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Gaprai%  Giovanni  BattiaU 409 

Gaprl. 409 

Capriedo. 409 

Oaprioom.... 400 

CHpHole. 400 

Cap«i 409 

Gapaienm. 409 

Garntan. 410 

O^paale 410 

Capanlaa,  QalatlAA 4U 


Gap«alB.««.«.. 411 

CapoaorCi^oa 411 

Gapnohin. 411 

CapodanPaaha 419 

Gapat  Mottaam 419 

Carabine 419 

Ctoibobo 419 

Garaealla,  Maroaa  Aarellna  A 419 

Garacaa 419 

Garaodoli,  Domenieo 418 

GaraodolL  Franeaaeo 418 

Garaeole. 418 

Garaetaeaa.. 418 

Garaih,  mehel*. 418 

Oanga 418 

Oaridtea 414 

Oaraman 414 

Caramania. 414 

Caramnaaaa. 414 

Caramel 418 

Garat 415 

Garavanio,  Michel  Angelo  da,  aae 

Anguo  da  Garavaggla 

Gararan... 415 

CaraTanaaciea. 415 

CaraTellaa 415 

Caraway 415 

Garbasotio  Add 416 

Carbohydrogana 416 

CarboUeAdd 416 

Carbon. 414 

Garboneo 417 

Garbonarf 417 

Garbonatea 419 

Garbondale. 419 

CarbonlcAdd 419 

Carbonic  Oxide. 491 

Carbonlferooa 491 

Carbuncle 491 

Oarbureta 429 

Carbnretted  Hydrogen. 498 

Carbaria,  Marino 499 

Carc^ente 498 

Garcaaa 498 

Careaaaonne 498 

Gard  Playing 4M 

Gardamon 494 

Gardan,0£rolfmo. 494 

Gardenaa 495 

Card!,  LadoTleo 425 

CardU 425 

Gardlir. 425 

Cardigan 425 

Oardigan,  Jamea  Thomaa  Brade- 

nelf. 425 

Gardiganahtkv 426 

Cardinal 426 

Cardinal  PolntBL 427 

Cardinal  Yirtaea 427 

Ckrdoso,  laaao  N 427 

Cardroaa. 427 

Carda. 427 

Carda,  manuibotnre  of 493 

Cftrdacdo,  Bartolommeo. 429 

Gardaehl 499 

Career 429 

GarAme,  Louis  Antolne 480 

Garennaa 480 

Garew,  Tbomaab 480 

Carey,.  Alice. 480 

Garey,.  Phobe v 480 

Carey„  George  SaTille 480 

Car«y»  Henry 480 

Carey,  Henry  Charlea 480 

Carey,  Matthew 481 

Cbrey,  William 488 

Garea.  Joaeph «....  489 

Cargffl,  Donald 489 

GwSelL'iittenne  do  .'!!!.'.'.*.* .'.'.'!.*.'  488 

Caria 488 

Carlaeo 488 

Caribbean  Sea 488 

C^bbee  laUnda,  aee  AntlUea. 

Caribou 488 

Cariba 488 

Gariea 485 

Carignaao 485 

Oarino,  Braalio. 485 

Garimato 485 

Carimon,  Great  and  LitUe 486 

Gariai *"' 


OOmiNTIBL 


»AOS 

CMofUc 415 

Oftrluu,  Marmii  AnrtUw 4M 

CariM 486 

Outobrookc 484 

C«i1«lml,  Oloramii  Giaeomo. . . . 

OtrlM 

Ctflcn,  Emilia  Behmidt 

Carlatonoo. 

Carleton,fiir  Quj 481 

Carldton,  William 48T 

Carll,  OiOTaanl  Blaaldo 48? 

Carll,I>6iila 48? 

CarUn,  ThomaSb 487 

Carllna 487 

CarUno,  Carlo  Antonio  B 48? 

Carlisle,  Pa 487 

CarU«la,£ng 488 

CarUale.fitrAnthoinr 488 

Carlisle,  Frederle  Howard 488 

Carlisle,  Oeofve  WUllam  Frederio 

Howwd 

Gbrioek 

Carlos,  Don 488 

Gsrlos,  Maria  Isidor 488 

Csrioa,  Lois  llszia  Fernando' 488 

CarloTlngiana 488 

CarioTlti. 440 

Carlow. 440 

Carlsbad. 440 

Csrlsbwy 441 

Oarlaerona. 441 

Carlshamn 441 

Carlsmbe 441 

Carlstad 441 

Carlstadt,  Andreas. 44S 

Osrlako 44S 

Carifle,  Joseph  Dnere 44S 

Carlylo,  Thomas. 44S 

Oarmasnola 444 

Carmagnola,  Francssoo 444 

Carmagnole 446 

Cermef. 446 

CarmeUtes 446 

Carmer,  Johann  Holnrloh  Kaslmlr.  446 

Carmine 446 

Oumoe 448 

Carmona 448 

Oamae 448 

Osmatle 448 

oaraeia.. ..'.'!'.!.'!! !!!!!!!.''!!!!!!  447 

Csnellan. 447 

Camieobar 448 

GsmloU 448 

OvniTaL 446 

GsmlTora 461 

Osmoehan,  John  Mnrrar 408 

ChnottLaareNleolask. 458 

Camot,  Lnaro  Hlppol/ta. 404 

Oamsntam 404 

Osio  Annibale. 454 

OnoL 404 

Osrolan,  Torlooffh 454 

OsroUna,  North 404 

Carolina,  Booth 488 

Carolina,  Maria. 487 

Otfoliae  eoL,Md. 487 

Oar«riine  eo.,  Ya. 487 

Caroline,  AmaMa  Kliasbeth 487 

Otfollne  Islands 488 

CteoUne.  Matilda 488 

Caron,  Franoiscns 488 

Chionj 

Caroor 

Chiom , 

Caroofle. .■ 

OsrorAFrledrfeh  Wilbelm 

Carp 488 

CarpM 470 

Carpanl,Oalse0pe 470 

Carpathian  Moontains 470 

Carpathna 470 

Carpenter,  Lent,  LL.  D 470 

Carpenter,  WiUlam  B 471 

Carpenter,  Bossell  Lent 471 

Ckriienter,  PhlUp. 478 

Chrpenter,  Mary 47t 

Cirpcnter,  Marfarst 478 

Otfpentry. 47t 

Ckrpet 470 

Csrplni,  Oiovanni  dl  Piano 478 

478 


OsrpioT,  fanflyof...... 418 

CarpioT,  Beaedlet 478 

OarpioT,  Johann  Benediot 4lt 

CarpsoT,  Johann  Gottlob 478 

Oarr,  Dabnej. 478 

Oarr,81rBobert 47f 

Carra. 478 

Carraooi,  LadoTloOi 418 

Carraooi,  Agoetloo 4Vf 

Carraool,  Annibale. 488 

Carraooi,  Franeeaeo 488 

Carrara 488 

CanaraMarble 488 

Oanageeii , .....,.,  481 

Carrol,  NieolsoArmand. 481 

Carreno  Miranda.  Juan  de 481 

Cbnor,Lalsi 481 

Carrom 488 

Carrera,  Balhel 

Carretto,  Fraaeesoo  BaTorlo. 

Carrlaoon 

Carriokfergna 

Carrlckmaaoaa. 488 

Qtfrier,  Jean  Baptisfte 488 

Carrier  Piceon 488 

Osrro,Jeande 466 

Cbrroll  00.,  N.  H. 488 

CarTOnoo.,Md 488 

CaiToUeoi,Ta 488 

Carroll  oo^Oa 488 

OsTToU  eoi,  Misa 488 

CbrroUoo^La. 488 

CarroU  eou,  Arfc 488 

Carroll  00.,  Tenn 488 

Carroll  oo.,  Kr 488 

CarroU  eo,  Ohio. 488 

OuToU  eo,  Ind. 488 

CbrroUoo.,111 487 

Carroll  ool.  Mo 487 

Carroll  00.,  Iowa 467 

CarroH,  Oharlea. 487 

Ctfroll,John. 468 

Carron 468 

Oarron,  Gnjr  Toosaalnt  J. 488 

Carronado 488 

CUTot 488 

CsrroaaeL 480 

Carson,  Christopher 490 

Caratalra,  William 480 

Carstena,  Asrans  Jakob 480 

Cartago,  CoaU  Biea. 481 

Cartago,  Hew  Omnada. 481 

Carta,  Thomaa 481 

Carte-Blanoho 481 

Cartel 481 

Carter  eoL,  Tenn 481 

Carter  eo.,  Kt. 481 

Csrtor,  Bllaabeth 

Carter,  James  Gordon , 

Carter,  Nathaniel  H 

CartM«tee. 48t 

Cartent,  PhUfpk , 

Cartee  I>e%  see  DeaeartesL 

Cartesians...... 

Carthago 

Carthagena,  New  Granada , 

Cartbagena,  Bpain 

Carthanioa 488 

Carthenser,  Johann  Friedrioh. ... 

Carthotfana , 

Cartier,  JaeqneSb 

Cartlhige 000 

Chrtoon 008 

Cartooeh 008 

Cartoneho,  Lonia  Dominiqneu DOS 

Cartridge 008 

Cartwr^lkt,  Edmnnd DOS 

Cartwri|^t,John 608 

Csrtwrfght,  Thomas 608 

Carapano. 004 

Cama,  Carl  GfiataT 004 

Caras.Mai«oaAvrelhia 004 

CarruaL  Tomes  Joa4  0onialei....  004 

CarriObo,  Jaa4da8Ufa 004 

Canralho  ▼  MeUo,  see  PoabaL 

CarTallo.Manael 806 

Carrer,  John 606 

Carver,  Jonathan 006 

Carj,  CoL  Archibald. 006 

Carj,  Henrr  Franels. 606 

Cary,  BoY.IiOtt 

Csiyatidsib  •••»»• ••• 


rA«B 
OmBanta 608 

fTOsshlsnf .  Lonia.. 008 

Oasal ^ 807 

Cbsal,Maggiore. 007 

Cbsal,  Pnsterlengo 007 

Ossale 007 

CssanoTa,  Giovanni  Giaoomo  dl 

Bclnnlt 007 

Casas»  Bartolome  de  las. 007 

Csssa  Grandee. 008 

Casati,  Gabrlo 010 

Oumti,  Paolo 010 

CasauDon,  Isaao 510 

CBsanbon.Merio. 610 

Casos,  PnbllQs  Berrilina 510 

CssoadeBange 611 

CasoarUla. 611 

CteeoBajr 511 

Csse 511 

Case,  Aetion  on  the. 511 

Csse  Hardening 511 

CaseBhot 6U 

Cssemates.A 619 

Caserta 619 

Caserta  YeoehU 618 

Cssos,  Connt  de,  see  Las  Canos- 

Caseyeo 619 

Csshan. 519 

CasheL 519 

Osshmore 619 

Cashmere,  a  ikbria 518 

Ctehna. 515 

Csslmir  (several) 615 

CasUo 610 

CsspianBea 518 

Casoria 517 

Cbspari,  Karl  Paol 51T 

Cas^e. 51T 

Cass  00^  Ga 518 

OssseouTsz 518 

Cass  00.,  Mich 518 

Casseo.,Ind. 518 

OBSsea,IlL 518 

Casseo.,Mo. 518 

Casseobflowa 619 

Cassoo.,Mlnn 519 

Cass,  Lewis. 519 

Cassander 594 

CasaMider,  GoMgios 094 

094 

Bopra' Adda!  .'!!.*.*!!.'  .* .' .' ! .' 

Cassation,  Court  of. 

Cassava 

Cassay 

Cassai,  Franeei 

Cessel,  Germany 598 

Cassia. 088 

Cassln,  John..... 098 

CassinI,  Jean  Demlniqneu 598 

Cssslni,  Jaeqoea 597 

Casslnl,  C4aar  Frsncols 097 

Csssini,  Jaoqoea  Dominiqoe. OtT 

Cassino 087 

Cassiodonis,Msgnns  Anrelios.....  087 

Cassiopeia. 087 

Casslqaiara. 887 

Cassia 087 

Osailteridea 

Cassios,  Loaginoa  Galas 

CasslnaofPama 

rassins,  Lados  Hemina 

Caseins^  Lndna. 

Cassias,  Tltna  Bevema. 

Cassinsi  Purple  of. 

Cassock 

Cassowary 

Castalio,' MbaittaiL  !'.!*!!.'!!!!!  I ! 

Csstaneta 

Casta&os,  Franesaoo  Xavler  de — 

Castbers,PederAtke 

Caste,  see  Brahma 

Castsflglo 

Cssteilamaio ••...^.....•.. 

Csstellane,  Ssprik  YIetor  EUasbeth 

BonlAMo.... • 

CsstellL  I«ias  Frledrleh 

Casti,  Olambattista 

Castlgllone,  Algiers. 

COsttgllone,  Italy 

ftsttgllftifct.  Baldasmro.* ••••. 


/ 


OOHTJCMTSi 


▼U 


9Aam 

(M%ii6B«.  Cnlo  OttSTlo. 

CMgUoiMk  Otoraiial  Benadttto.. 

Cbtffttaae,  «a  arttit 

CMsttooa,  L«k»  of. 8U 

6rt^totteDeile  MHaie. Mi 

OMMoa*  FloreattM. 081 

S3e Ml 

CMtOi^NtfV »1 

CbitlU,Old 881 

Ghftilta^  IteBiott Ml 

CMUI^OiislonL 

CMtiOoTjiMftllMtodel 

OuOftCanj UT 

CMIeOMBd MT 

CtetkDcfmot MT 

Gutteraach,  Robert  Umtj  Stewsrt  SST 

Ckstleto^Yt 088 

088 
088 
088 

Oa 088 

Poliiuc 089 

048 
040 
040 

Inesde 640 

CMioMSlo 041 

Urdtaka. Ml 

yirarn Ml 

-  Ml 

Dolortt Ml 

Ml 

00 M8 

Slchoid 048 

CW..... 048 

MMflOc  MO  Omde. 

048 
044 

048 
048 
048 
048 

Mr 

MT 
048 
048 

000 

Cbtaljrii OHO 

000 

000 

, 000 

MOGOIlfV* 

001 

001 

, 801 

001 

adfaooM 

AfUtoTwator DM 

OM 
000 
000 
000 

•  riTor. 000 

000 
OM 

ooir 

1o OOT 

OOT 

OOT 

008 

096 

BODOB«  •••••■■•••«■  080 

C^UL,Vrwma. 080 

080 
080 

n. OM 

068 
CbUuKtMoT  Artfoo. . . 
CttfaortM  of  Bn^ua. 
CrtkorteooT  Fnoeo... 
ChtterlMd^lCedleL.. 
OtfkMSMoffllaDM Oro 


rAOi 

CtKbuHu^nmitAAAuan, 070 

GBthorinoFttr OTO 

CothoriiM  PwlowBft on 

GrthoriftU on 

OrthorolMi 071 

CktlMsvt,  ^Ultom  BhMM 578 

OftthoHi,  Sir  Ooomw. 078 

Ootbednl 078 

OfttheliBOMk  jMOuot 070 

OitheliBOt 075 

Oatliodo. 075 

CotboUo  Chonh,  mo  Somaa  Cath- 
oUeChorehu 

CMUiM 875 

OotiiiotdoUFuoouioiio. 078 

Oitla«m-Luooho,PlorroM.8....  078 
Oitioao on 

OftUimOwwfo. on 

Ootmondoo. 67T 

Cotolp 077 

Oatoi  tlM  CoBior. OH 

OitOk  ICoreot  Portliu  (threa) on 

Oatoi  Portlua  flolontno 078 

CotokUUoouU 079 

Cotok  Talortoi 080 

Goto^  DtoBjriiii 069 

Oofoptilca. 080 

CatoptromonoT, 080 

Oatraa 080 

Catroa,  Fianpoia 080 

Cats,  Jacob. 081 

Cat**  Era 081 

Catakiir. 061 

CatBklU  MooatalM Ml 

Catanp. 068 

Oattaraagna  00 069 

Cattaro. 088 

Oattegat 068 

Gattonaola,  Ckotfo. 088 

Gatti 068 

OattU. 084 

Cat^ar. 067 

OataUa%  Calna  YaUrioa 067 

Caab. 086 

Caaea. 068 

Oaocaaiaa  Baca. 088 

Caoeaaoa 088 

Oanoawtt    Indlao,   aao    Hiadoo- 
Kooah* 

Caooh J,  Angutln  LonU 090 

Oaaeaa. 080 

GlNideboo. 098 

Gaol. 099 

CaQlabaylk 099 

OaalalnoooTt,  ArauuMl  A.  Loaia. . .  099 
OanlaliMoartiAiigaatJaanQabrleL  099 

OMiUflowor 099 

Oanxa. 096 

Oraialiioa 098 

Gana,  Salomon  da. 098 

Canao 098 

GauowaT 098 

Oanaatii  do  Paroaval,  Jean  J.  A....  098 
Gauaaln  da  PareoTal,  Armand  P. . .  MT 

Ganatlo 097 

GaatoraU 097 

Gavtarf 097 

Oara. 097 

CiaTBlgBae,  Jean  B^ate 097 

GaTalgnae,  SMonora  Louia  0 097 

Cavaifnaoi  Loola  Bogtae 097 

CaTaUlon 096 

GavaleantL  Ooldo 099 

CaraUer,  Jean. 099 

OaTallar. 099 

C^TaUeri,  Bonarenlnra 099 

GaTaUfn£PI«trow 099 

GayaUoTTlboilna 099 

Caralrj. 800 

OaTan  CO. 611 

Oaraoaa. 611 

GaTaaiUaa^  Antonio  Joa4. 811 

OaTatlaa 611 

GaTOfEdward 611 

Gara,  William. 811 

Oavo 611 

CaT«at 618 

GaTodoBo,  Jaeopo 618 

CarandMi,  Henry.. 618 

GaTondbh,  Thomaa 818 

OaTorr 818 

- 6M 


CkH 614 

GaTian* 6U 

Caviare 614 

CaTlt6 614 

OaTolini,  FUippo 614 

Gavoor,  GtenUlo  dl 6U 

Cavy 815 

Gawdor 616 

Cawnpora. 616 

Gawoor. 617 

Gazamaroa 617 

Cazatambo. 617 

CaxlaiL 618 

Gaztoa,  WilUam. 618 

Cayambe. 618 

Cayooa,  aee  Oaleoa^ 

Cayenne. 618 

Cayenne  Pepper,  see  Oapsieiun. 

Cayea ':. 619 

Cayley,  Arthur 619 

Gayley,  Sir  George 619 

Carina,  Anne  Claude  Philippe  do 

Fablei^ 619 

Cayman,  aee  Alligator. 

Caymana 689 

CayoBomano 699 

Cayor..... 689 

Cayuga  ea 689 

Cayuga  Lake. 620 

CazaUa,  JeanAntolneliariedo...  6S0 

GazaUade  la  Siena 698 

Casembe 690 

CaxenoTla 691 

Casorta 6S1 

Caiotte,  Jaoqnea. 691 

Caswrny,  Zaeharia  ben   Muham- 

mea  ben  Mahmoud. 691 

Cean-Bermndei,  Joan  AnguaUn...  881 

Ceaia 691 

Cebea 691 

Cebn. 689 

Cedloo 829 

Cedl,Bobert 899 

CecU,  William,  see  Burleigh,  Lord. 

CecUia,  Saint 828 

Cecropa 688 

Cedar 824 

Cedar  CO.,  Mo 694 

Cedar  CO.,  Iowa. ,..,  694 

Cedar  Mountalna 694 

CedarSpringa 624 

Cefhlo. 624 

Cehegin 694 

Celakowaky,FrmnUaekLadialaw..  625 

Celbridge. 620 

Celebea. 626 

Gelerea. 697 

Celery 897 

Celeatine,  popea 627 

Celeatlne,  St. 627 

Celeatine,  Onido  di  CaateUo. 697 

Celeatine,  Olaoente  OralnL 897 

Celeatine  lY 887 

Celeatine,  Pletro  Angelerler 698 

Celibacy 628 

CeU 629 

Cellamare,  Antonio  Qlndioc 688 

Cellarer 688 

Cellariua,  ChrlatoiJi 688 

Celle. 688 

Cellini,  Benyennto 688 

Cellular  Tlaane. 684 

Celaoa,  an  Epicurean  philosopher.  680 

Celana,  Aulna  Comelina. 680 

Celt* 680 

Celtiberiana. 

Cementation 

Cementa 

Cemetery 649 

CenoL  Beatrice 018 

Ceneda 648 

Cenla,  Mount 648 

Cenobite 644 

Cenotaph 644 

Cenaer 644 

Cenacr 644 

Cenaoifnna 644 

Censorship  of  the  Preaa. 644 

Cenaua 646 

Cent 640 

Centaurs 640 

GaataaniB 6fi0 


Tffi 


ooinxin& 


CnlMif^***  •••••' 

Oe&taaMitia 

Oeatiara. 

Oeaticrado  Bc»l« 
OeBtiloqtBliuii.  .. 

CenttMde 

Cent  Joan 651 

CentliTTe,  BoiMUi*  FrMinaB 651 

Ce&to 651 

Ceotnl  Ameriea,  m«  AmarioL 

Oenttml  Foroat 

CeniimlHMt 

Centre 

Centre  of  OiATitj 

Centre  eo 

Centrlftigal  Foree 

Centripetal  Force 

CantomTiri 

Centariei  of  Ifagdebug 

Centorlon 

CentUT. 

Ceoa. 654 

CaphaloBia 654 

Cephalopoda 654 

Cepbaloa 654 

CepUaaU. 655 

Cephia8ia,arlTer 655 

Cepblaaaa 655 

Ceraoehi,  Olnaeppa 655 

Ceram 655 

CeraaiB. 655 

Cerate 655 

Cerbema 655 

Cercado 655 

Cerdonlana. 666 

Ctei,Jea&Nleolaa. 656 

C6M|Hortenae 666 

Cereal  OnaaaiL 666 

Cerealia 666 

Cerea. 666 

C«ret 65T 

Cereoii 65T 

CeHgoola 65T 

Cerlfo 65T 

Cerinthna 658 

CerfCo,  Franoeica 658 

Cerlnm 668 

Cemaj. 

CerretiL 

CerroOordo.. 

CerroGordoea 661 

Certiorari 661 

Cenue 661 

CerranteaiBaaTednMicaelde....  661 

Cerretil 

Cerrla 

Cerrlu,  Mont , 

Ceiara,  Olnaeppe 

Ceaarottl,  MeleUora 

Ceaeaa. 664 

Ceapedea,  Pablo  da 664 

Caaalon 664 

Ceatoa. 664 

Cette 664 

CettI,  QloTaanL 664 

Cettifna 664 

Cetna. 
Centa. 

CoTft  . 

CoTa,  Iv 
Ceralloa,  Pedro 

CiTennea 665 

CejloB...., 
Cnaboft,  J. 
Chabeit,  Joaepb  Bemaid. 

Cbablala. 

CbabUa 

Cbaboti  Fran^ 

Chabot,  PhlUppo  de 6T0 

Chabriaa 6T0 

Cbaehapoyaa 6T0 

Cbaeo» El Qran. 670 

Cbadda. 671 

CluMoaaa 671 

Chaff 671 

Chafflnoh... 671 

Chafrea...'. 671 

Chairea  Xlrar. 671 

Chdllut 671 

Chain 671 

ChalnShot 679 

671 


Chalna.... ••••••■••>••>.< 

Chain  Platea €1% 

ChaUd^fiatAaga,  TIetor  Chartaa.  671 

Chaleedon 67t 

Chaloedonr. 678 

Chakhihaftl. m 

Chalddioa 673 

Chalda. 67S 

Chaldea 674 

Chaldee  Langnafa 677 

Chaldron 678 

ChAlet 676 

Cbalenr  Bar 678 

Challbnt  Bt  GlleiL 678 

Chalgrora  Flald 678 

ChaUee. 678 

Chalk 678 

Chalkier,  Thomaa 676 

Challonge 679 

Chalmen,  Alexander 679 

Chalmen,  Qeone 679 

Chalmen,  lionet 679 

Chalmen,  Tbomaak  DJ> 679 

ChAlon-Sor-flaAne. 

ChAlona-Sor-lCame 

Chalotaia,  I^Miia  BenA  da  Caradaao 

dela 

Chalna •.....• 

Chaljbina,  Helnrleh  Horitx. 

Chaljbeate 

Cham 

Chama 

Chamberlain 

Chamberlajna.  Sdmid.. 

Chamberlen,  Hngh 

Chambaneo 

Chamben^  Sphraim 

Chamban,  Qeom. 

Chamban,  Blr  William 

Chamben,  Montagn 

Chamberib  WUUam  and  Bobert. . . 

Chambenbug 

Chambertin 

Chambtej. 

Chambljeo 665 

Chambord. 

Chambord,  Henri  Charlea  Ferdi- 
nand M«rle  DlendonnA  d*Artola. 

Chambnj.  Oeoifea  de. 667 

Chambra  Aidente 6ST 

Chameleon 688 

Chamler,  Frederie. 

Chamlaao^  Adelbeit  Ton 

Chamoia. 

Chamomile. 

Chamorro,  Fmto 

Chamooni 

Champ  doMan 691 

Ohampagme 691 

Champagne,  Philippe  de..... 

Champagnjr,  Jean  Baptlit  Kom- 

parade 

Champaign  00.,  OhIOk 

Champaign  oo,.  Ill 
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BR0WN80N,  Obbstbs  AtroiTBTim,  LL  D.,  an  ments  efBoient  in  sodeiy,  and  give  to  fiiith,  lore, 
American  anthorybom  at  Stookbridgo,  Yt,  and  nnion  the  supremacy  over  disbelief^  nnoer- 
8ept  16, 1803.  Wa  early  life,  pasaed  chiefly  tunty,  and  individnalism.  In  1886  he  organie- 
with  old  people  in  a  lonely  locality,  was  withont  ed^  in  Boston,  the  "  society  for  Ohristian  nnion 
the  sports  and  cfaanns  which  nsaally  belong  to  and  progress,''  of  which  he  retained  the  pastor^ 
childhood.  He  was  tanght  the  assembly's  cate-  ate  till  he  ceased  preaohinf,  in  1848.  Immedi- 
chism,  the  apostlea'  creed,  and  the  Lord^a  ately  after  remoymg  to  Boston,  ha  published 
prayer ;  and,  with  a  fondness  for  reading,  had  his  '^  New  Views  of  Ohristianily,  Society,  and 
for  books  almost  nothing  but  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church,"  remarkable  for  its  protest  against 
a  few  reHgioua  treatises.  Hence  his  thoughts  Protestantism ;  and  in  which,  by  specidationa 
took  a  deeply  reU^ous  torn;  and  at  9  years  akin  to  those  of  Benjamin  Constant  and  the  St. 
of  age,  having  been  permitted  to  witness  a  gen-  Simoniana,  he  looked  to  the  immediate  future 
eral  mifitary  muster,  and  being  asked  what  he  for  a  transformation  of  religious  and  social  ideas 
had  seen  to  interest  him,  his  answer  was,  that  and.institntions.  In  1838  he  established  the 
he  had  seen  two  old  men  talking  on  religion.  Li  **  Boston  Quarterly  Review,"  of  which  he  was 
&ct,  he  had  forgotten  the  soldiers  to  listen  to  a  proprietor,  and  almost  sole  writer,  during  the  6 
debate  on  election  and  free-will,  in  which  he  years  of  its  separate  existence,  and  to  wmch  he 
himself  took  part  One  of  his  earliest  aspira-  contributed  largely  during  the  first  year  after 
tions  was  to  Income  a  dergymaa.  In  his  19th  it  was  merged  into  the  ^^  Democratic  Review," 
year,  be  joined  the  Presbyterian  ohuroh  at  of  New  York.  It  was  designed  not  to  sunport 
BaUstoQ, N.  Y.,  wherehe  wasattending  an  acade-  any  definite  doctrine,  but  to  awaken  thought  on 
my,  but  soon  meetiDg  with  men  of  various  re-  great  subjects)  with  reference  to  speedy  and 
ligiouaopimons,  he  changed  his  views  idfter  much  radical  changes.  To  this  end  also  he  pub* 
ai^gumentatioQ  and  a  period  of  perplexity,  and  Hshedj  in  1840,  *^  Charles  Elwood,  or  the 
becanoe,  in  1825,  a  Universalist  mmister.  He  Lifidel  Converted,  "  a  philosophico-reliffious 
preached  in  different  villages  of  Vermont  and  treatise,  in  the  form  of  a  novel.  This  book 
New  York,  and  wrote  for  and  edited  various  re-  has  passed  tiirough  several  editions  in  £ng- 
ligious  periodicals,  disseminating  a  confused  med-  land,  but  as  the  author  soon  afterward 
ley  of  bdd  thoughts.  His  ecclesiastical  position  changed  his  views  on  the  subjects  treated  in  it, 
bad  grown  into  dia&vor  with  him,  when,  mak-  he  declined  to  have  more  than  one  edidon  issu- 
ing acquaintance  with  Robert  Owen,  he  was  ed  in  this  country.  In  his  sermons,  essays,  and 
faactnatedby  schemes  of  social  reform;  and  in  books,  he  had  pushed  abstract  principles  to 
1828  he  was  prominent  in  the  formation  of  the  speculative  results,  and,  as  he  afterward  said, 
workinff-men^s  partv  in  New  York,  the  design  had  accepted  and  vindicated  nearly  every  error 
of  whidi  waato  relieve  the  poorer  and  more  into  which  the  human  race  has  ever  fiedlen. 
numerous  classes  by  political  organization.  Of  Having  gone  in  one  direction  about  as  &r  as  was 
the  e&ctiveness  oi  this  movement  he  presently  possible,  and  meeting  with  little  either  of  sym- 
d£9{Mired,  when  the  writings  of  Dr.  Channing  pathy  or  success^  he  hegan  to  suspect  that  man 
drew  his  attention  to  tiie  Unitarians,  and  in  was  not  made  for  a  church-builder,  but  that  Grod 
1832  he  became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  congrega-  himself  had  founded  a  church  centuries  since, 
tion.  He  now  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  folly  adapted  to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  hu- 
many  cultivated  persons ;  was  introduced  to  man  beings.  This  reactionary  tendency  in  his 
the  French  and  German  literatures ;  and  began  thoughts  was  encouraged  by  a  course  of  reason- 
the  methodical  study  of  philosophy  and  theol-  ing;  and  the  ultra  iconoclast  in  institutions,  and 
^7.  His  chief  advisers  were  the  works  of  the  ^  chartered  libertine"  in  doctrine,  began  to  look 
French  philosophers,  and  the  most  important  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  as  the  organiza- 
result  of  his  study  was  a  conviction  of  the  ne-  tion  which  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  con- 
eessity  of  a  new  religious  organization  of  man-  struct  for  the  redemption  of  humanity.  ^  With 
kind,  which  ahoald  render  me  reUgions  senti-  his  entrance  into  the  Roman  communioni  in 
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18i4k  fhe  romance  of  his  intelleotnal  career* was  incorporated  in  1815,  and  contained  in 

tenninatea,  and  he  has  since  been  laboring  1858  about  4,500  inhabitants,  who  are  exten- 

strennonsly  for  the  doctrines  of  that  church,  sively  engaged  in  various  manufiiotnres,  and  in 

His  course  as  a  metaphysical  thinker  runs  par-  steamboat  building. 

allel  with  his  ecclesiastical  career     At  one  BROWNSVILLE,  formerly  Fort  Brown,  a 

time  a  sensationalist,  he  passed  to  the  send-  post  town,  capital  of  Oameron  co.,  Texas,  on 

mental  or  intuitional  philosophy,  and  was  one  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Mata- 

of  the  earliest  admirers  of  Oonsin  in  this  coun-  moras,  and  about  40  miles  from  the  golf  of  Mez- 

try.     Two   articles   which  he  published  on  ico.    It  is  easily  accessible  by  eteamboata,  and 

edectidsm  in  the  "  Ohristian  Examiner,"  in  its  adyantageous  ntuation  and  trade  with  Mex- 

1887,  were  noticed  and  applauded  by  Oouon  in  ico  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  prosperous 

the  preface  to  the  8d  edition  of  his  Ihigmenia  and  populous  towns  of  the  state.    The  value  of 

PhiUmphiquea,     After  devoting  more  atteur  its  imports  in  1852  was  estimated  at  $5,000,000. 

tion  to  philosophy,  he  embraced  rationalism.  It  contains  a  custom-house,  2  newspaper  offices, 

A  later  persuasion  of  tiie  necessity  of  what  may  and  8  churches ;  pop.  in  1854,  about  6,000. — At 

be  called  the  traditional  element,  made  him  a  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  in 

Oatholic  in  religion,  and  produced  in  his  philoso-  1846,  the  IJ.  S.  troops  under  Gton.  Taylor  occu- 

phy  a  union  of  the  two  qrstems  of  traditional-  pied  this  place,  threw  up  a  strong  work,  and, 

ism  and  rationaHsm,  which  is  substantially  his  leaving  in  it  a  small' garrison,  marched  to  the 

present  doctrine.    The  method  which  he  aaopts  relief  of  Point  Isabel,  on  the  coast,  where  their 

in  his  system  is  the  distinction  between  intuition  supplies  were  threatened.    In  the  mean  time 

(direct  perception)  and  reflection  (indirect  or  re-  the  Mexicans,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  Mata- 

flex  knowledge).    The  mind  is  uncondously  in-  moras,  erected  batteries,  and  on  May  4  com- 

tuitive;  it  does  not,  in  intuition,  know  that  it  has  menced  a  bombardment  of  the  fort  which 

intuition  of  this  or  that  truth,  because  as  soon  lasted  160  hours.    The  Americans  defended 

as  it  knows  or  is  conscious  of  the  intuition  it  themselves  with  spirit  and  success,  maintaining 

has  reflex  knowledge.    Reflection  can  contain  their  position  untU  the  surrender  of  the  city  to 

nothing  which  is  not  first  in  intuition.    In  or-  Taylor,  but  losing  their   commander,  Mfigor 

der  to  reflect  on  that  which  we  know  intuitive-  Brown^  who  was  killed  by  a  shell  on  the  6th. 

Iv,  we  must  have  some  sensible  sign  by  which  It  is  in  honor  of  this  officer  that  the  town  was 

the  mind  may  appr^end  or  take  hold  of  it.  named.    It  has  of  late  years  been  the  starting 

Such  a  sign  is  languace,  both  in  the  ordinary  point  of  several  unsuccessful  fiUibuster  expedi* 

and  figurative  sense  of  the  word,  which  thus  tions  into  the  Mexican  territory, 

holds  in  the  metaphysics  of  Mr.  Brownson  a  place  BROWNSVILLE,  the  capital  of  Haywood 

corresponding  to  that  which  tradition  holds  in  oo.,  Tenn.,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich, 

his  reUgious  system.    The  knowledge  of  God,  level  country,  is  surrounded  by  cotton  and 

he  maintains,  is  intuitive.    The  ideal  element  maize  plantations,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  ac- 

of  every  intellectual  act  is  Gk)d  creating  crea-  tive  trade.    It  contains  a  female  college  under 

tures,  eM  creat  exUterUioi.    The  later  publica-  the  direction  of  the  Baptists.    Pop.  1,000. 

tionsofMr.  Brownson  are  the  "Spirit  Rapper,*'  BRtJAT,  Asmakd  Joseph,  a  French  admi- 

in  1864,  and  the  "  Convert,  or  Leaves  from  my  ral,  bom  at  Oolmar,  1796,  died  in  1856.     In 

Experience,"  in  1867.    Since  1844  he  has  sup-  1848  he  was  governor  of  the  Marquesas  islands, 

ported  almost  single-handed,  in  Boston  and  New  In  1848,  after  having,  under  the  administration 

York, "  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review,"  devoted  of  Oavaignac,  officiated  for  a  short  time  as  prefect 

especially  to  the  defence  of  Oatholic  doctrines,  of  the  port  of  Toulon,  he  was  appointed  governs 

but  also  discussing  the  questions  in  politics  ana  of  Martinique  and  commander  of  the  naval  depot 

literature  with  wnich  the  public  mind  is  occu-  'in  the  Antilles,  of  which  he  became  govemor- 

nied.    An  attempt  was  made  by  Dr.  John  H.  general,  March  IS,  1849.    In  1862  hebeoame  a 

Kewman  and  others  to  persuade  him  to  accept  member  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  and  in  the 

a  chair  in  the  new  Irish  university  in  Dublin,  following  year  commander-in-chiefof  the  ocean 

but  he  preferred  to  continue  his  labors  in  his  sauadron.    In  1864  he  served  in  the  fleet  in  the 

native  country.    Translations  of  severid  of  his  Black  sea  as  vice-admiral,  under  Admiral  Hame- 

works  and  essays  have  been  published  and  fa-  lin,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  first  bom- 

vorably  received  in  Europe,  and  his  *^  Review^'  bardment  of  Sebastopol.    On  Dec*  8  he  took 

is  regularly  republished  in  London  simultane-  the  place  of  Hamelin,  and  was  on  the  point  of 

ously  with  its  appearance  in  this  country.  returning  to  France  when,  after  leaving  the 

BROWNSVILLE,  a  post  borough  of  Fayette  port  of  Messina,  he  died  of  the  cholera. 
00.,  Penn.  It  is  situated  on  the  Monongahela  BRUOE,  a  noble  family  of  Scotland,  2  mem- 
river,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  national  road,  bers  of  which  occupied  the  throne,  after  one  had 
A  bridge  over  tiie  river  has  been  erected  here  pretended  to  it  in  vain. — ^Robert,  7th  lord  of 
at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  and  a  2d  bridge,  of  cast-  Annandale,  was  one  of  Uie  18  daimanta  of  the 
iron,  over  Duzilap's  creek,  connects  Browns-  crown  in  1290,  when,  by  the  demise  of  Marga- 
ville  with  the  neighboring  borough  of  Bridge-  ret,  the  "maiden  of  Norway,"  the  posterity  of 
port  In  the  vicinity  are  rich  mines  of  bitu-  the  8  last  kings  of  Scotiand  had  oecome  ex- 
minous  ooaL  Hie  Monongahela  is  navigable  to  tinct,  and  the  succession  reverted  to  the  poster- 
this  point  for  large  ■teamboata.    The  borough  ity  of  David,  earl  of  Huntington,  and  younger 
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broCbirQf  King inniaiii,  the  lioiL  The  qaeetioii  into  the  chTurch,  despatched  the  wounded  no- 
of  eoceewion  speedfl/  resolved  itself  into  a  aim-  hleman.    The  Bootch  histonsns  have  fabricated 
pie  alternative  between  3  oompetitorai  John  a  tale  to  palliate  an  act  which  was  in  hamumT' 
Bidiol,  the  great-grandson  of  David  hj  his  eld-  with  the  tarbulent  spirit  and  bloody  dispodtion 
est  daoi^ter.Mtfweti and  Bobert Bmoe,  the  of  the  age  and  oonntry,  and  the  aothors  of 
nndaon  of  David  by  his  Sd  dan^ter,  IsabeL  which,  instead  of  feeling  di^^raoed,  prided  them- 
Tb»  contest  was,  by  mutoal  oonsenti  referred  selves  on  the  deed  as  on  an  exploit,  one  of  them 
for  dedaoo  to  Kuig  Edward  L  of  England,  who  assnming  as  his  crest  a  bloody  hand  holding  a 
pnmoonoed,  in  aooordanoe  with  principles  that  dirk,  with  the  legend  for  a  motto,  **I  nuke 
woidd  not  now  be  disputed,  that  **in  all  indi-  certain/*    Bv  the  murder  of  Oomyn,  Brace  had 
visible  heritages  the  more  remote  in  degree  staked  his  liro,  and  oonld  save  it  only  by  win- 
of  the  1st  line  of  descent  is  preferable  to  the  ning  a  sceptre.    He  assomed  the  title  of  king, 
nearer  in  d^ee  of  the  8d"  and  thns  gave  the  snmmonea  the  Scots  to  his  standard,  and  was 
kingdom  to^Eol,  from  whom  he  required  hom-  crowned,  without  any  opposition,  at  8con^ 
sge  and  ftaltj.     Bruce  now  retired  to  Eng-  Edward  immediately  sent  Aymar  de  Valence^ 
htndj  took  service  in  the  English  army,  and  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  a  great  army  to  chastise 
fougfal  aotfnst  BaHol  in  the  war  which  reralted  the  rebels.    The  force  of  Brace  was  almost  im- 
in  the  nfajugation  of  Scotland  to  Euj^and.    He  mediately  destroved,  6  of  his  best  knights  made 
retained  tohisEng^sh  estates  soon  after  the  res-  prisoners,  and  he  himself^  thrown  from  his 
igna&n<tf  Balk),  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  norse,  was  rescued -only  bv  the  devotion  of 
in  the  deepest  contempt  among  the  more  pa-  Seaton.    For  2  months,  witn  his  brothers  and 
triotio  of  Ills  ooantrymen,  and  med  about  1296.  the  ladies  of  his  household,  he  wandered  to  and 
— BoRKBTf  Boa  of  the  preceding;  earl  of  Canick  fro  in  the  wilds  of  the  Grampian  hills,  living  as 
and  AmuDdale,  constantly  fbUowed  the  for-  an  outlaw  on  the  deer  of  the  hills  and  the  sal- 
tnnes  of  Edward,  and  fought  bravely  agidnst  mon  of  the  streams,  till  his  party  being  disoov- 
Wallaoe  and  the  patriot  part^  of  Scotland,  ered,  defeated,  and  forced  to  separate,  he  buried 
After  having  assisted  in  defeatmg  Wallace  at  himself  for  concealment  in  the  lonely  island  of 
FaUdrk,  he  is  said  to  have  had  an  interview  Bathlin,  on  the  north  of  Irebnd.    His  8  broth- 
with  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Oanon,  to  have  era.  wife,  and  sister,  8  ecdesiastics  in  full  armor, 
been  ailbcted  to  tears  by  his  patriotism,  devo-  and  others,  were  captured;  and  the  brothers 
tion,  and  mislbrtnnes^  and  to  have  sworn  to  were  soon  after  hanged  at  Oarlisle,  and  the  prcd- 
join  the  natJonal  standard.    This  scene  is  the  ates  and  ladies  were  imprisoned  in  various 
subject  of  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Hemans.    IVom  this  parts  of  England.    In  the  spring  of  1807  Brace 
time  he  dackened  his  zeal  for  England,  but  did  returned  from  his  retreal^  surprised  his  own 
so  Ettle  lor  the  national  cause  that  he  was  able  castie  of  Oarrick,  defeated  small  parties  of  Eng- 
to  make  his  peace  with  Edward  when,  a  lit-  lish  in  many  skirmishes,  and  was  enabled  to 
tie  later,  after  the  copitolation  at  Irvine,  Wal*  maintain  himself  among  the  hills  and  forests, 
lace  was  driven  with  his  adherents  into  the  until  Edward,  indignant  at  the  partial  success 
northern  mountains. — ^Bobkbt,  son  of  the  pre-  of  men  whom  he  regarded  as  outcasts  from 
oe<Ung,  earlof  Carrick,  and  afterward  king  of  chivalry  and  forsworn  felons,  called  out  the 
Scotland,  bom  ICaroh  21,  127^  died  July  9,  army  of  his  realm  and  marched  toward  the  bor- 
1SS9»    He  acted  at  first  as  Edwu^'s  liegeman,  ders,  but  died  on  his  way,  leaving  to  his  son  a 
but  vaciOated  between  the  2  parties,  tal^ig  no  charge  not  to  bury  his  bones  till  he  had  home 
veiy  9ctive  part  in  the  straggle  hetween  Wal-  them  in  triumph  from  Berwick  bounds  to  the 
laoe  and  England,  but  inclining  to  the  national  utmost  highlands.    For  8  years  Edward  n.  paid 
cause  when  a  gleam  of  success  enlivened  the  no  attention  to  his  frtther's  advice  or  the  Soot- 
hopes  of  the  patriots,  and,  at  the  approach  of  tish  war,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1810  he  marched 
Edward,  ma^ng  his  peace  with  the  conqueror,  into  Scotland  as  fiEu*  as  the  Forth  without  en- 
He  was  one  of  those  consulted  by  the  long  in  countering  an  enemy,  for  Brace  wisely  declined 
the  settlanent  of  Scotland  as  an  En^iah  prov-  to  give  him  battie.    In  the  next  year  he  sent 
iooe,  and  was  permitted  to  retain  the  extensive  lus  frtvorite  Gaveston  to  renew  the  war,  who 
landa  of  his  ancestors  unalienated.    It  chanced  penetrated  beyond  the  Forth,  but  still  gained 
in  1806  that  Oomyn,  the  son  of  BalioPs  sister,  no  advantages,  Brace  constantiy  retreating  be- 
a  nobteman  near  to  the  crown,  and  already  dis-  fore  him,  keeping  the  hills  where  he  could  not 
tingnished  by  his  efforts  to  recover  the  inde-  be  assailed,  and  harassing  the  English  by  con- 
pendenoe  of  his  country,  arrived  in  Dumfries  stent  petty  skirmishes,  in  which  he  mostiy 
about  the  same  time  witii  Bruce.    By  appoint-  worsted  them.    The  following  years  were  pa8&- 
meat,  be  met  Brace  alone  in  the  church  of  the  ed  by  Edward  in  ignoble  contentions  with  his 
Minoritei^  who  there  stabbed  him  with  his  dag-  parliament,  and  by  Brace  in  gradually  but 
ger ;  wh^her  l>y  premediti^ed  treachery  or  in  a  surely  recovering  aU  that  he  had  lost  in  Scot- 
soddeo  fit  of  nassion-cannot  now  be  ascertained,  land,  mUil.  in  1814,  the  strong  hill  fortress  of 
Braoe  hnrriea  to  the  church  door  bloody  and  Stirling  alone  held  out  for  the  English,  and 
agitated,  and  to  the  inquiries  of  his  attendants  even  that  the  goveraor,  Mowbray,  had  been 
rCT»lied  :    *^  I  think  I  have  killed  Ck>myn  1"  forced  to  consent  to  surrender  if  it  should  not 
'*•  Voa  think  P  ezdaimed  one  of  the  number —  be  relieved  before  the  feast  of  St  John  the  Bap- 
"^  I  make  certain  P  and  roflhing  with  the  others  tist.    This  at  length  aroused  Edward,  who,  at 
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the  Head  of  a  large  anny,  encamped  in  the  of  the  ohnrch,  officered  bj  olergymen  and  oth- 
neighborhood  of  the  beleaguered  fortress,  and  era,  and  animated  hj  the  presence  and  ^chorta- 
was  there  met  bv  Bruce  at  the  head  of  80,000  tiona  of  Queen  Philippa.    The  English  fought 
picked  men,  on  the  ere  of  the  festiyal  fixed  for  desperately,  though  with  no  regular  leader,  and 
its  surrender.     The  battle  of  Bannockburn,  the  Scottish  troops  were  totally  defeated,  leav* 
which  succeeded,  was  the  bloodiest  defeat  which  ing  16,000  men  aead  on  the  ficid  of  batue  and 
the  English  ever  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  their  king  a  prisoner.    From  this  time  mitU 
Scottish  neighbors.    It  fixed  the  crown  secure-  1857  David  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  the  low- 
ly on  the  head  of  Bruce,  and  at  once  enabled  er  of  London,  when  he  was  liberated  after  the 
mm  to  exchange  his  prisoners^  who  were  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  on  the  agreement  to  pay  100,- 
highest  rank  in  England,  agamst  his  wife,  his  000  marks  in  20  half-yearly  insUdments,  a  truce 
sister,  and  his  other  relatives,  who  had  Ian-  being  sworn  to  and  hostupes  interchanged  be- 
guished  so  long  in  captivily.    After  this  sue-  tween  the  2  countries.    This  truce  was  after- 
cess  the  Scottish  people  assumed  the  offennve  ward  extended  to  26  years  fbrther,  nnder  tiie 
and  invaded  Ireland,  where  they  at  first  gained  name  of  the  great  truce,  which,  David  Bruce 
considerable  successes,  and  of  which  Edward  dying  shortly  after  its  ratlficadon,  was  faithful- 
Bruce  was  crowned  king.    While  the  dissen-  ly  oMerved  bv  his  successor,  Bobert^  the  first 
sions  lasted  between  Edward  and  his  barons,  of  ^e  Stuart  Kings  of  Scotland. 
Bobert  Bruce  repeatedly  devastated  the  bor-       BBUGE,EDWASD,Lor^  a  Scottish  judge  and 
ders  and  all  the  north  of  Yorkshire,  even  to  the  politician,  bom  in  1649,  died  Jan.  14, 1611.   In 
walls  of  York,  into  which  he  on  one  occasion  1694  he  was  sent  to  remonstrate  with  Queen 
chased  Edward  in  disgrace,  narrowly  failing  to  Elizabeth  on  the  countenance  she  gave  to  the 
make  him  prisoner,    in.  1828  this  bloody  war,  earl  of  Bothwell,  and  though  she  would  not  de- 
which  had  raged,  with  few  pauses,  for  28  years,  Uver  Bothwell  up,  she  compelled  him  to  leave 
was  brouffht  to  a  close  by  a  truce  oondudea  her  dominions.  In  1598  he  went  a  second  timo 
between  the  2  kingdoms  for  18  years,  to  remain  to  England  on  an  unsuccessful  mission  to  induoe 
in  fbrce  even  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  one  Elizabeth  to  acknowledge  James  YI.  as  her 
or  both  of  the  contracting  parties.    Four  years  successor.    In  1601,  having  again  gone  to  Eng- 
after  this  Edward  IL  was  compelled  to  abdicate  land  with  the  earl  of  Mar,  to  intercede  for  the 
in  fiivor  of  his  son,  Edward  III.,  and  Bruce,  iU-fiited  earl  of  Essex,  and  arriving  after  his 
seeing  his  occasion  in  the  distracted  state  of  execution,  they  adroiuy  converted  thehr  mis- 
Engkdid,  renewed  the  war,  with  the  avowed  sion  of  application  into  one  congratulating 
intention  of  forcing  Edward  to  renounce  his  Elizabeth  on  her  escape  from  the  conspiracy, 
claim  of  sovereign^  over  the  crown  of  Scot-  Owing  to  the  judicious  conduct  of  Bruce,  the 
land.    In  1828  this  renunciation  was  made ;  undisputed  accession  of  James  on  the  death  of 
Scotland  was  declared  sovereign  and  independ-  Elizabeth  took  place.    Bruce,  knighted  and 
ent;  Jane  of  England,  the  sister  of  Edward,  created  Baron  Bruce  of  Eiidoas,  accompanied 
was  affianced  to  David,  prince  of  Scotland;  and  James  to   England  in  1608,  and  was  made 
Bobert  Bruce  pfdd  £20,000  sterling  to  defray  privy  councillor  and  master  of  tiie  rolls, 
the  expenses  of  the  war.    He  died  the  next       BBUOE^ajixs,  a  Scotch  traveller,  bom  at 
year,  having,  after  a  life  of  incessant  toil  and  Ejnnaird,  Deo.  14^  1780,  died  April  27,  1794. 
warfare,  secured  the  independence  of  his  ooun*  He  was  educated  in  London  ana  in  the  ni^- 
try  and  won  the  crown,  which  he  left  undis-  versify  of  Edinburgh,  and  abandoned  the  pro- 
puted  to  his  son. — ^David,  son  of  the  preceding,  fession  of  advocate,  to  which  he  had  been  dee* 
ling  of  ScoUand,  bom  about  1820,  died  in  1870.  tined,  for  a  mercantile  life.    Hia  wife  dying 
Shortlyafter  his  accession,  at  the  age  of  9  years,  soon  after  his  marriage,  he  sought  diversion 
his   kingdom   was   invaded,  and   his  crown  from  his  grief  in  travel,  made  the  tour  of  the 
wrested   from   him,  by  Edward   Baliol,  eon  continent,  and  at  Madrid  studied  ibe  numerous 
of  that  John  Baliol  whom  Edward  L  had  Arabic  MSS.  In  the  Esourial,  but  was  forbidden 
compelled  to  resign  the  crown.     In  support  bv  the  Spanish  government  to  publish  them, 
of  his  claim  Edward  III.  midntained  a  fierce  He  returned  to  England,  engaged  in  stndynig 
strife  on  the  borders,  in  active  though  unde-  the  oriental  languages,  particu&rly  the  Ethio- 
dared  hostilities  to  the  Scots.     David,  witii  plan,  and   renoun<^   commerce  in  1768  to 
his  young  queen,  Jane  of  England,  escaped  to  accept  the  consulship  at  Algiers.    He  was  soon 
France,  where  he  resided  till  1841,  when,  the  no-  after  selected  by  Lord  Halifax  to  undertake 
bles  Murray,  Douglas,  and  Stuart  having  expel-  what  had  baffled  curiosity  and  power  dnce  the 
led  Baliol  from  the  throne  into  the  northern  age  of  Cambyses,  namely,  the  discoveiy  of  the 
counties  of  Endand,  he  ventured  to  return.    In  source  of  the  Nile.    Ho  left  Algiers  in  1766, 
1846,  while  Edward  UL,  with  the  flower  of  his  visited  rapidly  Turns,  Tripoli,  Bhodes,  Cyprus, 
army,  was  absent  in  irance,  David  suddenly  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  in  Feb.  1770  reached  the 
invaded  En^^d,  at  the  head  of  80,000  infimtry,  city  of  Gondar,  where  he  began  his  explora- 
mounted  for  the  march  on  gaUoways,  and  of  tions  for  the  head  of  the  NUe.    After  remain- 
8,000  men-at-arms.    But  a  small  army  of  Eng-  ing  2  years  in  Abyssinia,  and  visiting  tiie  source 
liish  had  collected  themselves  secretiy  at  Auk-  of  the  Bahr-el  An'ek,  which  he  mistook  for  the 
land  park,  in  Durham,  composed  of  1,200  men*  trae  IHle,  he  returned  through  Nubia  and  Egyp^ 
at-anns,  8,000  archers,  and  about  7,000  vaasala  narrowly  esoaping  the  plots  of  the  savages  and 
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fha  vLirlviadfl  of  ihe  deeerl^  and  arrived  in  Eted  the  treaty  of  peace  with  SaxdiniA;  andhia 

fivope  while  the  report  of  his  death  was  cnr-  memorable  project  of  a  commercial  onion  be* 

tat.   The  narratlTe  of  his  voyages,  published  tween  Austria  and  the  German  states  was  snb- 

It  E&ibingh  in  1790,  excited  mdversu  interest  mitted  to  the  respectiye  governments  in  1849.  and 

BRUCE,  IfTOHAg,  a  Scottish  poet,  born  at  again  in  1860.  In  May,  1851,  he  withdrew  nrom 

CnaesBwood,  in  the  county  of  Kinross,  March  the  cabinet,  as  he  protested  against  the  extrava- 

S7, 1746,  died  there,  July  6, 1767.    His  parents  gant  measures  of  the  finance  minister.    In  Dec. 

vere  poor,  but  he  was  educated  to  become  a  1853,  he  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  he* 

mjnister  of  the  sect  called  Bm^hera,  of  which  tween  Austria  and  the  German  customs  union ; 

they  were  members.     At  Edinburgh,  among  in  1858  he  received  the  appointment  of  inter« 

otM^^  he  became  intimate  with  Mr.  John  nuncio  at  Oonstantinople.     He  opposed  ^e 

LogBH  Qama^  subsequently  a  poet),   who  declaration  of  war  by  the  sultan  in  1858,  and 

eventoslly  collected  and  edited  hia  mend's  objected  to  the  passage  of  the  British  fleet 

poons.    By  the  tune  that  Bruce  was  18  he  through  the  Dardanelles.    He  negotiided  &e 

was  attacked  with  consumption,  and  his  spirits  convention  of  June,  1854,  by  wMch  Austria 

becsme  deprased  by  illness  and  poverty.    To  gained  a  strong  military  position  on  liie  Danube 

obtain  sabsbteoce  he  now  taught  school  in  a  as  fiir  as  to  the  Pruth,  without  incurring  any 

oountry  TiBage  for  aome  time.    Shortly  before  ftirther  obligation  than  that  of  defending  the 

his  demise  he  wrote  his  '*  Elegy.'*  same.    Since  March  10, 1855,  he  has  presided 

BBUOIA,  a  bitter  alkaline  body,  associated  over  the  financial  department  in  tlie  Austrian 

with  the  nmilar  bodies,  strychnia  and  igasnria,  government. 

in  the  nnz  vomica  and  bean  of  St  Ignatius.  It  BBUCEENAIJ,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 

is  cryBtaUizsble^  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water  Sinn.    It  contains  a  royal  castle,  and  is  situp 

and  aloohol,  and  possesses  similar  medicinal  ated  in  the  midst  of  beech  ibrests  and  beautiful 

pn^>ertie8  U>  those  of  stircbnia.     As  it  has  mountain  scenery.     Near  the  town  stands  a 

only  aboot  ^  the  strength  of  strychnia,  this  Franciscan  convent,  and  about  2  miles  distant, 

is  used  in  Reference.    It  was  originally  dis-  in  the  valley  of  the  Sinn,  are  the  chalybeate 

eovered  by  i^elletier  and  Oaventon  in  the  false  springs  and^baths  of  Bruckenau.     A  pump* 

Angostmm  bark.  room  has  4een  erected  here  by  the  present 

BBUCK,   Kabl  LuvwjOi  baron,  Austrian  king,  and  in  the  summer  season  the  place  is 

mimster  of  finance,  bom  Oct  1^,  1798,  at  frequented  by  the  Bavarian  court. 

ElberfiBld.    In  early  life  he  was  a  merchant's  BRUOKER,  Jaxob,  a  German  divine  and 

clerk  in  Bonn.     Afterward  he  took  a  part  historian  of  philosophy,  bom  in  Augsburg,  Jan. 

in  the  campaign  of  1814-'16,  and  in  1821,  22, 1696,  died  Nov.  26,  1770.    His  great  work 

after  an  nnsucoesaful  effort  to  obtain  employ-  is  the  Etttoria  critica  PMlasophia^  from  the 

ment  from  the  East  India  company  in  London,  creation  of  the  world  to  his  own  times,  6  vols, 

be  went  to  Trieste^  on   his  way  to  Greece,  4to,  Leipsic,  1741.    It  went  through  2  editions 

where  ha  intended  to  join  the  war  of  inde-  during  tne  life  of  its  author,  and  since  his  death 

pendeDoe,  but  the  merdumts  of  Trieste  induced  has  been  repeatedlv  abridged,  and  freely  used 

bim  to  resume  commercial  pursuits,  and  in  by  historians  of  philosophy. 

lBi»  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  BBUEYS  D^AIGALLIERS,  Fran(?ots  Faux, 

there,  and  made  that  city  his  home,  acquiring  count,  a  French  admiral,  bom  in  1753,  killed 

weallh  and  influence  by  successful  trade.    It  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  Aug.  24, 1798.    He 

was  owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  Trieste  un-  was  the  commander  on  that  occasion,  and  while 

derwriierB  formed  in  1883  an  association  under  descending  the  quarter  deck  of  hia  flag-^ip  was 

the  name  of  Lloyd  Auttriaco^  of  which  he  was  almost  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon  ball.  His  officers 

director  until  1848.   His  object  was  to  simplify  attempted  to  carry  him  below,  but  he  refused, 

the  eatflDfliTe  insurance  buamess  of  Trieste,  and  ezdaiming  that  *^  an  admiral  of  France  sbonld 


at  the  aame  time  to  organize  direct  steamboat  die  on  his  quarter-deck."    Braeys  had  hardly 

oonaecCion  between  Trieste  and  the  Mediter-  expired  when  the  magarine  of  his  vessel  took 

ranean  and  Levantine  ports.    This  was  so  sue-  fire,  and  she  was  blown  into  ten  thousand  frag- 

eesHfal  that  the  government  conferred  upon  him  ments. 

the  rank  of  barui,  and  aubsequently  appointed  BRUEYS,  David  Avgubtin  be,  a  French 

him  its  ambaaeador  at  the  Frankfort  parliament,  theologian  and  dramatist,  bom  at  Aiz,  1640, 

in  which  tbe  dtizena  of  Trieste  elected  him  as  died  at  Montpellier,  Nov.  25,  1723.    He  first 

thdr  repreaentative.    After  the  Viennese  revo-  embraced  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and  was 

hitioii  of  Oct  1848,  he  was  called  upon  to  join  subseauently  by  the  influence  of  Bossuet  con- 

the  B^wartxenbei^   cabinet   as  minister  of  vertea  to  Oatiiolicism,  and  henceforth  wrote 

eommerce  and  public  works.    He  was  active  zealously  in  its  defence. 

in  the  eatahlidiment  of  tribunals  of  commerce,  BRUGES  (Flemish,  Bntgge),  a  circle  in  the 

in  the  reform  of  the  post-office  and  the  diplo-  Belgian    province   of    West   Flanders,    with 

matae  service,  in  the  organization  of  telegraphs  a  populati<Hi   of    122,500,  and  a'  capital  of 

and  lailwayB,  and  in  the  creation  of  an  Austrian  tiie   same   name,    the   population   of  which 

maritime  and  commercial  code.    The  adoption  has  diminished  from  200,000  in  former  times 

of  the  eonstitntion  of  March  4, 1849,  was  in  a  to   about   60,000,   of  whom   not   less   than 

greet  measure  due  to  his  exertions ;  he  negoti-  16,000  are  paupers.    Bruges  is  connected  with 
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the  ocean  bj  the  canal  of  Ostond,  and  by  proaperityofthetown.  TLedtizena,  wbob&d 
nmnerona  canals  and  railwaya  with  the  other  alwavs  been  noted  for  the  jealous  care  with 
parts  of  Belgiom.  It  posseases  spacious  docks  and  vhich  they  goarded  their  privnegea,  imprisoned 
excellent  quays,  which  admit  about  100  vessels  the  Austrian  archduke  Mudmilian  for  yiolating 
of  200  to  800  tons.  The  shipowners  of  Bruges  them,  and  to  punish  the  town  the  trade  was 
are  engaged  principally  in  fishing  and  coasting,  transferred  to  Antwerp,  and  its  ruin  was  finally 
Lace  is  the  most  important  branch  of  manu-  consummated  by  the  persecutions  of  tiie  duke 
facture,  and  there  are  also  mannfa^oriee  of  of  Alya  at  the  end  of  the  16th  centuir,  when 
linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  of  soap,  many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  England,  where 
leather,  tobacco,  and  porcelain.  The  fine  they  introduced  some  of  their  native  arts  and 
quality  of  the  water  in  the  canals  enhances  the  manufactures.  The  town  was  on  2  occariona 
success  of  ^e  dyeing  establifiAmients.  The  town  the  asylum  of  English  kinss:  once  when  Ed- 
presents  a  quaint  and  curious  aspect,  oontiuns  ward  IV.  fled  from  Englanc^  and  again  during 
about  200  streets,  9  public  squares,  64  bridges,  the  exile  of  Oharles  II.,  the  latter  mhabiting  a 
and  several  beautiful  fountains.  The  church  house  which  still  stands  on  the  south  nde  of 
of  Notre  Dame,  with  a  sculptured  virgin  and  the  great  square,  at  the  comer  of  the  rue  Bt. 
child,  supposed  to  be  by  Michel  Angelo^  the  ca-  Amand,  bearing  the  sign,  Au  Hon  Beige. 
thedral  of  St.  Saviour,  and  the  hospital  of  St  BRUGES,  Hknbi  Alphonbb,  vicomte  de,  a 
John,  are  remarkable  for  the  treasures  of  art  and  field-marshal  under  Louis  XYUT.,  born  176^ 
monuments  which  they  contain.  The  belfiry  died  Nov.  4^  1820,  served  in  his  youth  in  the 
tower  in  the  great  square  is  the  finest  structure  English  navy  in  the  expedition  against  Tons- 
of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  its  chimes,  which  saint-Louverture,  devoted  himself  subsequently 
are  the  most  beautiful  in  Belgium,  sound  at  to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  followed  the 
every  hour  of  Uie  day  and  night  Bruges  duke  of  Angoul^me  to  Spain,  and  after  the 
possesses  a  fiourishing  free  academy  of  fine  arts,  battle  of  Waterloo  negotiated  with  the  allied 
a  botanical  garden,  a  libraiy,  a  museum,  a  fine  powers  on  the  subject  of  theprisoners  of  war. 
theatre,  an  agricultural  society,  an  exchange,  a  BRUGES,  Booxb  van,  a  Flemish  painter  and 
oonunercial  and  other  tribunals,  agymnasium,  pupil  of  John  van  Eyok.  He  flourished  in  the 
and  a  remarkably  large  number  of  charitable  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  was  probably 
institutions.  The  corporation  of  weavers  of  thesamepersonasMagisterRogel,  of  Flanders, 
Bruges  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Oharle-  who  painted  in  1446  three  pictures  in  one,  which 
magna.  From  the  9th  century  till  the  middle  were  presented  by  Don  Juan  II.  to  the  Car- 
of  the  14th,  the  town  was  under  the  sway  of  thusian  church  at  Miraflores.  He  was  one  of 
the  counts  of  ilanders,  who  contributed  much  the  few  painters  of  his  time  who  painted  on 
to  stimulate  its  prosperity,  which  reached  the  canvas. 

h^ht  of  its  splendor  early  in  the  16th  oen-  BRUGG,  or  Bbttok,  a  circle  in  the  Swiss 

tury,  after  having  passed  under  the  dominion  of  canton  Aargan,  on  the  Aar,  with  12  parishes, 

the  dukes  of  Burgundy.    Factories  were  estab-  fertile  valleys,  with  manumctures  of  hosiery 

lished  here  by  merchants  from  17  states,  20  and  straw  goods,  and  other  goods,  and  a  popn* 

foreign  ministers  were  accredited  to  its  court  lation  of  17,800. — ^The  capital,  of  the  same 

Philip  the  Crood  instituted  the  order  of  the  name,  with  a  population   of  1,160.  is  but- 

golden  fleece  in  honor  of  the  remarkable  pros-  rounded  by  walls^  defended  by  conical  towers, 

perityof  the  woollen  trade  of  the  town.   Bruges  and  is  built  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  tho 

was  then  one  of  the  great  commerciid  empori-  ancient  Yindouissa,  some  remains  of  which  are 

ums  of  the  world,  one  of  tiie  leading  com-  still  to  be  seen.    In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins 

manderies  of  the  Haoiseatic  league,  the  centre  of  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  counts  of  Hapsbniig. 

resort  for  English,   Lombard  and  Venetian  The  ruined  abbeyofEOnigsfelden  is  in  the  same 

merchants,  the  great  mart  to  which  Oonstanti-  neighborhood.    The  town  is  the  centre  of  an 

nople^  Genoa,  and  Venice  sent  thdr  precious  active  transit  trade.    An  old  bridge  across  the 

lurgosies  laden  with  eastern  produce,  Persia  its  Aar  at  this  place  is  the  origin  of  its  name. 

silk,  England  its  wool,  ana  India  its  spices.  During  the  reformation,  Brngg  was  called  the 

The  merchants  of  Bruges  had  a  large  share  of  Prophetenetddtehen^  or  the  litSe  town  of  proph- 

the  business  of  the  globe,  while  their  manufac-  eta,  from  the  many  theologians  who  were  bom 

turers,  especially  in  tapestry,  excelled  all  their  here. 

contemporaries.  A  native  of  Bruges  established  BRfl^GGEMANN,  Kabl  Hbinkioh,  a  Gto- 

the  gobelins  in  France  under  Henry  IV. ;  an-  man  joumab'st,  bom  Aug.  29,  1810,  was  im- 

other,  named  Berkea,  discovered  the  secret  of  plicated  in  the  movement  of  the  Ueidelberff 

Eolishing  the  diamond.   Hans  Hemling  and  the  students  of  1880,  and  for  some  time  detained 

rothers  Van  Eyck,  practised  their  art  at  Bruges,  in  prison.    Since  1846  he  has  been  editor-in- 

and  the  flue  arts  had  a  full  share  of  the  gener-  chief  of  the  K^lnuche  Zeitung,  one  of  the 

al  flourishing  condition  of  the  town.    This  great  most  influential  papers  in  Germany. 

Erosperity,  however,  engendered  extravagant  BRUGMANS,  SEBJLLDJ^snN^s,aDntohpby- 
abits  in  dress  imd  social  life  to  such  an  sician  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Franeker,  March 
extent  that  Charles  V.  was  obliged  to  pass  24,176d,diedinLeyden,  July  22, 1819.  Hewaa 
strineent  sumptuary  laws.  The  dominion  of  first  appointed  professor  o/^  botany  and  after- 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  proved  fatal  to  the  ward  of  natural  philosophy  at  Leyden.    On  the 
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^Mh  of  Yolteka  he  was  made  profesBor  of  aearehes  and  he  presented  his  library  and  in- 

Siemistiy,  and  in  1795  he  iras  called  to  aanst  in  stnunents   to  the   Leipsio   observatory.     He 

organizing  the  military-medical  department  of  was  a  celebrated   ohess  player.     III.   Kabx, 

Holland.    In  1806  he  and  some  other  eminent  Fbikdbioh  Mobitz   Paxtl,  bom  at   Pfbrten, 

Dntdi  physicians  published  the  Pharmaeopaia  Hay  18,  1772,  died  in  Berlin,  .Aag.  9,  1837. 

JB(Uava;  aabeequently  he  was  appointed  chief  He  acquired  some  celebrity  as   editor  of  a 

nhysicianof  Song  Louis  Bonaparte  and  council*  theatrical  journal,  and  as  a  promoter  of  the 

for  of  atate,  and  on  the  annexation  of  Holland  to  drama  by  private  theatricals  at  Weimar.    A 

France,  Napoleon  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  in-  performance  of  Thomas  Moore^s  LaUa  Rookh 

spector-general  of  the  sanitary  department  in  took  place  in  the  royal  palace  of  Berlin  in  1821 

the  French  army.     About  the  same  period  he  under  his  direction.    In  the  latter  part  of  his 

was  also  elevated  to  the  rectorship  of  the  uni-  life  he  presided  over  the  royal  museum  of  art 

varsity  of  Leyden«    On  the  accession  of  the  in  Berlin. 

prince  of  Orange  he  was  made  president  of  the  BBUIN,  Jan  van,  a  Dutch  philosopher  and 
medical  departments  in  the  civiL  military,  and  mathematician,  born  at  Gorcum  in  1620,  died 
colonial  services  of  the  Netherlands.  He  now  re-  in  Utrecht  in  1675.    He  was  a  skilful  dissector 
established  at  the  Hague  the  central  laboratory  of  aniouds,  an  able  experimentalist,  and  an  ex- 
ofchenustry  and  pharmacj:  which  he  had  found-  cellent  astronomer.    He  was  also  a  supporter 
ed  in  1795,  but  which  had  ceased  to  exist  of  the  Oartedan  philosophy,  and  once  engaged 
I>uring  the  campaign  of  1815  the  humanity  of  in  a  discussion  with  Yosuus  in  defence  of  it. 
Bmgmans  was   eminently   conspicuous,    and  BBUIX,  Eustaohb,  a  French  admiral,  bom 
knew  no  distioction  between  allies  and  enemies,  in  St.  Domingo  in  1759,  died  in  Paris  in  1805. 
He  waa  appointed  in  1815  to  bring  back  from  He  was  chosen  b;^  Napoleon  to  take  comouind 
Paris  the  objects  of  natural  history  which  had  of  the  flotilla  wmch  was  to  convey  across  the 
been  ^ypropriated  by  the  French  during  their  channel  the  army  destined  to  invade  England. 
oocopation  of  the  Netherlands.  BRtJUiOW,  Kasl  Paulowttoh,  a  Russian 
BBOhi*    L  HxcnaoH,  count,  a    German  painter,  bom  in  St.  Petersburg^  1799,  died  near 
statesman,  to  whom  Augustus  III.  of  Saxony  Kome,  June  28, 1852.    He  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  crown  of  Poland,  tation  in  his  native  country,  and  officiated  for 
bom  in  1700,  died  in  Dresden,  Oct.  28, 1768.  several  years  as  professor  of  historical  painting 
His    obsequiousness    and   flattery  gave    him  at  the  Russian  academy  of  fine  arts. 
throngh  life  complete  dominion  over  the  mind  BRUMAIRE,  Thb  Eiobtesnth.    In  the  new 
of  his  master.    Augustus,  on  becoming  king  distribution  of  the  almanac,  which  was  attempt- 
of  Poland,  had  embraced  Roman  Oatholicism.  ed,  amone  other  more  important  changes,  by 
and   BrOhl,   in  order  to   ingratiate  himself  the  Fren<£  revolutionists,  the  9th  of  November 
still  more  with  his  sovereign,  presentiy  did  came  to  be  called  the  18th  Brumaire.    It  is 
likewise.      His   extravagance   exhansted   the  famous  in  history  as  the  day  on  which  Napo- 
paUic  revenue,  and  covered  his  government  leon  began  to  put  in  execution  his  project  for 
with  disgrace.    On  the  death  of  Augustus  in  changing  the  republic — the    fruit  of  all  the 
1763,  he  was  dismissed  from  office,  which  had  agony  and  blood  of  the   revolution — ^into  a 
such  an  effect  on  him^  that  he  died  in  a  few  military  monarchy.     After  his  return  from 
days  after.   The  celebrated  palace  of  BrOhl,  in  the  East,  and  his  triumphant  progress  from 
Dresden,    was  named   after  him.     IL    Hans  FrSjus  to  Paris,  1799,  he  was  indicated  no  less 
HosK  count,  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  by  circumstances  than  by  his  own  eminent  abili- 
at  Wieaeran,  Saxony,  Deo.  20, 1736,  died  in  Lon-  ty,  and  his  own  wishes,  as  the  nucleus  of  all 
doo.  Jan.  22, 1809,  He  was  educated  at  Leipsic ;  the  disaffected  and  ambitious  elements  which 
hdd  a  diplomatic  position  in  1755 ;  was  sent  to  conspired  for  a  change  of  government.    France 
Warsaw  in  1759,  and  in  1764  was  appointed  am-  was  then  controlled  by  a  directory  of  5  mem* 
bsssador  in  London.    Here  he  married,  and  ever  hers,  a  senate  or  council  of  the  ancients,  and 
afterward  made  England  his  home,  devoting  a  popular  legislative  branch,  or  the  council  of 
manyyearsof  his  life  to  the  study  of  astronomy  500,  organized  according  to  the  constitution 
and  kindred  sciencea.   He  built  2  observatories,  of  the  year  HI.    As  a  whole,  it  was  an  in- 
one  in  London  and  tiie  other  at  Harefield.  capable  and  inefficient  government,  and  in  the 
Through  life  he  was  distinguished  for  great  me-  general  estimation  greatiy  needed  improvement. 
'  rhaniffll  skill,  displayed  in  the  improvement  of  The  republicans,  with  am^ority  of  the  council 
panos  and  chronometers,  and  in  the  constraction  of  500,   and  Generals  Bemadotte,  ^'Jourdan, 
of  astronomical  instruments.  In  the  various  con-  and  Augereau,  wished  to  restrain  the  power  of 
trivanoes  for  detennining  the  longitude  at  sea  the  directory,  and  discharge  Barras,  one  of  its 
he  paiticnlarly  interested  himself      He  corre-  members,  but  to  uphold  the  constitution ;  Siey^s, 
sponded  diligentiy  with  all  the  leading  astrono-  one  of  the  directory,  with  a  majority  of  the 
mers  of  his  day,  such  as  Zach,  Fischer,  Bode,  ancients,  desired  some  less  democratic  organiza- 
Lalande,  Piazzi,  and  the  elder  HerscheL    The  tion ;  Barras  and  the  other  directors  wished  to 
first     named   speaks    of    his   patronage    of  maintain  their  own  power;  while  Bonaparte 
learning    and   his  scientific  labors   in  terms  and   his   brothers,  assisted  by   military  offi- 
of  onboonded  priuse.    In  1808,  his  infirmities  cers  and  certain  plotting  civilians,  were  ready 
indnoed  him  to  abandon  his  astronomical  xe*  for  any  change,  provided  the  effect  of  it  would 
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be  to  tbrow  the  BUDreme  power  into  their  own  the  general*    He  eaaayed  to  speak,  bnt  bein| 

hands.    AocordingV  the  latter  formed  a  oon-  more  used  to  the  command  of  an  army  than  to 

spiraoy,  with  Sieyds  and  his  friends,  for  the  that  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  he  stammered 

complete  overthrow  of  the  government ;  and  to  and  hesitated,  and  oonld  only  get  ont  a  few 

prepare  the  way  for  it,  they  invented  reports  of  broken  sentences.    At  last,  a  voioe  from  the 

dangerous  plots  on  the  part  of  the  Jacobins,  military  outside  said,  ^*  Let  na  save  our  generalf" 

which  alumed  the  timid  and  the  friends  of  or-  and  a  body  of  troops  rushed  in  and  tore  Napo- 

der  generally.    The  day  set  apart  for  the  execn-  leon  by  main  force  fix>m  the  crowd.    Ko  dam- 

tion  of  their  scheme  was  the  18th  Brumaire.  age  appears  to  have  been  done  in  this  m£d6e 

Siey^  was  givfn  the  council  of  ancients  to  beyond  tearing  the  coat  of  one  of  the  grena- 

mani^e;   Napoleon  undertook   the  military;  diers.    A  motion  was  then  made  to  outiaw 

and  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  was  president  of  Bonanarte;  Lncien  refused  to  put  it,  and  then 

the  council  of  500,  that  important  body.    As  left  the  chair.    At  that  crisis  a  body  of  grena- 

a  last  resort,  however,  as  in  all  such  cases,  diers,  despatched  by  Napoleon,  entered  the  hall 

their  reliance  was  upon  the  army,  with  which  and  carried  Lucien  oS,    As  soon  as  he  reached 

Bonaparte  was  an  immense  favorite.     At  6  the  military  ontside,  already  somewhat  exaa- 

o'dock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  ancients  perated  by  the  treatment  which  Napoleon  had 

(with  the  exception  of  the  republican  members,  received,  he  exddmed  that  fioctions  men,  arm* 

who  had  not  been  notified)  were  assembled  at  ed  with  daggers,  and  in  the  pay  of  England, 

the  Tuileries.    Siey^  aroused  their  fears  by  an  had  set  the  deliberations  of  the  representatives 

animated  address  on  the  dangers  of  the  repub-  of  the  people  at  defiance ;  and  that  he,  as  pres- 

hc,  the  plots  of  the  Jacobins,  and  a  meditated  ident  of  the  assembly,  requested  the  military  to 

return  of  the  reign  of  terror,  and  persuaded  quell  the  disturbers.    The  army  hesitated,  when 

them  to  transfer  trie  meeting  of  the  legislative  Lucien  swore  that  he  '*  would  stab  his  own 

bodies  to  St  Cloud,  on  the  pretence  that  they  brotiierifever  he  attempted  any  thingagainst  the 

would  there  be  out  of  danger.    He  also  ner-  liberty  of  the  nation.*'  Murat,  at  the  head  of  a 

Buaded  them  to  appoint  Bonaparte  commanaer-  body  of  grenadiers,  entered  the  hall  and  order* 

in-chief  of  the  military  division  of  Paris.    The  ed  the  deputies  to  disperse.    They  replied  with 

removal  of  the  chambers  they  had  a  right  to  vociferations  and  cui^ses,  and  shouts  of  ^'  The 

effect  by  the  constitution;  but  this  appoint-  republic  forever  I''     The  drums  were  then  or- 

ment  they  had  no  right  to  make,  yet  it  was  dered  to  beat,  the  soldiers  levelled  their  mus- 

made.    Bonaparte  at  once  made  his  arrange-  kets,  and  the  council  eso^ed  by  the  windows, 

ments  for  the  disposal  of  the  troops.    Sieyds  as  it  could.    Meantime  I^apoleon  repaired  to 

and  Duces  resigned  as  members  of  the  directo-  Paris,  circulated  reports  of  his  having  been  at- 

ry ;  Barras,  another  member,  corrupt  and  cow-  tacked  with  daggers,  procured  a  person  named 

ardly,  made  secret  terms  with  Bonaparte  and  Thom6  to  assert  that  he  had  himself  received  the 

also  resigned,  whereby  the  other  two  members,  wounds  intended  for  Napoleon,  and  in  other 

Moulins  aud  Gohier,  were  left  in  a  minority,  ways  won  upon  the  feelings  and  affections  of 

Thus  there  was  in  reality  no  executive  govern-  the  troops.    Sure  of  their  support,  he  was  al- 

mont;    and  the   council  of  600,  which  met  ready  master  of  the  situation.    The  conndlof 

at  11  o'clock,  found  that  their  session   had  500   was   dissolved  by  a  vote  of  some   50 

been  adjourned  to  the  next  day  at  St.  dond.  members,  who  also,  in  connection  with  the  an- 

On   the  19th  Brumaire  (Nov.  10),  the  two  dents,  passed  a  decree  making  Siey^  Napo- 

councUs  met  at  St.  Cloud.     The  republican  leon,  and  Duces  provisional  consulsMnvested 

minority  of  the  ancients  complained  fiercely  of  with  supreme  executive  power.     ^*Thus  was 

the  trick  by  which  they  had  been  left  out  of  consummated,"  says  Mignet,  '^  the  final  blow 

the  proceedings  of  the  previous  day,  when  Nsr  against  liberty,  and  from  that  day  brute  force 

poleon  appeared  at  the  bar  to  justify  the  action,  commenced  its  dominion.''    Others,  however, 

in  the  midst  of  considerable  tumult,  in  which  look  upon  this  eaup  d?€tat  as  a  necessary  ter- 

he  spoke  of  volcanoes,  conspiracies,  traitors,  mination  to  a  reign  of  anarchy  and  eonfdsion, 

&0.,  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  his  language  although  none  seek  to  disguise  the  fiact  that  it 

became  confused  and  incoherent,  and  he  did  was  an  act  of  violence,  in  which  the  entire  civil 

not  recover  himself  till  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  polity  of  a  nation  was  subverted  in  order  to 

the  grenadiers  outside,  when  he  threatened  the  make  way  for  the  snprema^  of  a  single  man. — 

assembly  with  the  army,  if  it  dared  to  dedde  (Bee  Bourrienne,  MimoireiaeydpoUcn;  Thiers, 

against  him.     In  the  council  of  600  a  more  jSiitoire  de  la  rholution  Fran^iu;  Mignet. 

violent  scene  was  enacted.    Luden  Bonaparte  HUtoire  de  la  revolution  Fran^am;  '^Annual 

read  the  resignation  of  the  directors,  the  as-  Register  "for  1799;  H.  de  Barante,  HUUnre 

sembly  shouting:  '^ No  Cromwell,  no  dictator,  du  directoire  de  la  ripublique  Franfaite^  2 

the  constitution  forever  1"     In  the  midst  of  vols^  Paris,  1855.)                                  " 

the  uproar  Napoleon  entered  with  four  grenar  BKUMATH,  or  BstTHPT,   a  French   town, 

diers.    He  attempted  to  address  the  assembly,  in  the  department  of  Bas-Rhin,  on   the  riv- 

which,  ^  furious  at  the  outrage  inflicted  upon  er  Zom,  within  a  short  distance  of  Strasbonre, 

it  by  his  presence,  intermpted  him  with  cries  celebrated  for  a  number  of  tumuli  in  which 

and  clamors.    *^No  soldiers  in  the  sanctuary  have  been  found  pieces  of  wood,  a  hatchet,  a 

of  the  law  T'  they  shouted,  and  crowded  about  knife,  a  ring,  and  some  other  objects,  all  of  Cel- 
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tie  ongin,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  the  latter.    IQa  appearance  was  more  than  pass- 

CeltM  cemetery.    The  society  for  the  preserva-  able.    His  manners,  though  reserved  and  often 

tkn  of  historioal  monuments  of  Alsace  caused  superdlions,  could  be  pkadng  and  gracefbL 

one  of  the  largest  of  the  tumuli  to  be  explored  He  made  tolerable  verses,  could  draw  carica- 

in  1857.  tures.  had  some  musical  taste  and  skill,  dress- 

BBUIQIELL,  GiORGS  Betas,  commonly  call-  ed  aomirablv,  and,  above  all,  without  aiming  at 

ed  Bern  Brummel,  bom  in  London,  in  June,  the  credit  of  beins  a  professed  conver«itionist| 

1778,  died  at  Oaen,  inFrance,  Maren  29,  ISiO.  bad  adaxterity  and  reiMiness  of  language  which, 

ISb  grandfiither,  a  confectioner  in  Bury  street,  thou|^  neither  wit  nor  humor,  was  accepted 

St  James's^  London,  let  lodsings  and  had  his  aa  something  better  than  either.     In  his  dress, 

rooms  oocnpled  for  some  time  by  Mr.  Jenkinson,  the  greatest  study  was  used  not  to  exaggerate. 

sfierward  the   earl  of  Liverpool,  who  first  Bifnplexmunditiit  might  have  been  his  motto. 

msde  uae  of  ^  landlord's  son  as  an  amanuensis,  He  employed  the  best  tradesmen,  and  his  pat- 

and  finally  got  him  a  derkship  in  the  treasury,  ronage,  for  many  years,  gave  them  numeroua 

which,  with  2  other  offices  c<mferred  on  him  customers.    Brummell's  supremacy  was  di:q[>ut- 

soon  mr,  gave  him  an  income  of  £2j500  a  year,  ed  for  a  time  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  on  whose 

Soon  after  the  2d  William  Fitt  beonme  prime  wardrobe  over  £100,000  was  expended,  until 

minister,  the  2d  Brummell  retired  to  the  conn-  the  iocreanng  corpulency  of  the  royal  person 

try  on  a  competency,  with  the  addition  of  a  rendered  competition  ludicrous.     Beau  JBrum- 

penskm,  and,  at  his  death  in  1794,  left  2  sons  mell's  reiga  lasted  21  years,  from  1794  to  1816. 

and  a  daughter,  with  £66,000  among  them.  During  this  time  he  associated  on  equal  terms 

Georga  the  2d  son,  was  educated  at  Eton,  with  the  highest  in  the  land,  royalty  included. 

which  lie  entered  at  the  age  of  12,  and  tiiere  He  was  n&nehalant  as  well  aa  insolent,  assuming 

acquired  diatinetion,  not  by  ability,  scholarship,  a  dictatorship  to  which  the  noblest  and  the  rich* 

nor  industry,  but  by  peculiar  taste  in  dress,  est,  no  matter  what  the  age  or  sex,  appeared  hap* 

Even  then,  a  mere  urchin,  he  acquired  the  py  to  submit.    A  man  without  eaucation,  taU 

•obriqnet  <»    *'Beau  Brummell,'*  which  waa  ent,  manners,  and  money,  could  not  have  done 

contumed  to  him,  not  only  at  Oxford,  wiiere  he  this.    The  tbree  first  he  undoubtedly  possessed, 

went  in  1703,  but  through  his  brilliant  career  and  he  had  the  reputation  of  still  possessing  the 

in    London  and  during  his  exile  in  France,  last,  long  after  the  reality  had  vanished.    A 

Tma  Eton,  he  brought  the  knack  of  writing  man  who  seriously  thought  that  £800  per  an- 

Latin  Tersea;  contested  the  Kewdigate  prize  in  num  was  not  too  much  for  his  tailor's  bill,  and 

the  univend^,  actually  produdng  the  2d  best  who  had  no  income,  would  soon  see  the  last  of 

poem;  and  waageneralfy  believed  to  be  author  of  his  capital.    The  wonder  is  how  long  Brum- 

the  cutting  eqnibe  and  the  practical Jokea  whidi  mell  made  his  last.    In  dress  his  taste  was  ex* 

were  peipetnted  in  his  time.     Immediately  oellent,  and  he  deserves  credit  for  being  the  first 

after  Ida  mther'a  death,  and  at  the  early  age  of  to  substitute  the  delicate  muslin  neckcloth,  ita 

1ft,  the  prince  of  Wales,  having  met  bun  aoci-  too  flexible  nature  subdued  by  a  slight  staroh- 

dfiUtaUy,  took  a  fancy  to  him,  presented  him  witli  ing,   for   the  thick,   padded  roll   which,  be* 

a  oometcy  in    his  own  re^ment  (the  10th  fore  his  innovation,  was  invariably  swathed 

husoars),  made  him  his  constant  companion,  around  the  neck,  as  a  cravat.    At  last  the  inti- 

and  introduced  him  into  tiie  most  fashionable  maoy  with  the  prince  of  Wales  ceased.    Vari- 

sooie^  in  England.    He  was  an  indifferent  ous  accounts  are  given  of  this  rupture.    The 

officer,  earelees,  inattentive,  and  did  not  always  most  popular,  but  always  strongly  denied  by 

know  hia  own  troop.     But,  by  the  favor  of  Brummell,  represented  him  aa  having  familiar- 

the  priooe,   lua  promotion  was   rapid.    Two  ly  called  out  in  the  drawing-room  at  Oarlton 

years  after  he  entered  the  service,  he  was  cap-  house,  '*  Wales  I  ring  tiie  bell,'' a  requisition 

tain.    The  command  of  a  troop  seemed  likely  complied  with  by  the  prince,  who,  when  the 

to  impose    trouble  on  this  juvenile  captain  footman  appeared,  said,  ^*  Call  Mr.  BrummeU'a 

(soarody  out  of  his  teens),  ana  he  threw  up  hia  carriage,"    and  so  bowed  out  his    quondam 

eommianon,  and  sold  out.     Various  reasons  friend.    Another  attributed  it  to  some  remark 

were  aangned.  but  the  probability  is  to  be  found  on  Mrs.  iltzherbert     The  more  probable  rear 

in  hia  love  c^  idleness.    The  death  of  his  &ther  son  may  be  found  in  the  prince's  mstabUity  of 

had  mven  him  over  £80,000,  which  most  men  eharacter.     When  he  waa  tired  of  any  one,^  he 

wow  have  considered  and  employed  as  a  com-  would  cut  the  acquaintance  at  once.    Beside, 

petenar.     Not  so  BrommeU.     He  set  up  a  as  the  coolness  took  place  about  the  time  he  was 

splendid  bachelor's  establishment  in  the  west  made  regent,  he  may  have  desired  to  make  hia 

l&kd,  gave  ^quiaite  dinners,  at  which  the  prince  circle  of  associates  more  select  than  it  had  been, 

and  ue  prince's  fiiends  ''assisted,"  and  before  he  when  he  was  simply  a  man  of  pleasure.    Brum- 

waa  of  age  was  a  recognized  leader  of  haut  tan*  mell,  however,  though  hia  intimacy  at  Oarlton 

Hia  chim  expenditure  was  for  his  house  and  for  house  ceased,  still  continued  the  arbiter  eleganr 

dresa    He  kept  only  a  pair  of  horses,  econom-  tuvrum  in  London.    In  July,  1813,  he  was  one 

ically  relying  on  hia  companiona  to  supply  his  of  4  who  gave  a  memorable  fite.    The  prince 

wants  in  that  respect.     As  his  fortune,  tiiough  regent,  who  had  intimated  his  desire  to  be 

latve,  was  less  than  hia  wants,  he  had  to  improve  present,  was  received  by  the  fkshioDable  qvarU 

it  bj  play  or  marriage^  and  laid  himself  out  for  et^  ana,  while  he  bowed  to  8  of  the  hosts,  pass* 
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ed  the  4th  by  as  a  total  stranger.  Bmmmell,  her  house  was  a  favorite  resort  for  the  literary 
who  knew  his  horror  of  having  his  oorpolencj  notabilities  of  that  capital  Most  of  her  worln 
idlnded  to,  asked^  in  a  most  distinct  tone,  Just  are  written  in  German,  comprising  poemsy 
as  the  prince  passed  him,  ^  Alvanley,  pray  who  travels,  and  essays  on  art 
if  yonr  fiit  friend  t "  This  insolence  was  dexter-  BBUNAI,  a  Malay  state  of  Borneo,  extend- 
ons,  for  it  hit  the  prince  on  the  very  spot  where  ing  fkx>m  the  month  of  Batang-Lnpar  river  in 
he  was  notoriously  thin-sUnned.  After  this,  long.  lOd*"  88'  £.  alons  the  N.  W.  coast  to  the 
when  BrammeU's  fhnds  began  to  ran  low,  he  bay  of  Sandakan,  adjoining  the  territories  of 
became  a  gambler.  Phiy  ran  hiffh  at  the  dnbs.  the  sultan  of  800I00.  Its  inland  boundary  is  a 
One  night,  in  1814,  Brummell  K)st  every  shil-  mountain  range,  at  an  average  distance  of  90 
ling  he  had  in  hand.  He  rfdsed  money  at  usu-  miles  finom  the  coast,  called  the  Madei  and  Angn- 
rious  interest,  appeared  at  the  opera  as  usual,  Angn  range,  formii^  an  unbroken  chain  from 
and  then,  entering  a  fiiend's  carriage,  posted  off  the  nead  waters  of  Batang-Lupar  to  LfUte  Eini- 
to  Dover,  and  was  s^e  in  Calius  the  next  day.  Balu,  which  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  the 
His  capital  was  reduced  to  26,000  francs,  on  bay  of  Sandakan,  The  coast  line  is  about  900 
which,  with  occasional  remittances  from  his  miles;  area,  88,000  sq.  m.  The  state  comprises 
brother  in  Ei^land,  he  contrived  to  live  for  also  several  extensive  ishmds,  Banguey,  Bala- 
some  years.  ^He  took  his  reverses  calmly,  re*  bao,  Malawali,  Mantanani,  Mangkalaan,  and 
marking,  in  reply  to  some  regrets  about  his  exile  numerous  islets,  with  about  -f  of  the  larae  ial- 
at  such  a  place  as  Oalids,  ^'  May  not  a  gentleman  and  of  Palawan.  Probable  pop.  of  the  Bome- 
manage  to  apend  his  time  pleasantly  enou^^  an  portion,  800JOOO;  of  the  islands,  40,000. 
between  London  and  Paris?  "  In  1821,  when  The  territoi^  of  Brunai  is  mostly  covered  with 
George  lY.  passed  through  Oalais,  en  route  to  a  dense  tropical  forest,  accessible  onlv  to  the  Dy- 
Hanover.  Brummell  made  some  timid  advanoeS|  aks  and  orang-outangs ;  and  there  nas  been  no 
which  the  king  contemptuously  disregarded*  oommnnioation  with  the  interior,  by  Europeans 
At  last,  to  place  him  above  actual  want,  Brum-  or  civilized  Asiatics,  except  dong  its  water 
mell  was  appointed  English  consul  at  Caen,  courses.  These  are  numerous ;  the  mouths  of 
where  he  continued,  for  several  years,  until  not  less  than  21  can  be  counted,  which  disem- 
the  office  was  abolished  as  unnecessary.  Occa-  bogne  into  the  China  sea,  between  Cape  Sam- 
aional  remittances  from  his  family  and  a  few  sur-  panmanio  and  Cape  Datoo,  all  of  which  are 
viving  friends  Iq  England  were  seized,  to  pay  a  navigable  far  inland  for  vessels  of  light  draught 
few  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  at  last,  of  water,  and  2,  the  Biyang  and  Brunai,  for  ves- 
reduced  to  absolute  penuiy,  the  former  associate  sels  of  the  largest  class.  Extensive  fields  ot 
of  royalty  and  leader  of  fashion  died  in  a  hospi-  valuable  fossil  coal  have  been  discovered  oa 
talfor  lunatic  mendicants  at  Caen,  at  the  age  of  many  of  these  streams,  and  European  compa- 
62.  He  had  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  exile,  nies  have  commenced  their  development  The 
and  was  only  87  when  his  reign  in  London  came  chief  exports  of  native  production  are  pepper, 
to  a  sudden  dose.  Brummell  found  it  very  ratans^  sago,  camphor,  birds'  nests,  bezoar 
difficult  to  master  the  French  language,  and  stones,  vegetable  tallow,  ebony,  pearl  shells, 
Byron  remarked  on  the  subject  that  ^^like  and  tortoise  shelL  Europeans  are  engaged  in 
Napoleon's  progress  in  Bussia,  Brummell's  pro-  the  mining  and  export  of  coal  and  antimony, 
gress  in  French  was  stopped  by  the  elements.''  the  latter  being  found  in  this  territory  more 
An  amusing  life  of  Brummell,  by  Capt.  Jesse,  abundantly  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
was  published  in  1844^  which  gives  a  graphic  The  principal  imports  are  European  and  Bug^ 
account  of  his  whole  career,  and  a  fiiir  estimate  manufactured  clothai  either  plain  blue  or  smiall 
of  his  character.  checks,  brass  wire^  nre-arms,  coarse  crockeryi 
BRrrN,  f^ixi«BiKS  SopBis  CBBiSTiAira,  a  nnwrousht  iron  m  small  bars,  Chinese  umsi 
German  authoress,  bom  near  Grotiia,  June  8,  iron  caldrona^  and  tobacco.  Salt  is  an  impor* 
1765,  died  in  Copenhagen,  March  25, 1836.  She  tant  item  of  import,  as  on  account  of  the  low, 
was  a  daughter  of  Balthasar  Mnnter,  a  preach-  alluvial  character  of  the  whole  coast  of  Borneo, 
er  and  lyrical  poet,  and  in  her  18th  year  was  none  is  manufactured  in  the  island.  The  sale 
married  to  Konstantin  Brun,  a  wealthy  Dan-  of  it  in  this  territory  is  a  monopoly  of  the 
ish  functionary.  She  accompanied  her  bus-  Malay  sultan,  as  it  is  of  the  Dutch  government 
band  first  .to  St  Petersburg,  then  to  Ham-  wherever  established.  There  is  no  money  in 
burg,  where  for  several  months  she  ei\f  oy-  use,  either  among  Malays  or  Dyaks ;  even  in 
ed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Elopsto^  the  shape  of  coin  it  has  not  yet  been  employed, 
and  then  to  Copenhagen.  In  the  winter  of  Thechief  standards  of  value,  in  the  intercourse 
1788,  in  an  excessively  cold  night,  die  suddenly  between  the  Malays  of  the  coast  and  the  rude 
lost  her  hearing,  ana  from  that  time  devoted  Dyaks  of  the  interior,  are  smaU  bunoles  of  iron 
herself^  for  many  years,  to  travelling  and  to  lit-  rod,  of  the  weight  of  a  Chinese  cattie,  or  1\  lb., 
erary  composition.  She  became  acquainted  and  pieces  of  Bugis  manufiactured  checks, 
with  many  of  the  most  eminent  literary  persons  Among  the  Dyaks  themselves,  smoked  human 
of  her  day :  passed  the  winter  of  1801  at  Cop-  heads  constitute  the  principal  medium  of  ex- 
pet,  with  Madame  de  Sta&l,  after  which  she  change.  Of  the  population  of  this  territory, 
agun  resided  for  several  years  in  Italy*  She  not  more  than  ^  are  Malays,  the  ruling  race, 
finally  returned  to  Copenhagen  in  1810,  whore  The  most  of  them  claim  to  oe  descendants  of 
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eo^uerarai  or  endgrants  from  Menangkftbaii  in  was  evidently  of  much  greater  oonseqnenoe  at 
Soiiatra;  whOe  a  portion  are  ooloniBts  of  pi-  that  period  than  now.    Me  says  that  the  town 
ntieal  Tjmnnfi  from  Mindano  and  the  Booloo  contained  25,000  houses.    Its  present  popula- 
MsodSf  and  some  Bi^aus,  or  Malay  sea  gypsies,  tion  is  only  about  16,000. 
Hw  goTemment  is  an  absolute  despotism;  and  BRUN'OK,  Riohabd  Fsajiz  Fbujpp,  a  Ger- 
tiw  present  saltan,  Omar  Saffeedin,  is  claimed  man  philologist  and  critic,  bom  at  Strasbourg, 
to  be  the  80th  in  direct  Une  from  the  first  Bee.  80,  1729,  died  June  12,  1808.    He  was 
SaxDfltran  oonqneror.    The  aborigines  are  the  educated  in  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris, 
Djaka,  the  same  race  fi>nnd  throughout  Borneo;  served  in  Hanover  as  commissary  of  war,  be- 
and  of  these  there  are  40  different  tribes  in  this  came  acquainted  at  Giessen  with  a  learned  pro- 
territory,  ea4^  one  of  which  speaks  a  language  fessor,  who  inspired  him  with  an  admiration  of 
munteOinble  to  the  others.    The  Zayans,  a  the  Greek  literature;  returned  at  tiie  age  of  80 
tribe  of  Dyaks  found  between  the  Bigang  and  years  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  studied  in  the 
Baram  rivers,  cultivate  com  and  cotton,  and  university  tiU  he  had  mastered  the  Greek  Ian- 
employ  the  buffiilo  in  their  agriculture;  and  guage.    As  an  editor  he  made  no  commentaries, 
Kayan  artisana  fabricate  the  best  sword  and  but  occupied  himself  only  with  the  text    Per- 
kreeee  blades  in  the  archipelago.    Their  man-  suaded  tiiat  all  faults  in  the  language  of  the 
do^va  and  oth^  cutting  weapons  are  famous  Greek  poets  came  from  the  carelessness   of 
thron^out  the  East^  and  are  Imown  in  Europe,  copyists,  he  corrected  the  texts  with  the  utmost 
The  aerebaa,8akairan,  and  Kanowit  tribes,  who  fearlessness,  changing,  omitting,  interpolating, 
inhabit  the  territory  adjacent  to  rivers  of  the  and  transposing  with  an  audacity  often  happy 
Bame  name,  are  noted  for  their  piratical  and  in  respect  of  taste  and  sentiment,  but  censura- 
head-hnnting  propensities,  and  figure  promi-  ble  in  point  of  criticism.    Tet  he  rendered 
nentlj  in  the  history  of  Bajah  Brooke,  who  on  great  service  to  Greek  learning  from  his  ac- 
one  oocanon,  with  the  aid  of  British  ships-of-  oomplished  scholarship,  and  fit>m  the  ciroum- 
war,  alaugfatered  about  2,000  of  these  tribes,  stance  that  he  held  a  lucrative  official  position 
The    coal  of  Labuan  and  of  the  mainland  of  which  enabled  him  to  issue  his  editions  with- 
Bmnaiisof  excellent  quality  for  steamship  uses,  out  depending  on  a  publisher.    He  edited  the 
bean^  considered  equal  to  the  best  Wigan  or  Greek  anthology,  all  of  the  ff-agedies  of  Sopho- 
cazmelcoaL    Itisminedataoost  of  5s.  sterling,  cles,  and  several  of  those  of  ^sohylus  and 
or  about  $1  25,  per  ton ;  and  delivered  to  the  Euripides,  the  Greek  gnomic  ^ts,  and  the 

renmient  at  the  pit^s  mouth  for  lis.,  or  works  of  Anacreon,  Aristophanes,  and  Apol- 

60,  per  ton.    A  royalty  of  28.  6d.  per  ton  lonius  of  Rhodes.    His  labors  were  interrupted 

IS  paid  by  the  mining  contractors. — ^The  sultan  by  the  French  revolution,  whose  principles  he 

of  Brmud  made  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  embraced  with  ardor.  He  was  imprisoned  dur- 

in  1850,  through  our  consul  at  Singapore,  Mr,  ing  the  reign  of  terror,  was  twice  ruined  in 

Balestier,  whidi  secures  to  Americans  an  imre-  property,  and  obliged  with  tearful  eyes  to  part 

atricied  readence,  and  permission  to  acquire  with  hiis  books.    From  this  time  Greek  letters 

aad  liold  property  in  Brunai  territory ;  and  pro-  became  odious  to  him ;  he  transferred  his  love 

Tidee  that,  except  a  charge  of  $1  per  registered  to  Latin  authors,  and  edited  Virgil,  Plautus, 

ton  on  Americui  ressels,  no  other  impost  shall  and  Terence. 

be  levied  on  tiieir  trade ;  that  there  shall  be  no  BRUNDUSIUM.    See  Bbikdibi. 

export  duties ;  and  that  American  citizens  com-  BRUNE,  GTm.LA.TTMB  IjIabib  Anns,  a  marshal 

mittixig  affenixSg  shall  be  Tmder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  empire,  bom  at  Brives-la-Gail- 

of  the  American  consuL    Congress  has  estab-  larde,  March  18,  1768,  died  in  Avignon,  Aug. 

fished  a  consalate  at  the  port  of  Brunai ;  but  2, 1815.    His  father  sent  him  to  Paris  to  study 

the  office  has  not  yet  been  fflled,  as  no  salary  the  law,  but  on  leaving  the  xmiverslty,  finan- 

was  attadied  to  it. — ^The  town  of  Brunai,  and  oial  difficulties    caused    him   to    become    a 

capital  of  the  territory,  is  situated  on  the  river  printer.    In  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 

of  the  aame  name,  about  14  miles  from  its  mouth,  together  with  Gauthier  and  Jourgniao  de  St. 

in  lat  4"*  55'  K.,  long.  114**  55'  E.  It  is  an  aquat-  M^ard,  he  published  the  Journal  gSneral  d6  la 

ic  <dty,  like  Puembang  and  Adheen  in  Suma-  eour  et  de  la  ville.    He  soon  embraced  the 

tra ;  ihe  most  of  its  bamboo  houses  being  afloat,  party  of  the  revolution,  enlisted  in  the  national 

atnd  moored  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  of  the  guara,  and  became  an  ardent  member  of  the 

canals  commTmioating  with  it,  by  strong  cables  club  of  the  eordelien.    His  grand  figure,  mar- 

of  orar,  and  gangways  of  spUt  bamboos.    All  tial  air,  and  boisteroTis  patriotism,  rendered 

ootnmnnication  between  different  parts  of  the  him  one  of  the  military  leaders  of  the  people 

torwn  la  by  boat.    The  state  processions  are  in  in  the  demonstration  of  1791  in  the  Ohamp  de 

cBnamentod  prahua  or  barges ;  the  amusements  Kars,  which  was  crushed  by  Lafayette's  na- 

are  on  the  water;  infants  swim  in  it  before  tional  guards.    Thrown  into^  prison,  and  the 

they  can  walk ;  the  marketing  is  transacted  in  rumor  spreading  that  the  partisans  of  the  court 

fleets  of  sampans  or  small  boats,  that  move  from  had  attempted  to  get  rid  of  him  by  odious 

one  canal  to  another.    I^gafetta  gives  an  inter-  means.  Danton  was  instrumental  in  procuring 

eating  account  of  his  visit  to  Brunai  in  1521,  his  release.    To  the  protection  of  the  latter, 

and  of  the  reception  by  the  sultan  of  the  Span-  among  whose  partisans  ne  became  prominent,  he 

iah  officers  of  Magellan's  expedition.    Thia  state  owed  a  military  appointment  during  the  £unou8 
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days  of  Sept  1702,  and  Ida  sodden  piomattoD.  Moobazon.    The  seoond  part  of  the  operations 

in  Oct  12,  1793,  to  the  rank  of  colonel  and  meeting  with  difficolties,  Bnme  gave  orders  to 

a4jiitant-mi^0r.    He  served  under  Dnmonriez  delay  its  execution  for  24  hours,  although  the 

in  Belgium ;  was  sent  against  the  federalists  of  right  wing^  which  had  commenced  crosamg  on 

GalTados,  advancing  under  Gen.  Pmsaye  upon  the  other  point,  was  already  engaged  with  fur 

Paris,  whom  he  eaoly  defeated.    He  was  next  superior  Austrian  forces.    It  was  only  due  to 

made  a  genend  of  brigade,  and  participated  Gen.  Bupont's  exertions  that  the  right  wing 

in  the  battle  of  Hondsdioote.    The  committee  was  not  destroyed  or  captured,  and  thus  the 

of  public  safety  intrusted  him  with  the  miaeion  saocess  of  the  whole  campaign  imperilled,  llua 

of  putting  down  the  insurrectionary  movements  blunder  led  to  his  recall  to  Paris,    From  1802 

in  the  Gironde,  which  he  did  with  the  utmost  to  1804  he  cut  a  sorry  figure  as  ambassador  at 

rigor.    After  Danton's  imprisonment,  he  was  Constantinople,  where  his  diplomatic  talents 

expected  to  rush  to  the  rescue  of  his  friend  and  were  not,  as  in  Switzerland  and  Piedmont 

protector,  but  k^ping  prudently  aloof  during  backed  by  bayonets.    On  his  return  to  Paris,  in 

the  fint  moments  of  danger,  he  contrived  to  Dec.  1804,  Kapoleon  created  him  marshal  in 

shift  through  the  reign  of  terror.  After  the  9th  preference  to  generals  like  Leoourba    Having 

Theimidor  he  again  joined  the  now  victorious  for  a  while  commanded  the  camp  at  Boologne, 

Dantonists,  and  followed  Fr^ron  to  Marseilles  he  was,  in  1807,  sent  to  Hamburg  as  governor 

and  Avignon.    On  the  18th  Vend^miaire  (Oct  of  the  Hanseatic  towu&  and  as  commander  of 

5, 1796)  he  acted  as  one  of  Bonaparte's  under-  the  reserve  of  the  grand  army.    In  this  qoalltj 

generals  against  the  revolted  sections  of  Paris,  he  vigorously  seconded  Bourrienne  in  his  pecu- 

After  having  assisted  the  directory  in  putting  lations.  In  order  to  settle  some  contested  points 

down  the  conspiracy  of  the  camp  at  Grenoble  of  a  truce  concluded  with  Sweden  at  Scmach- 

(Sept  9, 1796),  he  entered  the  Italian  army  in  tow,  he  had  along  personal  interview  with  King 

the  division  of  Massena,  and  distinguished  him*  Gustavua,  who.  in  met,  proposed  to  him  to  betray 

self  during  the  whole  campaign  by  great  intre*  his  master.    The  manner  in  which  he  declined 

pidity.    Wishing  to  propitiate  the  chie&  of  the  this  offer  raised  the  sospicionsof  Ni^leon,  who 

cordUien^  Bonaparte  attributed  part  of  his  sue*  became  highl  v  incensed  when  Bnme,  drawing 

cess  at  Bivoli  to  Ihe  exertions  of  Brune,  ap»  up  a  oonventiod  relating  to  the  surrender  of 

pointed  him  general  of  division  on  the  battle-  the. island  of  ROgen  to  the  French,  mentioned 

neld,  and  induced  the  directory  to  instal  him  as  simply  the  French  and  the  Swedish  armies 

commander  of  the  second  division  of  the  Italian  as  parties  to  the  agreement  without  any  al* 

army,  made  vacant  by  Augereau's  departure  for  losion  to  his  ^'  imperial  ana  royal  miyesty." 

Pans.    After  the  peace  of  OampoFormio  he  Brnne  was  instantly  recalled  by  a  letter  of  Ber- 

was  employed  by  Uie  directory  on  the  mission  thien  in  which  the  latter,  on  the  express  order 

of  first  lulling  the  Swiss  Into  security,  then  of  iNapoleon,  stated  **that  such  a  scandal  had 

dividing  their  councils,  and  finally,  when  an  never  occurred  since  the  days  of  Pharamond." 

army  had  been  concentrated  for  that  purpose,  On  his  return  to  France,  he  retired  into  private 

falling  upon  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  seizing  its  life.    In  1814  he  gave  Ins  adhenon  to  tho  acts 

public  treasury ;  on  which  occasion  Brune  for-  of  die  senate,  and  received  the  cross  of  St  Loois 

got  to  draw  up  an  inventory  of  the  plunder,  from  Louis  XYHI.    During  the  Hundred  Days 

Again,  by  dint  of  mancsuvres,  bearing  a  diplo-  he  became  again  a  Bonaparust,  and  received  the 

matio   rather  than  a  military  character,  he  command  of  a  corps  of  observation  on  the  Yar, 

forced  Charles  Emmanud.  the  king  of  Sar^niai  where  he  displayed  against  the  royalista  ttx» 

and  the  apparent  ally  of  france,  to  deliver  into  bmtal  vigor  of  his  Jacobin  epoch.    After  tho 

his  hands  the  dtadel  of  Turin  (July  8^  1798).  battle  of  Waterloo  he  proclaim^  the   kin^ 

The  Batavian  campaign,  which  lasted  about  2  Starting  from  Toulon  for  Paris,  he  arrived  at 

months,  forms  the  great  event  of  Brune's  mill-  Avignon,  on  Aug.  2^  at  a  moment  when  that 

tary  life.    In  this  campai^  he  defeated  the  town  had  for  15  days  been  doomed  to  carnage 

combined  English  and  Russian  forces,  under  the  and  inoendiiuy  fires  by  the  royalist  mob.  Being 

oommand  of  Qie  duke  of  York,  who  capitulated  recognized  by  tiiem,  he  was  shot,  the  mob 

to  him,  promiaing  to  restore  all  the  French  seizing  his  corpse,  dragging  it  tmrou^  the 

prisoners  taken  by  the  English  from  the  com-  streets,   and   throwing   it   into   the  Khone. 

menoement  of  the  anti-Jaoobinio  war.    After  **  Brune,  Massena,  Augereau,  and  many  othera^^' 

the  eaup  eTetat  of  the  18thBrumaire,  Bonaparte  said  Napoleon  at  St  HdeniL  *^  were  intrepid 

appointed  Brune  a  member  of  the  newly  creat*  depredators."    In  regard  to  his  military  talents 

ed  council  of  state,  and  then  despatched  him  he  remarks:  "Brune  was  not  without  a  oertsdn 

against  the  royalists  of  Brittany.    Sent  in  1800  merit,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  a  gSnSral  de 

to  the  army  of  Italy,  Brune  occupied  8  hostile  tribune  rather  than  a   terrible  warrior.'*     A» 

camps,  intrenched  on  the  Yolta,  drove  the  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  his  native 

enemy  beyond  this  river,  and  took  measures  for  town  in  1841. 

crossing  it  instantly.    Acoording  to  his  orders^  BRUNEHAUT,  or  BRrNrannx,  a  ibmooa 

the  army  was  to  effect  its  passage  at  8  points,  queen  of  Austrasia,  the  eastern  kingdom  of 

the  right  wing  nnder  Qen.  Dupont  between  a  the  Franks,  bom  in  684,  killed  in  614.     The 

mill  situated  on  the  Yolta  and  the  village  of  daoghter  of  Athanagild,  the  Visigoth  king  of 

Pozzolo,  the  left  wing  under  Brune  himself  at  Spain,  she  married  in  668  Siegbert,  king  of 
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AnstnsiA,  and  abjured  i^rianism.  This  mar-  being  obarged  by  some  with  monstron^  crimes, 
riage  was  celebrated  bj  Fortanatns,  bishop  of  and  loaded  by  others  with  romantic  praises. 
Poitiera,  in  a  poem  still  extant.  Ohilperic,  Her  contemporaries  usaallj  speak  of  her  with 
ling  of  Nenstria,  and  brother  of  Siegbert,  also  favor.  Fortanatns  praises  her  grace  and  bean- 
allied  himself  with  the  most  poWerfnl  family  in  ty ;  Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  her  as  a  model 
Spain  by  marrying  Gakuinda,  the  youngest  of  yirtue,  wisdom,  and  gentleness;  and  Pope 
of  the  oanght^rs  of  Athanagild.  Instigated,  Gregory  the  Great  styles  her  a  pious  queen 
however,  by  his  mistress,  Fredegonda,  whom  he  and  a  Christian  mother.  6he  was  fond  of 
afterward  made  his  queen,  he  soon  abandoned  architecture,  and  lavished  immeose  treasures 
and  mnrdered  Galsainda.  Brunehaut,  eager  to  upon  structures  of  imposing  grandeur.  The 
avenge  her  sister,  impelled  her  husband  to  attack  history  of  the  rivalries  of  Brunehild  and 
the  kingdom  of  Ohilperic,  who  was  obliged  to  Crimehild,  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  and 
retreat  K>r  safely  into  Toumay.  She  was  expect-  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Nibelungen,  has  been 
ing  to  wreak  a  fearful  vengeance  upon  Chilperio  thought  to  reecho  the  long  quarrel  between 
and  Fredegonda,  when  Siegbert  was  shun  in  the  the  queens  of  Austrasia  and  T^'eustria.  A  trag- 
camp  by  assassins  sent  by  the  queen  of  Kens-  ed^  under  the  title  and  on  the  subject  of  Brun- 
tria.  The  Austraaian  army  was  immediately  ehildewaspublishedby£manuelGeibel,inl858. 
dissipated,  and  Brunehaut  fell  into  the  power  BBUNEL,  Sin  Mark  Isaubabt,  a  renowned 
of  Ohilperic,  and  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  civil  engineer,  born  at  Haqueville,  near 
Rouen.  There  she  induced  Meroveus,  one  of  Bouen,  April,  25,  1769,  died  Dec.  12,  1849. 
the  sons  of  the  Neustrion  king,  to  marry  her.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  educated  at 
and  favored  by  Pretextatus,  the  bishop  of  Bouen,  studied  drawing  and  hydrography,  and 
Bonen,  eifeeted,  after  a  time,  her  escape  to  in  1786  entered  the  merchant  service,  and 
Austrasia,  then  governed  by  ner  son  ChUde-  made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  On 
bert  At  first  repelled  by  the  Austrasian  board  ship  he  constructed  nautical  instruments, 
nobles,  who  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grerman  for-  and,  it  is  said,  a  pianoforte.  In  1793,  for  polit- 
ests  had  preserved  their  rude  and  independent  ical  reasons,  he  fled  from  France  to  Kew  York, 
habits,  she  yet  succeeded  in  recovering  her  au-  where  he  undertook  the  expiration  and  survey 
thority,  and  obtained  ascendency  over  Vie  of  some  lands  for  a  French  land  company,  and 
young  king.  She  was,  however,  obliged  to  in  1794  commenced  the  survey  .of  the  Oham- 
guard  against  the  snares  of  Fredegondia,  who  plain  canaL  He  sent  in  a  design  for  the  houses 
had  already  slain  Pretextatus  and  Meroveus.  of  congress,  and  was  much  employed  as  an  en- 
In  587  she  concluded  with  Gontran  the  treaty  gineer  and  architect  in  New  York,  both  by  the 
of  Andelot,  which  fixed  the  limits  between  state  and  by  private  individuals.  After  a  stay 
Austrada  and  Burgundy.  After  the  death  of  of  a  few  years  in  America,  he  returned  to  £u- 
Childebert  in  695,  the  nobles  prevented  her  rope,  and  visited  England.  His  maritime  pur- 
from  ruHng  in  the  name  of  her  grandson,  The-  suits  gave  a  direction  to  his  engineering  genius, 
odebert  II. ;  but  another  of  her  grandsons,  Thi-  and  he  invented  machinery  for  cutting  the 
erry  IL,  received  her  in  Burgundy,  and  made  blocks  used  in  the  rigging  of  ships,  which 
her  nustresB  of  his  affairs.  She  quickly  kindled  effected  a  vast  saving  both  of  time  and  money, 
a  war  between  the  2  brothers.  Theodebert,  The  value  of  this  was  appreciated  by  govern- 
ranqoiahed  atToul  and  at  Tolbiac,  was  slain  with  ment,  and  its  use  for  the  royal  dockyards  was 
his  famUj  in  612.  Thierry  was  poisoned  mys-  secured  by  a  large  premium  to  the  inventor.  He 
terionaly  soon  after,  and  Brunehaut  in  her  old  produced  numerous  other  admirable  machines, 
age  seemed  about  to  ascend  the  throne  again,  amoog  others  a  toy  for  shuffliug  and  packing 
when  she  was  opposed  by  Gothaire  II.,  son  of  cards,  as  a  professional  compliment  to  OountesB 
Fredegonda,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Burgun-  Spencer.  His  great  work  was  the  Thames  tunnel, 
dians  and  Austrasians.  She  encountered  tiie  about  2  miles  below  London  bridge.  Thediffi- 
enemj  on  the  banks  of  the  Aisne.  but  her  culties  were  immense.  The  stratum  between 
troopo,  secretly  corrupted  before  the  battle,  re-  the  bed  of  the  river  and  the  London  blue  clay 
fused  to  fight,  and  Brunehaut  fell  into  the  suitable  for  engineering  operations  was  so  nar- 
hands  of  the  son  of  Fredegonda.  The  latter  row,  that  in  some  places  only  6  feet  was  left 
reproached  her  with  having  caused  the  death  between  the  river  and  the  crown  of  the  arch, 
of  10  kings,  or  sons  of  kings,  exposed  her  for  8  Oonsequently,  the  river  broke  in  frequently  and 
days  to  torture  and  to  the  insolts  of  the  sol-  deluged  the  works.  The  tunnel  was  opened 
diera,  and  then  bound  her  by  a  foot  and  an  in  1843,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  engineer- 
arm  to  the  tajl  of  a  wild  horse.  Her  limbs  ing  triumph,  although  as  a  commercial  specular 
were  coDected  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  scat-  tion  it  is  a  f&ilure.  In  his  profession  he  waa 
tered  to  the  winds.  "  Thus  perished,"  says  distinguished  by  untiring  perseverance  and  in- 
Skmondi,  *^one  of  the  most  powerful  queens  exhaustible  fertility  of  invention.  In  private  life 
^who  has  ever  nuuntained  a  dominion  on  the  he  was  universally  respected. — ^Isahbabt  Kinq- 
earth ;  who,  though  often  experiencing  adverse  dom,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  1806,  at  Ports- 
fbrtone,  always  rose  above  it  by  her  force  of  mouth.  He  waa  educated  at  the  college  of 
character,  indomitable  courage,  rare  talents,  Henry  lY.  at  Oaen  in  Normandy,  and  was  resi* 
and  unaarpassed  skDl  in  governing  men."  She  dent  engineer  of  the  Thames  tunnel  under  his 
bas  been  most  diversely  judged  by  historians,  father.    Here  he  had  several  narrow  escapes 
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of  his  Ufe  firom  the  breaking  in  of  the  water,  orders.    His  great  works  are  the  capola  of  the 

He  was  long  oocnpied  on  an  engine  driven  by  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Florence, 

carbonic  acid  gas,  designed  by  his  father,  the  the  celebrated  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  and  the 

nse  of  which  as  a  motive  power  was  abandoned  abbey  at  Fiesole. 

from  economical  motives,  althongh  the  maohin-  BRUNET,  Jaoqubs  Ohablxs,  a  French  biblio- 

ery  was  brought  to  high  perfection.    At  the  grapher,  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  2, 1780.    The  son 

commencement  of  the  railway  system  of  £ng-  of  a  bookseller,  he  early  acquainted  himself 

land,  Mr.  Brunei  threw  himself  with  ardor  into  with  rare  editions  and  copies  of  books,  and 

the  movement    He  planned  the  Great  West-  made  several  catalogues  of  old  libraries.    His 

em,  the  noblest  and  most  massively  constracted  most  important  work  is  a  Manuel  du  Lihraire 

line  in  the  world.  He  designed  the  broad  gauge,  et  de  Vamateur  de  livres^  which  appeared  in  1810, 

on  which  the  highest  locomotive  speed  mther*  and  to  which  a  supplement  of  new  bibliograph- 

to  known  is  attainable,  which  cannot  however,  leal  researches  was  added  in  1884.    A  4th  edi- 

be  said  to  answer  in  an  economical  point  of  tion  in  5  vols,  appeared  in  1842-^44,  and  a  5th 

view.    We  believe  that  he  is  the  inventor  of  edition  has  been  announced  for  1858.     The 

the  skew  bridge,  by  which  the  inconvenience  completeness  of  this  work  makes  it  of  value 

in  railway  engineering  of  constructing  bridges  to  the  bibliographers  of  all  countries.    In  1852 

at  right  angles  with  a  water  or  roadway  is  he  published  researches  upon  the  original  edi* 

avoided.    Beside  being  engineer-in-chief  to  the  tions  of  Rabelais. 

Great  Westem  railway,  and  its  numerous  con-  BRUNETTI,  Anoelo,  a  leader  of  the  Roman 

necting  Unes,  he  was  the  constractor  of  the  democracy  in  1848  and  1849,  more  generallj 

Great  Western  steamship,  the  first  which  reg-  known  in  Rome  under  the  name  of  Ciceraacchio. 

nlarly  traversed  Uie  Atk^tic,  and  which  traded  A  carman  by  trade,  he  obtained  much  influence 

for  many  years  between  Bristol  and  New  York,  over  the  Roman  populace,  which  during  the 

afterward  of  the  Great  Britain  screw  steamship,  time  of  the  reformatory  aspirations  of  Pius  IK. 

and  lately  of  that  prodigious  result  of  skill  and  he  exerted  in  the  pope's  favor,  but  subsequently 

ingenuity,  the  Leviathan.     Mr.  Brunei  took  in  favor  of  Mazzini,  whose  cause  was  to  a  great 

part  in  the  floating  and  raising  of  the  Conway  extent  indebted  to  Branetti  for  its  success, 

and  Britannia  tubmar  bridges,  constructed  some  After  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French^ 

of  the  most  important  docks  on  the  Engli^  Brunetti  removed  to  Genoa,  and  subsequently 

coast-,  conducted  the  works  of  the  Tuscan  portion  to  France.  His  execution,  by  Austrian  soldiers, 

of  the  Sardinian  railway,  and  of  other  foreign  was  reported  in  1856.    According  to  another 

railways,  and  during  the  war  with  Russia  he  report  he  has  been  seen  at  a  later  period,  at 

had  the  entire  charge  of  establishing  and  organ-  Zertch,  in  the  Crimea,  carry  mg  on  a  successfal 

izing  the  Renkioi  hospitals  on  the  Dardanelles,  trade  as  a  sutler. 

The  Box  tunnel  on  the  Great  Westem  railway,  BRt^N  (Slavic,  Brrvo^  a  ford),  a  circle  in 

near  Bath,  is  a  fit  pendant  to  his  father^s  Thames  Moravia ;  pop.  369,200.  The  capital,  of  the  aame 

tunneL  The  Hungerford  suspension  bric^  on  the  name,  pop.  45,000,  is  situated  on  a  declivity  at 

Thames,  at  London,  the  largest  span  in  England,  the  confluence  of  the  Schwarza  and  the  Zwitta- 

is  a  model  of  lightness  and  elegance.  As  may  wa.  and  is  connected  by  railway  with  Vienna 

be  inferred  from  his  profesnonal  achievement^  ana  Prague.    The  streets  are  generally  narrow 

his  activity  and  industry  are  absolutely  inde-  and  crooked,  but  are  well  paved  and  lighted, 

fiitigable,  while  his  enthusiasm  and  self-confi-  and  relieved  by  large  open  squares,  in  several 

denoe  are  xmbounded.    On  the  latter  point  it  of  which  are  fountains.    Fortifications  separate 

is  related  that  when  the  controversy  between  the  city  fi*om  a  number  of  suburbs.    It  was 

engineers  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  broad  formerly  defended  bv  the  castle  of  Spielberg, 

and  narrow  gauges  was  at  its  height^  Mr.  Bra-  which  stands  on  a  Ligh  hill  just  bacK  of  the 

nel  offered  to  &ve  one  of  his  own  ordinarr  town.    This  castle  was  converted  into  a  state 

broad  gauge  locomotives,  wiUi  a  common  load,  prison,  and  was  the  place  of  confinement  of 

at  100  miles  an  hour,  if  any  narrow  gauge  en-  Silvio  Pellico,  and  of  other  political   offend- 

sineer  would  accept  the  challenge.    None  was  ers.     The  last  remnants  of  its   fortifications 

founddaringenoughto  takeitup.   The  history  were  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1809.    The 

of  this  gauge  controversy  is  fuUy  detailed  in  city  contains  many  fine  buildings,  some  of 

Mr.  BmUes^s  "Life  of  George  Stephenson.'*  the  most  notable  of  which  are  the  cathedral, 

Mr.  Brunei  is  vice-president  of  the  institution  the  church  of  St.  James,  built  between  1814  and 

of  civil  engineers  and  of  the  society  of  art  1480,  the  LaiMaus^  formerly  a  rich  Augnsti- 

fellow  and  member  of  the  council  of  the  royal  nian  convent,  the  barracks,  once  a  Jesuit  col* 

society,  and  member  of  many  other  learned  lej^e,  the  city  hall,  and  the  palaces  of  Prince 

societies.             Dietrichstein  and  Prince  Kannitz.    A  public 

BRIJNELLESCHI,  Filippo  di  Sbb  Lappi,  an  park,  the  Augarten,  was  opened  by  Joseph  II., 

Italian  architect^  bom  in  Florence  in  1877,  died  and  m  the  public  gardens  of  the  Franzenburg 

there  in  1444.    He  first  studied  painting  and  quarter  is  a  monument  to  the  emperor  Frauds  I. 

sculpture,  and  brought  the  art  of  perspective  to  The   Zderad   monument — one    of  the    moat 

perfection ;  but  as  an  architect  he  g^ned  roost  ancient   of  Moravia — stands   outside   of  the 

distinction,  having,  according  to  his  country-  town.     Brllnn  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat 

men,  revived  the  I)oric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  of  the  principal  law  and  military  courts  for 
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MonTsa  and  Anstrun  SQeoa.     A  Protestant  Lettving  Enffland  Feb.  8, 1854.  on  ooeasion  of 

ooDsistofy  IB  also  held  here.   It  has  a  fn^eat  num-  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Rnasia,  he  waa 

ber  of  ednoatkuifll,  hUtorical,  ohantable,  and  wpointed  ambassador  at  the  Gkrman  diet  in  Oot^ 

scientific  institationa,  a  yalnable  mosenm,  bo*  1865,  attended  in  the  following  year  the  peace 

tame  garden,  pnblio  library,  and  provincial  bank,  conferences  of  ParieL  as  Sid  representative  of 

It  is  an  ancient  place,  foil  of  historical  assoda-  Bnssia,  and  was  nominated  ambassador  at  Ber* 

tionsw    The  citaael  waa  blockaded  by  the  Hrni-  lin,  Feb.  10, 1857,  where  he  remained  nntil  the 

gariana  in  947 ;  the  town  itself  was  besieged  by  beginning  of  1858,  when  he  waa  again  selected 

the  Swedes  in  1645,  and  by  the  Prossians  in  as  ambanador  in  London. 

174S.    It  has  repeatedly  been  destroyed  by  BBUNO  tub  Gbbat,  archbishop  of  Cologne 

fire,  and  in  1558  the  plagne  carried  off  4,000  of  and  dnke  of  Lorraine,  son  of  Henry  I.,  emperor 

the  inhabitants,  to  whose  memory  a  colnmn  has  of  Germany,  bom  in  925,  died  at  Beims,  Oct 

been  raised  in  tiie  great  square.    Napoleon  had  11,  955.    ne  was  distingniahed  for  learning  and 

luB  head-quarters  here  before  the  battle  of  Ans-  charity.    There  are  attributed  to  him  commen- 

terlitz,  Dec.  1805.  Amonnment  incommemora-  taries  on  the  Goi^ls  and  the  Pentateuch,  and 

tion  of  the  battle  of  Leipsc  has  been  erected  on  several  lives  of  saints, 

a  nelgliboring  hill  called  the  Franzensberg.  BBUNO,  Saint.    I.  The  apostle  to  the  Pros* 

Brtinn  owes  its  proq>erity  chiefly  to  its  mann-  sians,  bom  of  a  noble  Saxon  lamily  at  Qaerfurfc 

£actarea  and  to  its  fifcilities  for  trade,  bvmeana  in  970,  succeeded  St.  Adalbert  in  his miBsionary 

of  railway  commonication  with  Vienna,  jPrague,  labors,  converted  the  emperor  Henry  IL,  and 

Srerian,  and  Pesdh    Its  woollen  manmactories  became  his  chaplain,  and  was  assassinated  in 

are  tbe  most  ezteosive  in  the  Austrian  domin-  1008  by  the  pasans  of  Lithuania.     IL  The 

lonai     Leather,  cotton  goods,  silk,  fflass,  soap,  founder  of  the  oroer  of  Oarthusians,  bom  about 

machineiy,  Ao^  are  mo  producea  in  great  1030  of  a  noble  fiamilyatOologne,  died  in  1101. 

qnaotities.  Befusing  the  metropolitan  see  of  Bheims,  he  for- 

BRUNNEN,  a  village  of  the  Swiss  canton  sook  the  world  for  the  practice  of  asceticism  in 

Still  wy(^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Muotta,  on  the  the  mountain  wilds  between  France  and  Italy. 

lake  of  Lucerne.    It  is  memorable  as  the  spot  The  order  which  he  founded  derives  its  name 

where  the  deputies  of  the  8  cantons  of  Schwytz,  from  hu  abode  near  Grenoble,  where  he  estab- 

Uri^  and  Unterwalden  laid  the  basis  of  the  Hel*  lished  the  rules  of  a  severe  austerity.    He  was 

retio  republic,  Dec  9, 1815.     '  invited  to  Bome  in  1089  by  Pope  Urban  U., 

BRUNNOW,  £b3ibt  Gxoaa  ton,  a  German  who  had  formerly  been  his  disciple,  refused  the 

aoT^iat  and  champion  of  homodopathy,  bora  in  ecclesiastical  dignities  which  were  offered  him, 

Dresden,  April  6, 1795,  died  there^  May  4, 1845.  died  in  a  monastery  which  he  had  founded  in 

In  1818,  while  at  theuniversity  of  Leipsic,  he  suf-  Oalabria,  and  was  canonized  in  1514. 

ftred  from  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  which  was  cured  ^  BBUNO,  Giobdano,  an  Italian  pantheistical 

by  Hahnemann^  homoBopathic  treatment,  and  pnilosopher,  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 

iMnoeiQirthdevotedhimself  to  the  dissemination  century,  at  Nola,  near  Naples,  burnt  at  the 

of  the  principles  of  homcBopathy.    He  took  a  stake  in  Bome,  Feb.  17,  1600.    Of  the  earlier 

prominent  put  in  the  foundation  of  a  homoeopa-  events  of  his  life  scarcelv  any  thing  is  known, 

tbio  asBoeiation  in  Gennany,  and  translated  except  that  he  was  a  sealoua  student  of  Greek 

Hahnamann^s   Organon   der  EeUkunds   into  and  Boman  literature,  of  philosophy,  mathe- 

f  rsDi^  and,  in  conjunction  with  Stapf  and  matioa,  and  astronomy.     He  was  one  of  the 

Grrosa,  his  Jieine  ArtneimitteUehrB  into  Latin,  first  to  embrace  the  astronomical  theories  of 

In  1844,  he  wrote  a  book  called  *^  A  Glance  at  Copernicus,  which  had  been  spread  before  the 

Hahniwmpnand  atHomoaopatiiy,"  and  he  is  also  world  in  1543.    Having  entered  the  order  of 

tbe  anthorofsome  lyrical  poems  and  novels,  of  the  Dominicans,  his  liberal  opinions  on  re- 

wrhidihis  C^rifi/^ecm^ttttoaandhis  Trovhadour  ligious  subjects,  and  his  bold  attacks  on  mon* 

derive  some  importance  from  their  historical  astic   institutions,  made    him   an   object   of 

^MTBcter. — ^Pmupp,  baron,  a  Bussian  diplo*  hatred  and  denunciation.    He  fled  from  Italy 

matist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bora  in  Dres-  to  Geneva  in  1580,  but  the  hostility  of  the 

den,  Aug.  81, 1797,  studied  at  t£e  univerrity  of  Oalvinists  there  was  such  that  he  found  himself 

L^ipeie.    He  entered  the  Bussian  service  in  in  a  worse  condition  than  before,  and  once  more 

1818,  and  waa  employed  for  some  time  in  the  became  a  wanderer.     After  a  short  stay  at 

(iffioe  o#  the  goveraor-general  of  Bessarabia.  Lyons  and  Toulouse,  he  went  to  Paris,  where 

SaboeqoentlyCkiuntOrioff  availed  himself  of  his  he  obtained  a  certain  celebrity  by  writing  a 

aervioea  in  drawing  up  the  treaty  of  Adrianople.  comedy   entitied   H  eandelajo^  and   also  by 

and  in  other  negotiations.    He  was  af^rward  several  treatises  on  the  Atb  Magna  of  Baymond 

nominated  impenal  oouncdllor,  attached  to  the  Lully.     In  1588  he  went  to  London,  where 

office  of  Count  Keaselrode,  and  appointed  am*  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 

basaador  at  Stattgart  and  Darmstadt  in  1839.  and  other  eminent  persons,  with  whom  he  had 

In  the  coarse  of  ^e  same  year,  he  was  sent  on  frequent  meetings,  to  which  only  congenial 

a  epecial  mission  to  London,  and,  after  a  brief  spirits  were  admitted.    After  a  residence  there 

Tiatt  to  Germany,  accredited  there  aa  ambassar  of  2  years,  he  returaed  to  Paris,  and  in  public 

^t  in  Jnly,  1840,  taking  part  during  the  follow-  lectures  violently  attacked  the  pldlosophy  of 

ing  15  years  in  many  memorable  negotiations.  Aristotie,  showing  an  independence  of  tnooght 
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which  alone  would  have  made  him  a  heretic;  held  together  more  bj  the  foroe  of  intnitioii 
for  in  those  times  Aristotle^s  philosophy  had  than  bj  argument  or  log^c.    Still,  saoh  as  it  is,  < 
almost  the  sanctity  of  religion,  notwithstand-  it  has  proved  very  captivating,  and  not  wiihont 
ing  the  ooorageons  attempts  of  the  spirited  influence  on  the  development  of  modem  tbooght.          ^ 
Peter  Ramus  to  overturn  it.    Bruno  defended  Montaigne  excepted,  there  is  no  philoBopher  of 
his  opinions  in  public  discussions  with  Hen-  the  16th  century  who  has  been  so  frequently  a 
nequin  and  others,  but  at  last,  when  he  had  subject  of  research  and  comment  by  modem 
set  up  a  complete   pantheistical   system  in  scholars  as  Giordano  Bruno.    Descartes  has 
his  writings,  Paris  became  a  dangerous  place  borrowed   largely  from    him,  and  Spinoza's 
for  him,  and  in  1586  he  went  to  Germany,  system  would  appear  almost  like  Bruno's,  re- 
After  a  brief  stay  at  Marburg,  he  settled  at  the  fined  in  the  logical  crucible  of  Descartes.    Naj,         i 
university  of  Wittenberg  as  a  lecturer  on  phi-  even  with  some  philosophers  of  the  19th  ceo- 
losophy  and  mathematics.    But  his  restlessness  tarj  Bruno  has  been  a  favorite.    One  of  Uie 
did  not  allow  him  to  remun  there  more  than  2  profoundest  works  of  Schelling  bears  the  name 
Tears.    In  his  valedictory  address  he  paid  the  of  Bruno  on  its  title  (^^  Bruno,  or  the  Divine 
highest  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Luther,  but  he  and  the  Natural  Principle  of  Things*'),  and  this        i 
declined  the  pressing  invitations  which  he  re-  once  more  directed  tiie  general  attention  of 
oeived  to  join  the  Lutberan  church  as  persist-  scholars  to  Bruno^s  works,  which  had  become 
ently  as  he  had  those  of  the  Calvimsts  at  Gene-  extremely  rare.    They  have  been  republished 
va.    For  4  years  he  went  from  one  German  since  then,  those  written  ii^  Italian  by  Wagner 
university  to  another,  lecturing  now  at  Prague,  {Opere  di  Giordano  Bruno,  2  vols.,  Leipdo, 
then  at  Helmstadt,  then  agam  at  Frankfort  1880),  those  written  in  Latin  (Jordani  Bruni 
until,  in  1592,  contrary  to  the  urgent  advice  of  Ifolani  ieripta  qtua  latins  redegit  ofnnia\  by 
his  firiends  and  weU-wishers,  he  ventured  to  re-  GfrOrer,  in  his  Corpus  Philowphorum  (Stutt-        , 
turn  to  Italy.    There  he  remained  for  6  years,  gart,  1834').    The  works  of  Bruno  are  numer-        , 
living  in  Padua,  unmoleeted  by  the  ecclesiastical  ous  and  oi  the  most  varied  character.    It  has 
authorities,  and  devoting  his  time  to  philosoph-  been  stated  already  that  he  was  the  author  of  a 
ioal  researches  and  literary  pursuits.    At  last,  comedy  which,  by  the  way,  was  at  a  much 
in  1598,  when  on  a  visit  to  Venice,  he  was  ar-  later  period  conddered  good  enough  to  be  adaptr 
rested  by  the  inquisition,  sent  to  Rome,  and  kept  ed  to  the  French  stage.    His  mishing  wit,  at 
in  a  dungeon  for  2  years,  in  the  hope  that  least  what  in  those  times  was  honored  with 
his  physical  sufferings  would  make  him  recant  that  name,  and  his  keen  perception  of  the  ri^c- 
his  aoctrines.    But  in  this  his  opponents  were  ulcus,  prompted  him  to  write  satires  wMch 
mistaken.    He  would  not  falsify  his  opinions  even  now,  when  the  interest  in  their  subiects 
even  to  save  his  life.    Accordingly,  he  was  pub-  has  entirely  passed  away,  are  agreeable  reamng. 
lidy  burned  at  the  stake  as  a  heretic,  an  innd^  Of  these,  the  Spaecio  delta  &8tia  trion/anU 
and  a  breaker  of  his  vows.  He  died  as  he  had  Uvea.  ('^Expulsion  of  the  Triumphant  Beast^Oi  &  ^^ 
Even  when  the  flames  had  enveloped  him,  and  on  the  immorality  of  the  times,  and  the  Cabala 
life  had  become  almost  extinct  he  turned  his  del  ea/tallo  Fegaaeo  eoJVaggiunta  del  anno  Cil 
fBM)e  away  in  disgust  from  a  zealous  monk  who  lenieo,  a  satirical  eulogy  on  ignorance,  were  the 
held  out  to  him  a  crucifix. — ^Bruno  was  a  man  best    The   Oena  delle  Ceneri  Q^  Table-talk  on 
of  great  mental  activity,  facility  and  breadth  Ash  Wednesday  '^)  is  a  spirited  dialogue  in  de- 
of  perception,  boldness  of  thought,  and  of  a  fence  of  the  Copernican  theory.     But  those  of 
vivid  imagination,  aided  by  extraordinary  power  his  works  in  which  he  has  developed  his  philo- 
and  brilliancy  of  expression,  both  in  speaking  sophical  views  in  the  clearest  and  most  concise 
and  writing.    As  a  philosopher,  his  place  is  form,  are  the  essays,  J)ella  cauao,  priMiplOy 
upon  the  dividing  line  between  l^ose  devotees  ed  una,  DelV  ii\finito  universo^  e  mondi,  and 
ox  scholasticism  and  classicism — ^who,  during  the  J)e  monade,  numero^  et  Jigura.     In  his  system 
first  half  of  the  16th  century,  cultivated  a  kind  there  is  but  one  fundamental  principle,  one 
of  philosophical  speculation,  which  bore  the  eu^tance,  whose  existence  is  real  and  origi- 
same  relation  to^  true  philosophy  that  alchemy  nal.    This  eternal  and  infinite  being  produces 
sustains  to  chemistry, — and  the  really  originid  by  contraction  or  expansion  innmnerable  ap- 
thinkers  and  creators  of  modem  philosophy  paritions  whose  existence   is    but  secondary, 
who  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  17th  century,  merely  a  shadow  of  that  of  the  original  being. 
Guided  in  his  earliest  reasonings  by  the  Eleatic  God  and  the  universe  are  identical ;  the  nnivene 
philosoi>hers,  he  drew  from  them  his  first  crude  is  infinite.    Every  being  or  thing  (ens)  has,  be- 
conceptions  of  the  identity  of  Gh>d  md  the  uni-  side  the  innermost  principle  of  its  existence^  a 
verse.    But  these  ideas  were  strangely  and  fan-  cause  of  existence.    While  the  former  is  tlic  im- 
cifully  blended  not  only  with  the  mental  ecsta-  manent  condition,  the  latter  is  the  immediate 
nes  of  the  Christian  mystics,  but  also  with  the  source  of  existence.    The  original  cause  b  the 
first  vague  and  imperfect  revelations  of  modem  universal  intellect  which  shapes  and  moulds 
astronomy,  with  some  coarse  fragments  of  as-  matter  into  individual  forms.     In  the  hannoui- 
trolo^,^  and  even  with  some  of  the  abstmse  ous    perfection  of  the  universe,  all    possibW 
oabahstic  and  metaphjrsical  ciphering  of  Ray-  forms  would  obtain  real  existence  in  all  portions 
mond  Lully.    Thus  his  philosophy  appears  as  of  matter.    Every  form  being  the  resmt  of  an 
a  remarkable  componnd  of  strange  ingredients,  intellectual  action,  and  matter  being  conceiv- 
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tUe  obSj  imder  some  form  or  other,  it  follows  were  79,287  bushels  of  wheat,  894.800  of  Indisn 
^  eveiTtbing  is  living  or  has  its  soul,  which  com,  44,952  of  potatoes,  2,165,017  lbs.  of  tobacy 
bitafoniL     The  substanoe  of  all  existing  beings  oo,  80,089  of  batter,  and  2,889  tons  of  hay. 
13  one  and  the  same.     It  is  onlj  the  forms  There  were  28  com  andflonr  mills,  2  sawmills, 
brooght  for&  by  the  intellectoal  activity  of  the  6  tanneries,  24  churches,  and  186  pnpils  attend- 
or^inal  snbstance  which  show  differences  of  ing  public  schools.    II.  A  south-eastern  oo.  of 
appearance.      The  universe,  considered*  as  a  North  Carolina,  bordering  on  South  Oarolina, 
whole.  IS  a  unit,  infinite,  immovable,  the  abso-  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  drained  by  Oape  Fear 
late  ioentity  of  possibility,  reality,  and  action,  and  Waccamaw  rivers,  and  oomprinng  an  area 
This  grand  unit  of  all  substance,  of  which  all  of  about  950  sq.  m.    The  sur&oe  is  level,  and 
beings  and  thiims  are  only  secondary  manifesta-  much  of  it  swampy.    The  soU  is  poor  and 
lions,  is  God ;  Uod  is  the  monad  of  the  monads,  sandy,  but  capable  of  producing  rice  and  cotton 
Man,  as  an  intermediate  being  between  time  and  to  some  extent    The  productions  in  1860  were 
eternity,  belongs  to  both  spheres  at  the  same  68,229  bushels  of  com,  101,017  of  sweet  pota- 
time,  the  spiritual  and  the  sensual ;  but  his  prin-  toes,  and  2,687,415  lbs.  of  rice.  Pine  timber,  tar, 
cipal  aim  is  the  mind  and  intellect    The  hu-  and  rosin  are  exported  in  considerable  quanti* 
man  mind  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  divine  ties,  and  the  cypress  and  juniper  grow  in  the 
substance ;  the  perception  of  the  supreme  trath,  swamps.     Capital,  Smithville ;  pop.  in  1860, 
the  volition  of  Uie  supreme  good,  are  its  goal  7,272,  of  whom  8,802  were  daves. 
From  the  narrow  sphere  of  common  life,  man        BBUNSWIGK.    I.  A  flourishinff  village  in 
ought  to  rise  to  a  higher  conception  of  his  rela*  Cumberland  co.^  Me.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
tion  to  the  universe,  and  of  tne  affinity  of  his  Androscoggin  nver,  at  the  heM  of  tidewater; 
spiritual  being  to  the  universal  intellect    Such  pop.  in  1854^  about  4,500.    Extensive  fidls  far- 
is  briefly  the  substance  of  Bruno's  metaphysics  nlsh  abundant  water  power ;  there  are  many  saw 
and  ethics.    Beside  these,  a  cosmology  forms  mills,  a  flour  mill,  cotton  factory,  machine  shop, 
part  of  his  system.    Here  his  brilliant  ima^na-  &c.    A  wooden  truss  bridge  crossing  directly 
tion  has  been  brought  largely  into  use.    Some  over  the  falls  unites  it  with  Topsh^n,  and  a 
of  the  strangest  theories  of  old  are  curiously  larger  bridge  of  similar  constraction  is  used  by 
dovetailed  with  the  modem  astronomical  sys-  the  Kennebec  and  Portland  railroad,  which  con- 
tems,  the  whole  embellished  with  the  liveliest  nects  Brunswick  with  Portland,  27  miles  dis- 
colors of  poetiy.  'With  a vastness  of  vision  not  tant :  with  Augusta.  80  miles ;  and  with  Bath, 
equalled  even  in  the  apocryphal  iS!9mnwf7iiSI»|9i-  9  mdes.    Brunswick,  under  its  Indian  name, 
mtM,  he  views  the  whole  universe  as  one  immense  Pejepscott,  was  granted  to  its  first  proprietors  in 
living  being,  the  different  celestial  bodies  as  1684,  but  had  only  very  few  English  inhabit- 
sninuls  driven  upon  their  eternal  course  by  ants,  who  lived  by  salmon  fishing  at  the  fklls 
thdr  immanent  souls.     He  also  assumes  that  and  kindred  pursuits,  until  nearly  a  century 
these  bodies  consist  of  the  same  elements  as  the  later,  when  its  immense  hydraulic  power  and 
earth,  and  that  they  are  the  residence  of  re-  the  abundance  of  pine  timber  in  the  vicinity  at- 
deemed  souls,  while  the  infinite  ether,  in  which  tracted  numerous  speculators  to  settle  there, 
the  stars  move,  is  the  substratum  of  the  divine  The  manufacture  of  lumber  has  since  then  been 
substanceu    Soaring  up  higher  and  higher  in  their  chief  pursuit  until,  of  late  years,  the 
visions  like  these,  Bruno  at  last  lauds  upon  the  scarcity  of  lumber  has  induced  them  to  turn 
common  ground  of  mystics,  panthelsta,  ma-  their  attention  to  shipbuilding.    As  Brunswick 
terialists^  and  the  modem  speculative  philoso-  belongs  to  the  Bath  collection  district,  the  ships 
phera,  namelv,  that  all  is  necessarily  Just  what  built  there  are  not  registered  separately.    A 
it  is,  nor  could  bv  any  possibility  be  otherwise ;  large  amount  of  the  wealth  of  the  place  is  In- 
that  therefore  all  that  is,  is  good,  and  to  a  good  vested  in  ships.    There  are  6  churches,  2  banks^ 
purpose,  because  emanating  from  the  et^al  and  an  excellent  school  system.    The  schools 
good.  are  graded,  and  attended  by  all  the  children  of 
BRtrySWICK.    I.   A  southern  county  of  the  place.    It  is  the  seat  of  Bowdoin  college. 
Virginia,  bordering  on  North  Oarolina,  watered  (See  BowDom  Collboe.)    II.  A  port  of  entry 
by  the  Kottoway,  the  Roanoke,  and  Hie  Meher-  and  capital  of  Glynn  co.,  6a.,  pleasantly  sit^ 
rin  rivers,  contains  an  area  of  600  sq.  m.    Its  uated  on  a  bluff  of  no  great  height,  on  Turtle 
great  product  is  tobacco.     It  also  raises  a  river,    80  miles  8.  8.  W.  of  Savannah.     It 
good  deal  of  Indian  com,  some  wheat,  oats,  has  a  spacious  and  secure  harbor,  with  18 
and  sweet    potatoes,  and   100  or  200  bales  feet   of  water   over   the   bar   at   low  tide, 
of  cotton.    A  large  portion  of  its  land  is  ex-  and  a  lighthouse    on   St  Simon's  island,  8 
hansted  by  the  tobacco  culture,  but  has  re-  miles  below.     The  entrance  to   St.  Simon's 
cently  been  improved  by  the  use  of  guano.    It  sound,  through  which  the  Turtle  river  enters 
was  oreuiized  in  1720.     Capital,  Lawrence-  the  Atlantic,  is  about  10  miles  W.  of  the  town. 
TiDe.    The  area  was  reduced  by  the  erection  of  The  tonnage  of  the  district  in  1863  amounted 
Appomattox  co.  in  1845.    Its  real  estate  was  to  1,060.    The  Brunswick  and  Florida  raih^ad, 
aflsessed  in  1850  at  $1,132,649 ;  in  1857,  at  not  yet  finished,  has  its  eastem  terminus  here. 
$1,553,141,  showing  an  increase  of  87  per  cent        BRUNSWICK  (Gter.  Braunschweig),  a  duchy 
Pop.  in  1850,  18,894,  of  whom  8,456  were  in  the  N.W.  of  Germany.    Its  area  and  pop. 
fikves,  and  653  free  colored.    The  productions  (1857)  are  as  follows : 
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▲Nt,i4.au     F•^  aboye-described  dnchy,    of  the  same  name. 

1.  Bmnsviek. 9M        K,6U  ^    situated    on    the   Ocker,   and  connected 

I  SsSSSSStT!:::::::::::::::::::  SS     SS?  by  nuiways  with  the  other  dto  of  gw- 

4.  Oandenheim 816        48,101  manj.     It  IS  said  to  have  Dcen  foundod  in 

a  BuSfcv;;;;;;;;;;;;;;.:  nJ        §25  S®  9th  century,  by  Bnmo,  was  enlarged  by 

«»"»«*     *•  —       _2 —  Henry  the  Lion,  ranked  in  the  13th  century 

1,084      909,318  among  the  first  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  league, 
About  240,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protest-  and,  luthouf^h  much  less  important  than  in  for- 
ants.    The  general  character  of  the  surface  is  mer  times,  it  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
hilly,  and  in  the  mountainous  districts  the  di-  active  cities  of  N.  W.  Germany.    The  annual 
mate  is  severe  and  the  harvests  late.    About  i  furs  held  here  are,  after  those  of  Leipsic  and 
of  the  land  is  arable,  i  thickly  wooded,^  and  the  2  Frankforts,  the  most  animated  in  Germa- 
much  of  the  rest  moorland.    The  largest  rivers  ny.    The  pork  sausages  of  Brunswick  (Braun- 
are  the  Ocker,  Leine,  and  Weser,  the  last  of  sehweiger  Wurst)^  and  its  beer,  have  acquired 
which  drains  the  greater  part  of  the  duchy  and  great  celebrity :  the  latter  is  known  under  the 
has  many  affluent^    Brunswick  may  be  divided  name  Braunschweiger  Mumm&,  after  Christian 
into  the   mining   districts,  which  lie  chiefly  Mumme,  who  was  the  first  to  prenare  it,  in 
among  the  Hartz  mountains^  and  the  agricul-  14&2.    The  trade  in  this  beer  extended  in  for- 
tural  regions,  which  comprise  nearly  all  tlie  mer  years  to  East  India.     The  book  trade 
rest  of  the  country.    Grdn,  fruit,  tobacco,  flax,  is  of  great  importance.     The  principal  pub- 
cattle,  and  horses  are  raised  in  the  latter,  while  lishing  house  is  that  of  Yieweg.    Brunswick  is 
the  former  are  rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  the  seat  of  a  bank  and  of  several  banking  estab- 
iron,  Bdphur,  and  coal.    The  mines,  in  some  of  Hshments.    The  appearance  of  the  town  is  an- 
which  Hanover  has  a  joint  interest^  are  not  now  tiquated,  but  there  are  several  handsome  streets 
so  productive  as  in  former  times,  out  are  still  and  promenades.    The  new  ducal  palace  is  a 
of  high  value.    Other  minerals,  such  as  marble,  magnificent  building,  with  beautaful  pleasure 
alabwter,  limestone,  gypsum,  potters'  day,  as-  grounds.    The  most  interesting  monuments  of 
bestns,  asphaltum,  Jai^r,  and  agate,  are  found  in  the  andent  cathedral  of  St.  Blaize  are  the  tombs 
varions  localities.    Salt  is  obtained  in  abun*  of  the  ducal  family,  comprising  that  of  Caroline 
dance.    The  manufiiotures  are  inconsiderable,  of  Brunswick,  queen  of  George  IV.  There  are  10 
The  making  of  linen  once  employed  a  number  churches  and  a  synagogue.    The  museum  in  the 
of  hands,  but  is  now  dedining.    Spinning  is  a  arsenal  contains  a  gallery  of  valuable  paintings, 
favorite  occupation  throughout  the  duchy,  and  There  are  also  many  private  galleries.  The  most 
there  are  several  camlet  manufactories,  dye-  prominent  of  the  institutions  of  learning  is  the 
houses,  paper,  oil,  and  saw  mills,  breweries.  Collegium  Oarolinum,  which  was  founded  in 
iron  works,  and  manufactories  of  lacquered  1745.    Monuments  have  been  erected  to  the  2 
wares  and  porcelain.    The  advantages  of  rail-  dukes  of  Brunswick  who  fell  at  Jena  and  at 
way  communication  with  Hanover,  Magdebuiv,  Quatre  Bras ;  to  the  memory  of  Schill  and  bis 
and  Keustadt,  have  given  to  trade  a  magnitude  oompanions,  14  of  whom  were  shot  here;  and  to 
acarody  to  be  expected  from  the  geographical  Lessing,  who  died  here.    Riotschers  statue  in 
position  of  the  country.     The  university  of  honor  of  Lessing  was  erected  in  1853.     The 
Hehnst&dt  was  suppressed  in  1809,  but  there  most  extensive  of  the  many  charitable  and  san- 
are  2  seminaries^  5  gymnasia.  2  normal,  21  itary  institutions  is  a  great  asylum  which  ac- 
Latin,  and  869  common  schools,  and  a  library  commodates  250  orphans.    The  town  supports 
at  Wolfenbnttd,  of  considerable  repute. — ^The  a  good  theatre  and  several  joumxds,  of  which 
form  of  government  is  a  limited  hereditary  the  J)euiseh6  Bdchaeitung  is  the  best    Pop. 
monardiy,  the  supreme  power  being  vested  in  about  88,000. 

ti^  duke  and  a  legislative  bodv  of  1  chamber,       BRUKSWICE^,  Hottsb  of,  one  of  the  oldest 

consisting  of  48  members,  of  whom  10  are  families  in  Germany,  a  branch  of  which  occn- 

chosen  from  the  nobility,  12  from  the  towns,  10  pies  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.    The  territory 

firom  the  rural  districts,  and  16  from  the  people  whidi  now  forms  the   duchy  of  Brunswick 

at  larae.    They  are  dected  for  6  years,  \  goiuj^  formerly  belonged  to  the  part  of  Saxony  which 

out  of  office  every  8  years.    They  assemble  tri-  Charlemagne  united  to  his  empire,     with  the 

enniaUy  on    convocation   by  the   duke^  but  other  Saxon  provinces  it  was  governed  suoces- 

in  certain  oases  may  meet  without  his  authori-  sively  by  the  princes  of  the  houses  of  Saxe, 

ty.    The  duchy  holds  the  18th  place  in  the  Ger-  Billing,  Supplinburg,  and  Guelph.    The  Guelpli 

man  confederation,  has  2  votes  in  the  plenum  house,  of  Italian  origin,  obtained,  in  the  person 

assembly,  1  vote  with  Hanover  in  the  diet  of  of  Otho  the  Young,  in  12S5,  the  dty  of  iBruns- 

the  German  states,  and  contributes  2,096  men  wick,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  which,  with  its  de- 

to  the  federal  army.    Its  own  force  in  time  of  pendencies^  was  then  first  erected  into  a  duchy. 

war  is  4,857  men.    The  public  debt  in  1855  The  2  sons  of  Otho,  Albert  and  John,  reigned 

was  7,168,624  thalers,  induding  4,078,000  tha-  in  common  from  1252  to  1267,  and  then  di- 

lers  for  railways,  and  the  budget  for  the  8  years  vided  the  paternal  inheritance.    John  received 

1855-^6-^7  presented  an  aggregate  revenue  of  the  city  of  Hanover  and  the  duchy  of  Lono- 

4,219,000   thalers,  and  the   same   aggregate  burg;  Albert,  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  tho 

amount  of  expenditure. — ^The  capitalof  the  Hartz,  and  the  district  of  the  Weeer;  the  dty 
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of  Bronswick   remained  common   property.    England,  with  the  title  of  Geoi^  I.— BBmm- 
Jobn  and  Albert  thus  founded  the  elder  bronon-    wick,  Fkbdinand,  duke,  a  celebrated  general 
es  of  Lnnebarg  and  WolfenbQttel.    The  first  of   in  the  7  years'  war,  bom  at  Brunswick,  Jan,  11, 
these  became  extinct  in  1869,  and  its  posses-    1721,  died  July  8, 1792,  entered  the  Prussian 
SODS  reitomed  to  the  line  of  Wolfenbattel.  Al-    army  in  1789,  assisted  at  the  capture  of  Prague, 
bert  left  3  eons,  Henry,  Albert  the  Great,  and    obtained  in  1757  the  command  of  the  Anglo- 
wniiam,  who   divided   the   inheritance,  and    Hanoverian  army,  defeated  the  French   and 
founded  the  8  lines  of  Grubenhagen,  Gdttingen,    Hessians  at  Minden  and  at  Orevelt,  and  in  1768, 
and  WolfenbatteL    The  first  of  these  divided    by  reason  of  a  disagreement  with  the  king,  re* 
into  2  branches  in  1861,  both  of  which  became    tired  to  his  castle  at  Yechelde,  where  he  occu- 
extinct  in  1596,  and  their  possessions  returned    pied  himself  with  freemasonry,  and  became 
to  the  line  of  Wolfenbattel.    The  Gdttingen    grand-master  of  nearly  all  the  lodges  in  Ger* 
branch  became  extinct  in  1463,  and  its  posses-    many. — ^Bbukswiok,    ILisl   Wiuxsuc   Fsrdi- 
noQ3  were  transferred  to  the  duke  of  Kalen-    hand,  duke,  a  Prussian  general,  born  at  Wolfen- 
berg.    From  the  WolfenbHttel  branch  sprang    btlttel,  Oct.  9, 1785,  died  near  Altona,  Nov.  10, 
in  1409  the  2  new  branches  of  LtXneburg  and    1806.    His  services  during  the  7  years'  war 
Wolfenbdttel-Kalenberg,  the  latter  of  which  in    were  celebrated  by  Frederic  the  Great^in  a 
1634  transferred  its  possessions  to  the  duke  of     poem.    He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Orevelt 
Hnxnswick-Ltineburg-Dannenberg,  a  descend-    in  1758,  and  in  1767  marched  into  Holland  to 
ant  of  the  LUneburg  branch.    The  Lfincbnrg    restore  the  hereditary  stadtholder.    After  the 
branch  had  diyided  in  1569,  and  had  another    treaty  of  Pilnitz  he  waa  intrusted  with  the 
of^oot   in  the  family  of  Brunswick-Lfine-    command  of  the  allied  armies  against  France. 
burg;  which  has  furnished  the  electoral  and    He  published  at  Ooblentz  in  1792  his  famous 
Tojal  dynasty  of  Ltlneburg-Hanover.    Henry,    manifesto,  intending  to  march  directly  upon 
doke  of  Brunswick-LUneburg-Dannenberg,  who    Paris^  cut  off  supplies,  and  reduce  that  city  by 
died  in  1598,  was  the  founder  of  the  present    fiwiine.    He  penetrated  into  Ohampagne,  but 
dynasty  of  Brunswick.    His  lino  was  divided  in    waa  obliged,  after  the  engagement  at  Vahny, 
1666  into  the  branches  of  Brunswick- Wolfen-    to  conclude  an  armistice  with  Dumouriez.    In 
battel  and  Brunswick-Bevem,  the  former  of    1793  he  commanded  the  arm^  of  the  Rhine,  re- 
which  became  extinct  in  1785,  the  possessions    appeared  in  1806,  after  an  mterval  of  retire- 
passing  to  the  latter,  which  has  retained  them    ment,  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  army,  com* 
undivided  from   that   time  to   the   present,    manded  at  Jena,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at 
Among  the  queens  belonging  to  this  family    the  battle  of  Auerst&dt.    He  was  thought  to 
have  been  Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of  George  I.,    have  aspired  to  the  crown  of  France  after  the 
kin^  of  England;  Amelia  Elizabeth  Oaroline,    fall  of Loms XYI. — Bsumbwiok, Fbibdbich  Wq.- 
the  wife  of  George  IV. ;  and  Sophia  Oharlotte    helm,  4th  son  of  the  preceding,  a  Prussian  gen- 
and  Sophia  Dorothea,  queens  of  Prussia,  the    eral  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  bom  Oct.  9, 1771, 
latter  the  mother  of  Frederic  the  Great.    The    perished  in  the  battle  of  Quatre-Bra%  June  16, 
first  wiie  of  Leopold,  the  present  king  of  the    1815.    At  the  head  of  a  body  of  hussars,  which 
Belgiaoa,  was  Charlotte  Augusta,  daughter  of    he  raised  in  Bohemia,  he  entered  upon  the  cam- 
Qaeen  Caroline  of  England. — Brtinswiok-Lunb-    paign  of  1809,  was  obliged  by  Beubel  to  retreat, 
BXTBC,  EsavTjduke,  bom  in  1497,  died  in  1546,    and  to  take  refuge  with  his  army  in  England, 
eoabraced  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  signed  the    where  he  waa  received  with  distinction,  re- 
eoofession  of  Augsburg,  adhered  to  the  Smalkal-    turned  to  his  country  in  1818,  and  took  part 
dian  leagne,  and  had  his  eulogy  pronounced  by    in  the  battles  of  Ligny  and  Quatre-Bras. — 
Melandithon. — ^Bbunswiok-L^ ]!7SBxnio,    Chbis-    Bbttitbwiok,  Fbisdbioh  Attgust  Wilhelm  Eari., 
TXAjr,  duke,  bom  in  1599,  died  in  1626,  was    the  eldest  of  the  2  surviving  members  of  the 
attached  during  the  80  years'  war  to  the  elect-    eldest  line  of  the  Guelphs,  aon  of  the  preceding, 
or  palatine,  Frederic  Y.,  who  became  king  of    born  at  Brunswick,  Oct.  80, 1804,  succeeded  his 
Bohemia.    After  the  flight  of  that  prince  he    father,  under  tutelage,  in  1815,  took  the  govem- 
rsvaged  Hesse  and  the  electorate  of  Mentz,    ment  into  his  own  hands,  Oct.  80, 1828,  was 
was  defeated  by  the  imperialists  on  the  Main,    obliged  by  an  insurrection,  Sept.  1830,  to  seek 
Oktered  the  service  of  the  Dutch  in  1622,  forced    safety  in  flight,  was  declared  incapable  of  gov- 
the  Spaniards  to  raise  the  siege  of  Berg-op-    eming,  and  from  that  time  has  lived  alternate- 
Zoom,  bnt  was  afterward  agdn  defeated  by    ly  in  Paris   and   London, — ^Bbttkswiok,  Ait- 
TlDy.    His  motto  was,  ^*  Friend  of  God,  ene-    gust  Lunwio  Wilhblm  Mazimiuan  Fbibobioh, 
my  «f  priests.*^ — BmnrswiOEi-LthrEBiTBG,  EmiBT    younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  the  reigning 
August,  duke,  elector  of  Hanover,  bom   in    duke,  bom  April  25,  1806,  succeeded  to  the 
1620,  died  in  1698,  served  the  emperor  Leopold    duchy  after  the  expulsion  of  nis  brother  in  1830, 
L  in  his  war  against  France,  for  which  he  was    rebuUt,  in  1833,  the  castle  of  Brunswick,  which 
rewarded  with  the  electoral  dignitv  in  1692.    had  recently  been  burned,  and  founded  in  1884 
By  his  marriage  with  Sophia,  daughter  of  the    the  order  of  Henry  the  Lion.    As  this  prince  la 
palatine  Frederio  Y.,  and  granddaughter  of   unmarried,  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,    at  his 
James  L,  king  of  En^^and,  his  house  obtained  a    death,  will  be  reunited  to  Hanover, 
right  to  the  throne   of  England.     His  son,        BRUKSWICK    GREEN,    a   compound   of 
George  Low^  subseqnently  became  king  of    chloride  and  oxide  of  copper  and  water,  pre- 
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pared  by  oxidizing  metallio  copper  in  the  air,  1,800,000  lbs.,  of  which  all  bat  about  800,000 

hj  BpriiJding  it  with  a  mixture  of  snlphate  of  lbs.  were  from  Russia.    After  this  time  they 

copper,  common  salt,  and  water.    It  is  also  immediatelj  exceeded  2,400,000  lbs.— The  first 

generated  by  the  corrosion  of  copper  in  sea-  process  of  the  brush  manufacturer  is  to  sort  the 

water.    Its  composition,  as  given  by  Berzelius,  bristles  according  to  their  colors,  unless  he  ob- 

ia  1  equivalent  of  the  chloride  and  8  eauivalcnts  tains  them  thus  assorted.    The  divisions  are 

of  the  oxide  of  copper.    An  artificiad  bicarbo-  into  black,  gray,  ydlow,  white,  and  lilies.    The 

nate  of  copper,  or  mountain  green,  is  also  some-  last  are  the  purest  white,  and  are  preferred  for 

times  called  Brunswick  green.     They  are  both  tooth  and  shaving  brushes.    Each  kind  is  then 

nsed  as  pigments.  assorted  according  to  size,  which  is  done  by 

BRUNTON,  Habt  Balfoub,  an  English  passing  a  bunch  of  them,  held  in  the  hand,  be- 
novelist^  bom  in  the  island  of  Barra,  Nov.  1,  tween  a  row  of  steel  points,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
1778,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Deo.  19,  1818.  At  comb,  which  catch  the  coarser  bristles.  By 
the  age  of  20,  she  married  the  Rev.  Alexander  using  a  succession  of  these  combs  of  increasing 
Brunton,  a  minister  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  fineness,  the  brisUes  are  separated  into  as  many 
subsequently  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  heaps  as  desirable.  Care  is  taken  to  keep  them 
the  tuiversity  of  Edinburgh.  She  publi^ed  a  always  arranged  uniformly,  the  large  or  small 
novel,  "Self-ControV'  in  1801,  which  obtained  ends  of  all  pointinff  the  same  way.  The  cylin- 
immediate  popularity  from  its  moral  tone,  as  drical  brush  used  by  house  painters  is  made  by 
well  as  its  literary  merits.  This  was  followed  by  taking  a  bundle  of  bristles,  and  tying  tlicm 
*'  Discipline."  in  which  the  same  moral  purpoBe  firmly  around  their  root  ends.  This  bundle  is 
is  kept  in  view.  Some  months  after  her  death,  then  strongly  bound  between  2  prongs  of  a 
her  husband  published  a  volume  of  her  ^^  Re«  forked  stick,  and  covered  with  a  coating  of  glue 
mainS|"  contaiaing  '*  Emmeline,"  a  fragment  in  and  red  lead.  'Another  and  more  common 
100  pages,  with  a  few  shorter  ssetches,  prefaced  method  is  to  arrange  the  bristles  around  the 
by  a  memoir  of  her  life,  with  extracts  &om  her  small  end  of  a  conical  stick,  the  small  ends  of 
correspondence.  This  fragment  is  written  with  the  bristles  pointing  to  the  larger  end  of  the 
great  power,  but  so  revolting  is  the  subject,  and  stick.  These  being  well  secured  oy  twine  wrap- 
so  painful  would  have  been  the  task  of  complet-  ping,  and  placed  in  a  cup  or  socket  with  a  hole 
ing  the  story,  that  many  critics  have  doubted  m  Uie  bottom  to  let  the  handle  pass  through, 
whether  she  could  have  carrried  it  to  the  close,  this  is  driven  home  till  the  large  end  is  buried 

BRUSASORGI  (DoMsznoo  Ricoio),  a  Yene-  in  the  centre  of  the  bundle,  tightening  the  fast- 

tian  painter,  bom  at  Verona  in  1494,  died  in  enings  and  thoroughly  securing  the  bristles. — 

1567.     He  painted  principally  in  fresco,  and  The  delicate  brushes,  called  also  hair  pencils, 

ohose  mythological  subjects.     At  Verona  he  used  for  water-colors,  are  made  of  the  hair  of 

VAinted  his  celebrated  *^  Coronation  of  Oharles  the  camel,  goat,  badger,  sable,  sqiyrrel,  &c.,  by 

V.''  and  the  **  Procession,"  in  which  appear  the  binding  a  bundle  of  them  together  after  being 

portraits  of  the  emperor,  Pope  Clement  VIL,  carefully  arranged,  and  their  points  temporarily 

and  other  distinguisaed  personages  of  the  time,  protected,  and  sliding  this  through  the  larger 

He  also  painted  *' Phaeton,"  in  uie  ducal  pidace  end  of  a  quill,  till  the  points  project  sufl^ciently 

at  Verona,  and  the  *' Martyrdom  of  St.  Bar-  far  through  the  smaller  end.    The  tube,  having 

bara."  been  previously  softened  bv  water,  contracta  as 

BRUSH,  a  common  name  for  a  variety  of  im-  it  dries,  and  holds  the  bundle  of  hairs  fast    The 

plements,  employed,  some  for  removing  dirt,  best  brushes  of  this  kind  are  made  of  the  hair 

some  for  smoothing  and  polishing  suifaces  of  taken  from  the  tail  of  the  kolinkski,  a  Ruasiaa 

objects  by  rubbing,  and  some  for  laying  on  sable. — ^Bru^es,  except  those  used  for  painting, 

oolors.    They  are  usually  made  by  inserting  the  are  made  for  the  most  part  by  inserting^  little 

bristles  or  hairs  of  animals  in  a  firm  support,  tufts  of  bristles  into  holes  bored  in  rows  into  a 

which  holds  them  in  their  proper  arrangement,  stock  of  wood,  bone,  or  ivory.    The  bristlos  are 

and  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  handle.    The  in  some  kinds  secured  by  dipping  their  root 

great   proportion  of  brushes,    as  nearly   all  ends  into  hot  pitch,  winding  a  piece  of  string 

tne  vanous  kinds  used  for  house  purposes,  in-  round  these  ends,  then  dipping  them  again,  and 

dnding    house   painters'    and   whitewaahers'  quickly  introducing  them  with  a  twisting  mo- 

brushes,  and  thoee  employed  about  the  person  tion  into  the  holes,  where  the  pitch  soon  seta 

and  clothing,  as   hair,  tooth,    clothes^   shoe-  and  holds  them.    The  small  ends  of  the  briatlos 

brushes,  &o.,  are  manufiictured  of  the  bristles  may  be  trimmed,  and  the  stiffness  be  thus  acme- 

of  the  hog.    They  cause  so  large  a  demand,  what  increased ;  but  all  such  brushes  are  mach 

that  bristles  have  become  an  important  article  softer  and  more  fiexible  than  those  made  by 

of  commerce.    The  great  hog  markets  of  tiio  taking  that  portion  of  the  bristle  near  the  root 

western  atates  furnish  the  brush  manufacturers  end,  and  doubling  it,  so  that  it  presents  at  ono 

of  this  country.    England  is  supplied  from  Rns-  end  a  loop  for  securing  it,  and  at  the  other  2 

OIL  the  bristles  from  the  Ukraine  being  prefer-  stiff  )>oints.    For  these  the  stock  or  board  is 

red  as  superior  to  others.  They  are  also  imported  sometimes  prepared  bv  boring  the  holes  not 
from  France,  Germany,  and  Prussia.  Previous  quite  through  of  the  full  size,  but  finishing  them 
to  March,  1845,  when  the  duty  was  repealed,  with  a  small  bit.  Each  hole  is  correctly  xnado 
the  annual  importations  amounted  to  about    in  its  proper  place  by  a  scale  or  pattern  boards 
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ofirMdi  great  nmn'bers  are  kept  already  per-  when  dried  are  used  like  bristles.    Wire  brash* 
Jbnted  on  hand,  and  one  of  which  is  clamped  es  are  employed  for  scrabbing  the  surfaces  of 
190a  the  face  of  the  stock  to  be  drilled.    Each  metals  preparatory  to  their  receiving  any  coat- 
lide  in  the  pattern  is  a  mark  for  introducing  ing,  as  silver,  copper,  or  brass,  for  gilding,  iron 
the  drilL    Fastening  the  bristles  is  called  draw-  gnn  barrels  in  the  process  of  browning,  &c.  &c. 
tng^  and  is  commonly  performed  by  women.        BRUSH  TURKEY,  a  local  name  given  by  the 
They  git  around  a  table,  each  with  a  clamp  at-  oolonists  of  Australia  to  a  family  of  birds,  the 
tached  to  its  edge  for  holdixu^  the  stock-board,  peculiar  habits  of  which  are,  in  many  respects, 
and  each  snppBed  with  a  fine  flexible  brass  among  the  most  remarkable  facts  known  in 
wire  which  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  an  the  li&tory  of  the  animal  kingdom.    In  sci- 
apron  full  of  bristles.    A  loop  of  the  wire  is  entific  nomenclature  the  several  varieties  of 
passed  throng  a  hole  in  the  stock,  and  a  num-  this  group  are  now  assigned  to  the  family  of 
her  of  bristles  being  laid  in  it,  the  wire  is  pulled  megapodiida.    There  are  but  about  12  species 
tight,  causing  the  bristles  to  double  and  be  in  all  known  to  belong  to  this  family.    All  of 
drawn  into  the  hole.    The  same  process  is  re-  these  are  restricted  in  tiieir  range  to  the  eastern 
peated  with  the  next  hole,  and  so  on,  until  all  archipelagoes  of  Asia,  and  to  Australia,  espe- 
are  filled  with  bristles,  wMch  are  held  tightly  cially  to  uie  latter.    The  megapodiidm  are  now 
in  thdr  places  by  the  wire.    They  are  then  clip-  by  general  assent  assigned  to  the  order  of  gdlr 
ped  by  a  pair  of  shears  gauged  to  cut  the  length  linm  of  the  class  ava — rasores  of  some  authors. 
of  bristles  required.    If  the  bristles  are  very  They  are  a^n  sub^vided  into  the  sub-families 
long;  the  doping  is  done  as  each  row  of  holes  of  talegaU%ruB  and  megapodiifUB.    They  are  also 
is  drawn.    Persons  skilled  in  this  process  have  known,  both  locally  and  in  the  works  of  authors^ 
drawn  as  many  as  500  tufts  in  an  hour;  but  as  New  Holland  vultures,  native  pheasants,  and 
100  an  hour  is  a  more  common  rate.    In  brush-  Jungle  fowl.    To  the  most  noticeable  of  this 
es  that  are  to  be  exposed  to  acid  liquors,  that  group,  taUgalla  Lathami^  the  name  of  brush  tur-  * 
would  corrode  brass  wire,  as  the  stopping  brush  key  is  chiefly  applied — ^a  name  derived  from  the 
used    by  hatmakers,  a    cord   is  substituted,  fiicility  with  which  it  eludes  pursuit  by  running 
The  brash  is  finished'  by  gluing  a  thin  veneer  through  tangled  braslhwood.    Some  disagree- 
upon  the  back  of  the  stock,  which  covers  over  ment  has  existed  among  systematists  whether 
and  protects  the  wire.    This,  however,  is  still  it  should  be  classed  among  the  true  vultures, 
liable  to  corrode,  if  the  brush  is  kept  wet;  but  or  among  gaULnaceous  birds.    Since  Swainson, 
even  if  it  rusts  of^  the  tufts  remain  in  their  however,  who  persisted  in  classing  it  among  the 
places^  unless   the  wood   gets  very  dry  and  tuUurinc^  no  one  has  hesitated  to  place  it 
lihrinkn^  when  they  fall  out     Other  methods  among  the  gallinc^  where  its  gregarious  habits, 
of  drawing  are  employed  in  making  the  fine  and  close  connection  with  other  genera  whose 
tooth  and  nail  brushes.    One  is  to  secure  the  place  is  indisputable,  combine  to  fix  it  beyond 
fine  alver  wire  (which  is  used  instead  of  brass)  all   reasonable  dispute.     The  most   remark- 
in  grooves  upon  the  back  of  the  stock,  and  fill  able  circumstance  in  the  economy  of  this  family 
thim  with  a  bard  cement.    A  still  neater  mode  is  the  manner  in  which  the  hatching  of  their 
is  that  called  trepanning.    The  holes  for  the  eggs  is   effected.     In   some   respects  this  is 
tufts  are  not  drilled  quite  throuffh  the  stock,  not  unlike  that  of  the  ostrich,  but  is  upon  an 
but  terminate  in  other  longitudinalor  transverse  entirely  diflerent  principle.    The  brush  turkey, 
channeZa^  which  are  perforated  either  edgewise  when  about  to  deposit  her  eggs,  collects  an 
or  lengthwise  close  to  the  surface  of  the  back  almost  incredible  heap  of  decaying  vegetable 
of  the  stock.    Of  these  channels  there  are  as  matter  as  their  depository,  and  trusts  entirely 
many  as  there  are  rows  of  tufts.    Strong  thread  to  the  heat  engendered  by  the  process  of  de- 
er alk  supplies  Uie  place  of  wire,  being  intro-  composition  for  the  development  of  her  oflspring. 
duoed  throogh  the  long  channels  to  the  holes,  The  heap  is  collected  for  this  purpose,  not  bv 
and  then  drawn.    The  mouths  of  the  channels  single  pairs,  but  by  the  joint  labors  of  several, 
are  finally  dosed  with  little  plugs  of  bone  or  and  usually  at  an  interval  of  several  days  pre- 
ivory,  so  neatly  that  they  are  rarelv  observed,  vious  to  laying.    These  heaps  are  frequently  so 
and  the  work  is  then  as  durable  and  cleanly  as  large  as  to  contain  4  cart  loads  of  materials  thus 
if  it  were  an  one  piece.  There  is  a  kind  of  brush  collected,  and  are  constructed  in  a  perfectly 
used  Ibr  cleaning  bottles  and  some  other  pur-  pyramidal  form.    If  undisturbed,  the  same  site 
poses,  made  by  introducing  bristles  between  2  is  resorted  to  year  after  year,  the  birds  addinff 
or  more  paraDd  wires  and  twisting  these  togeth-  each  season  a  fresh  supply  just  before  the  period 
er,  whicn  causes  thebrisdes  to  ramate  from  the  of  laying.    After  the  heap  has  thus  been  accu- 
wires  and  form  a  brush  of  cyUndrical  shape. —  mtdated,  and  a  sufficient  time  has  intervened 
OUier  materials  used  for  brushes   are  horse-  for  the  generation  of  the  required  heat,  the 
h&ir  and  goats'  hair  for  some  soft  brufihes,  as  hat  eggs  are  deposited,  some  12  inches  apart,  and 
brushes;  the  hdr  of  the  badger  for  shaving  aU  buried  to  the  depth  of  2  or  more  feet. 
brushes;  and  for  very  hard  brushes,  fibres  of  They  are  uniformly  placed  with  the  larger  end 
whalebone  and  even  wire.    The  whalebone  is  up,  and  in  this  position,  carefblly  covered;  are 
first  softened  by  steeping  it  in  water,  and  is  suffered  to  remain  until  they  hatch.    The  chick, 
then  shaved  into  thin  slices,  which  are  split  into  when  produced,  is  fully  feathered,  and  able  to 
fibresL    These  are  cut  into  proper  leng^  and  provide  for  its  own  wants  from  the  sheU.    The 
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number  of  eggs  depodted  in  a  single  heap  is  the  moment  when  the  priest  is  aboat  to  eUrate 
often  yery  great.    As  maDjr  as  a  bashel  are  the  host    The  pnlpit  is  one  of  tliose  wonderful 
frequently  t&en  from  one  of  these  ooUections,  specimens  of  Flemish  oak  carving.     Anotlier 
at  a  single  time.    From  experiments  that  have  most  interesting  monument  of  the  middle  age  is 
been  made  in  heaps  collected  bj  birds  partially  the  hStel  de  faille  in  the  grande  plaee^  a  vast 
domesticated,  the  heat  of  their  centre  has  been  structnre  conunenced  in  1401.    Its  tower,  of 
ascertained  to  range  as  high  as  96°  F.  The  leipoa  Gothic  open  work,  rises  to  the  height  of  864  teet, 
oeellata,  another  of  this  interesting  group,  de-  and  is  crowned  by  a  vane  representing  tbe 
posits  her  eggs  in  mounds  of  sand  alternating  fipre  of  St.  Michael,  in  gilded  copper,  17  feet 
with  layers  of  dried  leaves  and  grasses.    The  high.    It  is  frequently  stated,  but  erroneonslj, 
eggs,  as  they  are  laid,  are  carefully  covered  up,  that  the  abdication  of  Charles  Y.  took  place  in 
but  the  parent  birds  never  sit  upon  them.    The  this  edifice.    The  real  scene  of  tliat  Strang 
rays  of  the  sun,  adding  to  the  heat  engendered  pageant  was  the  old  ducal  palace,  burnt  down  m 
by  vegetable  decomposition,  supply  the  requisite  1788,  and  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  piece 
means.   According  to  Gray,  this  species  deposit  royale  in  another  part  of  Brussels.  Tbe  appear- 
about  12  eggs  each.    These  are  separatea  by  anceof  the  ancient  square,  on  one  side  of  which 
yegetable  matter  or  by  earth,  and  the  whole,  is  the  hSUl  de  viUe,  and  the  others  surrounded 
soon  after  they  are  laid,  are  covered  up  by  a  with  the  old  Spanish  buildings  and  the  Brood- 
large  heap  of  sand,  scratched  up  by  the  pair  huis  or  maieon  du  roiy  is  much  the  same  as 
and  forming  a  mound  9  feet  in  diameter  and  in  the  days  of  the  duke  of  Alva.    IntbisBrood- 
8  in  height.    The  megapoditu  tumulus  employs  huis,  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  passed  the  last 
yet  another,  though  analogous  manner  of  hatch-  night  prior  to  their  execution,  and  from  a  win- 
ing her  eggs.     This  species   construct  large  dow  of  the  same  building  Alva  looked  upon  the 
mounds  of  earth  for  the  development  of  their  bloodv  spectacle.    The  square  of  the  hotel  de 
ova.  Well-authenticated  accounts  describe  tiiese  ville  has  been  the  scene  of  nearly  every  pop- 
mounds  as  often  of  an  inunense  size,  varying  ular  commotion   that  has  agitated   Brabant. 
from  those  of  20  feet  in  circumference  and  5  Within  the  present  century  it  has  swarmed  with 
in  height,  to  those  of  a  diameter  of  20  feet  and  soldiers;  as  in  1815^  when  Wellington  marched 
a  height  of  15.    In  these  the  eggs  are  carefully  from  Brussels  to  Waterloo,  and  15  years  later, 
covered  up  by  the  parent  birds,  and  buried  often  during  the  revolution  which  resulted  in  the  indc* 
to  the  depth  of  6  feet.    Other  species  of  this  pendence  of  Belgium.   In  the  place  du  petit  iob- 
family  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  Ion  the  Protestant  confederates  assembled  to 
eastern  archipelagoes  of  Asia.    Some  of  these  draw  up  their  remonstrance  to  Margaret  of  Par- 
merely  deposit  their  eggs,  in  large  numbers,  in  ma,  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  and  half  sister  to 
holes  excavated  on  the  sea-shore,  to  the  depth  Philip  II.    The  palaU  dee  heaux  arte^  formerly 
of  2  or  8  feet.    Nearly  all  the  family,  however,  the  regal  residence  of  the  Austrian  governors 
are  more  unequivocally  mound-builders.  contains  a  very  large  collection  of  paintings,  few 
BRUSSELS,  (Flenush  Brueul^    Fr.'  Brua^  of  which,  however,  are  remarkable;  a  palait 
ellee),  the    capital  of  Belgium,   situated  on  d^induetHe^  or  museum  of  models  of  machinery 
the  little  river  Senne.    Lat.  60°  51'  N.,  long,  and  inventions  in  the  mechanic  arts;  andanohlo 
4°  22'  £.    Pop.  in  1857,  including  the  suburl^  library  founded  by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  in 
166,801,   showing  an   increase  of  about  16,-  the  14th  century,  and  enriched  by  successive 
000  over  the  preceding   year,  owinff  to  the  sovereigns,  which  now  contiuns  200,000  printed 
annexation   of    the   fashionable   and   stately  volumes,  and  18,000  MSS.,  manj^  of  the  latter 
quoTtier  Leopold,    In  the  new  town  there  are  superbly  illuminated.    A  museum  of  antiquities 
the   royal   palaces  and  the  mansions  of  the  attached  to  the  building  contains  numerous  curi- 
nobility,  the  park,  public  nromenades  (fheAUee  osities.  The  private  palace  of  the  duke  d'Arem- 
verte  being  the  most  popular),  the  chambers  of  berg  is  wide^  known  for  its  exquisite  pictures^ 
the  legislative  bodies,  and  the  libraries  and  mu«  library,  objects  of  foertUy  and  a  head  supposed  on 
senms  occupying  the  former  residence  of  the  the  b€»t  authority  to  be  the  original  of  that  of  the 
Austrian  viceroys ;  while  in  the  old  town  there  central  figure  in  the  group  of  the  LaocoOn.  Tbe 
are  the  chorches  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  head  in  the  Vatican,  at  one  time  in  Paris,  is  a  res- 
with  then*  superb  oak  carvings,  stained  glass  win-  toration,  and  for  the  one  in  possession  of  tbe 
dows  and  statues^  tbe  Mtel  de  ville^  and  the  man*  duke  d'Aremberg  Napoleon  offered  weight  for 
mons  of  the  former  nobles  and  burghers  of  Bra-  weight,  gold  for  marble.  The  palace  of  the  prince 
bant  The  principal  church  is  that  of  St.  Gudule,  of  Orange,  formerly  considered  the  richest  rcsi- 
an  immense  and  ancient  building  in  Gothic  style,  dence  in  Europe,  has  of  late  years  been  disman- 
with  2  very  lofty  towers.    The  choir  and  tran-  tied,  and  its  contents  removed  to  the  Hague.  The 
septs,  as  at  present  existing,  were  finished  in  picture  gallery  of  the  prince  de  Lisne  abounds 
1278,  the  nave  in  the  14th  century,  and  the  towers  with  remarkable  pictures.    The  g(Uerie  St.  Mu- 
in  1518.    Its  windows  are  filled  with  the  richest  hert^  a  splendid  bazaar,  extending  from  the  fiuzr- 
stained  glass  in  the  Netherlands,  and  it  contiuns  ehe  au»  kerhee  to  the  rue  de  TMque^  was  com* 
a  number  of  costly  monuments  of  the  dukes  of  pleted  in  1847.  An  observatory  was  built  in  1828. 
Brabant    The  high  altar  in  this  church  is  so  ar-  The  academy  of  science  and  t^e  eoneenoatoire  de 
ranged  that  by  some  ingenious  machinery  within,  mueigtie^  and  other  institutions  of  learning  and 
the  sacred  wafer  deecendsapparenUy  of  itseli^  at  art,  are inafiourishing  condition.   Thereisa««r- 
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iUsriiiiiqweiUtUrmire^'whenleQbaieBBTe^  executed  48  B.  0.  He  fienred  under  Oaear  in 
fifwaddnriiig  the  winter  season;  a  ^raiu2Aarm^  the  Gallic  war,  and  in  the  civil  war  he  corn- 
s'a  jiMAariiMmM,  and  a  O0fi00r^9io520.  There  manded  the  fleet  destined  to  besiege  Hassilia. 
are  €  pnblio  school^  6  schools  for  poor  children,  Caasar  afterward  appointed  him  to  the  gorem- 
and  an  eaoal  number  of  institutions  of  learning  ment  of  further  Gaul.  Nevertheless  he  joined 
sapported  byprivate  means  and  by  religious  as-  the  conspiracy  against  Oasar,  and  volunteered 
soeiatioQs.  The  most  extensive  of  the  many  on  the  memorable  ides  of  March  to  conduct  his 
charitable  institntions  is  the  Mpital  8L  lUe^  with  friend  and  benefactor  to  the  place  of  slaughter. 
600  beds.  Brussels  la  the  seat  of  the  aocUU  When  the  tragedy  was  consummated,  Decunua 
genirdU^  a  bank  which  had  charge  of  the  pub-  Brutus  retired  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  there 
lie  finanoes  until  May  5,  1850,  when  the  lanque  maintained  himself  for  some  time,  but  was  ulti- 
jialt0iia2e  was  founded.  There  are  several  other  mately  deserted  by  his  troops,  betrayed  to 
important  banking  establishments.  In  the  stock  Antony,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  that 
exchange  of  Broaaels  a  large  amount  of  specu*  general 


lative  bosinesB  in  foreign  and  national  stocks,  BBUTUS,  Luoivs  JuNims.  sometimes  called 

and  railway  and  industrial  shares,  is   carried  the  Elder,  to   distinguish   nim  from  Marcus 

(ML    Until  1864,  when  the  reprinting  of  French  Junius,  the  slayer  of  Csesar,  lived  about  500 

wotks  was  stopped  by  law,  Brussels  derived  B.  0.    According  to  the  legend,  he  was  the 

oonaiderablfl  importance  from  this  branch  of  the  son  of  Marcus  Junius  and  tiie  dder  daughter  of 

book  trade.    The  book  trade  of  Brussels,  how-  Tarquin  the  Proud,  the  last  king  of  Rome,  and 

ever,  is  atiill  one  d  the  most  flourishing  brandies  is  represented  as  having  saved  his  life  from  the 

of  aotivi^  of  the  town,  Belgium  continuicg  to  cruelty  of  that  prince  by  feigning  idiocy,  whence 

be  the  largest  importer  of  French  books.    A  he  received  the  surname  of  Brutus.  Yet  we  find 

complete  ajatem  of  railroads  connects  Bru»*  him  not  only  described  as  not  persecuted,  but 

seb  with  all  parte  o£  the  kingdom.    Manufao*  trusted  and  Iftvored  by  the  king,  who  associated 

tones  of  a  great  number  of  commodities  are  him  with  lus  own  sons,  Aruns  and  Titus,  in  a 

carried  on  here.     Brussels  lace  is  still  cele-  mission  which  he  sent  to  Delphi  to  inquire 

hrated,  althou|^h  this  branch  of  industry  has  into   the   meaning  of  a  portent,  which  h^ 

dedined   considerably.      It   excds   most    in  caused  much  alarm  at  Rome.    After  receiving 

the  manufacture  of  looking-glasses  and  other  the  reply  to  the  question  they  were  charged  to 

objects  made  of  glass  and  crystal,  in  the  fabrica-  propound,  the  young  men  thought  it  pradent  to 

tion  of  carpets,  and,  above  all,  in  that  of  car-  do  a  little  vatidnation  on  their  own   account. 

riages.    The  breweries  of  Brussels  are  noted  for  and  inquired  of  the  oracle  which  of  the  8  shoula 

thiar  soeceflsfol  imitation  of  Bavarian,  English,  be  king  in  Rome,  no  one  of  them  being,  it  is 

and  Scotch  beer,  and  for  a  sort  of  beer  called  observable,  heir  to  that  dignity.    To  this  the 

fvoy  and  another  sort  of  white  beer  called  bUre  voice  replied,  from  the  sanctuary :  '^  Whichever 

(U  LnaaitL,     The   theatre  on  the  plaes  de  shall  first  kiss  his  mother."    So,  on  their  return 

2a  momtaie  waa  destroyed  by  fire  Jan.  21,  to  Italy,  Titus  and  Aruns  ran  emuloualy  to  the 

1855,  and  rebuilt  in  1856.    There  is  a  thMre  palace,  seeking  who  first  should  embrace  the 

deB  iwaesaacrtf  on  the  houUnard  de  Laekeriy  and  a  queen  mother ;  but  Lucius  Junius,  as  he  landed 

ikedtn  dK  eaiu2m2Ze,  rue  de  Vhique^  chieflv  from  the  galley,  affected  to  stumble  from  the 

lor  flemish  plays.     There  are  also  a  Yauxhall,  gang-plank,  and  falling  prostrate,  kissed  the  soil 

a  beaotiAzl  botanical  garden,  a  smaller  theatre  of  Rome,  and  arose  up  satisfied  that  he  had 

in  thepark,  a  drcua,  and  a  large  number  of  splen-  penetrated  the  meaning  of  the  oracle,  and  hod 

did  coflee-houses.  "Rngliah  church  service  is  per-  secured  to  himself  the  succession  to  the  throne. 

fionnedinScliapelSfandthebooksdlerMaguardt,  Shortly  afterward  followed  the  rape  of  Lucretia, 

in  the  ploiDe  royale^  has  a  reading  room  for  the  wiife  of  his  cousin  Tarquinins    Collatinus, 

lgngH«i»  and  foreign  newspapers,  and  an  English  by  Sextus,  and  the  self-immolation  of  the  in- 

eircolating  libraiy.    The  concourse  of  strangers  jured  lady,  in  the  presence  of  her  father,  who 

andreaidenfta  of  ^nations  is  daily  increasing,  and  brought  with  him  Publius  Valerius,  and  of  her 

eoDtributea  not  a  little  to  the  prosperity  of  the  husband,  with  whom  came  Lucius  Junius.    All 

"RolgSy^  capitaL  French  is  the  conventional  Ian-  swore  to  avenge  her  wrongs,  but  Brutus  drew 

guage  of  polite  society  in  Brussels ;  but  the  the  reeking  weapon  from  the  wound,  and  hold- 

Tnamca  of  the  people,  and  even  many  educated  ing  it  on  high,  vowed  to  visit  the  deed  upon 

persoQB,  retain  the  use  of  the  Flemish  and  Wal-  Kicg  Tarquinins,  and  upon  aU  his  race,  ana  to 

ioofa  langnagesL    The  principal  Belgian  journals  take  rule  that  no  man  hereafter  should  be  king 

are  iaaoed  at  Bmssela,  the  Independance  Beige  in  Rome.    First  the  people  of  Gollatia,  where 

being  the  beet  known  abroad.    A  journal  in  the  the  deed  was  done,  and  then,  when  they  heard 

Raanan   interest,  Le  Nard^  is  luso  published  of  it,  those  of  Rome  in  their  eurioB^  and  lastly 

hest^     The  place  dee  martyre  contains  a  mon-  the   army,  which  lay  before  Ardea,  ratified 

mneat  erected  on  the  grave  of  about  800  victims  the  deed ;  and  the  Tarquina,  being  expelled  by 

of  the  revofation  of  1880.    Margaret  of  Austria  universal  consent,  fled   to  Gabii   and  Gasre. 

vaaborninBrnaBels,  aswasVesalinSftheanato-  The  people   met  in  their  centuries,  to  elect 

mist;  to  whom  a  statue  has  been  erected  in  the  2  men  who  should  govern  the  city  in  lieu  of 

place  dee  harrieades,  ^^g^  whose  tenure  of  office  should  be  annual, 

BBUTUS^  DMnanm  Jmnus,  a  Roman  soldier,  and  whom  they  called  consuls ;  and  they  chose 
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Lncins  Jimins  and  LndtiB  Tarqniniiis  of  Ool*  as  eertaiii  that  *^  Brntns  and  Poplioola,*'  to  bor* 
latia,  thence  called  Oollatinns,  to  be  the  consnls  row  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold,  "  were,  no  doubt, 
of  the  first  year.    Bat,  shorUj  afterward,  on  real  characters,  yet  fiction  has  becoi  so  hnsj 
reflecting  that  the  second  magistrate  was  still  a  with  their  actions,  that  history  cannot  ventora 
Tarqnin,  the  people  took  ahum,  and  reqaested  to  admit  them  within  her  proper  domain."    It 
him  to  abdicate  his  office,  and  withdraw  from  is  shown  distinctly  by  Niebohr,  from  the  tranalft- 
their  city  in  all  honor,  that  they  might  be  tionfonnd  in  Polybins,madeby  himself  from  the 
liberated  from  their  apprehensions,  and   no  brazen  tables  in  the  capitol,  preserved  in  the 
longer  have  a  Tarqnin  ruling  over  tnem.    He  archives  of  the  ediles,  of  a  treaty  with  Oar* 
did  so,  and  they  elected  Pablins  Yalerins  to  tiiage  of  commerce  and  navigation,  ratified  in 
be  consul  in  his  room,  who  received  the  name  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth  in  the  ooa- 
of  Poplicola,  frx)m  his  popularity.    But,  after  sulship  of  Brutus  and  OoUatinus^  that  their  names 
all  seemed  settled,  some  of  the  young  men  of  were  recorded  in  that  treaty,  and  that  when  it 
Bome,  of  noble  birth,  regretting  their  ancient  was  made  Borne  was  in  possession  of  all  the 
government  and  averse  to  the  republican  sim-  LatiiL  country,  and  all  the  coast  from  OstiA 
plicity  whicn  had  supplanted  the  royal  usages,  beyond  Terradna,  probably  along  the  whole 
conspired  to  bring  back  the  Tarquins,  and  to  shore-line  of  Campania  to  the  confines  of  Italia, 
reestablish  royalty  in  Bome ;  and  the  sons  of  and  also  that  she  traded  largely  with  SicUy, 
Lucius  Junius,  Titus,  and  Tiberius,  were  among  Sardinia,  and  the  Libyan  coast,  to  the  west- 
the  conspirators.    The  plot  was  discovered  by  a  ward  of  the  Beautiful  cape  or  Hermoan  promon- 
slave,  and  Lucius  Jumus  sat  in  Judgment  on  tory,  now  Cape  Bon ;  the  treaty  being  entered 
his  own  sons,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  do  justice  into  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the 
on  them,  but  caused  them  to  be  scourged  with  rights   and   privileges    of   2    already    great 
rods,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  then  maritime   nations.     Notwithstanding   Tuscaii 
beheaded  by  his  lictors,  in  the  forum :  and  he  conquest,  Gallic  invasion,  and  consequent  de- 
neither  turned  aside  his  eyes,  nor  sned  any  struction  of  monuments,  registers,  and  archive^ 
tear    over  them ;   for  they  had  been  false  to  the  preservation  of  this  one  treaty  indisputable 
tl^eir  country,  and  offended  against  the  law;  fixes  the  fact  of  the  abolition  of  a  monarchical 
and  '^  a  man,"  he  said,  ^^  may  have  many  more  and  the  establishment  of  a  consular,  form  of 
children,  but  never  can  have  but  one  country,  government  in  Bome  at  this  date;  fixes  the 
even  that  which  gave  him  birth."    When  the  identity  and  authenticity  of  Brutus  and  C0II&- 
oonsroiracy  was  discovered,  and  so  proved  of  no  tinus;  sets  aside,  as  worthless,  the  stories  of 
avail,  for   bringing  back  the  Tarquins,  that  Bome  being  merely  a  small,  rude  town,  00- 
proud  and  daring  fkmily  determined   to  return  cnpied  by  agriculturists  and  half-brigand  sol- 
by  force ;  and,  with  the  favor  of  Porsena,  king  diers,  and  proves  her  to  have  been  already  a 
of  the  Etruscans,  and  Mamilius,  prince  of  the  large,  wealthy,  fiourishing  communis,  with 
Latins,  and  the  vassals  of  their  own  family  from  regular  navigation,  regular  commerce,  and  a 
Ciere,  and  Agylla,  and  Tarquinii,  they  raised  government  at  once  siSfficiently  well  establish- 
a  great  army,  and  invaded  the  Boman  torrito-  ed  and  foresighted  to  frame  regulations  of  trade 
ries.    It  so  cnanced  that  Aruns.  son  of  Tar-  with  foreign  powers  for  the  increase  of  com- 
quin,  and  Lucius  Junius,  the  consul,  encountered  mercial  facilities,  and  sufficiently  powerful  and 
in  advance  of  the  main  bodies  of  the  army,  at  well  known  abroad  to  treat  on  equal  terms 
the  head  of  detachments  of  horse,  and  riding  at  with  great  powers  beyond  the  sea. 
each  other  with  levelled  lances,  transfixed  each  BBtFTUS,  Mabcus  Junius,  the  t3rrannioide, 
other,  and  both  fell  down   dead.    Then  the  the  son  of  that  Harcus  Junius  Brutus  whono. 
cavalry  met,  and  fought  fiercely ;  but  it  was  a  Pompey  caused  to  be  murdered,  and  of  Servilia, 
drawn  battle,  and  neither  party  had  clearly  the   half  sister   of   Cato,  was  bom   in    the 
prevuled  in  the  fight,  and  both  encamped  on  autumn  of  85  B.  C,  died  42  B.  0.     He  lost  hia 
the   ground   face  to  face.    During  the  night  father  when  he  was  only  8  years  old,  but  his 
there  came  a  great  voice,  greater  than  human,  mother  and  uncles  conducted  his  education  with 
out  of  a  wood  hard  by,  making  proclamation  the  utmost  care.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
that  ^'  one  man  more  had  fallen  on  the  part  of  war,  he  followed  the  example  of  Cato,  and 
the  Etruscans  than  on  that  of  the  Bomans,  Joined    the  Pompeians,  notwithstanding    hia 
and  that,  therefore,  the  latter  would  come  off  aversion    to  their    leader.    In   the    engage- 
victorious  in  the  war."    When  the  Etruscans  ment  near  Dyrrhachinm,  he  very  mudi  dia- 
heard  the  voice,  thev  were  afhud,  and  struck  tinguished   himself^   but  after  the  defeat   of 
their  tents,  and  marched  home,  leaving  the  Bo-  his  party  at  Pharsalia,  he  made  bis  peace  witli 
mans  to  enjoy  the  independence  they  had  won,  CsBsar,  and  returned  to  Bome.    On  the  tormi- 
and  to  bury  their  dead  consul  with  great  honor,  nation  of  the  Alexandrine  war,  Cssar  appointed 
This  is  the  legend  of  Lucius  Junius,  whom  the  him  to  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.     In 
Bomans  called  Brutus,  and  whose  posterity  bore  44  B.  C,  he  caused  him  to  be  made  praU^r  iir. 
the  name,  given  in  the  first  place  as  a  term  of  IninuSy  and  promised  him  the  consulship,  and  the 
obloquy,  esteeming  it  thenceforth  as  an  ornament  province  of  Macedonia.    But  all  the  offices  and 
and  a  grace. — ^There  has  been  much  doubt  and  nonors,  all  the  marks  of  friendship  and  esteem^ 
dispute  as  to  the  reality  of  the  events  related  in  which  the  dictator  had,  or  might  have,  bestow- 
the  above  legend.    It  may,  however,  be  taken  ed  on  him,  could  not  hold  Brutus  to  hia  al- 
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kgnoee.    Even  while  recognizing  the  goyern-  1778  president,  of  the  supreme  exeontire  conn- 

oeot  of  Ceasar,  by  acting  under  it^  he  was  in-  oil  of  rennsjlvania.    In  1779,  in  the  legislature, 

daoed  l^  Cassins  to  join  a  conspiracy  which  he  projected  and  carried  through  an  act  for  the 

bad  for  its  oljeot  the  assassination  of  his  patron,  gradual  abolitidh  of  slavery  in  the  state.    In 

Afto'  the  perpetration  of  this  deed,  and  some  1780  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  supreme 

~  efforts  to  bring  the  Roman  people  to  court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1784,  a  member  of 


ai^KOTe  it,  ha  retired  into  Itfacedonia,  whence  the  council  of  censors,  both  of  whidi  offices  he 
he  SBfase^entlj  went  into  Asia,  where  himself  filled  till  his  death.  He  strenuously  opposed  the 
and  Gaanus  raSaed  a  mighty  force,  with  which  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution. 
they  maiebed  to  encounter  the  triumvirs.    The       BBYAl^,  Michasl,  an  English  author,  bom 
rival  armies  met  near  Philippi.   In  the  first  en-  at  Newcastle  in  1757,  died  m  London,  March 
gagement  Brotns  was  victorious,  but  being  de-  21, 1821,  wrote  the  *' biographical  and  Critical 
leated  in  the  second,  he  cast  himself  upon  his  Dictionsxy  of  Painters  and  Engravers,"  of  which 
aword,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life.  an  enlarged  edition,  by  Mr.  Stanley,  was  pub- 
BBUTtSE,  J&iK  DS  LA.    See  La  BmrriBB.  ILshed  in  London  in  1849. 
BBUTN,  GoBHsus  ds,    a   Dutch  traveller       BBYANT,  Jacob,  an  English  writer,  bom 
andpainter,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1652,  died  at  at  Plymouth,  1715,  died  at  Gypenham,  near 
an  advanced  age  at  Utrecht    He  visited  Borne  Windsor,  Nov.  14, 1804.    He  was  graduated  at 
in  1674,  and  for  several  years  devoted  himself  Cambridge  in  1740,  and  was  tutor  to  the  mar- 
to  painting  in  £jSerent  cities  of  Italy.    A^r  quis  of  Blandford,  subsequently  duke  of  Marl- 
trayeDing  through  Asia  Minor,  Cgypt,  and  the  borough.    In  1756  he  became  the  duke's  secre- 
.^B^gaaan  isles,  he  again  resumed  the  practice  of  tary,  and  accompanied  him  during  his  command 
his  art  at  Yenioe,  and  in  1608,  inHoUand,  pub-  in  Ghermany,  as  master  of  the  ordnance.    After 
lidied  an  acoonnt  of  his   adventures.    From  his  return  he  received  a  lucrative  appointment 
1701  to  1708,  he  was  travelling  in  Bussia,  in  the  ordnance,  and  refused  the  mastership  of 
Peraa,  India,  and  the  islands  of  ti^e  Indian  the    Charterhouse.     He   published,  in  1767, 
ocean,  and  on  his  return  published  a  narrative,  ^  Observations    and  Inquiries  relating  to  va* 
which  was  chiefly  esteemed  for  the  beauty  of  rious  parts  of  Ancient  History,"  wherein  he 
the  aooonmanying  platea.  discusses  the  most  abstruse  and  curious  of  ques- 
BBYAN,    an   eastern   county  of  G^rgia,  tions.    In  1774  appeared  the  first  2  volumes, 
named  in  honor  of  Jonathan  Bryan,  bordering  followed  in  1776  bv  a  8d,  of  his  most  noteworthy 
OQ  the  Atlantic;  area,  472  s^.  m.   The  Ogeeche  and  elaborate  work,  ^  A  New  System  or  Anaiy- 
riTer  toaches  its  N.  £.  boundary,  and  the  Can-  sis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  wherein  an  attempt 
noQchee  flows  throng  it  from  W.  to  E.    The  is  made  to  divest  Tradition  of  Fable  and  to  re- 
son  is  aaodj.    The  surfkce,  on  the  banks  of  the  store  Trath  to  its  Original  Purity."    This  pro- 
river,  is  nndnlating,  and  in  other  parts  general-  duction  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Canaan- 
W  leveL  •  Much  of  the  land  is  covered  by  pine  ites,   Pelasgi,    Scythse,    Indoscythro,  Leleges, 
roreatSb    The  productions  in  1850,  were  54,927  Edomites,  and  other  nations.    In  order  to  **  di- 
boahela   of    Indian    com,    88,117   of  sweet  vest  tradition  of  fable, ^'  he  called  to  his  aid 
potatoea,  686  baleB  of  cotton,  and  2,409,387  e^mological  deductions,  endeavoring  to  glean 
poonds  of  rice.      There   were    II    churches  historical  facts  from  the  affinities  of  language. 
and  100  pnpHs  attending  public  schools.    The  In  1775  he  published  "•  A  Yiudlcatioa  of  the 
eofonty  is  traversed   by  the  projected  route  Apamean  Medals."    In  1780  appeared  hb  Vin- 
of  the    Sarannah  and  Gulf  ndlroad.      Pop.  d%cim  Flaviana^  vindicating  the  testimony  of 
in  1855,  8,254^  of  whom  2,080  were  slaves.  Josephus  concerning  Christ.    Priestley  and  he 
Valne  of  land  in  1856,  $514^745.     Capital,  engaged  the  same  year  in  a  discussion  on  pbilo- 
Edeo.  Bophical  necessity.     Bryant  believed  in  the 
BBYAN,  or  Bictaist,  Sib  Fbakois,  an  Eng-  authenticity  of  the  poems  of  Thomas  Bowley 
Bah  soldier  and  poet  of  the  16th  centurv,  di^  (theChatterton  forgeries),  and  in  1781  published 
in  1550.  In  1529  he  was  ambassador  in  France;  2  volumes  to  prove  the  point     In  the  7th 
and  in  1530  in  Bome^  to  settle  the  matter  of  the  volume  of  the  *'  Archaaologia,"  he  furnished  a 
fivoree  of  Henry  VHI.    Under  Edward  VI.  he  paper  on  the  Zingara  or  gypsy  language.    In 
marched  against  the  Scots,  and  in  the  battle  of  1796,  in  *'  A  Dissertation  concerning  the  War  of 
MoBsdbargh  commanded  the  light-horse.    In  Troy,"  &c.,  Bryant  contended  that  no  such 
1549  be  was  appointed  governor  of  Ireland,  city  ever  existed  in  Phrygia,  and  that  no  such 
where  he  married  the  countess  of  Ormond.  war  ever  took  place.     His  last  literary  labor 
Some  of  his  songs  and  sonnets  were  printed  consisted  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  volume  of 
with  these  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt  "  Dissertations  on  Various  Subjects  in  the  Old 
BBTAK,  Obobob,  a  native  of  Dublin,  bom  Testament,"  written  more  than  80  years  before. 
in  1731,  died  in  Jan.  1791,  came  to  this  country  This  book  is  principally  occupied  with  discus- 
jmmg,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia.     After  de-  sions  of  points  in  the  Scriptural  biographies  of 
woting  several  years  to  commercial  pursuits,  he  Balaam,  Samson,  Jonah,  and  Joshua. 
became  a  pditician,  and  was  a  member  of  the       BBTANT,  Solomon,  an  Indian  preacher,  bom 
oOMreaa  of  1765,  which  met  to  remonstrate  about  1695,  died  May  8,  1775,  was  settled  at 
*vito  Great  Britain.    After  the  declaration  of  Marshpee,  Mass.,  in  1742.  where  he  preached  to 
lodepeDdeooe  ha  became  vice-president^  and  in  the  Indiana  in  their  own  language  during  about 
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18  yean,  when  he  was  diflmiflsedf  not  being  Bcif-  artidee  from  his  friends  Dana  and  Hallebk. 
ficiently  ecooomical  in  the  management  of  the  In  1826  he  connected  himself  with  the 
church  accovmts;  he  was  also  careless  with  re-  **  Evening  Post"  newspaper,  nnder  the  edi- 
gard  to  those  whom  he  admitted  to  the  ohnrch.  torial  control  of  William  Ooleman.  At  that 
BBTANT,  WnxiAM  Oullsn,  an  American  time  it  was  inclined  to  what  was  tenned 
poet,  bom  Nov.  8, 1794,  at  Oummington,  Hamp-  federalism,  and  Mr.  Bryant,  whose  tendendes 
shire  co.,  Moss.  His  father,  Peter  Bryant,  was  were  toward  republicanism,  sought  to  give 
a  distinguished  local  physician,  who  had  also  it  more  and  more  a  republican  character, 
travelled  considerably,  and  devoted  much  time  When  he  acquired  an  ezdusive  control  of  its 
to  the  culture  of  his  mind.  He  took  unusual  columns,  a  few  years  later,  he  rendered  it  decid* 
interest  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  develop-  edly  '*  democratic,"  taking  ground  openly  in 
ment  of  his  children,  and  was  rewarded  in  the  favor  of  freedom  of  trade,  and  against  all  par- 
case  of  all  of  them,  and  particularly  in  that  of  tial  or  class  legislation.  From  1827  to  1880, 
William,  with  early  evidence  of  their  proficien-  Mr.  Bryant  was  associated  with  Robert  Sands 
cy.  The  poet,  in  Ms  beautiful  hymn  to  death,  and  Gulian  0.  Yerplanck  in  the  editorship 
^udes  feelingly  to  this  parent  in  the  Unes  be-  of  the  **  Talisman,"  a  highly  snccessftil  annual; 
ginning:  and  he  contributed  about  the  same  time 
ForheisinhisgnTOfWiiotAnffiitTnv  yoatli  the  tales  of  ^'Medfield"  and  the  *^  Skeleton's 
The  art  of  yerae,  and  in  tho  bod  of  lifo  Cave  "  to  a  book  entitled  ^  Tales  of  the  Glauber 
Offered  me  to  the  muBes ;  gp^„    j^  jggg  ^  complete  edition  of  his  poems 

which  was  no  poetic  exaggeration,  but  a  literal  was  published  in  New  York,  and  a  copy  of  it 
truth.  There  are  few  instances  of  precocity  more  reaching  Washington  Irving,  then  in  En^and, 
remarkable  than  that  of  Bryant    He  communi-  he  caused  an  edition  to  be  printed  there,  with 
cated  lines  to  the  county  gazette  before  he  a  laudatorv  preface.    It  was  most  generously 
was  10  years  of  age,  and  in  his  lith  year  his  reviewed  oy  John  Wilson,  in  **Bkckwood's 
friends   caused  to  be  printed  2  considerable  Magazine,"  and  from  that  time  Mr.  Bryant's 
j)oema,  the  '^Embargo,"  a  political  satire,  and  reputation  in  England,  and  on  the  continent  of 
the  "  Spanish  Revolution."     These  passed  to  a  Europe,  has  stood  as  high  as  it  does  in  his  own 
2d  edition  the  next  year  (1809),  and  such  were  country.    Having  associated  William  Leggett 
their  merits  that,  in  the  preface  to  that  edition,  with  himself,  in  the  management  of  the  **  Even- 
it  was  found  necessary  to  certify  the  production  ing  Post,**  ho  sailed  with  his  family  to  Europe  in 
of  them  by  a  person  so  young,  in  order  to  re-  the  spring  of  1884.    He  travelled  extensively 
move  the  scepticism  of  the  public.    In  his  19th  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  residing 
year  he  wrote  Thanatopsia,  which  still  holds  its  for  months  together  at  the  principal  capitals, 
place,  in  general  estimation,  as  one  of  the  most  and  enltfging  his  knowledge  of  the  langoagea 
impressive  poems  in  the  language.    He  had  in  and  literatures  of   the  leading  nations.    His 
1810  entered  Williams  college,  where  he  was  soon  poems  bear  witness  to  his  &miliarity  with  the 
distingnished  for  hisattainmentsin  language  and  Spanish,  Italian,  German,    and   French   Ian- 
in  polite  literature.    At  the  end  of  2  years  he  guages,  which  he  has  continued  to  cultivate, 
took  an  honorable  dismission,  and  engaged  in  After  returning  to  his  native  country,  and  re- 
the  study  of  the  law,  at  first  with  Judge  Howe,  suming  his  professional  labors  for  some  years, 
in   Worthington,  Mass.,  and  afterward  with  Mr.  Bryant  went  again  to  Europe  in  the  year 
William  Baylies,  in  Bridgewater.     Admitted  1846.    In  1849  he  made  a  third  visit,  and  ex* 
to  the  bar  in  1815,  he  coounenced  practice  in  tended  his  voyage  into  Egypt  and  Syria.    The 
Plainfield,  and  afterward  removed  to  Great  desultory  letters  written  to  his  journal  during 
Barrington.    He  speedily  rose  to  a  high  rank  these  wanderings  were  published  in  a  book  call- 
in  the  local  and  state  courts ;  but  his  tastes  in-  ed  *' Letters  of  a  Traveller,"  soon  after  hia  last 
dined  hun  rather  to  letters  than  to  law.     In  return.    But  in  the  intervals  of  these  fbreign 
1816  his  poem  ^  Thanatopsis"  was  published  in  journeys  he  had  by  no  means  neglected  his  own 
the  "  North  American  Review,"  ana  introduced  country,  and  the  same  volume  contains  evidencea 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Bichard  H.  of  his  sojourn  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United 
Dana,  who  was  one  of  the  club  which  then  States,  from  Maine  to  Ftorida,  and  of  a  trip  also 
conducted  the  **  Review."    He  contributed  siso  to  the  island  of  Cuba.    Mr.  Bryant's  love  of 
several  prose  articles  to  that  periodical.    In  nature  is  so  pervading,  and  his  habits  so  active^ 
1821  he  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  that  he  has  scarcely  allowed  a  year  to  pass 
society,  at  Harvard  college,  a  didactic  poem  on  without  accomplishing  a  visit  to  some  loctui^ 
the  "Ages,"  and  in  that  year  several  of  his  remarkable  for  its  natural  beauty  or  grandeur. 
poems  were  collected  in  a  volume  at  Cambridge,  An  inveterate  pedestrian,  also,  he  is  always  de- 
and  obtained  for  him  immediate  recognition  as  lighted  when  he  is  able  to  make  these  visits  on 
a  writer  of  the  highest  merit    He  removed  to  foot,  and  nnder  circumstances  in  which  he  can 
the  city  of  New  York  in  1825,  and  was  en-  control  his  movements,  without  regard  to  tho 
gaged  as  an  editor  of  the  "  New  York  Review,"  exigencies  of  steamboats  and  railroads.    About 
soon  after  merged  into  the  "  United  States  Re-  the  year  1845  Mr.Bryant  purchased  "  an  old-tioao 
view,"  to  which  he  contributed  several  criti-  mansion,"  embowered  in  vines  and  flowers^ 
cisms  and  poems,  which  increased  his  reputa-  near  the  beautiful  village  of  RosIvil  on  "Lomg 
tion.    For  these  periodicals  he  received  many  island,  where  he  has   sinoe  resided,  eamestr- 
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I7  empltjfjing  bis  leisare  lionn  in  the  garden  legem  tema,  Ohandos  of  Tndeley."    He  now 

and  the  field.     His  lore  of  art,  at  the  same  po^essed  considerable  landed  property  in  Kent, 

time,  haa  been  cherished  by  an  intimate  associar  and  made  several  nnsnooessfol  attempts  to  ob- 

tioa  with  the  more  eminent  artists  of  the  conn-  tain  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  was  eventnally 

trr.    In  1848  ICr.  Bryant  was  called  npon  to  elected  for  the  boroogh  of  Maidstone,  for  which 

d^verafaiieralorationonThomasOolejhiBper-  he  sat  from  1812  to  1818.    He  rarely  spoke, 

■onal  friend,  and  among  the  foremost  of  Ameri-  and   generally   voted  with   the   tories.     He 

esn  landscape  painters.    Again,  in  1852,  on  the  speciidly  directed  his  efforts  to  effect  those 

occasion  of  the  oommemoralion  held  in  honor  changes  in  the  poor  laws  and  copyright  act, 

of  ^e  genius  and  worth  of  the  late  James  Feni-  whi<m  were  made  many  years  later.    In  1815 

more  Oooper,  and  in  view  to  the  erection  of  a  he  was  created  a  baronet.    On  losing  his  seat 

monnment  to  that  celebrated  novelist  in  the  city  in  parliament,  he  visited  many  parts  of  the  con- 

of  New  York,  he  was  appointed  to  prononnce  tineot,  retamiog  to  England  in  1826.  and  re- 

a  discourse  on  his  life  and  writings.     Of  his  maining  for  2  years ;  bat  his  afflfirs  becoming 

various  writings  in  prose,  it  has  been  said  that  inextricably  embarrassed,  he  removed  to  6^ 

they  contain  **  no  snperflnons  word,  no  empty  or  neva,  and  remained  in  great  eedasion  nntil  his 

showy  phrase^'^  bnt  are  marked  thronghont  by  death.    The  fiailnre  of  his  attempt  to  obtiun  a 

^'pnie,   manly,  straightforward,  and  vigorous  seat  in  the  house  of  lords  threw  a  gloom  over 

Enghtti."     Bja  poems  are    characterized  by  his  life,  and  from  the  qnemlons  tone  of  his 

extreme  purity  and  elegance  in  the  choice  of  writing  Pro£  Wilson  pronounced  him  to  be 

words^  a  compact  and  vigorons  yet  graceful  head  of  the  moping  school  of  modem  authors. 

diction,  great  delicacy  of  fisncy,  |preat  dignity  and  His  literary  labors  were  varied  and  unceasing, 

eleration  0/ thought,  and  a  gemal  yet  profound-  including  romance,  poetry,  criticism,  politics, 

}y  solemn  and  religions  phOosophy.    As  a  mi-  biography,  genealogical  antiquities,  topography, 

nute  and  sympathetic  observer  of  nature,  he  is  and  classical  literature.    The  novel,  **  Mary  de 

almost  withont  arivaL — ^In  person,  Mr.  Bryant  Clifford,"  is  the  best  of  his  fictions.    His  '*  Be- 

iislender  bat  symmetrical,  with  a  large  and  well-  collections  of  Foreign  Travel,  on  life,  litera- 

formed  head,  and  a  peculiarly  firm  and  erect  ture,  and  Self-Knowledge,"  is  full  of  informa- 

carriage.    Hismannetsare  reserved  and  simple,  tion,  and  there  is  much  of  value  in  his  *^  Auto* 

even  to  shyness ;  yet  he  does  not  avoid,  while  bio^phy,"  containing  anecdotes  of  his  times, 

be  does  not  court  societv ;  and  to  a  rare  amia-  and  the  literary  and  political  personages  with 

biUty  ho  adds  a  thorough  integrity  of  character,  whom  he  was  long  associated.   Another  curious 

^.  Bryant  made  another  Journey  to  Europe  in  work  is  his  '^  Imaginary  Biography."    He  also 

1857  and  1858,  and  has  given  graphic  descrip-  produced  "  Letters  on  the  Character  and  Po- 

ticKiaof  the  countries  through  which  be  passed,  etical  Genius  of  Lord  Byron."    Shortly  before 

in  a  series  ofletters  addressed  to  the  *' Evening  his  death,  he  stated,  in  ''Eraser's  Magazine," 

Post."    He  was  received  with  great  distinction  that  he  had  written  over  14,000  sonnets.    He 

in  the  literary  drdesofMadrid,  and  an  interest-  edited  Milton^s  poetical  works,  appending  an 

ing  aoooont  of  his  visit  there  was  published  excellent  memoir.    His  abilities  as  a  genealo- 

in  the  Spanish  newspapers.  g^t,  topographer,  and  bibliographer,  are  at- 

BBYAXTft,  an  Athenian  statnary,  who  fiour-  tested  by  his  Centura  Literaria  (10  vols.), 
ished  in  the  4th  century  B.  0.  He  cast  a  statue  Bettituta  (4  vols.V  Theatrum  Postarum,  Stemr 
m  bnnuo  of  Selencus,  kins  of  Syria,  and  assist-  mata  lUustricLLex  Terra^  and  ''  British  Bib* 
ed  m  adorning  the  mausoleum  with  bas-relie&  liographer."  He  also  edited  a  '^  British  Peer- 
He  also  executed  5  gigantic  statues  at  Rhodes,  a  age,''  crowded  with  various  information,  heral- 
statoe  of  PaaphasB,  and  other  works.  Accord-  die,  genealogical,  and  personal, 
ing  to  Clemens  Alexandrinns,  2  of  his  statues  BBTDONE,  Patbiok,  a  Scottish  traveller, 
were  attribnted  by  some  to  the  celebrated  bom  in  1741,  died  June  19,  1818.  He  com- 
Phi^asL  menced  his  travels  for  the  purpose  of  making 

BETDGESySnSAinTXL  Egsbtost,  an  English  ^*  discoveries  as  to  the  precise  state  and  tern- 
author,  bom  at  Wootton  court,  in  Kent,  1762,  perature  of  the  air  on  the  summits  of  the  high- 
died  at  Qeneva,  Sept.  8, 1837.  He  was  edu-  est  mountains  in  Europe."  He  passed  through 
cated  at  Cambridge.  In  1790,  after  the  death  France,  to  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  made  a 
of  the  last  duke  of  Chandos,  he  induced  his  tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta  (1768),  and  after 
elder  brother,  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Brydges,  to  pre-  visiting  the  principal  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
fer  A  daim  to  the  ancient  barony  of  Ohandos,  as  ranean,  returned  to  England  in  1771,  where  he 
a  deaoeidant  from  Anthony  Brydges,  8d  son  of  published  an  *^  Account  of  Travels,"  among  the 
the  1st  Lord  Ohandos.  This  clum  was  for  most  striking  passages  of  which  are  his  ao- 
many  years  before  the  house  of  lords,  who  count  of  the  bursting  of  a  thunder-storm  under 
finally  de<nded  affainst  its  validity  in  1808.  his  feet  on  the  Alps,  and  some  curious  remarks 
The  claimant  died  in  1807,  and  Mr.  Egerton  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  summit 
Brydges,  who  succeeded  him,  insisted,  with  of  Mount  Etna.  He  considered  electricity  to 
great  pntiiuadty,  that,  though  defeated  m  par-  influence  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
Bameot,  he  could,  when  he  pleased,  assert  his  and  to  be  "  a  5th  elements  distinct  from,  and 
rights  by  common  law.  Thenceforth,  he  nsu-  superior  to,  the  other  four.'' 
aUr  added  to  his  signature  the  words,  ^'Per  BBTEfiTNIUS,  Mairtsl,  a  Greek  writer  on 
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mnsic,  who  flonrished  between  A«  D.  1283  and  wbicli  La  P^ronse  was  proyided  for  Lia  Toyage 

1828.    Dr.  WalUs  translated  his  works  in  1680.  of  discovery.    During  the  reign  of  terror  he 

BRYNHILDA,  a  mystic  personage,  in  the  was  deprived  of  his  office,  but  was  reinstated 

Scandinavian  legends,  variously  represented  as  after  the  fall  of  Kobespierre. 

connected  with  Attila,  Sigurd,  and  Gurnar,  or  BUBASTIS,  or  Bubastus,  a  city  of  ancient 

Gunther,  and  playing  the  principal  part  in  the  Egypt,  now  in  ruins ;  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 

series  of  extraordinary  adventures  attributed  tament  as  Phi-Beseth,  now  known  by  the  name 

to  those  persons.  Tel-Bustak ;  ratuated  in  the  delta  of  the  Kile, 

BRYONIA,  or  Bbtonivb,  a  poisonous  ez-  8.  W.  of  Tanis ;  was  buUt  in  honor  of  the  god- 
tract  of  bitter  taste,  prepared  from  the  root  of  dess  Pasht,  called  by  the  Greeks  Bubastis.  This 
the  hryonia  alba  and  dioica.  by  the  process  for  goddess  was  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  cat^ 
bitter  extracts.  It  is  of  a  y  ello  wish  brown  color,  and  many  mummied  cats  have  been  found  in  the 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  tombs  of  Bubastis.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  city 
The  plant  bi^onia  (Gr.  0pv»,  to  grow  rapidly)  commenced  the  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the 
is  a  wild  creeper,  with  twisting  tendrils  and  Bed  sea,  constructed  by  Pharaoh  Neco.  Bubas- 
ecarlet  berries  of  a  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  met  tis  was  taken  by  the  Persians  852  B.  0.,  and  ita 
with  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  is  walls  dismantled.  Among  the  ruins  of  this  city 
employed  as  a  purgative  medicine,  and  its  her-  have  been  found  remains  of  costly  and  magnifi- 
ries  in  dyeing.    Its  root^  when  bruised  and  ap-  cent  temples.     Here  were  celebrated  solemn 

Slied  to  the  skin,  is  so  highly  irritant  as  to  pro-  feasts  to  the  goddess  Pasht,  attended  by  people 

uoe  blisters.    Over-doses  of  the  extract  have  from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  even  to  the  number  of 

proved  fatal  by  itspoisonous  qualities.  700,000  at  one  time,  as  is  stated  by  Herodotus. 

BRZESO  LITE WSXI,  or  Bbest  LrrowsKT,  a  BUBBLE,  a  fihn  of  liquid  substance  blown 
fortified  town  in  the  western  part  of  Russia,  into  a  globular  form,  by  the  gas  or  air  with 
government  of  Grodno,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  it  is  filled.  Bubbles  rise  naturally  and 
the  river  Bug,  about  110  miles  south  of  Grodno,  burst  upon  the  surfScice  of  waters,  by  the  escape 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  Lithuanian  of  oarburetted  hydrogen  or  other  gases  from 
palatinate,  and  contains  an  old  castle,  a  high  the  mud  at  the  bottom.  When  blown  in  a  mix- 
school,  8  churches,  and  a  synagogue,  and  has  a  ture  of  soap  and  water,  the  film  has  sufficient 
considerable  transit  trade.  In  1794  Suwaroff  adherence  to  rise  in  the  air,  and  thus  the  bub- 
gained  here  a  victory  over  the  Poles.  Pop.  bles  form  small  balloons,  particularly  if  fiUed 
18,100 ;  pop.  of  the  district,  100.450.  with  hydrogen  gas.    Filled  with  a  mixture  of 

BUA,  a  small  island  in  the  Adriatic,  belong-  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  they  may  be  exploded 

nig  to  the  Dalmatian  district  of  Spalatro,  is  con-  on  the  approach  of  a  candle  with  a  report  like 

nected  with  the  town  of  Trau  by  a  bridge ;  pop.    that  of  a  pistoL        

about  4,000.  During  the  latter  period  of  the  BUBNA  UND  LTITIZ,  FsRDiirAin),  count, 
Roman  empire  many  politicfiJ  offenders  and  an  Austrian  general,  born  at  Zamersk,  Bohemia, 
heretics  were  confined  here.  It  contdns  6  Nov.  26,  1768,  died  in  Milan,  June  6,  1825. 
villages,  of  which  Santa  Groce,  or  Bun,  is  the  His  poverty  forced  him  to  join  tlie  infantry  at 
principal;  pop.  about  1,400.  The  productions  the  age  of  16  as  a  volunteer.  After  the  siege 
of  the  island  comprise  dates,  wine,  olives,  and  of  Belgrade  he  was  made  standard-bearer,  from 
particularly  asphaltum,  of  which  there  is  a  which  nosition  he  rose  to  the  dimity  of  field- 
remarkable  well.  marshal.    He  was  also  char^  with  some  im- 

BIJACHE,  PmuFPE,  a  French  geographer,  portant  diplomatic  negotiations.    In  1821  he 

born  in  Paris,  Feb.  7, 1700,  died  Jan.  24,  1778.  put  down  an  insurrection  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

He  spent  7  years  in  arranging  a  new  repository  BUBONA,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  god- 

of  maps  and  charts.    In  1729  he  became  chief  dess  who  presided  over  cows  and  oxen.    Small 

geographer  to  the  king,  and  in  the  following  statues  of  this  goddess  were  placed  in  the  niches 

^ear  a  member  of  tibe  academy  of  sciences,  of  stables,  and  her  likeness  was  often  painted 

m  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  institut-  over  the  manger. 

ing  a  professorship  of  geography.    His  notions  BUBULOUo,  Oaiits  Junius,  a  Roman  consnl, 

of  geography  were  in  some  respects  peculiar,  lived  about  800  B.  0.    He  received  the  consul* 

He  asserted  that  there  was  a  vast  continent  ship  thrice ;  was  i^>pointed  dictator  802  B.  C. ; 

about  the  south  pole,  traversed  by  lofty  moun-  and  waged  successfully  the  war  against  the 

tains  and  gigantic  rivers.    The  suggestion,  that  JSquians. 

at  Behring's  straits  a  connection  between  Asia  BUG,  Sm  Gbobos,  an  English  antiquary  and 

and  America  might  be  traced,  came  from  him.  historian,  bom  in  Lincolnshire  in  the    16th 

BUACHE  DE  LA  NEUVILLE,  Jean  Nioo-  century,  died  in  1628.    He  wrote  the  "  Third 

LAS,  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and  also  a  Universitie  of  England,*'  and  the  "Art  of  Rev- 

gec^^pher,  bom  Feb.  15,  1741,  died  Nov.  21,  els  ;'*  and  is  spoken  of  by  Camden  as  "  a  person 

1826.    lie  instructed  the  royal  princes,  after-  of  excellent  learning."    His  history  of  Richard 

ward  Louis  XYI.  and  XVIH.,  and  Obarles  X.,  in  HI.,  in  which  he  maintains  that  that  monarch 

geography.    After  the  death  of  D'Anville,  ho  was  deformed  neither  in  body  nor  mind,  conati- 

became  first  geographer  to  the  king,  and  keeper  tutes  his  principal  daim  to  distinction, 

of  the  marine  charts  and  log-books,  in  which  BUCOANEERS  (Fr.&<?uazmtfr,  one  who  cores 

capacity  he  prepared  the  charts  and  plans  with  the  fl^  of  wild  animals),  a  name  applied  to 
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IndfofFrenohandEng^lahmariiiefreebootor^  the  othen,  her  doom  was  sealed.    If  her  stores 
who  in  the  17th  oentuiy  oonunitted  exten^ve  were  sach  as  to  satisfy  the  rapacitT  of  the  pi- 
d^mdatioos  oo  oonuneroe,  and  even  extended  rates,  she  was  permitted  to  proceed  after  heing 
tw  rsFBges  to  the  mainland  among  the  Span-  plundered;  otherwise  she  was  scuttled  and  her 
ah  settlements  of  North  America.  The  original  crew  thrown  overhoard.    Fresentlj  the  French 
boecsoeerB  were  those  settlers,  chieflj  French,  hncoaneers  established  themselves  in  St  Domin- 
who  attempted  to  introdace  themselves  into  go,  and  the  English  in  Jamaica,  and  the  booty 
tiia  Antillee  not  long  after  their  first  conquest  acquired  in  their  marauding  expeditions  was 
bjr  the  Spaniards.    The  Spaniards,  however,  spent  in  the  most  extravagant  way.    Indulging 
wished  to  moDopoliie  their  possession,  and  when  in  the  wildest  licentiousness,  immense  sums 
theee  settlera  had  been  driven  out  of  Stb  Ohris-  were  squandered  in  gamine  and  on  their  wo- 
topber  they  took  refuge  in  Hispaniola,  a  large  men,  in  drunken  revds  and  every  imaginable 
pflort  of  which  swarmed  with  droves  of  wUd  cat-  kind  of  debanchery,  until  they  had  beggared 
tie.    These  they  hnnted,  selling  the  hides  to  the  themselves  and  were  forced  to  embark  in  anotb- 
Dntoh  trading  at  the  sea-shores,  in  exchange  er  expedition.    At  length  to  such  a  pitch  did 
for  commodities  of  which  thev  were  destitutei  the  depredations  of  these  ruffians  proceed,  that 
Meanwhile  the  Spaniards  looked  with  jealous  Spanish  commerce  visibly  declined,  and  Span- 
eyes  upon  these  new  settlements,  and  lost  no  iw  ships  scarce  dared  to  yenture  to  America. 
opportmuty  of  harassing  and  destroying  them :  Alarmed  for  their  own  gains,  the  buccaneers 
shootlsg  dowa  the  buccaneers,  whether  found  changed  their  tactics,  and  from  pillaging  ves- 
singlj  or  in  numbers;  banting  them  through  eels  attacked  fortified  towns. — ^Many  desperate 
every  part  of  the  island,  and  frequently  surpns-  characters  made  themselves  conspicuous  in  these 
ing  parties  when  asleep  and  worn  out  with  the  enterprises.    One  of  them  was  a  Frenchman, 
&t^ae8  of  the  chase,  and  cutting  their  throats  named  Montbor,  who  had  contracted  a  deadly 
withoat  mercy.    At  length  they  forced  the  hue-  hate  of  the  Spaniards,  by  reading  an  account  of 
csneers  tar  self-preserviUion  to  adopt  other  pur-  their  American  conquests.    He  determined  to 
Buits  than  hunting;  some  accordingly  became  Join  the  buccaneers  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
I^antera,  bat  far  the  greater  part,  organizing  in  bis  schemes  of  yengeance.    On  his  passage  to 
bands  of  rovers,  began  to  return  with  compound  the  West  Indies  he  fell  in  with  a  Spanbh  ship, 
interest  the  iojuries  they  had  sustained.    They  which,  as  usual,  was  at  once  boaitied  and  the 
were  bound  by  oath  to  render  all  assistance  to  crew  put  to  the  sword.    On  arriving  at  the 
each  other,  and  to  wreak  the  utmost  vengeance  coast  of  St.  Domingo  he  offered  his  services  to 
on  their  foesi,  especially  the  Spaniards.    If  one  the  bnccanoers,  not  as  commander,  but  as  one 
of  th^  nnmber  was  killed  by  the  enemy,  he  who  would  be  foremost  in  the  fight.    His  ofEdr 
waa  to  be  signally  avenged;  those  of  them  was  accepted,  and  on  the  same  day.  falling  in 
wlio  were  maimed  in  battle  were  compensated  with  a  vessel,  he  attacked  her  witn  fury,  and 
for  their  wounds  according  to  their  severity,  scarcely  left  a  Spaniard  alive.    He  displayed  the 
while  those  rendered  helpless  for  life  were  same  spirit  afterward  on  every  occasion,  and 
provided  for  by  the  whole  body.    Plunder  from  earned  the  title  of  the  exterminator.   The  Span- 
the  enemy  wss  shared,  but  thieving  from  a  fel-  iards  now  took  the  alarm  and  resolved  to  confine 
low  boecaneer  was  summarily  punished.    The  themselves   within   their    settlements.     This 
Btroogbold  oi  the  baccaneers  had  been  formed  determination  only  stimulated  the  buccaneers  to 
in  1630,  at  the  little  island  of  Tortugas,  where  greater  efforts,  in  which  they  were  much  aided 
they  had  driven  ont  the  Spaniards,  and  erected  by  one  of  their  leaders,  Francois  UOlonnais,  a 
fortaficationa.  They  went  forth  in  bands  of  50  to  man  of  the  lowest  origin,  who  had  roLsed  himself 
150,  at  first  only  in  open  row-boats^  attacking  and  to  be  master  of  2  boats  and  22  men,  with  which 
boarding  vessels  witn  desperate  ferocity.    These  he  took  a  Spanish  frigate  on  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
boats,  TOqoently  so  small  that  the  crews  had  and  afterwud  at  Port-au-Prince  4  more  ves- 
no  room  to  lie  down,  were  directed  bows  on  to  eels,  despatched  to  seize  him.    He  then  sailed 
an  enemy,  while  their  marksmen  would  take  aim  for  Tortugas,  and  there  meeting  with  Michel  de 
at  the  ports  of  a  vessel  and  pick  off  the  gunners ;  Vasco,  who  had  signalised  himself  by  taking  a 
as  BooQ.  as  they  came  near  enough  they  threw  Spanish  galleon  loaded  with  treasure  under  the 
out  grappling  irons,  and  closing  with  the  foe  yery  guns  of  Portobello,  the  2  combined  with 
poured  upon  her  decks.     They  lay  in  wait  for  450  men,  sailed  (1666)  to  the  bay  of  Venezuela, 
vessels  paadng  from  America  to  Europe ;  those  took  a  fort  at  its  entrance,  spiked  the  gunfliand 
which  Bailed  the  contrary  way  they  seldom  mo-  murdered  the  garrison,  250  in  number.     They 
lested,  knowing  them  to  be  laden  odJv  with  car-  then  proceeded  to  Maracaibo,  on  the  lake,  and 
goei  which  they  could  not  rmidUy  sell,  but  on  the  compelled  it  to  capitulate.    Disappointed  in  not 
return  vojrages  they  were  sure  to  find  valuable  finding  treasure  at  Gibraltar,  another  town  on  the 
freightsof  gold  and  Jewels.  The  Spanish  galleons  same  shore,  they  fired  it.    An  immense  ransom 
In  particnkr  attracted  thehr  attention,  as  some-  was  paid  for  Maracaibo,  and  the  buccaneers  car- 
times  the  booty  seized  in  them  was  enormous,  ried  off  beside  the  church  bells,  crosses,  and 
Thooi^  Uie  richly  laden  vessels  usually  sailed  pictures,  intending  to  build  a  chapel  at  Tortugas, 
in  fleets  for  protection,  the  buccaneers  followed  by  way  of  thanks  to  Heaven  for  their  successes. 
them  as  they  emeiged  from  the  gulf  of  Bahama,  But  the  most  noted  of  all  these  freebooters,  and 
sad  if  one  by  aoddent  became  separated  from  the  one  whose  name  is  now  most  readily  re- 

TOI*  IV.- 
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raembered,  was  Henry  Morgan,    a  Welshman,  snrprise  it  when  news  was  brought  that  it  had 

While  L'OlonDais  and  DeBasoo  were  wasting  in  been   abandoned.     Only  one  man  remained 

debauchery  their  ill-gotten  gains  from  Venezaela.  faithfbl  to  his  dnty,  rerasing  to  quit  his  post, 

he  sailed  from  Jamaica  in  Dec.  1670,  snrprised  and  Grammont  was  so  pleased  with  his  fidelity 

and  took  Portobello,  and  then  directed  his  opera-  that  he  secured  to  him  all  his  effects,  beside 

tions  against  Panama.    He  at  first  went  to  the  rewarding  him  handsomely.    After   this  the 

island  of  St.  Catharine  to  procure  some  gaidea  marauders  spent  upward  of  2  months  at  0am- 

if  possible,  and  here  the  govemor  of  a  strong  for-  peachy,  and  rifled  the  country  of  everything 

tress,  who  might  have  b^ten  him  off,  no  sooner  valuable  for  15  leagues  around ;  proposing  when 

found  out  who  he  was  than  he  concerted  with  their  treasures  were  embarked  tnat  the  govem- 

him  to  surrender  on  easy  terms,  and  after  ke^  or,  who  was  still  in  the  field  with  9&  men, 

ing  up  for  some  time  the  farce  of  a  cannonaoe,  should  ransom  the  city.    On  his  refusing  to  do 

the  buccaneers  entered  the  place,  demolished  the  so,  they  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  then  retir- 

fortifications,  and  carried  off  an  immense  quan-  ed  to  Bt.  Domingo. — ^In  1697  a  squadron  of  7 

tity  of  ammunition.    They  then  steered  toward  ships,  under  the  command  of  a  buccaneer  named 

the  Chagres  river  and  took  a  fort  at  its  en*  Poiutis,  with  1,200  men,  sailed  from  Europe  to 

trance,  iSter  a  giQlant  resistance  from  its  com-  attack  Carthagena.    Thia  was  the  greatest  en- 

mander,  who  was  killed.    Then  leaving  some  of  terprise  that  the  buccaneers  ever  attempted,  but 

his  vessels,  Morgan  sailed  with  sloops  up  the  they  were  perfectly  successful ;  the  city  was 

river  88  miles,  to  Oruoes,  and  thence  proceed-  taken,  and  the  booty  seized  amounted  to  near* 

ed  by   land  to  Panama.     He  defeated  some  ly  |8,000,000.    The  rapacious  commander  man* 

troops  sent  out  to  meet  him,  and  then  entered  aged  to  secure  for  himself  nearly  all  of  this 

the  city,  where  he  found  a  prodigious  booty,  immense  sum,  and  the  buccaneers  exasperated 

with  which  the  buccaneers  departed,  after  firing  with  this  treatment  returned  to  Carthagena,  and 

the  place  and  carrying  off  a  large  number  of  there  again  secured  enough  to  repay  them  for 

prisoners. — ^In  1688  an  expedition  was  planned  their  losses;  but  on  sauing  for  £urope  they 

Dy  Van  Horn,  a  native  of  Ostend,  who  had  were  attacked  by  a  fleet  of  Dutch  and  English 

served  among  the  French  for  the  greater  part  ships,  in  alliance  with  Spain,  and  most  of  their 

of  his  lifetime;  he  owned  a  frigate,  and  joining  vessels  captured  or  sunk.    This  was  the  last 

a  number  of  other  mflans  as  desperate  as  him-  considerable  exploit  of  the  buccaneers ;  as  the 

sel^  with  6  vessels  and  1,200  men,  he  sailed  for  most  remarkable  of  their  leaders  dropped  c^ 

Vera  Cruz,  and  under  cover  of  darkness  land-  one  by  one,  none  were  found  to  supply  their 

ed,  surpriMd  the  fort  and  barracks,  and  sur-  places,  so  that  by  degrees  the  organizations  fell 

rounded  the  churches  whither  the  citizens  had  to  pieces ;  and  moreover,  many  of  them  were 

fled  in  terror  for  sfdfety.    The  pirates  then  pil-  induced  to  accept  civil  and  military  appoint- 

la^ed  the  city,  and  after  they  had  secured  every  ments  to  draw  them  from  the  piracy  which 

thmg  of  value  tiiey  proposed  to  the  citizens  to  governments  had  been  unable  to  suppress, 
ransom  their  lives  for  about  $2,000,000.    This       BUCCARI,  a  free  royal  Austrian  seaport 

proposal  was  at  once  accepted,  and  half  of  the  town  in  the  circle  of  Finme  in  Croatia ;  pop. 

money  paid  down  forthwith,  when  the  buccaneers  7,800.    It  is  on  an  arm  of  the  gulf  of  Quamero, 

became  alarmed  at  the  i^proach  of  troops  as  and  has  a  good  harbor.    It  formerly  belonged 

well  as  a  fleet  of  17  Spanish  vessels,  and  made  to  the  Zriny  family,  and  upon  the  conspiracy  of 

ofil^  carrying  with  them  1,600  slaves,  and  sailing  the  Utter  in  1671  it  was  seized  by  Austria, 
through  the  enemy's  line  unmolested.    About       BUCCINUM  (Lat.  huceituk  a  trumpet),  a  g^ 

a  year  later  aU  the  buccaneers  were  seized  with  nus  of  shells,  the  shape  or  mauy  species  of 

a  sudden  passion  for  plundering  Pern.    Up-  which  is  like  that  of  a  trumpet,  whUe  the  sound 

ward  of  4,000  men  Joined  in  this  movement,  of  a  trumpet  may  be  produced  by  blowing  into 

some  sailing  by  way  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  them.    Their  characteristics  are  a  smooth,  non- 

and  others  crossing  the  isthmus.    Many  cities  plicated  columella  of  thick  gibbous  or  flattened 

along  the  coast  were  pillaged,  and  the  inhabit-  form,  and  a  short  canal  at  tne  base  of  the  sh^ 

ants  massacred;  silver  was  so  common  that  abruptly  curved   away  from  the  outer   Ep. 

the  buccaneers  would  not  receive  it  in  ransom.  Some  species  of  this  shell  are  often  very  large 

and  would  accept  nothing  but  gold,  pearls,  or  and  handsome,  so  that  tiiey  are  used  as  parlor 

jewels. — While  these  events  took  place  in  the  ornaments.    Those  commonly  called  harps  are 

southemseas.  an  adventurer  ofthe  name  of  Gram-  the  most  beautiflal  shells  of  this  family, 
mont,  a  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  education.       BUCCLETJGH,  or  Buoolxtoh,  an  ancient 

and  distinguished  as  a  military  man,  but  obligea  parish  of  Scotiand,  but  now  comprehended  in 

to  join  the  outlaws  from  his  excesses  with  wine,  the  parish  of  Ettnck,  Selkirkshire.    It  gives 

women,  and  play,  made  a  demonstration  in  the  titie  of  dnke  to  the  head  ofthe  ancient  and 

1686  against  Campeachy.     He  landed  with  illustrious  fimiily  of  Scott.    Buccleugh  is  also 

his  party  without  opposition,  but  meeting  800  the  name  of  a  suburban  parish  of  Edinburgh. 
Spaniards  outside  of  the  town  he  defeated  them,       BUCELLAS,  a  village  of  Portugal,  in  Estre- 

and  the  combatants  all  entered  the  place  to-  madura,  surrounded   by  an  excellent  grape- 

gether.    The  buccaneers  then  turned  the  guns  growing  district.    It  gives  its  name  to  a  species 

of  the  city  against  the  citadel,  but  as  these  did  of  white  wine  produced  in  its  vicinity, 
littie  harm,  tbey  were  preparing  some  plan  to       BUCEKTAUB»  the  gilded  galley  ifi  which 
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the  TeDetiaa  doge  used  to  sail  over  a  pordoD  tame  lime  and  for  the  same  leasona),  and  boni* 

of  the  Adriatio  on  every  Asoension-day,  acoom-  ed,  and  his  tomb  demolished.    Under  Elizabeth 

jttziied  bj  the  ambasBadors  and  senators^  and  the  tombe  of  Bnoer  and  Fagina  were  rebuilt, 

espouse  that  aea  in  the  name  of  the  repnbho  by  Bocer's  writings  were  both  in  Latin  and  Qet^ 

droppmg  a  ring  into  it  man.    A  commentary  on  the  Psalms  deserves 

BUGEPHALUS,  the  oharoer  which  earned  mention  for  its  excellence,  and  for  being  pub* 

Alexander  the  Qreat  throngAdl  his  campaiCTs.  lished  at  first  nnder  an  aasomed  name. 
His  color  was  white,  and  he  was  called  '^bu*       BUCH,LBOPOLDToir,  a  German  geologist) was 

oepbalos ''  becaose  he  had  a  black  mark  resem«  bom  at  Stolpe,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Bran*' 

b]nig  an  ox's  head  on  his  forehead.    Thestory  denbnrg,  April  25, 1774,  died  in  Berlin,  Marah  4^ 

is,  that  a  certain  Thessalian  offered  the  horse  1858.     At  16  he  was  placed  nnder  the  care  of 

for  sale  to  Philip,  hot  as  none  of  his  attendants  Werner  at  tiie  minixig  academy  of  Freiberg^ 

or  courtiers  eoud  manage  him,  the  king  order-  where  Alexander  von  Snmboldt  was  among  hS 

ed  hia  owner  to  take  him  away ;  whereon  Alex-  fello w-stodents.  Yon  Bach  made  rapid  progress^ 

ander,  who  was  present,  openly  expressed  his  and  manifested  a  pecnliar  aptitaoe  for  geo- 

regret  at  loong  so  fine  an  animaL    PluHp  im-  logical  stages,    as  wdl   as  mineralogy.     In 

mediately  replied  that  he  would  bny  the  horse  1797  he  pnblisned  his  "Outlines  of  a  lOneral- 

if  hia  eon  eoold  ride  him,    Alexander  accepted  ogi<Mil  Desoiption  of  Landeck,"  and  his  ^  Ont- 

the  oifear,  and  sneoeeded  in  the  attempt.    The  lines  of  a  Qeognostio  Description  of  Silesia.** 

horse  would  never  suffer  any  person  to  momit  hi  these  works  ne  gives  the  results  of  his  min* 

him  but  Alexander.  eralogi<Mil  and  geological  investigations  of  the 

BUOEB,  KiBTnr,  a  German  reformer,  bom  mountains  of  Silesia,  whidi  had  never  previ* 
at  Schlettstadt^  in  Alsace^  in  1491.  died  Feb.  ously  been  systematically  explored.    Wenier. 
27,  1051.    His  real  name  was  Euhhom  (Oow-  the  director  of  the  academy,  had  propoundea 
horn),  which,  according  to  the  iluhion  among  the  Neptunian  theory  of  geological  formadon. 
the  learned  of  the  tim^  he  changed  to  a  Qreei  and  Von  Buch,  asa  youngman.  warmly  espoused 
aoalogue  (jSovr,  ox,  ana  Ktpas^  horn).    Sent  at  his  master's  theory.    In  his  first  investigations 
the  age  of  T  years  to  a  Dominican  convent,  he  he  olaased  basalt,  gneiss,  and  micarsdiist  among 
became  the  object  of  dislike  and  hostility  by  the  aqueous  formations.  In  1797  Von  Buch  met 
the  independence  of  his  sentiments,  and  was  again  with  his  old  fellow-student  at  Saltzburg^ 
ol^ged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  a  and  while  he  was  exploring  St^ria  and  the  Alps 
friend.      Afterward  removed  to   Strasbourg,  in  that  neighborhood,  Humboldt  was  engaged 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Me-  in  some  very  important  meteorological  and  eu- 
Imchthon  and  Luther.    After  conferences  with  diometrical  resefurohes  in  the  same  regions.    In 
the  latter  be  espoused  the  principles  of  the  ref-  tiie  spring  of  1798  Yon  Buch  pursued  his  geo- 
ormation.    He  was,  however,  inclined  to  favor  logical  excursions  into  Italy,  and  his  investiga- 
the  sentiments  of  Zwingti  rather  than  those  of  tions  there  unsettled  his  convictions  of  the  truth 
lather,  tlion^  he  was  always  a  padfioator  be-  of  Werner's  Neptunian  theory ;  he  inclined  to 
tween  them.    This  was  a  marked  feature  of  his  the  belief  that  the  leudtio  and  pyroxenic  van- 
character.    To  the  conference  of  Smalkald  Bu-  eties  of  basaltic  rooks  must  be  ot  igneous  form- 
cer  had  brought  a  confession  known  in  history  ation.    In  1799  he  went  to  Naples,  and  saw  fbr 
as  the  confisssion  of  the  4  cities^  fixxn  Oonstanoe,  tbe  first  time  Mount  V esuviusi  which  he  re- 
MemmingeiL  Strasbourg,  and  Lindau,  which  did  visited  on  Aug.  13,  1805,  in  company  with 
not  very  well  agree  with  the  language  of  the  Humboldt  and  Gay-Lussac,    the  IVench   sa- 
memorable  l(Hh  article  of  the  Augsburg  con-  vant,  at  the  time  of  an  eruption  of  the  great 
fesson.     Bucer,  ever  ready  with  expedients,  volcano.     In  1802  he  visited  the  sou&  of 
istrodnoed  into  the  confession  an  acknowledg-  France  and  explored  the  regions  of  extinct 
ment  of  a  '^  presenoe  of  Christ  for  the  hand  and  volcanoes  in  Auvergne.    The  general  aspect  of 
mouth,"  and  so  the  4  dties  were  saved  to  the  the  Puy-de-D6me,  with  its  cone  of  trachyte 
league  of  Smalkald.    In  1548  he  was  summon-  rock  and  its  beds  of  basaltic  lava,  convinced 
ed  to  Augsburg  to  sign  the  Interim^  an  act  by  him  of  the  natural  fiicts  of  igneous  formation% 
wluch  C&rles  V.  sought  to  make  a  temporary  and  induced  him  to  abandon  Werner's  exclusive 
peace  between  the*  ^holies  and  Protestants  doctrines  of  aqueous  formation.    Therc»ultsof 
until  he  should  call  a  general  counciL    Bucer.  tiiese  geological  researches  were  published  in 
with  all  his  peace-loving  propensitiM,  refosea  his  OeogiiMtiKhe  Bedniehtungen   auf  JBemn 
to  sign  tins  docnment,  and  rendered  himself  ob-  dureh  DeuUMand  und  Italien  (2  vols.  8va 
noxious  to  Charles.    In  this  juncture  he  ao-  Berlin.  1802-1809).    From  the  south  of  Europe 
cepted  the  proposals  of  Cranmer  to  remove  to  Yon  Buch  turned  to  the  north,  and  from  July, 
England,  iod  accordingly  departed  for  that  1806,  to  October,  1808,  he  explored  the  Scandi- 
Jdngdom  in  1549,  where  he  was  immediately  navian  islands,  carrying  his  investigations  as  far 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Cambridge,  as  the  North  cape,  and  establishing  his  head- 
lie  lived,  however,  only  2  years  after  his  re-  quarters   in  the   desert    island  of  Magerde. 
movaL    After  he  had  been  dead  <  years  his  The  results  of  these  researches  were  some  very 
body  wss  dug  up,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  important  discoveries  with  regard  to  the  geolog- 
chained  upright  to  a  stake,  in  company  with  ical  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  oli- 
tbat  of  Fagins  (who  had  left  Germany  at  tiie  matology  of  different  regions,  and  the  geograpb- 
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ioal  distribntioii  of  pUmtt.    Von  Bnoh  'WBb  the  at  kngtJi  a  Tillage  of  wigwaxns,  lie  took  its 
first  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  slow  and  gradual  inhabitantSy  75  in  number,  captive,  and  treated 
elevation  of  ^e  land  of  Sweden  above  the  level  them  ao  well  as  to  induce  4  to  acoompan j  him 
of  the  sea,  fi^m  the  region  of  Frederidkshall  aa  to  a  place  where  he  had  deposited  presents  for 
far  as  Abo.    Hie  resDits  of  these  ezplorationa  them.    Bat  so  great  was  the  hatainsd  inq>ired 
were  published  in  his  *^  Travels  in  Norway  and  bj  the  omelty  of  earlier  travellers  that  Baohan 
in  Lapland,"  2  vols.  8vo.  Berlin,  1810.  ^ez-  on  hia  letom  f<ftmd  the  wigwams  deserted 
ploranons  of  the  Alps,  in  Switzeiland,  and  of  and  2  of  hia  sailors,  whom  he  had  left  as  host- 
the  momitains  in  Germany,  induced  Yon  Buch  ages,  beheaded  and  horriblv  mutili^ed.     Li 
to  put  forth  the  opinion  that  the  highest  chaina  1816,  Buchaa  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
of  mountains  have  never  been  covered  by  the  oommander,  and  in  1818  was  appointed  to  the 
sea,  but  are  the  result  of  successive  upheavinga  oommand  of  an  arctic  expedition.   The  Ghreen- 
through  fissures  of  the  earth^s  crust,  the  paral-  land  whalers  having  reported  the  sea  to  be 
lei  di^Mtion  of  which  is  indicated  bvthe  prin-  remarkably  dear  of  ice,  the  admiralty  fitted 
dpal  chains  of  mountains  in  the  Alps.    Tfaia  out  2  ezpeditiona  that  yeai^-one  to  discover 
8n^[e6tion  had  already  been  made  by  Avicenna,  the  north-west  passage,  the  other  to  reach  the 
or  £bn-8ina,  a  celebrated  Arabian  physician  of  north  pole.    The  first  was  intrusted  to  Captain 
the  11th  centuxy,  and  it  has  since  been  de-  (soon  Sir  John)  Boss  and  Lieutenant  (soon  Sir 
Teloped  into  a  general  theory  by   £lie  de  Edward)  Parrv,  with  the  Isabella  and  Alexan« 
Beaumont.    About  this  time,  also,  Yon  Buch  der.   It  proved  unsuccessfbl,  and  much  dissatia- 
published  his  views,  which  have  since  been  faction  was  felt  with  its  conduct  The  Dorothea 
confirmed  by  the  labors  of  K6ggerath,  with  re-  and  Trent  were  the  vessela  selected  for  the 
gard  to  the  formation  of  amv^daldd  acatee,  or  other  expedition,  under  Captain  Bnohan  and 
almond  stones,  in  the  porosities  of  melaphyre.  Lieutenant   (afterwazd  Sir  John)   FrankUn. 
In  1816  Yon  Buch  went  to  the  Canary  islands,  Among  the  officers  were  several  who  have 
accompanied  by  Christian  &nith,  the  Norwe*  siuce  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  these 
gian  botanist,  who  perished  in  the  unfortunate  voyages.     The  2  vessels,  admirably  provided 
e]q>edition  of  Capt.  Tuck^  at  the  mouth  of  the  with  all  the  scientific  equipments  of  an  arctio 
river  Congo.    The  volcanic  islands,  with  their  voyage,  sailed  in  April  and  reached  the  place 
gigantic  peak  of  Teneriffe,  became  the  basis  of  of  rendezvous,  Hacdalena   bay,  Smtsb^gen, 
an  daborate  series  of  investiflataona  on  the  na«  about  June  1.     There  they  found  waliuaea 
tore  of  volcanic  activity,  and  the  remits  pro*  in  abundance,  and  immense  glaciers  firom  the 
duoed  by  fire,  whidi  he  published  in  his  FhyH'  sides  of  which  avalanches  would  fUl  every 
kdluehe  BeBchreibung  aer  OEMarttthen  Itueln  now  and  then  with  the  crack  of  a  thunder- 
(Berlin,  1826).    He  next  vidted  the  basaltic  dap.    Before  them  rose  that  gigantic  barrier 
groupof  the  Mebridea  and  the  coasts  of  Ireland  of  ice  which  has  hitherto  frustrated  every 
andScotlaud.    He  continued  his  geological  ex-  effort  to  reach  the  north  pole.     Twice  they 
oursions  and  investigaiions,  in  fiwt,  almost  inces*  attempted  to  penetrate  it  in  vain.    On  June 
aantiy  until  the  liut  day  of  his  life.    Eight  7,  they  put  to  sea,  and  after  several  efforta 
months  before  he  died  he  made  another  visit  to  to  force  a  passage,  were  shut  up  for  IS  days 
the  extinct  volcttiic  regions  of  Auvergne  in  the  in  a  fioe  ox  ice  within  8  miles  of  land,  and 
south  of  France.    His  life  was  one  continued  with  the  water  so  shoal  that  they  could  see 
round  of  observation,  travel,  and  investigation,  the  bottom.     At  length  the  field  separated 
Being  a  bachelor,  the  ties  of  home  did  not  ob-  and  bore  to  the   south   at  the  rate  of  8 
struct  his  taste  for  travelling  to  any  region  of  miles  an  hour.    They  reached  the  open  aea  and 
the  globe  where  scientific  curiosi^  attracted  took  shelter   in    Fair  Haven.     On  July    6, 
him.    His  ioumm  and  hia  explonmons  were  finding  that  the  ice  waa  agun  driving  north- 
made  mostly  on  foot ;  with  a  change  of  linen  in  ward  they  emerged  ih>m  their  harbor  and 
hia  ample  pockets  aud  a  geological  hammer,  he  sailea  nortnward  until  the  barrier  of  ice  dosed 
waa  equipped  for  any  Journey,  and  his  own  upon  them,  reaching  the  latitude  BOP  84'  N., 
busy  mind  was  all  the  company  he  needed  in  which  was  the  most  northerly  point  gained, 
lus  travels.    Such  waa  the  modeof  life  and  the  They  attempted  in  vain  to  dra«  the  venela  on 
career  of  the  man  whom  Alexander  von  Hum'*  by  ropes  and  ioe-andiors,  for  the  current  car- 
boldt  deems  "  the  greatest  geologist  of  the  age.^  riedihem  8  milea  an  hour  to  the  southward. 
BUCHAK,  David,  a  British  vovager  and  The  only  result  of  the   eflbrt  was  the   loss 
explorer,  bom  in  1780.   He  obtained  a  lieuten*  of  several  lives.    Captain  Bnchan  then  stood 
ant^s  commission  in  the  navy  in  1806,  and  in  over  toward  the  coast  of  Greenland,  but  both 
1810  commanded  in  that  capacity  the  schooner  vessels  encountered  a  heavy  gale  of   wind, 
Adonis  on  the  Newfoundland  station.     Hia  which,  with  the  constant  shock  from  floating 
admiral^  &ir  John  Duckworth,  despatched  him  ice,  so  disabled  the  Dorotiiea  that  she  waa  in  ft 
to  the  nver  £xpl(^t^  for  the  purpose  of  explor-  foundering   condition.     Lieutenant   iVanklin 
ing  the  interior  and  opening  a  communication  wished  to  trv  again  with  the^rent  which  waa 
with  the  natives.    He  reumed  the  mouth  of  much  less  damaged,  but  it  was  thought  beat 
the  river  in  January,  1811,  and  with  84  men  that  both  vessels  should  go  home  together,' 
and  8  guides  penetrated  through  the  neatest  which  th^  aocordinglv  did,  after  making  each 
difBooltiea  180  miles  into  the  oountiy.   Finding  repairs  as  they  coma  at  Fair  Haven.      On 
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Anf,  90  tbey  pot  to  sea,  and  oa  Oct.  22  time  in  the  north  of  Tgngfn^^^,  where  he  dbdn* 

irrived  at  ifeptford.     In  1828,  Bnohan  was  goiahed  himself  by  hia  enooesafol  treatment  of 

jiaDoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  com-  uxe  diseases  of  ohUdren,  he  removed  to  Edin* 


eoioDXy  which  post  he  held  for  seToral  years,  of  5,000,  were  pnblished.     It  was  translated 

He  then  vent  on  a  new  expedition  into  the  into  aU  the  mooem  langnagea,  has  been  con* 

northern  aeai^  from  which  he  neyer  retnmed.  stantly  and  largely  reprinted  in  the  United 

His  ship  IB  floppoeed  to  have  been  bnmed  at  States,  and  obtiuiMd  for  tne  author,  on  its  first 

gea,  but  nothing  is  known  with  certain^  of  the  snccess,  a  compHmentaij    letter    and    gold 

&ci  In  1889,  the  admiralty  strnck  his  name  medal  from  tiie  empress  of  Russia, 

from  the  list  of  living  captains.    The  bed  sue*  BUCHAK,  Bulluu  of,  in  Abetdeeoahire, 

eess  of  hia  arode  expeditions  has  deprived  Scotland,  near  the  town  of  Peterhead,  and 

Bnehan  of  the  glory  which  hia  ability,  perse-  Slains  Oastle,  the  seat  of  the  earla  of  £noll,  are 

veraaoe^  and  courage  deserve.    He  wrote  no  described  by  Sir  Walter   Scott  (who  vidted 

aceooBt  of  hia  voyage,  bnt  Oaptun  Beechey.  it  in  July,  1814)   as  ^*a  huge  rocky  caldron, 

who  eerved  on  board  the  Trent,  has  suppliea  into  which   the  sea  roshea  through  a  nat- 

the  omiamxL    Science  ia  indebted  to  him  for  ural  ardi  of  rook."     He  walked  round  the 

impcniantoba^vations  upon  marine nnder-cnr*  top,  imd  adds:   *^In  one  place  the  path  ia 

renti^  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needleu  omy  aboat  2  feet  wide,  and  a  monstroos  pre- 

the  tempeeaftme  of  the  deep  aea  aa  compared  cipice  on  either  side.     We  then  rowed  into 

with  that  of  the  saxfaoe,  and  the  compression  the  caldron  or  boiler  from  beneath,  and  saw 

of  the  globe  at  the  poles.  nothing  around  ns  but  a  regular  wall  of  blade 

BUOHAK,  EuzABBXH  ^qcfbon),  the  founder '  rock,  and  nothing  above  but  ^e  blue  sky.  In 
of  a  Scotch  sect^  now  extLocL  bom  near  Banff  the  side  of  the  caldron  opens  a  deep  black 
in  1738,  died  m  1791.  She  was  educated  cavern."  This  plftce  was  vvdted  by  Dr.  John- 
in  the  Soottiah  Episcopal  churdb,  but  on  her  son  and  James  Boswell  in  August,  1778.  In 
maniage  to  Bobert  Buchan,  in  Glasgow,  be-  describing  it,  Boswell  says  that  the  force  of  the 
eanM,  like  him,  a  burgjier  seoeder.  In  1779,  or  tempest  must  have  driven  the  sea  through  the 
tbereabouti  she  broached  dogmas  of  her  own,  rock.  He  adds:  '^  We  wiQked  around  this  mon- 
soon deserted  her  husband  and  moved  to  atroua  caldron.  In  some  places  the  rock  is 
Irvine,  where  she  made  a  number  of  converts,  very  narrow,  and  on  each  side  is  a  aea  deep 
among  them  l£r.  Hugh  Whyte,  a  relief  clergy-  enough  for  a  man-of-war  to  ride  in,  so  that  it 
man.  In  1784^  the  people  assaulted  Mr.  Whyte^s  is  somewhat  horrid  to  move  along."  The 
booae,  which  the  ^uchanites  had  made  their  caves  below  were  formerly  used  by  smugglers. 
tabeHBade.  They  then,  46  persons  in  all,  set  In  a  high  gale,  the  sea  rushes  in  with  great 
up  a  sort  of  community  at  a  farm-house  13  force.  An  old  fisherman  told  Scott  that  he 
ii^leifrom  DumfHefl,  waiting  for  the  millennium  had  seen  it  flying  over  the  natural  wall  of  the 
or  the  day  of  judgment,  fasting  for  weeks  in  buUer,  which  cannot  be  less  than  200  feet  high. 
the  ezpeolation  that  they  would  be  fed  like  the  BUCHANAN.  I.  A  north-western  county 
yoopf  ravens  that  cry,  and  abjuring  all  fleshly  of  Missouri;  area  about  416  sq.  m.  The  Mis- 
vanitiaa,  A  lew  left,  accusing  Mrs.  Buchan  of  aouri  river  separates  it  fit>m  the  Indian  torri- 
tjramj  and  dishonesty,  but  the  majority  of  toi^;  it  is  intersected  by  the  Little  Platte  river, 
ber  votariea  were  £uthM  to  her  to  the  last^  and  drained  by  Oastile  and  Livingston  creeks. 
She  oafled  her  disciples  around  her  death-bed  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  prodnctions  in 
and  commnnicftted  to  them,  as  a  secret,  that  1850  amounted  to  121,682  buanels  of  wheat 
afae  waa  the  virgin  Mary,  who  had  been  wan-  1,985,718  of  Indian  com,  66,549  of  oats,  ana 
daring  thraogh  the  world  since  the  Saviour's  80,078  poundsof  wooL  There  were  8  grist  nulls. 
death,  and  that  she  was  only  going  to  deep  9  saw  milk,  2  newspaper  offices,  6  churches,  and 
now,  and  would  soon  conduct  them  to  the  new  625  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Oapital, 
Jenualem.  Her  disciples,  in  the  expectation  St.  tfoseph.  Pop.  in  1856,  15,813,  of  whom 
of  her  re-appearance,  refused  to  bury  her  until  1,798  were  slaves.  II.  A  north-eastern  coun^  of 
ordered  by  s  jnstice  of  ^e  peace.  Iowa ;  area,  576  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  Wap- 

BUCHAN,  PjmB,  a  Scotoh  antiquary,  an-  apiuiconriverand  Buffalo  creek,  and  is  well  sup- 

thorof  2  volumes  of  "Ballads  of  the  North  of  pUed  with  timber  and  water.   The  prodnctions 

Soodand,^  and  of  kindred  works,  and  celebrated  in  1866  were  2,065  tons  of  hay,  45,121  bushels 

ibr  his  enthnsiaan  for  the  legendary  lore  of  his  of  wheat,  41,762  of  oats,  184,699  of  Indian 

ooontry,  bom  in  l774u  died  in  London,  Sept  corUf  27,949  of  potetoes,  and  58,199  lbs.. of 

26, 1854.    He  travelled  over  Scotland,  collect-  butter.    Capital,  Independence.    Pop.  in  1856, 

ing  songs  never  before  pubUshedf  and  thus  5,125. 

broi^it  a  great  number  of  Scoteh  ballads  for  BUCHANAN,  CLAUDiirs,  D.  D.,  chaplain  of 

the  mat  time  before  the  public.  the  East  India  company,  bom  near  Glasgow  in 

B(JGHAK«    WnxzAx,   physician,   bom   at  l766,diedinBrozboume,£Qg.,Feb.9,1815.  In 

Anomm,  in  Scotland,  1729,  died  in  Loudon,  1796  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  East  In- 

Feb.  26f  1806.    After  practidng  for  a  short  dia  company,  and  when  the  marquis  Wellesley 
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fbtinded  a  college  AtFortWUliam,  he  was  noini«  tcria,  !n   fiO  books,  was  pnbli^ed  in  1589, 

nated  Yioe-provost  and  classical  professor.    He  the  year  of  his  death,  but  he  is  now  remember- 

was  the  aatiior  of -^  Christian  Researches,"  and  ed  chiefly  for  his  translation  of  the  psalms  into 

other  works,  which  had  a  great  influence  both  Latin  verse.    Bis  mother  tongne  was  probably 

in  England  and  America  in  directing  the  at*  the  Gaelic,  bnt  the  celebrity  of  his  writingBluui 

tention  of  the  reli^onspablio  to  the  promotion  been  to  some  extent  dae  to  the  elegance  of 

of  Ohrisdanity  inlndia.     He  was  employed  in  their  latinity. 

snperintending  an  edition  of  the  Syriac  Tester       BUOHANAK,  Jahxs,  16th  president  of  the 
ment  at  the  time  of  his  death.  United  States,  was  bom  at  a  place  called  Stony 
BUOHANAK,  Gbobob,  a  Scottish  author  of  Batter,  in  Eranklin  co.,  Penn.,  April  22,  1791. 
the  16th  oentnry,  bom  in  the  beginning  of  His  father,  James  Buchanan,  endgrated  to  the 
Feb.  1506,  died  Sept  28, 1582,    He  was  sent  to  United  States  from  the  county  of  Donegal,  Ir^ 
Paris  about  1520  for  his  education,  returned  in  land,  in  the  year  1788 ;  his  mother  was  Elisa- 
about  2  years  to  Scotland,  and  in  1528  was  en-  beth  Spear,  daughter  of  a  respectable  &rmer  of 
gaged  in  a  border  foray  and  the  storming  of  a  Adams  co.,  Penn.    The  father  commenced  life 
oastle  in  England.    Two  years  later  he  took  a  as  a  hardy  pioneer,  but,  by  successful  industry, 
degree  at  St.  Andrew^s,  and  in  1527  went  again  soon  acquired  that  competency  which  enabled 
to  Paris,  where  he  remained  connected  with  him  to  give  his  son  a  dasncal  education.    Mr. 
the  university  about  10  years.    In  1687  he  was  Buchanan  graduated  at  Dickinson  college,  Gar- 
again  in  Scotland,  as  tutor  to  one  of  the  sons  lisle,  in  1809,  with  high  honor.    In  Dec.  of  that 
of  King  James,  when  he  wrote  some  satirical  year  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Uw  in 
poems  directed  against  the  monks  and  friars,  the  office  of  James  Hopkins,  of  Lancaster,  and 
The  animosity  of  the  church  party,  and  espe-  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Nov.  17, 1812,  being 
daUy  of  Gardinal  Beaton,  obliged  him  to  ffee,  then  little  more  than  21  years  old.    A  law* 
and  he  repaired  succesnvely  to  London,  to  yer  of  not  more  than  4  years'  standing,  and 
Paris,  to  Bordeaux,  and  to  Portugal.     His  not  over  25  years  of  age,  he  suocessftdly  de- 
occupation  was  probably  that  of  teaching  the  fended,  unaided  bv  senior  counsel.  In  the  ses- 
radiments  of  Latin  in  the  universities,  but  he  rion  of  1816-*17  of  the  Pennsylvania  senate,  a 
publish^  4  tragedies  upon  the  classical  model^  distinguished  Judge,  who  was  tried  upon  ar- 
and  various  odes  and  poems,  by  which  his  tides    of  impeachment     His    practice    in- 
name  became  widely  Imown.    He  returned  to  creased  with  his  reputation,  his  professional 
France  in  1668.  and  in  1662  was  at  court  in  bunness  accumulateo,   and  nis  name  ooenra 
Scotland,  and  classical  tutor  to  Queen  Mary,  oftener  in  the  "  Reports  "  of  the  state  than  that 
As  such  he  lived  upon  terms  of  apparent  inti-  of  any  other  lawyer  of  his  time ;  thus  he  found 
macy  with  her,  and  was  made  principal  of  St.  himself  at  the  age  of  40,  enabled  to  retire  from 
Leonard's  college,  in  1566.    He  now  openly  the  profession.    Once  only  after  his  retirement 
declared  himself  a  Protestant,  and  took  the  side  could  he  be  prevdled  upon  to  reappear  at  the 
of  that  party  both  in  church  and  state,  was  a  bar^  and  that  was  in  an  action  of  i{)ectment, 
member  and  moderator  of  the  assemblies  of  Uie  which  involved  the  only  little  ph>perty  of  a 
churdi,  and  held  some  important  secular  offices,  widow.    The  case  was  surrounaed  by  great 
HisiVa^0i.FViat0mf»i^another  satire  upon  the  technical  difficulties,  but  Mr.  Budianan  suo- 
friars,  was  published  in  1564.    In  1566,  and  ceeded  in  establishing  the  widow's  title.    At 
acnin  in  1567,  he  collected  and  published  an  the  age  of  28  Mr.  Buchanan  became  a  member 
edition  of  his  poems.    He  was  the  author  of  the  of  the  Pennsylvania  leg^ature.  In  the  progresa 
**  Detection  of  Queen  Mary's  Actions,"  before  of  the  war  of  1812  between  the  United  States 
the  tribunal  appointed  to  examine  her  at  York,  and  England,  the  British  had  taken  and  de- 
in  1668,  which  was  extensively  circulated  in  stroyed  the  public  buildings  at  Washington. 
England,  and  used  to  blacken  her  fame.    On  This  act  caused  a  feeling  of  general  indignation 
this  account  he  has  been  subjected  by  her  throughout  the  country.    At  a  public  meeting 
friends  to  accusations  of  the  darkest  treachery,  in  Lancaster,  Mr.  Buchanan,  though  a  federalist. 
In  1570  he  was  intmsted  with  the  education  of  made  an  appeal  in  fiivor  or  a  vigorous  proeecm- 
James  VI.,  then  4  years  old.    The  year  1679  tion  of  the  war,  while  he  himselfneaded  a  list  of 
was  marked  by  the  publication  of  his  De  Jure  volunteers  to  march  to  the  defence  of  Baltimore. 
Beani  apud  JSeotoi^  a  treatise,  under  the  form  of  The  company  was  commanded  by  Jud^e  Henry 
a  dialogue,  concerning  the  institutions  of  Scot-  Shippen,  Mr.  Buchanan  willingly  taking  the 
land,  upon  the  principles  of  government  and  position  of  private  soldier.    They  marched  to 
society.     For  nearly  2  centuries  this  book,  Bdtimore  under  the  command  of  M^Jor  Charles 
which  inculcates  tiie  doctrine  that  governments  Sterret  Bidgeley,  but  their  services  not  be- 
exist  for  the  sake  of  the  coverned,  was  held  up  ing  reouired,  they  were  there  honorably  dia- 
as  containing  the  sum  of  all  heresy  and  rebel-  chargeo.    In  the  legislature,  to  which  he  was 
lion.    It  has  had  the  honor  of  many  conrUy  elected  in  Oct  1814^  he  supported  eveiy  meas- 
refntations,  and  of  being  burnt,  together  with  nre  of  national  defence.     When  Philadelphia 
the  works  of  Milt^  in  1688,  at  Oxford,  and  was  threatened,  and  the  state  of  PennsylvaniA 
again,  in  1684,  received  a  formal  condemnation  was  obliged  to  depend  on  her  own  resonroea 
and  burning  from  the  Scotch  parliament.    His  for  tiie  means  of  repelling  the  British  forces, 
last  production,  the  Eerum  Scotioarum  ffii-  Mr.  Buchanan  made  the  most  urgent  appeals  to 
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ttepatrfoCUm  of  the  kgtalBtare  to  adopt  effi*  as  1824^  had  hia  iiii«^TiiigB  as  to  the  ultimate 
dent  maasnree  of  relief.    Being  reelected  to  the  fate  of  Mexico  and  the  Boath  American  repnb- 
J^Utnre  in  1816,  he  gave  his  ardent  support  lies,  and  he  cautioned  congress  and  the  people 
to  a  hOl,  -which  was  passed,  appropriating  the  of  the  United  States  against  entangling  aili- 
non  of  $300,000  as  a  loan  to  the  United  States,  ances   with  them.     The  United  States   had 
to  pay  the  inilitia  and  volunteen  of  the  state  in  8tronglj|r  protested  against  the  island  of  Ouba 
the  U.  S.  service.    In  1820  Mr.  Buchanan  en-  falling  mto  the  hands  of  any  European  power 
tered  congress,  and  his  first  elaborate  speech,  but  Spain,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  was  equaUj  op- 
ddirered  Jan.  11, 1822,  on  a  deficiency  in  the  posed  to  its  being  seized  either  by  Mexico  or 
military  appropriation,  was  in  support  of  fede-  Colombia.     If  either  of  them  attempted  to 
ni  anthority,  and  in  defence  of  Mr.  Orawford,  revolutionize  Cuba,  the  emancipation  of  the 
then  secretary  of  the  treasury.    His  speech  on  slaves  and  a  servile  war  would  be  the  conse- 
the  bankropt  law,  delivered  March  12,  took  high  quence.    He  held  that  Cuba  is  of  immense 
eoDstitatiGaal  groond«    The  law,  as  originally  commercial  importance  to  the  United  States ; 
proposed,  embraced  only  the  mercantile  classes,  but  that  in  a  practical  and  strategetical  point  of 
but  an  amendment  was  proposed,  which  extend-  view,  it  is  of  still  greater  consequence.   It  corn- 
ed it  to  all  dtizena  of  the  Union.    Against  this  mands,  from  its  geographical  position,  the  en- 
Mr.  Bnchanaa  entered  his  protest     "  We  are  trance  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  so  that  any  power 
now  called  upon,"  said  he,  ^^  to  decide  the  late  in  possession  of  it  may,  with  a  small  naval 
of  a  meaaore  of  awful  importance.    The  most  force,  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
dreadfbl  responsibility  rests  upon  us.    We  are  and  thus  effectually  tie  np  one  of  the  great 
not  now  to  detonnine  merely  whether  a  bank-  arteries  of  our  foreign  commerce.     The  ex- 
ropt  law  sluJl  be  extended  to  the  trading  classes  ample  of  insurrection  there  might  prove  per- 
of  the  oommunity,  but  whether  it  shall  embrace  nicious  to  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the 
ervf  dttxen  of  the  Union,  and  spread  its  de-  southern  states,  and  spread  desolation  and  ruin 
moralizing  influence  over  the  whole  surface  of  over  our  own  country. — ^He  took  an  active  part 
sodetj.'^  Immediately  after  this  speech  the  ques-  in  the  presidential  election  of  1828,  and  the 
lion  was  taken  on  the  bill,  and  it  was  defeated  minority  of  50,000,  which  Pennsylvania  gave 
by  a  rote  of  99  noes  to  72  ayes,  a  minority  of  for  Gten.  Jackson,  furnishes  proof  of  the  effi- 
the  sonthem  members  voting  against  the  bilL  dency  of  his  support    He  himself  was  at  the 
On  the  tarifiTqnestion,  which  was  subsequentiy  same  time  reelected  to  congress,  and  during 
^seusaed,  Mr.  Bnchanan  expressed  the  views  the  following  session  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
vhich  he  has  ever  once  entertained,  to  wit:  judiciary  committee,  which  position  had  previ- 
ihatdaties  ought  to  be  raised  merely  for  reve-  ously  been  occupied  bv  Daniel  Webster.    It 
Doe^  though  in  the  indirect  operation  of  a  tariff  was  during  this  session  that  articles  of  impeaoh- 
of  duties,  certain  necessary  domestic  manufao-  ment  were  passed  against  a  judicial  officer,  James 
tores  may  be  more  benefited  than  others.    *^  I  H.  Peck,  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  U.  S. 
ooafess,"  he  sud,  wh«i  the  debate  had  taken  a  for  Missouri,  upon  which  he  was  subsequentiy 
secitionali  torn,  ^  I  never  did  expect  to  hear  in-  tried  before  the  senate.    The  case  was  briefly 
flammatory  speeches  of  this  kind  within  these  this :    In   Dec    1825,    Judge    Peck   decided 
waBs,  which  ought  to  be  sacred  to  union.    I  against  the  claims  of  the  widow  and  children 
never  did  expect  to  hear  the  East  counselling  of  one  Antoine  Soulard  to  certain  lands  in  the 
the  Sooth  to  resistance,  tiiat  we  might  thus  be  state  of  Missouri  and  the  then   territory  of 
deterred  from  prosecuting  a  measure  of  policy  Arkansas.     Luke  £.  Lawless,  of  St  Louis, 
urged  jspan  na  by  the  necessities  of  the  country,  had  been  one  of  the  counsel  for  prosecuting 
If  I  know  myseh^  I  am  a  politician  neither  of  the   daim,   and  when  the   decision   of  the 
the  East  nor  of  the  West,  of  the  North  nor  of  the  judge  in  regard  to  the  matter  was  published, 
South.    I  therefore  shall  forever  avoid  any  ex-  Mr.  Lawless  wrote  an  artide  for  a  newspaper 
pressionfl,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  must  in  which  he,  in  respectful  language,  enumer- 
be  to  ereate  sectional  jealousies,  sectional  divi*  ated  the  errors  into  which  the  iudge  had  fallen. 
sioDs,  and,  at  length,  oisunion,  that  worst  and  Upon  this,  Judge  Peck  had  him  summoned, 
last  of  all  politi^  calamities."    At  the  next  and  not  only  deprived  him  of  the  right  to  act 
setsfam  of  oongpefls  the  tariff  question  came  up  in  his  profession,  but  actually  committed  him 
as  the  ^  American  system,"  a  titie  bestowed  on  to  prison.    Mr.  Lawless  made  complaint  to  the 
it  by  Mr.  Clay;  but  Mr.  Buchuian  voted  for  it  house  of  representatives,  where  his  memorial 
nmply  as  m  revenue  measure,  imperiously  de*  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 
maoded  by  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury.  The  committee  unanimously  reported  artides  of 
Daring  the  election  of  preddent  by  the  house  of  impeachment  against  the  judQa^e,  which  were 
Fepresentatires  in  1825,  Mr.  Buchanan  insisted  adopted  by  the  house  and  presented  to  the 
on  its  taking  place  in  presence  of  the  people,  senate,  and  upon  which  the  latter  body  resolved 
with  the  ga&eries  of  the  house  open  to  the  pub-  itself  into  a  court  of  impeachment  for  his  trial. 
lie,  and  not  in  secret  conclave,  as  was  su^ested  Five  managers  were  chosen  by  ballot  on  the 
by  some  of  the  members  and  senators.    He  was  part  of  the  house  to  conduct  the  prosecution, 
exposed  to  the  mission  to  Panama,  projected  viz. :  James  Buchanan  of  Penn.,  Henry  B.  Storrs 
and  advottted  vrith  all  the  ardor  and  persuasive  of  N.  Y.,  George  McDuffie  of  S.  0.,  Ambrose 
eloqiiflDoe  oiUr.  Clay.  1&.  Buchanan,  as  early  Spencer  of  N.  Y.,  and  Charles  Wicklifie  of  Ky. 
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William  "^Hrt  and  JonAthan  Meredith  were  the  national  politioa,  as  to  which  Mr.  Bnchanan 
connsel  of  Judge  Peck.     The  trial  was  oon«  has  never  made  any  secret  of  his  views.    As 
dacted  with  great  ability  on  both  sides,  and  he  perceived,  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality 
became  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  American  which  swayed  the  public  mind  of  Europe  to- 
jurisprudence.    Mr.  Buchanan  closed  the  case,  ward  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  had,  io 
confining  himself  solely  to  the.  legal  and  con-  their  Indefinite  ezpanrion,  embraced  the  cause 
stitutional  questions  involved,  and  to  pointing  of  the  African  negroes.     With  the  peace  of 
out  the  difference  between  the  principles  which  Paris,  in  1814,  the  doctrine  of  liberty  and 
govern  English  courts  and  those  which  under  equality,  as  fkr  as  it  related  to  Europeans, 
the   constitution  must  govern  those  of  the  had  effectually  received  its  quietus;  but  the 
United  States.    Though  the  senate,  by  a  vote  sovereign  princes  who,  during  the  same  year, 
of  22  to  21,  refused  to  punish  Judge  Peck,  it  met  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  thought  this 
shortly  afterward  unanimously  passed  an  act  a  fit  occasion  to  exhibit  their  regard  for  the 
obviating  whatever  technical  objections  then  necroes,  in  other  words,  to  nuse  the  stand- 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  conviction,  and  so  ard  of  liberty  for  the  blades  out  of  Europe, 
framed  the  law  that  no  Judge  has  since  ven-  while  that  of  the  whites  in  Europe  was  hauled 
tured  to  commit  a  similar  offence.    In  1881,  at  down  and  furled.    The  emperor  of  Russia,  the 
the  close  of  his  6th  term,  Mr.  Buchanan  volun-  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
tarily  withdrew  from  congress,  but  was  soon  could  without  danger  proclaim  that  every  ne- 
afterward  selected  by  Gen.  Jackson  aa  envoy  gro  touching  their  soil  should  be  free.    They 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  had  none  but  white  serfs,  and  there  was  no 
St  Petersburg.    In  this  capacity,  ne  concluded  likelihood  of  negroes  taking  refuge  in  their 
the  first  commercial  treaty  between  the  United  countries.     They  could  contend  against  the 
States  and  Rusda,  which  secured  to  our  mer-  slave  trade  in  which  they  had  never  be^  di- 
chants  and  navisators  important  privileges  in  rectly  or  indirectly  interested,  and  they  risked 
the  Baltic  and  Black  seas.    In  1888.  on  his  re-  nothing  in  proclaiming  the  abstract  right  to 
turn  firom  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Bucnanan  was  freedom  of  the  negro,  after  tiiey  had  xnade  a 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate.    A  great  revulsion  covenant  among  themselves  to  put  down  by 
fai  politics  had  taken  place  durins  his  absence  force  any  struggle  for  constitutional  liberty  in 
from  the  country.     A  rupture  had  occurred  Europe.    The  government  which,  about  that 
between  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  time,  was  established  in  fVance  on  the  embers 
eventually  led  to  the  dissolution  of  Qen.  Jack-  and  hot  ashes  of  revolution,  was  but  too  glad 
son's  first  cabinet;  a  new  tariff  had  been  enacted  to  turn  the  attention  of  Europe  to  America, 
after  an  impassioned  struggle,  and  the  battle  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies;  while  England, 
against  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  U.  S.  above  all  other  countries,  was  most  interested 
bank  had  begun  and  been  led  to  a  final  issue,  in  holding  up  negro  slavery  to  the  scorn  and 
The  first  symptoms  of  that  sectional  animosity  detestation  of  Europe.  The  example  of  America 
which  has  since  been  gradually  on  the  increase,  had  much  to  do  wiUi  the  first  French  revolu- 
were  already  observable  in  and  out  of  congress,  tion,  and  that  brilliant  example  had  to  be  tar- 
It  was,  indeed,  impossible  that  such  important  nished  and  rendered  odious  by  exhibiting  the 
measures  as  tne  removal  of  the  deposits  from  contrast  of  negro  servitude.    At  the  period 
the  U.  S.  bank,  the  abrogation  of  its  charter,  the  referred  to  (1885),  the  slavery  agitation  was  yet 
tariff  and  the  force  bill,  should  follow  each  other  In  its  infhncy ;  it  was  confined  to  a  small  body 
in  quick  succession  and  affect  such  a  variety  of  of  persons  who  printed  and  published  a  few 
iaterests,  without  exciting  those  who  felt  them«  abolition  papers  in  the  north,  and  occasionally 
selves  {Aggrieved  to  the  most  determined  resist-  circulated   copies  of  them  in  the   southern 
ance.    That  resistance  extended  even  to  the  states,  through  the  mail.     The  only  political 

Sovemment  ofi&cials,  and  with  a  man  of  Gen.  bearing  of  the  agitation  was  through  petitions 

ackson's  unbending  character,  naturally  led  to  to  congress  for  the  abolition  of  slaveiV  in  the 

a  pretty  general  removal  from  ofiice.    The  cry  district  of  Columbia.    Yet  as  insignificant  as 

of '^proscription'*  wasraised  in  consequence,  and  these  incipient  steps  appeared  to  the  minority  of 

an  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Clay  and  his  fol-  public  men  in  the  Umted  States,  Mr.  Buchanan 

lowers  to  deprive  the  president  of  the  power  of  perceived  the  ultimate  political  consequences  of 

removal  from  office  without  tlie  advice  and  con-  the  movement  He  desired  to  stifle  the  agitation 

sent  of  the  senate.    Mr.  Buchanan  argued  the  in  the  bud,  by  some  act  of  congress  which  should 

necessity  of  appointing  officials  by  the  preiddent  prevent  the  question  of  slaveiy  from  bein^ 

alone  during  Uie  recess  of  congress,  ana  exposed  raised  and  discussed  in  that  body.    He  wished 

the  personal  hostility  to  Gen.  Jackson  which  to  receive  the  petitions  or  memorials  for  the 

prompted  all  these  proceedings.  The  opposition  abolition,  of  davery  in  the  district,  and  then 

of  the  U.  S.  senate  to  the  acts  and  measures  declare,  after  respectfully  considering  them,  that 

leffislate  on  the  sob- 

Buchanan,  '^tbat  I 

s  motion  in  this  csasQ 

body  itself  expunged  the  record  of 'its  animosity  as  the  circumstances  woulcl  justify.    It  is  neoes- 

by  a  decisive  vote. — During  the   session  of  sary  that  we  should  use  every  consdtational 

1886-'86,  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  effort  to  suppress  the  agitation  which  now  dis- 
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tsrhi  the  lamL    This  is  neoesBHiy  as  much  for  the  ordinance  of  1787,  to  exercise  the  eleotiye 
tbe  h^^iness  and  fbtnre  prospects  of  the  slaye  franchise. — Having  been  a  supporter  of  Jaokson^s 
ai  far  the  securitf  of  the  master.    Before  this  administration  from  the  beginning,  Mr.  Baohanan 
Uarm  began  to  rage,  the  hiws  in  regard  to  gave  the  celebrated  ezpansiDg  resolntions,  in- 
litTes  had  been  really  ameliorated  by  the  slaye-  trodnced  by  Mr.  Benton,  his  ardent  support. 
hoMing  states:  tiiey  ei^Joyed  many  privileges  Daring  Mr.  Van  Barents  presidential  term  Mr. 
which  were  nnknown  in  former  time&  In  some  Bnchanan^s  Ppwers  as  a  debater  came  especially 
of  the  da.ve  states  prospeotiye  and  gradnal  into  p^ay.    The  whole  talent  and  energy  of  the 
emandpfttioii  was  paolidy  and  seriotuly  dis-  oppo4tion  were  bron^t  to  bear  on  tiie  leading 
eosBed.    Bat  now,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  measure  of  the  administration — the  establbh- 
abditioaiBta,  the  slaves  have  been  deprived  of  ment  of  an  independent  treasniy.    Clay,  Web- 
these  privfleges,  and,  while  the  integrity  of  the  ster,  and  John  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  were 
Union  is  endangered,  their  prospect  of  final  especially  pitted  agiunst  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  a 
emaneipatiaQ  is  delayed  to  an  indefinite  period,  combat  which  involved  not  only  the  success  of 
To  leaye  this  qoestion  where  the  oonstitution  the  measure,  but  the  ascendeney  of  the  demo- 
has  I^  it,  to  the  slave-holding  states  themselves,  oratio  party.    Mr.  Van  Buren  had  not  the 
19  equally  dictated  by  a  humane  regard  for  the  same  hold  on  the  people's  affections  which  dis- 
fidaves  as  well  as  for  their  masters.^'     Other  tinguished  his  predecessor.  He  had  been  elected 
statesmen,  and  among  them  Daniel  Webster,  by  a  diminished  minority  of  the  popular  vote, 
who,  at  tnat  time,  opposed  the  motion  of  Mr.  and  the  opposition,  from  this  fact  alone,  had 
Buchanan,  by  degrees  came  to  approve  of  it,  conceived  new  hopes  of  success.    To  defeat  the 
and  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  his  independent  treasury  was  to  defeat  Mr.  Van 
celebrated  Tth  of  March  speech  (1850),  inmost  Buren's  administration,  and  to  secure,  in  1840, 
in  as  many  words  redchoed  the  views  and  senti-  the  election  of  a  whig  president    The  presi- 
meots  of  Mr.  Bocluman  on  this  subject — ^It  is  dentisl  campaifli  was  indeed  commenced  at  the 
hardly  neoeasary  to  aay  that  Mr  Buchanan  sym-  very  outset  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration, 
pathized  with,  the  straggle  of  the  Tezans  against  During  Jackson's  administration,  Mr.  Buchanan 
Santa  Anna^  then  preddent  of  Mexico,  and  urged  had  been  the  leader  of  a  victorious  phalanx; 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas  by  under  Mr.  Van  Buren  he  defended  an  unpopular 
the  United  States ;  so,  too,  at  a  subsequent  period  measure,  against  an  overwhelming  combination 
be  advocated  the  a^niamon  of  Texas  into  the  of  talent  and  circumstances.    His  arguments  in 
mion. — Toward  the  close  of  Gen.  Jackson^s  support  of  the  independent  treasury,  his  review 
idminiBtratioD,  the  French  indemnity  question  of  the  history  of  the  late  TJ.  S.  bank,  his  finan- 
had  risen  to  a  threatening  importance.    Gen.  dal  exposition  of  the  wants  of  the  country,  his 
Jackson  insisted  on  the  prompt  payment  by  views  on  the  currency,  on  tl^e  infiuence  of 
Franceof  the  debt  due  to  our  citixens,  and  there  moneyed  institutions  and  corporations  on  the 
reaJly  seems  to  have  existed  on  the  part  of  Louis  moral  and  political  conditions  of  the  country^ 
Flulfppe,  then  Ung  of  the  French,  an  honest  may  now  be  profitably  consulted  by  the  student 
dispoiailioii  to  discharge  that  debt     But  the  of  history. — ^The  question  of  the  preemption 
for^iiign  policy  of  that  unfortunate  prince  had  rights  of  settlers  on  the  public  lands  being  rdsed, 
already  giyen  umbrage  to  the  oppontion,  his  con-  Mr.  Buchanan  defendea  tiiem  on  the  ground  of 
doct  in  regard  to  the  affiurs  of  roland  and  Italy  Justice  to  the  settler,  and  economy  to  the  govern- 
had  esfensaged  the  liberal  party,  and  the  sus-  ment   Another  important  question  arose  under 
pidon  that  the  care  for  his  own  nunily  made  him  Mr.  Van  Buren^s  acfministration  in  regard  to  the 
lacrifioe  the  honor  and  c^ory  of  France,  besaa  alleged  interference  of  federal  officers  in  eleo- 
to  prevaiL  Accordingly  when  he  recommended  tions.    A  bill  was  introduced  which  proposed 
to  the  diambers  to  provide  for  payinff  the  indem-  to  punish  by  a  fine  of  $600 — the  one  moiety 
idtf,tbechsmber  of  deputies  r^ectedtiiepropoe-  payable  to  the  informer  and  the  other  to  the 
al  by  a  majority  of  8  votes.  This  was  simply  a  re-  United  States — ^and  by  a  perpetual  disability  to 
fiisaloftheindemnitybythe  French  government,  hold  office  under  the  United  States,  any  offi- 
and  GcsLJaK^aon  thereupon  deman&d  an  appro-  oer  of  the  government  below  the  rank  of  a 
priatioii  of  $8,000,000  for  the  increase  d  the  district  attorney  who  should  by  word,  message, 
navy,  aad  the  defence  of  our  maritime  frontier,  or  writing,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever, 
Mr.  Bochanao^  in  supporting  this  demand  of  the  endeavor  to  persuade  any  elector  to  give,  or 
preaadaAj  reviewed  the  whole  Question,  and  so  dissuade  any  elector  from  giving,  his  vote  for 
clearly  ertabliahed  the  justice  of  the  claim,  and  the  choice  of  any  person  to  be  elector  of  presi- 
the  error  into  which  the  French  government  dent  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
had  fiiUeOy  that  the  payment  of  the  money  was  or  to  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  con- 
no  diagraoe  to  France,  and  could  by  no  one  be  gress,  or  to  be  a  governor  or  lieutenant-gov« 
ascribed  to  other  than  honorable  motives. — ^A  emor,  or  senator  or  representative,  within  any 
very  in^iortant  qnestion  arose  on  the  admission  state  of  the  Union,  or  for  the  choice  of  any 
of  Miclngan  and  Arkansas  into  the  Union.    Ob«  person  to  serve  in  any  public  office  established 
jection  was  made  to  the  right  of  voting  of  resi«  by  the  law  of  any  of  the  states.    This  measure 
dent  aHena,  which  right  Mr.  Buchanan  sustain-  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Buchanan  with  all  the 
•d ;  holding  that  aliens,  who  were  residents  of  powers   of  his   mind,   and  was   soon   aban- 
the  north-weatem  territory,  had  a  right,  under  doned. — ^The  election  of  Gen.  Harrison  left  the 
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deroooratio  party,  in  both  lionaea  of  congress  England  states,  it  woold  be  a  source  of  nn* 
and  in  the  majority  of  states,  in  what  was  then  mixed  prosperity.    It  woold  extend  their  com- 
deemed  a  hopeless  minority.    The  revulsion  in  merce,  promote  their  manufactures,  and  in- 
business  had  produced  a  revulsion  in  politics^  crease  their  wealth.    The  New  England  states 
and  it  was  natural  for  the  oppontion  to  en-  resisted  with  all  their  power  the  acquisition  of 
deavor  to  regain  in  the   shortest   time  the  Louisiana;  and  I  ask,  what  would  those  states 
ground  which  they  had  lost  during  12  years  of  have  been  at  this  day  without  that  territory! 
democratic  rule.     One  of  the  first  measures  They  will  also  resist  the  annexation  of  Texas 
introduced  during  the  extraordinary  session  of  with  similar  energy;   although,  after  it  has 
1841  was  the  repeal  of  the  independent  treas-  been  acquired,  it  is  they  who  will  reap  the 
ury.    This  accompliBhed,  the  way  was  paved  chief  pecuniary  advantages  from  the  aoquld- 
for  the  recharter  of  a  U.  8.  bank,  but  Gen.  tion.^'    Mr.  Buchanan  ureed  immediate  action, 
Harrison   died   before   he  had   an   opportu-  and  adverted  to  the  fact  that  had  Mr.  Jefferson 
nity  of  signing  the  bill,  and  his  successor,  John  delayed  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  bnt  for 
Tyler,  vetoed  it    Its  successor,  the  *^  fiscal  cor-  one  short   month,  that  invaluable   territory 
poration,'^  shared  the  same  fate;  not,  however,  could  not   have  been   acquired  without   in- 
before  Mr.  Buchanan  had  been  ii^orded  an  volving  our  country  in  war.     The  treaty  of 
opportunity  of  humorously  opposing  it. — On  annexation  received  only  16  votes  in  the  sen- 
the   arrest   of  McLeod,  a  person  who   had  ate;  nevertheless,  after  the  election  of  Free- 
boasted  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  out-  ident   Polk,  Texas  was   finaUy  admitted  by 
rage  committed  on  the  American  steamboat  joint  resolutions.    Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  only 
Caroline,  during  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1887,  member  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations 
and  the  demand  of  the  British  government  for  in   the   senate   who   reported   favorably   on 
his   surrender,    Mr.  Buchanan   took   ground  the   admission,    and   it    was   his   Inst   sena- 
against  yielding  to  the  demand,  and  contended  torial  act. — ^With  the  accession  of  Mr.  Pdk 
that  if  McLeod  were  actually  guilty,  he  should  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Buchanan  had,  as  sec- 
be  tried  aud  punished  according  to  the  laws  letary  of  state,  the  initiation  of  those  meaa- 
of  the  state  where  the  crime  was  committed,  nres   which    he   had    hitherto    defended    as 
This  view  of  the  subject  also  prevailed  with  chiurman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
the  administration.     McLeod  was   tried  for  tions  in  the  senate.     England  and  America 
murder  in  the  state  of  New  York;  but,  as  he  had  both  cliumed   the  whole  north-western 
was  acquitted,  the  case  received  a  natural  solu-  territory — ^Mr.  Polk  in  his  message  to  congress^ 
tion  independent  of  the  action  of  either  gov-  and  the  British  premier  in  a  speech  in  the 
emment.    The  repeated  vetoes  of  President  British  parliament    The  protocol  between  Mr. 
Tyler  exasperated  the  whig  m^ority  in  con-  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Packeoham  induced  Eng- 
gress  to  such  a  degree  that  Mr.  Olay  seriously  land  to  accept  the  compromise  line  of  lat  49°  N. 
introduced  a  proposition  to  aboli^  the  veto  Mr.  Buchanan  had  felt  himself  obliged  to  ofiTer 
power  conferred  by  the  constitution  on  the  this  line,  because  Mr.  Tyler  had  offered  it 
president    On  ^e  other  hand,  Mr.  Buchanan  before  him,  but  it  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Packen- 
contended  that^  so  far  from  limiting  the  power  ham.    Hereupon  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  an  elabo- 
of  the  people,  the  veto  power  was  a  potent  rate  state  paper,  exhibited  the  dums  of  the 
means  of  doing  tibem  justice.    It  was  but  a  United   States   to  the  whole   territory,  and 
curb  on   the  momentary  supremacy  of  &o-  concluded  by  a  formal  withdrawal  of  his  ofiEer. 
tdon,  and  a  means  of  safety  to  the  people  of  This  decided  the  f&te  of  the  controversy.     It 
the  weaker  states.    Mr.  Budhanan  also  opposed  amounted  virtually  to  a  dismissal  of  Mr.  Packen- 
in  secret  session  the  ratification  of  the  Webster-  ham  as  a  negotiator,  and  shortly  afterward  pro- 
Ashburton  treaty,  not  so  mndi  because  the  duced  a  direct  proposal  from  the  British  govern- 
north-eastern  boundajy  line  between  the  United  ment  to  settle  the  boundary  on  the  terma  first 
States  and  the  British   provmces  of  North  proposed  by  Mr.  Polk.    The  British  govern- 
America,  determined  bv  that  treaty,  did  not  ment  declared  this  to  be  its  ultimatum.    In  tlua 
correspond  with  what  he  thought  it  ought  to  dilemma  Mr.  Polk  referred  the  pro^sition  to 
b&  as  because  he  believed  that  it  did  not  settle  the  senate,  and  the  senate  advised  its  accept- 
other  matters  of  dispute  then  existing  between  anoe. — Our  difSculties  with  Mexico  were  not 
the   two  governments. — ^The  most  important  so  easily  settied.  Irritated  by  the  advance  of  oar 
part  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration  consisted  in  troops  to  Corpus  Christi,  she  had  crossed  the  Rio 
the  steps  which  he  took  for  the  annexation  Grande,  and  commenced  hostilities  without  a  de- 
of  Texas.    Mr.  Buchanan,  aa  has  already  been  daration  of  war.  The  president  and  hia  cabinet 
stated,  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  held  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  repel 
that  measure.    In  his  remarks  on  the  subject,  the  attack  by  force,  and  to  compel  a  settiement 
he  observed  that:  ''While  the  annexation  of  of  all  the  outstanding  questions  at  the  caunon^s 
Texas  would  afford  that  security  to  the  south-  mouth.    Congress  shared  these  views,  and  at 
em  and  south-western  dave  states  which  they  once  passed  the  necessary  acta  and  appropria- 
have  a  right  to  demand,  it  would,  in  some  tions.    How  that  war  was  conducted  without 
respects,  operate  pr^udicially  upon  their  imme-  meeting  with  a  single  reverse,  how  our  land  and 
diate  pecuniary  interests;   but  to  the  middle  naval  ioroes  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
and  western,  and  more  especially  to  the  New  skill  and  daring,  how  our  volanteera  participat- 
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cd  la  fhs  s^ry  of  oor  regiikr  anny,  and  bov  opportunity  had  arrived  for  settling  all  diffienl- 
tte  var  at  hast  terminated  with  the  capture  of  ties  at  onoe  by  a  proposal  to  purchase  the  island 
tte  enemy's  capital,  let  history  telL    Kr.  Bn*  of  Onba  at  a  price  -which  no  other  nation  bat 
duaa&*a  office  was  to  aid  the  president  with  bis  the  people  of  vie  United  States  would  be  wiD- 
eoBDsely  and  to  watch  for  a  fayorable  opportu-  ing  to  pay  for  it,  and  which  should  enable  Spain 
idtj  to  ooadnde  a  jpeace  at  once  adrantageoua  to  extricate  herself  from  her  financial  embarrass- 
isd  honorable  to  the  country.    Thatopportu*  ments.    This  delicate  negotiation  was  confided 
mtf  arrived;  an  armistioe  was  conduded,  and  to  Mr.  Soal6,  then  our  minister  to  the  court  of 
a  treaty  of  i>eaoe  followed,  which  added  vast  Madrid;  but  the  fiict  being  wdl  known  that 
posMsaions  and  wealth  to  the  republic    It  has  Spain,  since  1880  (Uie  peri^  of  the  <]uadruple 
been  c^mtended  that  still  better  terms  might  auiance  between  her  and  the  powers  of  jBnglond, 
liave  been  obtained — ^that  the  Sierra  Maore  France,andPortugal),  has  been  more  or  less  de- 
ndght  have  been  made  the  boundary  line  be-  pendent  on-  France  and  England,  not  only  in 
tweentheUnitedStates  and  Mexico.    This  may  her  foreign  policy,  but  also  in  all  important 
be  ao.    Ad£tianal  territory  might,  perhaps,  matters  regulating  her  internal  afbirs  and  the 
have  been  acquired,  but  not  without  additional  very  nature  of  her  government,  the  president 
sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure.    To  avoid  Eu-  thought  it  advisable  that  our  ministers  to  Eng- 
ropean  intervention,  in  the  shape  of  mediation  land  and  France  should  act  in  concert  with  Mr. 
or  goaranteea,  was  the  main  object  of  Mr.  Bu-  Soul6,  and  for  that  purpose  meet  at  some  place 
chanan,  as  set  forth  in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  not  subject  to 
Sliddl,  OPT  minister  to  Mexico. — ^At  the  close  of  either  of  the  powers  named,  and  there  confer 
Mr.  Iblk's  administration,  Mr.  Buchanan  re-  freely  as  to  the  course  of  action  most  likely  to 
tired  to  private  life ;  but  his  views  of  passing  produce  the  desired  result.    Ostend  was  firat 
events  were  fredy  expressed  on  aU  occasions.  He  selected  for  the  place  of  meeting ;  but  the  con- 
watdied  with  sorrow  and  apprehension  the  prog-  ferences  were  subsequently  adjourned  to  Aix  la 
ress  of  the  slavery  agitation  in  the  northern  Ohi^lle.    The  American  ministers  kept  written 
itatea.    He  beliered  that  it  must,  in  the  end,  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  the  condu- 
lead  to  an  agitation  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  sions  arrived  at,  for  Uie  puipose  of  future  ref- 
the  aoathem  states^  and  that  great  national  ca-  erence  and  the  information  of  their  govem- 
kmitiea  must  resolt  from  the  movement.   He  re-  ment  at  home.    These  minutes  were  afterward 
girded  it  as  aatigmaon  his  native  state,  that  the  styled   a  **  protocol,"  though  they  contained 
IRfanot  proTiso  should  have  been  set  in  motion  nothing  but  memoranda  to  be  forwarded  for 
bf  a  member  of  congress  for  Pennsylvania,  and  consideration  to  the  authorities  in  Washington. 
broo^t  the  whole  energy  of  his  mind  to  bear  They  were  not  intended  to  be  submitted  to  a 
against  that  measore.  At  an  early  period,  while  foreign  power.    Thev  contained  no  proposition, 
yet  in  tiie  cabinet  of  Mr.  Polk,  he  wrote  his  Har-  laid  down  no  rule  of  action,  and  in  no  manner 
Teat  Home  letter  to  his  friends  in  Pennsylvania  whatever  interfered  with  our  regular  diplomatic 
advving  the  eztenrion  of  the  Miasomf  compro-  intercourse.    The  president  desired  to  know 
maae  me  of  kt^  86^  80'  K.  to  the  Pacific  ocean ;  the  opinions  of  our  ministers  abroad  on  a  sub- 
bat  the  proposition,  when   introduced   into  ject  which  deeply  concerned  the  United  States, 
eongresa,  waa  Toted  down.    At  last,  by  the  and  the  ministers  were  bound  to  frimiBh  it  to 
Joint  eBisrtB  of  Olay,  Webster,  Oass,  and  their  him.    Their  minutes  exhibited  the  importance 
fiteods  in  both  hooaes,  the  compromise  measures  of  the  island  to  the  United  States,  in  a  commer- 
of  1850  weire  passed,  which  gave  to  the  country  cial  and  strategetioal  point  of  view,  the  advan- 
a  temporary  respite  from  sectional  agitation,  tages  that  would  accrue  to  Spain  from  the  sale 
Soon   after  the  passage   of  these   measures,  of  it  at  a  fair  price,  such  as  the  United  Statea 
Mr.  Bttdlianaii   wrote   a  letter   to   a   union  might  be  wilhng  to  pay  for  it^  the  difficulty 
meetiog  beld  In  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  fblly  which  Spain  would  encounter  in  endeavoring  to 
approved  tbem,  stating  the  reasons  why  the  keep  possession  of  it  by  mere  military  power, 
people  should  acquiesce  in  them,  and  exhort-  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
ii^  them  in  most  emphatic  language  to  do  their  States  with  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and, 
whole  duty  as  <Mti2ens  of  a  confederate  republic,  finally,  the  possibility  that  Spain,  as  a  last  re- 
— One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  Pierce's  adminis-  sort,  might  endeavor  to  Africanize  Cuba,  and 
tratum  waatiie  appointment  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as  become  instrumental  in  the  re5nacting  of  the 
minister  to  England.    A  principal  object  of  scenes  of  St.  Domingo.    The  American  minis- 
his  misBioiiwaa  the  Central  American  question,  ters  believed  that  in  case  Cuba  was  about  to  be 
whieb  the  so-called  Olayton-Bulwer  treaty  had  transformed  into  another  St.  Domingo,  the  ex- 
eomplicflted,  bat  not  settled.    Mr.  Buchanan  ample  might  act  perniciously  on  the  slave  popu- 
discosed  the  whole  matter  in  an  elaborate  and  lation  of  the  sou&em  states  of  our  own  con- 
per^noadooa  protocol,  but  unfortunately  the  federaoy,  and  there  excite  the  blacks  to  similar 
controversy  still  exists.     Our  relations  with  deeds  of  violence.     In  this  case,  ther  held  that 
Spain  alao  came  under  his  notice.    Various  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  would  call  for  the 
eaasea  of  complaint  had  arisen  on  our  part,  and  armed  intervention  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
at  last  ooeof  onr  Teasels  the  Black  Warrior,  shoiddbejustifiedinwrestingthe  island  by  force 
fired  into  by  a  Spanish  war  steamer  on  the  from  Spam. — ^Mr.  Buchanan  returned  to  the 
of  Cohk    Flreodent  Pierce  thought  the  United  States  in  April,  1856.    The  common 
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council  of  the  oitj   of  New  York  tendered  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Bnchiman's  adroinistra- 
Lim  the  hospitalities  of  the  city,  and  his  whole  tion,  that  fraads  were  conunitted  daring  tbb 
jooniey  thence  to  Lancaster,  Penn.,  his  home,  election,  that  some  oounties  were  not  reprft- 
resembled  a  trinmnhal  mar(^    The  democratic  sented  at  all,  and  that  the  convention  did  not 
convention,   whicn  assembled    at  Oincinnati  represent  the  mi^jority  of  the  people.    To  tlua 
in  Jane  following,  nominated  him  nnanimoosly  the  firiends  of  the  administration  replied,  that 
for  the  presidency,  and  he  was  elected,  receiv-  every  facility  was  given  to  the  voterL  that 
ing  174  electoral  votes  from  19  states. — Lnme*  frands  were  committed  on  both  sides,  that  all 
diately  after  his  election  the  nopolar  passions,  the  popnloos  coonties  were  represented,  and 
whicn  had  divided  the  Union  almost  into  2  hoe-  that  when  a  mtgority  refase  to  vote,  aa  it  ia 
tile  camps,  began  at  once  to  subside,  so  that,  at  alleged  was  done  daring  the  election  of  mem- 
the  time  of  his  inauguration,  in  March,  1867,  bera  of  the  convention,  the  men  thus  abstaining 
the  country  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  from  exercising  the  franchise,  are  constmed  to 
a  period  of  political  calm,  and  to  a  new  era  of  abide  by  the  act  of  those  who  do  vote,  no  mat- 
national  prosperity.    But  the  Kansas  territorial  ter  whether  the  voters  constitute  a  mi^ori^  or 
question,  which  had  so  largely  entered  into  the  a  minority  of  the  electors.    The  convention, 
preddential  canvass,  was  still  unsolved;  the  after  a  protracted  session,  completed  its  work; 
Central  American  difficulties  had  not  been  set-  but,  contrary  to  the  general  eipectation,  snb- 
tied  by  the  Dallas-Clarendon  treaty;  no  decided  mitted  notiung  but  me  slavery  dause  to  the 
steps  had  as  yet  been  taken  in  regard  to  the  ratification  of  the  people.    Now.  it  was  oon- 
filhbuster  movements  which  embroiled  our  for-  tended  by  some  that  the  convention  was  bonnd 
eign  rdations;  and  the  daims  of  our  citizens  to  submit  the  whole  constitution  to  a  vote  of 
against   Spiun  remained  wholly   unad|justed.  the  people;  while  others,  though  they  would 
The  country,  it  is  true,  had  become  tired  of  have  preferred  that  mode  of  action,  held  that 
the  slavery  s^tation;  but  the  expectation  was  there  were  examples  enough  on  record  in  the 
raised  that  it  would  be   impossible  for  Mr.  history  of  admissions  of  states,  in  whic^  the 
Budianan  to  satisfy  both  sections,  and  to  en-  constitution  framed  by  the  convention  waa  not 
list  the  representatives  of  both  in  his  support,  submitted  to  the  people,  and  that,  therefora. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  however,  took  an  early  oppor-  this  omission  oould  not  invalidate  the  act  of      '^ 
tunity  to  let  his  sentiments  on  the  Kansas  the  convention  in  a  legal  or  oonstitational  point     " -^ 
question  be  known  to  the  public.    In  an  ad-  of  view.    Beside,  it  was  contended  that  the  oon-     -^ 
aresB  which  he  delivered  to  the  students  of  vention  had  submitted  the  most  important  part 
Branklin  and  Marshall  college,  at  Lancaster,  — ^the  slavexy  dause — ^to  a  direct  vote  of  the 
in  Nov.  1856,  Mr.  Buchanan  remarked  that  people,  declaring  that  if  the  clause  werevotod 
the  object  of  his  administration  would  be  to  down  no  slavery  ahould  exist  in  the  state.  While 
destroy  any  sectional  party,  no  matter  where  this  new  agitation  for  **  popular  sovereignty^      ^ 
•  it  existed,  whether  in  the  North  or  in  the  South,  was  going  on,  and  before  the  people  had  voted 
and  to  restore,  if  possible,  that  national,  frater-  on  the  dause  submitted  to   tiieir  approTal,    ^" 
nal  feeling  between  the  different  states,  that"  congress  assembled.     Mr.  Bucbuian  tnoim^ 
had  existed  during  the  days  of  the  fathers  of  this  the  proper  time  for  stating  his  views  on   > .  j 
our  republic    So,  in  his  inaugural  address^  de-  the  subject,  though  he  refrained  from  "^*Virg   c- 
Uvered  in  March,  1867,  he  clearly  expressed  an  actual  recommendation   to  ooDflaeaa.     In  «  , 
himself  on  the  slavery  agitation,  and  the  mode  his  treatment  of  this  question  Mr.  Bochaxuun  .^«^ 
in  which  the  difficulties  in  Kansas  were  to  be  had  no  other  object  than  to  act  as  peace-mnkar    ^ 
settled.     But  there  waa  a  party  in  Kansas  between  the  2  great  geographical  sectiona  of  tho  •  •• 
which,  firmly  believing  that  they  constituted  Union.    All  men  foresaw  that  Kmsaa  most  bo  o, 
the  majority  of  the  people,  refused  to  obey  a  free  state ;  butheheld,  that  if  the  question  was  Jj 
the   laws   enacted  by    the  local  legislature  settied  by  the  admission  of  the  state  with   the  J^ 
of  the   territory,    though   these  laws    had  Lecompton  constitution,  then  the  South  oonld  .> 
been  recognized  by  congress;  and  they  went  sot  complain  that  its  rights  had  been  abandoned  \.''; 
so  far  in  opposition  to  them,  that  they  elected  and  pr^udioed;  while  tiie  North,  whioh  -wee  ^ 
a  rival  legislature,  which  attempted  to  enact  sure  of  enjoying  the  substance  of  the  quarrel,    .^ 
different  kws  for  the  government  of  the  peo-  could  well  yidd  that  point     The  president .  /f 

Sle  of  the  territory.    These  acts  the  presioenL  also  hdd  to  the  power  of  the  people  o€  ^***taa    ;^ 

1  his  capacity  of  chief  executive  officer,  could  to  '*  change  their  constitution  within  a  brief  .^ 

not  recognize  as  legal,  while  the  governor  of  period"  ^n»r  being  admitted  into  the  Union,    '^ 

the  territory  himself  pronounced  them  revo-  notwUhstanding  a  dause  in  tiie  conatitntion,  ^  \ 

Intionary,  and  required  the  nresence  of  federal  which,  after  the  year  1864,  requires  e  two*  .^ 

troops  to  preserve  the  public  peace.    Mean-  thirds  vote  for  that  purpose,    mt.  Boohenjui ';  ^' 

whue,  that  territorial  legislature  recognized  by  considered  tiiat  clause  to  be  null  and  Toid  T  - 

congress  passed  aa  act  for  the  dection  by  the  by  the  very  declaration  of  rights,  and  eoc^  ;  ^ 

people  of  delegates  to  a  convention  to  friune  a  roborated  this  view  in  a  speoal  roeaaage  Uk^  <i 

constitution  for  the  state  of  Kansasi    An  dee-  congress,  Feb.  2,  1868,  after  ^e  Leoomptoo  ^^ 

tion  was  accordingly  held,  and  the  delegates  constitution,  with  the  davery  clause  in  it,  had  ^  i 

returned  met  at  Lecompton,  and  proceeded  to  been  submitted  to  congress.     The  admiasloaa  ^  ^n 

perform  their  task.    It  has  been  objected  by  of  Kansas  with  the  I^mpton  conatitnitiQc  '^^^ 
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Mwd  tike  aenate  by  a  handaoine  mijori^;  there  are  sot  lees  than   16,000,  oomprisinff 

at  it  was  defeated  bj  a  small  nugority  i&  manj  Jews.    There  are  iQao   many  Spanish 

HtfJioQae.    Aoonmuttee  of  oonferenoe,  how*  and  Portognese  Jews.  Greeks,  and  Armeniana 

iTer,  waa  aoked  for  by  the  aenate,  and  agreed  engaged  in  commeroial  pnrsoita.     The  ware- 

toia  the  honae,  whieh  led  to  the  paaaage  of  a  honaea  are  laid  oat  in  distinct  qnarters.    Thna 

anr  biU  in  apiiit  much  the  same  as  that  which  there  is  a  qnarter  of  the  Leipnkani^  i.  e.  Leip- 

liad  bem  lost  in  the  honae,  bat  snbmitting  the  do  merchants,  who  draw  their  supplies  from 

vhole sobject  indirectly  to  the  yote  of  thepeo*  the  annual  fiedrB at Leipaic ;  that  of  the  Baeam^ 

|ileof  Sauao.    If  the  yote  iscast  Inthe  affirm*  or  grocera;  of  the  &ar^i,  or  bankers;  of  the 

adr^thea  the  president  is  aathorisedto  ad-  ir<{f9ibtifi,  orforriera;  of  the  J.2vM2jii,  or  out-fit- 

ffiit  Kanaaa  as  a  atate  by  prodamation ;  in  the  tu^  establJilunentB ;  of  the  terhoukouU,  or  toy 

iipposite  ca8&  ahe  ahall  not  have  the  right  to  dAuera;  of  llie  Matehdany  or  butdiers ;  of  the 

present  hers^  again  for  admission  till  she  shall  ^araoMea^  or  green-grocers;  oi  the  SkaaumeU,, 

hare  the  reqiikite  population  to  entitle  her,  or  mnao  dealers  and  musicians;  oftheir^«tors8^ 

under  the  oonatltalion  of  the  United  Statee,  to  or  confectioners ;  and  of  the  Fetwrsj  or  haidware 

at  least  one  member  of  congress.    Inthespirit  dealera.    The  miUineiy  establishments  are  in 

ofnoiwiKation,  and  the  latter  clause  bemg  con*  the  aristocratic  quarters  of  the  boyars.  and  the 

ibrmaUe  to  his  own  yiewa  aa  expreased  in  hia  bakers  and  innkeepera  are  to  be  f6nnd  all  over 

annual  meange  abore  quoted,  Mr.  Buehanan  the  town.  There  are  alao  distinct  quarterafor  the 

wre  his  aawmt  to  this  bilL — A  rebellion  in  Jewa  (the  (hra%%  for  the  Armenians,  Serviana, 

Utah,  also  came  to  a  head  riiortly  after  Mr.  BulgariansL  Germana.  and  French. — ^Bucharest 

Buehanan^  aeoeasion  to  office.    The  Mormons  is  the  residence  of  tne  hospodar^  of  the  Greek 

had  amiiiiiiiiil  aa  air  of  defiance  against  the  goy-  archbishop,  of  the  proyincial  administration  and 

ooMatBt  ci  the  United  States,  and  openly  re-  courts  of  law,  and  of  the  foreign  consuls.  There 

sated  ita  auHiori^.    They  treated  the  loyal  are  about  100  churches,  20  Greek  oonyents,  6 

citiaeoa  of  th»  United  States  as  Gentiles  and  synagogues,  a  museum  with  a  public  library,  a 

MiRnias^  and  Axrmeddangeronaallianoea  with  the  central  metropolitan  aeminary,  a  society  tor 

bdiani^whOe  increasing  thdr  ranks  by  constant  Uterature  and  natural  history,  66  schools  at- 

trceaiiopa  of  eoiigranta  from  Europe,  sharing  tended  by   about   1,500   pupils,   6   hospitals 

t&e  BBOM  doctrinea  with  themselyes.    Mr.  Bu-  oonduoted  by  sisters   of  charity,   an   opera- 

e&anaa  reaolyed  to  cruah  the  spirit  of  reaistance  house,  a  corso  to  which  the  fashionable  resort 

to  kw  and  oider  in  the  territory,  by  bringing  in  great  numbers,  a  great  bazaar,  and  a  remark- 

the  offiaDdets  agai&at  it  to  condign  puniahment.  able  abundance  of  coffee-houses.    The  city  was 

Far  tfab  parpoae^  military  expedition  waa  or-  founded  by  Radd  the  Black,  or  Negro  Wod,  who 

gaiJDak  Utah,  whoee  numbers  and  ap-  conquered  Wallachia  toward  the  dose  of  the 

ta  were  anch  as  to  preclude  all  a{^re*  18th  century.    At  the  end  of  the  16th  century 

of  ita  ISulure.     At  the  eame  time,  in  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  burnt 

oiteto  »yoid  the  effusion  of  blood  and  the  ex*  it    On  Oct  80, 1771,  the  Turks  were  defeated 

poaacf  a  prolonged  guerrilla  warfure  in  that  here  by  the  Buadans.  Under  the  treaty  of  peace 

zoDUsUiaoDS  oonntry,  the  president  consented,  concluded  here  in  1773,  the  town  was  restored 

in  Jaa^lfiBS,  that  Col.  Thomas  L.  Kane,  who  to  Turkey  in  the  following  year.    By  the  treaty 

had  m  iatn/st  yeaza  greatly  befriended  the  Mor*  concluded  here.  May  28, 1812,  the  sovereign^ 

ttOBsiaatKiifteaf&mine,  should  go  out  to  their  of  Wallaclua  waa  oonnrmed  to  Turkey,  but 

coaOtj  to  endeayor  to  bring  them  to  peaceful  under  the  protectorate  of  Russia.     In  1821, 

rliiiilMMui  to  tiie  laws ;  and  in  order  more  de-  a  reyolt  broke  out  among  the  Greek  popu- 

ededly  fo  evinoe  this  humane  disposition,  two  lation,  which  called  in  a  Turkish  garrison.    In 

v^4aoiW]t  ^tizena  were  appointed  in  April  aa  1828,  ^e  Russians  took  possession  of  the  town 

Mee  cammianonera  to  accompany  the  army,  until  1829,  when  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Adri* 

iheefifftaof  OoLEaneproyedsnccessftil;  and  anople  brouffht  it  under  tiie  rule  of  the  bos* 

<n  Jnao  T,  Mr.  Buchanan  communicated  to  podar  gf  Wallachia,  in  subordination   to  the 

tii0  gratifying  fact  that  the  rebellion  supreme  authority  of  Turkey.    The  town  waa 

~  bjr  the  anbmisnon  of  the  Mormons,  desdated  by  a  great  fire,  April  4^  1847.     In 

the  reinforcements  ordered  for  the  June,  1848^  rebellion  broke  out  against  Prince 

Id  not  be  required.  Bibesko.    Turkidi  forces  occupied  the  town  in 


^  BUCSARSST,  the  capital  and  chief  commer*  September,  and  Russian  troops  in  October  of  the 

eiai  au^Kirluui  cxf  Wallachia.    It  carries  on  an  aame  year,  and  were  stationed  here  until  May, 

actfya  tiada  in  grain,  wool,  honey,  wax,  cattie,  1861.    In  July,  1868,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 

wiBc;  and  poitiealariy  in  hides.    In  the  yicinitj  Turkuh  war,  Bucharest  waa  again  occupied  by 

af^tba  town  Br%  eactennye  alaughter-houaea  (aa2-  Russian  soldiers,  until  Aug.  1864^  from  which 

l«Ada^  Boted  for  excellent  taSow  and  smoked  time  Austrian  forces  were  quartered  there  until 

There  are  manu&ctories  of  linen,  car-  March,  1867.  The  international  congress  for  the 

—  and  of  beads  and  necklaces.    Obth,  acMustment  of  the  affairs  of  the  Danubian  prind- 

poroelain  Bite  imported   in  large  palities,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 

^astitiea  from  Ctermany.    The  manu&cture  peace  conforenoe  of  Paris,  was  held  at  Bucharest 

af  Taiiaak  doth  and  of  gold  and  silyer  warea  m  1868.  The  town  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 

^  chieA J  m  the  handa  of  Germana,  of  whom  The  handsomest  buildings  are  the  hospodars' 
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palace,  the  metropolitan  ebnrob,  and  the  Ana-  appeared  in  1840.    The  revolution  of  Febraarj, 

trian  consulate.  French  literature  ia  the  favorite  1848,  threw  him  again  into  politics.    He  be* 

study,  and  the  French  language  is  fre^ently  came  deputy-mayor  of  Paris  under  Karraat, 

spoken  by  the  educated  classes.    The  mhabi-  was  elected  member  of  the  national  assembly 

tants  are  noted  for  their  frivolity  and  extrava-  from  the  d&partment  of  tiie  Seine,  and  called  to 

gant  love    of  ^easure.     Journalism  is  not  the  presidential  chair.   When  the  assembly  was 

flourishing   in  Bucharest,    the   BUhvreaohUr  attacked  by  a  mob,  on  the  16th  of  ILty,  he 

Mtung  having  ceased  to  appear  in  1854^  and  showed  much  inded^on  of  character.    He  has 

the  only  prominent  Journal  now  being  the  since  that  time  returned  to  private  life. 

Bulletin^  which  is,  an  official  organ.    The  ez«  BUCHHOBN,    Kabl    Limwio    Bbsnsabd 

tent  of  Uie  town,  which  is  about  4tfniles  from  CiiBSBfTUK,  a  German  professor  of  engraving's 

north  to  south,  and  nearly  8  from  east  to  west,  bom  atHalberstadt,  April  18, 1770,  died  in  Ber* 

would  admit  of  a  popuIeUaon  of  400,000 ;  the  lin,  Nov.  18, 1856.    On  March  12, 1811,  he  was 

actual  inhabitants,  however,  are  only  107,000.  made  a  member  of  the  Berlin  academy,  and  in 

BIJOHARIA.    See  Bokhab^  1814  professor  and  member  of  the  academical 

BUOHER,  Aiirroir  vok,  a  German  divine,  senate.    In  1824  the  direction  of  the  school  of 

born  in  1746,  in  Munich,  died  there  in  1817.  He  engraving  devolved  upon  him.    He  bequeathed 

was  superintendent  of  the  schools  in  Munich  in  $7,500  to  the  Berlin  academy,  and^,000  to  that 

1771,  and  in  1778,  upon  the  abolition  of  the  of  his  native  town,  the  interest  of  both  sums  to 

order  of  Jesuits,  he  became  rector  of  the  gym-  go  toward  the  support  of  poor  artiats. 

nasium  and  lyceum.    He  was  an  indefistigable  BOCHNEB,  Geobo,  a  German  poet,  bom  in 

opponent  of  the  Jesuits,  against  whom  several  1818  at  GoddelatL  near  Darmstadt,  died  in 

of  his  writings  were  directed.  Zurich  in  1887.    He  had  studied  at  Stnabooiig 

BUOHEZ,  pHiLffFB  JoBKPH   BsNJAHXK,   a  and  Gicsseo,  and  for  somc  time  lectuTcd  ou  snat- 

French  writer,  who  was,  for  a  short  time,  prea-  omy  at  Darmstadt.    He  was  an  enthusiast  for 

ident  of  the  national  assembly  in  1848,  bom  at  German  liberty,  and  a  member  of  the  secret 

Matagne,  in  the  then  department  of  Ardennes,  political  societies  while  at  the  university.    He 

Manm  81,  1796.    He  commenced  the  study  was  implicated  in  the  Frankfort  insuirectioa 

of  medicine  in  1815,  and  received  his  degree  of  1888,  and  fled  first  to  Strasbourg^  and  in 

in  1825.     He    was  a  violent   opponent  of  1886  to  Zurich,  where  the  university  conftrred 

the  restoration,  was  engaged  in  conspiradea  upon  lum  the  titie  of  doctor  of  philosophy.    In 

against  the  Bourbons,  and  in  1821  was  instra-  1885  he  published  a  play  on  ^^  Danton's  Death.** 

mental    in  founding  the  French    carbonari  He  left  a  drama,  fra^ents  of  novels,  and  other 

society,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Italy.    A  few  MSS.  for  publication  to  his  friend  Gutzkow. 

weeks  after  the  establishment  of  this  society  in  Hehad  also  published  during  hislifetime  acome- 

France,  its  members  boasted  that  it  numbered  dy  of  his  own  composition  entitled  ^^Leonoe  and 

200,000  men.    The  conspiracy  was  discovered  lJena,"and  ^Lucreria  Borgia,"  and  *^  Maria  Tn- 

and  crushed,  and  many  of  those  engaged  in  it  dor,**  translated  fh>m  the  IVench  of  Victor  Hugo* 

were  convicted  and  punished  with  imprison-  BUOHWALD,  Jobahn  Hxhbbik,  a  Danish 

ment    The  judges  disagreeing  in  the  case  of  x^o^t,  bom  at  Vienna,  Oct  2,  1787,  while  hia 

Buchea,  he  was  set  fi^  and  inunediately  do>  parento  were  travelling.    He  waa  educated  in 

voted  himself  to  scientific  studies,  published  a  Copenhagen,  served  in  the  French  army  during 

treatise  on  hygiene,  and  established  in  1827  the  the  wiBrs4>f  tiie  empire  and  after  the  restoratioiL 

Journal  da  progra  de$  soieMes  et  inBtittUionB  till,  in  1828,  he  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of 

midiealei.    He  waa  also  a  contributor  to  a  the  legion  of  honor.    In  1828  he  was  appctoted 

weekly  periodical,  Le  producteur^  which  ad-  professor  of  French  literature  in  thenmvernty 

vocated  the  doctrines  of  St.  Simon.    For  some  of  Kiel,  which  he  held  till  the  revolution  of 

time  he  continued  to  take  part  in  this  pub-  1848  obliged  him  to  lettve  it    He  has  written 

licatiox^  although   differing  in  many  pointo  severid  volumes  of  prose  and  verse,  both  in 

from  his  collaborators ;  but  when  the  panthe*  Danish  and  French,  among  which  are  ^  Sonv»- 

istic  direction  of  the  new  doctrine   became  nirs,"  the  "Poetical  Age  of  a  Scandinavian,'' 

more  apparent^   he   separated  himself  from  *^ Flowers  of  Kiel,"  "My  Auditory,"  and  the 

the  schooL     After  the  revolution  of  1880,  "Toung  Invalid." 

he  established  VEurapken.  which  dealt  with  BUOK,  the  male  of  some  wild  animals  of 

questions  of  morals  and  of  practical  Ufe.     In  chase,  and  of  some  domesticated  quadrupeda; 

1888  appeared  his  Intv^dfution  d  la  sdenca  properly  and  generally,  the  male  of  the  fallow 

de  VhittairSf  ou  munce  du  dhdoppement  de  VhU'  deer,  dama  vulgarii,  or  common  park  deer  of 

maniUy  in  which  his  philosophical  views  are  England.  The  term  buck  ii  also  applied  correctly 

elaborately  presented.    In   concert  with   M.  to  mtlwotitie  roe  (capreolu$eapriBa)  of  Exuop% 

Boux    he  commenced,   in   the    same  year,  of  the  spotted  axis  (aadi  maaima)  of  India,  of 

the  publication  of  the  JSiitaire  parlemerUaire  the  antelopes  of  all  species,  of  the  wild  and 

de  la  revolution  J¥€mpai»e^  in  40  rola.    The  last  domestic  goat,  and  of  the  rabbit;    improp* 

and  roost  important  of  his  works,  which  has,  we  erly,  to  the  male  of  the  American  deer  (oerws 

believe,  never  been  completed,  is  the  JWdiifttii  Virffinianu»\  of  the  black-tailed  dew  (cerwtt 

traiU  eamplet  do  phUooophie^  au  point  dewedu  maeroti$)yBna  of  the  Mexican  deer  (eorwt  Me^ 

catholicimne  et  du  progr^  8  voTumes  of  which  icanui).  The  application  of  the  term  buck  to  the 
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3  species  of  deer  last  named,  and  yet  more  to  the  otilent,  tender,  and  Juicy,  tban  that  of  the  red 

Auierican  elk  (cenut  Canadeniia)^  is  incorrect,  deer,anditi8notnnasiialtoflndthebiick,inhigh 

beeaose  the  true  name  of  the  males  of  those  season,  with  8  and  4  inches  of  fat  on  the  brisket, 

deer  which  rank  as  eervi  is  stag  or  hart,  while  Yarions  pastures  prodnce  Tarions  degrees  of  ex« 

that  of  the  female  is  hind.    Wherever  the  word  cellence  in  the  venison.  Where  the  wild  thyme 

bode  is  oorreot  of  the  male,  doe  is  proper  of  the  grows  abundantly,  the  flesh  of  the  deer  is  noted 

female.     The  yonng  of  both  varieties  are  indis-  for  its  delicious  aromatic  flavor ;  and  it  is  remark- 

eriminately  known  as  & wns,  though  of  the  young  ed  that  the  more  level  and  luxuriantly  pastured 

of  the  hart  and  hind  calf  is  the  true  term.    The  parks  of  the  south  of  England  pioduce  the 

back  of  the  fiillow  deer  of  England  is  of  2  vari-  fattest   venison,   while    those   of  the  north, 

etiea^  the  one  spotted,  which  is  said  to  be  de-  abounding  in  broken  ground,  glens,  and  knolls, 

Bcended  from  the  spotted  axis  of  India,  the  other  covered  with  broom  and  fern,  yield  it  of  the  high** 

deep    brown,  which   is   said   to  have  been  est  flavor. — So  late  as  the  reigns  of  the  Stuart 

introduced  from  Norway  by  James  I.,  who  was  monarchs,  shooting  the  fallow  deer  with  the 

entlmfflastically  devoted  to  the  chase^  especially  crossbow,  coursing  it  with  greyhounds,  in  the 

that  of  the  bi^  and  in  whose  reign  the  royal  royal  parks  and  diases,  and  turning  it  out  to 

bnckhoonds  were  first  kept  up  as  pifft  of  the  re-  hunt  with  the  buckhonnds,  were  royal  amuse- 

gal  estabHshment.    It  is  remarkable  that  where  ments.   The  buckhonnds  are  still  kept  up,  and 

fallow  and  red  deer  are  kept  together  in  the  the  ^*  master  of  the  bnckhounds"  is  a  high,  hon- 

aanie  parka,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Great  Britain,  orary  court  office,  held  by  some  sporting  noble- 

they  never  weooiate  in  companies,  much  less  are  man;  but  they  no  longer  hunt  the  buck,  the 

ever  known  to  breed  in  common,  but  carefully  hart  or  stag  of  the  red  deer  having  been,  for 

avoid  each  other,  even  so  far  aa  to  shun  the  many  years,  substituted  for  the  fidlow  buck,  aa 

places  which  either  spedes  may  have  chanced  to  beiuff  far  more  cunning,  stronger,  fleeter,  and 

frequents     The  bucks  of  the  fidlow  deer  are  capable  of  supporting  longer  chases.    In  many 

mudi  smaller  than  the  harts  of  the  red  deer,  parts  of  Germany,  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and 

and  are  eadly  distin^ished  from  them  by  their  Sweden,  the  fallow  deer  mns  wild  in  the  forests, 

horns  or  antlers,  which,  instead  of  being  round  and  is  strictly  preserved  for  the  use  of  royalty 

and  pointed  at  the  upper  extremity,  with  several  and  the  territorial  nobles.  It  is  usually  driven 

forward  tines  or  branches,  are  round  only  at  the  ^th  hounds,  or  beaters,  and  killed  with  fowling 

base  near  the  head,  havinjz  a  single  pair  of  brow  pieces  and  buck-shot.    The  male  of  the  Amer- 

antlen,  and  a  single  pair  of  anterior  points  a  little  ican  deer,  imnroperlv  called  buck,  comes  into 

hi^er  up  the  stem,  above  which  the  horns  season,  generally,  in  August,  and  continues  until 

spread  out  into  fliat  palmated  surfaces,  projecting  midwinter.  He  is  either  killed  bv  what  is  called 

a  Uttle  forward  at  the  top,  and  having  sevenu  still-hunting,  without  the  use  of  dogs,  the  hunter 

posterior  sharp  snags  or  processes,    llie  buck,  depending  on  his  eyesight  and  wood-craft  alone, 

duTing  his  1st  year,  is  called  a  fawn;  the  2d  and  stealing  upon  him  while  feeding,  ruminating, 

a  pribdcet ;  the  8d,  a  sorrel ;  the  4th,  a  sore ;  or  sleeping,  when  he  is  shot  with  the  rifle ;  or 

the  Sth,  a  buck  of  the  first  head ;  the  6th,  a  by  driving  him  up  to  persons  ambushed  at  what 

great  buck.  The  fiallow  deer  breed  at  two  years  are  known  as  stands,  on  the  deer-paths,  by 

old,  and  bring  forth  1, 2,  or  8  fawns ;  they  come  which  he  goes  to  water,  who  generally  use  shot 

to  their  maturity  at  8  years,  and  live  to  about  20.  guns.     In  the  southern  states,  he  is  hunted 

The  rutting  time  of  the  buck  commences  about  on  horseback,  with  packs  of  foxnounds,  trained 

the  naiddle  of  September,  i^ter  which  he  is  out  to  pursue  his  scen^  which  is  the  sweetest  of 

of  season,  his  flesh  bemg  no  longer  eatable,  all  to  high-bred  hounds ;  and  in  the  western 

He  abeds  his  horns  in  Apru  or  Kay,  and  his  new  states  he  is  sometimes  coursed  with  greyhounds, 

ones  are  fully  grown  about  the  end  of  August,  or  the  large,  shaggy  Scottish  deerhound. 

He  is  in  height  of  season  in  July.  The  doe  comes  Btj  OEEBIJRG,  a  part  of  the  German  prinoi-> 

into  aeason  when  the  buck  goes  out,  and  con-  pality  of  Schaumburg-Iippe.    The  town  of  the 

tintiea  until  twelfth-tide.    She  begins  to  fawn  in  same  name,  with  a  pop.  of  10,000,  is  well  built, 

Ma^  and  continues  until  midsummer.  The  bucks  has  6  gates,  and  contains  a  handsome  castle.  In 

herd  together,  and  are  far  more  oompi^on-  its  vicinity  is  the  summer  palace  of  Baum. 

able  than  the  harts,  and  are  exceedingly  easy  to  BUOKEYE.    See  Hobse  Cbx8tnt7t. 

be  tamed,  when  they  become  impudently  funil-  BUOKINOK,  Abnold,  a  Grerman  engraver  on 

lar  and  intimate.    The  cry  of  the  buck  is  called  copper,  in  the  16th  century.  In  company  with 

braying  or  grunting,  sometimes  growling,  aa  Sweynheym,  he  undertook  the  printing  of  the 

that  o{  the  hart  is  termed  belling.    The  fallow  works  of  Ptolemy  with  engraved  maps  (Rome, 

deer  are  kept  in  Inland  merely  as  ornaments  1478).    He  is  considered  the  inventor  of  the  art. 

to  park  scenery  and  for  supplying  venison  to  tlie  BUCEINGHAIC,  a  county  of  Virginia,  S.  £. 

table ;  never  any  longer,  as  of  old,  for  sporting  of  the  centre  of  the  state  ,bounded  N.  and  N. 

porposea.    When  wanted  for  their  flesb,  a  fat  W.  by  the  James  river,  and  S.  by  the  Appomat- 

one  is  siogjed  out  from  the  herd,  and  shot  with  tox,  was  organized  in  1761  and  named  from 

a  rifle  by  the  gamekeeper ;  for  a  sportsman  would  Buckingham,  England.    Area,  680  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

as  soon  think  of  shooting  his  mutton  or  beef  for  18,837,  of  whom  8,161  were  sUves,  and  760 

amusement,  as  of  killing  the  domesticated  deer  free  colored.    The  surface  is  somewhat  hilly, 

as  a  9porL    Thi^  venison  is  infinitely  more  suo*  and  the  soil  not  very  rich,  except  near  the 
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men.    Tobacco  is  ita  great  staple.    The  pro*  davn  and  drowned  in  the  ryver  fewe  lease  than 

dactions  in  1850  were  804,711  bushels  of  In-  z  uonsand  talle  Englyshmen,''  was  killed  Hum* 

dian  corn^  188,819  of  wheat,  117,091  of  oats,  phrey,  duke  of  Buokioffham,  fighting  on  the  side 

2,842,987  ponhds  of  tobacco,  and  88,480  of  but-  of  Lancaster,  to  which  party  the  family  had 

ter.    There  were  2  com  and  floor  mills,  8  saw  thns  far  attached  itself. — ^Hxnbt  Staffobo,  the 

mills,  19  churches,  and  194  pupils  attending  next  duke  of  Buckingham,  although  son  and 

public  schools.    In  the  vicinity  of  Willis  moun-  grandson  of  2  noblemen  conspicuous  for  th^ 

tain,  the  principal  elevation,  are  gold  mines,  uuth  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  became  a  ward  of 

Iron  is  found  here,  and  valuaUe  slate  quarries  the  crown,  neither  his  title  nor  his  fortunes  hav- 

have  been  opened  near  the  Slate  river.    The  ing  been  attainted;  andwassubsequentlymarried 

James  river  canal  passes  along  the  border  of  the  to  Catharine,  the  uster  of  the  beautiful  EHubeth 

county.    Its  real  estate  was  valued*  in  1850  at  WoodviUe,  Edward's  queen.    After  the  death 

$2,103,599 ;  in  1857  at  $2,419,006,  showing  an  of  Edward,  his  brother  George  of  Clarence  and 

increase  of  15  per  cent.    Capital,  Maysville.  his  heirs  having  been  set  aside  by  attmnder  for 

BUCKINGHAM,  a  market  town,  parliament  high  treason,  and  the  appointment  of  Bichard 

tary  and  municipal  borough,  and  parish  of  Eng-  of  Gloucester  to  the  protectorate,  during  the 

land,  in  the  county  of  its  own  name ;  pop.  of  nunority  of  Edward  v.,  we  find  this  Henry, 

parliamentary  borough  in  1851,  8,069.    It  is  duke  of  Buckingham,  acting  as  the  abettor  of 

built  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  windings  of  Richard,  promulgating  the  statement  that,  pre- 

the  river  Quae,  which  is  here  crossed  by  8  vious  to  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  the  late 

bridges.    A  branch  of  the  grand  Junction  canal  king  had  been  secretly  married  to  the  lady 

runs  through  it,  and  a  branch  of  the  London  Eleanor  Talbot,  without  any  witnesses,  by  Stil- 

and  north-western  railway  gives  easy  communi-  lington,  bishop  of  Bath,  who  afterward  divnlged 

cation  with  the  metropolis,  61  miles  K.W.    The  the  secret;  and  that,  consequently,  lus  subse- 

streets  are  irregular,  but  paved,  well  lighted,  auent  marriage  with  Elizabeth  was  void,  and 

and  lined  with  neat  brick  houses.    The  chief  tne  issue  of  that  marriage  spurious.    On  the 

public  buildings  are  the  town  hall,  the  jail,  and  strength  of  this  vun  pretext,  he  proclaimed 

the  large  pari^  church,  erected  in  1781 ;  there  Bichard  HI.  at  the  guilahall,  and  procuring  the 

are  also  various  chapels,  a  free  grammar  school  acclamations  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  andienocL 

founded  by  Edward  YL,  a  green  coat  and  na*  packed  beforehand  for  the  purpose,  tendered 

tional  schools,  2  hospitals,  and  a  workhouse,  the  crown  to  Bichard.  as  the  free  and  iqK)ntane- 

Buckingham  once  kept  nmnbers  of  women  em«  ous  g^  of  the  people,  who  were  resolved  to 

ployed  in  lace-making,  but  this  branch  of  indu^  have  a  new  prince,  in  lien  of  the  in&nt  Edward ; 

try  is  now  declining.    There  are  some  brewer-  a  f^  which,  after  some  affected  opposition,  the 

ies  and  tan-yards,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  com  usurper  pretended  to  accept  with  nnmility  and 

and  paper  ndlls  and  quarries  of  limestone  and  wonder.    Shortly  after  this,  he  committed  Mor- 

marble.    The  town  is  very  andent ;  it  was  erec^  ton,  bishop  of  Ely,  whom  he  had  for  some  time 

ed  into  a  borough  by  Henry  VIII.  held  prisoner  in  the  tower,  to  free  custody  ia 

BUCKINGHAM,  Dukxs  ov,  English  nobles  charge  of  Buckingham,  who,  athis  friend^s  cor- 
of  different  fiunilies  and  creations,  from  an  earlv  oWion,  astonished  the  eyes  of  all  men  by  the 
date  to  the  present  day.  The  title  of  earl  of  splendorof  his  own  dress  and  accoutrement^  and 
Buckingham  seems,  at  first,  to  have  been  borne  by  the  magnificence  of  his  horse's  bardings^ 
by  the  younger  sons  of  the  FLmtagenet  kings ;  which  were  so  heavilv  charged  with  embroider- 
as  we  find  was  the  case  with  the  voungest  son  ies  and  blazonriee  of  burnished  gold,  that  it  was 
of  Edward  HI.,  who  was  created  duke  of  Glou-  necessarv  to  have  4  gentiemen,  walking  by  the 
oester  by  his  nephew,  Bichard  H.,  and  subse-  ndeof  the  horse,  to  bear  up  the  tn^ings  froai 
quentiy  murdered,  bv  his  orders,  in  the  castie  the  ground.  Shortly  again,  however,  whether, 
at  Calais.  The  title  of  duke  of  Buckingham  as  it  has  been  said,  he  was  brought  over  by  the 
was  borne,  during  the  wars  of  the  roses,  by  the  biahop^of  Ely  to  the  part  of  the  Lancastriana, 
noble  fimiily  of  Stafford,  descended  from  the  or  whether  ambition  urged  him  forward,  or  re- 
daughter  of  the  above  duke  of  Gloucester,  sev-  sentment  ae^dnst  Bichivd  for  not  having  bet- 
eral  members  of  which  fell,  either  in  the  field  ter  jy  warded  his  services,  he  entered  into  nego- 
or  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  course  of  that  long  and  tiatirais  with  Henry,  earl  of  Bichmond,  and,  oa 
cruel  struggle. — In  the  battie  of  St.  Albans,  A.  being  summoned  by  King  Richard  to  repair  to 
D.  1455,  in  which  was  shed  the  first  blood  in  court,  knowmg  his  danger,  took  up  arms,  and, 
that  domestic  quarrel  of  80  years'  continuance,  raising  a  great  power  of  wild  Welalunen,  march- 
which  required  12  pitched  battles  before  it  was  ed  into  Gloucestershire,  with  the  intent  of  join* 
brought  to  a  dose,  cost  the  lives,  as  it  has  been  ing  the  Cornish  men  who  had  set  up  the  earl  of 
computed,  of  80  princes  of  the  blood,  and  al-  Biohmond's  standard,  A  rising  of  the  Severn, 
most  entirely  annihilated  the  ancient  nobility  however,  prevented  the  junction ;  and  his 
of  England,  was  slain  Humphrey,  earl  of  Staf-  Welshmen  havins  be<K)me  impatient  of  delajr 
ford,  eldest  son  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Buck-  and  inactivity  and  dispersed  themselves,  hew«a 
ingham.  Ten  years  later  than  this,  in  the  bloody  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  disguise.  Being»  how« 
battle  of  Kortiiampton,  fought  between  that  ever,  betrayed  by  his  servant  Bannister,  he  was 
city  and  Towcester,  ^  in  which  the  king's  army  apprehended,  and,  on  his  own  confession,  by 
was  profiigat  and  diaoomfitted,  and  of  the  same  which  he  vainly  hoped  to  obtain  pardon, 
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eootemed  and  beheaded  in  1488,  on  a  nev  which  might  well  have  given  umbrage  to  a  lees 

flca^d,  in  the  market  pkoe  at  Salisbtuy. — ^The  jealous  prince  than  his  master.    He  waa  ac- 

aezt  dnkei,  £dwabd  Statpobd,  was  restored  to  cordingly  brought  to  trial,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 

lus  rank  and  dignities,  and  reinstated  in  his  pos-  whose  son,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  had  married  Buck- 

Bsaiopa,  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign,  bj  ingham's  daughter,  being  the  president  of  the 


Henry  yn.    He  was  a  man  of  great  wealth  and    court;  and  after  a  trial,  the  witnesses  being  con- 
eoosiderable  influence,  and  made  himself  very    fronted  with  the  accused  and  regularly  ezamin* 


of  the  first  entrance  of  King  Hennr  YUL  into  cal  title  in  the  house  of  Stafford ;  and  unfortu- 
london,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.    For  nate  as  that  family  had  been,  yet  more  so  was 
some  considerable  time,  Buckingham  was  in  that  of  YiUiers,  which,  after  4  reigns,  suc^eded 
higli  favor  with  the  court ;  and  perhaps  the  to  its  dignities,  since  it  failed,  not  alone%  for- 
firat  thing  which  affected  his  favor  was  the  tune^  but  in  character  and  honor. — ^During  tho 
^fficnlties  which  he  is  reported  to  haye  made,  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henr^  YIII^  and  Siose 
and  the  words  which  he  uttered,  in  reference  to  of  his  immediate  successors,  Edward  YL,  Jane 
the  extraordinary  expenditures  which  he  was  Grey,  Mary,  and  EhzabeUi,  there  was  no  duke- 
compelled  to  incur  on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  dom  of  Buckingham ;  but,  in  1616,  the  9th  year 
field  of  the  doth  of  gold.     About  this  time  of  James  Stuart  of  Scotland,  in  whose  court 
Bttckingham,  it  appears,  gave  mortal  offence  to  every  thing  was  venal,  firom  the  tenure  of  office, 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  being  as  proud  of  his  un-  the  chastity  of  women,  the  honor  of  men,  to 
questioned  blood  as  the  churchman,  after  his  the  ermine  of  the  judges,  the  place  of  cup- 
elevation,  was  foi^tful  of  his  ignoble  origin,  bearer  was  bought  for   Gbobqb  Yxluebs,  a 
He  was  once,  it  is  said,  in  performance  of  his  vounger  son  of  Sir  Edward  Yilliera,  of  Brookes- 
duty  of  chamberlain,  holding  the  basin  for  the  by  in  Leicestershire,  bom  Aug.  20, 1592.  died 
king  to  wash  before  meat^  when  the  cardinal  Aug.  24, 1628.    He  nad  a  fine  person,  a  nand- 
dipped  his  hands  into  the  vessel ;  whereat  the  some  face,  a  ready  wit,  a  fluent  tongue,  manners 
proud  blood  of  the  Staffords  rose  so  highly,  of  the  most  approved  French  finish,  a  power  of 
brooking  not  to  be  made  to  play  the  part  of  serv-  conciliating  and  winning  where  he  chose  to  do 
ing  man  to  the  son  of  a  butcher,  that  the  duke,  so,  and  an  audacity  of  insolence  and  of  ambition, 
by  a  pretended  acddentjSung  the  water  into  the  which  overbore  all  opposition,  and  won  its  way, 
shoes  of  the  prelate.    W olsey,  as  it  is  reported,  where  merit  halted  inefficient  and  in  vain.    Be- 
promtsed  Buckingham  that  ne  "  would  sit  on  yond  this  he  had  nothing;  his  mind  was  of  the 
bis  skirts,^  frowmng  revengefully  as  he  used  the  most  mediocre  order,  and  he  seems  to  have  lack- 
words ;  whereupon,  in  order  to  show  his  scorn  ed  alike  the  capacity  and  inclination  for  eminent 
find  lus  defiance,  the  proud  noble  repaired  to  crime,  or  for  tne  pursuit  of  virtue.    To  the  de- 
conrt,  dad  in  a  short  jerkin,  so  as  to  attract  the  sire  of  some  of  the  leading  nobles,  Pembroke, 
attentign  of  the  king ;  to  whom,  on  his  asking  Hertford,  Bedford,  and  others^  to  displace  and 
tlie  canae  of  that  singular  costume,  he  replied  overthrow  one  low-bom  and  mfamous  minion 
that  *^  it  was  to  prevent  the  cardinal  from  exe-  of  tJie  EngMi,  or  rather  Scotti^  Otho,  is  to  be 
catlag  his  threat,  since,  if  he  wore  no  skirts,  ascribed  the  rise  of  this  worthless  man.    Anne 
they  coaidnot.be  sat  upon.^'    However  true  this  of  Denmark  was  with  difficulty  induced  to 
aou^dote  may  be,  and  whatever  iU  infiuence  Wol-  accede  to  the  scheme  of  advandng  George  Yil- 
sey  may  have  exerted  against  him,  there  were  oth-  liers  with  the  king,  in  order  to  subvert  &obert 
er  natural  causes  which  weighed  heavily  with  Carr,  earl  of  Somerset;  as,  it  seems,  she  had 
Henry.    Buckingham  was  descended  from  £d-  formed  a  clearer  and  truer  estimate  of  the  young 
ward  in.,  both  Uirongh  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  man's  character  than  any  of  the  others.    '^My 
Xani^ster,  and  Anne  Plantagenet,  daughter  of  lordJ*  she  said  to  Archbishop  Abbott,  who  was 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  earl  of  Buckingham  and  employed  to  gain  her  cooperation  in  the  plan, 
dnke  of  Gloucester;  to  which  latter  line  of  descent  ^'you  know  not  what  you  desire.    If  Yilliera 
be  awed  his  own  title.    He  was  not,  however,  gain  the  royal  favor,  we  shall  all  be  sufferers, 
a  very  near  kinsman  of  Henry's ;  nor  was  his  I  shall  not  be  spared  more  than  the  others. 
cbanoe  of  succession,  at  the  best,  more  than  re-  The  king  will  teach  him  to  treat  us  all  with 
znote  ;  yet  the  Tudors  were  hereditarily  jealous  pride  and  contempt"    And  so  it  fell  out;  for 
of  all  who  could,  through  consanguinity,  ever,  the  scheme  was  pushed  successfully,  without 
bj  any  chance,  be  in  a  position  to  dispute  the  regard  to  the  queen's  advice.    On  St.  George's 
avooession;  and  many  nobles  of  the  &mily  of  feast,  he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  privy  cham- 
Tiantagenet  had  already  fallen,  and  more  were  her,  and  the  next  day  was  knighted.    Only  2 
ret  to  fall,  for  no   crime  but  that  of  their  years  later,  the  new  favorite  ventured  to  try  his 
blood.     Buckingham   had,   it   appears,  been  power  against  that  of  the  celebrated  Bacon, 
tbon^tleaa  and  foolish,  if  not  worse ;  he  had  who  had  presumed  to  take  part  against  him  in 
ooosolted  one  Hopkins,  who  had  obtained  some  an  unseemly  transaction  regarding  the  force^ 
celebrity  about  that  time  as  a  wizard,  concern-  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Coke  with  Sir  John 
tn^  Ills  chances  of  a  roval  succession ;  and  had  Yilliers,  Buckingham's  brother.     But  Bacon, 
QS6  of  wild  and  threatening  language,  soon  finding  himself  unable  to  contend  against 
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the  new  infiaence,  saocombed,  and  was  reward*  James  to  oonoiliate  at  all  haaarda;  and  would 

ed  by  his  appointment  as  lord  chanoellor,  and  have  been  impeached  by  the  house  of  oommonsi 

his  creation  as  baron  of  Yemlam.    From  that  in  1626,  when  the  king  appointed  him  chancel* 

day  forth,  George  Villiers  became,  to  all  intents  lor  of  the  nniyersity  of  Cambridge,  in  order  to 

and  nnrposea,  me  king  of  England.    He  was  manifest  his  contempt  of  parliament,  and  dis- 

already  baron,  visconnt,  earl  and  marqnis  of  solved  the  parliament  in  order  to  prevent  its 

Backingham,  privy  councillor,  knight  of  the  further  action  against  his  favorite.    After  this, 

garter,  master  of  the  horse,  and  lord  high  ad-  Buckingham  instigated  and  commanded  an  ex- 

miral  of  England.    The  distribution  of  i>eerage8,  pedition  against  the  isles  of  BA  and  Oldron, 

offices,  church  preferments,  the  direction  of  the  which  ten^nated  in  the  disgrace  of  the  British 

courts  of  law,  decontrol  of  all  departments  of  arms,  in  the  loss  of  1,200  soldiers  and  20  stuid 

government,  were  his  alone ;  and,  by  the  sale  of  of  colors.    Buckiugham  was  the  last  to  retreat, 

every  ^ing  previously  held  sacred,  as  also  by  Notwithstanding  the  notorious  incapaci^of  the 

possesftg  monopolies  of  most  articles  in  daily  man,  and  the  emphatic   enunciation    of  the 

use,  he  was  able  to  make  his  wealth  grow  pari  house  of  commons,  "  that  Buckingham  was  the 

paitu  with  his  power.    Year  after  year,  his  cause  of  all  the  national  ccJamities,''  Charles 

power  and  influence  continued  to  increase;  un-  named  the  favorite  commander-in-chief  of  the 

til,  in  1628,  he  went  off  in  company  with  I^noe  new  expedition  to  be  sent  for  the  relief  of  the 

Charles,  afterward  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.,  Protestants    of  La   Rochelle.     On  the  same 

to  Madrid,  with  the  secret  connivance  of  the  day  which  was  marked  by  the  denunciation  of 

king,  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  the  heir  the  house  of  commons,  Buckingham's  physician, 

of  the  English  throne  and  the  Spanish  infanta.  Dr.  Lamb,  was  murdered  in  the  street  byaLon- 

Buckingham's  intolerable  arrogance,  however,  don  mob;    on  the  next  the   metropolis  was 

broke  off  the  match,  which  was  exceedingly  thus  placarded :   *'  Who  rules  the  kingdom  ? 

distasteful  to  the  people  of  England,  as  it  was  The  king!  Who  rules  tiie  king?  Thedukel  Who 

understood,  not  probably  without  some  shadow  rules  the  duke  ?  The  devil  1    Let  the  duke  look 

of  reason,  that  ue  marriage  would  be  accompa-  to  it,  or  he  will  be  served  as  his  doctor  was  ser  v- 

nTed,  or  preceded,  by  the  conversion  of  the  ed  I "    He  had  too  much  courage  to  regard  the 

prince  to  the  Roman  Catholic  leligion.    Buck-  menace ;  yet  the  menace,  whether  it  had  any 

mgham,  who  was  created  duke  during  his  ab-  connection  with  the  event  or  no.  was  accom- 

sence  in  Spain,  seems  to  have  been  actuated  only  pliahed;  for  one  John  Felton,  a  lieutenant  in 

by  a  desire  of  mortifying  and  disgracing  the  the  army,  who  had  been  uqjastly  superseded  and 

earl  of  Bristol,  who  was  English  minister  at  deprived  of  his  arrears  of  pay,  stabbed  him 

Madrid,  and  of  wantonly  displaying  his  autiiori-  mortally  in  Portsmouth,  a  few  hours  before  the 

ty.    The  worst  feature  of  the  whole  matter  was  intended  sailing  of  the  expedition.    The  assaa- 

its  ruinous  effect  on  the  isharaoter  of  the  prince  sin,  who  was  a  religious  fuiatic  as  well  as  a  dis- 

of  Wales;  who  here  received  lessons,  which  he  contented  soldier,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  com- 

never  unlearned,  of  simulation  and  dissimula-  mission  of  the  crime,  confessed  his  delusion,  ex- 

tion.    For  a  time,  owing  to  his  conduct  in  rela-  pressed  contrition,  and  died  penitent  and  oom- 

tion  to  the  Spani^  marriage,  Buckingham  fell  posed. — Gkorgb  Yillixbs,  second  duke  and  son 

into  suspicion  if  not  into  disgrace  with  the  old  of  the  preceding,  bom  Jan.  80,  1627,  died  April 

king,  wno  had  not,  however,  the  courage  to  7,1688.    He  was  superior  to  his  father  in  abili- 

resist  the  impetuous  arrogance  of  his  favorite,  ty,  in  profligacy,  and  in  the  depth  and  ignominy 

or  the  calm  and  serene  obstinacy  of  his  son ;  of  his  fall.     But,  although  he  occupied  himself 

but  the  popiflarity  which  the  favorite  gained  more  or  lees,  in  government  intrigues  and  cabala, 

with  the  people,  and  with  what  was  known  as  they  were  rather  connected  with  personal  squab- 

the  country  party,  togetiier  with  the  influence  bles  and  small  party  conspiracies,  entered  into  for 

he  had  acouired  over  the  weak  yet  stubborn  individual  purposes  and  objects,  than  with  any 

character  of  the  prince,  more  than  recompensed  affairs  of  national  and  general  interest.     Indeed, 

him  for  the  loss  of  the  dying  king^s  aflections.  with  the  exception  of  a  few  intestine  affairs, 

His  last  act,  in  the  reign  of  James,  was  to  ne-  especially  that  concerning  the  succession  of  the 

gotiate  an  alliance  with  Henriette  Marie,  the  dukeof  York,  there  was  no  question  that  can  be 

daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France ;  but  James  said  to  have  been  of  national  or  general  interest 

was  already  dead  before  the  treaty  could  be  rati-  during  the  frivolous  period  of  Charles  II.     He 

fled,  though  his  death  did  not  prevent  the  celebra-  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  was 

tion  and  consummation  of  the  marriage,  almost  abroad  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  but 

before  bis  body  was  cold  in  the  grave.    Over  returned  shortiy  (forward,  and  served  the  kin^ 

Charles  I.  continued  the  dominion  of  Bucking-  under  Prince  Rupert  and  tne  lord  Gerard.     At 

ham,  in  a  form  even  more  obnoxious  than  that  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  his  estates  were  confia* 

which  he  had  exercised  over  the  father;  and  as  oated;  he  sought  in  rain  to  obtain  tiieir 


he  governed  the  king,  so  was  he  governed  bv  toration  at  the  bands  of  parliament,  and  trav- 

his  favorite,  the  earl  of  Holland.    He  made  al-  elled  abroad  until  1648,  when  he  retnrned 

l|anoes  with  foreign  powers,  and  broke  them,  at  with  Charles  II. ;  was  present  with  him  in  the 

his  own  pleasure;  involved  England  in  war  with  disastrous  batties  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester; 

both  France  and  Spain,  the  2  Catholic  countries,  and,  on  the  Mlure  of  the  attempt,  followed 

which  it  had  been  the  lifelong  dream  of  King  the  princes  to  the  oontinent,  and  served  aa  a 
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▼ohmteer  in  tiie  IVench  annieS)  imder  Tnreniie*  and  was  intended  for  the  chnroh,  bat  preferred 
He  found  meanS)  however,  a§^dn  to  reoondle  going  to  sea,  made  a  few  vojagea  to  and  finom 
faima^  to  the  powers  that  were,  and,  again  Lisbon,    was   taken  prisoner  by  the  French, 
retoming  to  England,  married  the  daughter  of  and,  on  his  retoming  home,  went  into  service 
the  Preebyterian  Lord  Fair&x,  to  whom  his  with  a  bookseller  at  Devenport^oontinaingtiiere 
eetates  had  been  assigned  by  parliament,  on  4  years.     He  again  attempted  the  sea;  desert- 
the  defeat  of  the  royal  cause.    The  want  of  ed  from  a  king's  ship;  tried  the  law  for  a  short 
prineiple,  however,  which  he  had  displayed,  time;  marriea  before  he  was  20 ;  snoceeded  to 
did  not  afi^  him  injnrionsly  with  Oharles  11.,  some  property  on  his  mother's  death,  which  ha 
who,  immediately  on  his  restoration,  appointed  lost  by  the  dishonesty  of  a  tmstee;  set  np  as  a 
faim  master  of  the  horse.    He  was  one  of  that  bookseller,  on  borrowed  capital ;  became  bank- 
eorropt  party  of  confidential  ministers,  who  mpt ;  left  his  destitute  wife  and  diild  in  care  of 
were  deagnated  as  the  ccUkU^  a  word  formed,  her  friends;  obtained  employment  in  a  London 
after  the  manner  of  an  acrostic,  out  of  the  ini-  printing  office,  and  eventually  at  the  Glarendon 
tials  of  their  names;  but,  throughont  the  reign,  press,  Oxford ;  next  was  cwtain  of  a  West  India- 
he  was  distinguished  only  for  political  dishon*  man  for  some  years,  and  afterward  had  charge  of 
esty  and  80<ual  profligacy.     On   more  occa-  a  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  trade.  In  April,  1818, 
slozia  than  one,  he  was  in  secret  correspond*  he  sailed  for  Malta,  where  he  had  made  many 
eaoe  with,  the  enemies  of  the  court ;  and  was,  friends,  with  a  cargo  of  his  own ;  but  on  readi* 
it   can  scareelj  be  doubted,  guilty  at  least  of  ing  his  destination,  the  plague  had  broken  out 
mispTision  of  treaaon,  if  not  of  plotting  the  de-  there  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  land.  His  cargo 
thx^oaementand,  perhaps,  the  death  of  the  king,  was  put  on  shore,  he  went  on  to  Smyrna,  and 
He  set  np  Monmouth  against  the  duke  of  York;  soon  learned  that  by  some  commercial  failures 
it  is  almost  certain  that  he  was,  more  or  less,  at  Malta  he  had  lost  all  his  property  there, 
privy  to  the  Ryehouse  plot;  and  he  certainly,  He  now  went  to  Egypt,  offered  his  services  to 
m  the  last  instance,  plotted  with  the  dissenters^  the  pasha  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
the  Anabaptists  and  fifth  monarchy  men,  togeth-  best  site  for  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez ; 
er  with  Shaftesbury,  for  the  overthrow  of  tiie  was  robbed ;  returned  to  Oairo  almost  naked, 
goTernment.    His  private  life  was  a  series  of  and  was  a^n  despatched  on  an  exploration, 
base  broils,  shamefhl  intrigues,  and  mingled  ad-  He  reached  Suez,  traced  the  course  of  the  an* 
veatnrea  of  cowardice,  impudence,  and  audacity,  cient  canal,  and  having  duly  reported  the  results, 
He  was  diallenged  by  Ossory,  but  contrived  to  was  informed  that  the  pasha  had  changed  his 
mwtakff  the  sppointed  time  and  place.    He  kill-  mind,  but  wished  him  to  purchase  ships  for  him 
ed  Lord  Shrewsbury,  whose  wife  he  had  se-  in  India,  and  establish  a  trade  between  that 
daoed,  in  a  duel — the  profligate  woman,  disguis-  country  and  Egypt.    Mr.  Buckingham  reached 
ed  in  a  i»age*s  drees,  holding  the  horse  of  her  par-  Bombay  in  Apnl,  1815,  found  it  difficult  to  in- 
amoor  in  order  to  witness  the  bloody  scene ;  spire  the  merchants  with    confidence  in  the 
and  then,  carrying  his  abandoned  mistress  to  pasha,  and  accepted  the  command  of  a  large 
his  own  bouse,  sent  his  own  iniured  wife  home  ship  belonging  to  the  imaum  of  Muscat,  which 
to  her  &&er.    He  instigated  the  notorious  Col.  was  to  trade  to  Ohina  on  account  of  that  prince. 
Blood  to  kidnap  the  venerable  duke  of  Ormond  But  not  having  the  East  India  company's  li- 
and  hang  him  at  Tyburn,  in  which  he  almost  sue-  cense  (without  which,  at  that  time,  no  English- 
ceededL    At  last,  he  fell  into  utter  contempt,  man  could  reside  in  India),  he  was  ordered  out 
which  no  man  ever  more  justiy  merited,  with  all  of  the  country,  and  returned  to  E^pt,  where 
parties;  was  banished  from  court;  ordered  into  the  pasha  granted  hun  money,  and  a  firman, 
the  eoaxitry,  which  he  hated ;  stripped  of  all  his  whidi  enabled  him  to  travel  overland  to  India, 
eraplojments;  deserted  by  all  his  infamous  asso-  through  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  dress- 
eiates;  and  at  length  died,  poor,  neglected,  and  ed  as  an  Egyptian  mameluke.    He  reached  Gal- 
unregretted,  at  ^-kby  Moorside,  in  Yorkshire,  cutta  in  1818,  in  command  of  the  imaum*s  frig- 
He  was  not  without  abilities ;  he  displayed  some  ate ;  but  being  ordered  to  proceed  to  Africa  to 
literarv  talents,  and  left  a  passable  comedy,  give  convoy  to  several  vessels  enga^^  in  pro- 
the  '^''Befaearsal; "  but  his  accomplishments  ana  curing  slaves,  as  well  as  to  take  some  on  board 
sitaliiinenta  were  all  inostly  superficial ;  as  his  his  own  ship,  he  threw  up  his  command.    He 
only  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  gratify  the  so  much  interested  ^e  marquis  of  Hastings, 
caprice  of  the  moment,  and  shine,  for  that  single  then  governor-general  of  India,  that  he  obtain- 
point  of  time,  pre&minent  in  whatever  was  the  ed  leave  to  reside  there ;  established  a  daily 
whim  of  the  world  for  the  present  minute.    The  paper,  called  the  **  O^cutta  Journal  ;^'  ofiended  . 
title  of  Buckingham  has  since  passed  into  the  the  authorities  by  the  freedom  of  lus  animad- 
tainilv  of  the  Chandos  Temples,  which  has  pro-  versions  on  public  affairs;  was  indicted,  tried, 
dnoed  noperson  of  note.  and  acquitted ;  and  finally  was  sent  home,  and  his 
BUOKlNGHAM,  Jjluea  Silk,  an  English  press  seized.    Thus  was  confiscated  an  income 
traveller  and  author,  bom  at  Flushing,  near  of  £8,000  a  year,  and  a  property  valued  at 
Falmouth,  in  1784,  died  in  London,  June  80,  £100,000.    He  returned  to  England  in  1826, 
1^-K£5.      While  yet  a  child  he  lost  his  fether,  and  commenceda  London  evening  paper,  which 
^rho  had  been  a  seaman,  but  then  occupied  a  did  not  succeed,  and  the  "Orientid  Herald,"  a 
sEKLoll  iearm.    He  went  to  school  at  Falmouth,  political  and  literary  review,  almost  exclusively 
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devoted  to  East  IndiA  affiiira,  which  did.  He  pnh-  Nehemiah  Tinker,  of  Wiodham,  Oonn.,  vhere  he 
liflhed,  in  nameroos  volames,  his  trayels  ia  was  bom  Deo.  21, 1779.  His  fJEU^er  exhausted 
Palestiiie,  among  the  Arab  tribes,  in  Mesopota-  his  whole  property  in  sapporting  l^e  American 
mia,  and  in  Syria  and  Media.  He  established  the  army  daring  the  revolution,  and  died  March 
**  Sphinx,"  a  weekly  newspaper,  in  July,  1827,  17, 1788,  leaving  a  family  without  any  means 
and,  about  the  same  time,  the  "  AthensDum^"  a  of  support.  Under  these  oiroumstanoes  they 
literary  journal,  which  passed  successively  mto  became  so  reduced  that  they  were  obliged  to 
the  bauds  of  the  late  John  Sterling  and  C.  W.  i^>peal  to  the  town  officials  for  as^stance,  and 
Dilke;  the  '* Sphinx*'  eventually  was  merged  were  supported  by  them  for  a  winter,  when 
in  the  ""  Spectator.*'  He  threw  himself  with  they  removed  to  Worthiogton,  Mass.  Here 
great  energy  into  the  arena,  some  time  before  Joseph  was  apprenticed  to  a  farmer,  with 
the  renewid  of  the  East  India  company's  charter  whom  he  remuned  for  several  years.  While 
in  1888,  delivering  lectures  on  British  India,  in  this  family  he  showed  some  desire  for 
all  over  the  united  kingdom,  against  the  knowledge,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with 
company's  commercial  monopoly,  and  subse-  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  At  the 
quently  lecturing  agunst  impressment  of  sea-  a^e  of  16  be  entered  the  printing  office  of  Da- 
men,  intemperance,  the  corn  laws,  and  on  other  vid  Oarhsle,  of  Walpole,  K.  H.,  who  combined 
subjects  of  public  interest.  He  found  time  for  with  his  printing  business  the  publication  of 
European  travel,  and  published  his  tours  in  the  ^^  Fanner's  Museum."  Here  young  Buck- 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  and  ingham  first  became  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
Piedmont  He  joined  very  warmly  in  the  pop-  ments  of  the  profession  m  which  he  was  after- 
ular  agitation  of  the  reform  bill,  and  the  inhabi-  ward  to  gain  distinction.  After  remaining  a 
tants  of  Sheffield  (raised  into  an  electoral  few  months  with  Carlisle,  he  entered  the.  office 
borough  by  that  measure)  returned  him  as  ofthe^^  Greenfield  Gazette;"  where  he  remained 
their  first  member.  He  retained  his  seat  in  until  1800,  when  he  removed  to  Boston.  In  1808 
parliament  until  1887,  when  he  was  defeated  on  he  performed  the  duties  of  prompter  for  a  short 
a  dose  contest  Soon  after  he  retired  into  time  in  acompany  of  comedians,  who  played  dur- 
private  life,  he  visited  America,  on  a  lecturing  ingthe  summer  months  in  Providenceand  Salem, 
tour,  freely  expressing  his  opiuions  on  the  tern-  In  1806,  having  changed  his  name,  by  implication 
perance  and  anti-slavery  questions.  Nine  octavo  to  the  legislature,  from  Tinker  to  fiucnngham, 
volumes  contain  his  travels  in  America,  viz. :  which  was  his  mother's  family  name,  he  com- 
8  on  the  northern  states,  2  on  the  slave  states,  menced  life  for  himself  by  the  publication  of  the 
8  on  the  eastern  states,  and  1  on  British  North  "Polyanthus,"  a  monthly  magazine,  which,  after 
America.  They  contain  littie  that  had  not  been  an  existence  of  a  year,  was  disconthiued  and  not 
told  by  previous  tourists,  and  their  author's  resumed  until  1812.  In  1809  Mr.  Buckingham 
own  opinions  are  diffusely  expressed.  On  his  published  for  ax  months  the  "  Ordeal,"  a  week- 
return  to  Engluid  he  resumed  bis  lectures,  ^rm&gazine.  In  1817,  in  company  with  Samuel 
which  were  generally  well  attended.  In  1848  L.  Knapp,  he  commenced  the  nublication  of 
he  established  a  dub,  called  the  "British  and  the  "New  England  Galaxy  and  Masonic  Maga- 
Forei^  Institute,"  which  was  opened  with  great  zine,"  which  continued  in  his  possesion  nntU 
state  by  Prince  Albert,  and  had  considerable  1828,  when  he  sold  it  In  1881,  in  connection 
success  for  some  time,  with  Mr.  Buckingham  as  with  his  son,  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
its  manager.  The  enmity  of  a  leading  writer  the  "  New  England  Magazine,"  which  was  con- 
in  "Punch  "  was  accidentally  excited,  and  tixe  tinned  under  his  care  until  1884^  and  contained 
"  Institute"  was  literally  written  down,  after  8  contributions  from  numerous  writers  who  have 
years'  existence,  by  that  lively  satirist  In  since  attained  great  literary  eminence.  In  1824^ 
1849  Mr.  B.  pubUshed  a  volume  on  "  National  he  published  the  first  number  of  the  "  Boston 
Evils  and  Practical  Remedies."  In  1851  he  Courier,"  a  paper  which  he  continued  to  edit 
became  president  of  the  London  "Temperance  untilJune,  1848.  Mr.  Buckin^^liam  was  several 
League.''  In  1855  he  published  the  first  2  vol-  timea  elected  to  the  legislature,  and.  in  1847- 
umes  of  his  "Autobiography,"  but  died  in  that  '48,  and  1850-'51,  to  the  senate  of  Msssachn* 
year,  before  the  2  concluding  volumes  could  setts.  He  has  also  published,  "Specimens  of 
appear.  His  latter  years  were  passed  in  tranquil  Newsn^>er  Literature,  with  Persoxuil  Memoirs, 
competence,  for  the  East  India  company,  with  Anecaotes  and  Reminiscences,"  2  vols.,  Boston, 
tardy  J  ustice,  had  granted  him  a  pension  of  £800  1862 ;  and  "  Personal  Memoirs  and  Recollections 
a  year,  and  he  also  had  a  literary  pension  of  of  Editorial  life,"  2  vols.,  Boston.  His  pres- 
£200  a  year  from  the  crown. — ^Mr.  Bucking-  ent  residence  is  in  Oambridge,  Mass, 
ham's  private  character  was  stainless.  He  pos-  BUOEINGHAMSHIRE.  or  Bucks,  an  inland 
sessed,  considerable  abilities;  was  a  graceful,  county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by  Northampton- 
fluent,  and  sometimes  even  eloquent  speaker;  shire,  E.  by  Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  and 
was  undoubtedly  sincere;  had  travelled  and  ob-  Middlesex,  W.  by  Oxfordshire,  and  separated 
served  much ;  and  possessed  considerable  knowl-  from  Berkshire  on  the  S.  by  tiie  river  Thames, 
edge  of  men  and  things,  but  as  a  public  man,  his  Area,  464,980  acres,  of  which  440,000  are  said 
innuence  was  limited.  to  be  amble  and  pasture  land;  pop.  in  185 1, 
BUOKINGHAIL  Jossph  Tdtkib,  a  promi-  168,554.  It  was  originally  a  purely  8axou 
nent  Joomalist  of  New  England,  ia  the  son  of  county,  and  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  tho 
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it»d  Butkenheim^  the   home  or  country  of  oeire  the  harrel;   this  machine  performs  its 

tbe  beech   treesi    which   are   still  common  work  perfeotlj  in  one  minnte^s  time ;  2,  a  ma> 

tliroQglKmt   the     coontj.     The    sm^boe    is  ohinefor  profiling  the  stock;  8,  a  machine  for 

diversified,  the  N.  parts  beins  nn-  catting  on  the  butt-plate,  and  boring  and  tap- 


inlatiof,  the  middle  oooapied  by  the  fertile  ping  for  the  screws  of  the  same;  4,  a  machine 
Tile  of   Aylesbory,   and  the  S.  traversed  by  for  cutting  on  the  8  bands  whidi  bind  together 
the  ChOtem  hills.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  the  stock  and  barrdL  at  one  operation ;  6,  a  ma- 
Tliame8|  Thame,  Onae,  and  Oolne.    The  most  chine  for  cutting  on  the  surplus  wood  between 
important  productions  are  butter,  cattie,  lambs,  the  bands;  6,  a  machine  for  second  or  finish- 
pooltry,  itLj  which  are  carried  to  the  London  turning  the  stock ;  7,  a  machine  for  cutting  the 
market.    The  Aylesbury  sheep  are  fiunous  for  bed  in  the  stock,  to  receive  the  lock— «  b^uti- 
th»  weiglht  and  excellent  quality  of  their  fleeces,  fol  piece  of  work,  and  original  in  construction ; 
Bockin^baai,  Aylesbury,  Marlow,  and  Wycombe  8,  a  machine  for  cuttinff  the  bed  for  the  guard, 
are  the  chief  townsL    The  north-western  and  with  mortise,  screw-hmes,  &c ;  9,  a  finishing 
great  western  raUways,  and  the  grand  junction  machine  for  cutting  in  the  band-springs,  boring 
canal,  pass  through  the  county,  and  send  off  for   band-spring    and   ramrod   spring   wires, 
brandMS  to  several  of  its  towns.    It  gives  the  grooving  for  ramrod,  &o.    Of  tms  whole  set 
title  cfeail  to  the  family  of  Hobart  of  machines,  2  of  them  only  retain  the  leading 
BXJCKLAND,  Otbub,  master  machinist  !n  principleof  their  oriffioal  inventor,  Mr.  Thomas 
the  U.  6.  annoiy  at  Springfield,  bom  at  Man-  Blancnard.    By  the  help  of  this  machinery  the 
Chester,  ComL,  Aug.  10,  1799,  spent  his  boy-  gun-stock  is  completed  from  the  rough  in  about 
hood  and  youth  upon  his  fathers  fiirm,  in  the  an  hour,  occupying  about  28  minutes  in  passing 
dnties  of  which  he  asnsted,  receiving  sudi  through  the  machines,  and  about  87  minutes  of 
mdinients  of  education   only  as  were   then  hand  labor  in  finishing  and  smoothing.    AmU- 
taught  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  itary  commission  was  sent  to  this  country  by 
state.    At  tbe  age  of  20  he  commenced  his  the  British  government  to  examine  the  nation- 
career  in  the  wheelwright  shop  of  his  brother,  al  armories^  and  the  mode  of  manufacturing 
In  1822  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Monson  arms  by  machinery.    This  examination  result- 
andBiimfieldmanu&ctnring  company,  atMon-  ed  in  an  order  from  the  British  government 
son,  Mass.,  and  afterward  of  the  Boston  and  for  a  duplicate  set  of  the  stocking  machines, 
Sprinsifield  manufacturing  companv,  at  Ohico-  which  are  now  at  work  in  the  English  manufito- 
pee  faOs,  Mass.    At  the  latter  place  he  was  tory  of  arms  at  I^eld,  near  London.    This  was 
employed  from  1824  to  1828,  making  patterns,  followed  by  an  order  from  the  Russian  govem- 
draltlng,  and  in  various  ways  assiatmg  in  the  ment  for  another  set  of  the  same  machines,  and 
hdl^ng  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  manu&o-  a  third  firom  the  London  armory  company,  a 
tura  of  cotton  fitbrics.    In  1828  he  accepted  private   establishment. — ^Among  other  inven- 
from  OcA.  Lee^  then  superintendent  of  the  tions  and  improvements  of  Mr.Buckland^s  may 
Bpnngfield  armory,  an  invitation  to  enter  the  be  mentionea  machines  for  the  foUowinf  opera- 
service  of  the  United  States.    He  began  his  tions :  for  turning  the  upper  band  of  tne  mus- 


ehioeiy  and  tools  for  the  manufiicture  of  arms,  screws ;  for  finish-milling  and  tapping  the  cone 
By  systematic  study,  he  made  himself  familiar  seat;  for  cheddnff  the  comb  of  the  hammer; 
with  the  construction  of  every  part  of  the  arm,  for  first-boring  the  barrel;  for  turning  the 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fhture  use-  barrel;  for  milling  the  edges  of  the  lock-plate. 
ftalness  and  success.  At  different  periods  he  Two  other  machines,  b^g  the  most  recent  in- 
has  occupied  the  post  of  inspector  in  all  the  ventions  of  Mr.  Buddand,  deserve  a  more  par- 
different  departments  of  the  armory.  He  has  ticular  notice.  One  of  these  is  for  rifling  or  cut- 
also  been  employed  by  the  ordnance  depart-  ting  the  grooves  in  the  barrel  of  the  new  model 
ment  as  an  inspector  ox  cannon.  His  skill  and  rifle-musket.  Of  these  grooves  there  are  8  of 
Jadgment  in  the  construction  of  arms  soon  be-  equal  width,  and  equal  also  in  width  to  the 
coming  ^yparent^  he  was  intrusted  witii  the  spaces  between  them.  These  grooves  are  very 
duty  of  improving  and  remodelling  old  wea-  wallow,  beinK  only  .016  of  an  inch  in  d«>th  at 
pof»  and  contrivftig  new  ones,  for  the  U.  8.  the  breech  of  tiie  barrel  and  regularly  dimin- 
aerrice.  About  the  year  1842,  a  desire  was  ishing  in  depth  to  .006  of  an  inch  at  the  mus- 
maaifested  by  the  government  for  the  intro-  zle.  This  regular  diminution  in  depth  was  the 
dnction  of  labor-saving  machines  into  the  ar-  difficulty  to  be  accomplished.  Buckland's 
mories^  and  his  inventive  genius  was  called  rifling  machine  cuts  the  8  grooves  at  once,^  and 
into  action.  He  has  produced  a  set  of  "  stock-  so  perfeotiy  as  to  leave  them  without  the  sU^i- 
in^**  machinery,  comprising  14  machines  for  est  burr,  scratch,  or  defect  of  any  kind,  of  a 
vrofi^anz  the  gun-stodc,  from  the  rough  state  in  fine  and  orilliant  polish,  and  enabling  one  man 
which  it  comes  to  the  armory,  to  almost  a  fin*  to  rifle  fr^m  60  to  60  barrels  per  day,  against 
iah.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  are  the  8  or  10  which  were  all  that  could  be  ao- 
the  following :  1,  a  machine  for  bedding  the  complished  by  the  old  method,  and  dispensins 
barrel,  or  cutting  the  groove  in  the  stock  to  re-  entirely  with  the  after  draw-polishing  to  which 
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the  ffroorefl  made  by  the  old  mode,  and  indeed  deluge;  and  that  the  disooTored  bones  were  the 

by  all  o&er  machines  so  far  as  is  known,  have  remains  of  themselves  and  their  prey.    In  1825 

to  be  submitted.    The  last  invention  of  Mr.  Mr.  Buddand  married  Miss  Mary  Morland,  of 

Backland  is  one  of  his  greatest  and  most  nsefol  Abington,  received  the  lacrative  ^pointment 

— a  machine  for  catting  the  thread  of  the  screw  of  canon  of  Christ  church,  and  took  tiie  degree 

on  the  inside  of  the  barrel  and  for  miUing  the  of  doctor  of  divinity.    In  1887  appeared  his 

breech-screw,  so  as  to  produce  a  perfect  inter-  Bridgewater  treatise  on  '^  Geology  and  Miner- 

ohange,  every  screw  fitting  any  barrel  to  which  aloflnr,"  which  has  always  been  t]ie  most  popular 

it  may  be  applied.    To  accomplish  this  has  un-  of  the  series.    He  bestowed  such  unusual  pains 

til  recentiy  been  regarded  as  almost  a  mechan-  upon  this  work,  that  it  was  repeatedly  rewrit- 

leal  impossibility,  and  was  so  pronounced  by  ten  before  it  went  into  the  oompositors'  hands; 

Mr.  B.  himself  a  few  years  ago.    Within  the  it  was  reoc^ied  as  many  as  seventeen  times ; 

year  1857,  however,  he  produced  at  the  first  and  the  manuscript  which  finally  was  prepared 

trial  a  very  beantiM  machine  which  does  its  for  the  press  was  the  fourth  copy  which  Mra. 

work  with  a  surprising  degree  of  perfection.  Buckland  had  made  with  her  own  hands.    Dr. 

Mr.  Buckland  has  never  received  from  the  Buckland^s  own  chirography  was  so  siogularlj 

Stvemment  any  other  compeusation  than  per  feeble,  strajKliog,  and  indistincttastobealmost 
em  wi^es.  illegible.    This  was  his  last  and  greatest  work, 
BUCKLAND,  WiLUAM,D.D.,  dean  of  West-  but  he  oontributed  several  valuable  papers  to 
minster,  an  Engliah  geologist,  bom  at  Axinin*  the  transactaons  of  the  geological  society,  lu- 
ster, Devonshire,  in  1784.  died  Aug.  14,  1856.  dudiug  his  two  anniversary  addresses  as  prea* 
From  Winchester  college,  ne  went  in  1801  to  Ox-  dent^  and  his  description  of  the  south-west- 
ford  university,  and  in  1808  was  elected  fellow  of  em  coal  district  of  England.    From  its  formar- 
Oorpus  Christ!  college.  In  1818  he  was  appoint-  tion,  he  identified  himself  with  the  British 
•d  reader  in  mineralogT,  and  in  1818  reader  in  association  for  the  advancement  of  sdence. 
geology.    In  this  douole  capacity  he  greatly  He  was  on  habits  of  intimacy  and  correspond- 
advanced  practical  -scieotifio   knowle^e    in  ence  with  most  of  the  scientific  men  of  his 
the  university.    The  singular  dearaeas.  graph*  time,  and  with  many  of  the  leading  public 
ic  force,  aud  full  information  of  his  lectures  characters  of  England  and  the  continent.    In 
made  the  study  of  geology  very  popular.    He  1845,  when  the  deanery  of  Westminster  be- 
may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  geolo^cal  came  vacant,  by  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Samuel 
museum  in  Oxford,  roaring  neither  time,  travel,  Wilberforce  to  tiie  see  of  Oxford,  he  succeeded 
nor  expense,  to  supply  it  with  specimens,  which  him  as  dean  of  Westminster,  on  the  nomination 
he  classified,  arranged,  and  described.    This  col-  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  witii  whom  he  was  on  tho 
lection  is  more  particularly  rich  in  the  remains  most  friendly  terms.    On  accepting  this,  he  re- 
el the  larger  fossil  mammalia,  and  other  ani-  linquished  his  canonry  at  Oxford,  but  contin- 
mala  from  the  caves  in  different  parts  of  Eng-  ued  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy.    Be- 
laud and  Germany.    As  early  as  1818  he  com- .  moving  to  London,  his  first  step  wss  to  secure 
menoed  writiuR  on  his  fiivorite  subject,  com-  public  admission  to  Westminster  abbey  witboat 
municating  to  the  transactions  of  the  geologi-  the  fees  which  the  dean  and  chapter  had  pre- 
cal  society  his    ^* Descriptive   Notes'^  of  60  viously  received;  he  was  appointed  trustee  of 
miles  of  a  coast  survey  of  Irelandjjrhich  he  had  the  British  museum,  where  his  practical  good 
made  in  company  wiUi  tiie  Rev.  W.  Conybeare,  sense  was  found  valuable ;  he  actively  employ- 
dean  of  Llanaa£    In  1820  he  delivered  a  lee-  ed  himself  in  advancing  the  sanitary  move- 
ture  before  the  university,  which  was  publish-  ments  in  London;  and  he  was  mainly  instni- 
ed  as  "  Vindicia  Otologicm^  or  the  Connexion  mental  in  procuring  the  establishment  of  the 
of  Geology  with  Religion  explained.**     The  ;iational  museum  of  practical  geology  in  Lon* 
object  was  to  show  that  science  was  not  at  vari-  don.    In  1860  his  career  of  activitv  and  useful- 
ance  with  the  Mosaic  accounts  of  the  creation  ness  was  arrested.    His  mind  sank  under  the 
and  dehige.    In  1828  he  publidied  Beliquim  pressure  of  its  miQtifarious  labors,  and  insanit  j 
JHhinianm^  being  the  expansion  of  a  paper  he  (though  in  its  gentiest  form)  rendered  his  ro- 
had  communicated  to  uie  royal  sodetr  (of  tirement  necessary.    In  Islip,  near  Oxford  (a 
which  he  was  elected  member  in  1818),  re-  eoUege  living  which  he  long  had  heldV,  he  found 
qpecting  the  fossil  remains  of  tiie  elephant^  hip-  a  retreat^  and  was  there  attended,  during  the 
popotamus,  tiger,  bear,  hyena,  and  sixteen  other  last  6  years  of  his  life,  by  the  untiring  and  af- 
ammalsi  discovered  in  a  oave  at  Eirkdale,  York-  fectionate  care  of  his  wife.    Dr.  Buckland  pub- 
ahir^  in  1821,  for  which  paper  the  society  Tot-  lished  several  sermons,  preached  on  various  oc- 
ed  him  the  Copley  medal,  tne  highest  honor  in  casions.  all  of  them  distinguished  rather  by  good 
their  gift.    His  theory,  put  forth  in  this  work,  sense  tnan  scholastio  divinity.    In  msnnersi  he 
and  not  verv  well  received  by  the  scientific  was  simple  and  social    His  i»pearance  was 
world,  was^  that  beasts  of  prey  which  have  long  that  of  a  country  gentleman. — ^Ibahoib  Bucx« 
ceased  to  exist  in  Europe  had  resorted  to  the  laitd,  his  eldest  son,  is  author  of  a  volume  of 
oolite  caves  of  Yorkshire,  previous  to  the  d^  aoological  reseut^es,  published  in  1857. 
nge;  had  dragged  into  these  retreats,  for  food,       BUCKLE,  Hxrbt  Tboicab,  an  English  schol- 
iooh  animals  as  then  frequented  the  neishbor-  ar,  bom  at  Lee,  Nov.  24, 1822.    His  father  waa 
hood  'f  had  been  overtak^i  in  these  oaves  by  the  a  wealthy  merchant  and  Mr.  Buckle  ei^oyed 
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not  oahr  the  adrantages  of  an  excellent  ednca-  He  was  taken  prisoner  again  in  1709,  bat  his 

tiDD  in  I)r.  Jamee  Thomaa  Holloway'a  school  at  escape  was  immediately  aooompliahed,  and  with 

Gordon  hoosS^  Kentiah  Town,  bnt  also  of  hay-  more  vigor  than  before  were  travellers,  retom- 

iog  st  hia  oommand  an  excellent  and  extensiye  ing  from  their  annual  marketsL  plundered  by  his 

fibruT  in  his  fiither's  house.     After  leaving  band.  Hewastenderly  beloved  by  JnlietBliuius, 

Dr.  Hoiloway  ^a  school,  he  entered  the  paterniu  of  BadenweUer,  and  a  poem  which  he  composed 

Moatuig-hoiise;  bat  instead  of  giving  huatten-  in  her  praise  was  a  favorite  song  at  fairs  and 

tkn  to  bnnnese,  he  devoted  it  to  chMs,  and  ex-  religions  festivals.    His  men,  wiSi  th^  faces 

hiUfced  so  much  i^>titade  for  this  game  that  he  covered  with  black,  made  expeditions  against 

giined  the  r^ntation  of  being  one  of  Uie  first  the  principal  proprietors,  and  broke  their  fiimi- 

players  of  Enje^and,  if  not  of  the  world.    His  tore  pieceme^tUl  their  extortions  were  granted. 

&ther  dying  in  1840,  leaving  him  an  ample  for-  The  vigorous  police  organization  of  Kapoleoa 

lane,  he  waa  enabled  to  indulge  his  tiuste  for  drove  these  robbo^  from  the  French  bank  of 

ho6kB,  and  devoted  himself  henceforward  ex-  the  Rhine.    They  were  forced  to  penetrate  into 

dusively  to  litecary  pursuits,  for  which  he  was  Germany,  and  uter  protracted  efforts  bv  civil 

l^  his  seduded  and  studious  habits  better  quel-  officers,  Buckler  with  his  comrades  was  at  length 

ined  than  for  more  active  occupations.    Hie  arrested  by  the  bfd^  of  limburg.  He  was  taken 

Ist  part  of  a  work  which  has  gained  for  him  a  successively  to  Frankfort  and  to  Hentz,  where 

eoDsdenble  reputation  appeared  in  1867,  enti-  he  was  condemned  and  executed,  di^laying 

tied  '*  History  ai  Oivilixation  in  England,"  ood  an  un&ltering  intrepidity.     He  confessed  his 

is  occupied  exdudvely  by  onl^  a  part  of  the  crimes;  but  as  he  had  not  committed  murder 

introduotioii.    It  haa  been  received  with  much  nor  robbed  the  poor,  and  had  always  dirolayed 

favor  by  the  most  intelligent  minds*  in  England  a  romantic  generosity^  a  pardon  was  to  the  last 

and  in  the  United  States,  and  created  a  aesire  expected  for  him.    Bunng  the  period  of  his 

for  seeiiig  the  future  volumes  of  the  work,  in  greatest  power,  he  often  rendered  aid  to  the 

which  the  author  pledges  himself  to  show  that  poor,  and  relieved  in  person  the  sufferings  which 

"the  progress  which  Europe  has  made  from  were  caused  by  his  subordinates.    His  life  waa 

btfbazKDa  to  civilization  is  entirely  due  to  its  written  by  Sevehnges,  in  2  vols.,  Paris,  1810. 

intellectoal  activity."   Since  the  issue  of  «his  1st  BUOKMIKBTEB,  Josbpr,  D.  D.,  an  Amer* 

part,  Mr.  Buekle  has  delivered  a  brilliant  lee-  lean  deigyman,  bom  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  Oct. 

tore  oa  woman,  at  the  royal  institution,  which  8, 1761,  died  at  Beedsborough,  near  Bennington. 

has  attracted  much  attention.    Mr.  Buckle's  Yt.,  June  12,  1812.    By  early  association  and 

SMtval  place  of  residence  is  in  Oxford  terrace,  hereditary  bias,  he  was  destined  for  the  clerical 

mdon.    He  lives  with  his  mother,  in  the  ut-  prOfeadon.     In  boyhood  he  showed  unusual 

most  retirement,  pending  his  days  and  nights  activity  and  ardor,  both  in  athletic  sports  and 

amoog  books.    He  excels  as  a  whist  player  not  mental  pursuits,  and  at  the  age  of  15  entered 

leas  than  as  a  chess  player;  but  he  leads  the  Tale  college.    He  was  known  in  college  for  the 

Ule  «>f  a  leduse,  and  his  mind  seems  conoen-  kindness  and  gravity  of  his  character,  and  be- 

traled  upon  his  historical  work.  came  an  excellent  Latin  scholar,  mastering  the 

BTjCKLER,  Johann,  otherwise  known  as  standud  Roman  authors  so  thoroughly,  that  he 

SoHnroxBHAxxEB,  and  Jkak  l'IIoobohxub,  a  far  was  able  through  life  to  make  the  happiest 

mam  chief  of  brigands,  bom  at  Nastatten.  quotations  from   them.     Upon   attaining  his 

in  the  dochy  of  Nassau,  in  1779,  gnillotinea  bachdcr's  degree,  he  received,  as  one  of  the 

at  Mentz^  Nov.  21,  1808.     The  son  of  poor  8  best  scholara,  the  free  eigoyment  of  an  added 

parents,  be   had   already  distinguished  him-  8  years  at  the  inyBtitulion,  upon  the  funds  of  the 

self  by  javenUe  robberies,  when  he  entered  the  Berkeley  scholarship,  and  '^from  a  high  spaiU 

service  of  the  executioner  of  Barenbaoh.    Be-  nality  of  feeling,"  assiduonsly  devoted    this 

ing  flogged  for  stealing  cattle  from  his  master,  he  period  to  theological   studies.     Among  his 

ran  away  md  adopted  the  profesmon  of  sheep-  lellow-students  at  Tale  and  life-long  mends 

He  was  detected  and  imprisoned,  ef-  were  those   whose  names  earliest  appear  in 


leeted  his  escape^  and  joined  the  ehauffeur^  a  the  brief  roll  of  American  authors — ^Barlow, 
band  of  robbers  which,  during  the  period  of  the  G^mbidl,  and  Dwight.  When  the  period  of 
French  levolutioo,  spread  terror  along  both  lus  sdholi^iMp  terminated  he  became  a  tutor  in 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Under  the  leadeidup  of  the  college,  and  fuMUed  the  duties  of  that 
Bothbart,  or  the  Bed-Bearded,  he  was  twice  cap-  office  for  4  years ;  thus  passing  11  years  of  his 
tared,  and  the  audacity  and  address  with  which  life  among  the  haUs  and  walks  of  Ms  alma  mater. 
he  mads  hb  escape  from  the  prisons  of  Saar-  During  his  residence  there  he  passed  through  a 
brack  and  Simmem,  in  which  he  had  be«i  con-  great  moral  crisis,  the  result  of  his  sensitive 
fined,  gave  him  great  celebrity.  He  next  united  temperament  and  profound  religious  inquiries, 
with  the  banditti  of  Peter  the  Black.  At  length  and  after  experiencing  much  depression  and 
he  was  elected  captain  of  a  tioop  which  declared  mental  conflict,  and  secidng  light  from  a  prayer- 
war  espeoially  against  the  Jews,  and  became  fol  investigation  of  the  Smntures,  he  was 
the  terror  of  the  whole  region  of  the  Bhine.  enabled  conscientiously  to  denne  his  position 
The  wealthy  Isrmers  used  to  purchase  from  as  a  reli^ous  believer,  and,  in  a  form  of  self- 
hhn,  at  high  prices,  passports  which  would  ena-  consecration  harmonizing  with  the  belief  of  the 
Uo  them  to  traverse  the  country  undisturbed.  New  England  Oalvinists,  to  devote  himself  to 
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the  work  6i  tLe  ministry.  In  1779  he  was  Ber.  Joseph  Bnckminsfcer,  D.  D.,  and  of  his  flon, 
ordained  pastor  of  the  North  chnroh  of  Porta-  the  Ber.  Joseph  Stevens  Bnekmu^ter/'  by  EUea 
month,  N.  H.,  whence  his  2  predecessors  had  Babkminster  Lee,  Boston,  1851.  — Josipr 
been  called  respeotiyely  to  the  preddendes  of  Stbyekb,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  an  Amer- 
Tale  and  Harvard  colleges.  The  friendship  of  lean  dei^man,  bomatPortsmonth,  XT'.  H.,  May 
a  remarkably  gifted  and  cordial  fratemi^  of  26,  1784,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  9, 1819. 
dergymen,  the  liberal  disposition  of  his  people^  Few  men,  whose  professional  career  was  so  briei^ 
their  comparative  proflperity  and  fine  social  have  left  so  permanent  and  endeared  a  memory, 
cultore,  rendered  his  position  as  agreeable  as  it  As  a  child  his  personal  beanty,  elastic  tempera- 
was  inflnentiaL  He  soon  after  married  Sarah  ment,  instinctively  religions  mririt,  love  of 
Stevens^  the  carefhlly  educated  daughter  of  knowledge,  and  great  aptitude  in  its  acqnisition, 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Stevens,  of  Kittery  Point.  The  madehim  the  idol  of  his  nome  and  neighborhood, 
period  of  his  ministry  has  been  called  a  great  His  first  instruction  was  parental,  and  firom 
transition  era  in  New  Englsmd  history,  Doth  the  parsonage  he  went,  in  his  11th  year,  to 
civil  and  ecdesiastio.  While  there  were  yet  Exeter  academy,  where  he  was  soon  distin- 
few  newspapers,  the  dergy  were  the  orades  6f  guished  as  a  scholar,  and  for  moral  excellence 
the  scattered  communities  upon  all  subjects  of  and  personal  fascination.  The  letters  addressed 
public  interest^  and  were  expected  to  preadi  to  him  by  his  father  at  this  time,  oflUBr  a  singular 
nj>on  important  political  events.  Dr.  Buck*  illustration  of  the  economies,  strict  morals, 
minster  cnerished  an  intense  admiration  of  the  and  minute  supervision  then  characteristic  of 
leaders  of  the  federal  party,  whic^  so  &r  tine-  domestic  traimng  in  New  England.  Beside 
tared  his  occasional  homilies  as  sometimes,  and  the  prescribed  course  at  Exeter,  he  read  with 
particularly  in  one  instance,  to  call  forth  ani-  avidity  the  standard  English  works  in  general 
madversions  from  those  of  a  different  political  literature.  Entering  Hiurard  college  in  1797, 
creed.  With  this  exception,  his  derical  course  he  maintained  his  reputation  for  soholanhip, 
was  singularly  calm  and  prosperous.  He  was  was  admired  for  his  thoughtftilness  and  mirth, 
especially  remarkable  for  the  fervor  of  his  de-  the  graces  of  his  manner  and  the  winning  kind- 
votlonal  exerdses,  and  the  general  effect  of  his  ness  of  his  disposition,  became  the  favorite 
preaching  was  to  produce  emotion  rather  than  orator  of  the  dubs  and  reasoner  of  the  dobat- 
conviction.  Among  the  memorable  traits  and  ing  sodeties,  and  ^^  as  a  belles-lettres  scholar,'' 
ktddents  of  his  li»  and  character,  were  his  says  one  of  his  dassroates,^' he  was  unequalled." 
simple  tastes  and  habits,  his  favorite  exercise  in  He  received  the  honor  of  the  English  oration 
the  garden  in  summer  and  in  wood-diopping  in  on  graduating,  and  the  fragments  preserved  of 
winter,  his  careful  preparation  of  sermons,  his  this  juvenile  performance  amply  justify  the 
attention  to  the  aged  and  poor,  his  consohUions  traditional  charm  of  his  mind  and  expression, 
of  the  distressed,  his  love  of  sacred  music,  in  As  assistant  in  Exeter  academv,  after  leavine 
which  he  excelled,  his  paternal  care  and  qfm-  coUege,  he  was  one  of  the  teachers  of  Daniel 
pathy  at  home,  and  his  vivid  interest  in  the  Webster.  At  this  time  he  pursued  a  wide 
controversy  whidi,  during  his  later  years,  made  range  of  general  reading,  and  aflter  beginning  his 
so  wide  a  division  between  the  conservative  preparation  for  the  mmistry,  left  the  academy 
and  liberal  Congreflationalists.  The  change  of  to  reside  with  a  rdative  in  summer  at  Waltbam, 
views  arrived  at  ana  maintained  by  his  idolized  and  in  winter  in  Boston,  while  pursuing  his 
and  gifted  son.  Joseph  Stevens  Bnckminster,  theological  studies.  After  he  had  preached  his 
the  discussions  between  the  two,  and  the  Strug-  first  sermon,  he  was  invited  to  eup^y  the 

Sle  between  love  and  duty,  self-respect  and  in«  pulpit  of  the  Brattie-street  church  in  nostoo, 

ependence  of  mind,  so  obvious  throughout,  and  in  1804  that  sodety  unanimously  deeted 

form  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  him  thehr  pastor.    He  wanted  a  few  months  of 

memoirs  of  both.    Although  differing  in  creed,  21  years  of  age  when  he  thus  became  the  minis- 

and  conscientiously  tenadouaofhis  own  opinions,  ter  of  one  of  the  lareest  and  most  intdligent 

he  preached  his  son's  ordination  sermon.  When  religious  societies  in  New  England.    He  at  onoe 

the  latter  died  in  the  morning  of  his  days,  the  rose  to  the  levd  of  the  highest  enectations  of 

prophetic  heart  of  thedyinff  parent  realized  the  his  firiends;  his  church  be^une  a  shrine  for  the 

event  before  the  news  arrived,  and  he  himself  lovers  of  pure  and  devout  eloquence,  and  his 

expired  a  short  time  after  his  son's  decease,  parsonage  the  fiivorite  resort  of  the  most  Intel- 

Fh>m  the  time  of  tiie  death  of  his  first  wife,  lectual  sodety  of  Boston.    The  social  graces  of 

followed   as  it  was  by  the  bereavement  of  the  man  were  indissolubly  blended  with  the 

another  wife  and  of  many  children.  Dr.  Buok«  sacred  gifts  of  the  pulpit  orator,  and  the  geni- 

minster  suffered  firom  occasional  liability  to  ality  and  warmth  of  his  manners,  and  the 

nervous  depression ;  yet  the  stringent  duties  of  knowledge  and  wit  which  marked  his  oonverm- 

his  profession,  Us  vigorous  maturity  of  mind  tion,  made  his  home  delightftd  to  his  friends  in 


and  body,  the  sode^  and  sympathy  of  his  ac«  the  intervals  of  severe   profesdonal   duties, 

oomplished  son  and  daughters,  were  rare  amel-  Although  the  charms  of  his  vdce  and  the  ex* 

iorations  to  the  sorrows  of  his  life.    He  died  pressiveness  of  his  countenance  and  gestures 

while  on  a  journey  for  his  health.    One  of  his  greatly  enhanced  the  immediate  eflbct  of  his  dis- 

daughters  has  published  an  interesting  biogra-  course,  yet  those  of  his  sermons  which  were 

phy  of  her  flather  and  brother;  *^Mem^oftho  collected  and  published  after  hisdeoease  are 
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nihil II  far  jmitj at  thcn^  snd  flaUi  of  Ths  tHrtfacni  part  b  billy ;  tli«  roiuUnder  of 

kH^  ind  in  khm  h>«t4iw  nnita  tbe  bMt  the  aarftee  b  modentelj  DDereii;  tbe  whole  ia 

niia  tt  the  pefanj  days  itf  ftaicb  JP'IF'  '^  ^  *  '^'k''  ■'^t^  of  coltivaliaii.    The  inhabiuota 


Eto  thoOT  of  tM  alandiTd  om  foi^idi    ira  gerorally  fvmera  or  market  ganWerB,  who 
Tbe  dainis  on  Ua  rtrei^th,  so  bitb-    eunilj  Philadelphia  with  giain,  frait, 
Uj  me^  cxDBBd  a  Gufatre  of  beallb,  whidi    A^j  rarodooe.    The  ^^ncttons  in  1 


■dradhimtoMKkrwtiBdftdiaiigeorBiraiid  1,157,761  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  l,l»8,710(tf 

Mtne  in  a  Tongv  to  Europe^    In  En^and  he  oata,  346,680  of  potatoes,  96,843  tons  of  hay, 

enojed  ae  oompiiinmJiip  of  Dr.  Bee^  Gran-  and  3,830,183  lbs.  of  butter.  Tbei«WM«S6ionr 

iSit  Hafp,  Wilbtribwe,  Md  espedsDyof  Dr.  and  gristmills,  80  saw  mills,  S3  tanneries,  and  a 

Tijlorrf  N«nrfdi,aDd  Gilbert  WakeSdd;  In  vast  nmnher  tri^  fiwtoriet  <rf  almost  ererykind. 

R»it»Ti^n^  (M^ififtp^a^jtiniii  f>n(ff«iit^  lffH»ii>^>  The  nuiaddphis  and  Trwton  railroad  passea 

deStadgBdOoant  Bnmfbid;  andvuited  the  throogh  the  south-eastern  part    Tbiswaaone 

Keneof  ti»tko  i«oent  deatnctiva  aralanche  of  the  3  original  oonotiee  fomided  by  William 


wtuchonfwbdmedGoUa^ofwUoh  be  wrote    FeiminI688.    It  was  named  ftom  the  ooonty 
as  adi^nUedcat^lian.     He  reiided  sereral    of  Bncks  in  England.    AreaCOOsq.i 
months  fa  FvH  aod  his  leltcnv  vtitten  daring    1860,  60,091 ;  capital,  Doylestown. 


Q  adi^nUedcat^lian.     He  redded  sereral  of  Bncks  in  England.    AreaOOOsq.t 

Hmlhs  fa  FvH  aod  his  leltcnv  vritten  daring  1860,  60,091 ;  capital,  Doylestown. 

the  whole  period  at  Ua  Enropean  travda,  indi-  BCCKSPOBT,  a  oomnwrcial,  lomberiDf;,  and 

'    Bg  niDMtby  with  litetatare  aod  ita  manabatnring  villue  in  Hancock  oo.,  Uune, 

i;  hAiid,  tbe  scholar  and  man  of  on  tbe  east  Mak  c^the  Penobscot,  jost  ebova 

._  tMWve  ahr^a  eoe^stent  in  him  Oiphan  island  and  the  narrow     ""  ~"  -   " 

with  the  diriDa,    Wlule  in  Ei^Und  he  pnr^  of  Bangor;  [Mp.  in  18B0, 8,818. 


decant  lartMWve  ahr^a  eoeobtent  in  him    Oiphui  island  and  the  narrows,  1ft  miles  8^ 
—      "--  liriDa,    Wlule  in  Ei^Und  he  pnr^    of  Bangor;  [Mp.  in  1860,8,818.    Dnrinstbewar 
J  waA^  fbr  tiw  Boetoo  Afbeomn,    of  1818-'16  it  was  captored  by  the  EngUsb,  who 


aodonhisretBnwaaanaeliTe  membwof  (he  sulednp  the  river  as  br as  thb  village.  Alsr^ 
Aotbology  dnb,  bmoos  in  the  literaiT  annals  sobstantial  fort,  bnilt  I849-'60,  on  tbe  or~™'' 
(f  that  metnmolia  far  the  many  ^Ited  men    bank,  at  a  bend  of  the  ri 


vUch  it  inciiided,  and  Ibr  having  ^ventnrth  to  narrows  and  the  river  in  both  directions.    The 
aw  of  the  firat  American  pnre^litOTary  period-  village  is  regolariy  laid  oot  on  a  rinng  elc^ 
ieslL     Ss  lovo  of  Iitentm«  and  U^  eeti-  Nest  aod  tasteftd  hooses,  with  ovenbadowmg 
Bute  of  itt  nonl  and  sodal  ftmctioo  were  eh>-  trees,  give  it  a  very  pretlf  appearance  from  the 
nmtlj  manifested  in  an  oration  which   he  river.    An  excellent  academy  and  good  schools 
wivend  before  tbe  Phi  Beta  Ea(^  aotaetj  are  found  bere.    As   the  Penobscot  seldom 
gfHirTardnmv«n^,{nI809,ontbe  "Dai^rs  finetea  at  this  point,  Bncfcsport  becomes  the 
ntd  Duties  of  iLea  <tf  Letters."    At  the  period  wint«r  harbor  for  Bangor  Teaaets,  as  well  aa  for 
rf  Idi  l^  tOiieea  be  wae  deeply  en^^ged  in  its  own  commerce,  which   employs    100   sail, 
Oennsn  rtTidif«i_  tDen  lost  beginning  to  attract  engaged  in  tbe  Imnber,  coal,  and  flsbing  trade, 
^  Msntion  <ii  tbeobgiana  in  thb  ooontry,  A  fenr  ootinects  it  with  Frankfort 
In  IBBS  he  anpctintended  the  rcpnblicatdon  of  BUCKSTONE,  Johh  Baldwct,  an  English 
GiWaiVt  Greek  Testameot,   containing   the  actor  and  playwright,  bom   in    tbe   iale   of 
mart  impcataH -rartons  readmgs,  aod  wu  after-  Wight,  in  1600.    Bred  to  tbe  law,  he  desert- 
ward  qipaiBtod  first  leetm«r  on  Biblical  oriti-  ed  the  solictor's  office  for  the  stage  in  1834. 
dan  ia  ths  amversi^  at  Cambri^te.    Uean-  He  made  bia  debut  in  tragedy.    The  effect  of 
time  his  parochial  and  pn^t  labors,  and  the  lus  perfiirmanoe  induced  bim  to  try  low  come- 
eorreqwubiMe   aod  conversalica  growing  out  dy,  m  which  he  soon  disclosed  a  rich  vein  of 
of  tbe  «Bimt  reCdoQS  controvert  of  the  time  talent    He  was  first  distinsnbbed  at  tbe  Snr- 
iod  eoaBnmitty,  hlly  and  frnitfoHy  occopied  rey  theatre,LoDdon,from  wbencehe  wastrans- 
Ua.   Bb  portrmt  I7  Stuart  gives  a  clear  im-  ferredtotheboardsof  tbe  Adelphi.    In  1840  he 
^""■'■TirtTie  "iiV.Tl.k'-Via]  IT- "    '"           '■■  went  to  tTio  Unjmarket    In  1843  he  visited 
-  ;■■     I"        '  -■■   Vji.    In  1863  he  became  leasee  of 
r  .:"-:.•"..     ■                                     . .  I  ■   I ;  ■   ■    .;     ■  iheatrc.    As  an  actor  he  is  ex- 
[■•■      '.'if.  ..  ■  ■         ■                                          .J  ;..-.■■.-.,:    !    ■   ■■■■Hit  beingTnlgar,bia  ripe  humor 
-ii    .     .    ,",(■    -    -,.    .                                            .,;  bLjHc  i.i.  ■■     •-.■■  cootrofof  a  keen  intelligence 
I'.           ^     .       ,        .                                        ,   ry  a  and nicj  '..-■■  .     His  fanlt  U  an  extreme  man- 
Lfi.'riie  aBton'!'.'   -niice.    As  a  playwriftht,  be  has 
1;  noder  •            'v           -fnl.    He  wrote  "Victorioe," 
eUngoo-  v-liore,"  tbe   "Dream  at  Se^" 
not  arttr  '     'Jack  Shappard,"   " Agnea  de 
-  *•:   ar.ii  i                                'jf  ai'm.'  i-       1  Bushes,"  and  npward  of   80 
■w                                    wit!    .1.  .    d  forces,  mostly  adapted  from 
'in  comedies,  "UBrried Life" and 
tlk^r'r  ■    iro  of  leas  merit 
|,vl'r'-.y  '.VjiiAT     (jMlj/ffonum     /afopymni, 
t  ;.,  ,,  ■       -t  of  grain  supposed  to  bo  a  na* 
in-^,..'.'.<'  >■    '       d  Bailed  JK  &mitin,  or  Baraoen 
,l,„i>,.  French,  after  the  Saracens  «» 
ioin  >  I,  \'"!i  ■ ;  -I!  hdiaved  to  have  introdoced  II 
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into  Spain.  It  thriyes  on  poor  Boils,  oomes  Doric  hero^  HercnleB,  or  the  beantifbl  eleg^  of 
rapidly  to  maturity,  and  is  most  frequently  Moschns  on  the  death  of  Bion.  Thecha^^^ 
planted  in  tracts  that  are  not  rich  enough  istics  of  these  Greek  idyls,  for  so  tiiey  were 
to  support  other  crops.  It  is  extremely  sen-  called  by  the  writers,  are  a  peodiar  racy  firesh- 
sitive  to  cold,  being  destroyed  by  the  least  ness,belongingto  them  alone;  a  love ^nstore, 
frost,  but  it  may  be  planted  so  late  and  and  an  appredation  of  its  sounds  and  u^ta, 
reaped  so  early  as  to  incur  no  danger  firom  that  such  as  are  found  in  the  writers  of  no  other 
source.  Its  flowering  season  continues  for  a  long  countries,  unless  it  be  some  of  the  earlier  Eog- 
time,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  all  the  seeds  to  lish  poets,  from  the  days  of  Chaucer  down  to 
be  in  perfection  when  it  is  reaped,  and  the  those  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  whom  the  old  bo- 
farmer  must  decide  by  careful  obserration  at  colic  poets  of  Greece  also  strikinkly  resemble  ia 
what  period  there  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  delicacy  of  the  thoughts  ana  the  ridmesB 
ripe  seeds.  Buckwheat  does  not  exhaust  the  soil,  and  elegance  of  the  fancy  which  gleam  out 
and  by  its  rapid  growth  and  its  shade  it  stifles  from  the  shadows  of  a  rustio  and  antique  dialect 
weeds,  prevents  their  going  to  seed,  and  leaves  and  diction,  like  glimpses  of  evening  SQuabuie 
the  field  clean  for  the  next  year.  It  is  sometimes  kindling  the  dewy  glades  into  emeralcu  and  dia- 
ploughed  into  the  ground  in  a  green  state  for  monds,  among  the  rugged  and  rusty  trnub  of 
manure.  The  seeds  of  buckwheat  ftuiush  a  the  pine  forests,  in  whose  whispered  muuc  they 
white  flour,  from  which  a  popular  gruel  is  took  delight.  The  bucolics  of  Virgil,  tboogli 
made  in  Germany  and  Poland,  and  breakfast  charming  poems,  are,  except  that  strange  one, 
cakes  in  Enghmd  and  America.  Oakes,  and  a  the  4th,  entitled  Pollio,  and  seeming  to  be  par- 
dark  heavy  bread,  are  made  from  it  also  in  the  aphrased  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  men 
provinces  of  France,  especially  in  Brittany.  literal  imitations  of  the  Greek  idyls ;  elegaDtly  * 
Its  flowers  secrete  a  large  amount  of  honey,  enough  done,  it  is  true,  but  entirely  lack- 
and  are,  therefore,  always  covered  with  bees;  ing  the  touch  of  nature  which  gives  th(»r 
and  in  the  middle  United  States  it  is  often  charm  to  the  true  Greek  bucolics.  The  only 
cultivated  for  their  food.  The  grain  is  su-  Latin  writer  who  had  an  idea  of  rural  beauty, 
perior  to  oats  as  nutriment-  for  horses  and  or  of  the  charm  of  rustic  life  and  ex:\]oymeDt,  ia 
poultry,  and  is  especially  efficacious  in  making  Oatullus,  who,  though  his  idyls  do  not  profess 
the  latter  lay  eggs.  The  green  plant  is  said  directly  to  be  bucolical  or  pastoral,  wrote  some 
to  greatly  increase  the  milk  of  cows,  but  accord-  poems,  such  as  his  ^  Nuptials  of  Peleua  and 
ing  to  Thaer  and  Hauter,  it  produces  cramps  Thetis,'^  his  '' Atys,"  and  his  ^'Sirmis,*'  which 
and  a  sort  of  intoncation  in  swine  and  sheep  are  as  distinctly  bucolical  as  if  they  had  been 
which  feed  largely  upon  it — ^There  is  another  written  under  the  auspices  of  Pan,  in  the  glades 
kind  of  buckwheat  distinguished  from  the  pre-  of  Erynuinthus,  or  among  the  hill  pastures  of 
ceding  by  the  sharper  angles  of  its  seeds,  and  Arcadia. 

by  its  tougher  stocks.  It  is  earlier  and  taller,  BUD  (Gr.  <pvrov^  from  ^v«,  to  ffrow),  in  bot* 
less  sensitive  to  cold,  and  produces  grdn  in  any,  an  organ  which  contains  within  itself  the 
larger  quantity,  but  of  an  inferior  and  bitter  rudiments  of  stems,  branches,  leaves,  and  flow- 
quality.  It  was  introduced  from  Tartary  into  ers.  It  is  found  either  at  the  apex  of  a  st^ 
Kussia  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  or  at  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  and  is  thus  either 
and  it  has  thence  Seen  dispersed  all  over  Europe,  terminal  or  lateral.  Begarded  externally,  it  ^ 
Hence  its  name  of  Siberian  buckwheat,  or  j»(^}y-  an  ovoidal,  conical,  or  spherical  collection  of 
gomtm  Tartaricum^  scales,  or  rudimentary  leaves,  arranged  one 
BUOOLIOS,  a  style  of  poetry  introduced  over  the  other  in  an  imbricated  manner.  In 
by  the  Greeks,  more  especially  by  the  Sicilians,  cold  climates  a  downy  or  resinous  coating  u 
descriptive  of  the  delignts  of  the  primitive  rural  often  added  to  give  still  further  protection 
life  01  the  herdsmen  and  mountain  shepherds,  from  frost  to  the  organs  within;  but  in  warm 
whose  rugged  and  picturesque  days  were,  for  dimates,  where  this  protection  is  not  needed, 
the  most  part,  spent  among  the  forest  glades  the  leaves  in  the  imbrication  are  both  less 
and  upper  pastures  of  the  mountains,  which  compact  and  less  numerous.  In  the  centre  of 
alone,  under  the  burning  suns  and  in  the  arid  this  endosure  is  a  growing  vital  point,  apartide 
dimates  of  Greece  and  southern  Italy,  could  of  delicate  cellular  matter,  contmuous  with  the 
aflbrd  verdure,  shade,  or  water  during  the  in-  cellular  centre  of  the  main  stem.  A  bud  is  Uie 
tense  summer  heats.  These  poems  in  Greek,  first  stage  in  the  plan  of  vegetation,  and  its  oe-  . 
the  most  beautiful  of  which  are  by  Theocri-  vdopment  constitutes  the  whole  plant.  The 
tus  and  Moschus,  both  Sicilians,  are  generally  embryo  of  the  seed  is  but  a  primary  stem 
composed  in  hexameter  verse,  and  always  in  crowned  with  a  bud.  This  stem  dongates 
the  Doric  dialect,  the  life  of  the  woods  and  hills  through  its  whole  length  in  growing,  and  rai^ 
belonging  especiaUy  to  the  Dorian,  as  did  that  the  budding  apex  above  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
of  the  city,  with  its  theatres,  baths,  and  acad-  where  its  cotvledons  expand  into  leaves.  The 
emies,  to  the  Ionian  race.  Sometimes  they  plumule,  or  bud  of  the  embrvo,  then  begiitf 
rdate  purely  to  the  topics  to  which  they  as-  its  ^owth  from  the  Joint  of  these  leaves,  and 
sume  to  belong ;  sometimes  they  strike  a  much  cames  up  the  second  leaf  or  pair  of  leaves 
higher  strain,  as  that  of  Theocritus,  whidi  de-  to  some  distance  above  the  first,  and  thos  br 
scribes  the  killing  of  the  Nemean  lion  by  the  leaf  after  leaf;  or  pair  after  pair,  the  whole  herb 
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0r  tree  is  built  up,  a  bud  or  imdeTeloped  por-  bridge  of  boats,  and  since  1849  by  a  BOBpension 
tioo  tlwaja  renudning  at  the  apex.  Tliis  bad  bridge  1,250  feet  long ;  a  tunnel  to  ocmnect  the 
iia  miniataire  of  the  whole  tree.  Its  scales  bridge  with  the  fortress  has  been  in  oonrse  of  con* 
hjB  the  aune  relative  sitnation  as  the  proper  stniotion  since  1852.  Bndais  about  9  miles  in  oir«* 
htTes  of  the  species,  and  wiU  themselyes  in  the  onit,  and  built  around  the  Schlossben,  an  isolated 
aezt  season  become  leayes  as  the  germ  of  the  and  shelving  rook.  Its  central  and  highest  part^ 
bod  ascends  above  them.  In  this  wa^,  bj  the  called  the  fortress,  is  the  most  regular  portion  of 
repeated  development  of  the  terminal  bud  the  town,  and  contains  many  fine  buildings  and 
in  a  direct  Une,  the  main  stem  is  produced. —  squares.  This  fortress  is  surrounded  by  widls. 
Ibe  development  of  the  aziUary  or  lateral  buds  mm  which  the  several  suburbs  extend  toward 
gires  rise  to  branches.  At  the  axil  of  every  the  river.  The  principal  edifices  of  the  city  are 
leaf  there  appear,  either  perfectly  or  imper-  the  royal  palace,  a  quadrangular  structure  564 
fectly,  one  or  more  buds.  Under  favorable  feet  in  length,  and  oontaining  208  apartments; 
eireamstances  these  buds  grow  and  form  the  church  of  the  aftension  of  the  virgin,  and 
branchea  precisely  as  the  original  stem  is  the  garrison  diuroh,  both  Gothic  structures; 
formed.  The  branchea  in  turn  have  buds  at  the  arsenal,  the  state  palace,  and  the  town  hall, 
the  axila  of  their  leaves^  and  thus  branches  of  a  Buda  oontaina  12  Roman  Uathollc  churches,  a 
8d  order  are  formed,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  Greek  church,  and  a  synagogue,  several  monas- 
the  ultimate  ramifications  beinff  termed  branch*  teries  and  conventa  a  theatre,  and  many  im- 
lets.  Some  plants,  as  the  pahn,  put  forth  no  portent  militaiy,  educational,  and  benevolent 
aziUafy  buds ;  many  during  their  first  year  are  institutions.  There  are  several  publishing 
restricted  to  developing  their  main  stem,  but  houses  and  8  j[oumals  established  here.  The 
afterward  the  growth  of  the  terminal  and  axil*  observatory,  with  tiie  printing  establishment  of 
kiy  bods  goes  on  together.  If  every  bud  came  the  universitiy  of  Pesth,  is  built  upon  an  emi- 
to  maturity,  every  tree  would  have  perfect  nence  to  the  south  of  the  town,  516  feet  above 
symmetry,  either  with  alternate  or  opposite  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  no  expense 
rnnohes.  Where  the  structure  is  opposite,  has  been  spared  to  fomish  it  with  the  best  in- 
there  would  be  8  buds  near  the  apex  of  every  struments.  There  are  in  various  parts  of  the 
bnnch,  one  terminal  and  2  in  the  loils  of  the  suburbs  sulphurous  hot  springs,  and  relics  re- 
nearest  pair  of  leaves;  it  is  rare,  however,  that  main  of  baths  constructed  here  by  the  Romana 
one  of  the  8  does  not  foil.  This  failure  is  in  and  Turloi,  the  former  tenants  of  the  place.  The 
some  apeoiea  regular,  as  in  the  horse  chestnut,  principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  the  wines 
vhere  the  lateral  ones  are  checked,  and  in  the  (dhieny  red  wines,  resembling  those  of  Bur* 
filac,  where  only  the  lateral  onesgrow,  making  gundy)  which  are  produced  from  the  vineyards 
the  stem  annually  U-forked.  llie  ftilure  is,  upon  we  neighboring  heights,  to  the  amount,  it 
however,  in  most  cases  as  capricious  as  the  is  computed,  of  4^500,000  gallons  annually. 
phflDomena  of  dimate,  soil,  and  the  weather.  There  are  also  cannon  founderies,  and  a  few 
In  a  Inxuriooa  soil,  and  in  some  spedes  sur-  manufactures  of  silk,  velvet,  cottons,  woollens, 
charged  witii  sap,  the  predestined  symmetrv  and  leather.  The  boats  of  the  Danube  steam* 
of  i£b  plant  is  interfered  with  not  only  by  Ml*  boat  navigation  company  are  built  here,  giving 
nre  hot  by  excess,  a  bud  sometimes  bursting  employment  to  about  600  persons.  Buda  is 
forth  fiom  other  parts  than  the  axils  of  leaves,  the  usual  residence  of  the  governor  of  Hungary, 
or  S  or  8  buds  sometimes  issuing  from  a  single  and  of  the  public  authorities. — ^It  has  been 
axiL — The  flower,  like  the  branch,  is  evolved  tiionght  that  this  city  occupies  the  site  of  the 
from  a  bud,  and  its  parts  adhere  to  the  law  of  old  A^uincum  mentioned  in  the  ^*  Itinerary"  of 
arrangonent  which  nas  controlled  the  whole  Antonmus.  During  the  Hungarian  monarchy, 
development  of  the  plant.  The  flower-buds  and  Buda  was  the  residence  of  its  kings,,  by  whom  it 
leaf-bods  are  identical  as  to  situation,  and  the  was  enlarged  and  adorned,  especially  by  Matthi* 
leaf  of  the  branch  passes  by  regular  gradations  as  the  Great.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  under 
into  the  sepal,  petal,  and  stamen  of  we  flower.  Solyman  the  Magnificent  in  1526,  but  was  re- 
The  organ  which  has  produced  the  whole  plant  covered  the  next  year.  It  foil  again  into  the 
from  the  embryo  of  the  seed  is  not  supplanted*  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1629,  and  remained  in 
nor  its  plan  changed,  in  producing  the  final  their  possessiontall  1686,  when  it  was  finally  re- 
work of  inflorescence  and  finictification ;  but  for  covered  hf  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  in  1784  was 
the  new  end  now  to  be  accompli^ed  it  receives  agdn  made  the  seat  of  government  Buda  has 
a  more  ddicate  character.  been  beleaguered  not  less  than  20  times  in  the 
BUDA,  or  Orxsr,  a  dty  on  the  west  bank  of  course  of  her  history.  The  last  siege  took  place  in 
the  Danube,  formerly  the  capital  of  Hungary,  Hay,  1849,  when  the  Hungarian  army  under 
and  now  that  eft  the  cirole  of  Pestii ;  pop.  of  the  GOrgey  had  driven  back  the  Austrian  troops  to 
town  and  its  7  suburbs,  inducting  tiiat  of  Alt  the  western  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  Two  plans 
Ofen,  which  was  annexed  in  1850,  46,658,  ex-  were  discussed  as  to  fhrtber  operations:  first, 
dosive  of  the  garrison  and  the  students.  It  is  to  follow  up  the  advantages  gained,  by  a  vigor* 
distant  from  Vienna,  in  a  straight  line,  185  ous  pursuit  of  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground, 
fflilee  6.  £.,  and  from  Belgrade  200  miles  N.W.  to  disperse  his  forces  before  the  Rnssian^ 
It  was  formeriy  connected  with  the  dty  of  Pesth,  then  marching  on  Hungar^,  could  arrive,  and 
which  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  a  to   attempt  to  revolutionize  Vienna;  or,  to 
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remain  on  the  defennve  in  front  of  Comorn,  6  mortars,  arrived  from  Ck>morD.  A  breftchiog 
and  to  detach  a  strong  corps  for  the  dege  of  battery  was  constmoted  on  a  height  600  yards 
Bada,  where  the  Austrians  on  their  retreat  had  frx)m  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  rampart,  and  began 
left  a  garrison.  GOrgey  maintains  that  this  lat»  its  fire,  Hay  16.  Previous  to  that  day,  Hentd 
ter  plan  was  insisted  on  by  Kossuth  and  Klap-  had  bombarded  the  town  of  Pesth  without 
ka ;  but  Klap ka  professes  to  know  notlung  of  any  provocation,  or  without  the  chance  of  de- 
Kossuth  havmg  sent  such  an  order,  and  denies  riving  any  advantage  fh)m  this  proceeding, 
that  he  himself  ever  advised  this  step.  From  a  On  the  16th  the  breach  was  opened,  thoo^ 
comparison  of  GOrgey^s  and  Elapka's  writings  scarcely  practicable ;  however,  UOrgey  ordered 
we  must,  however,  confess  that  there  still  re-  the  assault  for  the  following  night,  one  oolnmn 
mains  considerable  doubt  as  to  who  is  to  bo  to  assault  the  breach,  2  others  to  escalade  the 
blamed  for  the  march  on  Buda,  and  that  the  walls,  and  a  4th,  under  Elmety,  to  take  the 
evidence  adduced  by  Elyka  is  by  no  means  waterworks.  The  assault  was  everywhere  nn- 
conclusive.  GOrgey  also  says  that  his  resolu-  successfiiL  The  artillery  attack  was  resumed, 
tion  was  further  determined  by  the  total  want  While  the  breaching  battery  completed  its 
of  field-gun  ammunition  and  other  stores,  and  work,  the  palisadiugs  around  the  waterworks 
by  his  own  conviction  that  the  army  would  re-  were  shattered  by  12-nounders,  and  the  in- 
fuse to  pass  the  frontier.  At  Skll  events,  all  tenor  of  the  place  was  bombarded.  False  at- 
offensive  movements  were  arrested,  and  GOrgey  tacks  were  xnade  every  night  to  alarm  the 
marched  with  80,000  men  to  Buda.  By  this  garrison.  Late  on  the  evening  of  the  20t}i 
move  the  last  chance  of  saving  Hungary  was  another  assault  was  prepared.  The  4  oolonuu 
thrown  away.  The  Austrians  were  allowed  to  and  their  objects  of  attack  remained  the  sama 
recover  from  their  defeats,  to  reorganize  their  and  before  daybreak  on  the  21st  they  advanced 
forces,  and  6  weeks  afterwtfd,  when  the  Bus-  on  the  fortress.  After  a  desperate  stmg^e, 
sians  appeared  on  the  borders  of  Hungary,  during  which  Hentzi  himself  led  the  defence  of 
they  again  advanced,  127,000  strong,  wmle  2  the  breach  and  fell  mortally  wounded,  the 
reserve  corps  were  still  forming.  Thus,  the  breach  was  carried  by  the  47th  Honved  bat- 
siege  of  Buda  forms  the  turning  point  oi  the  talion,  followed  by  the  84th,  while  Kmetf 
Hungarian  war  of  184S-'49,  and  u  there  ever  stormed  the  waterworks,  and  the  troops  of  the 
really  were  treasonable  relations  between  GOr-  8d  army  corps  under  Knoadch  escaladed  the 
gey  and  the  Austrians,  they  must  have  taken  walls  near  the  Vienna  gate.  A  severe  fi^t  in 
place  about  this  time. — The  fortress  of  Buda  the  interior  of  the  fortress  ensued,  but  soon  the 
was  but  a  faint  remnant  of  timt  ancient  strong-  garrison  surrendered.  Of  8,600  men,  abont 
hold  of  the  Turloi,  in  which  they  so  oft^  hf^  ]^000  were  killed,  the  rest  were  made  prisoners. 
repulsed  all  attacks  of  l^e  Hungarian  and  im-  The  Hungarians  lost  600  men  during  the  eiege. 
perial  armies.  The  ditches  and  glads  were  BUDATOON,  or  Budaok,  a  distnct  of  Bo- 
levelled ;  there  remained  but  the  main  ram-  hilcund,  British  India,  in  the  N.  W.  proviaces, 
parts,  a  work  of  considerable  height,  &ced  with  bounded  N.  by  Horadabad.  K.  F.  bv  Bareil/, 
masonry.  It  formed  in  its  general  outline  an  8.  £.  by  Sbal^ehanpoor,  B.  DvFumiokabad  and 
oblong  square,  the  sides  of  which  were  more  Hlnpooree,  and  W.  by  AUghur  and  Boolund- 
or  less  irregularly  broken  so  as  to  admit  of  a  ahahur.  It  lies  between  lat.  27^  88'  and  28*^  29' 
pretty  eflScient  flankinff  fire.  An  intrenchment  N..  long.  78''  21'  and  79^  85'  £. ;  area,  2,868  sq. 
of  recent  construction  led  down  firom  the  east-  miles;  pop.  1,019,161,  of  whom  877,609  are 
em  front  to  the  Danube,  and  protected  the  Hindoos.  The  country  is  low,  level,  generaUy 
waterworks  supplving  the  fortress  with  water,  fertile,  and  well  watered,  the  Ganges  flowii^ 
The  garrison  consisteld  of  4  battalions,  about  a  through  its  8.  W.  part,  the  Ramgunga  through 
company  of  sappers,  and  the  necessary  allot-  its  K  part,  and  the  rest  of  the  dis^ct  being 
ment  of  Runners,  under  Mijor-Gen.  Hentri,  a  intersected  by  the  Muhawa,  and  the  S<^te  or 
brave  ana  resolute  officer.  8eventy-five  guns  Tarwuffiidar. — The  chief  town  of  this  district, 
were  mounted  on  the  ramparts.  On  May  4^  of  the  same  name,  has  a  popidation  of  21,869. 
after  having  effected  the  investment  of  the  It  was  occupied  by  the  mutineera,  and  s 
place,  and  after  a  short  cannonade  ttom  heavy  body  of  liberated  prisoners  from  Bareilj) 
field-guns,  GOrgey  summoned  ^e  garrison  to  June  1,  1857.  The  Europeans  escaped  bj 
surrender.  This  being  refused,  he  ordered  flight.  Gen.  Whitelock  miu*ched  against  the 
Emety  toassail  the  waterworks;  nnderthe  pro-  town  aqd  captured  it,  April  19, 1868,  after  an 
tection  of  the  fire  of  all  disposable  guns,  his  col-  engagement  in  which  the  rebels  lost  500  men 
nmn  advanced,  but  the  artillery  of  tiie  intrench-  and  4  guns.  On  the  80th  of  the  same  month 
ment,  enfilading  its  line  of  miuroh,  soon  drove  it  the  sepoys  were  again  defeated  about  10  miles 
back.  It  was  thus  proved  that  an  attack  by  from  here,  by  a  foroe  under  Gen.  Pennyfesthcr. 
mum  force  would  never  carry  the  place,  and  The  rebels  were  entirely  snbdned  on  Htj  h 
that  an  artillery  attack  was  indiapensable  in  1868. 

order  first  to  form  a  practicable  breach.    But  BUDDE  (BUDD  JEU8),  JoHAjnr  ^""^  * 

there  were  no  guns  at  hand  heavier  than  12*  German  theologian,  bom  at  Anklam^  June  ^ 

pounders,  and  even  for  these  the  ammunition  1667,  died  at  Jena,  xTov.  19, 1729.  He  lectorea 

was  deficient    After  some  tlm^  however,  4  upon  theology  and  philosophy  successively  s» 

24-pounder8andl  18-pounder,and8abseqaent]y  Wittenberg,  Halle,  and  Jena.  In  his  writingSi 
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wlkh  are  Twy  mmeioiis,  he  often  aonglit  to  IfbngoL  Burehanj  Japanese  Budtdo;  the  nam* 
mediate  between  and  hannonize  opposite  views,  ber  of  his  names  is  12,000  in  Ceylon,  and  in  a 
Aorag  his  principal  works  are,  Bktoria  Jurii  Thibetan  tract  6,463).  All  beings  become  aware 
Sitktrm^  InftUiUtana  Theohgia  moralii^  and  of  Lis  arrival,  and  2  merchimts  from  &r-off 
haituti&neg  ThsoHogim  cbgmatiea.  lands  are  the  irst  mortals  who  see  him,  ofTerinff 
BUDDEEABAD,  a  strong  fortress  of  A%han-  him  honey,  milk,  &o.    10.  He  *^  tarns  the  wbed 
klao,  memorable  as  the  place  of  imprisonment  of  £uth,'^  or  becomes  a  teacher,  ^  nnftirls  the  vic- 
of  the  British  d^tivea  spared  from  the  mas-  torions  baoner  of  the  good  law,'*  and  proceeds 
acres  of  1841.  to  Yarfindai,  now  Benares,  on  the  Ganges ;  there 
BUDDHA-GAYA,  a  rained  city  of  Bahar,  he  finds  his  6  former  papils,  and  tiaot^h  he 
nrach  resorted  to  br  pilgrims.    It  is  ratoated  preaches  in  the  Maghadi  langaage  he  is  ander- 
near  Gaja,  55  m.  S.  of  Plitna,  and  contains  stood  by  all  hearers  of  different  tongaes.    ]£any 
nomerona  remains  of  temples  and  images.  other  fiuicifal  stories,  and  many  philosophic  spec- 
BUDDHIBM  AVD  BUDDHA,  an  Asie^c  reli-  olations  have  been  interpolatea  amid  the  tacts 
^oa  and  its  founder.  Bnddha  (to  know,  intelli-  in  the  history  of  Baddhia,  especially  in  Uie  45 
gence)  is  the  generic  name  for  a  deified  teacher  years  of  his  sacerdotal  functions.    The  scene  of 
of  the  Baaddhl^  whom  we  call  Buddhists.  These  his  priestly  life  is  placed  by  some  in  the  Dec- 
hold  thatianamerableBaddhashayeanpearedto  can,  by  others  in  Oeylon,  and  by  others  in  the 
eave  the  world,  among  them  one  in  the  present  Puzijaab,  and  even  beyond  the  Indus ;  although, 
perio|d,a]soknowna8DiycyamanLor  Saint  8&kya,  as  a  matter  of  £BUst,  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
who  la  bdieTcdby  8(»ne  to  have  been  the  9th  in-  stricted  within  Oude,  south  and  north  Bahar. 
carnation  of  Y^bnn ;  by  others  the  son  of  the  extending  probably  to  the  boundary  of  Bengal 
moon,  and  regentof^e  planet  Mercury.  He  was  and  into  the  Doab  and  Bohilcund.    An  enor- 
a  re&rmer  of  Brahminism,  introducing  a  simple  moos  quantity  of  sculptures  not  far  from  modem 
creed,  and  snbetitating  a  mild  and  humane  code  Gaya,  and  ouer  monuments  at  and  near  Patna, 
ofmcvalityfisritacrnel  laws  and  usages.    His  be^  witoess  to  the  reality  of  the  reformer's  ez- 
histoiy  ia  to  a  great  eztont  legendary,  and  is  istence.    When  he  appears  to  discharge  his 
dirided  into  12  sections,  viz. :    1.  While  in  the  beneficent  misdon,  men  and  women  of  all  classes 
4th  beayen  he  determines  to  save  the  world,  and  ages,  rich  and  poor^  sick  and  well,  flocJc 
and  chooses  to  be  bom  as  the  son  of  Suddhoda-  around  him.    Host  of  the  rulers  become  con- 
na,  king  of  Sapilavasta  and  of  Maya,  yet  a  verts  together  with  their  subjects.    Sravasti 
Tirgin ;  both  of  the  Sakya  genus  of  the  Kshat-  (the  city  of  hearing),  on  the  northern  bank  of 
trija  caste,  and  a  branch  of  the  Ikshviikus  who  the  Gkm^es,  became  a  rival  of  Glaya.    There 
were  of  Uie  race  of  the  sun,  kings  of  Ayodhya  Anathapmd^a  built  a  mwuficent  monastery, 
(now  Oud^  or  even  descended  from  liUha  Sam-  from  wnioh  most  of  the  Buddhist  holy  books 
mata,  the  nrst  of  all  kings  of  the  present  peri-  are  dated.    Here  Sal^amuni  appoints  his  pu- 
od.    2.  He  descends  from  heaven  as  a  whito  pils  as  apostles^  and  performs  many  miracles, 
dephant;  isoonceived  as  a  5  colored  ray  of  At  first  ne  is  adverse  to  the  admission  of 
Bg^t.    3.  He  is  bom   amid   great  miracles,  women   to   ecclesiastical  life,  but   afterward 
throng  the  ri^t  side,  and  as  soon  as  bom  most  chooses  some  as  his  agents.    He  is  also  named 
Bolenudy  procLums  his  mission.    4.  He  is  nam-  Sramana  (sramOf  to  be  wearied),  or  the  on- 
ed  Sarvdrthaaddha  (toroo,  all,  arthc^  wish,  re-  changeable,  and  is  soon  opposed  by  Brahmins 
qoes^  nddAOf  fulfilment) ;  his  mother  dies  on  and  others,  especially  for  admitting  the  impure 
the  7th  day  after  hia  birth ;  he  is  cared  for  by  and  outcast  to  the  privileges  of  religious  as- 
her  sister,  Pngapati  Grautami  (j^ajck^  world,  cetidsm.    He  humbles  the  6  Tirthakas,  or  sec- 
people^  pati,  master,  gautama^  sage),  of  the  tarian  philosophers,  and  visitors  of  sacred  ponds, 
Braiuizinio,  Gotama  genus;  hence  he  is  called  whose  lucrative  occupation  is  ruined  by  the 
fl^it^iw^    5.  He  chMwes  Gopa,  also  a  S&kya,  new   doctrine.     Oalumny,   conspiracies,   and 
for  his  bride,  and  obtams  her  after  having  shown  snares,  all  tricks  of  Mara,  are  nnavailing  against 
his  prowess  in  a  public  game,  and  hk  great  him.  11.  His  native  city  w^th  all  his  kindred  are 
l^jtptting  and  akin  in  arts.    6.  After  meditating  most  craelly  destroyed,  by  a  king  of  Kosala,  ahort- 
on  the  vanity  of  enjoyments,  he  leaves  his  fa-  ly  before  his  death  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
therms  lu>u8e  and  becomes  a  most  austore  ascetic  This  causes  great  convulsions  of  nature.    King 
and  hermit.    7.  He  performs  the  most  rigid  Asoka  raised  on  the  spot  where  he  died  a  $tupa 
penanoefl^  goes  to  the  &)dhimanda  or  throne  of  or  mound  with  a  column  to  his  memory.    12. 
tatelligence  at  Giya;  aits  under  the  Bodhidm*  When  his  body  is  about  to  be  burnt,  the  pile 
ma,  arJIeuM  reli^Mfa  (banian),  where  every  Bo-  cannot  be  kindled ;  but  after  Kusyapa  has  hon- 
dh^attva  Ontell^nce  of  tmth)  becomes  a  Bud-  ored  the  feet  of  the  dead,  the  ^^  fiame  of  con- 
dha.   8.  He  ia  tempted  by  M&ra  (t»n,  to  diel,  the  tomplation'^  breaks  out  of  the  breast  and  con- 
god  of  love,  dn,  and  death ;  but  withstands  hia  sumes  the  corpse.    The  pearly,  heaven-scented 
enchantmimts  and  terrors.    0.  He  recollects  all  pieces  of  his  bones,  which  have  defied  the  fire, 
his  previous  births  and  those  of  all  beings,  at-  almost  cause  a  war  for  their  possession,  but  are 
tains  thus  to  Bodhi  (intelligence)  and  shines  at  last  divided  among  7  competitors,  who  erect 
forth  aa  the  Buddha,  *'the  awakened,  intelligent  stupas  over  them. — ^Even  if  an  actual  personal 
kno'wing^  (Chinese  lb  ihu  or  Fo^  also  tranuated  existence  be  denied  to  Sukyamnni,  the  religious 
Ki9  the  enlightened;  Thibetan,  Samgi  rgyat;  reform  itself  must  be  admitted  as  a  fact. 
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Among  the  Baddhistio  nationa  there  ifl  a  diffeiv  of  the  fkith,  about  100  yeara  after  Sftya'e 

enoe  of  aboat  2,000  years  as  to  the  date  of  his  demise.     The  hbtory  of  Baddhism  at  that 

death.    As  the  skilfaUy  contrived  story  of  88  time  is   enveloped  in  the  greatest  daricnesa. 

Buddhist  patriarchs  in  nninterrnptedsncoession  Among  about  18  sects  2  are  prominent,  viz., 

is  now  exploded,  we  prefer  the  Cingalese  date  the  Vaibh&shika  (vaibhA^  division)  or  dilem* 

of  548B.O.    Brahminism  had  become  intoler*  mists,  with  many  subdivisions;  the  Santran- 

able.     Sakyamuni   rejects   the   Brahma,  the  tika  («iifra  and  antfl»,  near),  or  dose  observers 

authority  of  the  Yedas,  the  sacrifices  and  all  of  the  original  maxims.— Alexander's  hivarion 

Brahminio  rites.     Even  popular  Bnddhism  in  ofthePuDjanbgaveagreatimpulseto  the  spread 

adopting  the  Brahminio  gods  degrades  them  ofBaddhism.  The  Kanda  dynasty  of  Magaoha  in 

below  Bnddha,  even  below  the  Arhats  (arha,  to  south  Bahar  was  overthrown  by  the  miracnlona 

worship)  or  venerable  priests,  thus  raising  men  Ohandragnpta,  or  Sandrakottna^  who  freed  the 

above  the  gods.    Buodha,  a  man,  and  not  an  Punjanb  from  Macedonian  rule,  received  Megaa- 

incamation  of  a  higher  being,  is  seLf-perfecied.  thenes  at  his  court  in  Fataliputra,  and  united 

In  the  Yedas  also,  holiness,  piety,  meditation,  all  India  under  his  sceptre.    Through  his  origin 

and  wisdom  are  mightier  than  all  gods.    Indian  as  a  Soodra,  and  through  the  invasion  in  qnea- 

virtue,  more  passive  than  active,  consists  in  tion,  he  broke  the  power  of  the  Brahmins, 

the  taming  of  sensuality,  of  one^s  own  will,  in  His  grandson  Dharmflsoka,  the  greatest  king  of 

sympathy  with  all  beings,  in  self-sacrifice.    As  the  Mauija  dynasty,  extended  the  empire,  and 

soon   as  sin  is  uprooted,  infinite  knowledge  being  miraculously  converted,  became  from  a 

opens. — Originally,  Buddhism  was  ample,  etm-  cruel  tyrant  the  most  pious  observer  and  the 

cal,  and  rational;  and  hence  hostile  to  mythol-  most  zealous  propagator  of  Buddhism.    Under 

ogy,  scholasticism,  ceremonies,  and  priestcraft,  the  name  of  Piyadasi  (love-gifted,  pious)  he 

It  was  benevolent  and  humane  in  the  highest  published  most  humane  edicts,  many  of  which 

degree.    It  improved  upon  the  Sankhya  philos-  are  found  engraved  on  columns  at  Delhi  and 

ophy,  and  rendered  it  popular  and  practi<^    It  Allahabad,  and  on  rocks  near  Peduiwer  in 

called  all  men,  without  any  distinction  of  quality  Guzerat,  Orissa,  &c.,  not  in  Sanscrit,  the  Ian* 

or  position,  to  its  fold,  opening  to  all  the  way  of  guage  of  the  Brahmins,  but   in  Prakrit  or 

salvation,  which  it  teaches  to  be  attainable  by  popular  dialects.    These  edicts  inculcate  the 

purity  of  conduct.    Oastes,  however,  were  not  practice  of  virtues^  order  the  oonstmotion  of* 

directly  abolished,  but  ignored,  so  that  they  roads  and  hospitals,  and  even  abolish  capital 

exist  to  this  day  in  Ceylon,  the  great  southern  punishment.    The  8d  great  council  was  beti  at 

stronghold  of  Buddhism.    **I  am  a  Bhikshu^^  the  command  of  Piyaddsi,  at  Pataliputra,  where 

(beggar),  says  Sukyamuni,  without  Brahminio  1,000  Arhats  tried  to  cure  the  great  anarchy 

pride.    *^  There  is  but  one  law  for  all :  severe  caused  in  the  church  by  sectarians,  and  &lse 

punishment  for  crime,  and  great  reward  for  and  licentious  monks.    At  the  conclusion  of 

virtue.^'    "  My  law  is  one  of  grace  for  aU ;  like  the  council,  an  earthquake  is  said  to  have  ap- 

heaven  affording  room  for  men  and  women,  proved  its  decrees.    The  most  probable  date  of 

for  boys  and  girjk  for  rich  and  poor.''    '^  It  is  this  council  Ib  218  after  B&kyamuni's  deatii 

difficult  to  be  rich  and  learn  the  way.''    In  a  (828  B.  0.)    Scarcely  any  book  which  passes 

legend  all  lamps  kindled  in  honor  ol  Buddha  for  the  word  of  Bnddha  is  prior  to  this  council, 

ceased  burning,  except  one  offered  by  a  poor  in  which  the  decrees  of  the  preceding  councils 

woman.    Ananda,  his  favorite  disciple,  dnnks  were  modified ;  indeed,  it   may  be   doubled 

water  drawn  from  a  well  by  a  Ohandali.  Sakya-  whether  any  such  book  reaches  even  eo  far 

muni  spoke  to  the  people  in  parables  under  back.    The  creed  was  introduced  into  Ceylon 

the  free  sky ;  united  the  scatterea  anchorets  into  in  the  first  year  after  the  8d  council,  where  it 

communities,  orders,  and  monasteries,  some  for  was  preserved  for  a  centurv  merely  by  oral  tra« 

men,  some  for  women ;  also  allowing  persons  of  dition.    In  less  trustworthy  quaxlers  than  the 

both  sexes  to  be  lay  members  without  vowing  Cin^ese  there  are  manifest  oontradictioos ; 

chastity  and  mendicity.    The  clergy  were  made  liie^epaulese  believing  that  Bak^amuni  wrote 

the  foundation  of  Buddhistic  society,  whereas  9  books,  while  the  Ohinese  derive  the  canon 

in  other  creeds  the  laity  are  the  basis  on  which  from  the  first  council,  and  the  Thibetana  aaj 

the   hierarchy   reposes. — ^The  first  period  of  that  the  Tripitaka  (8  baskets)  were  written  a 

Buddhism,  from  Sakyamuni  to  its  recognition  as  centuries  after  the  8d  council.    In  preparing 

a  sort  of  state  relinon  in  the  great  I^hina  or  the  canon,  Sanscrit  was  probably  used  along 

Prasian  empire  and  beyond  Hindostan,  compre-  with  other  vernacular  tongues  by  the   dis- 

bends  the   fixation  of  the  dogmas,  its  first  ciples.    The  books  of  Oeylon,  Buraah,  Siam, 

schisms,  and  oscumenio  councils.    Rasyapa,  the  are  translated  from  the  P&li,  a  form  of  writing 

principal  disciple  of  S&^amuni,  held  UkO  1st  of  the  Magadhi,  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit    The 

council  of  600  Arhats  at  B^agriha,  establishing  code  of  the  4th  council,  held  in  KAsmira,  is  in 

the  Yinaya  Tv^i,  before;  ni,  to  conduct)  or  dis-  Sanscrit.    Unlike  the  Brahmins,  who  thought 

dpline  based  upon  the  Sutras  ($hrij  to  sew,  barbariansunworthy  of  their  holy  religion,  the 

string)  or  apophthegms  and  sermons  of  Buddha.  Sthaviras  or  elders  of  the  8d  council  had  sent 

Disorders  m  the  great  monastery  at  Vaisali  out  apostles  to  preach  in  foreign  lands,  who 

called  for  a  2d  council  in  that  city  during  the  converted  the  Kdgaa  (snake  worshippers),  and 

reign  of  the  king  Kalasoka,  a  great  protector  other  idoktrona  Uioes  of  Oashmere;  the Hioia* 
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nt  (now  manntaiiiX  ]ow»  Oabooli  Gfiodhftm  itanoe,  on  the  Gnostios.— BoddhiBm  was  intro- 
w)w  OindahMV  Yavana  (from  Immo,  probably  dnoed  into  Ohina  hj  2  waja,  namely :  in  the 
fificcria,  Ionia,  and  the  aatrapiea  of  Alexander),  aonth  by  sea,  65  B.  0.,  and  in  die  north  throngh 
Igditti  DOW  OaflHstan,  alao  reoeived  apoetlea.  Ehoten,  over  the  great  wall  into  Shensi,  in  the 
lie  Decoan  and  even  Pegu,  and  Bnnnah,  were  6th  oentarr.  From  Oorea,  where  it  existed 
not  iNgotten,  although  the  creed  was  carried  abont  A.  D.  870,  it  was  brought  into  Japan 
thither  imich  later  from  Oe^lon.  Baddhism  about  660  to  the  court  of  the  Dairi.  Borne 
eszied  the  elements  of  Indian  dvilization  to  writers  assert  that  it  entered  that  oonntry  as 
miny  a  aavaoe  tribe;  broke  np  many  a  cmel  early  as  A.  D.  60.  From  Oeylon  it  found  its 
cQrtom  and  became  a  blessing  to  the  sreater  way  into  Araoan,  Burmah,  and  Pegu,  then  a 
portioQ  of  AaiflL  Bat  in  tune  tne  great  Suddh-  mighty  empire,  A.  D.  897,  8iam,  L»)6,  Anam, 
Htio  body  waa  q>lit,  by  its  own  extension,  into  Goohin  Ohina,  Tonqnin,  and  Ava.  From  Ne- 
t  soatbm  church,  whose  chief  seat  is  in  Deva  pan],  where  there  is  a  very  rich  Buddhistio  lit* 
Lanka,  the  diTine  island,  or  Ceylon,  where  it  eratnre,  the  creed  came  into  Thibet  and  Mongo- 
has  been  least  altered  from  its  ancient  condition,  lia,  the  Mongol  emperors  of  Hindostan  haying 
and  whence,  dming  more  than  6  centuries,  it  instituted  a  patriarchate.  In  Thibet,  great  dig^ 
waa  propaated,  even  to  iiirther  India;  and  a  nitaries,  called  (about  1480)  Dalai-Lamas  (S^ 
nortbem  duirdi,  divided  into  many  important  priests!  pretended  to  be  personified  Boddhisatt- 
branches,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  nations  vas.  many  Oalmuck  and  other  tribes  of  Tar- 
that  prdeas  it;  the  Nejuuileee  branch  being  less  tanrand  Siberia  also  adopted  this  religion,  audita 
diyergent  lirom  the  ancient  fiuth,  than  those  of  influence  is  eyen  perceiyed  in  Swedish  lApland. 
Tartary,  Hfongolia,  Thibet,  China,  and  Japan. —  Its  priests  bear  different  names,  as  Talapoins 
In  Hindostan,  the  primitiye  character  of  Buddh-  (umbreUa  bearers)  in  Siam,  Bonzes  in  Japan, 
isn  was  greatly  impaired  by  its  long  and  Rahanes  in  Mongolia,  dec.;  they  are  dressed  in 
bloody  oontesty  as  well  aa  its  mixture,  with  yellow  gowns,  shaye  their  heads,  and  go  about 
Brahminism,  and  especially  with  the  sangui-  bare-headed.  The  total  number  of  Buddhists  is 
nary  tenets  of  Siyaism ;  and,  it  finally  fermented  about  290,000,000.  In  all  Buddhistio  countries 
ad  degenerated  into  a  medley  of  mcongmous  there  is  a  profhsion  of  temples,  monasteries, 
ereeda.  Aboat  the  beginning  of  our  era  a  new  itupoi^  dhagaba»  (pillars  and  mounds  containing 
school  or  aeet,  called  Mahayana  (great  passage),  relics  of  Buddha),  and  other  monuments  oyer- 
WIS  added  to  the  older  Hinayana  (little  passage)  loaded  with  statues  and  sculptures  of  deities  in 
bj  Niganona,  a  celebrated  Sthayira ;  and  an-  grotesque  forms.  Among  the  great  number  of 
other  in  the  6th  centnry  of  our  era,  called  Toga-  ancient  grottos,  containing  temples  and  cells 
cbara  (|f»^a»  junction  and  magic,  ehara^  to  go),  hewn  in  rock,  many  of  them  also  containing 
or  Tantra^  a  aort  of  Siyaitio  mystidsm,  by  the  monuments  of  Brahminic  worship,  we  may  men- 
Bhikshn  Aaanga.  £yen  in  Oeylon  heretical  ten-  tion  those  on  the  islands  of  Salsette  and  £le- 
ets  were  inserted  in  the  code  of  the  Tripitaka  by  phanta,  those  at  or  near  Dhumnar,  Carli, 
the  learned  Buddha  Ghoeka  at  the  commence-  Nassuk,  Ayanti,  and  those  most  magnificent 
ment  of  the  6th  Christian  century. — ^Among  the  specimens  at  EUora.  Ceylon  boasts  of  its  Loya 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  who  haye  more  or  Maha  Paya,  with  1,600  pillars ;  of  its  mountain 
less  impetfeotty  dwelt  upon  the  men  and  af-  temples  at  Mehentele,  grottos  and  temples  at 
fairs  of  Indis,  Herodotus  ^Book  i.  and  iy.)  Dambulu  galle,  &c.  Most  of  them  are  in  ruins 
names  the  Bndinoi;  Megasuienes,  Uiough  re-  cans^  by  time  or  by  Portuguese  deyastation. — 
siding  at  Palibothra,  does  not  speak  of  the  Of  the  many  battles  of  the  Buddhists  with  the 
Buddhists,  although  (about  800  B.  C.)  he  giyes  Bndimins  in  India  few  turned  out  fayorably  for 
a  fun  account  of  Uie  6  riyers  of  Pentapotamia,  the  former,  one  of  their  yictories  only  (A.D.  478) 
anddeseribea  Indian  manners;  'Strabo  speaks  being  worthy  of  record.  Although  Buddhism  was 
of  3  retigious  qrstems  in  India  (Book  xy.  of  most  ruthlessly  oyerthrown  during  a  contest 
his  geography)  that  of  Brahma,  and  that  of  which  lasted  for  15  centuries,  still  some  of  its 
the  Garmana  (apparently  the  Sarmanes,  a  sort  traces  remain  in  Hindostan.  In  the  4th  cez^ 
d  saintSi  pro1»bly  Buddhists) ;  Arrian  men-  tury,  Fa-bian  witnessed  its  decadence,  and  witli 
tions  a  Boudyas  as  8d  king  of  India;  Clement  other  Chinese  pilgrims,  especially  Hiuan-Thsang 
of  Alexandria  speaks  of  a  deified  Butta;  Vic-  (629-^46),  recorded  what  remained  of  it  and  its 
torinns  and  St.  Jerome,  of  a  Buddhas;  Cedre-  monumentB.^Haying  thus  narrated  the  history 
nas  and  Suidaa^  of  Bndas.  Clement  and  Jerome  of  Buddhism,  we  now  come  to  a  summary  of  its 
call  that  personage  a  gymnoaDphist,  meanina  doctrines,  and  of  their  principal  ramifications. 
I>robably  the  Jaioa  sect  whicn  worshipped  Ftfst  of  ail,  Buddhism  maintains  the  yacuity,un- 
naked  idols,  and  whose  chief  priests  were  reality,  and  illnsiyeness  of  nature.  Naught  is 
naked.  —  The  Jesuits  haye  endeayored  to  eyerywhere  and  always,  and  is  full  of  illusion. 
proye  Buddhism  to  be  of  Kestorian  origin ;  This  yery  nihilism  leyels  all  barriers  between 
bot  the  Kestorians  sought  the  protection  of  castes,  nationalities,  and  conditions  of  worldly 
the  fisansrudro  in  Persia,  and  came  into  cen-  fortune,  embracing  eyen  the  yilest  worm  in  the 
tral  Asia  sfter  their  expulsion  from  the  By-  brotherhood  of  Buddhism.  ^^  All  compounds  are 
zantine  empire,  as  late  as  the  6th  Christian  perishable,"  is  the  last  sentence  which  Suky- 
c^ntnry.  It  is  more  probable  that  Buddhism  amnni  is  belieyed  to  haye  uttered.  The  final  ob- 
had  an  infinenoe  on  western  creeds,  as,  for  in-  ject  is  Moksha,  Ninrana,  or  the  deliyerance  of 
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the  floul  from  all  pain  and  illosion.  The  endless  ooeans  in  breadth,  the  rocks  in  height),  in  the 
rotation  of  metempsyohosis  is  broken,  by  pre-  progression  of  84,  i2,  21, 10^,  6i,2|,  1,^  thoa- 
Tenting  the  soul  from  being  bom  again.  This  is  sands  of  yojanas  (about  6  miles  each).  The  whole 
attained  by  parification  from  even  the  desire  of  stands  again  in  the  genuine  ocean  known  to 
existence.  These  fondamental  traits  of  Buddh-  men,  in  which  are  the  4  islands  with  600  blets 
ism  are  plainly  comprehended  in  the  most  ancient  each.  The  southern  island^  or  India,  is  trian- 
positive  dogma,  whidi  is  oontiuned  in  the  4  Ary-  gnlar,  with  men  of  trigomo  face,  livmg  100 
ani  Satyanis,  the  sublime  truths  attributed  to  years,  8  yards  high ;  the  eastern,  semiciroolsr, 
Silkyamuni  in  his  first  sermon  in  the  gazelle-groTO  with  men  of  semilunar  face,  living  250  yean,  8 
near  Benares.  These  4  truths  relate  to  pain,  yards  high;  the  western,  circular,  with  round- 
its  origin^  its  annihilation,  and  the  way  leading  flaced  men,  living  600  years,  16  yards  hi^; 
to  annihilation.  "  Fain  is  birth,  a^,  disease,  whUe  the  northern  island  is  quadrangokr,  con- 
death,  the  meeting  with  what  one  dislikes,  the  tainin^  the  happy  square-faced  hyperboreans, 
separation  from  what  one  loves,  the  fulure  to  who  live  1,000  years,  and  measure  82  yarda. 
obtain  what  one  strives  for.  The  causes  of  pain  Chakrav^  (chaiBr€t^  region;  vala^  to  encom- 
are  the  desires,  lusts,  passions.  Annihilation  of  pass),  or  an  iron  wall  of  8,610,850  yojanas,  near 
all  these  causes  is  the  third  truth.  The  way  whicn  the  sea  is  very  shallow,  surrounds  the 
of  annihilation  again  has  8  parts:  right  view,  above-described  group.  Each  such  universe  has 
right  sense,  right  speech,  right  action,  right  po-  its  own  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  hell.  The  Men 
sition,  riglit  energy,  right  memory,  and  right  is  like  an  index  of  a  dial,  shading  each  island, 
meditation.''  Such  is  the  ^*  formula  of  faiu,^'  and  thus  producing  night.  Above  the  Hera 
found  upon  many  monuments,  as  well  as  in  rise  the  heavens  in  the  following  order:  1. 
many  books.  The  essence  of  Buddhistic  moral-  I>ita  lokas^  or  heaven  of  thegods,  6  in  number, 
ity  is  *'  to  eschew  every  thing  bad,  to  perform  formiuff  with  the  earth  the  JEamo  dhAtu  or  lost- 
every  thing  good,  to  tame  one's  thoughts'' — ^this  principle.  2.  Above  it  the  Rupa  dhdtu  or 
is  the  doctrine  of  Buddha.  As  the  doctrine  of  form-principle,  with  4  Dhydnaa  (divine  and 
Hohammed  is  succinctly  called  al  Islamu  dear  contemplations),  of  which  the  first  has 
(obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  apostle),  so  8  heavens  for  the  Brahmas  and  their  servants; 


genuine  law  of  Buddha  Soky  amuni  was  contuned  diidttLy  or  formless  and  colorless  principle,  with 

in  these  4  truths,  and  was  altogether  moral  and  4  heavens,  viz. :  one  of  iUimitea  space,  one  of 

practical.  All  the  mythology,  sacrifices,  penances  illimited  knowledge,  one  of  naugh^  and  the  vh 

hierarchy,  scholasticism,  mysticism,  which  we  of  neither  thinking  nor  not  thinking.    Among 

find  connected  with  it,  have  been  superadded  in  the  extreme  heavens,  the  lowest  m  poatioa 

progress  of  time,  in  different  countries,  and  and  majesty  is  that  of  the  Catur  mahardja 

under    manifold   circumstances.     This  mixed  kdyikaa  (guatuor  magnorum  regum  eomUum}, 

Buddhism,  as  depicted  in  the  above-mentioned  or  kings  of  demons,  a  sort  of  miniates  goard- 

Ilinayana,  comprehends  8  sections,  the  Dharm-  ing  the  higher  heavens.  The  2d.  jrayaitrinaat 

ma,  Vinaya,  ana  Abhidharmma.  We  will  give  an  (triginta  trium)  belongs  to  Indra,  who  ia^^ 

account  of  each  in  its  order :  I.  The  Dhahmma  highest  Buddhist  god.    The  26th  of  the  Ndwa^ 

(virtue,  duty,  law,  from  dhri^  to  support),  com-  MT^ndnd9anjndyatanam  (n€6  teUit  eognoteenU- 

prebends  the  revelation,  the  dogmas,  and  their  urn  nee  nan  coyna$eentium),  or  the  28th  anu 

precepts;  and  in  a  strict  sense,  cosmology  and  highest  heaven  of  all,  affords  a  life  of  80,0OU 

cosmography,  mythology,  metemp^ohosis,  and  great  Zalpas  or  periods  from  the  origin  of  one 

the  theory  of  salvation.  Buddhism  knows  of  no  world  to  the  beffioning  of  another.^  The  4tft 

creation.    "  The  worlds  are,  from  the  not-be-  Dhyana,  referred  to  above,  comprises  ItOW 

ginning,  in  a  continue  revolution  of  arising  and  Dhyanas  of  the  8d  kind,  or  1,000  roilhons  oi 

of  perishing."    Succession  is  the  only  reality ;  worlds  of  lust,  with  1,000    millions  of  i« 

^ery  thin^^  else  being  a  process  and  progress  of  Dhyunas,  and  5,000,000  of  the  2d ;  the  who^ 

becoming  in  the  concatenation  of  cause  and  forming  one  great  chiliocosm,  or  1,000  won(^ 

effect.    This  rotation  has  no  cause,  hence  no  Again,  1,000  great  oMliooosms,  as  ^^LJz^ 

beginning.    It  is  not  within  the  domain  of  the  perish   at  each  revolution,  form  a  ^^^t!! 

intellect  to  know  whence  all  entities  come  or  territory,  or  system  of  a  sin^e  Buddha.    ^^^}^ 

whither  they  go.    Four  things  are  immeasur-  the  northern   Buddhists  "  8,000   great  cm^ 

able,  viz. :  the  science  of  Buddha,  space,  the  cosms  "  is  a  stereotyped  phrase.    Twenty  gj^^ 

number  of  breathing  beings,  and  that  of  worlds^  ohiliocosms,  piled  one  above  the  other,  '^^^ 

A  Buddha  alone  can  conceive  the  worlds.    It  is  alotus-fiower,  of  which   an   ^^^^^^^ina 

heresy  to  believe  the  worlds  limited  or  illim-  blossom  in  the  "sea  of  aromas," each  oearinj 

ited,  or  neither  limited  nor  illimited.    Mount  20,000  millions  of  worlds.  The  number  of  mc^ 

Sumeru  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  as  deep  in  aromatic  seas  is  again  10  times  as  S^^^  ^^^ 

the  ocean  as  it  is  high  above  its  level.    This  number  which  we  would  write  with  *     ^j^ 

ocean  is  enclosed  by  a  girdle  of  rocks,  within  6  followed  by  4,456 488  zeros,"  and  ?''^"*  ^  AqoO 

other  concentric  oceans  with  similar  girdles,  extend,  in  common  print,  in  a  line  ^^,t*'^j 

which  decrease  toward  the  periphery    (the  feeL    The  above-named  8  groups  of  worioa 
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hmtsis  are  peopled  eTerywhere  by  entities  of  es  beyond  the  2d  Dhy&na.    Wind  d68tro3r8  still 

6  Gaiii  (goings  or  ways  of  re-birth),  of  which  higher  up  the  w^ole  8d  Dhyana.    The  scheme 

ikfint  3  are  good,  and  the  last  4  bad,  viz. :  1,  of  the  intensity  of  the  destmctions  is:  the  1st, 

The  way  of  the  Devaa,  or  gods,  who,  althonffh  8d  and  5th,  are  moderate ;  the  2d  and  6th  are 

BsaTowed  by  Buddha,  have  been  adopted  by  middling ;  the  4th  is  great.    The  world  preced* 

bis  fbOowers.     The  gcds  dwell  in  the  26  or  28  ingtiie  present  was  greatly  destroyed.    In  short, 

heavens,  and  lire  named  accordingly ;  the  4  great  there  is  a  whole  minute  tariff  of  the  medium, 

Idz^ES,  tiie   88,  the  not  fighting,  the  joy^  degree  and  extent  of  world-destructions.    The 

cbe  change-enjoying^  the  changing  others  arbi-  4th  Dhyana  forms  the  limit  of  destruction,  it 

trarily,  the  assembled  Brahmas,  the  servants  of  being,  together  with  the  higher  heavens,  a  res- 

Bnhni&,  the  great  Brahmiifl ;  the  gods  of  lim-  ervoir  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  universe. 

ited  light,  of  iHimited  light,  of  pure  light ;  of  The  Kalpa  of  emptiness  is  a  dark  vacuum  below 

limited  parity,  illimited  purity,  perfect  purity ;  the  preserved  heavens,  existing  during  20  inter- 

of  great  merita,  the  unconsdous,  the  not  great^  mediate  Ealpas;  after  which  a  wind  from  the 

the  exempt  tram   pain,  the  well-seeing,  the  10  quarters  begins  to  blow ;  then  a  doud  gath- 

beantiful,  the  highest ;  iUimited  space,  illimited  ers ;  rain  contained  by  the  wind  as  in  a  vessel. 

science,  the  place  of  nanght,  that  of  no-thought,  fills  the  vacuum  up  to  the  reservoir;  then  all 

and  not  no-thonght.    2.  The  way  of  men«    8.  beings  are  reproduced  b;^  the  churning  action 

That  of  the  Asnras,  (a.  not,  wra^  spiritnous  of  the  wind ;  first  the  annihilated  Dhyanas,  then 

liquor,)  or  most  powerral  bad  genii,  of  mon-  the  lower  r^ons,  the  ^^  throne  of  intelligence '* 

stroua  shapes.    4.  That  of  unreasoning  animals^  and  the  Boddhi-tree,  near  Buddha-Guya  (j^aiy  to 

divided  into  ibodess  bipeds,  quadrupeds,  multi-  sing),  and  the  lotus,  whose  number  of  blossoms 

peds.    ff.  That  of  Pretas,  goblins,  monsters  of  is  emblematic  of  that  of  the  Buddhas  (originally 

hupger  and  thirst,  giants,  moving  skeletons,  6,  afterwards  1,000)  in  the  fhture  Ealpas.  Many 

fire-eaters^  vampires,  &c    6.  The  denizens  or  of  the  beings  preserved  in  the  higher  heavens 

b^n,  placed  originally  in  4,  later  in  8,  at  last  in  are  reborn  on  the  new  earth,  with  bodies  shining 

136  helb  of  all  degrees,  from  a  sort  of  limbo  like  the  sun,  and  live  by  meditation.    After 

or  porgatory  to  the  Lohantarika  Naraha^  or  having  tasted  of  the  sweet  new  earth-sap,  their 

intamedlate  hell,  destined  for  sceptics,  who  are  bodies  begin  to  ferment  with  lusts,  to  have  need 

the  greatest  of  all  sinners.    These  hells  are  of  of  the  sun  and  moon  (which  only  then  shine 

Brahminic  invention. — As  seed  and  plant,  or  egg  forth),  and  they  deteriorate  in  the  ratio  of  their 

and  bird,  contain  and  follow  one  another  in  an  appetites.    Their  nutriments  grow  coarser,  and 

eodl^s  series ;  so  is  it  with  worlds.    Innumera-  excite  sexual  desires,  which  bc^t  the  necessities 

b)e  wofrids  have  thus  appeared  and  disappeared,  of  birth  and  other  evils.    The  greedy  accumu- 

This  chapter  of  world-renewals  is  the  most  late  too  much  rice,  which  ceases  to  grow  sponta- 

contradictory  and  incomplete  in  popular  Buddh-  neously ;  agriculture  therefore  becomes  impera- 

i^nv,  becanae  it  grew  up  by  ag^omerating  the  tive.    Then  **  mine  and  thine,^'  or  ownership, 

fantastic  notions  of  many  people  around  thenu-  are  contrived;  followed  by  laziness,  gluttony, 

dens  of  the  pnrer  doctrine.    AEalpalsaperiod  dissipation,  envy,  avarice,  theft,  murder,  war, 

of  destraction,  and  reconstruction,  and  a  Mahdr  kc.    Therefore,  Mah&  Sammata  (the  great  as- 

talpa  or  great  Elalpa,  as  we  have  said,  is  that  sented  to)  was  chosen  as  the  first  king  on  earth ; 

from  the  origin  of  a  world  to  the  beginning  of  and  castes  followed.    The  duration  of  life  sank 

a  new  one ;  it  is  subdivided  into  4  AsankhyO'  with  the  deterioration  of  beings  to  80,000  years ; 

Eaipaf  or  incalculable  Kalpas,  viz. :  of  destruo-  many  are  reborn  as  animals,  and  at  lost,  hell 

tion,  interval,  renewal,  stabUity ;  each  again  yawns.    After  this,  follows  the  Kalpa  or  sta- 

with  20  Antara  or  intermediate  Kalpas.    If  it  bility.    In  it  the  lire  of  men  lasts  only  10  years, 

should  rain  Incesaantly  during  8  years  on  the  then  80,000,  and  thus  gradually  and  alternatively 

whole  ^obe,  ^e  number  of  the  fE^en  drops  20  tim^  in  the  ratio  of  sinfulness.   In  this  the 

would  not  equal  that  of  the  years  of  one  Asan-  most  mi^estio  and  perfect  Buddhas  are  bom, 

khya.     Each  destruction  is  announced  100,000  for  the  renewal  of  the  Dharmma.    A  Kalpa 

years  in  advance  by  a  Deva,  calling  on  all  be-  with  5  Buddhas,  is  called  Bhadra  (prosperous, 

Ings  to  avoid  sin,  to  repent,  &c.    Monsters  and  virtuous),  and  such  is  the  present  one,  which  is 

many  of  the  damned  are  reborn  as  men ;  the  in  its  dedine.    Deterioration  by  sin  is  cured  by 

denizens  of  the  lower  heavens  and  men  rise  wars,  pestilence,  hunger,  scourges,  which  arouse 

Lig'her.    At  the  appointed  time  a  great  cloud  the  survivors  to  better  conduct — ^The  world  is 

rains  for  the  last  time;  then  every  thing  dries  governed  by  destiny.    This  differs  from  the 

up,  lower  beings  are  advanced,  and  only  sceptics  Greek  luapa^  the  Latin  fatum^  and  the  maniyat 

and  infidels  are  reborn  into  the  Lokantantarika.  of  the  Islam ;  nor  is  it  a  law  of  nature,  or  an 

The  dross  of  nature  is  now  annihilated ;  a  2d  eternal  decree,  or  predestination.    According 

and  a  3d  sun  dry  np  all  flowing  waters ;  a  4th  to  the  Buddhists,  living  beings  are  by  no  means 

and  5th  dry  np  the  ocean ;    a  6th  heats  the  products  of  nature.    Only  because  tiie  entities 

eartb  up  to  the  seat  of  Indra ;  the  Tth  at  last  nave  sinned  from  eternity  or  become  material, 

Indies  it  to  a  flame,  which  consumes  the  world  matter  exists ;  because  they  are  from  eternity  in 

to  less  thm  adies,  np  to  tiie  heavens  of  the  the  process  of  purification,  the  innumerable 

Brahm^sindusiYely.    The  liquid  destruction  by  worlds  arise  and  vanish.    The  entities  are  the 

csnataowatetB  is  somewhat  analogous,  and  reach-  marrow,  the  universe  is  its  lodging.    In  short, 

TOL.  IV.- 
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•     the  nniyerse  is  a  resnlt  of  the  morality  of  breath-  a  Baddha  or  an  Arohoha  (areha^  to  worship)  or 
ing  beings,  and  destiny  is  the  produot  of  their  saint  can  overlook  and  unravel  the  thouBandfoM 
merit  and  gailt    There  is  no  indivisible  abso-  knotted  threads  of  the  moral  chain.    Buddha 
lute  Brahma,  as  the  germ  of  nature.    The  cor-  said  once  to  Ananda:  ^If  a  well-doer  comes 
dinal  point  of  the  rotations  of  the  worlds  lies  to  hell,  the  merit  of  his  present  life  is  not  yet 
in  the  lowest  stations  of  the  4th  Dhyana,  viz. :  matured,  but  the  evil  of  a  former.    To  be  re- 
in the  2  heavens  of  ]fie  ffods  of  great  merits  warded  Wore  suoh  maturity  wodd  be  tanta- 
and  of  the  unconscious,  which  form  the  line  of  mount  to   being  paid   before   ^e  appointed 
demarcation  between  sm  and  sinlessness.  Mo-  term.^' — Treedom  is  obtained  only  after  the  es* 
rality  is  the  prime  agent  of  that  whirlwind  oape  from  the  bonds  of  desires,  and  from  the 
which  tosses  the  universe  into  being  and  not-  power  of  our  past  deeds.    Then  only  do  we  lee, 
being.    The   mode  of  its  action  is  variously  with  a  **  divine  eyei"  our  numbeneas  birtha, 
expired.— Beings  migrate,  because  they  are  risings  and  fiEdlings,  which  are  all  due  to  our  ao* 
sinful,  by  having  &llen  through  terrestrial  nour-  tions.    The  succession  of  the  existences  of  a 
ishment  into  avarice,  hatred,  &c.,  in  conse-  determinate  being,  is  also  a   succession  of 
qnenceofunatoned  guilt  informer  lives.  Buddh-  souls,  which  are  united  by  the  law  of  moral 
ism  makes  no  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  individ-  causality,  each  one  being  the  product  of  the 
uol  entities.    Sansura  Tson,  Ist.  timul^  «n,  to  guilt  or  merit  of  all  its  predeoessors.    "Whenui 
go)  or  mundane  life,  is  Uie  fundamental  evil,  the  mdividnal  dies,  the  body  is  broken,  the  soul  is 
ocean  of  existence  with  the  4  poisonous  streams :  extinguished,  leaving  merely  its  deeds  with  their 
birth,  age,  disease,  and  death,  upon  which  we  are  consequences,  as  a  germ  of  a  new  individual 
tossed  by  the  storm  of  passion;   restless  and  According  to  the  germinating  power,  detennmed 
without  haven.    Out  of  the  Sansora  there  Is  by  the  Karman  (morality  of  actions),  the  result 
naught ;  on  the  one  hand  there  is  emptiness,  is  an  animal,  or  a  man,  or  a  democ^  or  a  god. 
and  on  the  other  Nirvana,  or  beatific  enfran-  Identity  of  souls  is  thus  replaced  by  their  oonti- 
chisement.    In  Sansara  there  is  no  truth,  no  nuity,inthesolutionofthe  moral  problem.  Each 
essence ;  aU  is  deceit  and  fiillacy.    It  is  only  soul  inherits  the  fruits  of  the  Earman  and  the 
constant  in  inconstancy;  in  it  eveiy  form  or  office  of  liberating  and  purifying  its  predecessor, 
determination  breaks  like  a  bubble.    Birth  leads  I  ought,  therefore,  not  to  act  well  merely  on 
to  death,  death  to  rebirth,  youth  to  old  age ;  behalf  of  my  own  selfish  weal,  but  for  the  ben* 
beauty,  health,  wealth,  vanish.    All  ages  are  efitof  anew  ^'V'v^i<^h  ^  ^  follow  after  mo. 
beset  by  peculiar  evils.    Death  is  not  Uie  last  The  Buddhistic  metempsychosis  is,  therefore, 
of  pains,  for  it  leads  to  birth  again.    Sin  de-  rather  a  metamorphosis  of  the  souL    "  A  lamp 
grades  to  a  lower  being  or  leads  into  helL    Even  is  lighted  from  another ;  the  lamps  differ,  the 
godliness  does  not  exempt  fit)m  rebirth  or  from  second  only  receiving  the  light  ftom  the  first 
relapse  into  a  bad  CkUi  (way)  of  rebirth. — ^With  So  is  it  also  in  regard  to  souls." — ^The  final  goal 
regard  to  ontology,  and  psychology,  the  phUo-  of  Buddhistic  salvation  is  the  uprooting  of  sio, 
sophio  schools  oiBuddhisai  are  at  variance,  and  by  exhausting  existence,  by  impeding  its contin- 
especially  concerning  the  notions  of  the  soul,  nance ;  in  short,  by  passing  out  of  the  Sansara 
and  of  the  Nirv&na.    In  some  cases  the  soul  into  the  Nirvana.  The  signification  of  the  latter 
of  man  may  sink  even  below  the  6  Qatis  or  termisaprolifio  subject  of  discuasion  and  speca- 
ways  of  rdbirth  into  the  vegetable  and  minerid  lation  with  the  different  philosophic  schools  and 
way;  although  this  view  is  less  supported  by  religious  sects  of  Buddhistic  Asia.    Itsinterpre- 
the  more  ancient  texts,  than  by  Brahminic  or  ters  prefer  vague  definitions,  from  fear  of  offend- 
Thibetan  legends.     £lesa  {hlisoy  to  suffer  or  ing  sectarians.  It  means  the  highest  enfrancbise- 
infiict  pain),  or  the  original  sin  in  a  former  ex-  ment;  totheists,  the  absorption  of  individual  life 
istence.  is  the  fountain  of  all  evil.    Its  conquest  in  God;  to  atheists  in  nauffht.    The  Thibetans 
is  the  last  aim  of  all  life  and  effort.    He  who  translate  it  bv  Myarngan4(>»'hdah^^  the  con- 
breaks  its  fetters,  **  breaks  through  the  eggshell "  dition  of  one  freed  from  pain ;  eternal  salvatioo, 
and  escapes  the  alternation  of  births.  The  Ele-  or  freedom  from  transmigration.  Its  etymaare: 
sa  awakens  evil  desires,  whidi  are  chains  to  ntr,  not;  van,  to  blow,  and  arrow;  its  ortbo- 
existence;  this  clinging  to  life  impels  ns  to  a  graphy  isi^rrtdna;  its  oollaterals  are:  Nirvtcr 
renewal  of  existence,  and  to  further  wandering  namoitahay  liberation ;  nirtvdpoy  putting  oot, 
after  death ;  the  love  of  life  begets  new  life,  as  a  fire,  &c.    It  is  IftHbdna  in  Pali,  Ifiian  m 
Both  this  motive  and  the  so-called  destiny  by  Burmese,  Kiruphan  in  Siamese,  Ifi-pan  in  Cbi' 
morality  have  their  root  in  the  Klesa:  the  nese.    Weighing  all  divergencies  in  its  exegesi5, 
former  acting  as  impulse  or  gravitation  into  it  may*  be  safely  designated  as  the  definitivo 
corporeality,  the  latter,  as  the  germ,  leading  to  enfranchisement  from  existence  without  a  new 
the  realization  of  the  former.    With  the  death  birth,  the  cessation  from  all  misery.  It  is  the  Bo- 
of  the  body  the  soul  Is  not  fireed  from  its  de-  yond  of  the  Sansura,  its  contradiction ;  witboot 
sires,  but  wanders  by  that  Gati,  which  it  de-  space,  time,  or  force.    In  the  Sd  council  it  was 
serves.    All  good  and  bad  deeds  are  balanced  declared  to  be  ineffable  and  indeecribablc.  Im^ 
against  each  other  like  credit  and  debit  in  a  being  the  lummum  malumf  its  annihilation  is 
commercial  account,  and  determine  individu^  the  summum  honum.    The  common  definition 
destiny,  not  providentially  but  in  consequence  of  is  '^  total  annihilation  of  pains  and  of  the  Skan- 
the  endless  chain  of  causes  and  effects.    Only  dhoi  or  attributes  of  ezistenoe,"     But  tbi« 
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"  beatifjing  dogma  of  OAnghf '  became  "widithe  oome  a  Buddha ;  espedaHy  Dipanglcara  Baddha 
My  a  mere  emandpatioa  from.  snfSiriiig  and  and  6  others.    Of  the  6  sayionra  of  the  prea- 
cessation  of  ezisteoGei    Bj  dint  of  Dhyana  (di-  ent  Bhadra  S^alpa  8  appeared  before  Sakyamoni^ 
Tina  meditation)  and  of  ecstasy,  the  sonl,  forsak*  namely :  Kraknohouda  (kraiaeh,  saw ;  vda,  end), 
log it8  sdfishnesB,  may>  even  during  bodily  lif&  Karakamnni  (harahOj  gold;  mimi,  saintV  and 
emit  itaelf  momentarily  to  the  ISiryftna;  ana  £asyapa(ikd«yat8piritaoaaUqaor;^  to  drink), 
for  this  reason  this  was  also  considered  as  one  while  the  5tb,  Maittreyaj.  (mitra^  fhend,  charity) 
of  the  higher  heayena,  as  the  empyr»nm  of  the  is  yet  to  come. — Many  legends  concerning  the 
formless  and  ocdorless  world.    In  progress  of  predecessors  of  Sakyamoni  are  implied  to  him ; 
time,  the  Nirvana  was  divided  into  8  kinds,  and  it  is  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  repre- 
Tbe  simple  KirvSna,  the  Parinirvana  or  com-  sented  his  doctrine  aspre-Brahminic.  All  these 
plete  Kirvana,  and  the  ICahaparinirv&na  or  great  Buddhas  of  the  dimmest  antiquity  are  dogmatic, 
complete  Nirvana,  answering  to  the  8  degrees  of  mytholc^cal,  and  fantastic  personages.     Our 
wisdom  and  of  sanctity.    In  the  modem  mys-  historic  Baddha  is  also  not  altogether  free  from 
tic-pantheislae  schools,  which  contain  a  mix-  legendary  qualities.    For,  says  a  legend,  when 
tare  of  ffivaiam,  the  l«irvana  means  the  retun  in  unfathomable  fore-ages,  Brahmfi  saw  a  youth 
into  the  abstract  nameless  monad  or  original  carrying  his  mother  uirongh  a  most  terrible 
Baddha.   From  a  higher  point  of  view,  both  the  tempest,  he  instilled  into  his  heart  the  wish  to 
Sans&ra  and  Nirv&na  are  each  a  naught;  the  become  a  Baddha.    This  wish  lasted  during  the 
former  being  diangeable  naught  by  deception  ;  revelation  of  125,000  Buddhas,  and  his  prospeo- 
the  latter  naught  absolutely.  The  Sansara  exists  tive  stage  was  matured  while  887,000  Baddhaa 
only  to  ignoRinoe :  it  is  a  mere  iUusion  of  the  were  turning  the  wheel  of  &ith.    As  a  Bodhi- 
Miya.    Ftom  the  destruction  of  this  ignorance,  sattva  he  offered  flowers  to  Dipangkara,  on  a 
the  Nirvana  results. — In  the  Ealpa  of  restoration  spot  near  the  present  Jellalabad. — ^The  Jdtakaa 
tiie  most  perfect  Buddhas  appear  to  turn  the  (janOy  to  be  bom)  and  Jdtakamalas  {mdlc^ 
wheel  of  uith,  and  inangurate  a  new  period  of  wreath  of  flowers)  on  the  migrations  of  Bakya, 
re?e2ation  and  salvation.  Innumerable  Buddhas  are  a  favorite  subject  of  oriental  monastic  poe- 
kre  already  t^peared.    They  are  beings  who  try,  as  well  as  of  the  pictorial  and  plastic  arts,  and 
LtTe  raised  thexnselves  with  their  own  energy,  a  source  of  many  pious  frauds.    Dsanglun  (the 
1)T  Tirtoes  and  sacrifices  of  all  sorts  in  thousands  wise  and  the  fool),  a  Thibetan  collection  of  such 
cf  births,  to  this  highest  pinnacle.    AUare  bom  legends,  and  kindred  worksi  are  of  recent  date. 
in  central  India,  and  their  mother  dies  on  the  B&kyamuni,  although  passing  through  560  trans- 
7th  day  alter  giving  them  birth ;  their  doctrine  formations  (as  king,  hermit,  priest,  courtier, 
ii  one    and  the  same;  in  short,  their  whole  Brahmin,  Indra,  merchant^  ana  as  animals  of 
biography  is  a  stereotyped  copy  of  that  of  many  kinds),  in  a  Oingalese  legend,  preserved 
Stkramtuii.    They  differ  merely  m  parentage,  his  BodMsattvio  character  in  the  greatest  purity, 
ooe  being  of  Braluninic,  another  of  E^hattrijric,  His  sufferings  on  behalf  of  the  salvation  of  the 
extrsctioQ;  in  age  (which  is  determined  by  that  world,  were  extraordinary  in  their  number  as 
of  the  period  in  which  they  reveal  themselves),  well  as  in  their  most  horrible  nature.    These 
one  living  less  than  a  hundred,  another  many  Jatakas  took  place  mostly  at  Benares  and  on 
thousands  of  years ;  in  size,  one  being  6  feet,  the  Indus,  about  the  time  of  Obrist^s  birth, 
another  80.000  miles  in  stature,  according  to  the  and  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding.    A 
character  of  the  period.    They  are  callea  TaUi-  spot  is  shown  even  now  at  Attock,  where,  as  a 
agstas  (tatha^  thus;  aaick,  known,  and  gone),  prince,  he  offered  his  body  to  be  devoured  by  a 
The  Teaching  of  each  evirates  with  time,  starving  tigress  and  her  young;  and  a  few  miles 
while  sins  grow.    Then  a  JSodhisattva  (intelli-  thence  another,  where  he  used  his  own  skin  as 
race  of  truth)  is  chosen  among,  and  by  the  a  tablet,  splinters  of  his  bones,  as  stjlesy  and  his 
biesaed  on  high,  who  is  to  become  by  a  new  blood  as  ink,  to  record  a  lost  passage  of  the 
birth  on  earth,  a  Bud^a.    His  career  has  8  Dharmma.    In  the  legend  of  the  royal  prince 
sages  of  immeasurable  lensth,  viz. :  1.  That  of  Yesantara,  his  penultimate  life  as  a  Bodhisattva 
decioon  to  become  a  Buddha ;  2.  That  of  pros-  is  ushered  in  by  his  Mahajdtakd^  or  great  birth, 
pect ;  and  8,  that  of  nomination  by  the  Tathdr  This  legend  is  popular  among  all  BuddhiBtio  na- 
eata,  whom  he  meets  on  earth.    Only  a  monk  tions,  from  the  Oaimucks  to  Oeylon  and  Slam ;  in 
possessed  of  the  fruit  of  the  4  Dhy  ftnas,  and  who  it  he  makes  the  most  extraordinary  sacrifices  of 
ims  met  with  a  Baddha  during  a  preceding  life,  his  person  and  of  his  wife  and  children.    Yes- 
can  thus  be  diosen.  The  exercise  of  the  6  Par-  antara  went  to  the  heaven  of  the  joyfril ;  thence, 
aodtaa  (Pdra$i  JjBiL^prmter;  ita — ittUj  a,  um)  in  the  shape  of  a  white  elephant^to  the  body 
«'/  charity,  kindness^  patience,  energy,  medita-  of  Maha  Maya  to  be  bom  as  Sakyamuni.    His 
tion,  and  wisdom,  in  their  highest  aegree,  and  royal  father  became  his  other  father,  Suddbodana. 
during  millions  of  existences,  can  alone  fit  the  The  law  which  he  revealed  is  to  last  for  5,000 
individual  for  this  careerimd  mission.— Few  of  years^  and  disappear  with  the  world  before 
^  innumerable  Buddhas,  who  are  said  to  have  the  advent  of  Maittreya,  whom   he  had  al- 
zred.  on  earth  many  millions  of  Kalpas  before  ready  crowned  in  heaven,  and  who  is  to  bring 
sakyanmni,  are  nominally  recorded ;  but  24  of  a  period  of  peace  and  holiness  upon  earth.    II. 
tagiznmediatepredecesflorsarementionedbyhim-  The  Yinata  (oi,  before;  nt,  to  guide) is  the  dis- 
tei^aUofwiMxapromisedhimthatheihouldbe-  dpline  of  the  priests;  one  oi  its  parts,  called 
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n2a  (to  learn),  re^^ardB  the  morality  .of  luTmeiL  dwell  with  their  parents  or  friends.     Thej 
The  Sramanoi  (sense-tamers)  are  boimd  to  ob-  also  shave  their  heads,  dress  in  white,  and  go 
serve  260  ordinances.    Of  these  10  are  essen*  aboat  begging,  sometimes  for  the  monasterj. 
tial,  viz. :  not  to  kill,  not  to  sted,  to  be  chaste,  The  abbots,  or  heads  of  monasteries,  are  chosen 
not  to  lie,  not  to  get  drank,  not  to  eat  in  the  by  a  meeting  of  the  monks :  bat  in  Slam  and 
afternoon,  not  to  sing  or  dance,  &c.,  to  abstain  Barmah  thej  are  appointea  by  the  king,  and 
from  ornamental  dresses,  not  to  ase  a  large  bed,  among  the  Lamas  of  Thibet  they  are  elected  by 
not  to  receive  precioos  metals;  6  concern  the  the  college.    The  nomber  of  monks  in  a  mon- 
respect  to  be  paid  to  Baddha,  to  the  law,  and  astery  is  from  4  to  majoj  thousands,  especially 
to  the  priesthood.    Good  condact,  good  health,  in  northern  oomitries;  for  instance,  in  the  col- 
and  little  learning   suffice  for   aamission  to  legiate  monastery  of  the  Ohntucts,  in  Mongolia, 
monkhood ;  even  in  very  early  youth.    The  there  are  80,000.    On  the  whole,  the  hierux^y 
novice  is  eigoined  to  eat  only  the  leavings  of  is  more  democratic  than  monarchic.    Tfe  have 
laymen's  meals,  to  wear  a  soiled  garment  of  seen  that  the  uninterrupted  series  of  28  pa- 
rags,  to  live  near  the  roots  of  trees,  to  use  the  triarchs,  who  are  believed  to  have  followed 
urine  of  cows  as  medicine,  not  to  boast  of  Buddha  Sukyamuni,  has  no  historic  foundation, 
superhuman  faculties.    Ordination  is  performed  In  Thibet,  however,  there  is  a  minutely  regnla- 
with  many  ceremonies,  on  great  festival  days,  ted  hierarchic  and  monarchic  government  nn- 
The  vows  do  not  bind  for  the  whole  of  me.  der  the   Dalai-Lama,  who  is  always  reborn 
The  clerical  dress,  which  consists  of  an  under-  after  death  in  another  person,  and  whose  ad- 
jacket,  a  gown  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  fas-  ministration  is  carried  on,  during  his  minority, 
tened  by  a  girdle,  and  a  doak  over  the  left  by  regents. — ^In  the  beginning  Buddhism  was 
shoulder,  all  yellow,  must  be  kept  on,  even  at  very  simple,  without  a  complicated  system  of 
night,  and  its  loss  entails  that  of  the  priestly  saints;  but  in  progress  of  time  we  find:  teach- 
character.    Different  climates,  sects,  and  dig-  ers  of  theolo^ ;  Arya$  (venerables),  who  know 
nities  have  introduced  some  modifications ;  thus,  the  4  truths;  men  of  the  4  paths  or  fr^ts 
Lamaists  wear  crimson   or  violet   garments,  those  who  have  attained  the  stream  whidi  floats 
New  and  costly  materials,  cut  in  pieces,  are  them  into  Uie  Nirvana;  others  who  will  rc- 
sometimes  sewed  together  and  sprinkled  with  turn  yet  once  to  life;  others  who  will  not  re- 
dust,  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law.  turn ;  and  ArehaU,  or  the  worshipful,  who  are 
Except  apostles  and  very  holy  men,  all  others  perfectly  pure,  infallible,  endowed  with  mirac- 
shave  their  heads  and  beards  at  the  new  and  ulcus  powers,  and  see  the  Nirvana ;  stiU  bigher 
full  moon.    The  nails  and  teeth  are  kept  clean.  saint&  of  8  sorts,  according  to  the  8  passaMs 
The  indispensable  implements  of  a  Bhikshu  or  or  vehicles.    The  8  sorts  are:  those  having  ufo 
mendicant  are :  a  great,  round,  narrow-mouthed  on  account  of  their  being  pupils  of  Sakyamnni ; 
bowl,  without  a  handle,  for  receiving  alms;  a  Pratyeka  Buddhas,  or  self-saviours, 0  million 
sort  of  sieve  or  ewer  to  filter  water ;  a  staff  or  times  higher  than  Archats,  comprehending  all 
umbrella;  a  rosary  of  108  beads;  a  razor,  and  causalities;  and  Boddhisattvas,  a  sort  of  embryo- 
needles.    Beside  these,  he  has  no  property,  nio  Buddhas.    The  8  passages  or  vehicles  are 
and  lives  altogether  on  alms,  which  he  collects  represented  as  being  drawn,  tiie  little  hj  ante- 
without  importuning  the  givers. — Solitude  and  lopes,  the  middle  by  goats,  the  great  by  oxen. 
wandering  about,  begging  without  a  fixed  resi-  Buddha  himself  is  represented  to  have  been 
dence,  were  soon  exchanged  for  residence  in  thrice  as  great  in  body  as  ordinary  men,  of  the 
convents,  with  cells  for  single  monks.    Oeli-  most  majestic  beautv  of  appearance,  with  S3 
bacy  is  strictly  eigoined.    The  homes  of  lux-  great  and  80  lesser  characters  of  phvsicid  per- 
nry,  of  nobles,  of  widows,  and  infidels,  must  be  fection.  with  a  protuberance  on  the  head,  with 
avoided  by  the  begging  monk.    The  receiving  bluLsh-black  locks  flowing  like  a  periwig,  a  toft 
of  alms  or  of  presents  is  regarded  as  a  favj}T  to  of  hair  between  the  brows,  &c.    His  footsol^ 
the  given  who  is  more  benefited  than  the  re-  are  marked  with  various  emblems,  such  aa  a 
ceiver.    it  is  a  sin  to  receive  more  than  is  need-  wheel  with  many  spokes,  an  umbrella,  an  de- 
ful  for  one  meal,  or  to  spill  a  part  of  the  gift,  or  phant^s  trunk,  a  lotus,  mount  Mem,  the  aim, 
to  separate  liquid  from  solid  victuals.    Animal  moon,  tiger,  mystic  crosses,    llie  atmosphere 
food  is  forbidden,  and  even  vegetables  while  abouthimisaromatic,  his  head  is  surrounded  by 
retaining  the  power  of  germinating.   Although  a  halo  of  light. — ^Buddhism  favored  the  laity  by 
poverty  be  a  law  for  single  monks,  the  monas-  admitting  Qxem  to  salvation,  and  binding  them 
teries  can  receive  and  possess  great  wealth,  to  the  priests.     Updaaha$  and  Updaaku  Chp^ 
lands,  serfb,  &c.,  for  the  maintenance  of  tem-  before;  (ua^  to  beware  male  and  female  r^igious 
pies  and  stupas.    Obedience  and  subordination  servants,  a  sort  ox  half  monks  and  half  nuns  % 
are  less  required  than  fraternal  and  peaceful  bound  to  observe  the  first  5  of  the  above  lO 
conduct.    8ins  are  confessed  twice  a  month,  to  precepts,  with  the  following  5 :  not  to  swear  or 
an  assembly  of  at  least  4  priests.   The  penalties  curse,  not  to  talk  nonsense,  not  to  be  ooncnpia- 
are  not  cruel,  and  consist  in  repentance,  repri-  cent  or  greedy  of  pleasure,  not  to  be  malignaixt^ 
mand,  suspension,  or  expulsion,  according  to  to  eschew  superstition,  heresy,  and  scepticisuu 
the  character  of  the  sins.    Nuns  (BhihahuniS  In  short,  the  whole  morality  is  more  one  of  ez&« 
have  to  observe  the  same  rules  as  monks,  ana  durance,  of  patience,  of  submission,  and  abefti- 
to  be  respectful  to  them;  some  are  allowed  to  nence,  tnan  of  action,  of  energy,  of  enterpriac 
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A  gflwrel  loTe  of  all  beings  !s  its  nndens ;  eadi  piece  of  bent  iyory,  ftbont  d  inches  long,  kept  ina 

mmal  bein^  our  neighbor  or  possible  relative,  splendid  ohapel  and  snrronnded  by  many  jewels. 

ToJore  eren  our  enemies,  to  offer  onr  lives  for  Buddha's  BkaR,  eyeballs,  sbonlder-blade,  d^, 

ednafa^  to  abstain  even  from  defensive  warfare,  hismanoscript  of  the  Dharmma,  his  gowns,  alms- 

to  gain  the  greatest  of  victories  by  conqnering  pot,  &c^  his  shadow,  heaven-ladder,  his  animal 

OQtfoli^  to  avoid  all  vices,  to  practise  all  virtnes  bodies,  as  bird,  elepheuit,  &c^  the  Boddhitree  at 

of  bomility  and  mildn^  to  be  obedient  to  Gaya,  and  many  other  relics,  are  shown  in  vari- 

Biperiors,  to  cherish  and  respect  parents^  old  ons  places.    Belies  are  kept  in  stupcu  or  topM 

age,  learning,  virtnoos  and  holy  men,  to  provide  of  peculiar  construction ;  the  shape  of  a  water- 

fyoL  ahdteTy  and  comfort  for  men  and  animals,  bubble,  and  one  or  sevend  umbrellas  being 

to  punt  trees  on  the  roads,  dig  wells,  &c. — such  characteristic  and  symbolic  features  of  these 

are  the  mond  duties  of  BuddhistSL    No  reli^on  monuments,  among  which  &e  celebrated  porce- 

is  demised   by  them,  religious  wars   waged  lainpagodaof  the  convent  of  celestial  beatitude 

against  dtssentera  have  never  been  heard  of  at  Kankinff  is  the  principal   Most  have  cupolas; 

among  fliemL ;  the  only  contest  on  record  beins  but  some,  like  the  Suvwrghana  of  the  Mongols, 

that  between  the  Thibetan  Tellow  and  Bed  are   pyramids,   or   only  truncated   pyramids. 

ci^  in  which  the  latter  were  driven  out  into  Their  height  is  from  a  few  inches  to  800  feet 

the  nigh  vaQeys  of  the  Himalaya  (Bhotan,  Ne-  and  more.     Most  of  them  contain  a  small 

paol,  Trti!akh|  kc)    ^*  Honor  your  own  faith,  cavity,  in  which  the  relics  are  kept ;  but  some 

and  do  not  slander  that  of  others.*'  is  a  Buddh-  are  soHd.    A  trinity,  called  7¥iratna  (8  jewels), 

istio  maxim.    Kublai-Ehan,  who  became  a  con-  was  at  last  developed  in  the  less  thim  unitarian 

vert  in  1S59,  aDowed  priests,  of  all  creeds  to  Buddhism,  probably  the  prototype  of  the  Brah- 

*'  swarm  at  his  conrt,"  who  wero  eager  to  con-  mlnic  IHmurtti^  but  certainly  a  personification 

Y&t  bhn  to  their  own  Mth.    The  persecutions  of  the  ancient  formula,  ""  Buddha,  Dharmma 

of  Christians  in  Japan,  Ohina,  Siam,  dxs.,  are  Haw),  and  &in^Aa  (collection  V  We  know  the  2 

occasioiied   by  other   than  religious   causes,  former.    Bangha  is  the  collection  or  congrega- 

being  commonly  reprisals  again^  their  inter-  tion  of  saints,  or  what  we  call  the  church  or 

meddlini^  habits.    National  barriers  have  been  the  council ;  but  at  last  it  came  to  mean  simply 

znost  eSbctoally  levelled  to  the   ground  by  the  priesthood.    Since  the  priesthood  was  the 

Baddhism.    Polygamy  is  not  countenanced,  but  representative  of  Buddha,  and  the  expounder 

merely  tolerated  where  it  had  existed  before  of  the  Dharmma,  it  became  itself  ^e  whole 

Boddhiam  came  in.    Monogamy  is  the  rule  in  trinity,  and  even  God ;  though  in  pure  Buddh- 

Ceykn,  Biam,  Bnrmah,  somewhat  less  so  in  ism  no  €rod  is  mentioned.    The  original  for- 

Tbibet,  Mon»>lia,  and  among  the  Oalmucks.  mnla   of  a   prayer:    ^^I   take    refuge  with 

Wbat  we  call  ille^timate  chOdren  are  not  dis-  Buddha,  I  take  refhge  with  Dharmma,  I  take 

owned  or  abandoned,  but  taken  care  of,  al-  refuge  with  Sangha,"  is  repeated  mechanically 

though  th^  have  no  equal  right  of  inheritance  €id  infinitum  by  tne  aid  of  the  beads;   the 

with  the  strictly  legitimate.    Woman,  in  gen-  movement  of  the  lips  being  sufficient  to  render 

eral,  is  better  treated  than  by  any  other  orient-  it  efficacious.    At  last  praying  machines  were 

alreli^oa.    In  the  cold,  high  re^ons  of  Thibet,  constructed,  consisting  of  a  sort  of  hollow 

and  in  the  Bimalayan  valleys,  polyandry  is  not  barrel,  whidi  turns  on  an  axis,  and  in  which 

rare,  aevexal  (sometimes  as  many  as  10)  men,  the  prayer,  written  on  a  great  many  little 

mostly  brotlim,  having  but  one  wife. — Wor-  scrolls,  is  turned  about  like  coffee  in  a  roaster. 

ship,  in  oor  sense  of  the  word,  arose  slowly  and  Fa-hian,  the  Ohineee  pilgrim,  describes  (A.  D. 

kte  in   Buddhism.     Almsgiving,  confession,  400)  some  which  he  saw.    Some  are  colossaL 

preadiing;  explainhig  the  reasons  for  the  ine-  and  moved  by  wind  or  water,  or  by  special 

quality  of  Ibrtane,  ai^  other  relations  between  turners,  or  merely  kicked  into  motion  by  passers 

the  dergy  and  laity,  produced,  at  last,  the  use  by.  Magic  formulas  of  exoroism,  storm-making, 

of  prayers,  of  adoration,  and  of  sacrifices.    The  raising  from  death,  &c.,  remnants  of  ancient 

xtkooarj  of  Sdkyamuni,  his  pretended  image.  Shamanism,  have  been  engrafted  upon  Buddhism 

his  rdiea  (afterward  those  of  others),  became  amongst  the  Mongols  and  Calmueks.    Sermons 

ol^Qcts  of  idolatry.    Buddha  is  said  to  have  have  also  become  an  integral  part  of  worship, 

made  a  portrait  of  himself  which  became  the  as  also  processions  around  temples  or  stupas, 

stereotype  model  of  an   infinity  of  images,  with  reucs ;  sacrifices  of  fruit,  flowers,  incense, 

stotoes,  and  &e  like.    The  ancient  Buddhistio  eatables  (not  bloody) ;  confession  of  laymen, 

painth^  in  fresco,  as  found  in  grottoes,  are  consecration  of  sacred  water,  sacred  baths  or 

nighly  creditable  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  baptisms  (in  Mongolia),  fastings,  psalm-singing, 

painters,  who  were  mostly  monks.    Three  sorts  chorale  benedictions,  utanies.    The  Lamas  are 

of  rolics  of  Bnddha  and  of  saints  are  distinguish-  dressed,  in  pontificals,  like  those  of  the  Gatholio 

ed,  viz.,  bodily  dMtm  (elements)  or  iariras  bishops.  The  temples  are  square,  with  a  nave 

(9ri,  to  Injure),  such  as  teeth,  hairs,  nails,  pieces  and  lateral  halls,  separated  from  it  by  columns. 

of  bones;  things  once  possessed  by  the  saint ;  Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  sanctuary  with  the 

and  objects  wiu  which  he  came  into  contact,  altar,  and  images  of  saints.    In  some  there  is  a 

Tbe  most  renowned  of  relicsis  Buddha's lefteye*  dagoba  under  a  cupola.    Paintings,  banners, 

tooth,  the  present  jmlladium  of  Gey  Ion,  whose  garlands,  tapestries,  allegoric  representations 

history  ni  quite  romantic  and  miraculous.   It  is  a  adorn  the  church.    There  are  8  altar  imple- 
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ments:    an  iiml>re]Ia,   a  horn,   oroases  en-  for  goda"  There  are  bat  2  aoQroeaof  knowledge; 

twined  in  a  knot  of  24  angles,  a  lotus-flower,  a  aenraal  perception  and  logical  deduction.  There 

gold-flsh,  a  ewer,  a  wheel,  an  allegory  of  5  are  2  i>rinoipal  philosophic  schools :  1,  thst  of 

senses ;  all  symbolic  of  Buddha,  and  made  of  the  Vaibhdshikoi,  or  dilemmists,  who  m^mtiitB 

pasteboard  or  of  metal,  varnished,  gilt,  and  iheneoessityof  immediate  contact  with  the  ob- 

painted.    On  the  altar  are  sacrificial  shells,  ssr  Ject  to  be  known ;  2,  that  of  the  SautraiUiiai^ 

cred  vessels,  a  metallic  mirror  to  reflect  Buddha^s  who  insist  on  perception  and  on  deduction 

image,  a  round  plate  with  5  protuberances,  therefrom.    Some  among  the  former  r^eot  the 

representing  the  Mem  and  the  4  Dvipas  or  quar-  existence  of  the  world.    Buddhistic  logic  is  ex- 

ters  of  the  world,  and  a  chalice.    Fumigations,  oeedingly  contradictory.    Each  detemunstion 

iUumlnations,  music,  b^-ringing,  and   many  ends  in  naught    To  be  is  said  also  not  to  be. 

other  things  similar  to  those  used  in  the  west^  A  common  formula  of  arguing  is  this:  "  A 

attend  the  rites.    Beside  tlie  festiyals  at  the  thingisandisnot,anditneither  isnor  isnot" 

new  and  full  moon,  and  some  others  in  different  The  method  is  purely  dogmatio  and  dialedie, 

countries,  there  are  8  great  annual  festivals,  proceeding  with  stereotyped   categories  end 

One  is  called  the  lamp-festival  at  the  close  of  formulas.    Philosophy,  cosmology,  and  thed* 

the   'FarsAo,  or   rainy  season,  our   autumn;  ogy,  are  an  overturning  wheel  without  soy 

there  is  another  at  the  beginning  of  spring;  locomotion.    In  general,  the  wheel  and  water- 

one  on  the  day  of  the  conception  or  birth  of  bubble  are  the  constant  emblems  and  ^ymbob 

Sakyamuni,  whose   time   varies   in  different  of  Buddhistic  reasoning,  which  is  most  develop- 

countries.    There  is  also,  in  some  parts,  a  4th  ed  in  the  theory  of  the  **  great  passage.*'  Hatter 

festival,  when  the  images  of  Buddha  and  of  the  is  merely  a  product  of  morality.    Some  schoob 

saints  are  carried  about  on  wagons ;  and  in  the  count  6  elements,  with  as  many  qualities  and 

north  a '6th,  is  that  of  the  consecration  of  wap  senses ;  some  have  6,  viz. :  earUi,  hard,  nose; 

ter,  rivers,  lakes.    The  Lamas  also  say  masses  water,  wet,  tongue;  fire, hot,  eye;  air,  movable, 

for  the  repose  of  souls.    Synods  are  held  annu-  akin ;  ether,  audible,  ear.   To  tiiese  is  added  the 

ally  and  quinquennially;   the  latter,  in  olden  ifaiuu,  or  common  sensorium,  whose  objects  are 

times,  on  the  sacred  plain  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Dharmma  (law,  being,  nature  matier]L  and 

the  Ganffes  and  Jumna,  called  the  great  alms-  the    Vidjndna  (science,    conscience),     bome 

field,    ^mily- worship  takes  place  at  different  systems   admit  a  specific  soul  or  self  {J^ 

stages  of  life,  such  as  birth,  naming  of  the  Atman^  Upadhi) ;  others  deny  it    It  is  ncM* 

child,  hair-cutting  at  puberty,  marriage  (though  less  to  enter  into  further  details,  and  we  001^ 

this  is  merely  a  civic  and  not  a  religious  act),  elude  with  a  list  of  the  foJlowing  chain  of  13 

death,  funerals ;  at  all  of  which  the  priest  is  causes  {Mdhdnaa ;  nt,  in,  on ;  dhd  to  po0s^2i 

? resent,  although  not  necessarily  as  in  Europe.  1,  age  and  death;  caused  by  2,  birth;  oansed 

he  priest  acts  also  as  a  physician,  and  in  the  by  8,  existence ;    this   by  4,  attachment  to 

north  aa  a  sorcerer,  magioian,  augur. — Samddhi  things ;  this  by  fi,  desire;  arising  from  6,  m^ 

{pam^  together;  iJuk,  to  have  hold),  or  medita-  aadon;  which  presupposes   7,  contact;  this 8, 

tion,  for  the  sfdce  of  arriving  at  the  extinction  senses ;  which  perceive  9,  forms  and  names 

of  the  selfhood  in  the  manner  described  above,  or  distinction ;  caused  by  10,  conception  oC 

is  the  acme  of  ^)iritual  life.    It  consists  of  4  ideas  or  consciousness;  which  comes  ntnn  llf 

degrees:  1,  consideration  of  one  thing  as  die-  stirring  and  action:  this  being,  at  last,  the 

tinct  from  others,  with  satisfiaotion  at  the  dia-  result   of  12,  Avidya  (non  and   tiden),  of 

cemment  of  multifarious  things;  this  frees  one  ignorance.    All  these  illusiona  must  be  aoiu- 

from  the  oonditiona  of  sin ;  2,  suppression  of  hilated  before  we  can  sink  into  the  emptinesB 

that  discerning  judgment,  reduction  of  the  of  the  Nirvana. 

many  things  to  one ;  with  pleasure  thereat;  8,  BUDDING^  a  method  of  propagating  trees 

indifference  in  the  discernment  by  judgment;  and  shrubs.    It  is  now  weU  understood  that  the 

memory  and  consciousnees  yet  active,  with  a  seeds  of  cultivated  fruits,  when  planted,  seldom 

dim  feeling  of  bodily  well-being;  4,  complete  produce  trees  bearing  fruit  true  to  their  kimL 

indifference,  purification  from  aU  feeling  of  joy  Toung  trees,  grown  fh>m  seeds,  are  called  stocu. 

or   pain.    Nothing  can  resist  contemplation,  They  are  removed  from  norseiy  beds  when  m 

and*  the  Bodhisattvas  thereby  reach  the  28th  a  thrifty  state,  with  well-ripened  wood,  set  in 

heaven.     There  are  theories  concerning  108  regular  nursery  rows  in  good  ground  during 

Samfidhis      Over  the  28th  heaven  there  is  eany  spring,  and  in  summer  woriied  with  choice 

yet  Nirodha  (ni^  before;  mdha^  to  oppose),  buds  firom  fruit  trees.    Lai^  trees  are  freqnentr 

or  the  obstacle,  before  the  Nirvfina  can  be  ly  remodelled  by  the  inoculation  of  some  ot 

attained.    Whether  this   obstacle   necessarily  the  thrifty  young  shoots  with  buds  from  more 

ends  life,  is  not  yet  ascertained.    The  fhiit  desirable  varieties  of  Ihiit  than  their  nstoraJ 

of  8amadhi  is  Ljdna,  science  or  omniscient  product.    A  tree  is  composite  in  its  cbarac- 

omnipotenocL  containing  the  MohiKa  or  final  ter.    Each  bud  may  be  made  a  separate  uw* 

liberation.   III.  The  Abhidbabhma  (ahhi^  over,  vidual ;  it  is  a  point  of  vitality,  and  sends  out  i» 

npon,and27Aarmfna)constitutesBuddhisticmet-  delicate  rootlets  of  woody  fibre,  burying  th^^ 

apfaysics,  and  ia  derived  indirectly  from  Sokya-  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  branch  on  which  it  i» 

muni.    The  southern  Buddhists  say :  *'8utras  borne,  at  the  first  awakenhig  of  the  dormant 

are  for  men|  Yinaya  for  prieats^  Abhidharmma  tree  in  early  spring ;  just  aa  a  seed  under 
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tiie  udtA&Dce  of  wannth  and  moistnrd,  wben  bnd,  bringing  It  out  below,  so  as  to  cat  away 
pb»d  in  the  soil,  develops  the  little  germ  the  bud,  a  portion  of  bark,  and  a  part  of  the 
vtich  sends  its  roots  to  feed  in  the  monld  bj  wood.    Some  bndders  are  partionlar  to  remove 
wkieh  it  is  sarronnded.    When  a  bud  is  caro-  this  bit  of  wood,  so  as  to  expose  the  root  of  the 
Mj  removed  from  a  tree,  it  bears  all  the  char-  bnd  to  the  snrface  of  the  wood  of  the  tree, 
Mteristics  of  that  tree,  and  when  properly  set  while  others  are  not  partionlar,  so  long  as  they 
in  i  thrifty  young  stock  will  unite  with  it,  and  secure  a  wide  surface  of  bark  around  the  bud  to 
pfoduee  a  tree  aimilar  to  the  one  from  which  it  attach  to  the  wood  of  the  stock.    It  is  a  very 
vas  removed.    The  results  produced  by  bnd-  nice  operation  to  remove  the  wood  successfully, 
diog  are  the   same  as  those  brought  about  Mr.  P.  Barry  says,  in  his  *^ Fruit  Garden:'' 
by  grafting ;  but  the  former  has  many  advan-  ^  When  it  happens  that  the  knife  passes  exactly 
tagea,  as  follows :  1.  Stocks  may  be  budded  at  between  the  bark  and  wood,  Uie  bnd  cannot 
an  earlier  age  than  they  can  be  snccessftilly  fail  to  be  good ;  but  this  rarely  happens ;  more 
grafted.    2.  otocks  may  be  budded  the  same  or  less  wood  is  attached,  and  liie  removal  of  this 
season  they  are  transplanted,  while  they  should  is  the  nice  point.    Where  the  buds  are  flat,  the 
not  be  giwted  until  the  ensniug  season.    8.  difficulty  is  less  than  when  they  have  large,  prom- 
Budding  is  amore  rapid  operation  than  grafting;  inent  shoulders,  aa  the  plum  and  pear  have  in 
a  slow  workman  being  able  to  set  2  in  a  minute,  many  oases.    When  all  tiie  wood  is  taken  out 
and  frequently  1,600  to  2,000  are  set  in  a  day,  of  these,  a  cavity  remains  which  does  not  come 
where  a  lad  is  allowed  to  tie  on  the  bass  mat-  in  contact  with  the  wood  on  which  the  bud  is 
ting  to  piioteot  the  bad.    The  work  is  also  done  placed,  and  therefore,  although  the  bark  unites 
at  a  seaaoB  when  there  is  not  so  much  hurry  as  well,  tiie  bud  will  not  grow.    Sometimes  such 
In  the  spring,  when  grafting  is  performed.  .  4.  as  these  are  separated  by  making  an  incision 
If  ft  tree  be  biuided  during  summer,  and  tiie  bud  through  tiie  bark,  lifting  the  edge  of  the  bark  at- 
diea,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  the  same  tached  to  the  bud  with  the  kni&,  and  pushing  it 
seasoD,  or  the  stock  gn^fted  the  ensuing  q;)ring ;  off  with  the  fingers.    A  safer  way  stiU  is  to  out 
whereas^  if  it  be  grafted  first,  it  may  be  entirely  around  the  bnd  and  draw  a  strong  silk  thread 
lost.   5.  Very  choice  trees  may  be  rapidly  prop-  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  thus  removing 
agated  by  bodding,  one  bnd  being  sufficient  to  the  bud  in  perfection."  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  says, 
reproduce  the  variety,  while  in  grafting  several  in  his  ^  Fruit  Oulturist : "  *^  The  English  practice 
bods  are  used  at  once. — ^For  holding,  a  sharp,  of  taking  out  the  small  portion  of  wood  cut  from 
thin-bladed,  round-pointed  knife,  with  a  handle  the  shoot,  has  been  found,  in  the  climate  of  this 
terminating  in  a  thin  wedge-like  piece  of  ivory  country,  not  only  useless,  but  really  detrimental, 
or  bone,  wiiicb  is  useful  in  raising  the  bark  of  Indeed,  it  often  happens  that  buds  of  the  cherry 
the  stock,  good  stocks,  good  buds,  and  bass  and  other  trees  of  rather  spongv  growth  and 
mattang  for  tying,  are  required.    The  process  of  alow  adhesion,  succeed  much  better  when  a 
budding,  though  simple,  requires  a  dexterous  thick  portion  of  wood  is  taken  off  than  other- 
hand.    The  buds  are  taken  from  shoots  of  the  wise;  the  wood  in  such  cases  assisting  in  the 
present  year's  growth,  when  they  have  become  retention  of  moisture  until  cemented  to  the 
perfected;  this  may  be  known  by  the  formation  atock.*'     Having  prepared  the  bud,  insert  it 
of  the  temunalbud.    Should  the  shoots  be  back-  quickly  in  the  incision  on  the  stock,  and  com- 
ward  in  growth,  they  may  be  more  rapidly  per-  mencing  at  the  bottom  wrap  the  bud  and  stock 
fected  by  pinehing  off  Uie  upper  end,  checking  with  strips  of  bass  matting,  merely  leaving  the 
their  growth,  and  ripening  the  parts.    The  buda  vital  point  of  tiie  bud  exposed,  and  making  the 
to  be  removed  are  developed  in  the  axils  of  the  whole  impervious  to  air  and  water.    The  bud 
leaves,  or  that  point  where  the  leaf  joins  the  will  soon  swell,  when  the  tie  should  be  loosened, 
stem.    The  buds  should  be  weU  formed  before  and  finally  removed.    This  will  happen  in  from 
being  removed,  or  they  will  be  of  no  vdue.  10  to  20  days.    Should  any  length  of  time  elapse 
Whm  of  proper  age,  the  young  shoot  from  which  from  the  removal  of  the  bud  to  its  insertion,  it 
the  buds  are  to  be  taken  is  cut  away  with  a  should  be  held  in  the  mouth  to  keep  it  moist. — 
sharp  knife,  the  leaves  are  removed  from  it,  The  time  for  budding  is  usually  from  July  15  to 
while  their  footstalks  are  left  attached  to  the  Sept.  15.    The  only  rule  that  can  be  given  is,  to 
buds  as  handles.    The  removed  shoot  is  then  secure  the  perfect  development  of  the  bud, 
called  a  ^*  stiok  of  buds.^^    They  may  be  wrap-  and  to  ascertain  tiiat  the  bark  of  the  stock  sop- 
ped in  damp  cloths  and  laid  in  a  cool  place  for  arates  freely  from  the  wood.    This  wiU  occur 
several  days,  if  necessary ;  or  they  may  be  pack-  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  kind  of  tree, 
€d  in  moist  sawdust  to  exclude  the  air,  and  thus  location,  and  season.    The  inserted  bud  will  re- 
sent ft  long  distance  with  perfect  siufety.   When  main  in  the  stock  in  a  dormant  condition  until 
the  operator  is  ready,  he  selects  a  smooth  place  the  ensuing  spring,  when  the  top  of  the  stock  is 
on  the  stock,  making  an  incision  across  it  removed  a  few  inches  above  the  bud ;  thus  the 
throng  the  bark,  and  another  at  right  angles  latter  receives  the  whole  sap  of  the  stock,  and 
to  and  below  it,  so  as  to  form  a  T;  the  bark  is  when  a  shoot  is  produced  it  is  stayed  by  being 
raised  on  each  side  of  the  cut  by  the  ivory  tied  loosely  to  the  stock  left  above  the  insertion, 
handle  of  the  budder's  knife,  and  the  stock  is  Later  in  the  growth  of  the  tree  the  stock  is  cut 
reddy.     Taking  the  stick  of  buds  in  his  left  down  to  the  but  of  the  new  shoot,  which  rapid- 
baud,  the  opemtor  inserts  his  knife  above  the  ly  heals  the  wound,  and  the  young  tree  becomes 
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a  trae  representative  of  the  variety  from  which  ever,  that  can  only  be  advantageoosly  ocmdnoted 

the  bud  was  originally  derived.    Budding  is  npon  a  large  scale.    Acoording  to  the  quantity 

sometimes  peiformed  in  spring,  sometimes  in  of  oxygen  supplied,  the  color  of  the  light  may 

June,  but  these  are  not  desirable  periods. —  be  made  to*vary  from  the  most  perfect  white  to 

Anchor  budding  is  a  new  method,  which  has  the  red  hue. 

some  advantage  over  the  old  process.  Instead  BUBGELL,  Eustacb,  an  English  writer  and 
of  making  a  cross  incision  so  as  to  form  a  T,  friend  of  Addison,  bom  in  1685,  at  St.  Thomas, 
cuts  are  made  from  the  upper  end  of  the  verti-  near  Exeter,  died  in  1786.  He  assisted  Steele 
cflJ  incision  at  a  slight  angle,  so  that  the  whole  in  the  composition  of  the  ^'  Tatler,"  and  Ad- 
is  shaped  like  an  anchor  ^.  The  bark  may  be  dison  in  the  *^  Spectator,"  where  his  con- 
more  readily  raised  from  the  stock  than  in  the  tributions  are  distinguished  by  the  signature 
old  method.  Mr.  0.  G.  Paige,  of  Washington,  X.  In  1717,  Addison  obtained  for  him  the 
D.  0.,  recommends  this  method  as  the  ifist  place  of  comptroller  general  of  the  revenue  in 

BUD£  (BUD^US),  GuiLLATTicE,  one  of  the  Ireland.    He  lampooned  the  Irish  viceroy,  and 

most  learned  Frenchmen  of  the  16th  centt^,  was  removed  from  office,  and  in  1720  he  lost  all 

bom  at  Paris  in  1467,  died  Aug.  24^  1540.    He  that  remamed  of  his  fortune  in  the  South  sea 

revived  in  France  the  study  of  the  Greek  Ian-  scheme.    Soon  after  this  a  legacy  of  £2,000 

guage,  which  he  had  learned  under  Johannes  was  left  him  in  the  will  of  his  fnend.  Dr.  Tin- 

Lascaris;  was  appointed  by  Franois  L  royal  dd;  but  Budgdl  was  accused  of  having  interpo- 

librarian  and  master  of  requests ;  and  it  was  lated  this  passage  into  the  will,  and  the  legacy 

chiefly  by  his  counsels  that  the  college  of  France  was  annulled.    He  finally  ended  his  life  by 

was  founded.  leaping  from  a  boat  into  the  Thames. 

BUDE  UGHT,  the  name  given  to  the  method  BUDGET  (Fr.  lougette^  a  bag),  an  official 
of  increasing  the  light  of  coal  gas,  or  of  argand  statement  respecting  the  annual  income  and 
burners  of  lamps,  by  introducing  oxygen  gas  expenditure  of  a  nation.  In  the  parliamentary 
into  the  interior  of  the  hollow  flame.  Tnepro-  parlance  of  England  the  term  refers  to  the 
cess  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Gk>ldsworthyGurney,  financial  statement  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
of  Oomwall,  England,  and  called  Bude  light  exchequer.  As  a  matter  of  mere  amount, 
from  the  name  of  his  residence.  The  materials  the  greatest  budget  ever  proposed  was  that  pro- 
consumed  to  produce  light  bum  to  waste  in  the  viding  for  the  British  expenditure  during  the 
ordinary  hollow  flame ;  only  the  outer  portion  late  Bussian  war,  at  the  rate  of  $425,000,000 
of  this  is  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos-  per  annum. 

phere,  and  the  gases  in  the  interior  are  carried  BUDGETT.  Samuel,  an  English  merchant^  as 
off  only  partially  consumed.  By  directing  a  eminent  for  piety  as  for  business  talent,  born  at 
current  of  oxygen  gas  upward  through  the  in-  Wrington,  July  27,  179^  died  in  Bristol,  April 
temal  cavity  of  the  flame,  all  the  sases  meet  29, 1851.  The  son  of  a  trader,  he  received  little 
the  fhll  supply  of  this  element,  and  thorough  education  at  school,  but  began  early  to  reoeivo 
combinations  take  place,  with  gi«atly  increased  in  his  fiathea^s  store  lessons  for  his  future  prao- 
vividness  of  light  This  principle  has  been  in-  tice.  At  7  years  of  ago  he  removed  with  his 
troduced  into  the  Englisn  house  of  commons,  parents  to  Eingswood,  and  2  years  after  to 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results  as  regards  Coleford,  where  he  bc^n  to  display  his  mer- 
economy  and  efficiency  of  the  light  produced,  oantile  predilections,  and,  with  a  habit  of  mind 
and  its  agreeable  effects.  The  gas  furnished  to  which  always  remained  to  him  of  deducing 
the  city  of  London  is  of  such  inferior  quality,  general  principles  from  particular  facts,  inferred 
that  it  is  found  well  to  purify  it  and  improve  m>m  an  incident  that  self-interest  is  the 
its  illuminating  property  by  passing  it  through  mainspring  of  human  actions,  and  determined 
xuiphtha.  Oxygen  is  produced  by  heating  black  in  all  his  ftiture  dealings  to  be  able  to  present 
oxide  of  manganese  in  retorts  set  in  a  furnace  in  a  case  which  should  convince  men  that  their 
a  vault  of  the  building;  this  gas  is  conveyed  interest  lay  in  purchasing  from  him.  He  begmn 
through  pipes  to  a  gasometer,  from  which  ex-  his  apprenticeship  in  a  commercial  hoos^i  in 
tend  other  pipes,  wiui  a  branch  leading  into  tiie  1S09,  and  at  the  age  of  22  years  went  into  part- 
centre  of  eacn  burner.  The  house  of  commons  nership  with  his  elder  brother  at  Kingswood 
was  formerly  illuminated  with  240  wax  candles,  Hill.  The  energy  of  the  new  merchants,  and 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  apartment — an  the  fact  that  their  business  was  conducted  on 
exceedingly  ill  contrived  and  expensive  arrange-  the  system  of  cash  payments,  gave  them  rmpid 
ment  ffy  the  adoption  of  the  Bude  light  tiie  and  sure  success,  and  they  soon  had  several 
expense  is  reduced  f,  while  the  light  is  fkr  establidmients  in  Bristol,  dependent  upon  the 
more  brilliant  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  more  central  one  at  Kingswood  Hill,  and  were  amon^ 
nearly  resembling  daylight  than  any  other  artifi-  the  most  extensive  general  merchants  in  the 
cial  light  Even  with  the  extra  expense  of  the  western  part  of  England.  In  1836  the  elder 
naphtha  process,  which  is  probably  only  neces-  brother  retired  from  the  firm,  and  the  bosiness 
sary  in  .the  use  of  the  Lonaon  gas,  the  applica-  was  prosperously  continued  by  Samuel  Budgett 
tion  of  the  oxygen  is  not  attended  with  any  in-  till  his  death.  He  was  an  earnest  member  of 
creased  expense,  when  the  additional  amount  of  the  Wesleyan  church,  and  was  distinguished  for 
light  obtained  without  extra  consumption  of  his  unvarying  religious  character,  and  for  hia 
gas  is  correcdy  calculated.    It  is  a  process,  how-  admirable  and  Christian  management  of    tho 
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men  in  bis  employ.    Though  as  a  branches,  and  the  meohanioal  arts  accessory  to 

sasttr  he    required   zeal  and   industry,  and  it.    He  wrote  also  the  *' Farmers'  Instructor/' 

tbn^h  an  idle  hand  was  sore  of  immediate  dis*  and  the  *'  Farmers'  Oompanion."   In  addition 

snaBioD,  yet  he  waafiuniliar  in  intercoarse  with  to  these  pablications,  he  deliyered  an  immense 

lii  meoy  interested  himself  in   their  moral  number  of  addresses   upon  one   or   another 

Yel&re,distribnted  regular  rewards  for  punctual  branch  of  his  favorite   sulject  in  almost  all 

ittendfliioe,    inyited   them   all   to   supper   at  partsof  the  United  States, 

qjpcnnted  times,  and  gave  them  an  annual  busi^  BUEN  ATBE  {Bonaire),  a  small,  irregularly 

aess  fke  witii  dinner,  tea,  and  athletic  and  shaped  island  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  used 

mirthful  gamea.    The  habit  of  assembling  all  as  a  penal  depot ;  pop.  about  2,000,  i  slaves.  It 

hands  for  daily  prayer  existed  in  his  establish*  lies  ]S.  E.  of  Oura^oa,  about  80  miles  distant  It 

ment  from  the  beginning.  is  a  highland,  sloping  to  the  S.  W.,  on  which 

BUI>N.£US,  or  BuDNT  SncoN,  a  Polish  di-  side  there  is  a  very  good  roadstead.    The  prin- 

vine,  died  in  1584L  the  founder  of  an  early  dpal  trade  of  the  island  is  in  salt,  of  which 

Protestant  sect,  which   denied  the  ^vinity  about  65,000  to  70,000  bbls.  are  annually  ez- 

of  Ghiist,  and  wfaidi  disseminated  its  theo-  ported.    Oochineid  is  also  exported, 

ries  in  lithnania,  Busna^  Poland,  and  various  BUEN  RETIEO.  formerly  one  of  the  2  great 

other  northfim  countries.    His  followers  were  palaces  of  Madrid,  built  on  an  elevated  ground 

called  after  him  the  BudnsBaos,  but  subsequent-  at  the  extremity  of  the  city.    The  first  stmo- 

]j  he  and  they  coincided  with  the  Socinian&  ture  was  erected   b^  PhiUp  lY.  under  the 

His  Polish  translation  of  the  Bible  was  publish*  guidance  of  his  minister  Ouvarez,  but  large 

ed  in  15n,  additions  were  subsequently  made,  with  more 

BUDOS-HEGY,  a  mountain  in  the  £.  part  regard  to  splendor  than  congruity.    During  the 

of  IVansyhrania,  bdonging  to  the  Oarpathian  invasion  of  Spain  bv  the  French,  in  1808,  the 

ranga    It  rises  in  the  form  of  a  steep,  isolated  Buen  Betiro  was  selected  by  them  as  a  com- 

eone  to  the  height  of  Y,8i0  feetb    On  all  sides  manding  position  from  which  to  terrorize  Iliad- 

of  its  bese  lie  valleys^  and  for  some  distance  up  rid,  and  the  result  was  its  ruin, 

it  is  dad  with  dense  forests.    It  has  numerous  BUENA  YISTA,  a  hamlet  in  Mexico,  7 

cavemsLwhidi  exhale  sulphureous  vapors.  miles  S.  from  Saltillo,  in  the  state  of  Cohahuila, 

BUDUK,  8  deities  of  Ceylon,  who  are  be*  fiunous  for  the  battle  fought  near  it,  Feb.  22  and 

lieved  to  have  begun  as  insects,  and  to  have  ar-  28, 1847,  between  the  American  army  under 

rived  at  di viniQr  trough  many  transmigrations.  Gen.  Taylor,  and  the  Mexican  forces  under 

BUDWEISv  or  Budwitz,  a  fortified  town  of  Santa  Anna.    Gen.  Taylor  had  defeated  the 

Bohemia,  on  ^eMoldau ;  pop.  8,780.  It  contains  Mexicans  at  Palo  Alto  and  at  Besaca  de  la  Pal- 

a  cathedraly  a  handsome  counm-house,  several  ma,  had  forced  the  surrender  of  Matamoras, 

ilistitntiona  of  learning,  flourishing  manu£ic-  andstormed  the  defences  of  Monterey.    He  had 

tones  of  woollens,  muauns,  HAmaglrfl^  ^sc    The  occupied  Saltillo,  but  was  now  acting  on  the  de- 

rtilway  which  connects  the  town  with  Linz  fensive,  and  on  Feb.  20  was  encamped  at  Agua 

was  the  first  one  built  in  Germany.  Kueva,  18  miles  S.  from  Saltillo,  when  heleam- 

BUEL,  JxasB,  an  American   agriculturist,  ed  that  Santa  Anna,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men, 

bom   at  GovenlTy,  Conn.,  Jan,  4^  1778,  died  was  in  front  of  him,  20  miles  dftant    By  2 

Oct.  G,  18S9.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer,  routes  it  was  possible  for  the  Mexican  general 

and  established  the  "  Albany  Argus,"  a  journal  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  and  intercept 

which  has  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  their  supplies  and  communications.    Gen.  Tay- 

politics  of  New  York.    Mr.  Buel  closed  his  lor,  therefore,  on  the  21st  reluctantly  fell  back  to 

connection  with  it,  however,  in  1820,  and  re*  the  strong  position  of  Buena  Vista,  a  section  of 

tiring  to  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany^  the  valley  which  extends  fh)m  Saltillo  to  Bncan- 

upon  the  verge  of  that  elevated  and  sandy  tada,  and  which  ranges  fr^m  2|  to  4  miles  in 

plain  which  stretches  nearly  20  miles  to  Sche-  width.  Bugged  mountains  more  than  1,000  ft.  in 

neccady,  devoted  himself  to  agriculture.    The  height,  and  inaccessible  to  any  but  light  troop^ 

land  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  residence,  as  enclose  it  on  either  side.    The  valley  is  crossed 

well  as  the  tract  of  a  simOar^haracter  surround-  by  a  series  of  deep  ravines  cut  by  torrents  flowing 

ing  it,  had  been  found  almost  worthless  under  from  the  mountains  in  the  rainy  season,  and  is 

the  sjstmn  of  cultivation  hitherto  pursued ;  but  traversed  lengthwise  by  a  road  which  winds 

by  f&^Omng  substances  appropriate  to  the  soil,  ^ong  the  line  of  drainage  and  over  theprojecting 

and  1^  deeper  and  more  perfect  tillage,  he  not  points  of  the  ridges.     It  becomes  a  defile  1-^  mile 

only  made  it  one  of  the  best  farms  of  the  state,  8.  from  Buena  Vista  at  Angostura,  immediately 

hut  gave  an  example  of  great  value  to  others  He  S.  E.  of  which  is  a  broad  plateau  set  amid  a 

was  frequently  a  meml»r  of  the  state  legislature,  system  of  narrow  and  difficult  gullies.    On  and 

and  at  one  time  had  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  around  this  plateau  was  fought  the  battle  of 

coonty  court,  from  which  he  derived  the  titie  Buena  Vista,     The  American  force  was  leas 

of  judge,  by  which  he  was  generally  known,  than  5,000  men,  while  the  Mexican  army  was 

In  1834he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  probably  4  times  that  number ;  but  the  features 

"Albany  Cultivator,"  which  he  edited  for  6  ofthe  ground  were  such  as  nearly  to  paralyze  the 

years,  ^fionng  in  that  time  a  vast  mass  of  im-  artillery  and  cavahry  of  the  latter,  and  to  pre- 

portant  information  upon  agriculture  in  all  its  vent  its  infantry  from  deriving  all  the  advan- 
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tage  of  its  numerioal  sapeiiori^.    Qen.  Taylor  riflo  rapidity  and  effect,  that  the  whole  man  vai 

returned  a  short  answer  to  a  summons  to  sur*  immediately  thrown  into  oonfosion  and  fledio  a 

render,  his  line  of  hattle  having  heen  already  rout.    Pac^eoo  attempted  in  Ydn  to  drivo  the 

formed.    A  strong  battery  was  posted  on  the  amall  American  force  completely  from  the  pk- 

road  at  Angostura,  supported  by  8  regiments  on  tean,  being  saocessfolly  resisted  by  a  force  of 

the  crests  of  the  nearest  ridges.   One  regiment,  volonteer  infantry,  a  aqnadron  of  dragoons,  and 

with  2  guns,  was  thrown  westward  across  the  6  pieces  of  the  regnlar  artillery.   The  contest  at 

streamlet,  to  prevent  any  flanking  movement  of  this  point  formed  no  small  part  of  the  batUe. 

theenemyinthatqnarter.  Two  regiments  of  skir^  Oblig^  to  desist  from  their  attempt  to  come 

mishers  occnpied  the  extreme  left,  near  the  base  down  the  plateau,  the  Mexicans  nnder  the  proteo- 

of  the  eastern  mountains.  One  regunent  with  8  tion  of  a  powerfril  battery  began  to  sweep  around 

guns  was  advanced  upon  the  plateau ;  and  in  the  tlie  base  of  the  mountain  to  the  American  rear. 

rear  of  thephiteau  the  remaining  force,  consist-  In  this  posture  of  the  battle  Gen.  Taylor  ar- 

ing  of  2  regunents,  2  squadrons  of  dragoons,  and  rived  on  the  field  from  Saltillo,  the  ehief  com- 

4  guns,  was  kept  in  reserve.    The  battle  began  mand  having  been  held  in  his  absence  by  Geo. 

by  a  shell  frt)m  a  Mexican  howitzer,  and  a  Wool.   On  die  left,  4  American  re^menta  were 

rapid  attack  bjr  the  light  troops  of  Ampudia  in  full  retreat,  and  the  whole  Mexican  force  in 

upon  the  Amencan  skirmishers  on  the  left,  with  that  quarter  was  advancing.    Gen.  Taylor  im- 

A  view  of  gaining  the  eastern  heights.    This  mediately  took  np  his  position  on  the  plateau,  , 

was  the  only  engagement  during  the  afternoon;  and  advanced  2  regiments  of  infantry,  weU- 

and  at  night  Ampudia  had  succeeded  in  posting  supported  by  artillery  and  dragoons,  directly  in 

himself  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  while  &oe  of  the  Mexicans.    Without  regarding  ilia 

the  American  regiments  were  withdrawn  to  overwhelming  odds  against  them,  the  companies 

the   plain.     Meantime   Gen.  Mifion,  with   a  of  gallant  riflemen  advanced,  firingwith  great 

strong  brigade  of  cavalry,  having  passed  to  effect  into  the  Mexican  mosses.    They  passed 

the  rear.  Gen.  Taylor  regarded  Saltillo  as  with  a  shout  the  last  ravine  intervening  be« 

endangered,  and  repaired  to  that  place  dur-  tween  them  and  the  enemy,  reappeared  in  an 

ing  the  night  to  complete  his  arrangements  instant  close  in  fix)nt  of  the  hostile  lines,  and 

for  its  defence.    The  orders  of  Mifion,   how-  poured  in  their  shot  with  additional  rapidity 

ever,  were  only  to  fhU  upon  the  Americans  till  the  enemy  rolled  back  in  confusion  npoQ 

in  their  retreat,  whidi  Santa  Anna  was  confi-  the  supporting  forces.    Meantime  the  Mexican 

dent  of  forcing  the  next  day.    At  dawn  of  day  cavalry,  persisting  in  its  attempt  to  ^ain  the 

the  battle  recommenced,  by  an  attempt  of  Am-  American  rear,  hoi  skirted  the  mountaina  even 

pudia  to  push  the  advantage  which  he  had  al-  to  the  vicinity  of  Buena  Vista.   It  was  checked 

ready  gained.    Both  the  American  and  Mexi-  by  the  American  dragoons,  but  the  latter  being 

can  detachments  on  the  left  had  been  refinforo-  called  away  to   operate  on   the  platean,  it 

ed ;  and  after  a  brief  interchange  of  musketry  hastily  returned  and  attacked  2  nnsupportra 

the  Mexican  skirmishers  moved  across  the  side  American  regiments,  and  in  the  furious  melee 

of  the  mountain  to  gain  the  American  left  and  which  succeeded,  OoL  Ydl  was  killed.    The 

rear,  but  were  considerably  harassed  by  a  few  enemy  escaped  in  season  to  avoid  the  dragoonS) 

shells  thro^  from  a  great  distance  from  an  which  had  a  second  tune  appeared.     At  the 

advanced  American  position  on  the  plateau,  same  time  a  new  attack  made  upon  the  Amen- 

Santa  Anna  soon  after  organized  a  general  at-  can  front  by  a  f^h  brigade  of  Mexican  cavalry 

tack  in  8  powerful  columns,  intending  for  the  was  repulsed.   Gen.  Taylor  now  ordered  a  com* 

forces  of  Ampudia  to  sweep  down  from  the  bined  attack  upon  the  enemy's  ri^t  flank  near 

mountain  at  the  same  time.    Pacheco,  at  the  the  eastern  side   of  the   valley,  which  waa 

head  of  one  colunm,  ascended   the   pktean  immediately  carried  into  effect.    The  cannon- 

against  2  regiments  of  volunteers,  who,  galled  ade  and  musketry  were  directed  with  so  mncn 

at  the  same  time  by  a  flank  fire  from  a  heavjr  skill  and  vigor  that  the  rented  masses  of  the 

battery,  after  a  stout  resistance  broke  and  fled,  enemy  were  driven  back  upon  the  mountain. 

The  whole  fire  of  Pacheco's  column  and  the  Mexi-  The  route  to  the  Mexican  rear  was  in  danger  of 

can  battery  was  then  concentrated  upon  an  being  intercepted,  and  the  destruction  of  the 

AmericanbatteTyof8guns,whichhadtobewith-  whole  Mexican  body  in  this  quarter,  of  more 

drawn  with  the  loss  of  1  gun  after  etery  man  than  5,000  men.  seemed  impending,  when  a 

andhorseatthatpiecehadbeenkilledordisabled^  white  flag  was  borne  fiY>m  Gen.  Taylor's  po- 

and  when  the  other  pieces  were  in  not  much  bet-  sition,  and  orders  were  given  to  stop  firing. 

ter  condition.   Pacheco's  masses  now  effected  a  Three  Mexican  officers  having  approached  the 

junction  with  Lombardini's  corps,  which  had  ad*  American  lines  for  the  apparent  purpose  of 

vanced  at  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains,  and  conference.  Gen.    Taylor   sent  an  American 

with  Ampudia's  light  division,  which  had  pressed  officer   to   oommnnioate   with    Santa   Anna, 

down  from  the  slope,  and  their  combinedstrength  Yet  the  only  result  of  this  mancenvro  was, 

completely  turned  the  American  position,  and  put  that  it  enabled  the  endangered  Mexicans  on  the 

the  whole  American  force  on  the  left  to  flight  left  to  make  good  their  escape  to  the  south  ox 

Meantime  Mora  y  ViUamil  had  led  the  third  the  plateau.    The  conference  proved  delusive, 

oolumn  of  attack  against  Angostura,  but  the  and  the  Mexican  forces  now  prepared  to  ma^o 

American  battery  opened  upon  it  with  such  ter-  a  final  struggle  for  the  victory  in  a  single  col- 
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an  ofattaiik,  led  brGeiL  Perec    The  whole  lowed  the  traoea  of  a  previoiu  adyentorer, 
Meziam  strength,  rail  12,000  men,  advanoed  Manoel  Oorrea,  in  search  of  the  gold  mines  of 
up  thB  crest  of  the  plateaa  in  a  blase  of  mns-  Gojaz.    He  died  before  he  oonld  consummate 
ietz7.    Thej  eame  on,  unoheoked  b/  the  fear-  his  conquest,  although  he  had  satisfied  himself 
M  discharges  of  artillery  which  swept  through  as  to  the  existence  of  the  new  Eldorado,  and 
tiwBi,  driving  the  Tolnnteer  regiments  in  con-  even  awed  some  of  the  sayage  inhabitants  into 
faka  and  disorganization ;  and  under  their  submission  by  threatening  to  bum  their  lakes 
ftonn  of  shot.  Clay,  MoKee,  Hardin,  and  other  and  riyers,  conyincing  them  of  his  ability  to 
Ameriean  officers  ftJl  mortally  wounded.    The  do  so  by  exhibiting  brandy  in  a  state  of  ignition 
artflleiy  HbQ  back  as  their  pieces  recoiled,  keep-  on  a  tin  dish. — ^^ter  his  death  his  ambitioua 
isg  up  their  fire  upon  the  adyancing  Mexicans,  designs  were  carried  out  by  his  son  Baatolo- 
ai&  sUiTiog  to  hold  them  in  check  untU  succor  aoo,  who  equipped  a  reguar  exploring  expe- 
should  arriye  firom  the  left  and  rear*    In  this  dition,  under  the  auspices  of  Goyemor  Menezes. 
terribk  and  nneqfoal  contest  some  of  the  Amer-  This  failed,  but  in  1726  he  undertook  a  second 
lean  ^eces  had  been  already  captured,  when  expedition  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  bandeira$ 
the  time^  arriyal  of  the  other  batteries  sayed  or  fillibnsters.    He  now  identified  the  places 
the  day.    It  was  by  the  united  action  of  all  which  his  father  had  yisited,  seized  some  of 
the  American  artillery  in  the  field  that  the  the  tressures  of  Gk>yaz,  and  returned  to  St 
Mexican  adyaace  was  at  length  stayed  after  Paul  with  $16,000  in  gold  dust.    This  induced 
the  hottest  part  of  the  battle.     Yet  the  Amer-  the  goyemment  to  appoint  him  lieutenant-gen* 
Scans  made  no  adyance  in  torn,  and  when  ni^^t  oral   and  regent  of  the  new  proyince.    He 
fell  they  hM  only  a  comer  of  the  plateau,  almost  finally  died  in  the  greatest  poyerty. 
the  whole  of  which  they  had  pooessed  in  the  BUENOS   ATBES,  a   republic   of    South 
momjiig:    They  lay  on  their  arms  all  night  America,  formerly  a  constituent  of  the  Ar- 
making  every  prepiuration  to  receiye  a  renewed  gentine  confederation  or  republic  of  La  Flata^ 
attack,  bat  in  the  morning  Santa  Anna  had  out  now  maintaining  an  independent,  though 
letreatedto  AgoaNueya.  The  loss  of  the  Mex-  somewhat  anomalous  position.    The  state  lies 
icsna,  io  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  2,000;  between  lat  SS''  and  41°  S.,  and  long.  56*' 
that  <^  the  Americans,  746.    The  American  and  71  "*  W. ;  is  bounded  N.  oy  the  states  of 
mny  engaged  at  Buena  Vista  comdsted  in  large  Mendoza^  San  Lui%  Oordoya,  and  Santa  F^  and 
pirt  of  vcdanteera^  most  of  whom  had  no  mU-  the  riyer  Parana;  E.  by  the  riyer  La  Plata  and 
itsry  ezperiODoe ;  and  on  account  of  the  une-  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  S.  by  the  ocean  and  Pata- 
qualdanog  and  composure  displayed  by  them  gonia;  W.  by  the  Andes,  which  separate  it 
St  diflTerecit  times  the  battle  would  have  been  uom  OhilL    The  state  is  of  irregular  form,  but 
l«t  a^sin  and  again  but  lor  the  heroic  conduct  has  an  ayerage  breadth  firom  N.  to  S.  of  450 
of  the  reguhv  artillery.  miles,  and  an  ayerage  length  fix>m  E.  to  W.  of 
BUEJfLi  YISTA,  a  south-west  county  of  about  760.    The  eastern  portion,  lying  on  the 
Califiomia,  separated  from  Tulare  co.,  April  80,  ocean  and  the  Plat%  is  fertile  and  well  wa- 
1855.     The  Coast   range  forms   its  western  tered;   the  Salado,   an  affluent   of  the  Plata 
boundary  sad  the  Sierra  Neyada  trayerses  its  and  its  branches^  irrigate  its  surface.    Fur- 
eastern  part^  the  two  ranges  meeting  at  the  ther   west  and  south-west  it  stretches  oS 
fioutheni  extremity  of  the  county.    A  yast  ex*  toward  the  Andes  in  those  yast  plains,  known 
teot  of  sorftce  between  these  ridges  is  oyer-  to  the  inhabitants  as  pampas,  on  which  for 
grown  with  rashes,  and  is  frequently  inundated,  hundreds  of  miles  no  hill,  rock,  or  tree  yaries 
On  the  noitheni  border  lies  Tulare  lake,  and  in  the  dreary  uniformity  of  the  surface.    Here, 
the  aootfa-westem  pa^  are  K^n  and  Buena  in  the  absence  of  water-courses,  the  soU  is 
Yista  ]akeS|  the  country  around  which  is  said  sandy,  and  often  barren,  and  coyered  with  a 
to  be  of  greAt  fertili^.    Kem  riyer  is  the  saltii^  efflorescence.     Occasionally  salt  lakes 
principai  stream.  make  their  appearance,  and  their  exhalations, 
BUSNAYENTUBAfOrSAirBxnarAyssTUBA,  with  the  glitter  of  the  salt-bestrewn  plains, 
a  seaport  town  of  California,  situated  near  the  contribute  to  produce  the  murage  which,  as  in 
boundary  between  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Ange-  eastern  dimes,  deludes  the  wayworn  traveller 
lea  eosntiea,  on  Santa  Barbara  channel    It  was  with  yisions  of  £ur  fields  and  flowing  streams. 
founded  about  17S2.  was  formerly  a  missionary  From  these  sandy  plains  a  burning  wind,  much 
station,  has  a  tolerably  good  harbor,  and  is  sur-  like  the  sirocco  of  the  East,  sweeps  oyer  the 
rounded  by  a  rich,  beautifol  country,  remark-  eastern  part  of  the  proyince,  scorching  yegeta- 
ablyproliiac  in  many  yarieties  of  fruit  tion,  and  parching  the  skin  like  the  breath  of  a 
BUENAVENTURA,  a  town  in  the  depart-  furnace.  In  the  south-east  part  of  the  state,  and 
meat  of  Genoa,  New  uranada.    It  is  situated  on  its  western  boundary,  there  are  mountains 
on  the  arosil  islsnd  of  Eastt&raL  near  the  of  considerable  height,  the  latter  forming  a 
mouth  of  the  riyer  Dagna,  at  the  head  of  the  part  of  the  Andes.    The  principal  riyers  are  the 
bay  of  Chooo.     The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Salado  in  the  east,  the  Negro  and  the  Col- 
negroes  or  mulattoes.  orado  in  the  south-west^  and  the  Desaguadero 
BUENO  DA   6YLVA,  Bastolohsu.  sur-  in  the  west,  which  discharges  into  a  salt  lake 
named  Axbavouzbjl,  or  Great  Deril,  a  jBrazil*  called  Urre  Lauquen,  in  the  interior.    Beside 
adyeatorer  of  the  17th  oenturyi  who  fol-  this  lake  there  are  many  salines  scattered  over 
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the  state,  vhiob,  in  the  ninj  season,  beoome  Y60,000;  in  paper  monej,  without  interest,  t5,- 

lakes,  but  dnring  the  summer  form  extensive  salt  250,000;  total,  $14^925,000.    Standing  army, 

marshes.    The  dimate  in  the  northern  part  is  6,870  men.    Naval  force,  8  steamers,  2  corvette^ 

mild  and  pleasant,  the  temperatare  varying  from  and  4  inferior  boats.    Pop.  of  Bnenos  Ayres  in 

40oto90''F.intheyear.  Tropical  fruits  flourish  1856:  Northern  district,  68,844;  western  did- 

to  some  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Bae-  trict,  66,184 ;  southern  district.  82,877 ;  rural 

nos  Ayres.    In  the  south  it  is  colder,  and  ice  and  pop.  202,855 ;  pop.  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayrea, 

snow  oceamonally  appear;  but  the  country  gen-  101,000;  total  in  1856,  803,855,  of  whom  not 

erally  is  very  healthy,  and  the  air  pure  and  dry.  far  from  40,000  are  Europeans,  and  a  larae  pro- 

The  S.  W.  wind  «is  usually  accompanied  with  portion  of  the  others  Indians  and  mixed  racea 

thunder,  and  during  its  prevalence  frequent  bur-  The  population,  in  round  numbers,  is  estimated 

ricanes  occur.    The  vast  pampas  furnish  abun-  by  some  authorities  at  400,000.    Our  estimate, 

dant  and  luxurious  herbage  for  immense  herds  however,  which  is  based  upon  the  census  of 

of  wild  horses  and  cattle,  the  skins,  hides,  Oct.  1855,  is  probably  the  most  oorreot. 
horns,  hair,  tallow,  and  beef  of  which  form       BUENOS   AYBES    (Oiudad    de   NxMira 

the  chief  articles  of  foreign  export  of  the  state.  Seflora^   Cfiudad  de  la  IHnidad),  capital  of 

Salt  is  produced  at  some  of  the  salines,  and  the  the  above-described  state,  situated  on  the  8. 

city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  for  many  years  sup-  W.  shore  of  the  estuary  called  the  Rio  de  la 

plied  from  the  lake  of  Urre  Lauquen,  distant  Plata,  about  150  miles  from  its  mouth.    The 

450  miles.    Since  the  restrictions  have   been  estuary  is  here  about  86  miles  wide.    Lat  84" 

removed  from  commerce,  it  has  been  found  85' S.,  long.  58^  22' W.    The  plan  of  the  city  u 

cheaper  to  import  it    The  country  produces  regular,  and  the  streets  are  laid  out  in  squares  of 

saltpetre,  clay,  iron,  cotton,  rice,  grain,  sugar,  about  500  feet,  and  paved  with  granite  brought 

tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  ipecacuanha,  firuit,  from  the  island  ofMartinGaroia,oppofflte  the ci^. 

wine.    Among  the  wild  animals  are  Jaguars,  The  houses  of  the  native  inhabitants  are  boHt 

martens,  foxes,  tapirs,  &o»   Llamas,  horses,  cat-  of  brick,  and  are  usually  of  only  a  single  story 

tie,  sheep  (vicuna)^  are  domesticated.    Serpents  in  height,  but  enclose  a  court  after  the  Spani^ 

(including  many  poisonous   species)  abound,  fashion.    Little  or  no  wood  is  used  in  the  con- 

The  most  remarkable  birds,  are  the  6mu,  the  struction  of  these  houses.    The  dwellings  of 

black-necked  swan,  &c.    In  1856  the  number  the  foreign  residents  are  usually  three  stories  la 

of  cattle  was  4,502,090,  of  horses  2,196,668,  height,  and  resemble  similar  residences  in  this 

and   of    sheep     7,966,725.  —  Buenos   Ayres  country.    The  principal  public  square,  the  Flaza 

shook  off  the   Spanish   yoke   in   1810,   and  del  25  de  Mayo,  has  a  monument  erected  in 

in  connection  with  the  adjacent  states  formed  honor  of  Soutji  American  independence ;  it  is 

a  confederation,  known  as  the  republic  of  La  adorned  with  fountains,  and  surrounded  by  fino 

Plata,  or  the  Argentine  republic.    But  the  am-  public  buildings,  among  whioh  are  the  cathedral, 

bition  of  the  state  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  secure  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  in  South  Amencai 

to  itself  the  lion's  share  of  the  advantages  of  a  the  bishop's  palace,  the  hall  of  justice,  the  police 

confederation,  led  to  repeated  changes,  and  the  office,  dec.    Beside  the  cathedral  there  are  15 

states  were  sometimes  isolated  and  independent  other  Gatholio  churches,  and  8  Protestant,  ^  •' 

republics,  or  rather  anarchies ;  at  other  times  an  Episcopal,  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  Methodist, 

confederates  like  the  United  States;  at  others  intended  for  foreigners.  There  are  2  monastenes 

still,  merely  in  a  state  of  alliance.     During  and  2  nunneries.    There  are  2  colleges,  a  femfll^ 

the   administration  of  Rosas  (1885-'52)  they  college  attached  to  the  church  of  our  ^^f 

were  virtually  allied,  though  not  without  occa-  Mercy,  and  a  college  for  young  men,  attached  w 

sional  rebellions,  and  his  efforts  were  directed  to  the  church  of  St.  francis,  and  which  might,  witn 

the  aggrandizement  ofthe  state  and  city  of  Bue-  propriety,  be  called  a  nniversity,  since  it  ii^ 

nos  Ayres,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  states  and  duaes  also  a  department  of  natural  historji 

countries  of  the  confederation.    The  flnal  sepa-  with  a  very  flue  museum,  an  observatorjt  * 

ration  from  the  Argentine  confederation  took  normal  school,  a  mathematical  school,  and  a 

place  in  1658.    A  new  constitution  was  framed  school  of  painting  and  drawing ;  its  Jiorerr 

in  Sept.  1854,  liberal  in  its  general  tendencies,  es-  contains  over  80,000  volumes.  There  are  several 

tablishing  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  inde-  literary  and   scientiflo   societies  in  the  citXr 

pendence  of  the  Judiciary.  (See  AbobnteksGon-  among  which  may  be  named  a  i>hiloflophical^ 

raoEBATioN.)    The  predominant  religion  is  Ro-  mathematical,  and  a  medical  society ;  an  ass^ 

man  Catholic,  but  all  creeds  are  tolerated.    The  ciation  of  jurisprudence,  and  an  afii^^^f"^ 

national  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  rec-  society;  that  of  the  friends   of  the  naturu 

ognized  by  several  countries  in  1855,  most  of  sciences  is  the  most  important.    There  '^^J 

which,  however,  have   since  withdrawn  this  end  journals  published  at  Buenos  Ayre^  ^  nf 

recognition,  and  now  maintain  diplomatic  reliv*  are  conducted  with  ability,  but  with  a  ^^^ 

tions  only  with  the  Argentine  confederation,  partisan  bias.    One  of  them.  La  Pr^nfo^  ^^ 

Dr.  Valentin  Alsina  has  been  governor  of  Bue-  occasionally  interesting  accounts  of  the  n 

nos  Ayres  since  1857.   Receipts  in  1855,  $3,000,-  settlers,  mainly  from  Germany  and  S witzerWDu, 

000 ;  in  1856,  $8,400,000.  Expenditures  in  1854,  to  many  of  whom  the  great  rivers  ofthe  AJ^^ 

$2,500,000.    Public  debt,  with  interest,  domes*  tine  states  offer  greater  attractions  than  tne 

tic,  $925,000;  English  loan  (£1,750,000),  $8,-  accessible  inknddistricU  of  Brazil.   Thecnan 
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In  1854,  owingto  the  anarchical  oonditdon  of  the 
coantiy,  the  elearanoea  for  the  United  States 
were  only  13,914  tons,  and  the  entries  friHa 
that  cocntry,  10,356.  In  1867,  with  a  mora 
qoiet  and  peaceful  oondition,  trade  had  reviyed, 
and  the  commercial  interoonrse  with  the  United 
States,  which  had  formerly  been  carried  on 
mostly  in  fordgn  bottoms,  was  almost  entirely 
conducted  in  American  vessels.  The  tonnago 
of  that  year,  entered  at  the  port  from  the  United 
States,  was  38,236,  while  that  which  cleared 
for  the  United  States  waa  16,872,  lowing  an 
increase  of  tonnage  entered  from  the  United 
States  of  more  tluut  i  in  8  years.  The  imports 
of  Baenoa  Ayres  from  the  United  States  the 
sameyear  were  $1,813,807,  while  its  exports  to 
this  ooautry  were  (2,784,473.  She  received 
from  US  lumber,  bacon,  lard,  floor  and  other 
breadBtoffi,  rice,  sogar,  hops,  spiritnons  liquoia, 
spirits  of  turpentine,  hoosehold  furniture,  car- 
nagea,  boots  and  shoes,  nails,  ironware^  orugs, 
cotton  goods,  paints,  tea,  spicea,  matting,  cord- 
age, twine,  and  a  trifling  amonnt  of  manufao- 
tnred  tobacco.  Her  exports  were  almost  en- 
tirely  oonflned  to  the  raw  materials  of  com- 
merce, as  her  mancCactnrea  consist  only  of  the 
most  simple  articles.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  principal  exports  to  the  United  States 
in  1867,  with  the  value  of  each : 
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— The  city  is  pooriy  supplied  with  water  and 
fuel;  the  wells  are  all  hrackiah,  and  there  are 
few  or  no  public  cisterns ;  the  river  water  is 
good,  bnt  ia  carried  aronnd  in  bntls,  and  sold  at  a 
veiT  high  price.  The  wealthier  citizens  have 
tanks  and  oiatems  on  their  premises,  in  which 
they  collect  roin  water.  The  fuel  is  coal 
bronght  as  ballast  in  English  vessels,  and  the  re- 
fose  wood  from  the  fruit  plantations  established 
on  the  islands  in  the  river,  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the 
16th  century.  From  these  pWtation^  covering 
over  80  miles  of  sorface,  the  city  is  also  sapplied 
with  fmits.  and  particoiarly  oranges,  peaches,  and 
lemons.  The  procuring  frnit  and  fud  from  these 
soDTces  is  not  unattended  with  danger,  as  the 
plantations  are  infested  with  panthers.  The  en- 
virons of  the  city  are  very  beautiful,  being  occu- 
pied mostly  by  the  country  seats  of  the  wealthy 
mhabitants.  The  climate  is  dry  and  bracing, 
and  very  healthy.  living  is  very  cheap.  Meats 
are  especially  low,  the  best  beef  being  sold  at 
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from  2  to  8  cents  per  ponnd.  —The  citf  dates  they  are  both  of  the  same  species.    Iifr.  B.  H. 

from  1580,  at  which  time  it  was  foanded  hj  Hodgson,  who  has  done  much  for  the  zoology 

Don  Joan  de  Garay.    Iji  1T76  it  was  made  the  of  British  India,  thns  speaks  of  them:  ^^The 

seat  of  the  vicerojalty,  and  in  1778  the  port  bhainsa,  or  tame  bnfblo.  is  nniversal  in  India. 

was  partifldly  thrown  open  by  the  Spaniards.  The  arna,  or  wild  bnffiilq,  inhabits  the  margins 

The  repeated  reyerses  it  has  met  with  in  the  rather  than  the  interior  of  primffivid  forests, 

lost  20  years  have  materially  interfered  with  its  They  never  asoend  the  mountains,  and  adhere, 

growtJi   and   prosperity,  rendering   property  like  the  rhinocero!^  to  the  most  swampy  sites  of 

insecure,  and  almost  annihilating  its  commerce ;  the  districts  they  inhabit.    There  is  no  animal 
but  since  1852,  its  trade  has  greatly  revired,  *  upon  which  ages  of  domesticity  hare  made 

and  its  population  increased.     Population  in  so  small  an  impres^on  as  npon  the  bnffiilo,  the 

1856,  101,000,  and  since  then  variously  esti-  tame  being  still  most  clearly  referable  to  the 

mat^  from  100,000  to  about  150,000  ;  owing  to  wild  ones,  frequenting  all  the  great  swampy 

the  fluctuation  of  the  foreign  population,  the  jangles  of  India.     The  ama  ruts  in  antmnn, 

French  and  English  alone,  numbering  not  less  gestating  ten  months,  and  produces  one  or 

than  about  25,000.  two  young  in  summer.    It  lives  in  krge  herds, 

BUFF,  a  mixed  color,  somethiug  between  but  in  the  season  of  love  the  most  lusty  males 

pale  pink  and  pale  yellow.    It  was  adopted  by  lead  off  and  appropriate  several  females,  with 

the  English  whig  party,  in  combination  with  which  they  form  small  herds  for  the  time, 

blue,  as  their  distinctive  color ;  and,  possibly  in  The  wild  buffalo  is  fully  \  larger  than  the  laiig- 

consequence  of  that  circumstance,  the  whig  est  tame  breeds,  measuring  10^  feet  from  snout 

party  having  been  opposed  throughout  to  all  to  vent,  and  6  or  6|  feet  high  at  the  shoulders, 

the  measures  of  government  which  led  to  the  and  is  of  such  power  and  vigor  as  by  his  charge 

American  revolntloiL  was  chosen  as  the  na-  frequently  to  prostrate  a  well-sized  elephant, 

tional  uniform  of  the  United  States  at  the  It  b  remarkable  for  the  uniform  shortness  of 

commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war. —  the  tail,  which  does  not  extend  lower  than  the 

Buff  Lbathsb,  a  strong  soft  preparation  of  hock,  for  the  tufts  which  cover  the  forehead 

builds  or  elk^s  hide,  which  was  worn  under  the  and  knees,  and  lastly  for  the  great  size  of  its 

mail  armor  of  the  middle  ages,  to  deaden  the  horns.    They  are  nniformly  in  high  condition, 

effect  of  a  blow,  which  .might  drive  in  the  so  unlike  *the  leanness  and  angularity  of  the 

pliable  rings,  so  as  to  inflict  a  painful  contusion,  domestic  buffido  even  at  its  best."    The  arna 

As  armor  fell  into  disuse,  buff  coats,  which,  if  variety  is  known  to  naturalists  as  the  bo$  ami. 

of  the  best  quality,  woula  turn  a  broadsword  Its  horns,  which  grow  out  horizontally  from  ei- 

cut,  and  even  a  pistol  ball,  were  often  worn  in  ther  side  of  a  flattened  frontal  bone,  rise  in  a  re^- 

lieu  of  complete  steel,  either  with  or  without  ular  crescent  upward  and  backward  until  near 

a  cuirass  and  fforget  of  metal.    The  buff  coats  the  point,  when  the  tips,  which  are  nearly 

of  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  were  often  equiaistant  with  the  bases,  turn  slightly  for- 

lined  with  white  or  tawny  satin,  and  splen-  ward.    The  bases  of  the  horns,  which  are  flat* 

didly  laced  with  gold  or  silver.   The  name  is,  of  tened  and  deeply  corrugated  in  irregular  rings 

course,  derived  from  its  color.    Modem  buff  through  f  of  their  length,  and  smooth  only 

leather,  of  which  soldiers'  crossbelts  and  other  at  the  points,  often  measure  each  upward  of 

accoutrements  are  ordinarily  made^  is  for  the  18  inches  in  circumference,  while  their  length, 

most  port  made  of  common  buckskin.  taken  along  tiie  outer  curve,  has  been  Imown 

BUFFALO,  the  name  of  2  species  of  the  to  exceed  6  feet  in  either  horn,  and  to  in- 
true  oxen,  as  distinguished  from  the  bisons,  to  dude  a  distance  of  10  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
which  they  bear  at  best  but  a  faint  resemblance,  In  no  respect  does  it  differ  from  the  bison 
though  they  are  included  with  them  in  the  genus  more  than  in  its  covering,  which  consists  of 
ho9  (Linn.)  The  general  characteristics  of  the  smooth,  short,  thin  hair,  resembling  the  bri»- 
bufiOdo  are conicalhoms, inclining  successively  ties  of  a  hog  more  than  the  coat  of  the  ox 
outward,  downward,  backward,  npward,  and  family.  It  is  much  addicted  to  wallowing  ia 
forward,  with  their  tips  on  a  plane  above  and  a  the  mud,  is  a  fierce  and  vindictive  animal,  and 
little  in  front  of  the  top  of  the  forehead;  fore-  in  its  native  Jungles  is  more  than  a  match  for 
head  convex,  and  longer  than  broad;  the  inter-  the  Bengal  tiger,  which  never  dares  to  attack 
maxillary  bones  elongate,shelving back,  and  giv-  it  unprovoked.  This  buffalo  was  introduced 
ing  prominence  to  the  nasal  bone.  This  animal  into  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy  during  the  middle 
must  on  no  account  be  confounded  with  the  ages.  Its  great  strength  makes  it  peculiarly 
American  bison  (boa  AmeHcanu$\  which  is  al-  adopted  for  draught;  its  milk  is  good,  its  skin 
most  universally  called  the  buffalo,  as  its  fa ny  hignly  valued,  but  its  flesh  is  much  inferior  to 
hides,  prepared  by  the  Indians,  are  called  buflUo  that  of  the  ox.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  it 
robes.  The  2  species  of  the  true  buffdo  are  the  prefers  marshy  and  even  malarious  places  and 
has  hubalia  (Linn.)  of  India,  and  the  las  Caffer  coarse  phmts.— The  Caffer  or  Cape  buffalo  of 
(Sparm.)  of  South  Africa.  They  are  called,  on  Africa  has  very  large,  black  horns,  placed 
both  continents,  simply  the  buffalo,  but  are  close  together  and  flattened  at  the  base, 
separated  zoologically  as  the  Indian  and  Gape  broad,  rough,  and  sinuously  ringed,  cover- 
buffido.  In  India,  the  buffalo  is  again  suboi-  ing  the  whole  front  with  a  sort  of  homy 
Tided  into  the  tame  and  the  wild,  although  hdmet,  witib  a  smootJi  lip  curved  upward  and 
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invalid.  Its  horns  are  more  horizaQtal  in  posi*  a  rigid  adherence  to  a  rectangular  plan.  The 
tioa  than  those  of  the  ama,  which  are  some*  citj  is  well  paved,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is 
times  elerated  2  feet  above  the  frontal  bone,  snpplied  with  water  from  the  l^iagara  river. 
It  has  pendant  ears  and  dewlap,  skin  with  The  site  is  a  plain,  which,  from  a  point  abont 
darky  stiff  hairs  about  an  inch  long,  and  thongh  2  miles  distant  from  the  lake,  slopes  gently  to 
of  massive  proportions  and  extremely  ferodons,  the  water's  edge.  The  uplands  command  an 
has  neither  the  height  nor  the  activity  of  its  extensive  prospect  of  the  lake  and  river,  and 
Indian  oosigener.  Neither  species  have  either  afford  beautiAil  situatioDs  for  suburban  resi^ . 
hump  or  mane^  which  at  once  distinguishes  deuces.  The  city  has  no  park,  but  there  are  * 
them  from  the  bisons.  The  Cape  bufOcJo  is  a  several  small  public  squares.  Buffalo  is  an  in- 
native  of  all  Sonth  Africa;  it  congregates  in  stance  of  Uie  rapid  growth  so  often  seen  in 
immense  herds,  but  the  old  bulls,  which  be-  American  towns.    In  1814  it  was  a  hamlet  of 

come  quite  gray  and  are  often  almost  destitute  of  200  houses.    The  fbllowing  table  shows  the 

hair,  sometimes  adopt  solitary  habits,  when  they  increase  in  population  frt>m  the  year  1810 : 

grow  very  morose  and  savage,  attacking  both  mo i,so6 

mea  and  animsla  in  mere  wantonness,  and  i8So!!I.'!!!!!2,o»5 

when  kiDed,  trampling  and  kneeling  on  the  ^®*^** ®»*^ 

carcasses  and  crushing  them  with  their  massy  The  increase  in  taxable  property  during  6  years 

horns  and  frontlets^  nntil  every  bone  is  broken,  has  been  as  follows : 

Gordon  Cnmming,  in  his  South  African  wan-  1658 $22,<«T,8oo  ism $85,48s,T4S 

derlngai,  gives  many  accounts  of  this  powerful  J|^ S©?!!   ^^^ 87,487,061 

and  savage  brute,  which  has  not,  however,  the      Totia'debt,'i>ee.'8i/i85i $704,855as 

power  of  defending  himself  against  the  lion,  as        Basonroea  of  the  elty  at  the  same  period 7S,800  5T 

his  Indian  relative  has  against  the  tiger,  but,  BufQalo  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  legis- 
(A  the  contrary,  often  fiiUs  a  prey  to  him  by  lature  in  1832.    It  is  divided  into  18  wards, 
open  attack.    This  animal  also  delists  to  wal-  each  of  which  is  represented  in  the  common 
low  in  the  mire,  like  a  hog,  and  when  heated  oonncil  by  2  aldermen.    The  legislative  powers 
by  hunting,  plunges  into  the  first  water-pool,  in  are  vested  in  one  body,  the  common  counciL 
which  he  wholly  submerges  himself^  allowing  The  mayor  is  the  chief  executive  officer.    He 
only  the  extremity  of  his  muzzle  to  protrude  has  the  veto  power,  and  measures  to  whidi  he 
sm<Mig  the  water  plants  and  floating  leaves  of  refuses  his  assent  must  receive  a  f  vote  in  the 
the  nymphsDsa.   All  travellers  dweU  on  the  loud  council  in  order  to  be  passed.    He  is  ^e  head 
bellow  which  he  utters  in  the  death  agony. —  of  the  police ;  his  appointments  must  receive 
There  ia  an  Indian  wild  bull  {hoi  ffaurui\  httle  the  approval  of  the  council,  but  he  has,  in 
known,  which  appears  to  be  intermediate  be-  certain  cases,  a  summary  power  of  removal, 
tween  the  bison  and  bufialo.    General  Hard-  Those  departments  of  the  executive  which  are 
wicke  and  Captain  Rogers  describe  it  as  a  genu-  connected  with  the  finances,  schools,  public 
ioe  bull,  neither  bison  nor  buffalo ;  but  Migor  works,  and  law,  are  independent  bureaus,  and 
Walter  Campbell,  the  author  of  the  "Old  Forest  the  officers  are  elected  by  the  people.    All  of 
Banger,"  who  gives  a  full  description  of  this  these  officials  hold  their  places  for  2  years, 
rare  animal,  wMch  he  calls  the  jungle  roolgha^  The  fire  department  is  composed  of  18  engine, 
makes  it  clearly  a  bison.    From  the  character  8  hose,  and  2  hook  and  ladder  companies.    The 
of  its  horns,  which  resemble  those  of  the  Cape  chief  engineer  is  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
boffido  in  form,  though  they  have  not  the  department,  subject  to  tiie  approval  of  the 
homy  helmet  over  the  orow,  and  of  its  hump,  common  council. — For  educational   purposes 
sopported  by  hump-ribs,  and  of  ite  mane,  it  is  the  city  is  divided  into  82  districts,  in  each  of 
presamed  ti^  on  further  investigation,  it  will  which  there  is  a  school.    All  children  who  re- 
be  elevated  into  a  distinct  genus.    (See  Bison.)  side  in  the  district  may  attend  without  charge. 
BUFFALO,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Erie  In  addition  there  is  a  school  for  colored  chil- 
eo-,  N.  T^  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  LiJce  dren,  and  a  free  academy  called  the  central 
Erie,  and  at  the  head  of  Niagara  river,  lat.  42^  school,  where  instruction  is  given  in  more  ad- 
53'  >^  long.  78^  55'  W.    It  was  founded  by  vancea  studies.    Candidates  from  the  district 
the  HoQsnd  Land  company  in  1801,  and  dur-  sdiools  are  admitted  into  the  central  school, 
log  the  war  between  the  United  Stetes  and  i^r  being  subjected  to  a  thorough  examina- 
Eo^^and,  in  1814,  'ftras  burned  by  a  force  of  In-  tion.    Two  hundred  and  twelve  teachers  are 
dians  and  British.    The  city  was  laid  out  by  Jo-  employed  in  these  schools.    In  1856  they  were 
gephElIloott,  upon  a  plan  which  has  been  great-  attended  by  19,098  pupils,  the  average  daily 
It  admired.    The  streeto  are  wide  and  straight ;  attendance  being  7,878.    An  officer  called  the 
tiiey  generally  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  superintendent  of  schools  is  at  the  head  of  this 
A  few  of  the  side  streets,  however,  enter  the  department,  who  appoints  the  teachers.    This 
principal  avenue  of  the  town.  Main  street,  at  an  educational  esteblishment  is  in  every  respect 
angle  of  45''.    These  latter  streets,  crosring  the  most  admirable,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  it, 
others  at  their  pointe  of  intersection,  form  a  during  1858,  is  estimated  at  $115,000. — ^The 
larige  number  of  places  or  squares,  ^ve  variety  dimato  of  Buffalo  is  more  equable  than  that  of 
to  the  outlines  of  the  city,  and  destroy  the  any  other  American  city  in  the  same  latitude. 
monotooj  whidi  would  have  been  prodooed  by  The  winter  and  spring  months  are  boisterous, 
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but  the  heats  of  stimmer  are  tempered  by  the  lam,  hospital  of  tiie  sistera  of  charity,  female 
lake  winds.    Owing  to  the  aalnbrity  of  its  cli-  orphan  asylum  (Catholic),  Bo^o  general  hos- 
mate,  and  an  admirable  system  of  sewerage^  pital,  children's  aid  and  reform  society.    The 
Buf^o  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  Qerman,  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  residents, 
town  in  point  of  hedthfnlness.   The  yearly  mor-  all  have  societies  for  the  relief  of  unfortunate 
tality  is  stated  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  60.  countrymen.    There  are  7  lodges  of  masons,  2 
— ^The  United  States  goverzmient  has  lately  buUt  chapters  of  royal  archmasons,  a  grand  com- 
a  fine  edifice  for  a  post-office,  custom-house,  mandery  of  knights^templars,  2   temperance 
*and  court-house.    The  state  is  now  (1858)  con-  organizations,  ana  6  lodges  of  the  order  of  odd 
structing  a  large  arsenal,  and  the  city  contains  4  fellows.    There  are  9  banks  of  issue,  with  an 
fine  mallet  houses ;  but  the  other  public  build-  aggregate  capital  of  $2,688,091  (Dec.  81, 1857), 
ings  are  not  important.    The  private  architeo-  8  savings  banks,  and  a  trust  company.    In  1S55 
tuf e  is  creditable ;  there  are  many  handsome  Buffisdo  had  266  manufacturing  estabUshments, 
banks,  stores,  and  dwellings.    The  number  of  employing  6,848  persons^  havmg  a  capital  in- 
dwellings in  the  city  is  estimated  at  10,618,  vested  of|4,000,000,  and  producing  $10, 169,829 
valued  at  $21,620,100.    There  are  57  churches  worth  of  manufactures.   In  1867  the  number  of 
in  Buffalo,  estimated  at  about  $1,000,000:  10  manufiictories  is  stated  at  460.    Ship  building, 
Presbyterian,  6  Episcopalian,  8  Methodist,  6  for  which  BufiQilo  possesses  many  facilities,  is 
Baptist,  14  Cathouo,  1  Unitarian,  and  others,  extensively  carried  on.    In  1867  there  were  7 
St.   Joseph's    cathedral    (Catholic),    and   St.  ship  yards,  from  which  were  launched  18,256 
John's  and  St.  Paul's  churches  (Episcopal),  tons  of  shipping,  of  the  value  of  $1,180,800. — 
are  unusudly  beautiful  edifices.    St  Joseph's  Bufialo  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Erie 
is  in  the  decorated  Gothic  style;  its  shape  is  canal,  to  the  construction  of  which  the  ci^ 
cruciform,  and  the  eastern  front  is  flanked  by  2  owes  its  prosperity.    It  is  likewise  the  princi- 
lofty  towers.    It  is  built  of  blue  stone,  #ith  pal  western  station  of  the  New  York  central 
dressings  of  white  sandstone,  and  is  not  yet  railroad.    The  other  railroads  are  the  Buffiilo 
(1858)  entirely  finished.    This  church  cont^ns  and  State  Line,  which  connects  with  the  roads 
a  stained  glass  window,  lately  made  at  Munich,  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  other  western  states; 
which  is  the  finest  specimen  in  this  department  the  Bufialo,  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  whica 
of  art  in  the  country.    St.  John's  church  is  a  connects  wiUi  the  New  York  and  Erie  rulroad 
simple  parallelogram  in  the  style  of  the  transi-  at  Coming  and  Homellsville ;  and  the  BofEalo 
tion  from  the  early  English  to  the  decorated  and  Lake  Huron  railroad,  which  intersects  the 
Gothic,  with  a  square  tower  upon  the  north-  Great  Western  railroad  of  Canada.    A  new 
west  corner.  *  It  is  bmlt  of  blue  limestone,  and  road  is  under  contract  which  will  make  a  con* 
is  worthy  of  notice  for  having  an  open  timber  nection  with  Pittsburg  and  the  coal  fields  of 
roof.    St.  Paul's  is  in  the  eany  English  style ;  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  purpose  of  fiiciUtat- 
the  material  is  red  sandstone,  and  me  building  ing  railroad  communication  it  is  now  proposed 
is  very  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  appear-  to  bridge  the  Niagara  river. — ^The  prindpal 
ance  and  for  the  variety  of  its  outlines. — ^The  business  interests  of  Bufialo  are  those  of  cona> 
university  of  Bufialo  was  chartered  in  1846  ;  merce.    It  is  the  largest  oommerci^  town  on 
the  medical  department  is  the  only  one  in  the  lakes;    The  harbor  is  formed  by  the  Bnf- 
opcration.    This  school  has  a  fine  building,  and  &lo  creek^  a  small  stream,  which  is  navigable 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  corps  of  higllly  acoom-  for  one  mile  from  its  mouth.    The  entrance  is 
plished  teachers.     The  Young  Men's  associa-  protected  by  a  breakwater  upon  the  south  side 
tion  is  a  society  of  citizens  formed  for  literary  of  the  creekl  which  is  1,600  feet  long.   A  break- 
purposes;  any  suitable  person  may  become  a  water  has  likewise  been  constructed  in  Niagara 
member  upon  making  application.    The  yearly  river  upon  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  by  which 
fee  is  $8.    It  has  a  library  of  9,850  volumes,  a  new  and  capacious  harbor  has  been  made.    In 
and  the  reading-room  contains  67  newspapers  addition,  there  is  a  large  number  of  slips  and 
and  periodicals ;  a  considerable  collection  of  basins  for  the  acconmiodation  of  shipping  and 
shells  and  minerals  has  been  made,  and  some  canal  boats.    The  entrance  to  the  mirbor  and 
steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  establishment  the  approaches  from  the  river  are  defended  by 
of  a  galley  of  the  fine  arts.    During  the  winter  a  small  fortification  called  Fort  Porter,  situated 
a  series  of  popular  lectures  are  delivered  before  on  the  heights  to  the  north  of  the  city.    In 
this  association  by  distinguished  gentlemen  from  1867,242  vessels  were  ownM  and  enrolled  at 
difierent  parts  of  the  country.    The  German  this  port,  80  steamers  and  160  sail  vessels,  with 
Young  Men's  association,  and  tlie  Young  Men's  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  91,974  tons;  valuei 
Christian  union,  are  siniilar  institutions;  some  $8,6^,960;  160,000  tons  of  shipping  were  en- 
religious  qualification  is  necessary  in  order  to  gaged  in  the  trade  of  Buffalo,  nearly  -I  of  the 
procure  admittance  to  the  last    The  Buffalo  entire  lake  marine.    The  number  of  entranoc9 
female  academy  is  liberally  endowed;  it  is  de-  and  clearances  of  vessels  to  and  from  the  port 
lichtfully  situated,  and  is  now  in  a  very  flour-  was  7,681 ;  tonnage,  8,221,806.    The  value  of 
ishing  condition.    The  Forest  Lawn  cemetery  imports  by  lake  was  $86,918,166;  by  canal, 
is  situated  iu  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  con-  $47,627,626 ;  by  railroad,  $66,600,000 ;  making 
tains  7J>i  acres  of  land.    The  principal  chari-  a  total  of  imports  of  over  $160,000,000.    The 
table  institutions  -are  the  Buffalo  orphan  asy-  ezporto  were  about  the  same.    Grain  and  floor 
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wn  tite  eUdf  arfioles  of  oommeroai    The  fol«  to  devote  himself  to  the  pnrsoit  of  §o!enoe.  He 

Mn$  table  of  tb»  grain,  and  flour  rednoed  to  visited  London  with  his  fHends,  and  there  piuv 

vtet,  reoeiyed  dmnbg  the  last  8  years,  wiU  sued  the  stodj  of  the  English  langnage,  and  at 

iffw  (he  extent  of  this  trade :  the  same  time  eagerly-  intent  on  improvemeBt  in 

2»          7«J6«a«9  buA.  1 1854 ss,88«,48S  biuh.  his  &vorite  branch  of  research.   He  there  trans- 

»!.'... !!...i7,T7s,fT9    *^     18B5 85,o»,in    "  Istod  Newton's  tareatise  on  fiozions  from  the  Lat- 

S: SffiSs    «     iaw SaJISS   «  iiitaiidHales's"Statics"fromtheEnriish,into 

^ i^w^          13W ao,89M54  the  French  kngoage.    The  2  mannsonpto  were 

fiofUo,  however,  is  not  a  mere  place  of  presented  to  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris, 

firansthipment.    The  transactions  in  the  grain  and  ikvorably  received;  tne  1st  being  printed  in 

nsricet  are  on  a  large  scale.    In  1867,  10,369,-  1736,  and  the  2d  in  1740,  with  the  approbation 

600  bndiels  of  grain  were  sold  here.    The  of  the  academy.    On  March  18, 1739^  he  was 

tnde  witli  Oanada  is  active;  the  agmgate  elected  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and 

▼sine  of  exports  and  imports,  in  1867,  was  during  the  same  year  appointed  director  of  the 

12,269,748.    The  British  government  consid-  wdindur&i^nowcB^edikejaT^indeiplantSB, 

ered  it  of  sofiBcient  importance  to  Justify  the  This  appointment  called  his  attention  more  ex- 

establiaiBDent  of  a  oonsniate.    The  immense  elnsively  to  natural  history,  and  diverted  his 

increase  of  the  grain  trade  called  for  increased  mind  from  the  abstract  speculations  of  philoso* 

facilities  for  handling  the  cargoes  on  their  ar-  phy.    In  Ueu  of  philosophizing  on  the  theory  of 

rivaL    XJntH  1844  the  discharging  of  cargoes  creation,  he  resolved  to  oontinue  Uie  work  so 

was  e^cted  in  buckets ;  nnoe  that  time  it  has  brilliantly  commenced   by  Aristotle  and   by 

been  done  by  stsam,  which  despatches  in  a  Pliny,  in  describing  the  organic  and  the  in- 

fbw  hoars  what  formerly  required  whole  days,  organic  forms  of  nature  on  our  globe ;  and  to 

There  are  now  in  Buffido  creek  12  elevators,  surpass  his  predecessors  in  the  allurements  of 

with  a  capacity  for  storage  of  2,230,000  bushels,  style,  and  the  rich  variety  of  facts,  as  much  as 

elevating  per  hour  86,600  bushels.    A  new  ele-  modem  art  and  sdenoe  surpass  those  of  ancient 

vator,  in  coarse  of  erection,  is  estimated  to  store  Greece  and  Italy.    With  this  view,  he  enlisted 

260,000  boshels^d  to  elevate  about  8,000  bush-  tiie  cooperation  of  Daubenton  in  the  anatomical 

eb  per  hoar.    The  oost  of  ^scharging  a  cargo  and  soientifio  portions  of  the  work,  reserving 

is  i  cent  per  bnah^    The  elevators  also  pos-  to  himself  the  more  external  forms,  habits,  in- 

sess  facilitiea  for  loading  canal  boats. — Eight  stincta,  and  geographical  distributions  of  the 

^y  papers  are  published  in  Buffalo,  of  which  animal  kingdom.  Daubenton  and  Buffon  worked 

3  are  in  tlie  German  langnage ;  6  of  the  daily  togeUier  duigently  some  10  years,  and  in  1749, 

papers  pabfish  weekly  editions,  and  there  are  the  first  8  volumes  of  the  '*  Natural  History  *',ap- 

11  other  weekly  or  monthly  publications.  peered ;  12  more  volumes  following  at  intervals 

BUFFET  (Fr.  hufef)  was  formerly  a  little  between  1749  and  1767.   Few  works  have  ever 

fide  apartment  for  holding  china,  plate,  glass-  met  with  such  success ;  the  study  of  natural  sci- 

ware,  and  artkdes  of  virtu;  it  is  now  generaDy  ence,  and  particularly  natural  history,  became 

smm^ed  by  the  sideboard.  universally  attractive.    Buffon's  *'  Theory  of 

BUFFON,  a  F^nch  viDagcs  department  of  the  Earth "  enlisted  numerous  admirers  among 
C6te-d'Or,  canton  of  Montbfurd,  situated  on  the  the  more  imag^tive  readers  of  his  works, 
Annan^oQ,  11  miles  N.  of  Semur.  The  seignory  while  those  of  cooler  judgment  wondered  how 
of  tluoB  ^village  belonged  to  the  naturalist  Buffon,  a  man  who  had  written  the  preface  to  the  trans- 
fer whom  it  was  erected  into  a  county.  It  has  lation  of  one  of  Kewton's  works,  could  possibly 
several  iroa  ibunderies  and  forges.    Pop.  406.  put  forth  a  theory  of  such  a  vague  and  specula- 

BIJFFON,  Gsoaoxs  Loms  Ijbolxbo,  comte  de,  tive  nature.    In  that  prefa^  Buffon  wrote  the 

a  cdeibrated  French  naturalist,  bom  at  Mont-  following  words:  "The  ^stem  of  nature  com- 

bard.  In  Bm^undy,  Sept.  7, 1707,  died  in  Paris,  bines,  perhaps,  several  principles;  these  prin- 

AprU  14, 1788.    He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  ciples  are  unknown  to  us,  and  their  combinations 

Leelerc,  eoonsellor  of  the  parliament  of  D^on,  are  not  less  concealed.    How  is  it  possible, 

flkd  was  destined  to  occupy  the  same  office,  therefore,  for  man  to  flatter  himself  that  he  can 

He  received  a  good  education  at  D^jon,  and  unveil  the  mysteries  of  nature,  with  nothing  to 

made  rapid  progress  in  lus  studies,  especially  in  guide  him  but  his  own  imagination  9"  And  yet 

maUiflniatics  and  astronomy.    At  the  age  of  20  Buffon  had  littie  else  than  his  own  imagination, 

bemadetheacquuntance  of  a  young  English  no-  in  addition  to  some  scattered  factSy  to  guide 

bJemaa  (the  duke  of  Kingston),  who  was  travel-  him  in  building  up  a  theory  of  the  foundation 

lui^ynth  hm  tutor,  and  agreed,  with  tiie  permis-  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  and  the  numer> 

son  of  his  £ither,  to  join  them  in  their  travels  ous  revolutions  it  has  undergone  in  the  course 

and  stodies.    They  visited  together  many  parts  of  ages.   Buffon  made  the  best  attempt  he  could 

of  France,  Switzeriand,  and  Italy,  during  a  pe-  to  form  a  theorv  of  uiiity,  and  faUed ;  but  his 

riod  of  IS  months.  The  spectacle  of  nature  with  attempt  and  Mure  will  help  other  minds  to 

whicli  he  thus  became  fiunitiar  made  a  deep  im-  soar  into  the  higher  spheres  of  thought,  and 

preenon  on  his  mind,  presenting  a  strong  con-  reach  more  nearly  to  the  final  truth.  His  general 

traat  to  the  most  perfect  of  human  works  in  the  views  of  the  animal  creation  and  the  natural 

metxvitf  of  Us  operations  and  the  completeness  history  of  man  were  more  successful  than  his 

oCifes  prodoetiooa.    Frpm  this  time  he  resolved  ^^Iheory  of  the  Earth;"  and,  notwithstanding 

VOL.  IV. 
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the   obseniity  of  his  ideas  with  regard  to  ThQ  stjle  is  always  good,  and  the  iHastrations 

^organio  moleciileS)"  and  "interior  monlds  of  rich  with  imagery,  bat  the  theories  become 

form,"  in  his  theory  of  generation,  his  ideas  of  more  and  more  hypothetical  and  yagae ;  bat 

relation  between  form  and  sabstance  were  felt  Ida  ideas  paved  the  way  for  his  saocessorai  Cavier 

to  be  at  least  poetioaUy  trae,  in  his  own  day,  and  Qeofwroj  Saint  Hilfdre,  who  have  laid  the 

and  they  have  since  been  demonstrated  soienti-  fbandations  of  trae  science  in  these  branches  of 

fically  by  the  experiments  of  Hoorens  on  the  investigation.  He,  more  than  tiiey,  inspires  the 

laal  appearance  and  disappearance  of  color-  reader  with  a  love  of  natare,  and  transforms  the 

matter  in  the  bones   of  living  animals,  dry  details  <tf  science  into  poetry  and  eloqaenoe 

lat  which  is  the  most  constant  and  onalter-  of  the  sablimest  kind.    Mis  mind  was  not  as 

able  in  natare,"  says  Baffon,  "is  the  type  or  analytical  and  aocarate  asthatof  Cavier;  not 

form  of  each  species;  that  which  is  the  most  so  keen  in  the  perception  of  remote  relsdons 

variable  and  corraptlble,  is  the  matter  or  the  between  normal  and  abnormal  types  of  organisoi 

sabstance  which  clothes  the  form;"  and  this  has  as  that  of  GeofOroy  Sdnt  Hilsire;  bat  he  had 

been  experimentally  proved  by  Floarens,  in  ad-  more  poetical  views  of  tnith  and  beaoty  than 

dition  to  the  evidence  of  diulynatrition  and  loss  either,  and  deq>er  intaitions  of  the  onitary 

of  sabstance  in  every  individaal  organism.    His  laws  of  natare,  physical,  instinctaal,  and  ration- 

eloqaent  description  of  the  gradaal  develop-  al.    His  works  have  been  reprinted  many  times 

ment  of  the  haman  organism,  and  the  ooncomi-  in  France,  and  rendered  into  all,  or  nearly  all, 

tant  anfolding  of  sensation  and  the  fjeusalties  of  the  langaages  of  Ohristendom. — ^He  left  one  son, 

thought  and  reason,  is  a  masterpiece  of  observa-  Henbe  Lxolsbo,  bom  in  1764,  who  erected  a 

tion  and  delineation  never  before  eqaalled  in  monament  to  his  father  in  the  gardens  of 

its  way,  nor  has  it  been  sarpsEoed.    The  in-  Hontbard,  and  who  died  by  the  gaillotine  dor- 

fant  learns  bv  slow  degrees  to  see  and  feel  and  ing  the  revelation. 

hear  distinctly,  and  to  separate  sensations  and  BUG,  Boxro,  or  Boo^  a  river  of  Europe.    It 

ideas,  which  arrive  In  a  conftised  mass,  into  rises  in  Galicia,  and  after  a  coarse  of  800  miles, 

relative  degrees  of  size  and  shape,  distance,  daring  which  it  receives  tile  waters  of  the  Mn- 

force,  and  motion;  and  this  power  of  analysis  chawetz,  Zna,  and  Narew,  it  Joins  the  Vistala, 

and  synthesis  increases  as  the  chUd  develops  18  miles  N.  W.  of  Warsaw.     It  forms  the£. 

into  manhood  or  womanhood,  ontil  the  highest  boandary  of  Poland. — ^Also,  the  name  of  a  Raa> 

powers  have  been  attained  of  which  the  indi-  nan  river  which  empties  into  the  estoaiy  of  the 

vidaal  is  capable;  some  attaining  to  oolossal  Dnieper.    It  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  Yo»- 

heights  of  genias  at  maturity,  while  others  nesensk.    Total  length,  840  miles, 

never  grow  beyond  the  stature  of  a  dwarfed  BUGARES,  or  Bulgabii,  a  religions  seet  in 

intellect;  Just  as  the  body  of  one  type  of  animal  Bulgaria,  otherwise  known  as  the  Oatharista, 

attains  to  the  proportions  of  a  Hon  or  an  ele«  from  whom  ^mng  the  Pateriid  of  Italy  and 

phant,  whUe  otners,  of  like  nature,  never  grow  the  Albigenses  of  Langnedoo  and  PTovenoe. 

beyond  the  stature  and  the  force  of  a  domestio  The  Bul^urii  themselves  were  a  branch  of  the 

cat  or  a  small  pig.   The  body  is  developed  slow-  Gnostic  I'anlicians  of  the  East  after  their  amal- 

ly,  and  more  slowly  still  the  mind;  and  Buffon  gamation  with  the  Manicheans.    They  denied 

paints  in  glowing  tints  tiie  process  of  unfold-  uie  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  and  rejected  the 

ment,  which  suggests  to  us  the  difference  be-  Old  Testament. 

tween  the  animal  and  the  human  powers  of  BUGEAUD  DE  LA  HOONKERIE,  Tbokab 

disorimioation,  reason,  and  progression;   the  Bobsbt,  duo  d'Isly,  marshal  of  France,  bom  at 

difference  between  one  man^s  mental  develop-  Limoges,  ui  Oct.  1784^  died  in  Paris,  June  10, 

ment  and  another's^  as  the  two  pass  through  the  1849.    He  entered  the  French  army  as  a  pri- 

ai^mfl  degrees  of  inflauicy,  to  reach  the  human,  vate  soldier  in  1804,  became  a  corporal  dnnng 

and  then  stop  at  very  different  heights  of  the  the  campaign  of  1805,  served  as  sab-lieutenant 

ascending  scale.    The  first  class  of  animals  de-  in  the  campaign  of  Prussia  and  Poland  (1806 

scribed  by  Buffon  were  the  quadrupeds;  the  sec-  -'7),  was  present  in  1811,  as  nu^^i"!  ^  ^® 

ond,  birds ;  and  here,  with  regard  to  the  animal  sieges  of  Lerida,  Tortosa,  and  Tarragona,  and 

kingdom,  his  labors  ceased.    The  ^*  History  of  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenantrcdonel 

Domestio  Animals,**  published  between  1768  after  the  battle  of  Ordal,  in  Gbitalonia.   After  tlM 

and  1766,  was  particularly  interesting  to  the  first  return  of  the  Bourbons  OoL  Bugeand  cele- 

farmer  and  the  general  reader.    That  of  the  brated  the  white  lily  in  some  doggerel  rhymes  ; 

carnivorous  tribes  and  other  wild  species  was  but  these  poetical  effusions  being  passed  by  ra^ 

published  between  the  years  1768  and  1767.  ther  contemptuously,  he  again  embraced,  during 

More  than  8^000  species  and  varieties  are  there  the  Hundrea  Days,  the  party  of  Ni^leon,  *who 

described.    The  ^^Histo^  of  Birds"  was  pub-  sent  him  to  the  army  ox  the  Alps,  at  the  head 

Ushed  in  8  volumes,  between  the  years  1770  of  the  14th  regiment  of  the  hne.    On  the  2d 

and  1781.    Daubenton  then  retirea  from  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  he  retired  to  Ezcideall, 

work,  and  Buffon  obtained  the  co6peration  of  to  the  estate  of  his  father.    At  the  time  of  the 

Gu6neaa  de  MontbeiUard,  the  abb6  Bexon,  and  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  duke  of  AngoalAme  he 

Bonnini  de  Manoncourt.     The   '^History  of  offored  his  sword  to  the  Bourbons,  but  the  O0er 

Minerals"  was  published  between  1788  and  being  declined,  he  turned  liberal,  and  Joined  the 

1786,  and  the  '* Epochs  of  Nature"  in  1788.  movement  which  finally  led  to  the  levolntiaii 
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of  18S0L  He  was  ekosea  as  a  member  of  tiie  His  takin^^  the  Mnflsnlmans  by  sarprise,  withont 
dumber  of  depaties  in  1881,  and  made  a  mi^oiv  any  preyions  declaration  of  war,  and  wben  ne- 
fmeral  b j  Lonia  Philippe.  Appointed  govern-  gotiations  were  on  the  eve  of  being  oonclnded* 
er  of  the  citadel  of  Blave  in  1888,  he  had  the  Already  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  marshal 
dDchesB  of  Berry  nnder  ms  charge,  but  earned  of  France,  Jnly  17,  1848,  Bn^eaad  was  now 
BO  honor  firom  the  manner  in  which  he  dis*  created  dnke  of  My.  Abd  el  Eader  having, 
charged  his  mission,  and  became  afterward  after  his  return  to  France,  again  collected  an 
known  by  the  name  of  the**  ex-gaoler  of  Blaye."  army,  he  was  sent  back  to  Algeria,  where  he 
Daring  Uie  debates  of  the  chamber  of  depntiea  promptly  crushed  the  Arabian  revolt.  In  con- 
on  Jan*  16,  1884,  K.  Larabit  complaining  of  sequence  of  differences  between  him  and  Goizol^ 
Sonli'a  military  dictatorship,  and  Bngeand  in-  occasioned  by  his  expedition  into  Eabylia,  which 
termpting  him  with  the  words,  '*  Obedience  is  he  had  undertaken  against  ministerial  orders, 
the  aoldier'a  first  dnty,''  another  depaty,  M.  he  was  replaced  by  the  dnke  of  Anmale,  and, 
Dnlong,  pongentlv  asked,  *' What,  if  ordered  to  according  to  Gnizot's  expression,  "enabled  to 
become  a  gaoler  f'^  Thia  incident  led  to  a  dad  come  ana  eigoy  his  glory  in  France."  Daring 
between  Bogeond  and  Dalong,  in  which  the  the  night  of  Feb.  22-23,  1848,.  he  was,  on 
latter  was  shot.  The  conse<jaent  exasperation  the  secret  advice  of  GkiiEot,  ordered  into  the 
of  the  Pariaana  was  still  heightened  by  his  co-  presence  of  Loais  Philippe,  who  conferred  npon 
operation  in  sompressing  the  Paris  insurrection  him  the  snpreme  command  of  the  whole  armed 
of  April  13  and  14^  1884.  The  forces  destined  force — ^the  line  as  well  as  the  national  gnard. 
to  si^press  that  insurrection  were  divided  into  At  noon  of  the  28d,  followed  by  Grens.  Rulhidres. 
8  brigades^  one  of  which  Bugeaud  commanded.  Bedeau.  Lamoriddra  De  Salles,  St.  Amaud,  and 
In  the  rus  Ihnummain  a  handful  of  enthusi-  others,  ne  proceeded  to  the  general  staff  at  the 
aats  who  attll  held  a  barricade  on  the  morning  Tuileriea,  mere  to  be  eolemnly  invested  with 
oi  the  14th,  when  the  serious  part  of  tiie  afiQEilr  the  supreme  command  by  the  duke  of  Nemours. 
was  over,  were  omellv  slaughtered  by  an  over-  He  reminded  the  officers  present  that  he  who 
whelming  force.  Althoogh  this  spot  lay  witi^-  was  about  to  lead  them  against  the  Paris  revo- 
oat  the  ourcomscription  made  over  to  Bugeand's  Intionists  *'had  never  been  beaten,  neitl^r  on 
brigade,  aad  he,  therefore,  had  not  participated  the  battle-field  nor  in  insurrections,"  and  for 
in  Uie  maasacre,  the  hatred  of  the  people  nailed  this  time  again  promised  to  make  short  work  of 
hifl  name  to  the  deed,  and  despite  all  dedora-  the  ^*  rebel  rabble."  Meantime,  the  news  of  his 
tkms  to  the  contrary,  persisted  in  stigmatizing  nomination  contributed  much  to  give  matters  a 
him  as  the  *'  man  of  the  rue  Tratunoncnn?  decisive  turn.  The  national  guard,  still  more 
Bent,  Jmie  16, 1886,  to  Algeria,  Qen.  Bugeaud  incensed  by  his  appointment  as  supreme  com- 
beeame  invested  with  a  commanding  posiUon  mander,  broke  out  m  the  cry  of  "  Down  with 
in  the  province  of  Oran,  almost  independent  of  Bugeaud!"  **Down  with  the  man  of  the  rue 
the  governor-general.  Ordered  to  fi^ht  Abd  Shwunonain  J^  and  positively  declared  that 
el  Kader,  and  to  subdue  him  by  the  display  of  they  would  not  obey  his  orders.  Frightened 
an  impoaing  army,  he  concluded  the  trea^  of  by  thia  demonstration,  Louis  Philippe  withdrew 
the  Tafiia,  allowing  the  opportunity  for  mill-  his  orders,  and  spent  the  28d  in  vain  negotia- 
tary  operations  to  slip  away,  .and  placing  his  tions.  On  Feb.  24,  alone  of  Louis  Philippe^s 
army  in  a  critical  state  before  it  had  begun  to  council,  Bugeaud  still  mrged  war  to  the  knife ; 
act  Bugeaud  fought  several  battles  previous  but  the  king  already  considered  the  sacrifice  of 
to  thia  treaty.  A  secret  article,  not  reduced  to  the  marshal  as  a  means  to  make  his  own  peace 
writing;  stipulated  that  80,000  boojoos  (about  with  the  national  ^uard.  The  command  was 
$12,000)8hould  be  paid  to  Gen.  Bugeaud.  Called  consequently  placed  in  other  hands,  and  Bn« 
badt  to  France,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  geaud  dismissed.  Two  days  later  he  placed, 
K^ntffnantrgencjal  and  appKoiated  grand  officer  but  in  vain,  his  sword  at  ihe  command  of  the 
of  the  legion  of  honor.  When  the  secret  clause  provisional  ^venmient.  When  Louis  Kapoleon 
of  the  tresty  of  the  Tafna  oozed  out,  Louis  Phil-  became  president  he  conferred  the  command-in* 
Ippe  aothorLBed  Bugeaud  to  expend  the  money  on  chief  of  the  army  of  the  Alps  npon  Bugeaud, 
oertnn  public  roads,  thus  to  mcrease  his  popu-  who  was  also  elected  by  the  department  of 
larity  aoiGng  his  electors  and  secure  his  seat  in  Charente-Inf&rieure  as  representative  in  the 
the  dkamber  of  deputies.  At  the  commence-  national  assembly.  He  published  several  lite* 
ment  of  1841  he  was  named  ^vemor-general  rary  productions,  which  treat  chiefly  of  Algeria. 
of  Algeria,  and  with  his  administration  &e  pol-  In  Au^.  1852,  a  monument  was  erected  to  him 
icy  ofFnaoe  in  Algeria  tmderwent  a  complete  in  Algiers,  and  also  one  in  his  native  town. 
change.  He  was  the  first  governor-general  BUGENHAGEK,  Jobanh,  sumamed  Poiix- 
whohfldan  army  adequate  to  its  task  placed  baitdb,  or  Dr.  Poiocbb,  a  German  Protestant  the- 
nnder  hia  command,  who  exerted  an  absolute  ologian,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Luther, 
aothority  over  the  generals  second  in  command,  bom  at  WolUn,  near  Stettin,  June  24,  1485, 
and  who  kept  his  post  long  enough  to  act  up  to  a  died  April  20,  1558.  He  was  fhlly  persuad- 
plan  needing  years  for  its  execution.  The  bat-  ed  by  the  publication  of  Luther's  treatise  on 
tie  of  laly  (Aug,  14, 1844X  in  which  he  van-  the  Babylonish  captivity.  He  thus  announces 
qriiahed  the  army  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco  his  espousal  of  the  Protestant  cause  :  **  The 
with  Tastly  Inferior  forcea,  owed  its  soccess  to  whole  world  is  blind,  walking  in  Oimmeriaa 
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darknefls ;  this  man  alone  saes  the  inxth***    He  ing  branch  of  the  brown  races  than  the  Kew 

asmsted  Lnther  in  the  trandation  <tf  tiie  Bible^  Zealandera.    They  have  domestioated  the  honei 

and  pablished  a  great  number  of  books  now  lit*  oz,  bnfialo,  sheep^  and  goat.  They  cultivate  oot- 

tie  read  or  known.  ton  sneceflsfolly,  and  mann&ctnre  it  Into  cloths 

BUGK^E,  Thomas,  a  Daliish  astronomer,  bom  of  substantial  quality;  they  are  skilful  workers 

in  Copenhagen,  Oct  12.  1740,  died  June  16,  in  iron  and  oopper:  the   wealthy  oonstroct 

1815.    After  TychodeBrahe,  he  was  Hie  great*  houses  of  Bubstantial  materials,  the  wsQb  of 

est  astronomer  of  Denmark.    First  officiating  some  being  made  of  a  solid  mass  of  small  bro- 

as  professor,  he  afterward  spent  most  of  his  ken  stone  and  cement,  which  after  a  short  time 

time  in  trayelling  abroad,  and  was.  sent  to  cannot  be  torn  q>art  with  chisel  or  pick,  and 

Paris  in  1798  to  confer  witn  the  commission  of  their  dwellings  are  generally  surrounded  with 

the  French  institute  on  the  subject  of  the  in*  evidences   of  much  horticmtural  taste;  the/ 

troduction  of  uniform  weights  and  measures,  on  build  durable  sailing  yessels ;  in  their  navigatioQ 

which  occasion  he  was  made  a  member  of  that  they  use  charts  and  c<»npasses ;  they  have  ftam- 

learned  body.  ed  a  maritime  code,  that  has  been  admired  bj 

BUGIS,  a  people  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  authorities  in  navu  jurispmdence ;  they  have 
noted  for  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  independence,  also  framed  a  calendar,  dividing  the  solar  year 
Their  coloues  and  emporia  of  trade  are  found  as  we  do ;  but  more  than  all,  they  have  in- 
in  many  islands,  in  aJl  parts  of  the  archipelago;  vented  an  alphabet  and  a  system  of  phonetio 
but  the  chief  seat  of  this  neople  is  in  the  south-  writing,  which  none  of  the  energetic  races  of 
western  peninsula  of  Oelebes^in  the  territories  western  Europe,  except  those  of  Italy,  have 
of  Boni  and  W%joo.  The  Bugis  traders  are  done.  The  government  of  this  people  is  an 
the  chief  carriers  and  factors  of  the  Indiui  seas,  oligarchy  or  elective  monarchy.  The  state  of 
In  the  European  ports  of  Singapore,  Malacca^  Boni  is  composed  of  7  principalities ;  and  tbatof 
Batavia,  and  Bhio,  their  richly  freighted  vessels  Wijoo,  of  40.  In  both  states  the  sovereign  b 
are  to  be  seen  at  sJl  times.  From  data  derived  elected  by  the  nobles,  and  from  the  patridsn 
from  thebr  intercourse  with  these  ports,  they  class.  The  vote,  in  choosing  a  ruler,  must  be 
had  u)  1867  about  960  padewaJcani^  or  prahus,  unanimous ;  and  often  the  merits  of  every  noble- 
averaging  60  tons  each,  engaged  in  foreign  trade;  man  and  noblewom'an  (females  being  eligible, 
and  probably  a  still  larger  amount  of  tonnage  and  generally  preferred),  in  the  state,  is  canvass- 
engaged  in  &e  tripang,  pearl,  and  other  fisher-  ed.  before  a  choice  is  made;  the  sovereign  only 
ies,  and  In  trade  with  tne  Papuan  islands^  and  holds  power  during  good  behavior,  and  may  bo 
other  portions  of  the  archipdago  not  yet  mdi-  deposed  by  an  adverse  majority  vote  in  oonn- 
rect  communication  witli  European  commerce,  cil ;  hence  there'  are  fbequent  changes  in  the 
Tlie  vidne  of  this  native  trade  may  be  Judged  presidency,  as  the  executive  power  of  the 
from  the  fiMst,  that  it  is  not  unconmion  to  see  Bu^  people  may  be  justly  termed.  A  privy 
in  the  port  of  Singapore  the  cargo  of  a  pade-  council  of  6  nobles  is  chosen  to  advise  with  the 
wskan,  consisting  of  dammar,  sapan  wood,  chiefs,  who  receive  the  title  of  Batirbtmfo^  or 
birds*  nestSi  tripang,  pearls  and  mother  of  ''great  banners.^'    The  people  pay  no  taxes; 

Karl,  ratans,  gatah  taban,  nutmegs,  and  other  except  a  small  tribute  of  three  davs^  labor,  or  an 
ilaysian  products,  sdl  for  $20,000  and  $80,-  equivalent,  to  the  sovereign ;  and  there  are  no 
000,  and  even  for  as  large  an  amount  as  $60,-  imposts  on  trade.  Strangers  visiting  thdr  ports 
000.  Thdr  advancement  in  civilization  keeps  are  exempt  from  all  charees.  The  princes  de- 
pace  with  their  active  commercial  development,  rive  their  revenue  frt>m  their  own  estates.  An 
Barbosa,  in  1616,  describes  the  Bugis  and  their  unrestricted  freedom  of  intercourse  with  all 
neighbors,  the  Macassars,  as  fero^ous  pirates  parts  of  their  own  country,  and  with  foreign 
and  cannibals.  Noneoftiie  Portuguese  histo-  oountriefl^  prevails ;  and  this  liberty  of  foreign 
rians  of  the  archipdago  g^ve  any  intimation  of  enterprise,  joined  to  their  entire  freedom  of 
the  commercial  enterprise  of  this  race.  When  trade,  may  be  justly  regarded,  as  it  has  been 
in  1660  the  Dutch  conquered  the  MacaBsar  tribes  observed,  as  both  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  in- 
of  Gtoa,  no  other  mention  is  made  of  the  neigh-  dependence,  enterprise,  and  prosperity  of  this 
boring  Bugis  people  than  as  of  an  inferior  race  interesting  people.  The  Tnwigu,  or  y^ 
of  barbarians.  A  little  while  previous  to  this  tribeSi  are  esteemed  as  decidedly  superiorm 
oonquest,  the  Macassars  had  invaded  the  Buffia  many  respects  to  their  brethren  of  BonL  The 
territory,  destroyed  the  pagan  worship  of  the  W%jus  have  been  enterprinng  ootonists  as  w^ 
people,  and  forced  them  to  receive  teachers  as  traders.  Large  communities  of  this  tnbe 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  the  Bugis  being  have  within  the  present  century  been  formed  m 
the  last  converts  to  the  creed  of  the  Koran  in  Borneo.  Sumatra,  in  portiona  of  Odebes  distant 
the  archipeUigo.  Islamiam  abolidied  head-  from  the  parent  country,  and  in  many  sowi 
hunting,  as  now  practised  by  the  Dyaks  in  islands  of  the  arohipeU^.  The  native  entre- 
Borneo,  human  sacrifices,  cannibalism,  and  potof  Bonirati  isoneofthdr  settiements.  /^ 
many  degrading  superstitions ;  and  from  thia  Singiq)ore  theyform  a  separate  and  flounstuoff 
period  of  convernon  to  tihe  present  day,  this  community.  They  have  not  been  enconrag^ 
people  have  made  rapid  progress  toward  a  by  the  Dutch  to  establish  settlements  in  their 
respectable  position  in  the  civiliaed  world,  poesesedons;  and  indeed  the  rulers  of  Java  have 
Theyarepernapaamorevigorouaand  promia*  so  often  been  worsted  in  hostile  enoounten^^^ 
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ttelmve  Bngiii^  tiuit  they  may  Justly  dre^  the  Fapol^on,  and  drew  up  a  comparison  between 
■rtdfliBWit  of  snok  a  yigorons  and  free-spirited  the  taking  of  Hoooow  by  the  French,  and  of 
noe  among  the  feebler  people  they  oontroL    It  Borne  by  the  Gaols.    He  returned  in  1 814  to  his 
is  vOTthy  of  eq>ecial  notice  that  among  this  native  town.    His  sammaries  of  the  history  ci 
Mopley  the  most  enterprising  of  the  eastern  philosophy,  and  his  mannal  of  ^Natural  Eighty** 
hemisphere,  <not  even  excepting  the  Ohinese.  are  among  the  most  important  of  his  workSb 
and  who  promise^  Judging  from  uieir  past  rapid  BUHL-WOBK,  a  process  of  inlaying  by  the 
l^ogresB,  to  beoome  the  leading  race  in  the  use  of  the  saw,  the  name  of  which  is  sapposed 
ardiipeUgo^  and  to  be  probably  the  founders  of  to  be  derived  from  a  famons  Italisn  workman 
an  AniigKteTMMj  Oceanlcan  empire^  their  women  named  Boole,  who  settled  in  France  in  the 
poaaeaa  tiM  fullest  social  and  pohtical  equality,  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  carried  on  this  bud* 
The  pealer  portion  of  the  soTereigns  of  Tuwija  ness^  which  he  invented*    As  practised  by  him 
and  BkMDi,  once  tiiese  states  have  been  known  the  work  consisted  in  inlaymg  dark-colored 
to  Ejoropesna,  have  been  females.    The  Bugis  tortoise  shdl  or  wood  with  bnucL  cut  in  flow- 
women  manufiKtore  all  the  doth,  and  other  ing  patterns  to  imitate  vines  and  wreaths  of 
staples  of  Bugis  trade;  they  carry  on  sll  the  flowers.    Beisner,  who  practised  the  art  at  a 
ahopkeeping  at  home;  and  in  monv  instanoea  little  later  period,  made  use  of  woods,  which 
are  mannecs  on  board  of  Bugis  vesseu;  and  not  contrasted  well  in  color;  and  the  term  is  now 
nnfreqfnently  their  navigators.     A  romantic  applied  to  his   process.     The  general  term, 
event  of  recent  oocurrenoeL  which  was  genwally  marqueteriAf  designates  in  France  all  the  va* 
notieed  by  the  journals  of  Europe  and  of  this  rieties  of  thiis  kind  of  work.    It  consists  in  cut* 
eonntiy,  is  a  signal  illustration  or  the  energetic  ting  out  a  pattern  from  two  veneers  of  different* 
character  of  the  Bu^^  women.    Ool.  Poland  of  colored  woods,  which  are  glued  together  with  a 
theNetfaerland  indiaarmy,  when  a  lieutenant  in  piece  of  paper  laidbetween  them;  and  then,  after 
command  of  a  detachment  of  European  and  na-  separating  the  pieces  by  running  a  thin  knife- 
tive  troops  in  Celebes,  was  attacked  by  a  large  blade  trough  the  paper,  the  patterns  are  carefhl- 
body  of  Maeassar  insurgents.    Early  in  the  ly  taken  out,  and  the  figure  removed  frx>m  the 
ai^aon  he  was  wounded;  and  his  troops  being  one  is  inserted  into  the  cavity  of  the  other,  the 
forced  to  retreat  before  overwhelming  numbers,  dust  of  the  wood  being  rubbed  in  to  fill  the  in- 
be  waa  left  on  the  field  and  was  on  the  point  of  terstioes.   The  cutting  of  the  pattern  is  effected 
beittg  despatched  by  the  kreeses  of  the  Macas-  by  the  use  of  a  very  &esaw,  of  the  kindknown 
ears;  but  at  tins  juncture,  a  Bugis  girl,  daughter  as  a  key-saw,  whidi  can  retbdily  be  made  to  run 
ofanatsvesolfier  to  whom  the  commander  had  around  the  sinuosities  of  the  pattern.    The 
shown  kindnesi,  with  Idewang  in  hand  felled  suitable  dedgns  for  this  work  are  continuous 
the  foremost  Macassar,  and  so  vigoroudy  de-  figures,  like  a  runmng  vine  or  the  honeysuckle, 
£aoded  the  prostrate  lieutenant  as  to  induce  the  the  saw  completing  these  without  the  neces* 
otbem  who  threatened  his  life  to  follow  their  si^  of  discontinuing  the  work  to  commence 
▼ietorious  companions.    The  heroic  Fiena,  the  anew.    When  three  thidmesses  of  wood  are 
name  of  the  girl,  dragged  the  wounded  man  to  glued  together  and  cut,  ^e  work  is  carried  on 
a  cool  shade,  nursed  him  in  the  woods  for  2  more  rapidly,  and  with  more  variety ;  but  it  is 
-weekaii  and  afterward  led  him  to  a  place  of  not  found  expedient  to  increase  the  number  of 
aafe^.    When  Poland  was  made  colonel,  and  thicknesses  beyond  this.    In  old  work  of  this 
rstirBd  on  a  pension,  he  married  Fiena,  in  Hoi*  kind  it  has  been  found  that  different  woods 
landLin  1856.  contract  unequally,  and  at  last  produce  a  de* 
BuGLE-HORN',  a  mudcd  wind-instrument,  fective  Joint    This  is  remedied  by  the  use  of 
of  brass  or  other  metal,  which,  by  the  addition  veneers  of  the  same  light-colored  wood,  one  of 
of  keys,  w  capable  of  produdng  all  ^e  infleo-  which  is  dyed  a  dark  color.    In  inlaying  peari 
tiona  of  the  sode.    It  was  formerly  peculiar  to  work  by  the  Buhl  method,  some  modifications 
the  diase^  and  was  called  by  the  Germans  the  of  the  process  are  rendered  necessaiy  by  the 
IFUSbm,  or  wood-horn,  but  is  now  almost  in*  email  size  of  the  pieces,  and  by  greater  care  re* 


1821.    When  only  18  years  old  he  dehvered  a  of  white  metal,  as  tin  or  pewter, 

course  eflectores  on  the  history  and  literature  BUHBSTONE,  called  by  the  French  iile9 

cft  phfloBophy :  and  at  the  age  of  20  he  gained  molaire  and  pierre  tneulUrey  the  best  materid 

St  GMin^en  the  academicd  prize.   Inl787'he  known  for  constructing  millstones.    It  is  a 

waa  appointed  professor  extraordinary,  and  in  dlidous  rock  found  interstratified  with  the 

1792   professor  of  philosophy  at  G6ttingen.  sands,  marls,  and  sandstones  of  the  tertiary  for* 

When  the  French  revolution  broke  out  he  was  mations  of  the  Paris  basin,  neculiar  for  its 

deprived  of  his  professorship,  and  withdrew  to  regular  cdldar  structure  ana  hardness  Hke 

Bosna,  where  he  became  succesdvdy  professor  flint,  with  which  it  is  identicd  in  compodtion, 

of  pliiloeophy,  history,  and  literature  in  the  both  bdng  mere  varieties  of  quartz.    It  is  these 

nnrrersity  or  Moscow,  librarian  of  the  grand  qualities  of  extreme  roughness,  derived  from  its 

doeheos  Oatharine,  and  coundllor  of  state.   He  honej^combed  structure,  imd  great  hardness 

retired  from  Moscow  before  its  occupation  by  and  strengthi  that  render  it  the  best  stone  for 
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grinding.  The  foflsil  shells  of  land  and  fresh  ore.  YnmuLTioir,  &a,  dsa  With  all  these 
water  origin,  with  which  the  rock  is  sometimea  aabjeots  the  praotioal  boilder  should  be  familiar, 
filled,  are  converted  into  the  same  hard  silioions  as  also  dioud'the  arohitect,  who  dengns  the 
anbstance  as  the  rest  of  the  stone,  and  their  plans  which  the  former  ezeontee.  The  history 
cavities  are  often  lined  with  crystals  of  quartz,  and  principles  of  building  have  already  been 
The  color  of  the  rock  is  whiti^,  with  a  shade  treated  in  Uie  article  Abchitbgtubb.  The  im- 
sometimes  of  gray,  and  sometimes  of  yellow  and  portance  of  this  art  to  all  classes  of  men  has 
blue.  The  best  quality  is  that  about  equally  caused  it  to  receive  especial  attention  with  all 
made  up  of  solid  silex  and  of  vacant  spaces,  cultivated  nations;  ana  from  early  periods  thero 
The  stones  are  quarried  at  numerous  localitiea  have  been  iUi>le  treatises  elnoidatiug  the  various 
near  Paris,  whence  they  are  transnorted  in  processes  it  includes.  The  modem  progress  it 
large  quantities  into  the  interior,  ana  to  Bor-  nas  made  has  called  forth  numerous  works  and 
deaux  and  Havre  for  exportation.  La  Fert6-  periodicals  devoted  to  this  subiectt  among  which 
Bous^ouarre,  Seine^t-l[arne,iB  oneof  themost  may  be  named  as  particulariy  adapted  to  the 
important  points  where  they  are  procured.  The  wants  and  tastes  of  this  countnr^  Lafever'a 
quarries  are  worked  open  to  the  day,  and  the  ^^ Modem  Builder's  Guide"  (New  York,  1846X 
stones,  when  extracted  from  their  beds,  are  and  Sloan's  ^*  Model  Architects"  Among  £ng- 
•plit  with  wedges  into  cylindrical  forms.  The  lish  works^  those  of  Loudon,  and  the  periodical 
pieces  are  cut  into  parallelopipeds.  which  are  called  the  '^Builder."  may  particularly  be  re- 
called jMmea,  These  are  to  be  hooped  to«  ferred  to.  A  very  elaborate  work  by  Bondelet 
gether  mto  the  shape  of  miUstones,  answering  was  published  in  Paris  in  18dO-'S2,  in  5  volau 
the  purpose  perfectly  well,  while  they  are  of  ouarto,  with  a  folio  volume  of  plates,  entitled 
much  more  convenient  size  for  transportation  thtiUde  Tart  de  hdtir, 
than  single  stones.  Good  millstones  of  a  bin-  BUTTENZORG,  the  ofScial  name  of  the  an- 
ish  white  color,  and  5|  feet  diameter,  are  worth  eient  province  of  Bogor,  in  the  island  of  Java, 
1,200  francs,  or  about  $260,  each.  In  this  now  forming  a  residencv ;  bounded  K  by  the 
oountry  numerous  substitutes  for  the  French  residency  of  Batavia,  £.  mr  Krawang,  &  by  the 
buhrstone  have  been  found,  the  most  impor-  Prayangan  regency,  and  W.  bv  Bantam.  Are% 
tant  of  which  is  furnished  by  the  Buhrstone  1,276  sq.m.;  pop.  820,756.  of  whom  650  areEoro* 
rook  of  the  bituminous  coal  measures  of  north*  peans,  9,580  Chinese,  ana  28  Arabs.  The  name 
western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio,  imme-  was  mst  ^ven  to  a  country  seat  of  the  Dutch 
diately  underlying  the  principal  iron  ore  depos*  governor-ffeneral,  and  Mgnifies  ^  without  care,** 
ites  of  that  region.  This  rock  has  been  wrought  or  equivalent  to  iatu  $oncL  This  rural  resi- 
into  millstones  ever  since  the  revolution,  but  dence  of  the  Dutch  viceroy  is  now  a  place  of 
the  French  rock  has,  nevertheless,  maintained  considerable  magnificence ;  being  situated  near- 
a  decided  preference  in  all  the  great  markets.  ly  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  en- 

BUIL,  fixBNABDO,  the  first  Spanish  mission-  joys  a  much  more  invigorating  climate  than 

ary  in  the  new  world,  died  in  the  oonvent  of  Batavia,  which  is  40  miles  distant  Hany  fruita 

Cuxa,  in  1520.    He  was  selected  by  Ferdinand  of  temperate  climates,  the  cherry  and  plum^ 

and  Isabella  to  accompany  OolumDus  for  the  and  every  variety  of  European  esculent  vege- 

purpose  of  converting  the  natives  of  Hispani*  tables,  are  cultivated  with  success  in  the  gar* 

ola.    He  took  with  hun  several  priests,  but  re*  dens  of  Buitenzorg.    A  park  enclosing  several 

turned  to  Spain  after  2  years  in  consequence  of  tigers  and  other  wild  beasts,  laige  tanks  filled 

disagreements  with  the  governor  conceming  with  the  fresh-water  fish  of  the  archipdago, 

the  treatment  of  the  nativeSb  and  aviaries  containing  cassowaries,  rhinoceros 

BUILDING,  the  art  of  constraction,  appli-  birds,  and  oUier  remarkable  birds  of  these 

cable  to  a  variety  of  obiects,  as  houses,  bridges,  islands,  form  a  part  of  the  oriental  features  of 

wharves^  shipe^  &o.    The  term  architecture,  of  this  palatial  residence.    The  grandeur  of  the 

which  bnildii^  is  the  mechanical  execution,  is  in  surrounding  mountain  scenery  is  veiy  impoa* 

common  use  limited  to  the  constraction  of  build*  ing.    A  company  was  formed,  jMurtly  American 

ings  for  the  purposes  of  civil  life ;  but  this  is  capitalists,  to  constract  a  riulroad  from  Batavia 

sometimes  designated  as  civil  architecture,  in  to  Buitenzorg,  but  the  government  withdrew 

contradistixkction  to  the  planning  and  constrao*  permission  to  go  on  with  the  work,  even  after 

tion  of  forts,  ^.,  which  is  called  military  the  locomotives  and  other  material  had  been 

architecture,  or  of  ahlps,  which  is  railed  naval  imported.    However,  an  electric  telegrs^h  is 

architecture.   Building  idso  is  commonly  under*  established  between  the  capital  and  the  seat  of 

stood  to  apply  to  only  the  first  class  of  object  the  viceroy ;  but  it  is  used  exclusively  for  gov* 

unless  otherwise  specifically  designated.    £ven  emment  puTposes. 

thus  limited,  it  is  too  comprehensive  fiir  more       BUKSjBN,  an  island  on  the  W.  coast  of  Kor- 

than  a  geneial  notice ;  so  that  for  the  details  of  way,  province  of  Ohristiansand.    It  haa  a  small 

the  art  reference  must  be  made  to  the  articles  villiure  of  the  same  name.    The  Bnkke  or  Bak* 

in  this  work  upon  the  materials  employed,  as  ken  fiord,  an  arm  of  the  sea  85  miles  long,  frona 

Baioc,  Btoki,  TncBan,  Biijcs,  Slats,  Lno,  10  to  15  miles  wide,  and  crowded  with  email 

^ ;  and  also  to  those  upon  the  various  minor  islands,  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Karmoe. 

fordons  or  processes  of  the  constractidn,  aa       BUKEUB,  a  fortress  of  Sinde,  Hindostan^ 

ouNDATioim,  OAsmTBT,  PAiBTnrO)  Wabic«  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  a  rocky  ialana 
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flf  (be  Mme  name,  in  the  lados,  opponte  the  and   Osma,  and  the  Eamtohik  and  Pra7adi\ 

torn  of  Boree  on  the  IL  and  Sakkor  on  the  whioh  enter  the  Black  sea.    The  river  Maritzs 

T  bak  of  the  river.    Before  the  annexation  rises  soathward  from  the  Balkan.    The  largest 

of  Sinde,  H  belonged  to  the  ameer  of  Kyrpoor,  lake  is  that  of  Bamoin,  which   is  separated 

bj  whose  permiflBion  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  by  a  narrow   strip   of  land  from  tne   St. 

British  in  18S9,  dnring  the  A:^ian  war.    Abont  ueoige's  month  of  the  Danube,  from  which  a 

thai  tone  the  Bengal  army  on  its  march  to  Af«  little  arm,  called  Dmutyitz,  enters  the  lake,  the 

fH*nkfam  croosed  the  river  here  on  a  bridge  of  oommnnication  of  the  lake  with  the  Blacdc  sea 

rati)  wbldi  was  soon  after  swept  away. — AlaO|  being  formed  by  2  channels,  called  the  Jabora 

atownintiiePai^anbinearthelndna, withan  and  the  Portitoha  months.     The  maface  is 

cxteDsiTe  eommeroe.    Pop.  abont  5,000.  moontainoos  in  the  south,  level  in  tiie  north, 

BUIAOAK,  a  town  of  Luzon,  and  capital  of  generally  well  wooded,  and  with  dense  forests 

a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Philippine  along  the  Balkan  range.    Iron,  lead,  and  some 

ialandfl,  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Manila.    It  is  situ-  silver  are  found.    Agriculture  is  more  flour- 

ated  on  the  river  Bulaoem,  which  is  here  crossed  ishing  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Turkev. 

by  abridgeof  5  ardies.    Sugar,  silks,  and  car-  The  largest  quantities  of  grain  are  grown  m 

peta  are  its  ehief  mannfiujtures.    Pop.  0,808.  Silistria,  and  in  the  plains  near  the  Danube. 

BULAICA,  the  easternmost  of  the  Biasagos  The  general  exports  of  the  country  compriscL 

Ialandfl,  oflf  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  20  miles  S.  of  bende  various   kinds   of  grain,  timber  ana 

Biaaao.  Latll*  84'  N.,  long.  IS""  88'  W.    It  is  oak  planks,  hemp,  flax,  tobaoeo,  hides,  honey, 

abont  18  miles  long  by  9  miles  wide,  densely  wax,  and  sreat  quantities  of  tallow,  40,000  oxen 

wooded,  fertile^  but  unhealthy.    The  land  rises  or  more  being  fiittened  dnring  the  summer 

from  the  coast  toward  the  centre,  where  the  months  and  slaughtered  during  the  autumn  for 

elevation  is  about  100  feet  above  the  sea.    Li  their  hides  and  fat.  beef  being  seldom  eaten  by 

1792  an  En^fish  company,  called  the  Bdama  the  Mussulman,  whose  favorite  food  consists  of 

asodation,  sent  out  here  a  colony  of  2T5  miser-  mutton  and  goat's  flesh.    Laige  qoantities  of 

able  adventorera,  most  of  whom  were  soon  car-  wine  are  made,  and  fruits  are  abundant.  Rosea 

tied  off  by  diwase.     The  remnant  sailed  for  abound,  and  ^adms  are  laid  out  to  cultivate 

Sena  Leone  the  following  year.    Portugal  now  them,  Bulgarians  excelling  in  the  preparation  of 

daims  the  island,  but  in  a  recent  parliamentary  otto  or  attar  of  roses,  much  of  which  goes 

report  on  western  Africa,  its  reoccnpation  by  to  England.    The  Tartar  population  is  actively 

the  British  for  commeroUd  purposes  and  the  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  horses  (of  an  infe- 

mppression  of  the  slave  trade  was  earnestly  re-  rior  breed),  and  in  the  culture  of  bees.    Be- 

eommeoded.  side  horses,  homed  cattle,  and  buffiiloes,  the 

BULABCHIJ8,  the  earliest  painter  mentioned  country  produces  sheep  and  goats,  also  swine 

in  Ittstory.    He  was  of  a  Greek  colony  in  Asia  for  the  consumption  of  the  Christian  part 

IGnor,  and  lived  more  than  700  years  B.  0.  of  the  popuhition.    Grain  is  occasionslly  snip- 

BULB,  in  botany,  a  broad  imbricated  bod,  ped  in  lighters  to  Matohin,  a  small  port 
nanally  aubtenranean,  emitting  roots  beneath,  opposite  Bnulof^  and  thence  exported  to  for- 
asd  developing  the  herbaceous  stock  and  foliage  eign  ports^  but  the  chief  Bulgarian  ship- 
upward.  The  leaves  or  scales  with  which  it  la  ping  port  is  Varna,  in  the  eyalet  of  Silistria, 
dothed  are  thickened  by  the  deposition  of  nu-  which  has  an  annual  aggregate  tonnage,  inward 
tritive  matter,  stored  for  the  future  use  of  the  and  outward,  of  about  45,000  tons,  in  about 
plant  It  differs 'from  the  tuber,  which  is  the  500  vessels.  There  is  also  a  depot  at  Yama 
tfilargemait  of  a  subterranean  branch.  for  tallow  and   other   products.     The  most 

BULGARIA,  a  dependency  of  European  Tur-  noted  manufactures  of  the  country  are  coarse 

key.     The  Danube  forms  the  whole  of  its  woollen  doth,  and  rifle  barrels.    The  rest  are 

Bortheni,  and  the  parallel  chahi  of  the  Balkan  all  of  coarse  soods.    The  imports  are  man- 

iu  eoothem,  boundary.    It  has  anareaof  about  uflsctured  goods,  coffee,  spices,  sugar,  salt,  &o. 

S8,000  aq.  m«,  and  is  divided  into  8  eyelets,  or  The  town   of  •  Sistova    carries  on   an  exten- 

piwiaees,  viz. :  sive  trade  with  Wallachia,  and  has  a  large 

rop.  ckrSaiiMa.  commerco   in  manuflMstured  goods  imported 

flSS?* }^J5J  JS'S?  froo»  Austria.     The   agricultural   production 

S^ ViS-JS  SSSb  ^  estimated  at  $17,000,000,  the  industrial  at 

-!--l—        _:—  $4,0(fo,000.— Bulgaria  was  the  Masia  Inferi-  • 

Tow a.45«,ooowlUil,4M,6(»OhTtotUiii.  ^T  of.the  Romans,  and  derives  its  name  from 

and   the   rest    Mussulmans,  Jews,   Servians,  northern  hordes  who   invaded   the   country  ' 

Gypriea,  Gredu,  Armenians^  Tartars,  and  Bus-  in  the  7th  century.    The  history  of  the  Bulga- 

aian  aetUers,  Bosniaks  and  Wallaohians,  Ger-  rianspresentsaseries  of  continued  conflicts  with 

maaa,  Italian^  and  Hungarians.    Sophia  (Bui-  the  Servians.  Greeks,  and  Hungarians  on  the 

oriaa,   TriadiUa\  in  the  eyalet  of  Widdio,  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  i^ith  the  Turks^  who 

natova,  and  Nio<^li  are   among   the  chief  flnally  subdued  them,  and  put  an  end  to  Uie 

citiea.       The  most  strongly   forUfled   towns  existence  of  a  Bulgarian  kingdom  in  1892.    The 

are    Varna,   Silistria,    Shoomla,    and   Boost*  territory  is  of  the  flrst  importance  to  the  in- 

chook.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Danube,  tegrity  of  the  Turkish  empire^  and  to  neutralize 

with  its  tributaries^   the  Isker,  Yid,  Yantra,  the  Bnssian  influence  which  operates  powerfully 
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in  Bulgaria,  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  for  vliQe  a  pablioalion  on  tbe  Batjjeot  of  ednea- 

the  Turkish  government.    Jn  1858,  during  the  tion  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Neo^ 

Russian  occupation  of  Moldavia  and  WaUaohia,  Bulgarian  pnblieations    are  issued  ohiefly  in 

the  line  of  fortresses  along  the  left  hank  of  the  Bucharest,  Belgrade,  Buda,  Oraoow,  Oonstanti- 

Danuhe  and  those  in  the  Balkan  range  vere  nople,6m7TniLandOde8Ba.    Apaper,esIledtlM 

guarded  by  a  large  Turkish  anny,  divisions  of  "  Bulgarian  Morning  Btar/'  has  appeared  tt  the 

which  crossed  the  Danube  opposite  Oltenitzaand  latter  city  sinoe  1848.    The  first  number  of  a 

Kala&t,  and  obtained  some  slight  advantages  monthly  maffazina  entitled  "  Philology,'*  was 

over  the  Russians.    Tbe  St.  George's  mouth  of  issued  from  the  press  of  Smyrna  in  1844,  and  a 

the  Danube  is  by  treaty  open  to  all  tradincr  Bukgarian  almanae  tram  the  same  press  in  185<. 
vessels,  and  to  the  war  ships  of  Rus^  ana       BuLGABIN,   Tbadssub   (Polish  Tadkobi 

Austria,  and  measures  have  lately  been  taken  Bulhabtn),  a  Russian  author,  bom  in  1789,  in 

to  fiacilitate  the  navigation,  which  is  difficult  Lithuania.  His  father  fought  under  Kosciiu^ 

Various  railways  are  projected;  but  that  be-  and  after  the  £ital  issue  of  the  Polish  war  of 

tween  Boghazkew  and  Kusten^i,  is  the  onlv  independence,   his  mother  removed  to  81 

line  to  which  a  charter  has  as  yet  been  granteo,  Petersburg,  where  Thaddeus  was  educated  at 

and  which,  when  completed,  will  be  we  first  the  militiffy  academy.    In  1806  he  teok  a  part 

railway  in  operation  in  Turkey.  in  the  war  against  France  and  Sweden,  and 

BULGARIAN  LANGUAGE  ANDLITERA-  subsequently  left  the  Russian  service,  serred 

TORE.    Bulgaria  and  the  a^acent  provinces  of  in  the   Polish   legion   in   Spain,  was  taken 

Macedonia  are  considered  to  have  been  the  prisoner  by  the  Prus^ans  in  1814,  served  on 

cradle  of  the  old  Slavic  languages.    The  ancient  recovering  his  liberty  under  Napoleon,  and 

Bulgarian  language  was  the  richest  of  them  all,  after  the  Emperor's  down&ll,  occupied  bim- 

and  was  the  Scriptural  language  of  the  Greek-  self  with  literary  pursuits  in  Warsaw.   Ait^ 

Slavic  church,  aim  the  great  medium  of  eodesi-  some  time  he  returned  to  Bt  Petersburg,  and, 

astical  literature  in  the  andent  Slavic  lands,  throwing  off  his  Polish  nationality,  he  beoce* 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  forth  devoted  himsdf  to  Russian  hteratoro. 

at  the  dose  of  the  14th  century,  the  grammati-  In  1828  he  edited  the  *'  Northern  ArohiTtf," 

cal  structure  and  purity  of  the  language  became  originally  a  historical  and  statistical  paper, 

impaired  by  mixture  with  the  Wallachian,  Al-  but  which  he  made  popular  in  Russia  hj  hia 

banian,  Roumanian,  Turoo-Tartar,  and  perhaps  humorous  and  satirical  oontributionSi    In  1826 

Greek  vemaoulars ;  and  the  modem  Bulgarian  he  published  in  conjunction  with  his  frieiid 

language  has  only  the  nominative  and  vocative  Gretsch  the  *^  Northern    Bee,"  became  abo 

of  ttie  7  Slavic  oases,  all  the  rest  being  supplied  editor  of  the  *^  Daguerreotype,"  and  of  tbe  first 

by  prepositions.    It  nas  an  article,  which  is  put  Russian  theatrical  almanac,  called  the  **  Ra>- 

after  the  word  it  qualifies,  like  that  of  the  sian  Thalia."    His  complete  works,  publidied 

Albanians  and  Wallaohians.    Among  the  an-  at  St.  Petersburg,  1827,  and  at  Leipsie,  in  G«r- 

dent  Bulgarian  ecdesiastical  literature  must  be  man,   in  1828,  include  many  of  his  fugitive 

mentioned  the  transUtions  of  the  Bible  by  Oyril  essays  and  his  Spanish  sketches,  to  wbion  be 

and  Methodius,  and  the  writinra  of  John  of  added  his  Turkish  sketdies  in  a  separate  voloine* 

Bulgary  in  the  10th  oentury.    The  modem  lit-  In  1829  he  made  his  debut  as  novelist  witn 

erature  is  very  slender,  consisting  almost  en-  **Ivan  Yuishigin,"  or  the  Russian  '*Gil  Blaa, 

tirely  of  a  few  dementary  and  reugious  books,  of  which  *^  Peter  Ivanovitcb  Yuishigin  **  ia  tbe 

Grammars  of  the  Bulgarian  language  have  been  continuation.    Subsequently   he   published  8 

gubliahed  by  Neofyt  in  1885,  and  by  Christiaki  works  containing  pictures  of  Russian  li&i**  ^ 

X  the  following  year.    Venelin,  a  Toung  Rus-  tavlev,"  ^^  Demetrius,"  and  ^Maaeppa,**  wbidi 

dan  scholar,  sent  to  Bulgaria  by  the  Rusdan  have  lost  somewhat  ofthdr  popularity  in  RoasiAf 

arduBOgraphicd  commission,  publidied  in  1887  although  firom  a  Russian  literary  point  of  vieir 

a  granunar  and  2  volumes  of  a  history  of  the  they  have  many  excdlent  points,  espedaDy  tbe 

Bulgarians,  but  died  while  he  was  engaged  in  two  last-named  novels,  from  tiidr  histonoii 

preparing  a  8d  volume.    A  new  grammar  waa  character,    and    generally   from   the  insist 

given  to  the  public  by  Bogojev  in  1846,  and  which   they  afford   into   Rusdan   life.    B^ 

finally  in  1849,  by  the  Rev.  £.  Riggs,  an  Amer-  Rusdan  *'  Gil  Bias  "  was  published  in  £n^ 

lean  misdonary  stationed  at  Smyrna,  who  also  at  Aberdeen  in  1881,  and  his  ^^  Russia  in  a  H^ 

sent  a   Bulgarian   translation  of  GaUaudet's  torical,  Statistical,  Geographical,  andLiter«7 

*'  Child's  Book  on  the  Soul "  to  New  York.  Point  of  Tiew,"  one   of  his  most  vdoaue 

Dictionaries  of  the  Bulgarian  language  have  works,  has  been  tranda^ed  into  German  by 

been  prepared  or  are  in  course  of  preparation,  BrackeL    Bisjiterary  labors  proved  profitably 

by  Neofyt  and  StoJanowicL    A  Bulgarian  ver-  and  he  lives  in  comfortable  circumstances  in  » 

don  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  villa  near  Dorpat    His  last  work,  FMpMats^ 

Smyrna  in  1840,  I8r  the  British  and  fordgn  tUya^  of  whi<m  6  volumes  have  drmy  ^P' 

Bible  society.    The  Bulgarian  national  songs  peared,  contains  interestiog  rendniseences  oi 

are  numerous,  and  are  similar  to  Uiose  of  the  his  stiiring  life.    The  osar  and  his  family  bsve 

Servians.    Czdakowsky^s  collection  of  Slavic  dways  b&iended  him,  and  be  writes  with  a 

songs  contdns  a  number  of  Bulgarian  songs,  strong  bias  in  fitvor  of  Rusda.  . 

Bogojev  published  12  historical  poems  in  1846,       BULKHEADS^  the  pardtiona  built  up  in 
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ancdpttrteof  aal^iofiyrmflaids^aratellie  tioa  at  Oxford,  he  was  ordained  at  the  early 

fsioaan«rteeats.^  age  d  21,  aaa  soon  became   rector  of  SU 

BOLKLEY,  Pbtsb,  first  miniBter  of  Oon«  George^s,  near  Bristol.    Here  he  made  himself 

and,  Mass^  bom  at  Woodhill,  Bedfordshire^  m  beloved  by  all,  and  kept  his  parish  in  peaoe 

1583.    He  ^waa  ednoated  at  Cambridge,  and  during  those  trodblesome  times.    On  one  ocoa- 

laeceeded  to  the  Hving  of  his  fisther  in  Wood^  sion,  while  he  was  preaching,  a  certain  fiaaatlo 

idn,  wfaifih  be  retained  for  81- years.    He  was  bawled  out,  ^George,  come  down!  thon  art  a 

removed  firom  this  by  Archbishop  Land,  for  hireling  and  a  false   prophet  I"    Qeorge  did 

Don-eonfiimiij^   to  certain  ceremonies  or  the  oome  down,  bat  only  to  rescue  this  zealot  from 

dnrch,  wliereiipoa  he  inmiediately  left  Eng«  the  fbry  of  the  congregation,  who  wi^ed  to 

kad  &r  tJie  new  world.     He  settled  with  a  resent  on  the  spot  &e  insolt  offered  to  their 

few  oompamons  in  a  plaoe  first  named   by  pastor.    In  1058  he  became  rector  of  Sudding- 

them  Ooneord,  in  the  colony  of  Marosohusetts,  ton  St  Mary,  in  Oloooester,  and  in  1663,  of 

mnoe  ^a&^guished  in  New  England  history,  Snddington  St  Peter.     In  1669  he  published 

where  he  died  in  1659.    He  was  the  anthor  of  in  the  Latin  tongue  his  most  important  work, 

aoxne  Litikia  poems,  which   are  contained   in  eaJledRarmcmiaApoitoliea,   This  is  an  attempt 

Ooiton  ^^(UuBr'a  ^  ffistory  of  Kew  En^and,"  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  be- 

and  also  of  theif  Gospel  Covenant  Opened,''  tween  St  James  ana  St  Pad,  on  the  doctrine 

pabliahed  in  London  in  1646.    He  was  as  re-  of  Justification.    This  publication  extended  his 

markahte  for  his  benevolence  and  kind  dealuigs  fieane  to  foreign  countries,  and  his  reputation 

as  for  the  strictness  of  his  virtnes.  procured  him  a  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Glou- 

BULL^  Fapal  (Lat  buUa,  a  seal),  one  of  the  oester.  In  1706  he  was  promoted  to  the  bish- 
fbnns  in  which  the  ^pe  issues  his  ordioances.  oprio  of  St  David's.  He  is  reckoned  among 
It  diflbn  firom  abrief  in  that  the  latter  is  shorter  the  gnst  lights  of  the  church  of  England. 
and  less  aolesui,  though  equally  authoritative.  BuLL,  Jobs,  the  popular  name  applied  to 
Brieft  are  sealed  with  red  wax,  stamped  wi^  Englishmen.  It  was  first  used  ]ff  Dean  Swift ; 
the  fisber'a  ring.  The  seal  of  a  bull  is  of  lead  others  ascribe  its  orlzin  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's 
or  gold,  stamped  on  one  aide  with  the  effigies  novel  entitled  *^  John  SulL" 
of  nmla  Petwand  Pau^  and  on  the  other  with  BULL,  John,  an  English  musidan,  bom  in 
the  name  of  the  reigning  pope,  and  attached  Somersetshire  about  1563,  died  at  LtLbeck,  in 
lo  the  document  by  strings.  The  two  acts  Germany,  about  1622.  In  1596,  on  the  reoom- 
&SBt  also  by  the  subscription,  salutation,  and  mendation  of  the  queen,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
apostolical  bcAediction,  which  are  dmpler  in  the  lessor  of  music  at  Ureslmm  college,  which  posi- 
brief;  and  by  the  date,  which  is  taken  from  the  tion  he  rengned  in  1607  to  become  chamber 
modem  calendar  for  briefly  and  firom  the  Roman  musician  to  King  James.  He  miitted  England 
for  bulls.  Bulls  are  commonly  desig*  in  1618,  and  fimilly  settled  in  LtLbeck.  As  a 
from  the  words  with  which  they  com-  performer  on  the  organ,  he  was  the  most 
^  as  the  bull  In  ccBnm  Ihminiy^hioh,  was  able  murician  of  his  age.  Having  once  per- 
iMmeriy  read  publicly  at  Home  on  Holy  Thurs-  Ibrmed  before  King  James  a  song  which  he 
day,  and  contains  a  general  excommunication  called  *^  God  save  the  Kiog,"  the  present  na- 
agaoitheretics  and  those  contomadous  and  dis-  tional  anthem  of  England  has  been  erroneously 
obedieiittotheholysee.  Its  publication  was  bus-  attributed  to  him. 

led  byX31ement  XIY.  in  1778.    Among  the  BULL,  Ols  BoBzneMAsnr,  a  Korwegian  violin- 


most  celebrated  in  history  are  the  Claricu  ist,  born  at  Bergen,  Feb.  6, 1810.    His  father, 

bietm,  nven  in  1296,  by  Boniface  YHI.,  and  a  chemist,  who  had  destined  him  for  the  church, 

wfoBh  began  his  contest  with  Philip  the  Fair;  steadily  repressed  his  son's  passion  for  music. 

the  &mibiluj  issued  by  Pius  H.  in  1460,  to  At  the  see  of  18  he  was  placed  at  the  univer- 

ittter&t  appeals  to  fhtnre  ooundls ;  the  JSb-  sity  of  Ohristiania.   His  skill  on  the  violin  gain* 

nr^   jDmtfM,  directed  in  1620  by  Leo  X,  'ed  him  no  favor  with  the  professors ;  and  when 

agmat  Luther,  who  burned  it  at  Wittenberg ;  he  took  the  temporary  charge  of  the  orchestra 

the  Omm  oeoanone^  by  which  Innocent  X  con-  at  one  of  the  theadres,  during  the  illness  of 

demned  the  6  propositions  of  Jansenius,  in  the  leader,  his  connection  with  the  university 

165S;  the  UnigmU^Uf  issued  by  Clement  XL  was    dissolved  forever.      In  1829  he   went 

in  1718,  against  the  '^  Moral  Beflections"  of  to  Oassel  to  stady  with  Spohr,  but  his  re- 

QneflMl;  the  Potfiiiumat,  by  which  Pius  YIL  ception  was  so  chilling,  that   in  a  moment 

in  1800  established  a  new  Judiciary  order  in  of  despondency  he  went   to  Gdttingen  and 

the  atatea  of  the  church ;  and  the  In^abUU  commenced  the  study  of  the  law.    His  fond- 

Dmt»y  by  which  Pius  IX.  in  1854  estabhshed  the  ness  for  his  art,  however,  soon  interrupted  this 

dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception. — ^Bulzjb  pursuit,  and  he  went  to  lOnden,  where  he 

Ddmoduk,  or  Ha£V  Builb,  are  instruments  of  gave  a  concert  with   considerable    success. 

this  eharacter  issued  by  the  pope  before  his  While  at  this  place  he  had  a  quarrel  with  a  fel- 

eoroftation,  and  so  oaHed  from  the  ftot  that  the  low-artist,  which  resulted  in  a  challenge.    The 

lead  or  gold  is  stamped  only  on  one  side.  parties  met,  and  Ole  Bull's  antagonist  was  mor- 

BULL,  GsoBOS,  an  English  prelate,  bom  at  tally  wounded.    Compelled  to  leave  the  coun- 

Wella,  Somersetshire,  March  25,  1684,   died  try,  he  betook  himself  to  Paris,  where  he  ar- 

Feb.  17, 1710.    Having  graduated  with  distino-  rived  poor  and  unknown,  and  for  some  time 
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led  a  preoariooB  and  most  wretched  existenoe.  one  of  the  first,  ever  obtained  \>j  a  native  of 

Moreover,  he  was  robbed  of  every  thing  hepoe-  America.    With  some  shdH  intervals  he  wia 

aessed,  including  his  violin,  and  in  denudr  he  lieutenant-governor  of  Bonth  Carolina  from  1764 

threw  himself  into  the  Seine,  from  which  he  iSIL  that  province  ceased  to  be  subject  to  Gmt 

was  rescued.    A  bereaved  mcAher,  who  traced  Britun.    He  was  fidthfnl  to  the  crown  in  1776, 

in  his  features  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  her  and  in  1782  accompanied  the  British  troops  to 

dead  son,  took  him  into  her  house,  and  assisted  England,  where  he  resided  during  the  remainder 

him  so  liberallj  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  of  his  life. 

his  first  appearance  in  public  as  a  violinist.  BUUrBAITING,  a  barbarous  and  brutal 
The  public  were  charmed  by  the  performance,  exhibition,  common  in  England  from  a  veiy 
and  the  proceeds  of  his  firet  concert  enabled  early  period  till  Uie  commencement  of  tho 
him  to  make  a  musical  tour  through  Italy.  The  reign  of  C^rge  lY.,  when  it  was  prohibited 
next  7  years  were  spent  in  frequent  professional  by  act  of  parliament.  The  bull  was  secured 
tours  through  Italy^  France,  Germany.  England,  to  a  post  by  a  chain  fastened  through  a  ring 
and  Russia,  by  which  he  acquired  a  handsome  in  his  nose,  allovnng  him  to  move  in  a 
fortune.  Returning  to  his  native  place  in  1888  cirde,  but  preventinff  him  frvm  guning  his 
with  his  wife,  a  Parisian  woman,  he  settled  upon  liberty,  which  would  have  been  ^kngeroos 
an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  neigh-  to  spectators,  when  bull-dog%  were  Jet  loose 
borhood.  At  the  end  of  6  years  he  came  to  to  run  at  him.  which,  rushing  always  at  the 
the  United  States,  and  experienced  an  enthu-  head,  either  pinued  tne  bull  by  the  nose  or 
elastic  reception;  and  after  a  career  of  great  lip,  or  were  tossed  in  the  air,  gored  and  tram- 
pecuniary  success,  he  returned  to  Europe  in  pled.  The  excitement  consisted  in  witnessiog 
1845.  During  the  next  7  years,  he  gave  concerts  the  courage  of  the  dogs  in  the  attack  and  of 
in  the  chief  cities  of  the  continent,  made  a  cam-  the  bull  in  defence;  but  there  was  no  fiuness 
paign  in  Algeria  against  the  Kabyles  with  Gen.  in  the  contest,  as  the  more  powerful  animal, 
I  usuf,  made  improvements  in  musical  instru-  chained  to  the  stake,  had  neither  the  opportunity 
ments,  built  a  flieatre  in  Bergen,  and  endeavor-  to  decline  the  contest  nor  to  exert  his  powen, 
ed  to  establish  in  Norway  national  schools  of  and  terminate  it  by  defeating  his  enemies, 
literature  and  art  Influenced  by  patriotic  feel-  BULL-DOG  (joania  fnoUmus)^  a  species  of  dog, 
ings,  he  introduced  political  sentiments  into  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  British  islands,  and 
the  dramas  performed  at  his  theatre,  and  was  distinguished  almost  solely  for  its  undiscrim- 
brought  into  collision  with  the  police.  Yex-  inating  ferocity.  The  dog,  generally,  by  nato- 
atious  lawsuits,  resulting  from  these  troubles,  alists,  is  distinguished  into  8  divisions,  to  ooe 
dissipated  a  large  portion  of  his  fortune;  his  of  which  all  natural  species  belong,  while  to 
wife  sank  under  the  rigors  of  the  climate ;  and  a  combination  of  2  or  more  all  the  artificial 
the  artist  once  more  left  his  country  for  the  varieties  are  to  be  referred.  Tlieseare  iheeana 
new  world,  where  he  arrived  in  1852.  In  that  tagaees^  wloca^  and  feroeeiy  distinguished  re- 
year  he  purchased  a  large  tract  of  uncultivated  spectively  for  their  intelligenccL  their  speed,  and 
land,  comprising  120,000  acres,  situated  in  their  ferocity.  The  first  or  highest  is  renreseofc- 
Fotter  CO.  in  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  ed  by  the  spaniel,  to  which  belong  idl  the  poro 
A  large  number  of  families,  to  whom  the  lands  species  which  hunt  by  scent ;  the  middle,  bj  tho 
were  sold  at  a  nominal  price,  gathered  u|>on  greyhound,  or,  more  properly,  gatehoum^  to 
the  spot,  forming  the  germ  of  an  extensive  which  are  refeired  all  tliose  which  hunt  mainly 
agricultural  colony,  to  which  the  name  Oleana  or  solely  by  speed ;  and  the  lowest,  by  the  boU- 
was  given,  in  honor  of  the  founder.  For  a  dog,  of  which  pugnacity  is  the  sole  characteristic 
time  the  new  setUement  was  favored  by  bright  The  bull-dog  is  low  in  stature,  deep-chested,  and 
prospects ;  but  dissensions  soon  crept  in ;  pecu-  strongly  made  about  the  shoulders,  which,  with 
niary  embarrassments  followed ;  and  at  length  the  chest  and  neck,  are  enormously  developed, 
the  project  was  entirely  abandoned  and  the*  as  are  also  the  muscles  of  the  thighs  behind, 
eolony  broken  up.  To  repair  his  shattered  although,  generally,  the  hind  quarters  are  light 
fortunes,  Ole  Bull  resumed  his  concerts,  and  af-  as  compart  to  the  fore  part,  and  the  flanks  hoi- 
ter  the  completion  of  the  academy  of  music  in  low  and  tucked  up,  like  those  of  the  greyhound. 
New  York,  in  1854,  took  a  lease  of  the  build-  In  his  head,  however,  are  seated  his  prindpu 
ing  with  the  intention  of  undertaking  the  man-  peculiarities.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  short 
agement  of  the  Italian  opera.    The  enterprise  broad  muzde,  and  the  projection  of  its  lower 

S roved  disastrous,  and  at  the  end  of  2  months  jaw,  which  causes  the  lower  fix>nt  teeth  to  pro* 

e  found  himself  involved  in  a  number  of  law-  tmde  beyond  those  of  tiie  npper.    The  eonayuf 

suits  resulting  from  it,  beside  having  experi-  oi  the  jaw  are  placed  above  the  line  of  the  upp<^ 

enced  heavy  pecuniary  losses.    He  has  since  grinding  teeth;  and  it  is  this  conformation  which 

returned  to  Europe,  and  is  now  (1858)  engaged  renders  the  bite  of  the  bull-dog  so  terribly 

in  giving  concerts  in  Vienna  and  other  cities.  severe,  and  his  hold,  when  once  taken,  almost 

BULL,  WiLUAic,  an  American  physician,  and  immovable.     The   lips  are  thick,  deep,  and 

lieutenant-governor  of  the    colony  of  South  pendulous;  the  ears  nne,  small,  and  pendant 

Oarolina,  of  which  province  he  was  a  native,  at  the  tip ;   the  tail   thick  at  the  root,  hot 

born  in  1710,  died  in  London  in  1791.    He  re-  tapering   to  a  point,  as  flne  as  that  of  tho 

ceived  at  Leyden  a  medical  degreci  the  first,  or  greyhound.    "  He  is  the  most  ferocious  and  on* 
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iifcirini^  nf  the  oanine  tribe^  and  may  be  con*  newlylmportedAMcanlionfinthetowerof  Lon- 

ftknd  ooaraffeoQS  beyond  eTerj  other  ore»»  don,  some  years  sinoe;  "when,  although  not  one 

lntiB  the  wond ;  for  be  will  attack  any  animal,  of  the  dogs  showed  a  symptom  of  fear,  or  re« 

tbteverbehismagnitade,  without  hesitation,  lazed  his  hold,  th^lion  annihilated  them  all, 

Btbe  at  hifl  own*  caprice,  or  at  the  bidding  of  with  blows  of  lus  PKrs,  in  a  few  seconds.    "Die 

is  owner.    His  most  important  quality,  and  very  propensity  of  the  bull-dog  to  run  at  the 

Hat,  probably,  which  causes  all  the  others,  heaa  only,  renders  them  useless  to  attack  wild 

ikboagh  we  cannot  perceive  the  connection,  is  beasts;  as  it  limits  the  number  of  those  which 

th»  dimmution  of  the  bnun ;  whiclL  in  the  can  attack  at  once  to  as  many  as  can  seize  at 

buIlHiog,  is  snaller  and  less  developed  than  In  one  time.  If  they  would  only  lay  hold  on  all  sides, 

tfj  other  of  the  race;  and  it  is,  doubtless,  to  like  foxhounds,  nothing  but  a  rhinoceros  could 

tltd  decrease  of  the  encephalon  that  must  be  resist  the  combined  attack  of  a  pack  of  bull- 

ittributed  bis  want  of  intelligence,  and  incapacity  dogs.    With  the  decline  of  buU-b^tlng,  the  de- 

for  reoeiTing  education."  80  strongly  matked  is  mand  for  the  bull-dog  has  oessed;  although  he 

this  pecolisritj,  that  an  able  recent  writer  on  is  still  found  useful  to  cross  mth  other  dogs,  to 

the  dog  oomiders  the  bull-dog  as  a  sort  of  which   he  imparta   courage,  endurance,  and 

abnormtd  oiDiiie  monster,  a  dog  idiot^  yielding  tenacity  of  puxpose.    There  is  a  large  cross  of 

to  unoontrolkUe  physical  impulses,  now  of  the  bull-dog,  wnere  it  would  be  least  expected, 

blind  ferodtj,  now  of  equally  blind  and  undis*  in  the  greyhound,  introduced  by  Lord  Orford, 

criminating,  maodlin  tenderness,  which  renders  to  give   certain   Taluable  qualities ;    and   the 

him  more  addicted  to  licking,  slobbering^  and  greyhound  shows  it  by  his  always  running  at 

mombliiig  the  hand,  the  boot,  or  any  other  part  the  head  of  laroe  animals,  as  the  deer.    There 

of  snv  person  to  whom  he  takes  a  sudden  and  is,  also,  a  probaole  cross  in  the  pointer,  shown 

MOBQieas  liking,  and  whom  he  is  just  as  likely  in  the  pendulous  jowl  and  rat  tau,  as  well  as  in 

to  BSBsolt  the  next  moment,  than  any  other  of  the  determined  character. 

bisqiecieBL    This  view  is,  howcTcr,  scarcely  to  BULL-FIGHT,  a  Spanish  spectacle,  intro- 

be  regarded  as  philoeophioaL    All  creatures  duced  by  the  Moors  originally,  and  univeraallv 

hare  their  places  in  the  scale  of  creation ;  and,  adopted  inidl  the  dties  of  the  kingdom,  each 

vitboQt  any  one  of  them,  the  chain  of  existence,  of  which  has  an  arena  of  greater  or  leas  mag- 

nd  it  may  be  added  of  intelligence,  would  be  nificence,  called  iheplata  de  toraa,  set  apart  for 

be(ni]dete.    It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  Intel-  this  entertiunment.    The  bulls  are  turned  ouL 

Hgeooe  and  capacity  of  this  animal  to  learn  are  one  by  one,  with  many  forms  of  pomp  and 

oadcrrated.    Mea  are  very  apt,  because  they  solemn  ceremonial,  into  the  open  space;  where 

Imtow  modi  pains  on  the  education  of  one  they  are  assailed,  first  by  horsemen,  called  pica* 

taimal,  aod  none  on  tiiat  of  another,  to  pro-  ima,  who  attack  them  with  the  lance ;  then, 

iKMmoe  this  a  wonder  of  intelligence,  that  incapa-  when  a  dozen  or  more  horses  have  been  ripped 

^  of  ksming.     It  cannot,  however,  bf  denied  up.  and  one  or  two  men  have  narrowly  escaped 

^  the  ball-do^  does  not  display  the  usual  asimikr  fate— for  the  riders  are  rarely  injured, 

iatalligeoce  nor  the  fidelitv  of  the  dog;  since  since,  the  moment  they  are  overthrown,  a 

h«  will  cq>ricioiifl]yattadc  his  master,  of  whom  crowd  of  active  footmen,  called  ehuloSj  pro- 

h«  maj,  ordinarily,  be  morbidly  fond.    A  proof  vided  with  crimson  banners,  take  off  the  atten- 

of  his  distinct  purpose  in  creation  is  his  native  tion  of  the  bull — ^they  are  tormented  by  the 

tttipathy  to  the  bull ;  which  is  not  akin  to  the  handerilUroa^  armed  with  sharp-barbed  darts 

propeosityof  all  animals,  particularly  of  aU  dogs,  having  fireworks' and  flags  attached  to  them, 

to  pome  any  thing  whidi  flies,  but  to  the  in-  until  they  are  thickly  covered  with  shafts,  bleed- 

itiaetire  antipathy  which  induces  the  idiuen-  ing  at  every  pore,  and  scorched  tUl  their  glossy 

Boa  to  attack  the  venomous  snake,  the  kitten  hides  are  black  and  crisp  by  the  explosions  of 

(oaaaul  the  moose,  and  the  ferret  to  hunt  the  the  flreworks.     Then  comes  the  last  act  of 

nt-HOxtipaihiea  not  connected  with  the  desire  the  tragedy,  when  the  skilful  matador  enUiTS 

^ifprey,  aod  owned  by  the  one  party  as  intensely  the  arena  slowly  and  alone,  habited  in  un- 

tt  ^  the  other.    In  proof  of  this,  a  thorough-  adorned  black,  and  armed  only  with  a  long 

bred  bnll-pup,  of  6  months,  which  has  never  straight  sword,  with  which  he  soon  gives  the 

seea  a  bolL  the  first  time  he  beholds  one,  wHl  eoup  de  graee  to  the  tortured  brute,  sheathing 

nm  at  the  bead,  which  is  his  invariable  point  of  the  blade^  with  one  sure  thrust,  up  to  the  Mlt 

attack,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  lip,  tongue,  or  in  his  body  Just  at  the  juncture  of  the  neck 

eje,  hang  on,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  detach  and  spine.     A  train  of  mules  drag  out  the 

tiim,  and  will  saner  himself  to  be  killed  or  even  sUughtered  carcass,  amid  the  sound  of  tmm- 

^isnembered — ^instances  of  which  horrible  bar-  pets  and  the  acclamations  of  the  spectators; 

^■rity  have  actually  occurred  in  what  are  absurd-  the  dead  or  dying  horses  are  removed;   the 

\j  called  the  good  old  times— rather  than  forego  arena  is  strewed  with  fresh  sawdust ;  another 

^  hold.  It  IB  dear,  indeed,  that  buU-baiting  was  bull  is  introduced ;  and  so  goes  on  the  Spanish 

the  conseooenoe  of  this  natural  hatred  and  antag-  holiday,  until  perhaps  80  bulls  and  double  that 

nismoftheaanimals,notthecauseofit.  It  was  number  of  horses  have  been  slaughtered  to 

ta  old  saying  that  1  bull-dog  was  a  match  for  a  delight  the  populace,  with  whom  the  cry,  al- 

boll,  2  for  a  woU;  8  for  a  bear,  and  4  for  a  lion,  most  identical  with  thepanem  et  eireeruea  of  the 

Ibe  latter  experiment  was  tried  on  a  wild,  Bomanmob,  is  still  for  |>any  taros. 
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BULLA  (Lat  huUa,  &  bubble),  the  name  of  the  board  of  eontrol;  in  1840.  Judge-adTtMate* 

a  genos  of  sheila,  the  form  of  which  is  globose  general ;   in   November  of  the  same  year,  a 

like  a  babble.    They  are  not  fbmidied  with  any  qneen^a  connael ;  and  in  July,  1847,  a  member  of 

projecting  spire.    The  animal  which  inhabits  tne  priyy  coonoiL     InKov.  1847,  he  was  made 

the  shell  is  too  large  to  be^ntauied  within  it.  president  of  the  poor-law  board,  but  hia  promis- 

so  that  the  whole  shell  is  freqnently  concealed  mg  career,  which  pointed  to  him  as  one  of  the 

beneath  the  fleshy  oovering.    The  bnllaa  are  all  future  great  statesmen  of  En^^d.  was  cat 

famished  with  a  gizzard  for  masticating  and  short  by  death  a  year  afterward     ms  skill  in 

digesting  their  food.    This  consists  of  8  rough  the  treatment  of  publio  questions  was  made 

and  prominent  pieces  of  shell  connected  by  a  evident  in  his  writm^  most  of  which  app^ 

cartilaginous  ligament  by  whicn  they  are  moved,  ed  in  ^e  journals  of  London  and  the  leiuUng 

By  this  apparatus  hard  substances,  such  as  small  periodicals  of  the  country. — &m  Fbakcib,  an 

shells,  are  ground  and  converted  hito  food.  English  judee,  bom  in  1745,  died  Jnne  4, 1800. 

BULLABD,  Abtemas,  D.  D.,  an  American  He  acquired  some  reputation  by  his  pablica- 

clergyman,  born  at  Korthbridge,  Kass.,  June  8,  tion  relaUve  to  trials  at  nisi  prius,  which  is  ooo* 

1802,  died  Nov.  1855.    He  was  graduated  at  aidered  a  standiud  work,  andhas  passed  throng 

Amherst,  in  1826,  studied  theology  at  Andover,  many  editions. 

and  visited  the  western  states  as  agent  of  the  BULLET,  or  Baix,  a  round  piece  of  lead  or 
Sabbath-school  society.  In  1882  he  was  appoint-  iron^  used  to  load  a  musket  or  cannon.  From 
ed  general  agent  of  the  board  of  oommisaioners  the  mvention of  gunpowder  to  the  beginningof 
for  foreign  missions,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  this  century  bullets  were  made  spherical  The 
Oincinnati,  making  excursions  over  tiie  Missis-  best  material  to  nmke  bullets  is  the  heaviest ;  lead 
sippi  valley.  He  was  installed  pastor  over  the  Is  used  for  musket  boUc^  but  this  sabstanoe  is 
first  Presbyterilan  church  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  too  dear  and  too  scarce  for  cannon  balla,  and 
27, 1838,  and  was  one  of  those  who  perished  at  cast-iron,  though  much  lighter,  is  generallj 
the  railroad  accident  in  crossing  the  Gasconade  used.  Balls  are  made  by  casting ;  tbi»  pro- 
river  in  1855.  cess  leaves  a  rough  surfiEboe.    This  is  nnimpcr- 

BULLARD,  Hekbt  AnAio,  a  lawyer  of  taut  in  lead  bullets,  as  the  metal  is  soft  and  g^rei 
Louisiana,  born  at  GrotoUj  Mass.,  Sept.  9, 1788,  way ;  but  in  cast-iron  balls  it  is  a  caaae  of  wear 
died  in  New  Orleans,  April  17, 1861.  He  grad-  for  the  cannon,  and  means  are  employed  to  give 
uated  at  Harvard  college  in  1807,  studied  law,  more  finish  to  the  surfiEice.  Numerous  penona 
and  also  many  modem  languages.  Through  his  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  experimented 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  he  became  acquaint-  on  the  form  of  bullets  wiUiout  marked  auoceaL 
ed,  while  at  Phihidelphia,  with  Gen.  Toleao,  and  till  G^tam  MiniS,  of  the  French  army,  saoceeded 
embarked  with  him,  as  his  military  secretary,  in  introducing  hiscylindro-^onicalbQlleta.  The 
in  an  expedition  to  revolutionize  New  Mexico,  desiderata  of  bullets  are:  1st,  that  they  fill  ex- 
Upon  its  failure  he  contrived  to  escape,  and  actly  tite  bore  of  the  ^n ;  2d,  that  when  pro- 
opened  a  law  office  at  Natchitoches.  He  sue*  jected,  they  proceed  with  a  rotary  motion;  Sd, 
ceeded  in  the  profession,  and  in  1822  was  ap-  that  they  be  shaped  so  as  to  encounter  the  least 
pointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  district  oourt.  resistance  from  the  air ;  4t.h,  that  the  whole  of 
In  1881  he  was  sent  to  congress,  in  1884  became  the  bullet,  or  at  least  the  forward  part,  be  of  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  in  1846  re-  solid  snl»tance  to  cut  through  obstacles.  The 
moved  to  New  Orleans,  and  entered  upon  a  Mini^  bullet  is  for  rifles,  and  is  made  oflesd;  the 
large  legal  practice.  He  was  made  professor  of  shape  is  that  of  a  cylinder  of  nearly  the  diame- 
civB  law  in  the  law  school  of  Louisiana  in  1847,  ter  of  the  rifle,  one  end  of  which  comes  to  a 
and  delivered  2  courses  of  lectures.  He  redn*  point  in  a  conical  shape,  and  in  the  other  end  a 
tered  congress  after  an  absence  of  16  yearsi  and  curved  receaa  is  left  The  effect  of  powder,  when 
died  soon  after  his  return  home.  firing,  is  to  expand  the  thin  portion  of  lead 
BULLER.  Ghaslbs,  an  English  politician,  around  the  recess,  and  to  make  it  fit  tightly  in 
bom  at  OalcuttiLAug.  1806,  died  in  London,  the  grooves  of  the  rifle.  Leaden  bullets  bare 
Nov.  28, 1848.  He  was  educated  in  EngUnd,  been  made  willi  a  steel  point  The  expansion 
graduated  at  Cambridge  as  B.  A.  in  1826,  en-  of  lead  to  make  the  bullet  fit  has  been  prodno* 
tered  parliament  for  West  Looe  in  1880,  and  in  ed  by  inserting  in  the  end  of  the  bullet  a  oone 
the  following  year  was  admitted  a  barrister  at  of  iron,  which  was  foroed  in  by  the  expas- 
Lincoln's  Inn.  He  voted  for  the  reform  bill,  sion  of  powder,  at  the  first  instant,  before  J^^ 
which  disfranchised  West  Looe,  and  in  1882  inertia  of  the  bullet  had  been  overcome.  The 
was  sent  to  the  house  of  commons  for  Liskeud,  best  oannon  ball  was  patented  in  1858,  u 
in  Oomwall,  which  he  continued  to  represent  the  United  States,  by  S.  M.  Sigoumey ;  it  is 
till  his  death  in  1848,  distinguishing  himself  by  cast  of  the  shape  of  Mmi6*s  bullet  without  the  re- 
his  support  of  liberal  measures  and  by  laa  readi-  cess  at  one  end ;  it  is  a  oone  and  a  cylinder  on 
ness  as  a  debater.  In  1888  and  1889  he  offida^  a  common  basis ;  the  cylinder  is  smaller  than 
ted  as  secretary  of  the  earl  of  Durham,  governor-  tlie  bore  of  the  cannon,  except  at  the  top  and 
general  of  Canada.  On  his  return  to  England  bottom,  where  rims  are  left  projecting  a  quarter 
he  was  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  of  an  inch ;  between  tiiese  rims  there  ^.^ 
chiefly  in  connection  with  cases  relating  to  In-  the  body  oi  the  cylinder,  three  ribs,  ab^ed  Uke 
dion  aflQurs.     In  1841  he  became  secretary  of  the  grooves  in  the  bore,  projecting  somdentif 
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to  fill  these  grooyes.    After  being  cast,  the  dark  browiLth^  f^t  dusky,  the  daws  brown* 
lill  tf  placed  on  a  lathe,  where  tiie  rims  are  iah  black.    The  upper  part  of  the  head  and  a 
(lined  to  die  exact  diameter  of  the  bore,  and  band  at  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  are  glos^ 
viierea  peculiarly  made  pbming  tool  outs  the  blmsh  black;  the  hind  neck,  back,  and  scapa- 
rSsto  the  proper  shape  and  angle  to  corre-  lars  ashj  gray;  the  rmnp  and  lower  taU  cov* 
nood  with  ^e  grooTes.    This  ball,  placed  in  erts  white;  tiie  upper  coverts  and  tail  bluish 
ifi  gun,  fits  x>eneody.  and  only  the  turned  black;    liie  quills   and   primary  coverts  are 
isd  pkned  portions  of  its  surface  are  in  contact  brownish  black,  the  outer  webs  of  the  second- 
with  the  cannon.    It  has  been  lately  discovered  aries  being  ^loased  with  blue;  the  secondary 
tlut  the  rotation  of  a  bullet  combined  with  coverts  are  tipped  with  gray  or  grayish  white, 
thdforoe  of  gravity  produces  a  motion  sidewise ;  forming  a  bar  on  the  wing;  the  cheeks,  front  of 
this  fact  IS  asyet  but  little  known,  but  will  at  some  the  ned^  breast  and  sides  are  light  crimson ;  the 
fiitnretimebetheocoasionofimprovements.  The  belly  grayish  white.    This  is  the  ordinaiy  male 
beet  form  of  a  bullet  is  identical  with  the  best  i>limiage^  which  in  captivity  becomes  some- 
form  of  a  vessel,  both  being  bodies  cuttmff  their  times  very  dusky.      The   female   is  a  little 
way  through  fliuds  the  resistances  of  wlii(m  obey  smaller;  &e  coloring  Is  similar,  but  the  tints 
the  same  physical  law.    The  best  known  shape  are  much  duller;  the  parts  which  are  red  in 
for  the  bows  of  a  vessel  is  that  of  dippers,  that  the  male  are  dull  grayisn  brown  in  the  female, 
is,  a  concave  curve.    It  has  been  also  found  that  The  bullfindi  is  fond  of  wooded  and  cultivated 
the  shape  of  the  stem  has  much  to  do  with  the  districts,  avoiding  barren  tracts  near  the  sea 
vdocity  of  a  ship.    It  seems  that  those  who  and  bleak  islands ;  it  is  greg^ous,  but  seldom 
devise  ballets  have  not  made  these  remarks,  associates  with  other  birds;  it  is  not  migratory, 
and  that  there  is  yet  room  for  improvements,  but  frequents  the  woods  and  thickets  of  Eng- 
Various   machines  have   been  contrived  for  land  during  the  whole  year.    Its  flight  is  quick 
producing  bullets  from  the  bars  of  lead;  some  and  tmdulating;  its  notes  are  soft,  low,  plain- 
by  casting  them  in  moulds,  and  others  by  fore*  tive,  and  mellow ;    it  is  often  caged  for  its 
loathe  bits  of  lead  into  dies,  and  by  compres*  beauty,  and  in  captivity  becomes  very  docile,' 
eba  giving    to   them  their  form.     One   of  and  may  be  taught  a  variety  of  tunes.   During 
these  machineeL  recently  invented  by  Mr.  Wm.  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  lives  in  the 
H.  Ward,  of  Anbum,  N.  T.,  cuts  the  pieces  thickets  and  woods,  occasionally  visiting  the 
for  the  bullets  from   lead-wire  of  .suitable  fields  in  search  of  seeds.    In  the  spring  it  is 
a»  regularly  fed  to  it,  and  compresses  them  very  destructive  to  the  buds  of  the  gooseberry, 
into  any  sort  of  bullet,  for  musket,  pistol,  or  cherry,  plum,  and  other  fruit  trees.    It  begins 
lifie,  that  is   required.    ISght  buUets  are  pro-  to  build  its  nest  in  the  be^ning  of  Kay,  of 
dooedbyeTery  revolution  of  the  machine;  and  small,  dry  twigs  and  fibrous  roots,  generally 
this  is  capable  of  being  worked  up  to  25  turns  in  a  worn  bush,  thicl^  hedge,  or  busny  spruce ; 
ia  a  minute.     The  bullet  adopted  for  the  IT.  S.  the  eggs,  4  or  6  in  number,  are  of  bluish  or 
*"  rifle  musket^''  which  is  to  supersede  the  old  purpliGS^  white  color,  speclued  and  streaked 
pn  musket,  is  an  dongated,  nollow,  pointed  with  purple  and  reddi^  brown.     The  young 
mH,  wej^img  497  grains.  at  first  resemble  the  female,  but  without  the 
BULLETIN  (It.  hilletUno\  a  word  deriv-  black  on  the  head ;  the  male  does  not  acquire 
ed   immediatdy  firom   the   Irendi,  and  the  the  full  red  tint  until  the  second  year. 
diminutiva  of  the  low  Latin  bulla.     In  the  BULLHEAD,  the  x>opular  name  of  several 
French  army,  the  public  despatches  of  the  gen«  spedes  of  cottoid  fishes,  principally  of  the 
enl  »n  called  bulletina.    Many  learned  socio-  genera   eotttu   and  aeanthoeottus^   inhabiting 
to  caD  tiieir  transactions   bulletins,  among  both  fresh  and  salt  water.    All  were  formerly 
othtfs  the  8t^  Petersburg  and  Belgian  acade-  confounded  in  the  genus  eottus^  but  Mr.  0. 
Dues,  and  the  ardisoological  institute  of  Rome.  Girard  ("  Smithsonian  Oontributions  to  Knowl- 
Ihe  authorized  collections  of  tlie  laws  and  ordi-  edge,"  voL  iii.)  has  separated  them,  restricting 
aances  of  the  French  government  were  once  the  ^nusec^ttttf  to  the  fresh-water  species,  while 
called  JifMetin  det  lci$.    The  tickets  on  which  he  gave  the  name  aeanthocottus  to  the  marine 
the  elector  inscribes  his  vote   are  termed  in  species,  more  commonly  called  sculpins.   These 
France  huUeting,  two  groups  are  distinguished  very  easily :  the 
BUUJIKGH   (jpyrrhula  rubieiUcty  Pall.),  head  of  the  former  is  smooth  or  nearly  so,  that 
i  bird  of  the  findi  family,  a  native  of  northern  of  the  other  is  tuberculous  or  armed  with 
nd  t^mpefste  Europe.    The  biU  is  remarkably  spines ;  the  former  is  not  found  in  salt  water, 
^kort  azkl  thick,  of  a  black  color,  and  convex  nor  the  latter  in  fresh,  though  it  is  sometimes 
Q  all  its  outlines;  the  head  is  large,  the  neck  found  in  the  brackish  water  of  the  mouths  of 
sbort,  and  the  body  stout    The  lengl^  of  the  rivers.    For  the  minute  characters  of  the  gene- 
sale  bird  is  6  inches^  the  extent  of  wings  10  ra  and  species,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  work 
iacbea,  the  bill  about  one-third  of  an  Inch,  above  alluded  to,  and  to  the  '^Proceedings  of 
The  plumage  ia  soft;  around  the  base  of  the  tiie  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,"  voL 
bill  the  fl^thers  are  bristly,  concealing  the  iiL,  p.  188.    The  most  obvious  characters  are 
nostrils;   ^e  third  quill  of  the  wing  is  the  &e  following:  In  aeanthocottus^  the  opercular 
loagest;  the  tail  nearly  straij^t,  consisting  of  apparatus  is  armed  with  strong  spines;    the 
twdve  broad  nmnded  feathers.    The  eyes  are  snrfieice  of  the  head,  and  often  the  drcumfer- 
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enoe  of  the  orbits,  is  mmikrly  armed,  or  is  are  several  other  Axneiioan  spedes  described 

serrated  in  various  "ways;  th^  nasal  bones  are  by  Mr.  GiranL    Hie  genus  eotttu  (Artedi,)  hu 

in  some  species  surmoonted  by  a  ridge  or  spine;  bot  one  small  spine  at  the  angle  of  the  pre- 

the  head  is  high  and  broad,  oocasionally  de-  opercolom,  and  sometimes  another  smaller,  bd« 

formed,  with  very  large  eyes  and  an  immense  den  nnder  the  slcin,  and  perceptible  only  to  the 

mouth;  the  body  is  without  scales,  Uie  back  touch,  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  subopercn- 

often  arched,  and  the  first  dorsal  almost  as  Inm;  the  head  is  deoressed,  truncated  i&  front, 

high  as  the  second;  the  soft  rays  are  8  or  4  in  and  broader  than  high;    mouth  less  deeply 

tiie  ventrsl  fins;  the  lateral  line  runs  nninter-  deft   than   in  aeanthoeoUWy  but,  like  that, 

rupted  and  distinct  from  the  head  to  the  base  having  teeth  on  the  intermaxiJlaries,  lower 

of  the  tail;  in  the  cottoids,  the  lateral  line  Is  maxillaries,  and  front  of  the  vomer;  body 

remarkably  developed,  being  in  some  a  regular  smooth,  gradually  tapering  to  the  tait;  second 

cartilaginous  tube  with  a  series  of  openings  dorsal  higher  than  the  first,  ventrals  with  8  or 

communicating  by  nores  of  the  skin  with  the  4  soft  rays;  lateral  line  generaUv  interrupted, 

surrounding  water,  leaving  no  doubt  that  this  The  river  bullhead  {C.  ffraeiliBy  Heckel.)  rarely 

line  in  fishes  is  intended  to  supply  water  to  the  exceeds  S  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a  light 

cnrstem.    The  oommon  bullhead  or  sculpin  (jL  green  color,  with  irregular  dark  brown  blotches, 

Virginianus,  Willoughby)  is  well  known  to  largest  posteriorly;  it  is  found  in  the  New 

every  boy  as  a  perfect  pest  and  scarecrow  England  states  and  New  York.    The  C.  tuco' 

among  fishes.   The  body  is  of  a  light  or  green-  tuf  (Hald.)  is  about  4  inches  long,  and  inhabits 

ish  brown  above,  with  irregular  blotches  ar-  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland;  the  color 

ranged  as  4  transverse  dark  brown  bars;  the  is  yellowish,  clouded  with  black,  the  fint  do^ 

abdomen  is  white,  occasionally  stained  with  sal  fin  being  edged  with  a  narrow  Hne  of 

fuliginous;    the  dorsals  are  crossed  by  dark  orange;  it  receives  its  name  from  tbenncom- 

brown  bands,  the  pectorals  light  yellow  with  mon  sliminess  of  the  skin ;  it  delights  in  dear 

concentric  brown  bands,  and  the  ventral^  anal,  spring  waters  with  pebbly  bottoms,  and  lies 

and  caudal  yellowidi  wnite,  also  banded.    The  concealed  under  stones  and  stumps,  dose  to 

lengUi  is  from  10  to  18  inches,  of  whidi  the  the  bottom,  and,  when  disturbed,  hastens  to 

heiul  is  about  one-third.    There  are  10  naked  a  firesh  cover;  the  eggs  are  laid  in  April  and 

spines  on  each  side,  on  and  about  the  head,  the  Ifay,  in  round  packets  about  the  size  of  an 

largest  being  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  pre-  ounce  bullet,  nnder  boards  and  stones;  it  Ib 

operculum,  and  partially  covered  with  a  loose  supposed  that  they  are  watdied  by  the  parent^ 

membranous  sheath ;    there  are  also  strong  from  her  having  been  foond  under  the  sanie 

scapular  and  humeral  spines,  so  that  it  is  rather  cover.     Many  other   species,   all  small,  ars 

a  difficult  spedes  to  handle;  the  gape  of  the  described  by  Mr.  Girard  as  American;  others 

mouth  is  large,  and  the  Jaws,  pharynx,  and  are  found  in  the  colder  portions  of  the  temp^ 

Ealate  are  armed  with  ifumerous  sharp,  card-  ate  2one  in  Europe  and  Asia,  at  least  6;  it  is 

ke  teeth ;  the  caudal  fin  is  even  at  the  end.  probable  that  many  have   been  confoonded 

This  species  is  found  from  New  Brunswick  to  imder  O,  ffohio  (linn.).    The  family  of  cottoids 

Yirffinia.    Another  species  of  the  New  Eng-  appeared  on  the  earth  some  time  during  the 

land  coast  is  ^e  Greenland  bullhead  (A.  tariO'  last  period  of  the  cretaceous  epoch^e  geons 

hiliiy  Gd^  and  A,  Qroenlandicuty  Guv.) ;  these  eottui  appearing  in  the  tertiary.    There  is  & 

may  be  different  species  but  they  are  described  cottoid   in  the    Columbia    river,  called  the 

underoneheadbyDr.Storer,  in  his  "Fishes of  prickly  bullhead,  for  which  Mr.  Girard  bat 

Massachusetts,''  in  "Memoirs  of  the  American  established  the  genus  eottcpMj  resembling  the 

Academy,"  vol.  v.  p.  74.     This  is  darker  col-  marine  species  in  its  size,  out  the  fresh-water 

ored  than  the  common  sculpin,  with  large  clay-  species  in  its  smooth  head;  the  body  is  b^t 

colored  blotches  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  with  prickles,  there  is  one  preoperoidar  spine 

gill  covers,  smaller  ones  on  the  back  and  sides,  on  each  sid^  and  the  teeui   of  the  palttio 

and  circular  yellow  spots  on  the  sides  near  the  bones  are  card-like;  its  length  is  from  9  to  10 

abdomen,  which  is  yellow  tinged  with  red,  and  inches ;  it  is  the  O.  atper  (Gd.).    The  name  of 

the  throat  dull  white ;  the  fins  are  more  or  less  bullhead  is  also  given  to  some  species  of  fuip^ 

banded  and  spotted  with  vellow;    the  sides  doph&ruM  (Lac6p.),  and  hemitriptenit  (OarA 

are  rough  from    granulated  tubercles.     The  marine  genera,  eztencUng  from  the  New  EngUnd 

length  is  about  a  foot,  of  which  the  head  is  coast  to  the  Greenland  seas, 
one-fourth ;  this  is  armed  with  spines.    These       BULLIKGER,  Heihbioh,  a  Swiss  Froterttft 

iU-fiivored  sculpins  are  the  favorite  food  of  the  theologian,  bom  at  Bremgarten,  July  IS,  1^* 

Greenlanders,  though  rarely,  if  ever,  eaten  by  died  in  Zttrich,  Bept  17,  1676.     He  associated 

us.    They  are  very  troublesome  in  the  fishing  himself  with  Zwingli,  and  became  his  saooessor 

grounds  of  the  British  provinces,  and  often  as  pastor  at  Zorich  in  1681.    He  took  an  a^* 

compel  ^e  vessels  to  remove  to  another  place,  tive  part  in  the  theological  disenssions  of  the 

as  experience  proves  that  their  presence  drives  time,  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  first 

away  all  deurable  fish.  The  bullheads  are  very  Helvetic  confession  in  1686,  and  was  sole  an* 

voracious,  devouring  small  fish,  crabs,  echino-  thor  of  Uie  second  Helvetic  confession.    He 

derm^  mollusks,  and  almost  every  thing,  even  was  the  principal  cause   of  the   dose  rela- 

decaymg  matter  that  comes  in  the  way.  There  tions   e6tu>lished  in    the  reign    of  Edwam 
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VL  between   the  AD|^oaa  and  tlie  Swiss  part  in  defending  bis  oonntry  from  the  French, 

charebes, After  serving  in  yarions  ensagements  nnder 

BTJlUTTy  a  northern  comity  of  Kentucky.  Ooont  Walmoden,  he  returned  to  Heidelberg, 

vith  an  area  of  250  so.  m.     It  is  watered  to  complete  his  studies.    Through  the  joint  in- 

hy  Salt  TiYetj  and  the  IU>lling  Fork  of  that  fluenoe  of  Prince  Hardenberg  and  Wilhelm  von 

rirer  toaohes  its  S.  W.  boundary.    The  sur&oe  Humboldt  (whose  daughter  he  afterward  mex- 

y  biQy  and  the  aoU  fertile.   Pine  woods  abound,  ried),  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  diplomatic 

aod  there  are  numerous  mines  of  superior  iron  service  of  Prussia.    From  1820  to  1841  he  offi* 

ore.    The  produ^ons  in  1850  were  418,580  dated  as  Prusdan  ambassador  in  England,  and 

bcuhels  of  Indian  com,  82,298  of  oats,  2,990  lbs.  took  an  important  part  in  the  conventions  of 

of  tobaoDQ,  and  18,146  of  wooL    There  were  1830  and  1840  on  the  French,  Belgian,  and  Ori- 

25  com  and  flour  miUs,  10  saw  mills,  4  tanner-  ental  questions.    From  1841  to  April,  1842,  he 

ias,  2  iron  fumacea,  several  woollen  factoriea,  acted  as  Prussian  ambassador  to  the  German 

10  charches,  and  150  pupils  attending  public  diet  in  Frankfort,  and  from  the  latter  period  to 

fichoola.    Talne  of  real  estate  in  1855,  $1,448,-  1845  as  nunister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Berlin. 

198.    The  county  is  traversed  by  a  railway  de-  BULRUSH   (icirpua   lacu$trUy    Linn.),  an 
signed  to  connect  Louisville  (Ky.)  with  Nash-''  aquatic  plant,  with  a  large  cylindrical  stem 

ville.    Pop.  in  1850, 6,784,  of  whom  1,865  were  from  8  to  8  feet  high,  the  sheath  often  bear- 

slavea.    Oapital,  Shepherdsville.  ing  a  small,  linear,  awl-shaped  leal^  and  the 

BULLOCK,  an  eastern  county  of  Geor^pa^  cuhn  lipped  with  an  erect  and  pointed  in- 
lying between  the  Ogeechee  and  Oannondiee  voluoral  leafl  It  has  numerous  spikes  in  a 
ri  ver%  and  covering  an  area  of  900  sq.  m.  The  compound  umbel-like  panicle,  and  ovate,  sword- 
climate  is  healthy,  the  surface  is  generally  level,  shaped  scales.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is 
but  the  soil  is  poor  and  sandy.  Cotton,  rice^  now  common  in  rivers  and  ponds  on  tne  oonti- 
iogar,  and  com  are  the  chief  productions.  The  nent,  in  ItagUnd,  Korth  America,  and  New 
pine  foresU  which  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  South  Wales.  The  root  was  formerly  used  in 
county  abound  in  game.  Capital,  Statesbor-  medicine  for  its  astringent  and  diuretic  quali- 
ough.  The  productions  in  1850  were  112,476  ties.  The  leaves  and  stem  are  tough  and 
Uhl  of  rice^  60,610  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,'  fibrous,  and  are  employed  for  thatching,  and 
98,612  of  Indian  com,  and  2,237  of  oats.  There  makiDg  matting  and  chair-bottoms, 
were  12  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  10  churches,  BULSAB,  or  Bulsaub,  a  tiuivmg  town  in 
and  253  pnpila  attending  public  schools.  Value  British  India,  district  of  8urat,  presidency  of 
of  real  estate  in  1856,  $596,839.  Pop.  in  1855,  Bombav.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  weavers 
4,541,  of  whom  1,606  were  slaves.  and  sailors;  others  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

BULI£,    in   stock-exchange  parlance,    see  Cloths  are  mannfi&ctured  here,  and  an  active 

BxAsa  and  Bulls.  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  timber,  sugar,  and 

BUUCER,  William,  an  English  printer,  bom  salt    The  estuary  of  the  river  Bulsar,  on  which 

at  Newcastle-npon-Tyne.  in  1746,  died  at  Gap-  the  town  is  situated,  is  obstructed  by  a  bar.  Pop. 

hiun,  Sept.  1880.    He  labored  for  some  time  7,000. 

with  Jolm  Bell,  in  London,  who  published  some  BULTI,  or  Bttltistak,  or   LnnxB  Thibxt 

fine  miniature  editions  of  the  British  poets.  He  (Iskardoh),  a  state  of  central  Asia,  tributary 

was  aabaequently  nut  at  the  head  of  KicoFs  to  the   rulers   of   Cashmere,  in   the   north- 

estahlofamient  for  tne  printing  of  a  magnificent  western  part  of  the  mountunous  curve  of  the 

edition  of  Shakespeare,  the  first  numbers  of  Himalayas,  forming  the  north-eastern  boun- 

which  upeared  in  1791.  dary  of  Bindostan.    It  is  on  the  N.  slope  of 

BULOliA,  a  river  of  Senegambia,  western  the  chaiiLand  in  the  vsHey  of  the  Indus.    It 

Africa.    It  passes  through  the  country  of  the  is  the  K.  W.  part  of  tiie  little  division  laid  down 

Biafdres  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic.    On  a  en  our  present  maps  as  central  Thibet  rLadakh). 

■mill  tributary  of  this  river,  60  miles  distant  It  is  a  table-land,  6,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and 

from  the  sea,  stands  the  town  of  Bulol^  the  surrounding  peaks  rise*  7,000  feet  higher. 

Bt!lOW,  Fbiedbios  Wilhklm,  Count  von  The  x^limate  is  therefore  cold,  though  £u- 
DennewitzL  a  Prussian  general,  bom  Feb.  16,  ropeau  fruits  abouncL  The  inhabitants  are 
1755^  died  Feb.  25, 1816.  At  the  earliest  period  Tartars,  and  their  religion  Mohunmedan.  The 
of  Kspoleon^s  European  wars,  he  was  engaged  land  was  subdued  by  Gholab  8ingh  in  1846. 
a^xnst  him.  In  1808  he  was  made  a  general  of  Until  then  it  was  an  independent  state,  the  last 
br^ade.  In  1813  he  was  ennobled  for  his  victo-  independent  ruler  having  been  Ahmed  Shah* 
riesatK6ckeni,Luckau,Gros-Beeren,andDen-  The  area  is  estimated  at  about  12,000  sq.  m. 
newita.  He  subsequenUy  distinguished  himself  and  the  population  at  about  75,000.  The  cap- 
in  Westohalia^  Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  eon-  ital  is  Iskardoh. 

tributea  essentially  ^as  Wellington  warmly  ac-  BULUBGHBH,  or  Ballamoabh,  the  prinoi* 

ksowledged)  to  the  victorious  dose  of  the  battle  pal  town  in  the  jaghire  of  Bulubgurh  or  Furree- 

of  Waterloo,  in  which  he  commanded  the  4th  dir  dabad,  under  the  &6ut.-gov.  of  Uie  North-West 

vison  of  the  allied  army. — Hsinbich,  baron,  a  Provinces,  Hindostan.    The  jaghire,  which  is 

Prussian  diplomatist,  born  at  Schwerin  in  1790,  governed  by  a  rc^ah  of  the  Jaut  tribe,  extends 

died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  6, 1846.    While  a  student  at  for  26  miles  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna, 

Heidelberg,  m  1818,  he  was  called  home  to  take  and  is  bounded  K.  W.  by  Delhi ;  £.  and  JH.  £• 
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by  Boolandshflhiir ;  S.  and  S.  W.by  Qoorgaon.  and  has  always  heldliberal  opinions.  He  b aa 
i[rea,  100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  67,000.  At  one  author  as  well  as  a  politician,  haying  published 
period  (about  1880),  daring  the  minority  of  the  *'  An  Autumn  In  Greece ;"  *'  JPrance,  Bocid  and 
nereditary  chid^  the  tract  was  taken  under  Literary;'*  **The  Monarchy  of  the  Hidd]6 
British  management,  but  was  restored  to  the  Claases,"  and  a  ''  life  of  Lord  Byron,''  prefixed 
r^ah  on  his  coming  of  age,  and  its  relations  to  to  a  Paris  edition  of  thejpoems. 
the  British  are  now  but  imperfectly  understood.  BULWEB,  John,  an  English  physician,  born 
The  annual  reyenue  of  the  state  is  estimated  at  1696,  died  in  the  first  part  of  the  l7th  centary, 
160,000  rupees,  and  the  annual  expenditure  at  who  deyoted  his  lifo  to  the  •humane  emploj- 
180,000.  The  military  force  consists  of  100  ment  of  disooyering  and  apolying  means  of  in* 
cayalry  and  860  infantry.  The  town  of  Bulub-  structing  the  deaf  and  dumb.  His  first  worb 
gurh,  situated  on  the  road  from  Delhi  to  Mut-  on  the  art  of  speaking  on  the  fingers  {Chir<m$- 
tra,  29  miles  S.  of  the  former  city,  in  a  pleasant,  mia  and  Ohirologid)  appeared  in  1644. 
well-^ultiyated  country,  is  toleraoly  well  built,  BULWEB,  Bobina  (JLadt  Bitlwxb  LtitovI 
but  smalL  The  streets  are  narrow,  the  houses  bom  in  Ireland  in  1807,  married  to  Sir  Ed- 
tall,  and  the  temples  numerous.  Ilie  palace  of  ward  (then  Mr.)  Bulwer,  Aug.  29, 1827.  She 
the  r^ah  is  a  neat  edifice.  was  granddaughter  of  fiugh,  2d  Lord  Kaasj. 
BULWEB,  Bib  Hxnbt  Lttton  Eablb,  an  of  Duntryleague,  co.  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  and 
English  diplomatist,  bom  in  1804,  is  an  elder  only  suryiying  daughter  of  Mr.  Francis  Wheel- 
brother  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  He  or,  of  Lizzard  OonnelL  in  the  same  place. 
was  educated  for  public  life,  and,  in  1827,  was  After  liying  with  her  husWid  for  seyeral  yeaiS) 
attached  to  the  British  embas^  at  B^lin,  and  a  separation  took  place.  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton, 
in  1829  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna.  He  was  who  had  deddea  literary  tastes,  occasionallj 
sent  to  Brnssehi  in  1880,  to  watch  the  progress  contributed  to  magazines  during  tne  first  jean 
of  the  Belgian  reyolution.  In  the  sAne  year  he  of  her  wedded  life.  A  dassical  sketch,  in  proBe, 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  entitled  *^  The  Bupper  of  Sallust"  appeared  in 
Wilton,  and  in  1881  for  Ooyentry.  In  1882  he  an  early  Tolume  of  "Eraser's  Magazine/^  In 
was  attached  to  the  British  embassy  at  Paris ;  1889  was  published  her  first  norel,  *'  OheTelej, 
represented  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Mary-  or  theMan  of  Honor,"  to  which  hayejucceed^ 
lebone 
tary 

sequently 

pie  and  Paris.  He  remained  at  the  latter  place  '^  The  Peer's  Daughters,"  illaBtratiye  of  the  age 
until  1848,  when  he  was  sent  to  Madrid  as  en-  of  Louis  XV. :  <^  Behind  tike  Scenes £'  **Tbe 
Yoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  School  for  Husbands,  or  the  Life  and  Times  of 
where  he  negotiated  the  peace  between  Spam  Molidre,"  and  '^Yery  Successful."  A  new  novel 
and  Morocco  in  1844.  Dming  the  disturbances  from  her  pen  appeared  in  1868.  Its  title  is, 
in  Spain  in  1848,  he  was  the  medium,  more  than  **  The  World  and  his  Wife ;  or,  a  Person  of  Con- 
once,  of  conyeying  to  Gen.  Naryaez  the  remon-  sequence."  Fiye  of  these  works  are  yehicle& 
strances  of  the  British  goyemment  on  the  ar-  under  ayery  thin  guise  of  fiction,  for  satire  and 
bitrary  system  he  was  pursuing.  Naryaez,  who  abuse  of  the  author's  husband,  and  his  mother 
knew  his  sympathy  to  be  with  the  liberals,  ao-  and  brother.  A  pamphlet,  circulated  during  the 
cused  him  of  complicity  in  certain  plots  said  to  parliamentary  session  of  1857,  sets  forth,  more 
be  formed  against  the  Spanish  goyernment,  sent  plainly  and  particularly,  the  grounds,  real  tr 
him  his  passport,  and  msistedon  his  quitting  assumed,  of  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton's  quarrel  with 
Spain,  xhe  British  goyemment  marked  their  and  separation  from  her  husband.  On  JaQ0 
eenae  of  this  treatment  by  naming  Mr.  Bulwer  18, 1868.  she  created  not  a  little  excitement  at 
a  knight  of  the  bath;  by  dismissing  Sefior  Hertforo,  by  making  her  appearance  at  the 
Isturitz,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London ;  hustings,  for  the  purpose  of  confronting  her 
and  by  withholding  the  appointment  of  an  am-  husband,  who  was  addressing  his  constitaeDta. 
bassador  to  Madrid  for  nearly  2  years,  when  Her  historical  noycds,  thougfi  oyerioaded  with 
Lord  Howden  was  appointed.  It  is  said  tiiat  quotations  in  yarious  languages,  dead  as  well  as 
Karyaez  eyentuaUy  made  an  apology,  the  terms  liying,  show  considerable  acquamtance  with  the 
of  which  were  dictated  by  Lord  Palmerston.  liyes  and  characters  of  eminent  personages,  aa 
In  1848,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  married  the  young-  well  as  of  the  countries  in  which  they  lived, 
est  daughter  (bom  in  1817)  of  the  first  Lorn  Two  children  were  the  firuit  of  Lady  Bulwer 
Oowley,  and  niece  to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Lytton's  marriage.  One  of  these,  a  daughter, 
In  April,  1849,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  died  in  youth.  The  other,  Edwabd  BoBorr, 
United  States,  and  in  that  capacity  negotiated  bom  in  1881,  heir  to  his  father's  title  and  esUt^ 
the  Clay ton-Bulwer  treaty.  Ho  was  transferred  was  attached  to  the  British  embassnr  at  Wash- 
to  Tuscany  in  1862,  as  envoy  extraordinary,  ington  (under  his  undo.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer), » 
andheldthatappointmentuntil  January,  1866.  1849;  was  transferred  to  Florence  in  1B09; 
He  was  subsequently  sent  on  a  special  misrion  and  in  1866,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Owen 
to  the  East,  and  in  1868  was  appointed  ambas-  Meredith,  published  a  volume  entitled  '^uj' 
•ador  at  Constantinople.— Sir  Uenry  Bulwer,  in  temnestrai  the  Earl's  Paughter,  and  other 
parliament,  was  a  frequent  and  fluent  speakeTi  Poems." 
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BULWEB  LYTrOK,  Bob  Edwaso  Oioboi  in  ^  Blaokwood^s  Magazine."  "  My  Novel,  or 
luu  Ltttoh^  an  English  novelist  and  politi-  Varieties  of  Englid^  life,*'  was  in  tlie  samo 
OS,  bom  at  Hajdon  haU,  in  the  ooontj  of  stjle  and  eqnaliy  well  reo^ved.  Meanwhile, 
loriift,  in  1805.  He  is  the  8d  and  youngest  in  1844,  he  had  snooeeded  to  the  Kneh- 
SA  of  the  late  Gen.  William  Earle  Balwer.  worth  estates  of  his  mother,  and  exchanged,  by 
Ek  mother  was  heiress  of  the  Lyttons  of  Kneb*  royal  license,  lus  somame  of  Bnlwer  for  that  cf 
vorth,  Hertfordshire.  8he  had  strong  litera*  Lytton,  which  he  now  bears.  In  1861  he 
Tj  testes,  and  oontribnted  greatly  to  the  forma-  wrote  ''  A  Letter  to  John  BnU,  Esq.,  on  Af&irs 
boo  of  her  son's  mind.  His  father  died  when  the  connected  wiUi  his  Landed  Propwty  and  the 
fiitorenoyeKst  wasyetyonng.  Hewaseducat-  Persons  who  live  thereon,"  in  whidi  pro* 
ed  by  iprivate  tntors,  and  entered  Trinity  hall,  teotionist  views  were  advocated.  In  1845  he 
Cflmbndge,  where  he  ffradnated  in  1826.  At  wrote  the  *^  Confessions  of  a  Water-patienti 
the  nniversity  he  gained  the  chanoellor's  prize  in  a  Letter  to  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Esq.,'*  in 
lor  English  versification  by  a  poem  on  *'  Scnlp*  which  he  recommended  the  water-cure  to 
tore"  (1885).  Aftiendat  Cambridge,  who  had  overworked  literary  men.  He  took  great  in* 
reridea  at  Weimar,  directed  his  attention  to  the  terest  in  the  founding  of  the  guild  of  literature 
beauties  of  German  literature,  which  he  set  and  art,  at  whose  service  he  placed  a  small  por-> 
himself  k>  study.  He  occupied  his  vacations  by  tion  of  his  estate,  and  for  which  he  idso  wrote 
pedestrian  toun  through  England  and  Scotland  **  Not  so  Bad  as  we  Seem,  or  Msny  Sides  to  a 
and  by  a  jaunt  on  horaebaok  over  a  great  part  Question"  (1852),  a  5-aot  comedv  performed  by 
ofFruioe.  In  1^6  he  published  a  collection  acompany  of  amateur  actors*  la  1856  he  was 
of  his  yootfafnl  effusions,  entitled  ''  Weeds  and  elected  IcM  rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow 
Wild  noweisL"  In  1827  appeared  a  Byronio  in  opposition  to  Lord  Stanley,  and  delivered 
poem  entitled  *' O'Neill,  or  the  BebeL"  In  1827  an  inaugural  address  advocating  the  study  of 
his  first  novd,  ^Falkland,"  was  published  anon*  the  classics,  and  r^oicing  over  the  increased 
jmonuHjy  followed,  in  1828,  bv  ^^  Pelham,  or  the  weight  of  British  hterature  in  the  intellectual 
Adventures  of  a  Gentleman."  '^Pelham"  was  balance  of  the  world,  as  compared  with  the 
adversely  criticiied  in  many  quarters,  but  con-  state  of  things  in  the  18th  century.  In  1857 
Tejed  a  general  impression  of  originality  and  he  began  to  publish  in  ^'  Blackwood's  Mag- 
pover.  Next  came  the  **  Disowned,"  and,  in  azine"  a  new  novel,  ^^What  will  he  do 
1629,  ''DeTorenz;"  hi  1880,  ''Paul  Clifford;"  with  it?"  No  living  English  writer  is  more 
sod  in  tbe  next  year,  a  satirical  poem  entitled  read  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  Bulwer. 
the  *' Siamese  Twins."  "Eugene  Aram"  ap-  His  works  have  been  translated  into  nearly  all 
peered  in  1882;  "England  and  tibe  English,"  the  living  languages  of  Europe.  In  America  he 
in  1838 ;  the  "Student,"  in  1885.  Previous  to  has  found  republishers  in  Boston,  New  York, 
this  he  had  heen  for  some  time  editor  of  the  and  Philadelphia. — Mr.  Bulwer  entered  the 
"•  New  Monthly  Magazine."  In  1884  appeared  house  of  commons  as  member  for  the  small 
the  "Filgrims  of  the  Bhme"  and  the  "Last  horough.of  St.  Ives  in  1881.  He  Joined  the 
Days  <^  Pompoi ;"  in  1885,  ^  Rienzi,  the  Last  ranks  of  the  reformers.  In  1882,  when  St  Ives 
of  the  Tribunes."  In  1887  he  wrote  "  Athens,  had  been  deprived  of  its  representative  by  the 
its  Biaa  and  Fall,"  a  work  of  historical  criti-  reform  bill,  he  waa  elected  by  the  dty  of  Lin- 
dsra,  and  '*£mest  Maltravers^"  and  the  con*  coin,  which  he  continued  to  represent  until 
tianatioa  of  the  same,  "Alice,  or  the  Mys»  1841.  He  did  not  acquire  in  parliament  any 
terJeSy"  in  1888 ;  "Leilk  or  the  Siese  of  Grana-  general  influence.  His  efforts  to  relieve  news- 
da,"  appeared  in  1840 ;  "  Night  and  Moraing,"  papers  from  the  stamp  duties  and  }iis  speeches 
1841;  ^Zanonif"  18i2;  and  Uie  "Last  of  Uie  on  the  copyright  question  are  the  only  points 
Bsrooa,"  1648.  In  1886  he  first  entered  the  lists  of  his  parliamenta^  career  at  this  period  of  his 
as  a  dramatio  writer.  The  "  Duchess  de  la  Yal*  life  which  have  not  passed  into  oblivion.  He 
ligre**  was  a  fiulure,  but  the  "  Lady  of  Lvons  "  adhered  rather  to  the  racUcal  than  to  the  whig 
and  "Bichelien"  were,  on  the  other  hand,  very  branch  of  the  liberal  party.  In  1885  he  pub- 
mooeasfuL  "  Money,"  a  later  comedy,  was  also  lished  a  political  pamphlet,  entitled  the  "  Crisis," 
weil  reodved.  The  "Poems  and  Ballads  of  whidi  ran  through  7  editions,  and  was  very 
SduUer,"  translated  into  English  metre,  appear-  serviceable  to  the  whigs.  He  was  created  a 
ed  in  1844.  "Eva,  the  Ill-omened  Marriage,  baronet  in  1888.  He  was  defeated  by  the  con* 
and  other  Tales  and  Poems,"  preceded  the  h^t-  servative  candidates  for  the  borough  of  Lincoln 
named.  "  Lncretia,  or  the  Children  of  the  in  June,  1841,  and  again  in  July,  1847.  Having 
Night "  (1646)^  another  romance,  was  condemn-  refintered  parliament  as  a  member  for  the  conn* 
ed  by  the  critics  as  being  too  full  of  horrors,  ty  of  Herts,  in  ^e  general  election  of  1852,  as 


poem, 

an  ep&c^  were  published  anonymously^  the  latter  rose'to  the  position  of  ah  ornamental  leader  of 

ml84a  "Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings,"  the  party.    In  1855  he  supported  the  repeal  of 

was  pnbfisbed  in  the  same  year.    In  1850  ap-  the  penny  stamp  dutv  on  newspapers  in  oppo- 

peered  his   "Caxtons,"   a  domestio  novel  of  sidon  to  the  bulk  of  his  political  associates. 

BoifiOk  lifjti  life,  first  published  periodically  At  the  general  electipn  of  1857  he  waa  again 
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returned  as  member  for  Herts.    In  June,  1868,  tdl  produces  almost  everj  kind  of  gnun  tnd 

be  became  a  member  of  the  Derby  cabinet  as  frait  known  in  India.    The  oUmate  is  healthj 

snooessor  of  Lord  Stanley  in  the  office  of  seore-  in  some  places,  bnt  in  others,  chiefly  in  the  W., 

tar^  of  state  for  the  colonies.  is  fiettal  to  Europeans.   The  chief  towns  are  Oal- 

bUNAISOR  ^0.    VanimDara\  a  town  in  pee,  Bandah,  Jfaansi,  Dattea,  Ooroha,  JaIood, 

the  presidency  of  Bengal,  British  IndiSi.    It  is  and  Gallinger. — The  earliest  dominant  power  in 

now  in  mins,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  great  Bnndelonnd,  of  which  there  is  oertsin  record,  is 

number  of  temples,  one  of  which  surpasses  in  that  of  the  Chondel  Ri\{poot8,  from  the  9tfa  to 

size  the  famous  temple  of  Juggernaut.  the  12th  oentuy.    Under  them  Uie  eomtry 

BUNCOMBE.    I.  A  county  of  North  Oaro-  reached  its  cnlmmating  pMoint  of  prosperity,  and 

lina,  near  the  border  of  Tennessee ;  area,  460  sq.  on  their  decline  was  oconpied  by  the  Bnndelu, 

m.,  occupied  in  great  part  by  mountains  and  yaf-  a  branch  o£  the  Garwha  tribe  of  B^pooti. 

kysof  the  Appalachian  system.  The  BlueBidge  About  1784  the  dii^ct  of  Jhaasi  and  a  tUid 

is  on  or  near  the  S.  S.  boundary.   The  French  part  of  eastern  Bundelonnd  were  made  over  to 

Broad  river  is  the  principal  stream.    The  soil  is  the  peiahwa^  in  oonsidexation  of  serTioet  roD- 

fertile,  and  affordsexoellent  pasturage.  In  the  N.  deied  by  him  in  a  contest  with  the  emperor  of 

W.  part  are  celebrated  warm  sprincs.    The  pro-  Bdhi.    The  remainder  of  the  eonutiygndnally 

ductions  in  1860  were  487,014  bushels  oi  Indian  became  divided  into  petty  chieftainships ;  ineei- 

eorn,  27,648  of  wheat,  186,804  of  oats,  8,248  sant  wars  naturally  followed;  and  in  IVMtiio 

tons  of  hay,  127,677  pounds  of  butter,  tad  1,899  Mahrattas  made  a  partially  suoeessftil  atUmpt 

of  tobacco.    There  were  86  com  and  flour  miU%  to  subjugate  the  entire  territory.    Soon  after, 

7  saw  mills,  S  newspaper  offices,  44  Churches,  the  peishwa  ceded  to  the  British  thedistrieti  of 

and  4, 689  pu^Hls  attending  public  schools.  Yaluo  Hummerpoor  and  Bandah,  and  in  1817  by  the 

of  real  estate  in  1867,  $1,164^266.    The  oonnl^  treaty  of  Poonah  made  over  to  them  all  his  re* 

was  formed  in  1791,  and  named  in  honor  of  OoL  waining  possessions  in  Bundeleund.  The  power 

Edward  Buncombe,  an  officer  of  the  continental  of  the  East  India  company  waa  not  establiihed 

army.   Pop.  18,426 ;  1,717  being  slaves.    Ashe-  in  the  ceded  districts  wi&out  muoh  reostsnoe 

Tille  is  the  .capital.    The  origin  of  the  phrase,  from  the  seoondary  chieftains,  but  after  tbeir 

^talking  for  Buncombe,^'  is  thus  explained:  pacification  the  country  remained  oomparstiTely 

^'Several  years  ago,  in  congress,  the  member  tranquil  until  1867*    ItwasserioudysiSectedby 

from  thb  district  arose  to  address  the  house,  the  sepoy  rebellion,  though  libe  nstiTS  prmces 

without  any  extraordinary  powers,  in  manner  are  ssid  to  have  generally  sided  wUh  the  British. 

or  matter,  to  interest  the  audience.     Many  Mutinies  took  place  st  Jhansi  (June  4),  Nov- 

members  left  the  halL    Very  naively  he  told  gong  (June  10),  and  Bandali'  (June  14).   The 

those  who  remained  tBat  they  might  go  too;  rising  at  the  first  o^  these  places  was  attended 

he    should  spealc    for  some    time,    but  *he  with  themassaoreofaboutYO  Europeans,  amon^ 

was  only  talkmg  for  Buncombe.' "    (Wheeler's  whom  were  19  women  and^  28  cmldren.   Tbe 

History  of  K.  0.)    IL  A  north-western  county  Europeans  at  Nbwgong  escaped  by  fliglit,  sod 

of  Iowa,  bordenng  on  Minnesota,  and  having  those  at  Bsndah  were  protected  by  the  nawaab 

an  area  of  800  sq.  m.    The  Inyan  Beakah  river  of  that  place,  a  titular  prince  who  receives  i 

intersects  it^  and  the  Sioux  forms  its  W.  boun-  pension  from  llie  £•  L  company.   Bir  Hugh  Boie 

dary.    In  the  £.  part  is  Ocheyedan  lake.    The  recaptured  Bandah,  Jan.  81, 1868,  and  stormed 

county  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1866.  Jhansi,  after  a  siege  of  12  days,  April  4.   Oor 

BUND£IX)UND,  or  the  Buhdkli.  GoiTimrr,  latest  accounts  (July,  1868)  left  him  marobiog 

an  extensive  province  of  Hindostan,  between  lat.  towiud  Galpee,  where  the  sepoys  had  meanwhile 

28"*  62'  and  26''  26'  N.,  long.  77"*  68'  and  Bl^  89'  been  ga^ering  in  great  force.    He  was  opposed 

£.  Area,  18,099  so.  m. ;  population,  2,260,714  on  the  route  by  a  body  of  7,000,  coomisnaed  by 

It  comprises  the  British  districts  of  Bandah,  the  ranee  of  Jhansi  and  a  broUier  of  the  Nens 

Hummerpoor  and    Calpee,    Jaloun.  Jeitpoor,  Sahib,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle. 

GhurgaoD,  Duboi,  and  Gurota,  and  a  number  BUND-EMIB,  or  Bukd-Embbe  (anc  Ar(utf\ 

of  petty  native  states  and  Jaghires.  all  under  a  Persian  river,  rapid  and  apt  to  inundate  its 

British  protection.     Up  to  1867.  it  was  in-  banks.    It  is  160  miles  long,  and  empties  into 

duded  m  the  North- West  Provmces,  but  on  Lake  Bakhtegan. 

the   overthrow   of  the   lieutenant-governor's  BUNGE,  Amuxmmt,  a  Russian  botanic  end 

anthority  by  the  sepoy  revolt,  it  was  erected,  traveller,  bom  at  Kiev,  Sept.  24,  1808.    Be 

with   Gomckpoor,   Benares,  AUahabad,    tiie  was  educated  at  Dorpat,  and  after  tskmg  ^ 

Lower  Doab,  and  Sanger,  into  a  new  govern-  degree  of  M.  D.,  in  1826,  he  travelled  in  St- 

ment  called  the  Central  Provinces,  of  which  b«ia  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Altai  moim- 

Mr.  Grant,  a  member  of  the  supreme  council,  tains,  and   then  Joined   the  mission  of  tbe 

was  appointed  lieut.-govemor.     It  is  a  hilly  academy  of  St.  Petersburg  to  Pekin.    He  n- 

countiT,  traversed  by  the  8  ranges  of  the  Bindy-  mained  8  months  at  Pelrin,  and  procnred  sn 

achal,  Bandair,  and  Pnnna,  the  last  of  which  is  extensive  herbarium.     In  1888,  by  inTitatioo 

rich  in  diamonds  and  coaL    From  these  moun-  of  the  academy  of  St  Petersburg,  he  msde  i 

tains  flow  numerous  rivers,  including  the  Bet-  second  Asiatic  Journey,  and  in  1886  settled  st 

wah,  Desan,  and  Cane,  all  affluents  of  the  Jum-  professor  of  botsny  at  Dorpat    His  prineips| 

s%  which  flows  along  the  N.  £•  bomdary.  The  publioaaoos  are  oatak^gnes  of  the  plants  whics 
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keolleeiad  in  Ghms  and  sear  the  AHal  numn-  Pomerof,  who  liid  leanwd  the  art  of  war  in 
tiios.— Fbkdbbio  Gsosox,  brother  of  the  pre-  the  old  oontesta  between  England  and  Franoe^ 
eediiig,a  historioal  writer  npon  law,  bom  at  aervednnder  him.    The  beleagoered  and  now 
Kier,  March  1,  1802.     He  was  edncated  at  lefinforoed  British,  had  determined  to  begin 
DoTfat,  and  since  1831  has  been  professor  of  Qffensi!|i»  operaticms  against  the  rebels.    This 
kw  there ;  and  since  1842  has  been  bmrgomas-  design  became  known  in  the  American  oampu 
ter  ci  BeveL    Hia  writings,  prindpall/  npon  where  the  ditrinff  coonsels  of  the  officers  and 
the  history  of  law  and  rights  in  the  coontries  the  inexperienced  eagerness  of  the  soldiers  at 
sroond  the   Baltio  sea,  are  nnmerons^    and  pnce  suggested  the  project  of  antioipatiag  any 
▼aloable.  moyement  of  Gen.  Gage.    It  was  determined 
BUNIOIf  9  a  Bwelliiig  on  the  inside  of  the  to  seise  and  fortify  the  heights  of  Oharlestown 
first  joint   of  the  great  toe,    is  caused  by  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  Jnne,  and  GoL 
the  prewmre  of  tight  boots  or  shoecL     The  William  Presoott,  of  PeppereU,  whose  ndlitary 
same  term  is  aometimes  applied  to  a  similar  port,  garb,  and   reputation  alike   gare   lum 
Idnd  of  swelHng  on  the  first  joint  of  the  little  consequence,  received  command  of  a  brigade 
toe,  or  on  the  inst^    Those  who  are  troubled  of  1,000  men  to  ezecate  this  perilous  entep- 
with  bunions  have  the  great  toes  turned  out-  prise.     The  detachments  paraded  soon  aftev 
ward  and  the  little  toes  inwflffd  to  an  unnatural  sunset,  on  Cambridge  common,  where  -prajen 
extent,  from  wearing  boots  or  shoes  too  narrow  were  offered  up  by  Langdon,  the  president 
at  the  eztreouties,  which  force  the  toes  out  of  of  Harvard  college.    At  about  d  o^oiock  they 
their  natural  position.    The  propw  remedy  is  began   their  maioh  toward  Qiarleetown,  and 
to  wear  loose  boots  or  shoes  uMde  of  cloth  or  of  near   the   isthmus   called   Qiarlestown  neck 
ao^  leadiery  with  sufficient  room  for  the  free  were  Joined  by  Mi^or  Brooks  and  Gen.  Put- 
movement  of  the  toea  and  space  enough  for  nam,  and  by  the  wagons  laden  with  intrench- 
thebonions.    High  heels  should  also  be  discard-  ing  toola.     Presoott  conducted  them  nndis- 
ed,  as  they  throw  the  foot  forward  in  the  boot,  covered  up  the  ascent  of  Bunker  hill,  «id 
and  thos  increase  the  pressure  on  the  instep  thence,  after  a  consultation,  to  Breed^s  hill, 
and  the  toea.    When  a  bunion  is  not  inflame^  which  was  nearer  to  Boston,  and  had  better 
the  preasure  may  be  partially  removed  by  ap-  command  of  thjs  town  and  shipping.  There 
pl/ing  over  it  and  the  surrounding  parts  a  the  lines  of  a  reidoubt  were  marked  out,  and  a 
ineee  of  thin  linen  or  silk  spread  with  diachylon  little  aftermidnight  the  firstsod  wastkrown  up. 
plaster,  and  over  the  latter  a  piece  of  thick.  Twice  during  the  night  Prescott  repfured  to 
boeksldn  leather  of  tJie  same  dimensions,  idso  the  water's  edge  to  be  sure  that  his  party 
covered  with  diachylon,  and  perforated  with  a  was  unobserved,  and  heard  the  drowsy  sen- 
hole  the  size  of  i^o  bunion ;  the  pressure  is  try's  cry  from  the  decks  of  the  British  men  of 
thus  thrown  on  the  a^aoent  parts.     Much  war,  "  All's  well."    At  dawn  of  day  a  strong 
wslking  in  warm  weather  may  bring  on  inflam-  redoubt,  flanked  on  the  left  by  a  breastwork 
matMQ  of  the  bunion,  which  then  becomes  which  extended  northerly  toward  a  piece  of 
pacofol ;  in  which  case  poultices,  fomentations,  low  land  called  the  61ough,  waa  already  conir 
or  leeches  may  b^  necessary ;  or  if  matter  pleted,  and  was  espied  fr^Sm  the  ships  in  the 
fonnsi  the  lancet  may  be  requiiH^    to  g^ve  harbor.    These  immediately  brought  tneir  guns 

vent  to  iL      to  bear  upon  it,  and  the  cannouade  awoke  the 

BUNKER  HILL,  a  round,  smooth  elevation  citizens  and  occupants  of  the  town,  who  crowd- 
in  Oharlestown,  Mass.,  110  feet  high,  com-  ed  to  gaze  with  wonder  upon  the  bulwark 
msm^mg  the  pcuinsula  of  Boston.  It  waa  con-  which  had  so  silently  and  suddenly  sprung  up. 
nected  by  a  ridge  on  its  souUiem  slope  with  Gen.  Gage  with  his  telesoope  descried  the  tall 
Breed^s  hill,  aboat  75  feet  high,  the  crests  of  figure  of  Presoott  walking  the  parapet  and  en- 
the  2  hills  being  abont  700  yards  apart.  These  coura^^g  the  men,  and  asked  quickly,  <^  Will 
heights  are  fsimous  for  the  battle  fought  on  hefl^^t?"  *'Ye8,sir,to  the  last  drop  of  blood," 
them  between  the  British  and  American  forces,  was  the  answer  from  one  who  knew  him* 
June  17, 1775.  The  city  of  Boston  was  at  that  Meantime,  amid  an  incessant  shower  of  shot 
time  occupied  by  the  British  under  Qen.  Gage,  and  shells,  on  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the 
who  had  recently  received  large  reinforcements  season,  after  having  toiled  all  night,  and  pos- 
nnder  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  sessii^  but  scanty  supplies,  the  Americans 
Around  Boston,  haviii^  their  head-quarters  at  steadily  pursued  their  work  tiU  about  11  o'clock. 
Cambridge,  were  the  minute  men  of  Massa-  At  that  time  the  intrenching  tools  were  re- 
chosetts  and  various  bodies  of  militia  and  moved  by  Putnam  to  Bunker  hill,  with  the 
parties  of  volunteers. .  as  yet  independent  of  design  of  forming  a  new  breastwork  there. 
each  other,  obeying  tneir  several  commanders,  PrcMott  strengthened  his  right  flank  by  some 
knowing  Uttle  of  military  discipline,  united  troops  Uirown  into  the  villa^  of  Oharlestown 
only  by  their  devotion  to  the  common  cause,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  hdl,  and  on  the  left, 
but  ci  which  Washington  in  person  was  soon  at  the  very  moment  of  battle,  a  fbrtification 
to  take  command.  Gen.  Artemas  Ward,  the  against  musket  balls  was  completed  by  the  in- 
military  head  of  Massachusetts,  was,  however:  tertexture  of  2  rail  fences  and  the  new-mown 
in  general  regarded  as  commander-in-<diieL  hay  ot  the  meadows.  While  the  military  din 
whue  Presoott,  Putnam,  Gridley,  Bttf k,  and  and  datter  which  redohoed  fhmi  the  streets  of 
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Boston  annoimoed  an  Impending  attack^  Ftea-  ftlL    The  aMailants,  reeoQing  for  a  moment 

oott  repeatedly  sent  messages  to  Cambridge  again  adraneed,  and  were  met  bj  a  seooDd 

asking  for  reGnforoements  and  provisions,  and  volley  more   effective   than   the  first.    The 

Pntnam  went  in  person  to  urge  the  ezigendea  Americans  were  all  marksmen,  and  for  a  few 

of  the  case.    Tet  Ward  hesitated  to  expose  his  minntes  an  nnremitting  fire  was  kept  up  be- 

stores  and  to  risk  a  general  engagement  by  tween  the  2  armies,  till  the  Britidi  staggered 

weakening  his  main  body,  and  it  was  not  tiU  and  retreated  in  disorder,  some  of  them  even 

11  o'clock  that  orders  from  him  reached  Stark  to  theb  boats.    Gen.  Howe's  divi^n  had  in 

at  Medford  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  Prescott  like  manner  moved  gallantly  forward,  been  re- 

This  veteran  was  at  the  head  of  600  New  oeived  at  the  distance  of  9  rods  by  a  sheeted 

Hampshire  troops,  and  wisely  and  warily  led  and  deadlv  fire  firom  the  whole  line  of  the  rail 

them  on  at  a  moderate  pace,  determined  to  fence,  ana  forced  after  a  atmg^  into  con- 

brinff  them  fresh  into  battle.    He  appeared  on  fbsion  and  a  precipitate  retreat.     The  mo- 

the  heights  at  abont  2  o'clock,  and  took  his  ments  following  this  first  check  given  by  New 

position  on  the  left  to  maintain  the  rustic  bnl-  England  husbandmen  to  the  vetmn  battalions 

wark  which  reached  toward  the  Mystic.    At  of  the  mother  country,  were  employed  by  tiie 

the  same  time  Warren  arrived,  and  after  de-  American  officers  in  cheering  and  praising  the 

dining  the  command,  whidi  was  tendered  to  men.    Meantime  Oharlestown  neck,  over  which 

him  by  Putnam  at  the  rail  fence,  and  by  Prescott  recrnitB  were  hurrying  to  the  action,  waa  raked 

on  Breed's  hUl,  entered  the  redoubt  as  a  volun-  by  an  unceasing  discharge  of  balls  and  bomb 

teer,  and  was  cheered  by  the  troops  as  he  shells  firom  the  neighboring  British  batteries  and 

selected  the  place  of  greatest  danger  and  im-  ships;  the  village  of  Oharlestown,  from  which 

Eortance. — Already  the  British  army  of  assault  so   much   annoyance  had   been   experienced 
ad  landed.    Gen.  Ghue  had  decided,  in  oppo*  in  Uie  first  attack,  was  set  on  fire  oy  shells 
sition  to  a  nugority  of  nis  councU,  to  attack  the  thrown  from  Oopp's  hilL  and  its  500  wooden 
Americans  in  front  instead  of  in  rear,  in  the  edificee  burst  into  a  blaze ;  and  while  the 
conviction  that  raw  militia  would  flee  before  an  thunder  of  artilleiy,  the  cracking  of  bomb 
assault  of  veterans.    At  about  1  o'clock,  in  shells,  the  dense  volumes  of  flame  and  smoke, 
plain  sight  of  the  Americans,  28  boats  and  the  crash  of  burning  buUdings,  and  the  shouts 
bazges,  containing  4  regiments  of  in&ntry,  10  of  the  combatants,  made  a  scene  than  which, 
companies  of  grenadiers,  10  of  light  in&ntry,  wrote  Burgoyne,  ^nothing  ever  has  or  ever 
and  a  proportion  of  field  artillery,  in  all  about  can  be  more  dreadfully  tmible,"  the  British 
2,000  men,  bore  away  from  Boston  under  cover  began  their  second  attempt  to  atorm  the  re* 
of  a  heavy  fire  firom  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  doubt,  firing  musket  shots  aa  they  ascended  the 
and  landed  without  opposition  at  Moulton's  hill.    The  Americans  reserved  their  fire  till  the 
Point,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Breed's  hill.  Gen.  enemv  waa  within  6  rods,  and  then  a  volley 
Howe  commanded  the  right  wing,  which  was  aimed  with  the  fatal  skill  of  aharp-shooters  did 
to  push  along  the  bank  of  the  Mystic  river,  and  ita  accustomed  execution.    The  British,  how- 
attempt  to  force  the  rail  fence,  and  so  to  out-  ever,  pressed  boldly  ibrwa^  in  the  face  of  a 
flank  and  surround  the  whole  American  party ;  continuous  stream  of  fire,  but  staggered  before 
Gen.  Pigot  commanded  the  left  wing,  which  reaching  the  redoubt^  and  in  spite  (^  the  re- 
was  to  mount  the  hill  and  force  the  redoubt,  monstrances,  threats,  and  even  blows  of  the 
Bednforoements  were  on  their  way  toward  the  officers,  again  gave  way,  and  retreated  in  greater 
American  lines  during  the  whole  day,  but  the  confusion  than  before,  leavinff  aome  c^  their 
whole  number  who  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  dead  within  a  few  vms  of  the  works.    The 
in  the  action  did  not  exceed  1,600  men.    Pres-  grass  fence  on  the  left  was  at  the  same  time 
oott  commanded  upon  the  redoubt,  Knowlton  maintained  against  G^i.  Howe,  whose  division 
and  Stark  on  the  left,  and  Putnam  waa  active  suffered  severely  in  loss  of  men  and  officers, 
and  efficient  in  various  ways,  now  planning  ad-  The  crowd  of  spectators  on  the  oppodte  shore 
ditional  fortifications  on  Bunker  hUI,  now  scour-  beheld  with  astonishment  the  anoeeasfiil  stand 
ing  the  whole  peninsula  to  hurry  up  reenfarce>  of  raw  militia  against  veteran  regulars,  and 
ments,  and  now  mingling  with,  encouraging,  and  the  British  soleUery  in  Boston  regarded  wUh 
threatening  the  men  at  the  rail  fence.    The  consternation  the  convoys  of  wounded  which 
2  columns  of  the  British,  after  partaking  of  were  brought  back  to  the  town.    Gen.  Clinton, 
refreshments,  advanced  to  a  simultaneous  as-  who  firom  Gopp's  hiU  had  watched  the  action, 
sault  at  a  littie  after  2^  o'clock.    With  their  now  hurried  over  aa  a  volunteer  with  retofbroe- 
Bcarlet  uniforms  and  flashing  armor  they  pre-  ments.    The  terrible   scene  waa  new  to  the 
B^ted  a  formidable  appearance,  and  Gen.  Pig-  American  troops,  but  they  anawered  with  dieers 
ot's  division  ascended  the  hill  in  good  order,  when  Prescott  cried,  *^If  we  drive  them  back 
discharging  their  musketry,  and  gafied  only  by  once  more,  they  cannot  rally  again."    It  was 
a  flanking  fire  from  the  .Ainericans  in  Oharles-  now  diBcovered  that  the  ammunition  was  nearly 
town.  ^  Ine  men  in  the  redoubt,  obedient  to  exhansted,  and  when  the  engagement  was  re> 
the  strict  command  of  Pkescott,  withheld  theb  newed  the  Americans  had  each  only  fhym  1  to 
flre  till  the  enemy  had  approached  withiu  8  4  charges  of  powder  left^and  not  more  than  60 
rods,when  a  tremendous  volley  was  discharged,  bayonets  in  alL    The  Britiah  advanced  in  S 
and  nearly  the  whole  fhmt  rank  of  the  Britiah  divitianai  from  the  south,  easti  and  north-east, 
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nd  irheai  dose  at  hmd  reodvad  the  sanift  leads  to  a  chamber  imme^ately  under  the 

morderoDS  ToUej  vhioh  had  neTer  daring  the  apex.  11  feet  in  diameter.    This  chamber  has 

dif  been  poured  in  upon  them  without  making  4  wmdowa^  which  afiford  a  wide  view  of  the 

them  recoil  for  an  inatant    Thej  advanced  sorronnding  country,  and  containa  2  cannons 

with  fixed  bayonets,  and  the  American  fire  named respecUvelT  "Hancock "and** Adama,^ 

immediatei^  aiadcened.    The  last  roand  of  am*  which  were  need  In  many  engagements  daring 

munition  abet  down  those  of  the  enemy  who  the  war.    The  comer-etone  of  this  monument 

firat  moonted  the  parq>eL  one  of  whom  was  was  laid  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  battle, 

MttorHtealm.  There  was  for  some  time  a  hand*  Jane  17, 1825,  by  Gen.  Lafoyette,  then  the  na* 

to-hand  stmggle  carried  on  by  the  Americana  tion's  goest,  when  Daniel  Webster,  pronoonoed 

with  their  few  bayonets,  the  stocks  of  the  an  oration  to  an  immense  concoorse  of  people, 

motketa,  the   barrela  after  the  stocks  were  There  were  present  on  the  occasion  abont  200 

broken  oflE;  and  even  with  stones,  till,  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  and  40  survivors  of 

wings  of  the  Britiah  Retting  faito  the  rear  of  the  the  battle.    The  monument  was  completed  in 

redoubt,  at  a  little  before  4  o'dock  Frescott  1842,  its  entire  expense   having  been  over 

gave  the  order  for  retreat.  He  himself  was  one  $160,000;  and  on  June  17, 1843,  it  was  dedi* 

of  the  Isstto  leave  the  redoubt,  parrying  with  his  cated.  Danid  Webster  bdng  asain  the  orator, 

Bwccd  bayonets  which  pierced  his  coat,  and  his  and  the  preddent  of  the  United  fitatesand  his 

SMB  cut  thdr  way  through  the  2  divisions  by  whole  cabinet  forming  a   part  of  the  vast 

whom  they  were  nearly  surrounded.     They  audience. 

reedved  a  destructive  volley  as  they  left  the  BUNPOOB,  Bitrfub,  or  Bxvpdb,  a  fort  and 
redoabt,  and  Warren  fdl  shot  through  the  head  district  in  western  Bdoochistan.    The  fort  is 
with  a  boUeth    Btarkand  Knowlton  nuuntdned  built  of  mud  upon  a  large  mound,  apparently 
their  station  at  the  rail  fence  till  the  troops  of  artificial,  whidi  the  natives  say  was  raised  by 
P^esoott  bad  left  the  hill,  and  then  retired  anarmy  ofGhebers.    Thesoilisfertile,andtbe 
dowly,  Pomeroy,  a  veteran  of  70  years,  fir^  chief  of  the  territory  obtdnsfh>m  his  subjects 
ing  back  upon  the  enemy  till  his  musket  wss  an  annud  revenue  of  about  $18,000,  beside 
shattered  bv  a  balL    The  retreat  was  across  contributions  of  csmcJs,  dieep,  wheats  Ac.  The 
Banker  hill,  where  they  were  encountered  by  military  fbroe  is  800  cavaliy  and  2^00  in&ntry. 
Putnam,  who  had  been  collecting  reinforce-  BUNSEK,  OmoBmAV   ^abl  Jobias,  chev- 
mentB^   and  who,  amid  whistling  balls,  sought  alier,  a  German  statesman,  philosopher,  and  the- 
in  vain  to  rdly  them  to  make  a  stand  at  the  ologian,  born  Aug.  25, 1791,  at  Oorbach,  ancient 
unfiniabed  works  which  he  had  constructed,  oapitd  of  the  German  prindpdity  of  Wd- 
The  xetareat  was  harassed  by  a  raking  fire  from  deck.    He  began  his  stuaies  at  the  university 
the  British  ships  and  batteries,  but  there  was  of  Marburg,  and  continued  them  from  1809  to 
no  pursuit  beyond  Gharlestown  neck.    Put-  1818  at  GCttingen  under  the  cdebrated  Heyne. 
nam,  who  had  assumed  the  supreme  direction  In  1811  he  was  made  a  teadier  at  a  gymnadum 
after  the  retreating  forces  left  Bunker  hilL  in  G^ttingen.    He  now  gdned  an  academicd 
rslfied  a  portion  of  the  fuffitives,  and  encamped  prize  by  a  disquisition  on  the  Atibenian  laws  of 
that  nidit  on  Prospect  hUl.    Prescott  repaired  descent,  publisned  in  1818  at  Gdttingen.    After 
to  bead-quarters  at  Cambridge,  and  was  so  resigning  his  place,  Bunsea  went  to  Holland 
little  ^soouniged  that  he  offered  with  8  regi-  and  to  Oopenhagen  to  study  the  Prison,  Scsn- 
meniB  to  recover  his  post.    Indeed,  the  result  dinavian,  and  Icelandic  languages.    In  1815  he 
<^  the  battle,  though  a  defeat,  had  aU  the  mord  went  to  Berlin  and  became  acqudnted  with 
eifect  of  a  victory.    The  Americans  had  seen  IHebuhr,  who  henceforth  exerdsed  a  powerfrd 
saperior  numbers  of  the  disdplined  soldiers  of  infiuence  on  Bunsen's  sdentific  and  politlcd  ca- 
Kngiand  retreat  before  their  fire,  and  were  reer.    In  1815  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied 
oonfirmed  in  the  trust  that  thdr  liherties  would  the  orientd  languages  under  Sylvestre  do  Saoy. 
be  nreeerved.    The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed  Then  he  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  to  a  young 
and  woonded,  by  the  account  of  Gen.  Gage,  American  travelling  in  Europe;  but  after  wdt- 
waa  at  least  1,064^  among  whom  were  70  com-  ing  for  a  long  time  the  arrivd  of  his  pupil  at 
naarioaed  officers  wounded  and  18  killed.    The  Florence,  Bunsen  went  to  Bome,  wnere  he 
whole  loss  ci  the  Americans  was  145  killed  and  married  the  daug}iter  of  a  dergyman  of  the 
nuBsing^  and  504  wounded.    The  death  of  War-  English  church,  and  renewed  his  relations  with 
ten,  one  of  the  most  ffuildess  and  ablest  of  pa-  Kiebuhr,  then  Prussian  minister  there.    Bunsen 
triots,  caused  profound  and  universd  sorrow. —  became  iHebuhr's  private  secretary,  which  ren- 
in the  centre  of  the  grounds  included  within  dered  him  a  sharer  in  the  latter's  literary  la- 
the redonbt  on  Breed's  hill,  now  stands  the  bors;  and  in  1818  he  became  secretary  of  the 
obelldL  known  aa  Bunker  hUl  monument.   It  is  legation.    IVom  this  time  his  infiuence  began 
a  square  shaft,  built  of  Quinoy  granite,  221  to  be  fdt  dike  in  the  scientafic  and  literary 
fint  in  height,  81  feet  square  at  the  bas&  and  world,  and  in  the  politicd  affairs  of  his  time. 
16  at  the  top.    Its  foundations  are  endosed  The  late  king  of  Prussia  vidted  Rome  in  1824, 
12  6et  under  groond.    Indde  of  the  shaft  is  a  was  pleased  with  the  ardent  but  enlightened 
round  hollow  cone,  7  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  Protestant  fervor  of  the  secretary,  and  to  this 
mad  4^  feet  at  the  top,  and  endrded  by  a  are  ascribed  severd  reforms  in  the  state  churdi 
wiodliig  stair-case  of  294  stone  steps  wldch  of  Prussia,  which  were  decreed  by  the  king  dor- 
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ing  his  M>j(mm  in  thd  centre  of  fiie  Boman  er  exerdaed  hj  Roman  or  LniheniD,  by  the 
world.    When,  in  1824^  Niebnhr  resigned  hia  sacerdotal  or  civil  powers.    The  most  recent  of 
diplomatic  position,  Bunsen  was  made  charg6  his  publications  of  this  character  is  endtled 
d'affidres,  and  in  1827  minister  of  Prussia  near  ^*  Signs  of  the  Times"  (Leipsic,  1865*'66,2yol8.), 
the  holj  see.     When  the  European  powers  which  was  followed  by  ^^  Ood  in  Uistpry,*'  in 
sought  to  bring  the  affairs  of  B<Mne  into  order,  1857.    During  this  period  he  reftised  the  offer 
Bunsen  elaborated  for  the  conferences  the  so-  of  the  citizens  of  Magdeburs  to  elect  him 
called  memorandum  del  Maggio.    He  had  ob-  to  the  Prusuan  chamber  of  deputies.— ^Btin- 
tained  from  Pope  Leo  XII.  the  celebrated  brief  sen's  literary  activity  has  been  displayed  ia 
r^ip^ting  mixed  marriages;  but  when  Gregory  Yarioua  intellectual  fields.    During  his  residence 
XVI.  succeeded  Leo,  a  different  view  of  the  in  Rome,  in  ooi^unctton  withNieDuhr,he  stad- 
subject  was  taken  at  the  Vatican;  and  then  ied  Boman  antiquities^ and  made  various histori- 
began  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  all  semUGatho*  cal  researches  upon  the  philosophy  of  laognsge 
lie  and  semi-Protestant  countries,  a  series  of  and  religion,  and  their  influence  in  the  world's 
dissensions  between  the  state  «nd  tihe  clergy,  history.    He  united  the  study  of  Plato's  phi- 
a  contest  which  ended  in  the  imprisonment  of  losophy  with  Biblical  and  litur^cal  studies,  snd 
several  bishops.    Bunsen,  being  unsuccessful  in  with  researches  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 
his  efforts  to  change  the  opinion  of  the  pope,  In  1826,  under  ChampoUion,  who  was  then  at 
gave  up  his  diplomatic  positioa  in  Rome  in  Rome,  he  studied  the  E^gyptiaa  hieroglyphics. 
1837,  and  in  1838  became  Prussian  minister  to  As  the  result  of  these  labors  we  have  Uie  great 
the  bwisa  federatiou.    In  1841  he  was  sent  to  work,  '^Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History" 
England  to  take  measures  for  the  erection  of  a  (ELamburg  and  GOttiugen,  1845-^57,  6  vokX 
Protestant  bi^oprio  in  Jerusalem,  and  soonaf*>  a  book  divided  into  6  parts,  eadi  compos- 
ter  was  made  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  ing  a  distinct  whole.    Most  oi  liis  other  pnb- 
James.    From  En^^d  he  jeveral  times  visited  lications   bear    on  theological   and   political 
Berlin;  and  in  1844^  at  the  request  of  the  king  questions.    Among  them  ^^Hippolytus  and  his 
of  Prussia,  presented  several  memoirs  and  pro*  Times,  or  the  Life  and  the  Teaching  of  the  Bo- 
jeots  concerning  the  introduction  into  Prussia  man  Ghurch  under  the  Emperors  Commodnsai^ 
of  a  representative  form  of  government,  model-  Alexander  Severus"  (Lelpoo,  1863,  2  vols.),  is 
led  as  far  as  posnble  on  the  English  standard,  eonsidered  one  of  the  most  eminent  productions 
After  the  outbreak  in  1848  Bunsen  strong-  of  the  present  epoch  in  the  field  of  theological 
ly  favored   the   cause  of  8chleswig-Holstein  literature.    From  the  press  of  Brockhsna,  of 
against  Dennuuic,  and  published  a  pamphlet  in  Leipsic,  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  1868  the 
English,  under  the  title,  ^^  Memoir  on  the  Con*  first  semi-volume  of  hb  '^  Oomplete  Bible-work 
stitutional  Bights  of  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  for  the  Christian  Community*'  {YoUUAndigei 
and  Holstein^  presented  to  Viscount  Palmerston  BiMwerk  Jur  die  Gemeinde).    This  compre- 
April  8, 1848."    His  convictions,  and  the  in-  hensive  work,  which  has  engaged  Chevalier 
floence  of  hia  name,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Bunsen's  attention  for  many  years,  will  be 
efforts  made  by.  the  diet  in  Frankfort  for  the  brought  out  in  8  great  divisions,  the  Ist  di- 
nnion  of  G^ermany  under  the  king  of  Prussia^  vision  in  4,  the  2d  in  8  volumes,  and  the  8d 
as   emperor,  and   he   supported   this   move-  division  in  1,  altogether  in  8  volumes^  which 
ment  in  several  pamphlets.    In  1849,  in  the  will  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  4  aemi-volnmes  a 
name  of  Prussia,  he  participated  in  the  con*  year,  so  as  to  complete  the  entire  publication 
ferences  at  London,  and  protested  in  1860  in  4  years,  firom  1868  to  1B62.    The  1st  dirision 
against  the  decisions  of  the  London  proto-  will  contain  the  translation  and  exposition  of  the 
col,  which  in  thename  of  England,  Franoe,  Ana-  Bible,  vis. :  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  other 
tria,  and  Russia,  settled  the  question  of  Schlee-  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  books  of 
wig,  as  he  oontended,  contrary  to  the  interests  the  New  Testament,  with  copious  explanatory 
of  Germany.    At  the  beginning  of  the  eastern  Botes  aooompanying  the  translated  text   The  dd 
war,  Bunsen^s  sympathies  were  with  the  west-  division  will  be  a  continuation  and  completion  of 
em  allies,  contrary  to  the  will  and  opinion  of  the  first,  under  the  title  d  '*  Bible  Texts  his- 
the  cabinet  which  he  represented  at  London,  torically  arranged  and  explained."    The  3d  ^* 
This  fact,  and  his  opposition  to  the  pietistio  vision,  under  the  titles,  ^^  Bible  Histoiy,^^  the 
turn  of  Uie  Prussian  court  and  government^  ^^Everlasting  Kingdom  of  God,"  ^'lifeof  Jesoa,'' 
weakened  the  fiivor  which  for  more  than  20  ^^^  will  present  a  consideration  of  the  great 
years  he  had  enjoyed  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  events  and  personagea  of  the  old  and  nev 
Toward  1863  he  &11  into  disgrace,  resigned  his  covenants.    The  author  states  that  the  truis- 
diplomatic  functions,  and  retired  to  an  active  lation  wfil  aim  at  presenting  a  dose  but  inl- 
and studious  private  life.    He  established  him-  proved  reoderiuff  of  the  original  text,  and  st 
self  in  the  city  of  Heidelberg,  whose  univerwy  producing  a  work  which  sbaU  not  only  prove 
sity^  for  centuries  the  stronghold  of  Protestant-  nsefhl  to  theologians  and  scholarsi  but  to  the 
ism.  was  at  the  beginning  of  1848  the  fbcus  of  people  at  large. 

moderate  liberal  ideas.     Bunsen  holds  there  BUNTING,  a  name  given  to  several  birds  of 

the  position  of  a  leader  and  champion  of  the  the  order  jmusstss.  tribe  eoniroetreej  family yWa^ 

freedom  of  the  Christian  church;   opposing  aiUida^  and  sub-iamily smftsristrus/  character- 

itemlyalllimitationsofreUgbaalibertyyWheth*  used  by  an  acute  oonical  bill,  with  a  atcai^tfr 
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uuAf  fltrfti^it  calmen,  and  with  the  ktend  maif-  fldeoted  hhn  for  the  missionarj  work,  designing 

pus  amiiated ;  the  interior  of  the  upper  mandible  to  have  him  sent  to  Gibraltar.    For  some  canae 

¥ith  a  palatio  knob ;  the  wings  moderate  and  or  other  this  dedgn  was  not  earned  oat,  and  he 

fomewhat  p<Mnted ;  tarsi  about  as  long  as  the  was  sent  to  London,  where  he  labored  with 

mtddle  toe,  and  scaled;  bind  toe  robust  and  xnnoh  sncoess  and  gained  great  popularity  as  a 

knger  than  the  inner ;  claws  slender  and  gen-  pulpit  and  platform  orator.    After  remaining  8 

enlly  curved.  Among  the  genera  are  eti$pua  (Pr.  years  in  London  he  was  removed  to  Manchester, 

BooAp.),  of  which  a  well-known  species  is  the  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate 

blaek-throateid  bunting  (E,  AmmcanOy  GmeL),  of  ecdesiastioal  order  and  discipline  in  a  oon-^ 

with  the  fore  part  of  the  head  greenish  olive,  troversy  with  some  disaflfected  Methodists.    Ll 

Mad  head,  neck,  and  cheeks  dark  ash-gray;  this  controversy  he  gave  such  evidence  of  a 

iti«ak  over  eye  and  lower  mandible,  lower  neck,  knowledge  of  the  polity  of  Weslevan  Methodism 

and  middk  of  the  breast  yellow ;  chin  white,  as  excited  the  admiration  of  the  people,  and 

throat  black,  sides  gray,  abdomen  white,  and  secured  for  him  the  favor  of  the  entire  body  to 

lesser  wing  ooverts  bright  chestnut;  length  6^  which  he  belonged.    He  was  4  times  president 

iDches ;  female  wiUiout  the  black  on  the  throat,  of  the  Methodist  conference;  officiated  during  17 

This  bird  arrives  in  the  New  England  states  from  years  as  nussionary  secretary ;  during  8  years  aa 

the  aonth  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  returns  editor;  since  1885,  when  the  theological  school 

earl/  in  S^teraber,  spending  the  winter  beyond  was  established,  as  president  of  that  institution; 

the  limits  of  the  United  States ;  it  consumes  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  acknowl€^g6d 

eateipillars,  insects,  and  hnmense  numbers  of  leader  of  the  Methodists,  superintending  the 

eauker-wormseoriy  in  the  summer;  it  also  eats  interests  of  the  body  at  home  and  abroad, 

aeeds  of  various  grasses.    The  nest  is  made  on  whUe,  at  the  same  time,  his  influence  was  felt  in 

the  gnrand,  and  the  eggs  are  6,  white,  speckled  other  evangelical  denominations,  and  also  in 

with  black.    Birds  of  this  genus  are  found  also  the  political  world,  stieitesmen  fi^quentiy  re* 

in  Ada,  Europe,  and  South  America ;  they  sorting  to  him  for  advice.    Although  his  sphere 

&«qiient   bushes  and  open  cultivated  fields,  of  activity  was  so  great,  he  derived  only  the 

fftgtipg  their  food  on  the  ground ;   there  are  ordinary  emoluments  of  a  Methodist  minister, 

about  12  speeies  described.    The  genus  emb^  namely,  a  yearly  salary  of  £160,  with  house* 

rtaa  (Linn.),  of  which  familiar  species  are  E,  rent  and  taxes.    During  all  the  distractiona 

lufrtuUmoy   and  E.  miliaria^  contains   about  odnnected  with  the  secessions  that  have  taken 

30  speciea,  scattered  over  the  old  and  new  world,  place  in  the  Wesleyan  body,  Dr.  Bunting  re- 

especially  Uie  former;  oq  the  approach  of  win-  mained  a  firm,  unwavering  adherent  and  ad« 

ter  they  collect  in  flocks,  in  which  they  remain  vocate  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 

until  spring ;  their  habits  are  the  same  as  those  church  as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  John 

of  the  preening  genua.   The  genus  p^ee^rojvAonet  Wesley,  and  to  his  influence  and  indefatigable 

(Meyer),  contains  4  species,  among  which  are  the  seal,  are  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  large  degree,  the 

snow-bunting  (P.  nitckHa^  linn.),  and  the  Lap-  permanency  and  prosperity  of  the  Wesl^an 

land  lark-bimting  (P.  LapponicuSy  Linn.),  re-  connection. 

markabie  for  their  long  hind  toe,  and  very  long  BUNTZLAIT,  or  Bukzlau,  a  town  of  Prussian 
and  nearly  straight  daw.  In  winter  they  live  Sileria,  on  the  Bober.  In  the  narket  place  stands 
in  tempertte  Europe  and  North  America,  going  a  monument  to  tiie  Russian  general  Kutusofi^ 
to  the  iar  north  in  spring  to  breed ;  they  asso-  who  died  here  in  1818.  The  town*also  contains 
date  in  flocks  in  open  mountainous  districts,  an  orphan  asylum,  schools,  and  several  factories. 
running  quickly  on  the  ground  in  search  of  Buntzlau  chinaware  is  much  valued  in  Grer- 
seeda,  Ah»ine  fruita,  and  insects ;  the  nest  is  many.  Pop.  about  6,700.  The  poets  Opits 
made  in  usurea  of  rocks  or  on  grassy  hillocks,  and  Tscherning  were  born  here. 
OihsitfnngiUiday  as  many  species  of  sparrowa  BUNWUT,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  nianon, 
and  fi«f<^<^  are  in  various  localities  called  bunt-  Malay  archipelago,  about  60  miles  from  Min* 
ingsw  danao.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  islets, 
BUKTING,  Jabsz,  D.D.,  an  English  minis-  eoral  banks,  and  dangerous  reefs,  except  at 
ter  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  connection,  one  point  on  the  E.  side,  where  good  anchor- 
bom  at  Monyash,  Derbyshire,  in  1778,  died  age  can  be  obtained.  It  is  9  miles  long,  and 
in  London,  June  16,  1858.  Both  his  par-  4^  broad.  This  island  is  in  possession  of  a 
eots  were  memb^'s  of  the  Wesleyan  con-  piraticd  chief  of  Selangan,  and  is  resorted  to 
nection,  and  removed  to  Manchester  when  he  as  a  rendezvous  of  the  lilonon  pirate  fleets, 
was  a  child.  While  in  the  grammar-school  BUNYAK,  John,  the  author  of  *^  Pilgrim's 
there  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Perdval,  Progress,"  bom  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in 
irho  employed  Mm  as  his  amanuensis,  and  at  1628,  died  Aug.  81,  1688.  His  father  was  a 
bis  death  made  him  one  of  his  executors,  tinker,  and  brought  up  his  son  to  the  same 
While  yet  in  his  youtii  he  became  a  member  of  business,  giving  him  a  very  imperfect  education, 
the  Wesleyan  church ;  entered  the  travelling  It  has  been  usual  with  the  biographers  of  Bun* 
cooneetion  in  the  year  1799,  and  joined  the  con-  yan  to  attribute  to  him  an  idle,  vagrant,  and  dis- 
lierenoe  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  was  solute  youth,  but  this  in  a  great  degree  is  owing 
appointed  to  Oldham  circuit.  After  travelling  toBunyan'sownstrainof  self-condemnation.  In 
4  years  he  came  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Coke,  who  after  years,  when  he  was  made  the  subject  of 
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obloquy  and  aoomed  of  the  T017  vioee  which  he  devote  to  oompoeition.  were  now  roeat  In  nlig- 
had  laid  to  his  own  ohargOy  he  iDdignantlj  de-  ions  writing,  many  of  his  papen  oeing  aguiut 
fended  himself  and  denied  the  trnth  of  the  the  Qnakera,  whom  he  cordia&y  disliked.  The 
allegations.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  misery  of  his  ^mily,  and  bis  own  oonrago^ 
that  his  early  manhood  was  stained  with  gross  at  last  prevailed  with  those  in  power:  the  rigor 
impurity,  and  a  oarefol  reading  of  his  cnrioos  of  his  confinement  was  relaxed!  and  in  1671  he 
autobiography,  *^  Grace  abounding  to  the  Ohief  was  freed  altogether.  In  1678  he  published  the 
of  Sinners,^'  will  convince  the  student  that  he  1st  part  of  his  *^  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  only  one 
only  adopts  the  extravagant  style  of  the.  Puri*  perfect  copy  of  which  is  known.  To  the  eor* 
tans.  He  acknowledges  a  habit  of  pro&ne  rector  of  the  press  he  Ib  mdebted  for  a  little  irn* 
swearing,  but  says  that  he  was  cured  of  this  by  provement  in  the  syntax  ^d  spelling,  bnt  not  a 
a  single  well-timed  rebuke.  He  appears  to  have  single  scene  or  line  of  that  immortu  work  was 
been  very  fond  of  playing  at  tip-cat,  and  dan-  suggested  to  him  by  others.  When  he  had  en- 
dng  on  tiie  village  green,  as  well  as  ringing  the  tii^  completed  the  1st  part^  he  showed  it  to 
eharoh  beUs.  iUl  these  amusements  he  in  time  some  of  his  friends,  and  was  ^fenerally  Bnn(>7ed 
came  to  look  upon  as  sinfhl,  and  bemoaned  by  their  criticisms,  they  being  divided  in  seoti- 
as  if  he  had  committed  irreparable  eviL  At  ment  whether  it  should  appear  or  not;  bathe 
the  age  of  17  he  enlisted  in  the  parliamentary  finally  wiseljc  decided  to  pubUsh  it.  Atfintit 
army,  but  all  that  is  known  of  this  part  of  his  reached  bat  a  small  class  of  tihe  community,  tl^ 
career  is,  that  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  though  hailed  by  them  wiUi  deUght ;  but  in  the 
Leicester,  and  escaped  death  by  permitting  a  same  year  a  2d  edition  was  published  wiUi  great 
tbUow-soidier  to  take  his  place  as  a  sentinel,  and  success.  From  10  to  15  editions  were  issued  div- 
thereby  lose  his  life.  Bunyan  always  regaled  ing  the  author's  life,  and  he  had  the  satis&ctioii 
this  as  a  direct  interposition  of  Providence.  His  of  knowing  that  his  work  was  read  and  re-read 
military  experience  was  eventnally  reproduced  hy  hundreos  of  thousands  in  EnglandL  Scotland, 
in  his  writings,  especially  in  his  ^^Holy  War,**  among  the  Protestants  of  Hollimd,  the  Hngne- 
written  after  the  completion  of  the  ^*  Pilgrim's  nots  of  fVance,  and  the  settlers  of  New  England. 
Progress."  Soon  alfter  the  campaign  of  1645  In  1684  he  published  the  2d  part  of  it,  and 
he  returned  home  and  married  one  as  poor  as  soon  afterwara  his  "Holy  War,"  now  little  read, 
himself.  He  now  partook  of  that  religious  He  continued  to  preadi  without  further  moles- 
enthusiasm  which  was  spreading  all  over  the  tation,  and  every  year  made  a  Joumev  to  Lon- 
land;  and  he  became  distressed  by  doubts  re-  don,  where  he  drew  together  at  all  times  a 
garding  the  safety  of  his  soul,  and  suffered  all  large  concourse  to  listen  to  his  sermons.  In  the 
the  horrors  experienced  by  those  who  imagine  summer  of  1688  he  took  cold  from  riding  in  a 
themselves  forever  shut  out  from  the  mercy  of  heavy  rain  after  a  benevolent  visit  to  feconctle 
God,  and  given  up  to  the  powers  of  hell.  Bur-  an  angry  fiither  to  his  son.  He  died  at  his 
ing  the  year  which  he  assigns  as  the  period  of  lodgings  in  Snowhill,  and  was  buried  in  the 
his  greatest  terrors,  his  sufferings  were  extreme,  grave-yard  of  Bunhill-fields,  London.  His 
Kow  he  would  imagine  that  only  the  Jews  could  great  fame  rests  upon  his  "  Pilgrim's  Progreas." 
be  saved,  and  again  that  the  Turks  and  not  the  Of  ^is  the  editions  have  been  almost  innn- 
Christiana  were  true  believers.  At  last  his  mind  merable,  as  well  as  its  imitations.  Yet  £Mcinat> 
became  more  quiet,  his  soul  was  gradually  com-  ing  as  it  is  to  the  young  and  old,  learned  and  on- 
Ibrted,  and  hh  began  to  oreach  to  the  poor  peo-  learned  alike,  for  fall  100  vears  it  was  cherished 

gle  of  Bedford.    He  haa  been  5  years  engaged  by  the  lowly  and  obscure  before  its  merits  were 

1  this  occnpation,  when  the  restoration  placed  appreciated  by  the  fpreat.    Ko  estunate  can  be 

power  in  the  hands  of  the  cavaliers,  and  in  formed  of  the  good  it  has  accomplished,  or  the 

common  with  many  he  was  imprisoned.    In  number  of  pilgrims'its  examples  have  cheered 

Bedford  gaol,  the  place  of  his  mcarceration,  and  sustained  in  their  Journey  through  life, 

he  remained  upward  of  12  vears.    Hisfiaith  The  story  of  Ohristian,  his  despair  and  stnuglei, 

was  put  to  the  trial  many  times,  as  he  was  his  escape  from  his  neighbors  Pliable  and  Oh- 

constantly  told  that  if  he  would  give  up  preach-  sdnate,  his  contempt  for  the  counsels  of  ICr* 

ing  he  should  at  once  be  set  at  liber^,  yet  he  Worldly  Wiseman,  who  dwelt  in  the  town  of 

always  answered:  "If  you  let  me  go  tcKoay,  I  Carnal  Policy  and  went  to  church  in  Horality, 

will  preach  again  to-morrow."-   Kothing  conld  his  meetings  at  the  wicket-gate  and  the  houss 

shake  his  resolution,  neither  sneers,  nor  uireats,  Beautiful,  his  dreadfol  fight  with  ApoUyon,  lus 

nor  his  own  health,  nor  the  condition  of  his  passage  tnrough  the  yaUey  of  the  Shadow  of 

fkmily  sirring  from  poverty.    Not  being  able  i)eath,  and,  in  truth,  the  whole  of  his  triom- 

to  work  at  his  old  trade  of  a  tinker,  he  made  phant  pilgrimage,  will  ever  charm  the  reader, 

tagged  laces  to  support  himself  wife,  and  chil-  from  one  gifted  with  the  worid- wide  genios  w 

dreo,  one  of  whom  nad  been  blind  from  her  birth.  Bacon,  to  tiie  humblest  rustic,  "  never  neard  oc 

Theselaces  were  famished  to  peddlers,  and  while  half  a  mile  fh>m  home." — Bobrt,  the  last  tow 

employed  in  tiiis  mechanical  way,  he  neglected  lineal  descendant  of  John  Bunyan,  bom  in  1  h  o* 

no  opportunity  of  preaching  to  the  prisoners,  died  at  Lincolin,  England,  Nov.  27, 1855. 
He  had  a  most  inthnate  knowledge  of  the  Bible,       BUOL-SGHAUENSTEIN,  Kabl  Fomvivn, 

which,  with  Fox's  "Book  of  luotyrs."  was  a  count,  an  Austrian  statesman,  bom  Hs^  1<» 

constant  companion,  and  sudi  hours  as  ne  could  1707,  has  been  successively  ambassador  at  Stnttr 
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H^TMn,  and  in  1848,  for  a  short  ^me,  at  St  tionary.     He  edited  the  poems  of  his  imola, 

ntnbm]^     Sabseqnently   he  was   selected,  and  oomposed  2  comedies,  La  Fiera  and  Za 

fl&  Baron  Mejendor^  to  aid  Prince  Boh  wan-  TanciOy  tne  former  of  which  is  divided  into  5 

tfbos  ^  ^^  conferences  at  OlmUtz,  and  at  a  daja,  wiUi  5  acts  to  eaoh  day. 

ittor  period  he  attended  those  of  Dresden.    In  BUONIKSEGNA,  Duooio  di,  an  old  Italian 

J8S1  he  olBeiated  as  ambassador  in  London,  painter  who  flonrished  at  Sienna  from  about  1282 

wkere  he  soooeeded  in  smoothing  the  difScolties  to  1816.    His  principsl  work  was  an  altar-piece 

vbick  bad  arisen  between  the  English  and  for  the  cathedral  of  Sienna. 

Aaatriaii  gOTeraments,  on  the  sobject  of  Lorn-  BIJONONGINI,    GiovAimi    Battista,    an 

bndj.    After  the  death  of  Prince  Schwarzen-  Italian  composer,  bom  in  1668,  at  Modena,  died 

a  be  was  i^pointed,  April  11, 1862,  to  sue-  dnring  the  18th  century.    In  1697  he  went  to 

him  as  prettdent  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  Vienna,  and  soon  after  to  Berlin,  where  his 

snd  as  minister  of  fordgn  aflkirs;  positions  opera  Polifemo   had    great   SQCcess^      After 

wlucb  he  eontinaes  to  hold.    In  1866  he  pre-  living  a  while  at  Rome,  he  went,  in  1720,  to 

sided  at  Tienna  over  the  conferences  of  Ros-  Lonaon,  and  became  there  one  of  the  most 

sia  and  the  sUied  ^wers,  and  in  1866  attended  powerful  rivals  of  Hamdel.  Every  thing  in  Eng- 

tiM  oongrosof  Pans,  where  he  signed^  on  behalf  land,  at  that  time,  was  made  to  bear  npon  par^ 

of  Anstaria,  the  general  treaty  of  peace  of  March  politics,  and  Bnononcini  became  the  mvonte  of 

80,  and  on  April  16,  a  separate  treaty  concern-  the  whigs,  while  Handel  was  supported  by  the 

k^  Austria  akxMk  In  the  complications  of  Aus-  tones.    But  upon  a  trial  of  skill,  in  an  opera  of 

iris  with  Switnriand  and  oardinia,  and  on  their  Joint  oomposilionf  the  talent  and  taste  of 

TBrioosotiwr  occasions.  Count  Bud  has  exhibited  Bnononcini  proved  'an  unequal  match  fbr  the 

great  good  sense  and  moderation.  genius  of  his  rival. 

BUOIfALBNTIyBKBHABDo,  an  Italian  artist,  BUOTS,  floating  objects  formed  of  cork, 

bom  at  Florence  in  1686,  died  in  1608.    He  wood,  boiler  plate  iron,  d».,  usually  hollow  like 

mvented  several  hydraulic  machines,  and  the  a  cask,  and  strongly  hoopeo,  which  are  moored 

inventkm  of  hand-grenades  has  also  been  at-  on  the  water  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the 

trfboted  to  him.    He  improved  the  scenic  dec-  tide.    They  are  either  to  mark  a  shoal,  and 

oiBtioiis  of  the  theatres^  and  invented  machines  so  to  enable  vessels  to  navigate  a  channel  in 

lor  ehangii^  them.  safety,  or  in  rivers  and  harbors  they  are  Idd 

BUONAROTTL  Fiuffo,   descended  from  down  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  vessels  to 

an  Italian  finnilv,  com  fan  Pisa,  Nov.  11, 1761,  make  fast,  instead  of  letting  go  their  anchors. 

&d  in  Paris,  Sept.  16, 1887.    He  received  an  Buoys  are  used  also  to  point  out  the  place  at 

exeelleot  education  under  the  auspices  of  the  which  an  anchor  or  a-  cable  has  been  let  go 

grand  duke  Leopold,  but  forfeiting  the  friend-  near  the  shorCd — ^Bell  buoys^  recentiy  intnK 

ship  of  that  prince,  on  account  of  his  sympathies  dnced,  are  floating  platforms  of  plate  iron,  with 

wiUi  the  French  revolutionists,  he  resorted  to  a  mast  supporting  a  bell,  and  a  rail  around  the 

Cornea,  wliepe  he  commenced  a  Journal  of  so  platform  to  give  security  to  persons  taking  ref- 

inflimnnstory  a  character,  that  he  became  in«  uge  upon  them.                    f 

▼olred  in  ^uBcuIties   with   the   government  B uPALUS,  an  andent  Greek  sculptor,  of  a 

Aftfx  having   spent   some  time  in  Sardinia,  family  Ions  celebrated  as  statuaries,  flourished 

wbere  he  was  invited  to  draw  up  a  liberal  con-  at  Chios  about  600  B.  0.    He  and  his  brother 

atifatioa  fbr  tiie  people,  he  eventually  repaired  Athenis   are  best  known  for  their  satirical 

to  Paris  to  urge  the  deare  of  tiie  people  of  the  conflict  with  the  poet  Hipponax.     Augustus 

Gosviean  island  of  St  Pierre,  for  annexation  to  adorned   many  of  the  Roman  temples  with 

France.  French  dtizendiip  fras  conferred  upon  works  of  the  2  brothers,  who  used  the  pure 

him  ;  he  was  employed  in  nuportant  missions  in  white  marble  of  Pares.    I^ausanias  represents 

Gonica  and  Oneglia,  and  became  an  ardent  Bupalus  as  being  an  elegant  architect  as  well  as 

pwtiflaa  of  the  Terrorists.    Having  been  de-  a  sculptor. 

tained  for  some  time  in  prison  after  the  fall  of  BUFHONIA  (Gr.  /Sov^ovor,  ox-killer),  an  an« 

RoJbespiafTe,  he  founded  the  Pantheon  associa-  dent  Athenian  festival,  celebrated  every  year 

laoo,  and  when  this  was  dissolved  by  the  gov-  .  on  the  14th  of  Sdrophorion,  on  the  Acropolis, 

enoDsot,  be  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Babeui;  was  in  honor  (tf  Zeus.    Barley  and  wheat  were 

•enteneed  to  transportation,  but  was  finaUy  per-  phiced  on  the  sltar,  and  the  ox  destined  for  the 

mitted  to  retire  to  Graeva,  and  afterwa^  went  sacrifice  was  permitted  to  go  and  eat  the  seeds, 

to  Brussels,  where  he  published,  in  1828.  his  when  a  priest  armed  with  an  axe  sprang  for- 

Cffm^imtion  ds  Babei^,    Returning  to  Paris  ward  and  slew  the  ox,  and  then  secreted  him- 

aAer  the  xevcdaUon  of  1880,  he  spent  the  rest  of  self!    The  other  priests,  as  if  not  knowing  the 

bis  life  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  author  of  the  deed,  made  inquiry,  and  fliiling  to 

BUOlf  AROTTI,  MioBSL  Asoxlo,  an  ItaUan  ascertain  any  thing,  for  lack  of  a  better  victim 

poety    aephew  to  the   great   JGchel  Angelo,  arraigned  the  axe,  found  it  guilty,  and  condemn- 

bom    at   Florenoe    in   1668,    died  Jan.    11,  edit    The  Buphonia  were  also  called  Diipolia. 

1M6.    He  was  received  into   the   academy  BURBAG£,Kiohabp,  an  associate  of  Sbake- 

ai  hia  native  town  at  the  age  of  17.    He  was  speare,  and  actor  of  his  traffic  parts,  died  ICsroh, 

afUrwtfd   admitted  into  the  academy  deUa  1620.     Of  his  abilities  there  is  littie  notice, 

and  iock  part  in  editing  its  great  d^  except  fix)m  one  or  two  contemporary  authors 
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hy  whom  his  name  is  inddentally  mentioned,  yentod  from  at  onoe  going  to  the  Haimn  bj 
A  contemporary  epitaph,  in  which  ho  ia  much  the  treachery  of  the  Arabs,  altbongh  he  re- 
praised,  is  extant  In  1608  he  was  one  of  the  ao-  mained  6  weeks  in  Damascus^  and  went  to 
tors  to  whom,  in  company  with  William  Shake-  Lebanon,  the  territory  of  the  Droses,  MooDt 
speare,  a  license  was  granted  by  James  L  Hermon,  and  other  places  in  Syria.  He  thea 
BURBEGE,  Henbt,  an  officer  in  the  Ameri«  in  a  fatiguing  Jonmey  of  26  days  explored  tiiis 
can  revolution,  bom  in  Boston,  June  .8, 1754,  obscure  countnr  of  the  Hanran,  the  Huranitis^ 
died  at  New  London,  Oonn.,  Oct  2, 1848.  He  the  Boman&  nnding  many  vestigBs  of  ancient 
JoinedtheAmerieanarmyatthebreakingoutof  cities  and  Greek  inscriptions,  some  of  whioh 
the  war,  and  received  a  oommission  as  lieutenant  dated  as  fiurback  as  the  reign  of  Tn^jan  and 
Li  1777  he  was  made  captain  in  a  regiment  of  Karcua  Aurelius.  In  Jan.  1811,  he  undertook 
artillery  in  the  3£a88achu8etts  line.  He  was  exonrsions  into  the  desert  toward  the  Euphrates, 
with  the  army  at  Oambridge,  was  employed  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  was  robbed, 
near  Kew  York  till  the  British  evacuated  that  stripped  to  the  skin,  andfiedled  in  accomplishing 
city,  was  in  the  army  of  Pennsylvania  nnder  any  of  the  objects  of  his  Journey.  In  Feb.  he 
Wafdii^gton,  and  shared  in  the  conflicts  of  again  repaired  to  Damascus,  made  another 
Brandy  wine  and  Germantown^  in  the  winter^s  Journey  mto  the  Hanran,.  transmitted  an  ae- 
Buflerings  at  Valley  Forge,  m  the  perilous  count  of  his  discoveries  there  to  Engtand,  and 
retreat  through  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  battle  on  June  18  departed  for  the  Dead  sea.  He 
of  Monmouth.  Ae  retired  at  the  close  of  the  esndored  its  eastern  shores,  vi^ting  many  places 
war  with  the  brevet  rank  of  mjjor.    Subse*  celebrated  In  the  Old  Testament,  and  afterwsid 

fnently  he  engaged  under  G«n.  Wayne  in  the  the  mins  of  the  city  of  Petra,  which  had  not 

ndian  wars  on  the  western  frontier,  and  for  4  been  visited  by  any  modem  European  before 

years  held  command  of  Fort  Mackinaw.  In  the  ldmsei£    Proceeding  toward  Akaba,  he  joined 

war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  he  held  the  a  small  caravan,  crossed  the  desert  of  £l  Jib. 

rank  of  brevet  br^zadier-general.  and  passing  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of 

BUBOKHARDT,  Johank  Earl,  a  German  8uez,  journeyed  onto  Cairo.  His  first  employ- 
astronomer,  b<mi  at  LeipsioApril  80, 1778,  died  ment  at  Cairo  was  to  draw  up  a  detuled  account 
in  Paris,  June  21, 1825.  He  was  educated  in  of  his  journey  through  Arabia  Petrooa;  and  then 
practical  astronomy  nnder  Zach  at  Gotha,  by  he  turned  his  attention  to  an  exploration  of  the 
whom  he  was  recommended  in  1707  to  Lalande  interior  of  Africa.  Finding  no  opportnnitj,  be 
at  PariSy  where  he  was  appointed  in  1799  ad*  made  a  Journey  into  Nubia,  visiting  the  prmci- 
junct  professor  in  the  bureau  of  longitudes,  and  pal  mins  of  the  Kile ;  he  visited  and  deecribed 
after  the  death  of  Lalande,  in  1807,  became  tlieroajestictemple  of  AbooSambool,  which  wai 
director  of  the  observatory  of  the  military  afterward  opened  by  Belzoni.  On  March  8, 
school.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  calcu-  1814,  he  joined  at  Emeh  a  caravan  of  about  50 
lations  of  the  orbits  of  comets,  tranislated  into  slave  merchants,  and  after  suffering  innamer- 
German  the  first  2  volumes  of  the  Meeanique  able  trials  and  privations^  he  arrived  on  Jnne 
eelesie  of  Laplace,  published  many  astronomi-  26  at  Snakin  on  the  Bed  sea,  where  he  Uxk 
oal  tables,  and  wrote  valuable  memoirs  for  the  pusage  for  Jiddah,  landing  there  on  Jolj  1^« 
academy  of  sciences.  Hia  funds  becoming  exhausted,  he  determiDed 

BURCKHARDT,  Johjlnit  Lcimia,  a  Swiss  to  make  a  direct  application  to  Mehemet  All, 

traveller,  bom  at  Lausanne,  Nov.  34, 1784^  died  then  at  Jayef^  to  learn  whether  he  would  accept 

in  Cairo.  Oct  1 7, 1817.    He  was  descended  fh>m  a  bill  upon  Bnrckhardt*s  correspondent  at  Cairo, 

a  patrician  family  of  Basel,  and  after  studying  and  omet  his  treasurer  at  Jiddah  to  pay  it  This 

at  Leipsic  and  Gdttingen,  went  to  England  in  application  was  made  throng^  the  pasha^a  A> 

July,  1806,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  menian  physician,  and  before  the  result  ooold 

of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  embraced  the  plan  be  known  to  Bnrckhardt^  Mehemet  Alit  scci- 

which  the  latter  suggested  of  exploring  the  in-  dentally  hearing  of  liis  condition,  despatched  a 

terior  of  Afirica.    He  passed  the  next  2  or  8  messenger  to  him  with  a  sum  of  money,  reqoest- 

Tears  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  Arabio  ing  him  to  repair  at  Tayef.    Burckhardtatoo^ 

language,  and  on  March  2, 1809,  sailed  for  tiie  obeyed  the  command,  and  on  being  pi^ee^P^ 

Mediterranean,  arriving  at  Malta  in  April,  and  to  Mehemet  All,  Burckhardt  deariy  peroeivea 

there  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  Mohammedan  that  he  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  spy  of  the 

merchant    Thence  he  sailed  for  Syria,  and  on  English  government,  although  he  was  well  kj 

arriving  on  its  coast  joined  a  caravan  and  forth-  celved  by  the  paaha,  and  eventuallv  obtajned 

with  proceeded  to  Aleppo,  where  he  made  a  his  permisnon  to  visit  Mecca  during  the  last  oar 

protracted  stay,  engaged  with  his  Arabic  studies^  of  the  month  of  Bamadan.    Accordinglyt  oo 

and  in  gaining  such  a  knowledge  of  the  eastern  Sept.  7,  he  departed  with  other  pilgrims  for  the 

character  and  custom^  that  afterward  in  times  holy  city,  and  arrived  at  Mecca  2  days  after- 

of  trial  and  danger,  when  he  was  suspected  of  ward.    Thence  he  went  to   Jiddah  to  coin* 

being  a  spy,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  not  only  as  a  plete  the  purchase  of  his  travellinff  equipmentN 

true  but  as  a  learned  Mussulman.    In  July,  1810,  and  returned  to  Mecca  abont  we  middle  ot 

he  left  Aleppo  on  a  journey  to  Palmyra,  thence  October.    After  witnesdng  the  gorgeous  pa* 

throng  the  country  of  the  Hanran  to  Damaa-  geant  and  the  religions  servioes  of  the  great  pu • 

ona.    He  visited  the  liamous  ruins^  but  was  pre*  grimi^  of  Ara&i  he  visited  Medlnai  sad 
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bodf  etesping  fitnn  tibe  plague  which  wat  |>nrpofle  of  Indaoing  her  owners  to  adopt  the 
n^tt  Tembo,  he  finally  returned  to  OairO|  mdewheeUbnt  was  nDsaooeasfbL    Hia  yiews  in 
imHf  1816.    He  then  nndertook  a  jonmej  regard  to  ocean  navigation  becoming  known  to 
y»  lower  Egypt)  and  afterward  wrote  the  jonr*  Bome  gentlemen  in  Glasgow,  they,  with  his  per* 
ail  of  his  Nubian  and  Arabian  travels.  In  181Q|  mission,  issued  a  proipeotus  for  ^'  Burden's  At- 
tbe  pligne  again  broke  out  at  Cairo,  and  to  lantic  Steam  Ferry  Company,*'  in  which  was 
sfoid  it  he  made  a  Joomey  to  Mount  Sinai.  He  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steam* 
fv  sboat  to  join  a  caravan  for  Fezzan,  when  he  ers  of  enormous  size,  thus  anticipating  by  sev- 
M  of  dysentery.    He  bequeathed  his  oolleo*  eral  years  the  '^  Leviathan  "  d  Mr.  Brunei, 
lioa  of  SOD  volumes  of  oriental  MSS.  to  the  BuRDER,  Bsv.  Oiobqb,  an  English  clergy- 
fibrsry  of  the  universi^  of  Cambridge,  and  his  man  of  the  Independent  church,  and  one  of  the 
totreks  were  publialied  after  his  dei^  in  £ng-  founders  of  the  London  missionary  society,  bom 
ksd  and  Germany.  June  5, 1752,  died  May  29, 1882.    In  1773  he 
BUBDEN,  HisBT,  an   inventor  and  me-  was  admitted  a  student  in  Uie  royal  academy  of 
dianie,  bom  at  Dunblane,  Scotland,  April  20,  arts.  He  began  then  to  preach  occasionally,  and 
1791.    His  £iiher  was  a  small  farmer,  and  it  at  l^gth  determined  to  abandon  artistic  pur- 
was  while  a  yonth  engaged  on  the  farm  that  suits  altoge^er.  He  was  settled  as  pastor  first  at 
the  son  gave  evidenoe  of  inventive  genius,  by  Lancaster,  and  in  1788  he  removed  to  Coventry, 
making  with  his  own  hands  labor-saving  ma«  where  he  resided  during  20  years.    In  1808  he 
ehinery  from  the  roughest  materials,  with  bnt  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Fetter  lane,  Lon- 
few  tools  and  so  models.    His  first  marked  don,  ifhere  he  officiated  during  the  remdning  29 
•access  was  in  constructing  a  thrashing  ma-  years  of  his  life.    He  was  secretary  of  the  Lon- 
ehine.    He  afterward  engaged  in  erecting  grist  don  missionary  society,  and  editor  of  its  organ, 
Qulls  and  making  various  farm  implements,  the  ^Evangelical  Mi^^ine."    He  is  now  re- 
Boring  this  period  he  attended  the  school  of  membered  principally  by  his  ^^  Village  Sermons," 
William  Hawlej,  an  accomplished  arithmeti-  which  appeared  in  6  volumes  from  the  years 
Gin;  and  afterward,  having  resolved  to  try  his  1799  to  1812.    He  also  publidied  volumes  of 
fixtnoes  in  America  as  a  machinist  and  invent-  ^  Cottage  Sermons,''  "  Sea  Sermons,"  and  "Ser- 
c;  he  went  to  Edinburgh  and  entered  upon  a  mens  to  the  Aged,"  which  were  very  widely  cir- 
eoorse  of  stodies,  embracing  mathematics,  en-  cnlated ;  and  edited  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
gineering,  and  drawing.    Aniving  in  this  conn-  and  Benin's  "^  Commentaries  upon  the  Bible." 
try  io  1819,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  improve-  BUBDETT,  Sib  Francis,  an  English  politi- 
mest  of  agricultural  implements.  His  first  effort  clan,  bom  Jan.  25,  1770,  died  Jan.  28,  1844. 
was  in  mi^ng  an  improved  plough,  which  took  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and 
the  first  premmm  at  8  county  fain.  In  1820  he  Oxford,  and  afterward  passed  some  years  on 
biFented  the  first  cultivator  in  the  country.    In  tiie  continent,  residing  at  Paris  during  the  early 
1823  he  was  app<Hnted  agent  of  the  Troy  iron  and  part  of  the  French  revolution,  and  returning  to 
oaQfustory.  In  1825  he  received  a  patent  for  his  England,  in  1798,  imbued  with  some  of  its  prin- 
machine  tor  making  the  wrought  spike.  In  1834  ciples,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his  friend 
he  obtained  a  patent  for  an  improvement  in  his  and  instructor,  John  Home  Toole.   He  married 
iptke  machine,  and  in  1835  for  a  machine  for  Sophia,  youngestdanghterofThomasCoutts,  the 
making  horse-shoes.     In  1840  he  patented  a  wealthy  London  banker,  and  sister  to  the  mar- 
laacbine  ibr  making  the  hook-headea  spike,  an  ehioness  of  Bute  and  the  countess  of  Guildford, 
artidft  which  ia  used  on  every  railroad  in  the  In  1796  he  became  parliamentary  representative 
U.  S.    Ia  the  same  year  he  patented  a  self-  of  Boroughbridge,  in  Yorkshire,  his  colleague 
aetzog  machine  for  nducing  puddlers'  balls  being  Sir  John  Scott,  afterward  Lord  Eldon. 
iato  blooms.    In  1843  he  patented  an  improve-  In  parliament  he   avowed   the  most  liberal 
nent  in  his  horse-shoe  machinery.    In  1849  he  opinions,  denouncing  the  government  as  in- 
patented  a  self-acting  machine  for  rolling  pud-  imioal  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  con- 
^kn'  balk  into  bars.    In  June,  1857,  he  patent-  demning  the  war  with  France.    He  strenuously 
«d  a  new  machine  for  making  horse-shoes,  advocated  parliamentary  reform,  tiie  liberty  of 
This  may  be  considered  his  greatest  triumph  in  the  press,  and  inmiiry  into  and  ocposure  of  the 
meduiaoB ;  it  is  self-acting,  and  produces  from  abuses  in  the  Cold  Bath  Fields  and  other  pris- 
tine iron  bars  00  shoes  per  minute.     He  has  ons.    He  was  brought  forward  at  the  general 
obtained  patents  for  this  machine  from  every  election  of  1802  as  candidate  on  the  popular  in- 
pominens  government  of  Europe.     Mr.  B.'8  terest  for  Middlesex,  was  elected  after  a  long 
raspeosion  waterwheel  is  another  of  his  inven-  and  dose  contest,  haa  to  vacate  his  seat,  owing 
^Qm.    In  1883  he  bmlt  a  steamboat  800  feet  to  some  irregularity  in  the  proceedings,  stood  a 
l»g.  with  paddlewheels  30  feet  diameter :  from  second  contest  in  1804,  ana  was  finally  retum- 
KB  sfaape  it  was  called  the  ^*  cigar  boat.''  It  was  ed.    He  continued  strongly  in  opposition  to  the 
hit  throng  the  mismanagement  of  the  pilot.  In  government  until  the  accession  of  Fox  and  Lord 
1^  Mr.  B.  wsrmly  advocated  the  construction  Grenville  in  1806,  when  he  as  strongly  support- 
tfaline  of  ocean  steamers  of  15,000  tons  bur-  ed  their  policy,  but  at  the  same  time  lost  his 
^    In  1845,  when  the  steamer  Great  Britain  seat  for  Middlesex  at  the  general  election.    In 
*S8  crippled  by  breaking  <»ie  of  her  screw  1807  he  was  put  forward  as  candidate  for  the 
Uadea,  Mr.  B.  went  to  Eo^aad  for  the  eipecial  eity  of  Westminster  while  suffering  from  a 
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wound  reoelved  in  a  duel  with  Hr.  Panl  (who  idded  Pod  and  Wellington  in  paoiiig  Uie  Oifl^ 

was  also  wonnded  and  also  went  to  the  poll),  olio  relief  bill  of  1829 ;  and  ttrenaoody  iapport> 

and  was  elected  with  Lord  Ooohnuie.    He  oon*  ed  Lord  Grey  in  the  reform  bill  and  the  tlx^ 

tinned  to  sit  for  Westminster  for  the  next  80  tlon  of  slavery.    Aristocratio  hj  births  ruk, 

J  rears.    In  1809  he  made  strong,  not  to  say  vio-  property,  and  connections,  he  became  ingiy 

ent^  speeches  in  the  honse  of  commons  in  advo-  with  Lora  Melbonme  for  maintaining  a  oom- 

oacy  of  parliamentary  reform.   Early  in  1810  he  pact,  expressed  or.  implied,  with  Mr.  O^Om* 

Eresented,  and  forcibly  supported,  apetition  from  nell,  and  even  made  a  motion  in  Brookei^ 

is  coDstltnentB  in  favor  of  the  same  measure,  dnb  for  Kelbonme's  expulsion.    His  WeiU 

In  Feb.  of  that  year  John  Gale  Jones,  a  popular  minster  constltaenta,  after  80  yean'  rofiaoM 

dedaimer  at  reform  meetings  in  London,  hav«  upon  him,  sent  him  a  requisitiott  to  resign 

ing  impugned  the  conduct  and  motives  of  the  his  seat  in  parliament    Ue  complied,  tgthi 

house  of  commons,  was  committed  to  New«  became  a  candidate  (thou^  with  an  amoved 

gate  by  that  assembly.  Immediately  afterward  change  in  his  politics},  and,  between  distnut  in 

ir  Eranois  Burdett  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Melbonme  and  abiding  popularity  on  pe^ 

his  own  constituents,  in  which  he  denied  the  aonalgrounds,  was  reflected,  altera  doaeoontttL 

power  of  the  house  of  commons  to  imprison  de-  He  made  a  tour  through  the  north  of  I^igliDd 

linqnenta,  and  condemned  their  treatment  of  in  the  course  of  that  year  (1887),  avowing  de* 

Gale  Jones.     This  letter  was  published  in  cidedtory  opinions.  Atthenextelectioiibewtt 

Gobbett's  '« Political  Beg^ster"  on  March  S4»  returned  aa  member  for  North  Wiltshire,  ^e» 

1810,  and  after  a  warm  debate  (April  6)  the  he  had  large  estates,  and  held  that  seat  nntii  hii 

house  of  commons  voted  it  to  be  ^'a  nbel-  death.    At  one  period  of  his  life  Sir  Frtncti 

Ions  and  scandalous  paper,'^  and  the  apprehen-  Burdett  lent  £1.000  to  Mr.  Gobbett,  which  nm 

sion  of  the  writer  was  ordered.     Maintain-  was  never  repaid,  Gobbettdeclaring  (in  a  letttr 

ing  that  the  speaker*8  warrant  was  illegal,  from  Lonf  Island  in  Nov.  1817)  that  prindpla 

he  barricaded  his  honse  and  was  besieged  for  9  forbade  his  paying  money  to  anv  English  sol>* 

days,  when  the  sergeant-at-arms,  asnisted  by  Ject,  aa  he  had  been  badly  used  by  the  Engliah 

police  and  military,  forcibly  entered  and  con-  government. — In  person  burdett  was  thin,  ind 

veyed  Sir  Francis  to  the  tower.    Prior  to  this,  almost  invariably  wore  the  costume  (hncksbni 

riots  had  commenced  in  the  neighborhood  of  and  top  boots)  of  an  En^lsh  fox  hunter.    ^ 

his  house^  and  the  military  had  fired  upon  and  best  portrait  of  him  was  |dven  by  Hayter  in  w 

wounded  many  of  the  people.    On  the  retnm  ^'Paasmg  of  the  Reform  BilL*^    He  was  aflnent 

of  the  soldiers  from  escorting  Sir  Frauds  to  the  and  earnest,  rather  than  an  eloquent  speaktft 

tower,  the  mob  assailed  them ;  the  soldiers  fired  and  was  fond  of  quotations  from  the  cIsssiol 

their  carbines,  and  shot  one  man  dead,  beside  Parliamentary  reform  was  the  great  purpose  cs 

wounding  several  others.   Sir  Francis  remained  his  lifs,  and  when  that  was  granted,  in  1882,  be 

in  tbe  tower,  however,  until  the  prorogation  considered  all  beyond  that  as  advancing  into 

of  parliament  in  June,  1810,  when  his  impria*  revolution.    Napoleon  stated  at  St  Helena  tbii 

onment  expired  as  a  matter  of  course.     He  if  he  had  oaniea  out  hia  intention  of  ^"^/^ 

afterward  brought  actions  against  the  speaker  England,  it  was  his  purpose,  had  he  succeeded,  to 

for  having  ordered  hia  arrest  with  forcible  en-  proclaim  a  republic  in  London  and  ^^^J? 

try  into  his  house^  against  the  sergeant-at-arms  Frauds  Burdett,  as  a  popular  idol,  at  its  hs^ 

for  having  executed  the  speaker's  warrant,  and  On  the  death  of  Mra.  Coutts  (duchess  ofoc. 

af^ainst  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower  for  holding  Albans),  his  daughter,  Angela  Qeorgiana,  bon 

him  in  custody,  but  waa  unsuccessfnL    In  sue-  April  25,  1814^  inherited  her  vast  l"^P^^* 

oeeding  sessions  he  contended  that  taxation  assumed  the  name  of  her  benefiustor,  *^.^ 

withoutrepresentationwasa  fraud  on  the  public  ^ss  Burdett  Coutts,  became  equally  ^^' 

He  also  opposed  the  suspension  of  the  habeoi  eor*  guished  for  her  wealth  and  the  Uberal  use  oi  il 

pus  act,  and  supported  Catholic  emancipation.  BUBDOIf,  Wiluam^  an  £n|^  vnter  oo 

In  1819  hewas  prosecuted  by  the  attorney-gen-  philosophical  subjectSL      Hia  woik,   ^^rJT 

eral  for  a  letter  condemning  the  proceedings  of  **  Materials  for  Thinking.*'  supplied  Colton  wito 

the  Lancashire  magistrates  and  yeomanry  at  the  many  of  the  materials  of  his  ** Xaoon."  He  suo 

*^  Manchester  massacre,"  and  in  March,  1820,  a  published  ^  Thoughts  on  Politic^  Moralityt  «^ 

Leicestershire  Jury  declared  this  miadve  to  be  a  literature/'    He  died  in  1818. 

seditious  libeL     His  sentence  was  8  months'  BUBDWAK,  a  district  of  British  lo^f^ 

imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  J6l,000.    The  bank  dosed  by  the  districts  of  Beerbboom,  KoddeSi 

note  which  he  thus  paid  away  is  still  pre-  Hoogly,  and  Bancora ;  area.  2,224  sq.  ni.;pQP- 

served  in  the  bank  of  England,  with  an  inscrip-  1,854,162.    It  is  a  rich,  levd  country,  abocdsn^ 

tion  in  Burdett's  own  writing  that  to  save  his  ly  watered  by  the  Ha^fee,  Dmnmodab,  BhMjp^ 

life,  which  farther  impriaonment  threatened  to  tee,  &c,  but  subject  to  inundations.    ThecuD«« 

destroy,  he  submitted  to  be  robbed.   He  support-  Is  sultry  but  healthy.  The  lands  are  higUy  com* 

ed  the  cause  of  Queen  Caroline;  brought  in,  and  vated,  and  produce  sugar,  indkro,  tobaoo<^  ooCr 

carried  through  the  commons,  a  Catholic eman-  ton,  rice,potatoe8L  betel,  ac    Sugar  refinu)g^ 

oipation  bill;  supported  chancerv  reform;  op-  extensively  and  sldlfnDy  carried  on.    Coal  tf» 

posed  the  com  laws;  steadily  adhered  to  mr.  iron  are  found  in  considerable  quantity  ^\^ 

Canning  during  hia  brief  pramSenbip,  in  1827;  ported  to  Calcutta,  but  *  large  part  of  tbssi 
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pM^yiQvighbeariBglJieiiameofBiirdwai^  BUBETTE,  a  ohemieal  inrtrament  nsed  for 

■  mDf  bron^t  teom  the  adljaoent  district  ox  dividing  agiyen  qoantity  of  any  liquid  into  100 

Bnoon.   The  other  exports  are  hides,  horns^  or  1^000  parts. 

tioiifft  laoi  asd  dlk.    The  natiye  Jandownera,  BURG,  Johaitn  Tobias,  a  Qerman  astrono* 

arsoiodan,  are  naaallj  very  rich,  and  many  mer,  bom  at  Yienna  Dec.  24,  1766,  died  at 

tf  tbea  raade  at  Oaloatta^  leaving  the  manaee-  Wiesena,  near  Klagenfiuih,  Nov.  26, 1834.    Ho 

Btttaf  their  estates  to  agents.    The  chief  of  was  for  8  years  assistant  in  the  observatory  at 

tbe»  proprietors  is  the  present  titolar  r%jah,  a  Vienna,  and  afterward  professor  at  Elagenfnrth. 

pnt  of  whose  immense  wealth  has  been  devoted  In  1798  the  French  institate  proposed  an  as- 

to  the  advaaoemeat  of  edaoation.    A  school  in  tronomical  qnestion,  and  required  that  its  sola- 

Bordvan,  the  eztennon  of  a  branch  of  the  tion  should  oe  based  npon  at  least  600  observa* 

BMdical  oollege^  and  several  scholarships  in  the  tions.    Papers  of  great  merit  were  presented 

ffiodoo  college,  owe  their  foundation  to  his  lib-  by  BQrg  and  by  Alexis  Bonvard,  and  ue  judges 

enfity.   The  great  military  route,  denominated  were  at  a  loss  between  daims  so  nearly  eqiuJ. 

ttiB  great  tm^  road  from  Oaloutta  to  Benares  The  difficolty  was  settled  by  Napoleon,  who 

tad  the  North-West  Provinces,  passes  through  contributed  the  amount  of  8,000  francs  for  a 

this  diatriot,  which  is  also  intersected  by  the  second  prize.    The  most  important  publicatioiis 

onfiniflhed  railway  from  Calcutta  to  Bqamahal,  of  BOrg  were  upon  the  sabject  of  the  lunar  mo- 

and  by  the  bnmdh  railway  from  Bora  wan  to  tions. 

the  coal  mines  of  Baneegu^e.  Burdwan  was  BURGDOBF  (Fr.  Berth<nut),  a  town  of 
ibrmeriy  an  independent  staie,  and  was  aoquir-  Switzerland,  on  the  Emmen.  It  is  the  entrepot 
ed  i^  the  SL  L  company  under  the  treaty  with  for  the  linen  goods  and  cheeses  of  the  Emmen- 
]CeerOQSBimSnl760.  The  cession  was  oonfinn-  thsL  The  caetle  which  stands  here  was  former- 
ad  by  the  emperor  Shah  Alum  in  1766^ — ^Bubih  ly  a  place  of  great  strength.  Pestalozd  resid- 
WIS,  the  c^yital  of  this  district^  is  situated  on  edfrom  1798  to  1804  in  the  ohateau  of  Bnrg- 
ike  kft  bank  of  the  Dnmmodah,  74  miles  N.  W.  dor^  and  converted  it  into  an  educations!  insti* 
tf  Oilcatta;  pop.  54,000.  It  consists  mainly  tutiom  In  the  vicinity  are  the  baths  of  Som* 
tf  a  erowded  aasemblage  of  wretched  mud  merhatis.    Pop.  8,700. 

hxaeik  with  no  temples  of  much  elegance,  and  BUBGEB,  Fbixdbiob,  baron,  Austrian  gov* 

few  handsome  buildugs  of  any  sort.    The  resi-  emor  of*  Lombardy,  began  life  as  a  lawyer  in 

deaoe  of  the  titolar  nyah  is  a  collection  of  vari-  Gratz,  and  having  subsequently  rendered  signal 

OQKolond  houses  aorrounded  by  gardens,  and  services  to  the  Lloyd's  steamboat  company  of 

ramrkable  ibr  size  and  want  of  symmetry.  Trieste,  he  was  sent  in  1848  as  delegate  of  that 

^  town  contains  English  government  and  city  to  the  Frankfort  parliament.    Be  soon  re- 

Ktfitezy  flchoob^  ^e  residences  of  the  European  linqnished  his  seat,  and,  returning  to  Austria 

dril  fimctiooaries^  and  &ctories  of  silk  and  cot-  was  appointed  attorney-general  at  Trieste,  and 

ton.   In  the  vidnity  are  indigo  works,  and  an  in  1860  governor  of  Styria.    Bucoessfully  over* 

irtifidal  pool  surrounded  by  an  ornamented  coming  the  prejudice  attaching  to  him  as  a 

portico,  uuMh  resorted  to  by  batiiers.  commoner,  and  adopting   the  policy  of  his 

BUREAU,  a  connty  of  BlinoiBi  N.  W.  of  friend  Bach,  the  minister,  he  gave  much  satis- 

Sfinois  river,  which  Ib  here  navigated  by  steam-  fiiction  to  the  government,  and  w^as  promoted 

boats.    TbesoriSMse  is  but  little  elevated,  and  in  1861  to  the  office  of  governor  of  Lombardy, 

tbe  soil  J8  generally  fertile,    limber  is  scarce,  the  tide  of  baron  being  conferred  upon  him 

SmaU  groves  are  scattered  over  the  surface,  but  April  23, 1864^ 

ti^^re  are  no  forests  of  considerable  magnitude.  BUBGEB,  Johanit,  a  German  writer  upon 

hSui  com,  wheat,  oats^  hay,  and  dairy  pro-  rural  economy,  bom  Aug.  6, 1778,  at  Wol&- 

^  iretiie  staples.    In  1860  the  productions  bers,  in  Oarintiiia,  died  Jan.  24^  1842.    He  in* 

veie  542,828  bushels  of  Indian  com,  171,402  of  troduoed  the  culture  of  maize,  and  the  use  of 

v^Mit,  119,048  of  oats,  9,428  tons  of  ha/,  and  improved  agricultural  implements^  among  which 

151,410  poimds  of  butter.    There  were  6  com  was  the  horse-hoe  or  cultivator.    In  1808  he 

tad  fioor  milLL  fi  newspaper  offices,  18  churches,  was  appointed  professor  of  agriculture  in  the 

*Bd  1,478  popiis  attending  public  scmools.  Area,  lyceum  at  E[lagenfnrth,  where  he  r^nained  for 

^ai.ni4  pop.  in  1866,  19,618,  an  increase  12  years.     His  most  important  work  was  a 

snoe  i860  of  10,077 :  capital,  Prhiceton.    The  "  Hand-book  of  Agricnlturo."  published  in  1820. 

^Sdcago  and  Rook  Island,  and  the  Chicago,  BtTBGEB,  Gottfbixd  Auoust,  a  German 

Svriingtott,  and  Qoincy  railroads  intersect  3ie  poet,  bom  at  Wollmerswende,  near  Halberstadt, 

ennty.  Jan.  1, 1748,  died  in  G6ttingen,  June  8, 1794. 

BURET,  Evabn,  a  French  writer,  bom  at  Edacated  by  his  &ther,  a  Protestant  minister, 

inres  m  1811,  died  at  Samt  Leu  Tavemy  in  he  evinced  a  remarkable  talent  for  poetry.    He 

1^.    In  1840  he  wrote  a  dissertation  on  pan*  left  the  school  of  Aschersleben  in  consequence 

pc^^m,  npon  which  a  prize  was  conferred  by  Ihe  of  a  severe  punishment^  incurred  on  account  of 

■eademy,  and  sabsequently  published  inEngland  a  comic  poem,  and  that  of  Halle  because  theolog- 

at  important  pfner  upon  Ihe  misery  of  the  labor-  ical  studies  did  not  agree  with  his  romantic  dis« 

'^  classes  in  mace  and  En^iimd.    He  spent  position.    He  now  chose  the  law,  and  went  to 

xne  time  in  Algiers,  and  wrote  a  valuable  G6ttingen,wherehe  found  a  circle  of  congenial 

if^unie  upon  that  country.  spirits,  the  2  counts  of  Btolberg,  Yoss,  H6lty, 
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and  otiien,  with  whom  he  fonned  the  ranaiitio  hereaehedtheageofSl.    But  he  was  a  graii 

Edinbundf  and  puraaed  the  atudy  of  foreign  reader,  pemsiDg  every  book  within  Lis  reikch, 
poetry,  iNoth  ancient  and  modem.  There  he  and  devoting  hia  leisure  hours  to  oompo^tion 
wrote  his  popular  ballad  Lmore^  which  niade  and  other  modes  of  self^amproTement.  At  21 
him  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  German  nation,  he  commenoed  the  study  of  medicine,  and  en- 
In  1772  he  obtained  a  smdl  office,  and  his  grand-  tered  the  academy  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  to  pi«- 
father  now  assisted  him  with  money ;  but  a  part  pare  for  college.  A  severe  iUness  soon  obliged 
of  this  was  embezzled,  and  a  series  of  bitter  nim  to  leave  this  situation,  but  his  determioA- 
embarrassments  followed.  Love  and  marriage,  tion  to  acquire  a  liberal  education  cotdd  not  be 
however,  were  the  diief  sources  of  grief  and  repressed.  He  returned  to  the  academy  in  the 
sufferings  for  the  poet  Three  times  married,  autumn,  and  was  again  called  home  by  the 
his  conjugal  life  was  destroyed  by. romantic  death  of  his  father.  With  rigid  economy,  and 
passion,  death,  and  divorce.  Appointed  at  by  t4mflhing  school  a  few  months  in  tbe  winter, 
Gottingen  as  professor  without  salary,  he  labor-  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Wrentham  in  tbe 
ed  by  writing  and  translating  to  earn  bread  for  spring  of  1792.  Here  his  fine  oratorical  powers 
his  chUdren,  and  even  the  oonsol&bions  of  poe*  were  first  cultivated  bv  a  course  of  seu-disci- 
try  and  fame  were  envenomed  by  the  severe  pline  not  unlike  that  which  the  great  mister  of 
criticism  of  Schiller.  Death,  however,  soon  Grecian  eloquence  employed  to  remedy  a  de- 
gave  him  rest.  His  poetical  works  are  distin-  feet  of  nature.  Although  very  fluent  m  con- 
gnished  by  genial  force  and  melodious  ven^ca-  versation^  yet  whenever  he  rose  to  speak  at 
tion.  They  bear  tbe  stamp  of  an  ardent  and  the  school  exercises  he  would  stammer  and  heh 
passionate,  but  honest  souL  Schiller  found  itate  to  such  a  de^e  that  his  friends  deemed 
them  wanting  in  iJtiA  ideal  element  His  Lenore^  it  impossible  for  him  ever  to  acquire  the  power 
Lied  vom  hra/oem  Manns^  Ac.,  rank  among  the  of  oratory.  But  his  energy  and  ambition  were 
best  productions  of  their  kind.  Renowned  unconquerable.  Near  the  village  was  a  dense 
authors  of  other  countries,  among  others  forest,  within  which  he  found  a  small  cleared 
Walter  Scott  and  the  great  Polish  poet  Mic-  space,  where,  in  soUtude,  he  daily  practised  de^ 
kiewicz,  in  his  beautiful  Ueieeeka^  have  imitated  lamation,  carefully  studying  every  tone  and 
him. — ^His  first  wife  died  in  1784.  BOrger  movement,  until  he  had  mastered  his  hesitatioD, 
married  then  her  meter  MoUv,  who  had  been  and  acquired  a  natund  and  easj  style  of  deliv* 
long  before  the  object  of  his  devoted  love,  and  ery.  In  Sept.  1793,  he  entered  Bhode  Island 
whom  he  celebrated  with  poetical  enthusiasm  college,  now  Brown  university,  at  Prorideoce, 
in  his  writings.  Holly  died  in  1786. — ^Elxsb  and  graduated  8  years  later  with  tbe  fin; 
BuBOXB  (Maria  Christine  Elizabeth  Hahn),  the  honors  of  his  class.  He  then  taught  a  school 
poet's  thu^  wife,  bom  in  Stuttgart,  Nov.  19,  inProvidencefor  more  than  a  year,  at  tbe  same 
1769,  died  in  Erankfort-on-the-Main,  Nov.  24,  tune  pursuing  the  study  o^  law,  and  wss  sd- 
1888.  Fascinated  with  Btirger's  genius,  she  mitted  to  practise  in  1799.  The  bar  of  Bbodc 
addressed  a  poem  to  him  expressive  of  her  love  Island  at  th^  time  was  eminent  for  the  elo- 
and  admiration.  They  were  married  in  1790,  quence  and  legal  ability  of  its  members.  Itwu 
but  divorced  2  years  afterward.  Elise  was  as  a  trying  field  for  the  young  advocate,  and  a 
brilliant  as  she  was  sentimental^  became  in  fitting  arena  for  the  exercise  of  hb  noUot 
turns  actress  and  improvisatrioe,  and  wrote  powers.  He  soon  won  Uie  distinction  wMch 
several  dramas,  a  novel,  and  a  volume  of  poetry,  legal  acumen  and  commanding  eloquence  csnooi 
BURGES,  Tbistam,  an  American  statesman  £ail  to  confer.  His  practice  became  exten^re. 
and  orator,  born  in  Bochester,  Mass.,  Feb.  The  power  of  his  oratory  and  the  dearocss  of 
26,  1770,  died  in  Providence,  B.  L,  Oct.  18,  his  arguments  were  confessed  by  all  who  beard 
1853.  UIb  father,  John  Burges,  entered  the  him.  In  1801  he  married  a  daughter  of  ^^; 
army  as  a  lieutenant  in  1775,  with  the  intention  come  Arnold,  an  opul6nt  merch^t  of  Pron- 
of  remaining  in  it  during  the  war,  but  a  severe  dence.  Mr.  Burges  soon  became  a  leader  ot 
illness,  from  which  he  never  folly  recovered,  the  federal  party,  and  in  1811  was  elected  tot 
obliged  hun  to  resign  in  a  few  months.  He  seat  in  the  state  legislature.  In  1816  be  wi^ 
waa  a  farmer  of  moderate  means,  and  in  winter  made  chief  justice  of  the  state.  The  tiiompb 
worked  at  his  trade  as  a  cooper.  With  a  large  of  the  republican  party  the  next  vear  removea 
fimuly  of  8  sons  and  5  danghtera,  and  at  a  pe-  him  from  this  important  trust  He  was  sboct*/ 


riod  when  sdioolsi  even  in  ^ew  Englan^  were    afterward  made  professor  of  oratory  and  beiks* 

uie  ad-    lettres  in  Brown  university,  which  place  be 

Avn      4'kA        4)11a^    ovifYi    MMka4-   An/»^tA<M  vinfO  Via    AlA^flOIl    SS  S 


few,  he  was  unable  to  give  his  children 


vantages  of  an  early  education.    Tristam,  the  filled  with  great  success  nntU  his  election  ss  a 

youngest  of  the  sons,  waa  obliged  to  assist  his  representative  m  congress  in  1825.    He  to^ 

father  on  the  fiirm  and  in  the  cooper's  shop.  His  his  seat  in  December  of  that  year,  and  slmoA 

eldest  sister  tau^t  hun  to  read,  his  father  in-  immediately  achieved  a  national  reputation  bf 

structed  him  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  his  splendid  speech  on  the  judiciary,  wbicbvas 

from  a  friendly  sesrcaptain  he  learned  a  little  pronounced  by  a  veteran  member  of  tbe  boose 

navigation.    When  15  years  old  he  attended  a  to  be  *'  one  of  the  greatest  displays  of  e]oqQ^<^ 

school  in  the  vicinity  for  6  weeks,  and  again  ever  heard  in  this  hall."    In  1827  ho  «ss  re- 1 

the  next  year  for  6  weeks  more.    This  was  all  elected  without  opposition.    As  ehairman  oi 

the  instruction  he  reottved  from  others  until  the  committee  on  military  pensions  he  vm^  * 
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nport  and mbnutted a bOl proponng ft fjstom  ti  A  portion  of  thoFlsalinfl,  "Pages  from  the 
of  peuioos  for  the  soryiTing  soldiers  of  the  Eooleaiastioal  History  of  KewEngmnd,''  a  onri^ 
rerohtion,  and  inoloding  also  the  widows  of  ons  treatise  on  death,  entitled  the'' Last  Enemj, 
tiKMa  1^  had  died  before  this  national  debt  of  Oonqnering  and  Oonqnered,"  a  volome  of  **^  6ei> 
gntitode  was  acknowledged.  The  woollen  bill  mons  on  the  Christian  life,'' and  a  valuable 
ia  1828  initiated  a  series  of  debates  upon  the  discourse  deliyered  in  1854  before  the  Maine 
tarifE^  which  lasted  for  6  years.  It  was  in  the  historical  society.  His  style  is  remarkable  for 
eoane  of  this  protracted  oontroTersy  that  Mr.  its  sterling  and  sober  vigor. 
Bulges  made  many  of  his  most  brilliant  efforts  BURGESS,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Eng., 
in  defence  of  the  American  system;  and  it  was  bom  at  Odiham,  in  Hampsldre,  Nov.  18, 1750, 
in  repelling  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  the  died  in  Salisbury,  Feb.  19,  1887.  His  father 
opponeats  of  protection  that  his  luminous  logic  carried  on  business  as  a  grocer,  and  his  brother 
sod  his  terrible  sarcasm  won  for  him  an  nn«  removing  to  London,  where  he  had  an  estab- 
nvalled  reputation  as  a  perfect  master  of  the  lishment  in  the  Strand,  long  the  depot  of  ^'  Bur- 
great  art  of  intellectual  gladiatorship.  There  gess's  sauce,"  amassed  a  large  fortune  there. 
was  scarcely  a  question  of  any  importance,  that  Thomas  Burgess  was  educated  at  Winchester, 
arose  doriiij;  the  10  years  of  his  congressional  obtained  a  soholarahip  at  Oxford  at  the  age  of 
career,  wmoh  Mr.  Burgee  did  not  illustrate  20,  and  became  logic  reader  and  fellow  and 
with  his  coDvincing  logic,  his  persuasive  elo«  tutor  of  his  college.  He  obtained  a  prize  for  an 
queoce^  or  his  Uighting  satire.  In  1888  he  waa  **  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities,"  and  pub* 
again  elected,  for  the  5th  and  last  time,  at  a  lished  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Formation 
period  when  the  doctrine  of  nullification  was  of  the  Greek  Language."  Mr.  Addington,  who 
sgitatiqg  the  country.  His  views  on  this  sub-  had  been  his  fellow  student  at  Winchester  and 
Ject  were  hUy  and  fearlessly  expressed.  It  was  Oiford,  became  prime  minister  in  1801,  and  ap* 
the  only  point  upon  which  he  sustained  the  pointed  him  bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1808.  He 
eome  ^  IVeaideDt  Jackson.  He  opposed  the  was  translated  to  the  Ihuch  richer  see  of  SaUs- 
eompromise  tariff  bill  of  Mr.  C8ay,  when  it  came  bury  in  1825,  which  he  retained  until  his  death, 
^wn  to  the  hoose^  with  a  vehemence  natural  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  the 
to  his  dMraeter.  This  opposition,  donbtiess,  xoyal  society  of  literature,  of  which,  in  1821,  he 
cnsed  his  d^sat  in  1885,  when  the  democratio  became  first  prendent,  an  ofBce  which  he  re- 
RpobGcan  party  obtained  the  power  in  Rhode  signed  to  Lord  Dover  in  1882.  Among  hia 
Mud.  He  never  again  took  part  in  public  af-  numerous  works  are  editions  of  Burton's  ^  Pen- 
Uii%  hot  ooltivated  his  farm  near  Providence  talogia ''  and  Dawes's  '^  Miscellanea  Oritioa," 
vntil  his  dealb,  which  oooorred  in  the  8ith  *^  Considerations  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery," 
/ear  af  his  age.  In  the  a<7le  of  his  writings  and  ^Mrst  Principles  of  Christian  Knowledge," 
jpeed^  Mr.  Purges  was  ornate  and  peculiar,  and  many  others,  theological,  clamicnl,  and  po- 
ihe  richness  of  his  classical  and  scriptural  illua-  litical. 

tratioQ  was  beyond  that  of  his  compeers.    The  BURGH,  Jameb,  a  Scotch  writer,  bom  at 

acuteaeas  of  fak  lo^o  was  felt  and  admitted  by  Madderty,  in  Perth^ire,  in  1714,  died  Aug. 

his  oppooentiL    He  is  better  remembered  for  26, 1775.    Proving  unsiMcesBful  in  bnmness,  he 

his  oseqoslled  sarcasm,  probably  because  that  went  to  London,  where  he  was  employed  for 

was  a  jpthere  in  which  he  had  many  competi-  one  year  as  a  corrector  of  the  press.    He  then 

ton^  aai  wherein  he  was  usually  the  victor,  engaged  as  assistant  in  the  grammar-school  at 

Bat  the  briliiancy  of   his    schoUirBhip,  the  Murlow;  after  which,  in  1747,  he  opened  a 

lieaaty  cf  hia  allusions,  the  exquisite   oma-  school  on  his   own   account   at  Newington, 

n»otatioa  of  his  more  finished  efforts,  these  are  which  he  continued  for  22  years.    While  at 

potots  that  give  him  a  far  higher  titie  to  re-  Marlow  he  published  his  ^*  Britons'  Bemem- 

aembtaaoe  than  the  deadly  thrusts  of  a  sa-  branoer,"  which  passed  through  4  large  editions 

tire  in  which  he  had  no  equal. — ^A  memoir  of  in  less  than  2  years.    It  was  published  anony- 

Tristam   Burgee,   with   selections    from    his  mously,  and  its  authorship  was  ascribed  to  some 

^«eebes  and  occasional  writings,  by  Henry  L.  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  church.    He  pub* 

Boweo,  waa  published  in  1885.  lished  numerous  political  pieces,  and  was,  dur- 

BURGESS^  Obobos,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the  ing  many  years,  a  frequent  contributor  to  peri- 

Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  state  of  odioals.  His  principal  writings  were  ^'Thoughta 

Maine,  born  m  Providence,  R.I.,  Oct.  81, 1809.  on  Education,"  ''Political  Disquisitions,"  the 

After  graduating  at  Brown  university,   and  ^*  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,"  ^'Orito,  or  Es- 

lioldiog  a  tutorship  in  that  college,  he  travelled  says?'  and  a  Utopian  romance  under  the  titie 

ia  Europe,  snd  studied  for  2  years  in  the  uni-  of  the  '^  Settiement,  Laws,  Government,  &o^ 

Teraties  of  G5ttingen,  Bonn,  and  Berlin.    He  of  the  Oessares,  a  people  of  South  America." 

vas  rector  of  Christ  church  in  Hartford  from  BURGLARY  (Law  Lat  htrgi  IcOro^  one  who 

1834  to  1847,  when  he  was  consecrated  Inshop  breaks  into  a  house  or  enclosed  phice ;  Sax. 

cf  the  diooeae  of  Maine,  and  became,  at  the  hiubreti^  a  house-breaker) ;  in  old  English  law 

aame  time,  rector  of  Christ  church  in  Gardiner,  called  Hsme-eecken,  as  it  still  is  in  Scotland, 

The  dntiea  of  both  offices  he  has  since  fulfilled  the  crime  of  breaking  into  a  dwelling-house  or 

^h  great  acceptance  and  ability.     He  haa  building  connected  therewith,  at  night,  with 

pnfaliahed  2  academic  poems,  a  metrical  version  intent  to  commit  a  felony.  Formerly  it  indnded 
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breaking  into  a  obnrdh,  because,  as  ezplidned  or  into  a  sbop,  wareboose,  fto.,  with  intent  to 

by  Lora  Ooke,  tbe  chnroh  is  domfu  mamuh  steal,  is  bnrglarj  in  the  8d  degree.  The  tnuusb^ 

nalii  Dei;  sa  also^  according  to  Spelman,  it  ment  of  bnrfflwy  is  Tarious  in  the  different 

included  the  breaking  the  gates  or  walls  of  states— nsoaUy  finprisonment  in  state  |Miaaa 

a  town,  which  might  in  like  manner  have  been  for  a  term  of  years. 

said  to  be  the  mansion  of  the  garrison  or  corpo-       BURGOMASTER  (Qer.  BArgermeitUr,  chief 

ration.     But^  by  the  English  statntes  now  in  of  the  citisens),  in  German  and  Dutch  towni^ 

force,  bnrglaxy  is  limited  to  the  breaking  into  a  the  chief  ezeonliye  mnnidpal  officer ;  in  Fhiooe 

dweliing-honse;  the  breaking  into  a  church  is  called  maire;  in  England,  mayor.    Bnxi^  is 

also  made  an  offence,  but  not  under  this  desupuh-  synonymous  with  borough;  a  burgess  b  the 

tion.   To  constitute  burghury  it  is  held :  1.  That  bolder  of  a  tenement  in  a  borou{^. 
the  house  broken  into  must  be  a  place  of  actual       BURGONET,  the  upper  part  or  ridgSi  abore 

residence ;  yet,  if  it  is  habitually  occupied,  the  tbe  crown-piece  or  curyeiUiere  of  the  ancie&t 

fact  that  no  one  was  in  the  house  at  the  time  <^  helmet  of  the  man-at-armsL  upon  which  the 

breaking  into  it  will  make  no  difference  in  the  heraldic  crest  of  the  knigbrs  fSunHy,  or,  if  he 

character  of  the  offence.    An  outiiouse,  if  im-  was  royal,  of  his  kingdom,  was  attached,  and  to 

mediately  connectedwitb  the  dwelling,  is  deem*  which   a  panache  of  feathers  waa  sometimeB 

ed  a  part  thereof^  so  as  to  make  the  offence  of  superadded.    Hence  bur^net  is,  sometimei^ 

entering  it  the  same :  and  in  England  this  rule  used  to  signify  the  heraldic  crest  itself;  and,  at 

basbeenextendedto bams,  stables,^,  though  other  times,  the  entire  knightly  casqaei  so 

not  under  the  same  rooi  with  the  dwellix^  crested. 

house,  or  contiguous,  proyided  they  are  in  a       BURGOS,  a  Spanish  city,  and  capital  of  ibe 

common  enclosure,  called  curtilage.    So  also  a  proyince  of  the  same  name,  formerly  the  cap* 

room  in  a  priyate  bouse  which  the  lodger  occu-  ital  of  Old  Castile.    Pop.  in  1862, 16,934.   Itfl 

pies  as  his  own  independent  of  the  control  of  the  origin  is  uncertain,  probably  not  older  than  the 

proprietor  of  the  house,  or  a  room  in  a  coUege  7th  or  8th  centu^.    It  is  an  irreguLiriy  baUt 

or  inns  of  court,  is  in  law  deemed  the  mannon  city,  in  the  form  (^  an  amphitheatre,  on  the 

of  the  occupant^  and  the  breaking  into  it  would  bann  of  the  Arlanzon,  oyer  which  there  an  8 

be  the  same  as  the  breaking  through  an  outer  stone  bribes.    The  enyiroiis  aredelightfal,aiid 

door.   But  in  a  hotel  or  boarding  bouse,  where  the  city  has  an  ancient  and  pictureaqoe  ap* 

the  apartments  are  under  the  management  <^  pearance.    In  the  upper  part  of  the  town  are 

the  proprietor  of  the  house,  and  there  is  a  com-  still  shown  the  arch  and   mausoleum  erected 

monentrance  to  them,  the  whole  constitute  but  to  the  memory  of  Gonzalez    and  the  Cid. 

one  mansion.    2.  There  must  be  an  actual  break-  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  Gh)thic  structure,  and 

ing,  as  opening  a  door  or  window ;  for,  if  found  contains  the  tombs  of  many  old  knights  and 

open,  the  entering  thereby  would  not  be  burg^  kings.    The  town  hall  is  also  worthy  of  do* 

lory.    But  the  mere  lifting  the  latch  of  a  door,  tice.    A  court  has  existed  here  since  1885, 

or  the  shoying  up  a  window  which  has  no  forming  a  branch  of  the  chancdlery  of  Yalls- 

fiastening,  would  be  burglarious — much  more  dolid.    There  are  a  uniyereity,  aooUeg®,  a  pnb- 

the  picldng  of  a  lock  or  remoying  any  fiMtening.  lie  library,  a  theatre,  a  muaeum,  and  an  ardue* 

The  brealdng  of  an  inner  door,  when  an  en*  piscopal  seminary,    lliere  are  about  80  looms 

trance  has  been  made  tliroughan  open  outer  employed  in  makingwoollen  goods,  140  looma  in 


opened,  rushing  in  with  felonious  intent.    8.  It  14  fiour  milk,  8  chocolate  mills, 

must  be  in  the  night  not  by  day.    Hie  peculiar  factory,  and  a  large  paper  mill  and  hardware 

criminality  of  the  offence  is  the  supposed  dan*  liMstory  in  the  suburo  of  Vega.     Statues  of 

Sr  to  life.    The  English  rule  is,  that  if  there  is  Gonz^  Alonso  HI.,  Enriqtie  IK,  and  Fer- 

jlight  enough  to  distingnish  a  man*s  facci  nando  ll,  are  on  the  Espolon,  a   cbsnniD2 

the  entering  of  a  house  will  not  be  bursdary.  walk.    Burgos  was  in  former  times  renowned 

This  does  not  include  moonlight,  for  the  offence  for  its  great  number  of  churches  and  cooTent^ 

is  not  so  much  that  it  is  done  in  the  dark  as  at  but    the   church  of  San   Bdefonso  is  nov 

an  hour  when  the  inmates  of  the  house  would  be  a  depot  of  artiUery.  San  Agnstin  is  an  inn,  San 

unguarded.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  burgkry  Juan  Bautista  a  prison ;  the  iSunous  monasteiTi 

in  the  1st  degree  is  defined  to  be  **  the  break-  Frezdel  Yal,  has  been  sold  to  a  contractor  fi^r 

ing  into  ana  entering  in  the  night  time  the  the  materials,  and  Trinidad  and  San  IVancisoo, 

dwelling-house  of  another  in  whi<m  there  shall  and  others^  are  pulled  down.    Burgos  was  the 

be  a  human  being,  with  intent  to  commit  some  scene  of  an  engagement,  March  10,  1808»  la 

crime."  Breaking  into  a  house  in  the  day  dme,  which  Soult  defeated  the  Spaniards.    It  wtf 

under  drcumstances  that  would  at  night  haye  also  besieged  twice  by  Wellington,  and  on  each 

constituted  burelary  in  the  1st  degree,  is  de-  occa^n  suffered  the  horrors  of  an  assault 

dared  to  be  a  burglary  in  the  2d  degree.    So,  BURGOS,  Fbakcisoo  XArnat  db,  a  Spanub 

also,  the  enteriuff  by  an  open  door  or  window  statesman  and  author,  bom  at  Motril,  in  Orsr 

at  night  and  breaking  an  inner  door  with  intent  nada,  Oct  22, 1778.    He  studied  first  theology, 

to  commit  a  crime.    Breaking  into  an  out-  and  then  law,  and  nnder  King  Joseph  Bonar 

building  not  forming  a  part  of  a  dweDOng^hoose^  ^axU^  in  1810,  waa  ^pointed  sub-prefect  or 
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AlaflriAi   He  fled  to  France  in  1812,  on  the  re-  ably  yindioated  himself  in  parliament,  attribnt- 

tan  of  Ferdinand  VIL  to  Spdn,  and  devoted  ing  the  diaasten  in  the  war  to  Lord  G.  Ger- 

is  kisnre  to  making  a  translation  of  Horace,  maine,  the  Amerioan  secretary.  He  threw  him* 

blSi^hewas  made  agent  to  effect  a  goy em-  self  into  the  arms  of  the  opposition,  and   a 

oeatloan  at  Paris,  and  condaded  the  business  ministerial  attempt  was  made  to  ezdude  him 

fith  the  banker  Gnebhard  in  a  way  to  secure  from  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  pretence 

Ibs  own  fortone.    He  was  recalled  from  Faria  that  as  a  prisoner  of  war  he  had  no  right  to 

ialS27,  and  became  in  1833  minister  of  the  speak  or  vote,  but  the  speaker  decided  m  hia 

int^or,  and  afterward  of  finance ;  but  was  re-  favor.    He  then  resigned  all  his  appointments. 

Qored  from  the  ministzy  by  the  influence  of  At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  when  a 

Ibrtiniez  de  la  Bosa.    He  was  accused  by  G^n.  change  of  ministry  took  place,  he  was  restored 

jUara  of  maladministration  in  contracting  the  to  his  rank  in  the  army,  appointed  commander- 

loan,  and  although  a  oonmiittee  of  investigation  in-chief  in  Ireland,   and   sworn  in  as  privy 

declared  him  innocent  of  the  ehaxgesL  he  yet  councillor.     Two  years  afterward  he  retirea 

wholly  withdrew  from  public  life.    Be  lived  in  from  professional  life,  devotinff  himself  almost 

Paris  til  18S9,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  wholly  to  literature.    In  1774  ne  had  written  a 

writing  bk  jet  unfinished  "  History  of  the  Gov-  vaudeville,  the  ^^  Maid  of  the  Oaks,"  to  be  per- 

emment  of  uabella  IL,"  after  which  he  return*  formed  at  Lord  Derby's  auburben  seat  (the 

ed  to  Granada.   He  has  published  8  comedies,  a  Oaks),  near  Epsom.  In  Jan.  1780,  he  produced  a 

few  poemfl,and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  aria-  comic  opera,  *^  The  Lord  of  t^e  Manor,"  taken 

des  on  literatnra,  the  arts,  and  commerce.  from  the  French,  and  stUl  a  stock  piece.  In  1786 

BUBGOYXE;  John,  an  English  general^  bom  he  wrote  the  comedy  of  '^  The  Heiress,"  which 

about  1750,  died  in  London,  June  4, 1792.    An  is  occasionally  performed  yet    These  were  hia 

iIIegitimates(»iQfLQrdBingley,  he  entered  the  principal  dnunatio  productions.    He  contrib- 

army  at  an  early  age,  and,  while  a  subaltern,  uted  2  pieces  to  ^^The  Eolhad."   He  was  one  of 

made  a  msaway  match  with  a  daughter  of  the  the  house  of  conunons  managers  for  impeaching 

11th  eari  iii  Derby.    In  a  short  tune  the  earl  Warren  Hastings^  but  died  ere  the  trial  waa 

reodred  his  son-in-law  into  flavor,  settled  £800  condnded,  from  an  attack  of  the  gout.    Hia 

ajear  on  him  (beside  leaving  him  a  legacy  of  plays  and  poems  were  cdlected  and  published 

£35,000  at  his  death,  in  1776),  and  used  the  m  2  volumes  in  1808. 

&mily  interest  to  posh  him  on  in  the  army.  BURGOYl^,  Sib  Johh  Fox,  British  ^neral, 

He  wnred  in  Portogal  with  much  credit,  as  bom  about  1782.   He  entered  the  army  m  Aug, 

bngadier-general,  in  1762.    He  sat  inparlia-  1798,  as  second  lieutenant  of  engineers;  served  at 

ookt,  from  1761,  for  the  borough  of  Miohurst.  Malta,  in  Egypt,  in  Sidly,  and  in  Sweden,  from 

la  1768  he  contested  the  borough  of  Preston  at  1800  to  1807 ;  was  with  bir  John  Hoore  in  the 

u  expense  of  £10,000,  and  for  excesses  which,  peninsuhi  in  1803,  under  Wellington  from  1809 

it  is  saidf  his  partisans  committed,  was  pros-  to  1814^  and  was  present  at  the  prhidpal  battles, 

^cQted  and  fined  JB1,000.     In  the  letters  of  and  at  all  sieges ;  conducted  those  of  Burgos 

Jonios  ha  was  severely  dealt  with,  on  account  and  San  Sebastian;  and  waa  twice  wounded, 

of  hia  praomed  political  connection  with  the  In  1814-U5  he  was  engineer-in-chief  of  the  at- 

duke  of  Gnfton,    In  1772,  on  his  motion,  par-  tack  on  New  Orleans,  and  was  sent  to  Portugal 

liament  appointed  a  committee  of  inquiry  on  in  the  same  capadty  in  1826.    He  was  made 

Indian  afiSun^  and  in  the  following  year  he  colonel  in  1880 ;  appointed  chairman  of  the 

iDore^  nnsoocessfolly,  for  a  vote  of  censure  on  board  of  public  works  in  Ireland  in  the  same 

I^  CHve.    Li  1775  he  was  appointed  to  a  year;  created  knight  of  the  bath ;  made  m^or- 

^^ommand  in  America,  where  the  war  of  inde-  general  in  1888 ;  appointed  inspector-general  of 

peadenoe  was  Juat  commenced.    He  witness-  fortifications  of  England  in  1^ ;  sent  to  Ire- 

od  the  battle  of  Bunker  hill.    In   1776   he  land  as  head  of  the  &mine-relief  commissioners 

neturned  to  England,  and   had   a  long  con-  in  1847;  pkced  at  the  head  of  the metropol- 

fereaoe  with  Goorge  ILL  on  colonial  affiura.  itan  commission  of  sewers  (for  the  drainage  of 

la  1777  he  waa  appointed  to  lead  the  army  London)  in  1841 ;  made  lieutenant-general  in 

vbkh  was  to  penetrate  from  Canada  into  1851  ;aavanced  as  knightgrand  cross  of  the  bath 

the  United  States,  in  which  the  Americans  in  1852;  sent  to  Turk^  in  1854,  to  provide  for 

tbnw  in  his  wav  difficulties  whidi  he  could  the  defence  of  Constantinople,  and  free  passage 

^  OTsroomeu    At  last,  the  Americans,  under  through  the  Turkish  waters ;  returning  to  Eng- 

Gatesaad  Arnold,  surrounded  him,  while  he  land,  he  waadespatched  to  the  Crimea  as  chief  of 

w  encamped  at  Saratoga,  and  compelled  him  the  engineering  department  against  Sebastopol ; 

to  eapitnlate,  with  the  whole  Qf  his  army.   The  was  present  at  the  battles  of  the  Alma,  Bakklava, 

p^8  of  this  surrender  was  indignantly  received  and  Inkermann.    In  1855,  in  consideration  of 

m  Kngland.    Betuming  thither  on  parole,  in  hia  long  services  and  advanced  age,  he  was  re- 

l^y  1778,  he  waa  ill  received.    The  Mug  re-  called,  Sir  Harry  Jones  succeeding  him,  but  at  the 

fosedtoseehim.  A  oourt-noartial  whichhede-  pressing  request  of  Lord  Baglan,  the  conunand- 

iQftaded  waa  reftised,  on  the  plea  that,  according  er-in-cme^  remained  8  months  longer  with  the 

^  preoedenta,  a  prisoner  on  parole  could  not  be  army.    In  1855  the  sultan  bestowed  on  him 

triad.    He  pnbli&ed  a  narrative,  which  deared  the  order  of  the  He^idie,  and  he  was  created  a 

tway  some  of  the  prq}udice  against  him,  and  baronet  in  1856.    The  celebrated  letter  of  the 

TOI*  lY.r-8 
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duke  of  Wellington,  showing  how  ill  prepared  national  laws,  and  more  than  onoe  had  ¥ero- 
England  was  for  war  and  against  inyasion,  was  vingian  kings  of  its  own.  II.  dsJUBAVB  asi> 
addressed  in  1847  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  then  Traitojubanb  BuBauimT.  The  Frankish  do- 
inspector-general  of  fortifications.  minion  over  Borgondy  had  lasted  8^  centuries, 

BUBQUETE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  valley  when  the  dismemberment  of  the  Oarloymgiaa 

of  RoncesyaUes,  Navarre,  memorable  for  the  empire  occurred,   and  Burgundy  was  among 

defeat  of  a  part  of  Oharlemagne^s  army,  under  the  first  to  assert  its  independence.    In  879,  a 

Boland,  in  778.  number  of  bishops  and  noblemen  assembled  for 

BUBGUNDIAKS,  or  BtmomrDn,  the  name  that  purpose,  and  conferred  the  crown  upon  the 
of  a  primitive  German  race,  a  branch  of  the  count  of  Vienna,  Boso,  a  mUd  and  pradent 
Goths,  whose  original  territory  lay  between  the  prince,  brother-in-law  of  Charles  the  Bald  of 
Oder  and  the  Vistula,  from  which  Hiey  were  France.  The  new  king  was  crowned  at  Man- 
driven  out  by  tHe  Gepidas.  They  setUed  on  taillebythe  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  his  king- 
the  shores  of  the  Bhine  and  Neckar,  and  in  dom,  fi*om  its  situation  in  respect  to  France,  was 
A.  D.  407,  joining  the  Suevi,  Alani,  and  Van-  called  Ci^urane,  and  sometimes  Lower,  Burgon- 
dals,  who  invaded  the  country,  they  formed  part  dy,  consisting  of  western  Frandie-Oorot^  sonth- 
of  an  army  of  80,000  men,  whidi,  under  the  em  Savoy,  Dauphin^,  and  Provence,  with  a  part 
command  of  King  Gundicar,  penetrated*  into  of  Lyonnais.  A  little  later,  Count  Budolph  of 
Gaul,  settling  between  the  Aar  and  the  Bhone,  Upper  Burgundy  founded  a  2d  kingdom  of  Bar- 
and  setting  up  the  Burgundian  empire,  whidi  gnndy,  the  Tran^urane,  formed  of  western 
lasted  till  A.  B.  584,  when  King  Gk)ndemar  lost  Switzerland  to  the  Benss,  eastern  Fraocbe- 
his  life  in  the  battle  against  the  Franks,  who  Comtd,  and  northern  Savoy.  The  2  kingdoms 
took  possession  of  Burgundy.  OneofGonde-  were  united  in  980,  but  not  integrally,  nnder 
mar*8  predecessors,  Gundebdd,  was  the  author  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  which  con- 
of  the  Lex  Qandebalda^  and  a  subsequent  Bur-  tinned  for  about  a  century.  Meanwhile  the 
gundian  king,  Sigismund,  embraced  Catholicism,  kings  of  Aries  or  Provence,  as  they  were  also 
The  Christian  doctrine  which  first  obtained  called,  being  unable  on  account  of  their  weak- 
among  the  Burgundians,  and  to  which  they  ness  to  contend  successfully  against  the  grow- 
became  converts  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  ing  power  of  their  nobles,  were  obliged  to  to* 
Gaul,  was  that  of  the  Arians.  One  of  their  knowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  German  em- 
kings,  Gundicar,  was  the  first  who  endeavored  perors.  Consequently,  on  the  death  of  Radolph 
to  stem  the  progress  of  Attila ;  but  he,  and  his  III.,  in  1082,  the  emperor  Conrad  II.,  as  lord 
army  of  10,000  men,  became  victims  of  their  paramount,  took  possession  of  the  kingdom,  so 
bravery,  and  died  to  the  last  man  on  the  battle-  that  the  S.  E.  part  of  France  became  one  of  the 
field.  The  description  of  the  brilliant  career  of  provinces  of  the  German  empire.  It  was  now 
this  heroic  race  forms  one  of  the  most  remark-  governed  by  imperial  vicars  ;  but  in  the  begin- 
able  passages  of  the  NibelungerUiecL  rang  of  the  14th  century,  the  various  prorinces 

BUBGuNDY  (Fr.  Bourgoffne)^  the  name  of  which  it  consisted  separated;  some,  like  the 
of  8  kingdoms  varying  somewhat  in  extent  Swiss  cantons,  asserting  their  independence, 
and  locality,  of  a  feudal  duchy,  and  lastly  others  acknowledging  the  power  of  tneir  own 
of  a  French  province.  I.  The  pibst  kinodok  feudal  lords,  but  most  of  them  going  back  to  the 
OP  BuBGUNDT  was  fouudcd  about  418  by  tiie  French  kings.  III.  Duoht  of  Buboukdy,  1st 
Burgundians^  a  German  nation,  who,  after  ducal  house.  While  these  kingdoms  were  pass- 
leaving  the  country  between  the  Oder  and  inff  through  these  revolutions,  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  Vistula,  wandered  through  Germany,and  old  Burgundy  had  remained  united  to  Franoe, 
finally  settled  in  the  S.  £.  of  Gaul.  These  and  formed  one  of  its  great  feudal  prorinoes. 
peaceful  conquerors  gradually  extended  t^eir  We  find,  in  the  10th  century,  the  dachr  of 
dominion  all  over  the  valleys  of  tiie  Saone  and  Burgundy  belonging  to  Henrr,  brother  of  Hn^b 
the  Bhone^  their  possessions  being  bounded  K.  Capet,  the  first  king  of  the  8d  dynasty,  and  aUt- 
hy  the  Bhme,  the  FaudUes  mountuns,  and  a  tie  later,  to  the  2d  son  of  Robert  the  Fiona,  of 
winding  line  falling  in  a  8.  E.  direction  to  the  France.  This  prince,  who  died  in  1075,  was  the 
Loire  ;£.  by  the  Alps  and  the  Beuss  river ;  W.  head  of  the  first  ducal  house  of  Bnrgondr, 
by  the  upper  Loire,  Ard^che,  and  lower  Bhone ;  which  lasted  till  1861.  Hia  auecessora^  11  m 
8.  by  Vie  Mediterranean  sea.  Consequently  number,  were  among  the  12  peers  of  France, 
they  included  the  provinces  of  France  known  and  rivaUed  the  most  powerful  princes  of 
afterward  as  Burgundy,  Franche-Comt6,  Lyon-  their  times.  Thev  increased  their  family  in- 
nais,  the  N.  E.  part  of  Languedoc,  Dauphin^,  heritance,  especially  by  the  annexation  of 
and  Provence,  with  the  western  parts  of  Switz-  tlie  county  of  Burgundy  or  Franche-ComUs 
erland  and  Savoy.    About  the  year  500,  t^e  one  of  the   provinces  dismembered  from  the 


and  imposed  a  heavy  tribute.  8ome  80  years  They  proved  singularly  constant  in  their  loyal- 
later,  the  sons  of  Clovis  conquered  the  kingdom,  ty  to  the  French  kings.  Several  of  them  eo- 
whicn,  in  68^  became  a  part  of  the  Frankish  ffaged  in  crusades,  especially  Hugues  HI.  *^^ 
empire.     It,  liowever,  preserved  ita  name  and  his  grandson  Huguea  IV.,  each  of  whom  twice 
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iwM  tiie  H0I7  Land«    The  latter  aoooinpa>  leans  took  advantage  of  his  absenoe  to  call  for 

nied  Louis  IX.  in  his  expedition  to  Egnrpt,  par-  justice,  and  being  joined  hj  fdl  the  enemies 

tkipited  in   his  oaptivity,  and  was  liberated  of  Bargundj,  they  soon  formed  a  very  power- 

with  hioL    By  a  treaty  with  BaldMrin  II.,  em-  ltd  faction.    But  John  held  out  sncoessfnlly 

peror  of  CoDstaatinople,  he  became  himself  against  them;  therefore  they  concluded  that, 

ling  of  Salonica,  which  title  remained  for  to  get  rid  of  him,  there  was  no  other  means 

yean  in  his  house.    Eudes  lY.,  the  last  but  than  that  he  himself  had  resorted  to.    A  plot 

one  of  the  ISimily,  beside  that  kingdom  had  was  devised  for  his  assassination.   Ambaasaaors 

abo  the  prinoipaltties  of  Achaia  and  Morea. —  were  sent,  in  1419,  to  invite  him  to  an  interview 

Second  Duoal  House.    On  the  death  of  Philip  with  the  dauphin  on  the  bridge  of  Monterean, 

dft  Boorre,  the  last  of  the  preceding  funily,  in  order   that  they  might  together  concert 

the  dachy  of  Burgondy  reverted  for  a  short  measares  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.    He 

tone  to  the  crown  of  iranoe.    King  John,  be-  went  to  the  appointed  place  with  a  very  scanty 

ing  dearoos  of  rewarding  his  8d  son,  Philip,  train,  armed  only  with  such  weapons  as  gen- 

saraamed  the  Bold,  who  had  fought  gallantly  tiemen  of  the  period  usually  wore  on  visits  of 

by  his  side  in  the  battie  of  Poitiers,  resolved  to  ceremony.    He  had  been  scarcely  introduced 

bestow  tlus  rich  inheritance  upon  him.    John's  to  the  dauphin,  when  some  high  words  were 

bequest  was  honorably  executed  by  his  son  exchanged,  upon  which  the  partisans  of  young 

and  snecesaor,  Charles  Y.  of  France ;  and  on  Charles,  who  were  all  Orleaidsts  or  Armagnacs, 

June  2,  1864,  Pmup  received  the  investiture  raised  the  cry  of  treason,  and   immediately 

of  his  dachv.    He  soon  married  Margaret  of  struck  the  defenceless  John  down  by  .axes  and 

Jlanden^  who^  on  the  death  of  her  father,  swords,  his  companions  being  also  mercilessly 

brought  him  the  oountries  of  Flanders  and  butchered. — Pmup  thb  Good,  his  son  and 

Artoie^  beside  several  other  rich  possessions,  successor,  was  eager  to  avenge  his  murder, 

Philip  at  once  gsve  evidence  of  his  power  and  and  he  unhedtatingly  entered   into  alliance 

wealth  bj  contributing  largely  to  the  orgamza-  with  Henry  Y.  of  England,  and  recognized  him 

tkm  of  the  army  which,  in  18Q6,  was  sent  to  as  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  of  France, 

assist  the  Hangarians  against  Sultan  Bigazet  on  condition  that  Charles  YI.  should  not  be 

John,  count  of  Kevers,  heir  of  Burgundy,  a  deprived  of  his  regal  dignity  during  the  remain- 

yoong  man,  waa  appointed  to  command  the  der  of  his  uiidiappy  existence.  The  war  between 

expedition,  the  real  chief  of  which  was  the  tiie  English  and  French  now  became  identified 

cebbrated    Engnerrand  VII.,  lord  of  Coucy.  with  ^e  feud  between  the  Burgundians  and 

The  army  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks  at  Nicop-  Armagnacs,  and  was  marked  on  both  sides 

oils,  yoong  John  being  taken  prisoner,  and  his  by  shocking  atrocities.     For  16  years  Philip 

fiuher  had  to  pay  very  large  sums  for  his  ran-  held  to  his  unflinching  desire  of  vengeance 

som,  which  etrcnmstance  obliged  him  to  tax  against  the  dauphin,  now  become  King  Charles 

hb  sutneets  heavily.    Philip  the  Bold  had  also  YII. ;  but  at  last  the  miseries  of  France,  the 

to  eondnct  the  government  of  France  during  the  entreaties  of  the  pope,  and  nerhaps  the  re- 

minarity  and  afterward  insanity  of  his  nephew,  membrance   of  an  appeal  addressed  to  him 

Charies  YL    Bj  his  prudence  the  calamities  by  Joan  of  Arc,  mollified  his  heart ;  conse- 

of  civil  war  were  for  a  time  avoided ;  but  the  quentiy  he  opened  negotiations  with  the  king, 

miceasing  want  of  money  to  meet  his  extrava-  which  resulted  in   a  reconciliation  in  1435. 

gant  expenditures,  both  private  and  public.  From  that  time  the  tide  of  prosperity  flowed 

&roed  2um  freqnentiy  into  measures  not  con-  in  &vor  of  the  French,  who  gradually  expelled 

dacive  to  national  welfare.    On  his  deatii,  the  the  English  from  their  territory,  and  the  assist- 

trecBury  waa  anptv,  so  that  his  sons  had  to  ance  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  largely  contrib- 

sdl  his  plate  to  defray  t^e  expenses  of  his  uted  to  this  result.    Meanwhile  he  devoted 

foneraL    He  died  in  1404^  generally  legretted,  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  dominions 

not  on  a«coaDt  of  the  good  he  had  done,  but  in  the  Low  Countnes.    His  brilliant  court  real- 

bettose  every  one  foresaw  what  commotions  ized  the  visions  of  chivalry;  the  jousts  and 

and  misfortunes  were  to  be  the  consequences  tournaments   given  under   his  sanction   sur- 

of  his  death. — Josn  the  Fbabuss,  his  succes-  passed  in  magnificence  any  that  had  yet  been 

tor,  took  immediate  measures  to  procure  for  witnessed  in  Europe ;  the  wealtii  of  tiie  com- 

himself  the  same  influence  as  his  father  had  mercial  cities  in  Flanders  was  freely  poured 

possessed  in  the  government  of  France,  but  was  forth  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  noble  knights 

opposed  by  the  queen,  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  and  from  all  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to  the  court  of 

the  duke  of  Orleans^  brother  of  the  king.    In  Burgundy.    Philip  was  the  most  respected  sov- 

the  fnry  of  civil  contest,  John  hired  assassins  ereign  of  his  time;  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 

to  murder  lus  rival,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  his  most  powerful  neighbors;  he  generously  wel- 

&I1  a  victim  in  the  very  midst  of  Paris.    Such,  comed  at  his  court  £e  dauphin  Louis,  then  an 

however,  were  the  power  of  the  duke  and  the  exile  from  France ;  encoura^  the  artists  and 

apathy  of  the  times,  that  he  would  probably  learned  men ;  instituted  the  order  of  the  golden 

hare  obtained  a  justification  of  his  conduct  fleece  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with 

from  the  court,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  re-  Isabella  of  Portugal  and  evineed  wisdom  as 

tire  to  his  territories  to  quell  an  insurrection  well  as  liberality.    He  purchased  the  county 

of  the  dtiaena  of  IJ6ge;  the  partisans  of  Or-  of  Kamur,  inherited  the  duchies  of  Brabant 
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and  Umbourg,  and  obtained  by  troatiea  the  sieged  Qranaonf  the  garrison  of  which  he  o^ 
counties  of  Hainanlt,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  dered  to  be  hanged,  in  spite  of  the  tenos  of 
FriecJiuid,  as  well  as  Uie  dachy  of  Luxembourg,  oapitulation.    The  intelligenoe  of  this  cruelty 
By  these  acquisitions  he  became  a  more  power*  roused  a  desire  of  Tengeance  among  the  moan* 
f ul  sovereign  than  his  suzerain  the  king  of  talneers  who  had  flown  to  anns :  they  soon  en- 
France  himself;    and  certfunly,  if  he  had  countered  the  advanced  guard  of  the  duke,  who 
wished  it^  could  have  assumed  the  title  of  king  was  carelessly  marching  through  the  monntsin 
and  asserted  his  entire  independence.    But  he  defiles^  and  raisinff  the  war  cry  of  ^^Granaoiil 
was  satisQed  with  the  consciousness  of  his  Gransonl'*  they  charged  the  Burgnndians  with 
power,  and,  during  the  48  years  of  his  reign,  he  the  utmost  intrepidity.    The  bruliant  cavsliy 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  Burgundy  the  of  the  duke  could  not  withstand  the  attack  of 
most  wealthy,  prosperous,  and  tranquil  of  all  the  Swiss  pikemen.  and  commenced  a  retreat 
the  states  of  Europe.    He  died  in  1467 ;  and  which  was  at  length  converted  into  a  prsctpi- 
the  grief  for  his  loss  was  increased  by  the  dread  tate  flight    A  panic  dispersed  the  whole  srmj 
which  the  character  of  his  successor  inspired. —  of  Charles,  which  left  to  the  viotoiB  the  rioiMst 
Ohabubs  thx  Bold,  who,  as  count  de  Charo-  booty  that  had  been  gained  in  war  for  several 
lais,  was  noted  for  his  rashness,  pride,  obstina-  centuries.     This    defeat,    which  took  pUoa 
cy,  and  cruelty,  more  signally  manifested  the  March  8,  1476,  inspired  Oharles  with  such 
same  qualities  as  soon  as  he  became  duke  of  grief  and  rage  that  for  weeks  he  was  in  a  state 
Burgundy,  and  his  entire  career  was  but  a  sue-  bordering  on  insanity.    At  last  he  resumed  hit 
cession  of  daring  follies  and  rash  eccentricities  wonted  spirits,  and  with  unparalleled  eagomesB 
that  finally  brought  him  to  destruction.    An-  he  attended  to  the  recruiting  of  his  anny. 
other  misfortune  was  that  he  had  to  deal  with  Neither  treasures  nor  efforts  were  spared  to 
the  cunning  and  unscrupulous  Louis  XL    This  make  it  stronger  than  ever.    The  duke  even 
shrewd  prince  knew  too  well  how  to  incite  the  had  recourse  to  threats  and  violence  to  briog 
iiory  of  that  mad  bulL  as  he  used  to  call  his  in  soldiers  from  all  his  provinces;  he  more* 
cousin  of  Burgundy.    The  whole  life  of  Oharles  over  hired  auxiliaries  from  France,  Italy,  and 
was  but  an  open  or  secret  conflict  against  Louis.  England.    At  last  his  troops  were  ready,  and 
The  latter  was  instrnmental  in  the  rebellion  of  he  marched  from  Lausanne   toward  iionti 
several  dties  in  the  Low  Oountries,  which  the  which  the  Swiss  had  fortified,  and  in  the  vicin- 
duke  soon  reduced  and  severely  punished.    In  ity  of  which  their  volunteers  were  slowly  as* 
revenge  he  entored  the  *^  league  of  the  publio  sembling.    The  town  resisted  with  the  utmost 
weal,"  which  had  been  formed  against  Louis  energy,  and  gave  time  to  the  Swiss  to  gather 
XI.  bv  some  discontonted  French  princes,  and  all  their  forces.    They  then  advanced  to  its  le- 
forced  him  into  a  disadvantageous  treaty  at  lie^  and  took  a  formidable  position.    The  heed* 
Ck>nflan&    The  king,  however,  did  not  discon-  less  Charles  rushed  to  attack  them,  Jane  39, 
tinue  his  intrigues,  and  the  powerfal  city  of  but  was  soon  obUged  to  desist     His  troopfl^ 
liege  rebelled  for  the  second  time.    Just  at  assailed  bv  a  tompest  of  rain  which  iignred 
that  moment,  Louis,  escorted  by  a  feeble  com-  their  powder  and  relaxed  their  bowstrings^  bd' 
pany  of  his  personal  retainers,  was  paying  a  gan  to  retire:  when  the  Swiss  pursued  them 
visit  to  Oharles  at  P^ronne ;  on  the  intelligence  with  such  ardor  that  the  Bargnnoian  army  was 
of  the  new  revolt  of  Li^ge,  the  duke  kept  his  completely  routed,  and  Charles  himself  forced 
sovereign  a  prisoner,  and  swore  that  he  would  to  flight.    This  second  defeat  was  the  death- 
take  his  life.    The  crafty  Louis  succeeded  part-  blow  to  his  power.    The  states  of  Bur^midyi 
ly  in  soothing  his  anger,  but  could  only  regain  Flanders,  ana  Brabant  refused  to  mnt  hun  the 
his  liberty  by  submitting  to  the  tonus  of  peace  enormous  sums  which  he  demanded  to  raise  a 
dictated  by  the  duke.    The  most  mortuyiuff  8d  armv,  whUe  the  duchy  c^  Lorraine^  incited 
condition  of  his  liberation  was  that  he  should  by  Rene,  attempted  to  resume  its  independence, 
march  in  person  against  the  insurgents,  and  Charles,  however,  by  exhausting  his  last  re- 
thus  aid  his  vassal  in  suppressing  a  revolt  which  sources,  succeeded  in  procuring  some  troopsi 
he  had  himself  secretly  mstigated.    Meanwhile^  and  went  to  lay  siege  to  Nanqy.    Ben4,Wno 
Charles,  who  aspired  to  the  royal  dignity,  ana  had  secured  the  city  with  a  Mthful  garri- 
wished  to  obtain  it  from  the  emperor  Frederic  son,  proceeded  to  tiie  Swiss  cantons  to  solicit 
ni.,  had  become  vicar  of  the  empire  in  Alsatia.  aid  against  theur  ooounon  enemy.    Kancy,  by 
The  haughty  governor  appointed  by  him  over  a  lengthened  resistance,  gave  KeD6  time  to 
that  province  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  accomplish  his  design.    On  Jan.  4,  1477,  bo 
ciUes,  then  the  allies  of  the  independent  Swiss,  reappeared  before  Nancy  at  the  head  of  the 
ThesCi  fearing  for  their  own  safety,  entored  Swiss  confederates,  attacked  the  BniKundiaoS) 
into  an  intimato  alliance  with  Louis,  and  the  and  being  helped  by  tiie  treason  of  Gampo- 
younjg  Ben6  IT.  of  Lorraine^  whom  Charles  had  Baaso,  an  Italian  fiivorito  of  the  duke,  won  the 
deprived  of  his  duchy,  and  soon  an  important  day.    Charles  himself  was  slain  in  a  somewhat 
war  broke  out    Charles  assembled  a  q>lendid  mysterious  manner,  and  his  body  was  foon^ 
army,  consisting  of  86,000  veteran  soldiers,  ao-  after  2  days*  search,  lying  in  a  rivulet  covered 
companied  by  yie  most  formidable  train  of  with  ice^  and  disflgured  by  wounds,  some  of 
artillery  that  had  yet  been  brought  into  the  which  had  every  appearance  of  being  inflicted 
field,  and  invaded  Switzerland.    He  first  be-  by  ftftftaflfiinfl     The  death  of  Charles  the  Bold 
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TO  tfa«  end  of  the  Bugnndiftn  dominioiL  hftve  In  all  ages  been  interwoTen^ih  flmdoon- 

Lodf  XI.  at  once  seised  on  the  daeby  of  Bur*  eecrated  b^  l£e  oeremoniee  of  religion ;  portions 

gimdj.  fVanofae-Gomt6,  Pioardj,  and  Artois,  of  these  ntes  have  often  sonriyed  the  people 

»  eseneated  French  fiefs;  he  was,  however,  and  the  religion  to  which  they  owed  their  ori- 

otjiged  to  resign  Franohe-Oomtd,  bnt  managed  gin,  and  the  threefold  sprinkling  with  earUi 

to  keep  the  other  provinces.    Mary,  the  heir-  with  which  the  Christian  is  consigned  to  the 

ess  of  Charles,  mairied  yaTimilian  of  Anstriai  tomb,  is  handed  down  to  ns  from  the  pagan 

vhenoe  the  pntenaons  of  Anstria  to  the  own-  Greexs  and  Romans.    Three  methods  chi^y, 

ership  of  tlia  Bnrgnndian  provineea.  The  Low  at  different  times  and  in  different  conntries, 

Ooontries  and  i^ianohe-Comt6  were,  however,  have  been  employed  for  the  disposition  ci  the 

tSk  that  it  ever  poasessed.    Bnt  the  contests  dead:  mommifioation,  incineration,  and  inter* 

brought  on    by  the  eonficting  chums  were  ment     Hammification  was  practised  by  the 

the  origin  of  fffolonged  wars  between  France  Cgyptians  from  the  most  remote  period  to  the 

and  Austria. — ^Thx  PltoyiNOB  of  BuBommT.  6th  oentmy  of  the  Christian  era.    They  em- 

The  duchy  proper,  from  its  reunion  to  France  balmed  not  only  human  corpses  but  those  of 

in  1477,  became  one  of  the  most  important  various  animals,  as  the  ibis,  the  hawk,  the 

provinosa  of  the  kingdom.    It  was,  moreover,  monkey,  the  cat,  together  with  those  «  the 

one  of  the  most  loyaL    When  Francis  1^  by  the  greater  part  of  the  animals  that  were  known 

treaty  of  Madrid,  agreed  to  give  back  to  Charles  to  them.    This  preservatiiMi  of  the  bodies  of 

Y.  an  the  provisoes  once  belonging  to  the  do-  the  dead,  through  a  series  of  ages,  gave  rise  to 

cal  house  of  Bai^;andy,  the  states  of  the  prov-  an  enormous  multiplication  of  mummies.   **•  All 

ince  aol^nnly  protested  tliat  tl^  were  French,  this,"  said  an  Arab  to  a  French  savant,  showing, 

and  the  king  had  no  right  to  give  up  his  sub-  from  the  summit  of  the  great  pyramid,  the  im- 

jeetBf  ff  iba  latter  were  not  willing  to  re-  mense  plain  which  for  the  ^aoe  of  60  square 

nonnee  their  allegiance.    Tlua  province  has  leagues  extends  about  its  base,  '^all  this  is 

formed  the  departments  of  C6te  d*Or,  8aone-et-  mummy." — ^The  Hebrews   in  general    buried 

Loire,  Ain,  and  part  of  Tonne.    It  was  ode-  their  dead,  though,  from  a  passage  in  Isaiah 

brated  for  its  industiy  and  commerce,  but  above  (chap,  zxx.,  v.  dS),  it  woidd  seem  mat  inoinera- 

sH  for  its  wineS|  which  still  preserve  their  an-  tion  was  likewise  practised.    The  cemeteries 

cient  ^ne.          were  invariably  dtuated  without  the  walls  of 

BUBGUNDT  WINiSL  These  fiunous  French  the  citiesi— Among  the  Greeks,  in  historical 

vines,  deriving  their  name  from  the  ancient  times,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  indifferentiy 

province  of  Bofgundv,  have  a  reputation  su-  interred  or  burned,   and  a  c(Mnmon  woid 

perfcor  to  their  popularity.     They  are  never-  Qmmw)  is  used  for  either  metiiod  of  burial 

theleas  wines  of  delicious  flavor  and  bouquet  When  the  body  was  not  burned,  it  was  placed 

It  has  been  sopposed  that  they  would  not  weQ  in  a  eoflin  made  conunonly  of  baked  day  or 

bear  a  sea  voyage,  but  it  is  now  settled  that  eartiienware,  and  buried  without  the  town ; 

when  transported  to  America  and  back,  their  intramural  interment  was  forbidden,  from  the 

quafily  is  greatly  improved.     The  most  re-  superstition   that  the   presence  of  the  dead 

nowned  red  wines  of  Burgundy  are  Romand-  brought  pollution  to  the  living.    If  burned,  the 

Gonti,  doe  Yougeftt,  Chambertin,  and  Riche-  body  was  placed  upon  a  pyre  built  of  wood,  to 

hcfOT^     Chambertin   was   the  favorite  wine  which  fire  was  communicated  in  the  presence 

of  Lwm  XVL  and  of  Kapoleon.    Chablis,  a,  of  those  who  had  attended  the  funeral;  when 

white  wines  has  many  admirers,  bnt  iB  inferior  the  flames  were  extinguished,  the  bones  were 

to  ibm  best  growths  of  the  Garonne  and  the  collected  and  placed  in  urns  made  of  various 

Rhone.    The  annual  produce  of  wine  in  Bur-  materials.     These  were  preserved  in  tombs, 

goody  and  Beaujohiis  is  estimated  at  about  built  conmionly  on  the  roadsides  withont  the 

7,000,000  gallons,  of  which  ^  is  consumed  in  dty  gates.    The  burial  of  the  dead  by  the 

France  and  f  are  exported.  nearest  related  survivors  was  a  sacred  duty, 

BUBI,  the  name  of  a  very  valuable  palm,  and  its  neglect  exposed  them  to  grave  accnsa- 

firand  only  in  the  Philipphie  islands.     The  tiona.    Alter  the  funeral  the  £unily  of  the  de- 

trmk  ia  need  in  the  oonstrnction  of  dwellings;  ceased  partook  of  a  feast  at- the  house  of  the 

aogar  and  brandy  are  made  from  the  sap;  the  nearest  relative,  and  at  Athens  the  period  of 

iooj^  tongh  leaves  make  excellent  mats ;  the  pith  mourning  continued  SO  days,  during  which  other 

is  made  into  cakes,  equal  to  sago  bread ;  the  sacrifices  and  feasts  were  celebrated.    In  the 

ffiaplets  and  rosaries  of  the  converted  natives  representation  of  these  ceremonies  on  monu- 

are  made  frx>m  the  seeds ;  and  the  spines  and  ments,  a  horse's  head  is  usually  found  in  one 

eteiiis  of  the  leaves  yield  a  strong  fibre,  which  comer,  intended  to  representdeath  as  a  journey. 

is  wovMi  into  a  doth  called  sagoron.  The  punishment  of  certain  criminals  was  height- 

BUBIAIa,     The  natural  tenderness  felt  by  ened  by  the  denial  of  frmeral  ritea  and  there 

men  for  the  bodies  oi  those  who  were  dear  to  were  places  both  at  Athens  and  Sparta  into 

them,  as  well  as  the  neceadty  of  removing  from  which  the  bodies  of  such  criminals  were  cast. — 

sight  or  contact  olrjects  which  rapidly  iMoome  In  the  olden  times  of  the  republic  the  Romans 

ofiSsoaive.  has  in  all  ages  led  to  some  disposi-  generally  buried  their  dead,  though  burning 

tiofi  of  the  dead  by  which  it  was  thought  tnese  was  likewise  practised.    Bylla  appears  to  have 

ends  could  beet  be  eflBdoted.    Funeral  rites,  too,  been  the  first  of  the  Cornelian  gent  who  was 
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burned.  TTnder  the  empire  burning  became  ons-  aseendenox,  a  oorresponding  ohanfle  took  pkoe 
ternary,  nntil  it  was  subverted  by  the  gradaal  in  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead;  bodies 
spread  of  Christianity,  and  at  the  end  of  the  were  no  longer  bnmed  but  interred,  and  the 
4th  century  it  had  again  fallen  into  general  offices  of  the  church  were  substituted  for  the 
disuse.    The  fimeral  rites  varied  not  only  with  rites  of  paganism. — At  a  very  early  period  it 
the  wealth  of  the  deceased,  but  somewhat,  too,  became  customary  to  bury  the  dead  in  the  im- 
in  different  periods  of  the  oommonwealth.    In  mediate   neighborhood   of  tiie   ehurcbes,  m 
the  latter  days  of  the  republic  and  under  the  grounds  consecrated  for  the  purpose.    As  the 
earlier  emperors^  the  corpse  of  the  man  of  churdies  were  idways  anrrounded  by  a  vacant 
wealth  was  washed,  anointed  with  oil,  and  per^  space  of  greater  or  less  extent,  for  a  long  time 
fumed  by  the  slaves  of  the  undertakers,  who,  this  practice  was  unattended  by  any  evil  effects: 
from  residing  near  the  temple  of  Venus  Libi-  but  in  towns,  as  the  populatioo  increased  aod 
tina,  where  all  things  necessary  for  funerals  interments  became  more  numerous,  the  boriai 
were  sdd,  were  termed  Libitinarii.     A  coin  grounds  offcm  became  entirely  too  small  for  the 
was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  to  pay  necessities  of  the  public ;  under  such  droom- 
its  ferriage  into  Hades,  and  the  body,  dressed  in  stances,  the  accumulation  of  bodies  in  a  Umited 
the  best  robes  it  had  possessed  when  living,  was  space  led,  at  each  new  burial,  to  scenes  shocking 
placed  with  its  feet  toward  the  door  in  the  ves-  to  the  feelings  of  the  community,  whUe  the 
tlbule  of  the  house.    If  the  deceased  had  ro-  disengagement  of  gasea  resulting  from  th^  de- 
ceived an  honorary  crown,  it  was  placed  upon  composition  proved  delettfionato  the  general 
its  head,  the  couch  was  often  strewn  with  health.    In  liondon,  in  some  of  the  poorer  difl- 
flowers,  and  a  branch  of  cypress  placed  before  tricts,  the  soil  |€  the  churchyards  was  raised  8, 
the  door.    It  was  usual  to  set  aside  a  sum  in  8,  or  even  4  feel  in  a  few  years,  and  in  the  im* 
the  will  for  the  funeral  expenses ;  if  this  had  mediate  neighborhood  of  such  burial  grooDdL 
not  been  done,  the  heir  provided  for  tbem  ao-  epidemic  diseases  were  both  more  common  and 
cording  to    the  extent  of  the   inheritance ;  more  &taL    Within  80  years  there  had  been 
when  there  were  a  number  of  heirs,  the  ex-  interred  in  a  space  not  exceeding  818  aorea» 
penses  were  assessed  upon  them  according  to  1,600,000  bodies.     (*^  Report   on  a  general 
their   respective   shares.     The   ftmeral   took  Scheme  of  Extramuitd  Sepulture,"  by  the  gen* 
place  at  night.    The   procession  was  headed  oral  board  of  health,  London,  1860.)  Beddethe 
by  musiciana;  these  were  followed  by  hired  contaminaticm  of  the  atmosphere  In  the  imme- 
mourners,  who  lamented  and  sang  the  fhnend  diate  n^ghborhood  of  burial  grounds,  accidents 
song ;  after  these  came  the  freedmen  of  the  have  occurred  from  the  carbonic  acid,  given  off 
deceased,    sometmies   amounting    to   a   con-  in  them  during  decomposition,  breaking  into  the 
siderable  number,  wearing  the  cap  of  liberty,  cellars  of  buildings  in  the  neighborhood.   This 
Immediately  preceding  the  corpse  were  persons  occurred  severs!  times  in  Ihe  cellars  of  honses 
bearing  waxen  maska  representing  the  ancestry  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  tiie  cemetery  of  ths 
of  the  deceased ;  the  corpse  itselj^  placed  upon  innocents  at  Paris,  betweoi  the  years  1774  md 
a  couch,  was  oommonly  borne  by  the  freedmoi  1780. — ^The  period  it  takea  for  the  body  todeci^ 
or  by  theimmediaterelatives;  the  £unily  follow-  after  inhumation  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
ed  after — the  men,  contrary  to  usual  custonk,  dimate.  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  covering 
with  their  heads  covered,  the  women  with  in  which  it  is  enveloped.    OrfilaandLesueorin 
their  heads  bare,  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  their  experimenta  found  noting  but  the  skele- 
often  beating  their  breasts  and  uttering  piero-  tons  left'  of  bodiea  that  had  been  buried  14, 15» 
ing  cries,    if  warranted  by  the  rank  of  the  and  18 months;  thk period  was, however,  nnn- 
deceased,  the  procession  passed  through  the  sually  short    Low,  damp  grounds^  particolaiiy 
iorum,  and  an  oration  was  there  pronounced  when  they  are  peroolated  by  water,  hasten  de- 
over  the  body.    Finally,  the  corpse,  with  the  eompontion;   ory,  high,   and  well-ventilited 
couch  upon  which  it  was  borne,  was  placed  upon  ones,  on  the  contrary,  retard  it..    When  numer- 
the  funeral  pyre,  built  commonly  in  the  form  ous  burials,  within  a  comparatively  short  period, 
of  an  altar,  with  Ibur  equal  sides.    The  nearest  have  occurred  in  a  limited  qpace,  the  earth  be* 
relative^  with  averted  face,  kindled  the  pyre^  comes  saturated  with  the  prodncta  of  decompo- 
and  perfiimes,  oils,  artidea  of  food,  ornaments,  sition  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  inci^ble  of 
and  clothing  were  frequenthr  thrown  on  while  farther  absorbing  them;  decomposition  under 
it  was  being  consumed.    When  the  pile  was  such  drcumstances  is  retarded^  and  its  prodoctt 
burned  down,  the  embers  were  extinguished  escape  directly  into  the  atmosphere.    On  being 
with  wine,  the  bones  and  ashes  carefully  col-  left  undisturbed  for  a  few  years^  the  earth  re- 
lected  by  the  nearest  of  kin,  sprinkled  with  covers  its  previous  powers  of  absorption.^ 
perfumes,  and  placed  in  an  urn.  The  urns  were  BubtikgAuvb.    The  facta  that  persons  hsre 
of  various  forms  and  materials,  and  were  buried  occasionaUy  presented  aU  the  ordinary  signs  of 
in  sepulchres  common  to  those  of  the  same  death,  yet  nave  afterward  revived,  and  that 
fiunily.    After  a  funeral  the  mourning  and  sacri*  others  have  undoubtedly  been  buried  as  dead 
fices  were  continued  for  nine  days,  though  by  who  were  still  living,  have  repeatedly  drawn  the 
the  women  mourning  was  sometimes  worn  for  attention  of  both  mdividnals  and  govemmenti 
a  year  on  the  death  of  a  husband  or  father,  to  the  means  necessary  to  guard  against  so  tern- 
As  the  Christian  religion  gradually  obtained  the  ble  an  occurrence.    Window,  tbe  celebrated 
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adaadti^  ia  ndd  to  haTe  been  twice  near^  and  sommon  an  attendant  oonstantly  on  the 
boned  aliye,  and  it  was  in  eonseqaenoe  of  this  vatch.    80  far,  these  preoantions  have  been, 
tbit  be  pnbliahed  a  treatiae  on  the  signs  of  death,  useless ;  a  sarseon  who  for  45  years  had  been 
iovhich  he  comes  to  the  conolnsion  that  indica-  attached  to  tae  mortuary  house  at  Ments, 
tnsof  incipient  jputrefiBction  are  the  only  dgns  had  during  that  period  but  one  nngle  alarm ;  it 
dot  can  be  rcdied  on.    Putrefaction,  however,  oocmred  from  the  corpee  of  an  old  man ;  the  ab- 
eomes  on  at  very  yariable  periods,  and  it  is  not  domen  having  subsided  from  the  dtschaige  of  a 
ahrays  oonvement  to  wait  for  its  occurrence,  lurge  quantity  of  fluid,  the  arms  had  fidlen 
The  rigidity  of  the  musdes  that  supervenes  lengthwise  beside  the  body, 
titer  death  is  a  sign  scarcely  leas  certain,  but  it  BUBIAS,  an  isUmd  of  the  Philippine  archi- 
ls sometimes  transitory  in  its  nature.    For  these  pelago,  lying  between  the  southern  end  of  Luzon 
Bgns  M.  BoQohut  proposes  to  snbstitate  the  and  the  iaUnd  of  Maabate;  area  264  aq.  m.; 
euefal  exploration  of  the  cardiac  region  b^  pop.  about  1,000.    The  greater  portion  of  its 
aoBcnhalioD.    During  a  fainting  fit  the  heart  is  bold,  rocky  suiHaoe  is  devoid  of  any  appearance 
still  beard  to  beat,  aind  in  the  dying,  after  the  of  v^tation ;  but  its  few  miserable  inhabitanta, 
last  expiration  haa  proclaimed  that  all  is  over,  who  are  all  confined  to  a  town' opposite  to  the 
after  the  nplae  has  ceased  to  beat,  and  after  the  shores  of  Luzon,  cultivate  a  little  rice  and 
hand  appiied  over  the  heart  finds  every  thins  x>otatoe8,  which  with  fish  constitute  their  chief 
still,  the  esr  plaoad  upon  the  same  region  still  subsistence. 

heara  for  a  time  the  beating  of  that  organ ;  but  BUBIATS,  Burats,  or  Bithatski,  a  nomadic 
when,  after  having  listened  for  a  sufficient  time,  Tartar  nation  of  many  tribes,  submitted  to  the 
the  practiaed  aosraltator  cannot  distinguish  the  Bussian  empire  in  1644.  They  are  a  branch  of 
beat  of  the  heart,  life  is  over.  (TraiU  de$  the  Oalmncka,  and  muster  a  force  of  82,000 
iiffneg  d§  la  ffu>r%  dKe.,  by  K  Bouchut,  Paris,  Srohers.  They  choose  their  own  mlera,  and 
1849.)  In  fgamining  the  heart  in  a  number  of  support  themselves  by  the  for^s  of  iron,  by 
the  ^ing,  jL  Bouchut  found  that  the  longest  other  mechanic  arts,  and  by  their  nocks.  They 
interval  between  the  pulsations  was  6  seconds ;  are  idolaters,  and  beside  a  supreme  god,  named 
from  a  similar  investigation  M.  Rayer  found  it  Octorgon  Burchan,  god  of  heaven,  they  worship 
it  to  be  7  aeoonds.  **  If,''  concludes  the  latter,  the  planets  as  inferior  deities.  A  few  of  these 
^tbe  absence  of  the  pdsation  of  the  heart  is  people  have  been  converted  to  the  Greek 
verified  by  the  ausooltator  for  a  period  60  times  church,  but  they  retain  an  affection  and  prefer* 
u  great  as  tiie  longest  observed  period,  or  for  an  ence  for  their  old  ceremonies, 
interval  of  5  minutea,  the  patient  ia  undoubtedly  BIJBIDAN,  Jban,  a  French  philosopher  who 
dead."  Even  this,  however,  admits  of  some  ez-  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  14tii  century. 
ceptiona^  In  new-bom  infimta  the  action  of  the  He  was  bom  in  Artois,  but  educated  at  the 
heart  may  have  ceased  for  a  longer  period,  and  university  of  Paris,  where  he  afterward  acquired 
yet  the  child  revive,  and  the  same  tiling  is  said  great  fame  as  a  lecturer.  He  waa  a  disciple  of 
to  have  oeeorred  in  the  cold  atage  of  Asiatic  Occam,  and  was  ultimately  driven  from  Paris 
diokta.  )L  Michel  Levy  proposes  on  these  ao-  by  tiie  persecution  of  the  realists.  He  wrote  a 
counts  that  the  verification  of  decease  should  commentary  on  the  metaphyaica  of  Aristotle. 
takejdaee  at  2  periods,  separated  by  an  interval  Hia  celebrity  in  modem  times,  however,  arises 
of  24  hours,  and  oonaiaers  that  if,  on  both  these  from  an  apologue  which  he  invented  to  illu»- 
oecaaicmi^  the  absence  of  all  movement  of  the  trate  the  doctrine  of  f^  wUL  ^^  An  ass,"  saya 
heart  fiir  a  sufficient  lengtii  of  time  is  noticed  Buridan,  ^  placed  midway  between  two  bundlea 
by  a  competent  obaerver,  the  interment  may  of  hay,  would  maintain  hia  position,  and  die  of 
take  plaoe  in  perfect  aafety.  When  by  an  ex-  starvation,  if  he  had  no  choice ;  but  if  he  turns 
oeas  of  precaution  ftirther  evidence  of  death  to  one  siae  or  the  other  for  the  purpose  of 
may  be  desired,  he  recommends  the  api>lication  satisfying  his  appetite,  then  he  has  choice^  and 
of  an  iron  heated  to  redness  to  the  skin ;  tiiis  of  course  freedom  of  wilL"  This  profk)sition, 
has  the  doable  advantage  of  distinffuiahing  be-  commonly  called  ^  Buridan's  ass,"  waa  long  a 
tween  real  and  apparent  death,  and  of  rouaing  source  of  great  perplexity  to  the  schools, 
the  patient  eneigetically  where  death  has  not  BUBIGNT,  Jkan  LivxsQUi  db,  a  French 
ocevred.  The  apj^cation  of  a  red-hot  iron  to  miacellaneoua  writer,  bom  at  Rheims  in  1692, 
the  hving  body  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  8, 1786.  In  his  15th  year 
to  eanse  the  total  destmotion  of  the  whole  be  besan  to  manifeat  that  inaatiable  thirst  for 
thifkneas  of  the  akin,  the  ii\|ury  being  aurround-  knowledffe  which  ever  after  diatinguiahed  him. 
ed  by  a  vivid  redness,  canaea  in  the  dead  body  In  1718  he  removed  to  Paris,  where,  in  con- 
merely  a  alight  ahrivelling  <tf  tiie  epidermia^  junction  with  his  2  brothers,  he  engaged  in 
and  a  searing  of  the  auMrficial  layer  of  the  the  compilation  of  a  sort  of  manuscript  ency- 
tme  akhi.  To  prevent  uie  occurronce  of  pre-  dopssdia,  which,  when  completed,  formed  12 
natore  interment  mortuary  houaea  have  been  large  foHo  volumea,  whence  he  drew  the  ma- 
boilt  ia  many  of  the  towna  of  Germany,  in  teruda  for  many  of  hia  aubaequent  publications. 
which  the  deed  are  retained  for  a  time  before  His  largeat  wore,  a  treatiae  on  the  pml  power, 
the  final  interment.  A  bell-pull  is  so  arranged  is  not  much  esteemed,  but  his  lives  of  £rasmua| 
in  oonnection  with  the  extremitiea  of  the  corpse,  Grotiua,  Bosanet,  and  Oardinal  du  Perron,  are 
that  the  ali^itest  motion  will  sound  an  alarm,  interesting. 
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BURKE.  L  A  ooantr  of  K<Nrth  Oarolina,  and  Mrtoiy.  After  taldiig  hb  bftdhielor's  de- 
.  abounding  in  beautiful  mountain  scenery.  It  is  me  (1749),  he  made  an  spplicatioa  for  the  pro- 
traversed  by  the  Blue  Ridge  near  its  N.  W.  bor-  fessorship  of  logic  in  the  university  of  Glai- 
der.  The  soil  is  very  fertUe  in  some  places,  and  gow,  which  was  nnsacceflsfol.  His  principal 
produces  ezcdlent  pasturage.  Indian  com,  taste,  at  that  period,  was  for  metaphyaoa^  aod 
wheat,  oats,  hay,  cattle  and  swine,  are  the  staples,  he  projected  a  refutation  of  the  systems  of 
The  productions  in  1850  were  282,287  bushels  Berkeley  and  Locke^  which  he  does  not  appear 
of  Indian  com,  16,018  of  wheat,  86,959  of  oata  to  have  completed.  It  may  be  inferred  from 
and  1,200  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6  com  ana  the  aouteness  displayed  in  his  subsequent  wiit- 
flour  mills,  2  tanneries,  28  churches,  and  960  inga  that,  if  he  had  cwried  out  his  purpose,  he 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value  of  real  would  have  ridden  a  pretty  suooessfol  tiit 
estate  in  1857,  $694,898.  It  was  organised  in  agunst  those  masters  of  the  ring.  Heantime, 
1777,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  statesman  and  he  had  entered  his  name  in  the  middle  temple 
orator  Edmund  Burke.  Area,  450  sq.  m.  Fop.  at  London,  and  in  1750  proceeded  thither  to  oe- 
in  1850,  7,772,  of  whom  2,182  were  sUves.  gin  the  study  of  the  law.  It  is  oommoDlyrcp- 
Oapital,  MorgantoWn.  11.  A  coun^  of  Georgia,  resented  that  Burke  went  up  to  Londou  as  a 
oiganized  in  1777,  separated  from  South  Oaroli-  needy  adventurer,  dependent  upon  his  pen  far 
na  b V  Savannah  river.  The  Ogeechee  forms  its  support,  and  willing  to  take  any  occupation  that 
southern  boundary.  It  has  a  somewhat  hilly  sur-  might  befall  him;  but  the  more  authentic  ao- 
&ce  and  a  fertile  solL  In  1850  Burke  county  counts  show  that  his&ther  was  then  an  attorney 
poduced  19,175  bales  of  cotton,  a  cropezoeeded  in  laroe  practice,  who  made  the  amplest  allow- 
in  no  county  of  the  state  except  Houston.  Dur-  ance  mr  nis  support.  (See  prefiice,  hr  his  exec- 
ing  the  same  year  it  yielded  648,608  bushels  of  utors,  to  the  "  Obscurvations  on  the  Conduct  of 
com,  28,260  bushels  of  oats,  and  111,282  bush*  the  Minority  in  the  Seanon  of  1798,**  a  pam- 
els  of  sweet  potatoes.  The  value  of  land  in  phlet  not  contained  in  the  usual  editions  of  his 
1856  was  $2,817,650.  Limestone,  buhratone,  worksw)  He  was,  moreover,  of  ef  cellent  fami- 
gypsnm,  agate,  chalcedony,  and  jasper  are  the  ly,  by  his  mother's  side ;  she  being  the  great 
principal  mineral  productions.  Trade  is  greatly  niece  of  Miss  Ellen  Nagle,  who  married  6jWa- 
sacilitated  by  the  central  railroad,  which  inter-  nus  Spenser,  the  eldest  son  of  the  poet.  little 
aeots  the  county,  and  by  the  Savannah  river,  is  known  of  his  law  studies  or  of  his  life  in  Loo* 
which  is  navigable  along  its  borders.  Area,  don,  except  that  he  wrote  for  the  periodical 
1,040  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1856,  15,260.  of  whom  and  newspapers  on  politics,  and  in  1755  was 
10J998  are  slaves.    Oapital,  Waynesborou^^  offered    some    place    imder    government  in 

jBUBKB,  i£DA2ru8,  an  American  Judge  and  America,  which  he  was  deterred  from  aooept- 

Solitician.  bom  in  Qalway,  Ireland,  in  1748,  ing  by  the  opposition  of  his  father.    His  &ft 

led  in  Charleston,  6.  C,  March  80, 1802.    He  separate  litwaiy  production  was  *^  A  Vindi- 

was  educated  at  St  Omer's  for  a  priest,  visited  cation  of  Natural  Society,''  purporting  to  be  by 

the  West  Indies,  came  thence  to  South  Oarolina  '*  a  lato  noble  writer,"  in  vhioh  he  imitated  the 

near  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  style  and  manner  of  Lord  Bolingbroko  with  re* 

war,  and  aerved  as  a  volunteer  in  the  patriot  markable  adroitness ;  so  mudi  so  that  maoj 

army.    He  was  a  lawyer  by  on^ession,  and  in  competent  critics,  such    as  WarburUm  aad 

1778  was  appointed  judge  of  tne  supreme  court  Chesterfield,  are  said  to  Iiave  taken  it  Ar  an 

of  the  newly  organized  state.  When  Obarleston  authentic  work.    Had  they  considered  it  doae- 

fell  in  1780,  he  again  joined  the  army,  but  r&-  ly,  however,  thev  must  have  discovered  in  it 

snmed  his  judicial  office  in  1782.    He  was  op-  tokens  of  a  brilliancy  of  ima^nation  and  of  a 

posed  to  the  federal  constitntion  because  he  vehement  natural  eloquence,  to  which  Bdiog- 

feared  consolidated  power,  was  several  times  a  broke  never  attiuned.    It  appeared  in  1766, 

U.  S.  senator,  and  wrote  a  fsumous  pamphlet  and  is  worthy  of  note  aa  weU  for  the  light 

Ittainst  the  aristocratic  features  of  the  society  which  it  throws  upon  tlie  tendency  of  hia 

of  the  Cincinnati,  which  was  subsequently  trans-  speculations  at  that  time,  as  for  its  unoonunon 

lated  by  Mirabeau,  and  used  wittx  great  effect  vigor  and  beauty  of  composition.    Borke  was 

by  him  during  the  French  revolution.    He  be-  then  in  his  27th year ;  yet,  afewmonthslater,we 

eame  chancellor  of  South  Oarolina  a  abort  time  find  him  publiahing  his  "^  Philosophical  Inqnirj 

before  his  death.     Judee  Burke  was  distin-  into  the  Or^in  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  ana 

guished  for  hia  wit ;  but  he  was  also  an  upright  Beautiful,"  a  treatise  whidi  for  many  years  o^ 

and  earnest  republican,  and  posaoasod  varied  ao-  cupied  a  nrat  rank  in  the  ssathetic  hteratore  of 

oompliahmentSL  Enj^and  although  it  is  now  superseded  by  the 

BlTBEE,  Editovd,  a  British  statesman,  ora-  profounaer  resettfohes  of  tiie  continental  writen. 

tor,  and  writer,  bom  in  Dublin.  Jan.  1, 1780,  The  same  year  he  went  to  Bath  for  his  health, 

died  at  Beaoonafield«  Ju^  9, 1797.    He  receiv-  where  he  married  a  Miss  Nugent,  the  daughter 

ed  the  rudiments  of  nis  education  at  Oastietown  of  a  distant  relative,  Dr.  Christopher  Nugent  Oa 

Boche,  was  afterward  put  under  tiie  tuition  hia  return  to  London,  in  April  1757,  he  'v 

of  a  learned  Quaker  at  Ballitore,  in  the  countv  supposed  to  have  publisned  **  An  Account  of  the 

ofKildareuindentered  Trinity  college  (Dublin)  European  Settlements  in   Amvica,''  2  roll, 

in  1744.    five  vears  were  spent  there  in  the  dili-  althouc^  that  work  ia  not  included  in  the  oooi* 

gent  study  of  the  classics,  met^hydcs,  rhetoric,  mon  emtions  of  his  writings.    The  iaot  of  hia 
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frihonlnp  of  It  is  said  to  rest  upon  the  still  money  having  h^aoi  adyanoed,  at  first  as  a  loan, 

atantaiitoffraph  reoeipt  for  fifty  goineas,  which  and  afterward  as  a  gift,  by  the  marqals  of 

lie  giw  to  the  publisher  DodBley,by  whom  it  Rockingham.     In  1769  Barke  published  hia 

WIS  printed.    The  beginning  at  a  history  of  first  political  pamphlet^  called  "  Obseryationa 

lagjand  was  written  by  him  for  the  same  pnb-  on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation,"  being  a  reply  to 

&her,  and  the  narrative  down  to  the  time  of  another  on  the  ** Present  State  of  the  Nation.'' 

King  John  printed,  when  for  some  reason  or  This   was  followed   the   next  year   by   his 

other  it  was  aoapoiaed.    The  probability  is,  that  *'  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents,"  whic& 

m  he  was  then  also  employed  in  writing  the  sarpassed  in  luminousness,  vigor,  and  beauty, 

**  Annual  Begiater,"  begun  by  Dodsley  in  1769,  any  thing  that  he  had  yet  achieved.    In  Nov. 

be  scarcely  found  time  for  the  investigations  and  1771,  he  was  appointed  agent  of  New  York,  to 

Btudiea  of  his  more  elaborate  nndertiudng.    His  represent  the  interests  of  that  colony  near  the 

giy  on  the  ^* Register"  was  £100  per  volume,  government  and  before  the  people.  He  was 
y  these  various  publications  he  had  made  also  bmrily  occupied  in  parliament,  in  the  d^ 
himadf  iavorablv  known,  both  in  literary  bates  ft  which  ne  took  always  a  prominent 
and  pofitical  drdes^  and  it  was  not  long  b^  part.  During  the  sessions  of  1772-^3  he  par* 
£oire  he  was  invited  to  an  active  partici-  ticnlariy  distinguished  himself  by  his  masterly 
pataon  in  political  life.  When  Lord  mlifisz  and  ponderous  reviews  of  the  affairs  of  the  East 
went  over  to  Ireland,  aa  lord  lieutenant,  in  Lidia  company.  Still  more  did  he  distinguidi 
1761,  he  made  Wuiiam  Qerard  Hamilton,  often  himself  during  the  next  session,  1774,  on  the 
deeigiiated  aa  Single  Speech  Hamilton,  his  chief  state  of  America,  then  driven  almost  into  insur* 
seoroibnyywJiomad^  Burke  his  private  secretary,  rection  by  the  course  of  Uie  imperial  govem- 
The  servioes  and  talents  of  the  latter  secured  ment.  ^  great  speech,  on  American  taxation, 
him,  in  Aj^ril,  1768,  a  pennon  of  JB800  per  annum  was  delivered  on  April  19  of  that  year.  On 
on  tho  Insh  establi^unent;  but  as  Hamilton,  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  he  was  nomi- 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  it  for  him,  nated  I6r  the  city  of  Bristol,  for  which,  after  a 
conceived  that  Burke  was  thereby  bound  to  him  severe  and  protracted  electoral  contest  of  27 
for  lifiiL  the  indignant  young  pensioner  speedily  days,  he  was  returned  on  Nov.  8.  On  March 
sonenaered  the  boun^.  On  the  breaking  up  82, 1775,  he  delivered  another  poweriul  and 
oftfaeGrettville  administration,  two  years  later,  eloquent  speech  in  behalf  of  the  Americans^ 
the  marquis  of  Boddngham  assumed  the  man*  which  he  subsequently  sent  to  the  press.  The 
sgemeot  of  affiura^  and  appointed  Burke  his  vehemence  with  whicb  he  entered  into  the 
private  secretary.  Soon  afterward  he  waa  oanse  of  the  colonists  rendered  him  unpopular 
non^t  into  pariiament  as  member  for  Wen-  with  his  constituents,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
dover,  in  Buddnghamshire,  a  borough  belong-  defend  himself  in  ^^  Two  Letters  to  Gentlemen 
ing  to  Lord  Yemey.  The  very  day  he  took  his  of  Bristol,"  which  evince  remarkable  independ* 
seat  (Jan.  14, 1766)  in  this  new  and  appropriate  ence  as  well  as  abiHtv.  All  the  while  the 
theatoe,  he  made  some  remarks  on  tne  address  questions  of  the  Oatholic  disabilities  and  of  the 
of  thanks  to  the  throne,  which  attracted  the  trade  with  Ireland  occupied  a  liu'ge  share  of 
&vorable  attention  of  Pitt.  Well  they  might  his  attention.  On  Feb.  11, 1780,  he  introduced 
Attraot  his  attention,  for  no  man  had  ever  ap-  his  celebrated  bills  for  regulating  the  household, 
peared  in  that  scene  more  wonderfully  qualified  the  army ,navy,and  pension  pay-ofBces,ordnance^ 
fi>r  acting  a  leading  part  in  it  tlian  Burke.  In  the  mint,  the  exchequer,  &o.,  which  he  com- 
a  little  while  he  became  the  animating  spirit  of  mended  in  a  speech  on  ^'  Economical  Reform," 
the  Rockingham  administration,  and  in  the  which  for  breadth  of  view,  force  of  reasoning, 
stormy  and  perilous  debates  which  grew  out  brilliancy  of  illustration,  and  eloquent  appeid,  is 
of  the  question  of  the  American  stamp  act,  his  -almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  records  of  par- 
^hqamst  voice  was  the  most  effective  in  secur-  liamentary  eloquence.  But  the  splendor  of  his 
ing  moderste  and  conciliatory  measures.  Out  talents  did  not  reconcile  the  electors  of  Bristol 
<tf  the  house,  aa  well  as  in  the  house,  his  Indus-  to  his  politics,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  &e 
try  was  most  inde&tigable,  while  his  knowledge  next  election,  he  declined  to  stand  a  candidate, 
of  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  history,  the  con-  But  the  country  was  not  destined  to  lose  his 
ditkm,  and  the  feelings  of  the  colonies,  was  ex-  services,  nor  posterity  the  ddight  of  his  oratori* 
ceedin^y  uaefuL  On  the  dissolution  of  the  oal  displays.  He  was  returned  for  Malton, 
Rockingham  government  in  July,  1766,  Burke  which  borough  he  continued  to  represent  dur- 
wrote  **  A  Short  Account  of  alate  Short  Admin-  ing  the  remainder  of  his  career.  The  Rocking- 
istnttion,"  in  which  he  vigorously  defimded  the  ham  party  coming  into  power  in  March,  1782, 
policy  of  the  whigs.  InUie  compronuse  cabi-  Burke  became  a  privy  councillor,  and'  pay- 
net  which  Lord  Ciiatham  undertook  to  form  he  master-general  of  the  forces ;  but,  not  possessing 
waa  offered  a  phuse,  which  he  declined,  as  he  an  aristocratic  fiunUy  connection,  in  accordance 
did  a  rimHar  offer  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  with  the  spirit  of  those  days,  he  was  not  allow- 
Grsfton  in  1767.  The  parnament  was  dissolv-  ed  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  No  office  in  the  gift 
ed  in  1768,  when  Burke  was  again  returned  for  of  the  government  was  more  lucrative  than 
Wendover.  About  the  same  time,  he  purchas-  that  of  paymaster ;  yet  Burke's  first  act  was 
ed  for  £20,000  a  beautiful  estate  near  Beacons-  to  introauce  a  bill  for  its  reorganization,  which 
fidd,  Bnckiaghamahire ;  a  part  of  the  purchase  materially  lessened  his  own  emoluments.    We 
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may  Judge  of  the  worth  of  it,  when  it  is  stated  Among  his  latest  cares  was  the  foandation  of  a 
that  he  effected,  in  that  department  alone,  an  school  for  the  children  of  French  emigrants, 
ammal  saving  or  £47,000.    Un  the  death  of  the  He  died  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  preserr- 
marquis  of  Rockingham,  Bnrke  retired  fot  a  ing  his  facnlties  to  the  last,  and  cansing  to 
time :  but  the  ministry  of  the  duke  of  Forthind,  be  read  to  him,  on  his  death-bed,  the  beaaU- 
in   1788,  restored  him  to  his  former  plaoe.  ful  essay  of  Addison,  in  the  ^*  Spectator,^'  oa 
With   that   year  began   his   labors  on  East  the  immortality  of  the  soul. — ^Amiable  in  pri- 
Indian   affairs,  with   his  yolnminous  reports  vate  life,  exemplary  in   all  his  relations,  of 
on  the  administration  of  justice  in  Bcoigalf  unexampled    powers    of   oonyersation,    and 
and   other   provinces ;    and  for  6  years,  to  munificently  accomplished  in  the  vaiiotu  wtXka 
May  7, 1789,  he  may  be  said  to  have  lived  in  of  philosophy,  science,  politics,  history,  and 
IncQa,   so  deeply   was   he   absorbed  in  the  literature,  ne  nad  endeared  himiself  to  a  large 
investigations    and    trials   which    arose    out  dxtde  of  friends,  as  much  by  the  beantj  of 
of  the  subject.     It  was  during  this  interval  his  character  as  by  the  prodigious  oi^acitiei 
that    he    conducted    the    famous    idfpeach*  of  his  intellect.     Burke  Justly  reached  by 
ment  of  Hastings,   in  which  he  raised  his  the  mere  force  of  his  abilities  the  most  ele- 
reputation    as     an    orator    to    its    highest  rated  positions  ofstatesmanship;  as  an  orator,  he 
dignity  and  glory.    Yet  the  arduous  labors  of  stands  at  the  head  of  Bridan  eloquence;  his 
the  India  business  were  but  the  prelude  to  other  writings,  distinguished  by  ^  imperial  imansa- 
exertions,  which  rendered  the  closing  years  of  his  tion  ^  and  a  mighty  sweep  of  log^c,  are  still  the 
life  the  most  memorable  in  his  history.    The  study  of  rhetoncians,  after  the  interest  of  thdr 
great  French  revolution  had  broken  oat,  and  aubjects  has  mainly  passed  away;  and  he  leaves 
Burke,  with  an  audacity  that  almost  equals  that  to  posterity  a  name  unspotted  by  any  vice  or 
of  the  ancient  king  who  sought  to  curb  the  weakness.  Under  such  circumstances,  even  they 
risings  of  the  sea,  undertook  to   check  the  whocannotooincide  with  his  political  theories, 
spread  of  its  doctrines  and  spirit.    In  1790  his  are  glad  to  acknowledge  his  genius,  and  to  admire 
''  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  of  France  "  ap-  the  uniform  probity  of  his  conduct.  Amerioaru, 
peared,  and  80,000  copies   were  sold  almost  especially,  will  long  continue  to  cherish  his 
on   the   day   of  its   publication.    It  was   a  memory,  because  of  the  uscrifol  and  magnanimoos 
mi^ificent  outburst  of  mingled  logic,  wrath,  services  he  rendered  their  fathers  in  the  dsik 
and  imagination,  which  aroused  a  tnousand  days  which  preceded  their  emancipation.'A 
pens  in  answer,  and  filled  the  world  with  his  newhistory  of  his  life  and  times,  by  Thomas  Mso- 
name.    The  extremelv  conservative  sentiments  ^^if^t,  was  commenced  in  London,  1858, 2  vols. 
of  it.  which  appeared  to  rebuke  every  form  at       fiUREE,  Sir  Johv  Bkbnabd,  an  English  gen- 
popular  discontent  and  resistance  of  tyranny,  ealogist,  bom  in  London  in  1814.    His  fauier, 
led  to  an  open  rupture  between  Burke  and  Fox,  the  late  Mr.  John  Burke,  who  died  in  1848,  was 
who  was  then  the  leader  of  the  whigs  in  the  cadet  of  an  ancient  family  in  Ireland,  and  be- 
house  of  commons.    The  scene  of  their  sepa-  came  attached,  as  rei>orter  and  editor,  to  the 
ration  is  described  by  contemporary  writers  as  London  press.    He  originated  many  liter^ 
the  most  affecting  in  the  annals  of  politics,  and  speculations,    among   others    the   *^  Standard 
we  cannot  even  now  read  the  speeches  on  the  Novels,''  a  series  of  republications^  at  a  tenth  of 
occasion  without  emotion.    Burke  thereafter  the   ori^al   price,  with    new  introdootions 
stood  almost  alone  in  his  politics,  yet  his  tongue  by    the    authors^   and   illnstrations  by  able 
and  his  pen  were  incessantly  engaged  in  the  artists.    He  was  the  founder  and  first  editor 
discussion  of  the  themes  which  filled  his  heart  Qatterly  assisted  by  his  2  sons)  of  ^Bnrke's 
His  ^^  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,"  Peerage  and  Baronetage,"  long  established  as  the 
July,  1791,  his  '^Letters  to  Sir  Hercules  Lang^  most  complete  and  accurate  of  its  class,  and  so 
ri8he,"1792,  his '*  Thoughts  on  French  AfGiirs,"  popular  that  anew  edition   is  annually  ex* 
his  '*  Remarks  on  the  roUcy  of  the  Allies,"  nausted.    This  work  is  said  to  have  been  one 
1798,  and  a  variety  of  other  pamphlets,  show  of  the  most  remunerative  of  the  numerous  pnb- 
the  activity  of  his  mind  as  well  as  the  earnest-  lications  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  OolburD.of  Lon* 
ness   of  his   seal.    But   on  June   20.  1794,  don.    In  Hay,  1867,  the  copyright  of  tniswoi^ 
he  retired  from  the  house  of  commons  rorever,  was  sold  for  a  large  sum,  although  burdened 
conceiving  that  he  had  played  his  part,  and  with  the  payment  of  £400  per  annum  to  which- 


Burke,  infiicted  upon  him  a  terrible  Mr.  Burke  also  brought 

blow,  yet  he  retained  his  cheerfulness  and  ao-  ageJ'  in  1  vol.  8vo,  and  the  **  General  Armory 

tivity.     In  1796    he  received  a  pension   of  en  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,"  and  the 

£1,200  from  the  civil  list,  and  soon  after  an-  *<  History  of  the  Landed  Gentry."— Sir  J.  Ber- 

other  of  £2,600  from  the  4^  per  cent.  fund,  nard  Burke,  called  to  the  English  bar  at  the 

In    his    retirement,    however,    his  pen   was  Middle  Temple,  in  1889,  succeeded  him  as  editor 

still  busy,  and  in  a  "Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,"  of  the  *^  Peerage,"  and  haa  also  brought  oat  re* 

1796,  he  showed  all  his  original  splendor  and  vised  and  extended  editions  of  his  other  worlc«. 

nerve.  The  same  year,  also,  he  pubushed  ^*  Two  BURKE,  Jonx  Dolt,  author  of  one  of  the 

Letters  on  the  Proposal  for  a  Eegidde  Peace."  beet  histories  of  Virginia,  born  in  Ireland,  edu- 
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citad  tt  T^nnity  college,  Dtiblin,  was  killed  in  a  ings  of  Bnrlamaqai  are  remarkable  for  the 

dael  vith  aFrendimaa,  near  Oampbell's  bridge,  deamess  and  precision  of  their  style,  and  have 

W  Ai»il  12,  1808.    He  came  to  this  oonntry  been  nsed  as  text-books  in  several  of  the  Ger- 

Jq  1797,  oondneted  a  newspaper  at  Boston,  and  man  universities,  and  in  that  of  Oambridge, 

idaeqnently  another  in  New  York,  where  he  England.    He  fonnd  many  of  his  materials  in 

WIS  arrested  nnder  the  sedition  law.    He  after-  Grotins,  Pnffendorf^  and  Barbejrao,  bat  these 

ward  removed  to  Petersburg,  Y&,  where  he  become  in.  his  hands  freed  from  every  digres- 

praetised  law  and  wrote  his  nistory.    He  was  sion  and  reduced  to  a  geometrical  simpHoity 

tba  anthor  of  a  few  dramas  on  historical  sab-  and  order.    His  principal  works  are,  "Princi- 

jicto,  one  of  which  was  entitled  *'  Banker  HilL'*  pies  of  Natural  Law,''  published  in  1747,  and 

BURKE,  WnxiAif,  an  Irish  shoemaker,  resi-  *^  Principles  of  Political  Law,"  1751. 
deat  in  Edinburgh,  arraigned  with  his  neighbor  BURLEIGH,  Wiluav  Osoni,  Lord,  bom  at 
Hare,  in  Dec.  1828,  charged  with  committing  8  Bourne,  linoolnshire,  Sept.  18, 1520,  died  Aug. 
mordeim.  Convicted  on  one  of  the  indictments  4, 1598.  He  has  been  ciuled  the  son  of  a  plain 
he  was  condemned  to  death.  Shortly  before  his  country  gentleman,  but  his  father  was  master 
execution  be  eonlbsBed  that  in  connection  wiUi  of  the  robes  to  Henry  Y HI.,  and  cotdd  early  in- 
Hare,  he  had  murdered  15  persons  since  tiie  troduce  him  to  the  ways  of  courts,  which, 
b^nninff  of  1828,  and  had  sold  their  bodies  to  whether  from  long  habitude  or  natural  tem- 
an  Edinourgh  surgeon.  In  1827,  a  debtor  of  perament,  none  better  understood  or  pursued. 
Hare  dying  in  his  house,  the  latter,  to  obtain  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  a  debate 
his  due,  secretly  sold  the  body.  Burke  was  with  2  priests,  in  which  he  attacked  papal 
privy  to  the  ooomTence,  and  the  facility  of  the  snpremacy,  so  pleased  the  king  that  Oedl  was 
trade  prompted  them  to  their  career  of  crime,  at  once  received  into  royal  favor.  At  the  death 
The  victims  were  in  moet  cases  first  intoxicated  of  Henry,  Cecil  continued  in  &vor  with  Edward 
and  then  sdfled.  This  exposure  subjected  the  VI.,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  in 
British  anatomical  schools  to  legal  oonditiona  1548.  Onthefallof  the  lord  protector,  Somerset, 
in  riieir  means  of  obtaining  subjects.  who  had  been  his  friend  and  patron,  Cecil  was 
BCREEL^  HscnuoH,  a  Gennan painter, born  for  a  time  involved  in  his  disgrace;  bat 
ia  Pirmasena^  in  Bhenish  Bavaria,  Sept  9, 1802.  he  found  a  way  of  making  his  peace,  and  after 
He  stodied  at  the  academy  of  Munich  and  in  Ita-  a  short  imprisonment  was  restored  to  favor, 
ly,  and  gained  much  reputation  by  his  sketches  The  duke  of  Northumberland,  Somerset's  rival 
k  Italian  life  and  scenery,  of  which  a  ^^^Con-  and  successor,  was  also  a  patron  of  Cecil,  who 
Toy  of  BiirandB^'  in  the  Gampagna  of  Rome  is  avoided  compromising  himself  in  the  question  of 
the  best  Since  his  return  tolSavaria,  he  has  the  succession,  and,  trimming  his  saus,  adroit- 
execnted  a  variety  of  views  of  the  Bavarian  ly  adzed  an  opportunity  aS  soon  as  he  saw  that 
noontalna  and  of  the  Tyrol,  a  great  number  of  the  cause  of  mary  was  likely  to  be  successful, 
pictorea  of  the  popular  life  around  him,  and  of  and  tendered  his  submission,  which  was  gra- 
the  cow-keepers'  cottages  in  Switzerland,  pastor-  cionsly  accepted.  During  the  reign  of  Hary  he 
al  sketches  cj  animals,  and  winter  landscapes.  took  no  important  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
BURKITT,  WiLUAii,  an  English  divine,  though  a  Protestant  at  heart  conformed  out- 
born  at  HHdiam,  in  Suffolk,  in  1650,* died  at  wardly  to  the  queen^s  religion,  and  thereby  pro- 
Dedham,  in  Essex,  in  1708.  He  was  zealous  in  served  a  share  of  royal  favor.  As  a  oonntry  gen- 
eoUecting  aid  for  the  French  Protestants  who  tleman,  he  took  part  in  the  debates  of  the  honse 
soflbred  fiom  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  of  commons,' and  ventured  to  oppose  the  govern- 
Kantes;  and,  throng  his  instrumentality,  a  ment,  but  in  a  temperate  manner.  When  Mary ^s 
nuQister  waa  procured  to  preach  the  gospel  in  increasing  ill  health  indicated  the  prudence  of 
CarolinaL  He  wrote  a  popular  commentary  on  such  a  step,  Cecil  opened  a  correspondence  with 
the  New  Testament  the  princess  EUzaoeth,  who^  on  her  accession 
BURLAMAQUI,  JiAsr  Jaoqttbs,  a  Swiss  to  the  throne,  at  once  appointed  him  her  secre- 
writer  upon  civil  law,  bom  at  Geneva,  July  24^  tary  and  eventually  lord  treasurer.  Thence- 
16ft4^  died  AprU  8, 1748.  His  early  education  forward,  till  the  end  of  his  long  life,  he  was  in 
was  directed  bv  his  father,  a  learned  man  and  reality  Elizabeth^s  prime  minister.  In  1671  he 
aecretary  of  the  repubhc.  While  engaged  in  was  created  Baron  Burleigh.  The  wise  and 
pfailosophioal  investigations  he  felt  Umsdf  eminently  prudent  nolicy  which  distinguished 
orawn  to  the  study  of  natural  law  and  of  the  the  reign,  of  Elizabetn,  is  no  doubt  traceable  to 
rights  ot  men ;  and  his  progress  was  such  that  Burleigh.  Elizabeth's  impetuous  and  tyran- 
be  was  not  quite  26  when  he  obtained  the  title  nical  disposition  would  have  involved  her  gov- 
of  honorary  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  his  emment  in  an  endless  sea  of  troubles.  The 
native  dty.  He  travelled  in  England,  Holland,  epoch  was  one  in  which  doctrines  dangerous 
sod  France^  and  returning  to  C^neva  in  1728,  to  supremacy  were  rife ;  when  men's  mindsL 
be  began  his  coarse  of  lectures,  which  brought  disturbed  by  new  opinions,  had  not  yet  settled 
great  reputation  to  himself  and  the  university,  down  into  a  decided  political  creed.  She  had 
After  15  years  he  resigned  his  professorship  by  the  good  sense  to  discriminate  Burleigh's  usea 
reaaon  of  31  health,  and  became  a  member  of  the  to  temper  her  more  fiery  nature ;  and  no  back- 
sovereign  council,  where  he  continued  to  render  biting  or  aspersion  of  envious  rivals  could  dis- 
aervioe  to  the  state  nnt^  Ids  death.    The  writ-  parage  her  trusty  servant  in  her  estimation. 
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Aocostomed  to  thread  his  waj  through  tibewiles  lyiiig  betweenthe  Atlantioon  tiheS.£.,andth« 
of  diplomaoY,  Burleigh  was  alwajs  well  inform-  DeUware  river  on  the  K.  W.  Hie  sQr&oe  it 
od  of  the  plota  which  were  continnally  in  pro-  level.  The  soil  near  the  river  is  remarki^lj 
gresB  or  contrivance  against  the  queen's  person  fertile ;  in  other  localities  it  is  saody.  Vint 
or  the  peace  of  the  country.  His  sagacity  and  woods  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  wwXj, 
ooolness  outwitted  them  aU.  Burleigh's  public  Bog  iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  in  the  ▼esten 
life  is  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  bril-  portion  are  frequentlj  found,  imbedded  in  marl, 
liant  Leicester,  the  gallant  Essex,  the  chivalrous  petrified  vegetables,  and  animal  relics,  mcU  86 
and  polished  Ralei^^  were  the  personal  favor-  shells,  bones,  &o.  Com.  wheat,  potatoes,  hay, 
ites  of  the  queen.  Burleigh  alone  held  the  and  butter,  are  the  staples.  In  1860  the  pro- 
helm  of  the  English  vessel  of  state.  His  private  ductions  were  162,869  bushels  of  wheat,  888,011 
life  was  calm  and  undisturbed,  his  personal  of  Indian  com,  169,898  of  oats,  41,788  tons  of 
habits  quiet  and  frugal.  His  thrift  sometimes  hay  (the  greatest  quantity  produced  by  any 
approadied  meanness  or  avarice,  but  he  was  coun^  c^  tiie  state),  688,860  pounds  of  better. 
not  the  less  honest  and  upright  in  his  public  and  48,781  of  wool.  There  were  80  con  and 
dealings.  He  was  twice  married;  in  eariy  flour  miUs,  2  cotton  factories,  2  woollen  figbctorie^ 
life  to  a  sister  of  Sir  John  Oheke,  who  died^  7  founderies,  4  glass  manufactories,  2  paper  milk 
leaving  one  son,  Thomas,  afterward  earl  or  62  saw  mills,  8  newspaper  offices.  83  churcbes,  and 
Exeter ;  his  second  wife  was  Mildred,  by  whom  6,771  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Tbe  Canh 
he  had  Robert,  his  associate  and  successor,  den  and  Amboy  railrcMid  traverses  the  ooonty. 
afterward  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  two  daughters.  This  county  was  organized  in  1694,  and  nmd 
He  survived  his  second  wife  by  only  a  few  from  Bridlington  ^mmoxdy  pronounced  Bo^ 
years,  and  died  ftiQ  of  age  and  honors.  Kngton),  a  town  in  England.    Area,  600  sq.  a 

BURLEIGH,  WiLUAK  Hbnbt,  an  American  Pop.  in  1866,  46,442.    Capital,  Mount  Holly. 
poet  bom  at  Woodstock,  Oonn.,  Feb.  2, 1812.       BURLINGTON,  the  name  of  several  towm 

Bred  on  a  farm,  at  16  he  became  apprentice  to  and  dties  of  the  United  States.    I.  A  city,  port 

a  clothier,  then  to  a  village  printer,  both  of  of  entry,  and  the  capital  of  Ofaittenden  oo.,Vt, 

whom  he  abandoned  in  disgust.    He  continued,  situated  on  a  bay  of  its  own  name  on  tbe  £• 

however,  to  labor  in  various  places  as  Journey-  shore  cf  Lake  Ohamplain.    Pop.  in  1854,  6,900. 

man  printer,  and  finally  as  editor.    In  the  lat-  Its  harbor  is  the  best  on  the  laJce^  being  easy  of 

ter  capacity  he  has  had  charge  of  the  ^  Literary  access  from  N.  and  S.,  protected  from  W.  winds 

Journal"    at    Schenectady,   the    '* Christian  by  a  breakwater  900  feet  long,  and  hflTiogft 

Witness,^'  at  Rttsburg,  and   the  ''Washing-  lighthouse  erected  in  1826  on  Juniper  island,  at 

ton  Banner,"  in  which  papers,  and  in  others,  he  the  mouth  of  the  bay.    It  is  the  largest  place 

has  communicated  Ihany  short  poems  to  the  in  the  state,  and  in  beauty  of  scenery  and  locsr 

public    A  collection  of  them  was  published  in  tion  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  New  England.  1^ 

1840.    Mr.  Burleigh  has  also  taken  an  active  ground  on  whidx  it  is  buUt  rises  graduaUjr  from 

part   in  various  religious  and   social   move-  tiie  shore  to  a  height  of  281  feet,  the summiteon^ 

ments.  manding  one  of  the  finest  views  in  tbe  United 

BURLESON,  a   central   oonnty  of  Texas,  States.     Looking  west  the  eye  passes  over 

bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bnusos  river,  drained  by  the  city,  with  its  stnught  avenues,  Its  pleasant 

8  forks  of  the  Yegua,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  dwellings  surrounded  by  trees  and  gardens,  and 

the  Brazos,  and  comprising  an  area  of  1,025  its  eleguit  public  buildinpa;  over  the  lake,  b^ 

sq.  m.    The  surface  is  moderatelv  uneven ;  the  10  miles  wide,  dotted  with  islands,  and  furrowed 

soil  of  the  lowlands  is  a  sandy  loam,  in  many  by  many  ve^els,  to  the  Adirondao  mountain^) 

places  very  productive;   that  of  the  uplands  which  lift  their  peaks  more  thui  5,000  feet  abore 

is  lighter.    Timber  is  abundant,  about  f  of  the  the  water.   Eastward  lies  the  broad  expanse  of 

county  being  covered  with  red  and  post  oak.  fertile  land  bounded  by  some  of  the  loftiest  of  the 

The  staples  are  grain,  cotton,  sugar,  and  live  Green  mountains.  OntheN.isseentheWinoosb 

stock.    In  1850  the  productions  amounted  to  or  Onion  river,  with  the  manufiicturiog  village  of 

1,010  bales  of  cotton,  10  hogsheads  of  sugar,  Winooski,  connected  with  the  city  by  a  bridge, 

70,000  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,620  of  sweet  and  partly  comprised  jn  Burlington  township, 

potatoes,  and  17,280  pounds  of  butter.    There  The  univermty  of  Vermont,  comprising  4  Utfg* 

were  4  churches,  and  115  pupils  attending  pub-  bnildinsa,  founded  in  1791,  and  endowed  by  tbe 

lie  schools.    In  1857  there  were  80,74jS  head  of  state  inth  29,000  acres  of  land,  the  annual  rev- 

catUe,  valued  at  $180,000,  and  2,854  horses,  enue  fh>m  which  is  $2,500,  occupies  the  highest 

valued  at  $121,100.    The  value  of  real  estate  ground  in  the  city.    It  has  now  (1858)  7  profes- 

was  $687,660,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  all  tax-  eors,  98 students,  and  a  library  of  18,000  volnmos. 

able  property,  $1,802,706.    Formed  from  Milan  Connected  with  it  is  a  medioal  aobooL  The  other 

county  in  1846.  Oapital,  OaldwelL  The  county  edifices  of  most  note  are  8  churches,  a  oonit^ 

was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Edward  Burleson,  house,  and  a  JaU.  several  of  whioh  fiice  a  oeotral 

vice-president  of  the  republic  of  Texas.    Pop.  public  square.  There  are  ifscbods.  an  academj, 

in  1856, 4,079,  of  whom  1,842  were  slaves ;  alave  2  female  seminaries,  8  newn>aper  offices,  5  banki, 

pop.  in  1857, 1,848.  a  custom-house  and  marine  hospital  built  in  1857, 

BURLINGTON,  a  central  county  of  New  a  brewery,  a  grist  mill,  and  8  saw-milla.    Tb« 

Jenejf  extending  entirely  across  the  atalei  and  mercantile  bunnesa  amounts  to  aboQi$l,600,000 
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CBOBiii.  Koetofthd  lake  T88Bdb  are  owned  etovBtion  of  150  ftet;  fturniBbing  an  abondanoe 

lad  the  toDiuifle  in  1857  was  5,900  tons,  of  excellent  materials  for  bnildhig,  paving,  and 

&7enaont  oentnu  and  Canada,  and  the  But-  the  mannfaetare  of  lime.    The  stone  oaarriea 

Indaad  Borlington  railroads  offer  ready  oom«  in  this  formation  offer  an  interesting  field  for 

aaueation  with  all  parts  of  the  United  States  the  investigationa  of  the  geologist,  being  rich 

ifii  CsQad&.   Steamboats  stop  here  daily  on  the  in  the  orffanic  fossils  of  the  car boodferoos  era, 

fiffnm  Whitehall  to  Montreal,  and  a  steam  partionlany  of  the  orinoid  ^ily.     Though 

iarj  boat  crosses  the  lake  to  Port  Kent  and  corresponding  rock  formations  in  Europe  con- 

Flsttsbuig. — ^BorUngtoQ  was  first  permanently  tain  laroe  deposits  of  lead,  bnt  Httle  of  that 

seUled  in  1783,  and  organized  in  1787.    The  mineral  has  beoi  found  in  tlds  immediate  Ticin* 

fint  store  was  opened  in  1789,  and  the  first  ity.    The  summits  of  these  difb  are  capped 

Ooogregadonal  ohureh  formed  in  1795.    During  with  some  80  or  40  feet  of  diluvial  clay,  that, 

ibe  war  cf  1813  a  garrison  and  hospital  were  with  a  rich  sur&oe  stratum  of  vegetable  mould, 

located  here,  and  during  the  winter  of  1818,  so  forms  the  table-land  of  ttie  Burroxmding  country, 

fearful  a  mortality  prevailed  among  the  4^000  At  the  base  of  these  clif&  the  slope  of  their 

men  oomponng  the  former,  that  for  several  debris  passes  into  the  river.  This  deep  embank- 

weeks  tojrather  the  deaths  were  firom  12  to  20  ment  Is  scooped  out  through  the  centre  of  the 

a  day.    The  tomb  of  Gen«  Ethan  Allen,  who  city  by  the  waters  of  a  small  creek,  called  the 

died  here  In  1789,  is  in  a  burying  ^und  half  Hawk-eye,  which  enters  the  Mssissippi  nearly 

a  mOe  £•  of  the  university.    IL  A  city  and  port  at  right  angles.    On  either  side  of  Uiis  creek, 

of  entrx  of  Borliogton  oo.,  N.  J.,  on  the  I>eLi-  and  to  the  west^  about  half  a  mile  from  the 

ware  rivtr,  at  the  mouth  of  Aasisounk  creek.  18  river,  where  the  creek  branches  to  the  right  and 

miles  N.  £.  of  Philadelphia    It  was  founded  in  left,  the  ground  gradually  rises  to  the  levd  of  the 

1677,  prinoipally  by  members  of  the  society  of  aurrounmng  table  land,  thus  giving  to  the  cen- 

Friends,  vho^  for  a  long  period,  exercised  a  con*  tral  portiona  of  the  town  an  arrangement  similar 

tPoUing  infloenoe  over  its  aflEurs.    It  was  long  to  the  area  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  adding  much 

the  seat  of  government  for  West  Jersey,  and  to  its  beauty  and  salubritv.    On  the  oppodte 

was  the  official  residence  of  the  last  colonial  side  of  the  river  low  lands,  mostly  subject  to 

gDTttnor,  William  Franklin,  until,  at  the  break-  oooanonal  inundation,  extend  some  7  or  8  miles 

n^  out  <k  the  revolution,  he  was  taken  thence,  to  the  Illinois  blufEa. — ^This  town  was  laid  out  in 

a  uiaoner,  to  New  England.    Itwaainmany  1884^  and  named  after  Burlington,  Yt.   In  1887, 

oUttrrespectaaleading  settlement  in  early  times,  when  the  territorial  government  of  Iowa  was 

eatertuned    the   legislature  and   the  county  established,  Burlington  became  the  capital,  a  dis- 

ocMirts,  had  public  Mrs,  to  which  thousands  tinction  it  lost  in  1840.    Possessed  of  great 

poriod^oally    xesorted,  and  as  early  as  1777  natural  advantages,  and  intelligent  and  enter- 

SQpportdd  »    printing  ofi&ce  and   newspaper,  prisina  inhabitants,  Buriington  has  advanced 

It  slso  earned  on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  steadily  in  wealth  and  population ;  the  latter 

<he  Wert  Indies,  both  before  and  after  the  lay-  now  ri858)  amounts  to  16,000.  It  isa  terminus  of 

ing  out  of  Philadelphia,  buUt  vessels,  and  subse-  the  Onicago  and  Burlington,  the  Peoria  and  Bur- 

qoeotly  baila  and  fitted  out  a  large  privateer,  lington,  and  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  river 

which  cmised  soccessfullv  against  the  French,  raihroads ;  the  first  of  which  lines  has  been  com- 

It  was  made  the  see  of  a  biahoo,  and  St.  Mary's  plated  now  somewhat  over  8  years,  and  the  sec* 

Episcopal  church  was  liberally  endowed  *by  end  over  1  year.  Eleven  religious  congregations 

Queen  Anne  with  lands  in  and  near  the  city,  have  churches,  viz. :  8  Presbyterian.  2  Methodist, 

moefa  of  which  is  held  to  the  present  day,  2  Boman  Catholic,  lOongregationaliBt,!  Baptist, 

together  with  s  massive  communion  service,  1  Lutheran,  and  1  Grerman  reformed  church, 

preasoted  by  the  aame  princess.  As  Philadelphia  Amplemeans  of  education  are  provided;  2  fine 

iaoreased  in.  importance,  Burlington  declined,  pnbuo  school-houses  adorn  the  opposite  hiUs  of 

It  BOW  (1888)  contains  abont5,000  inhabitants,  7  thedty,  norland  south,  capable  of accommodat- 

oborehes,  2  Friends'  meeting;  nooses,  2  banks,  a  ing  firom  4  to  6  schools  each,  and  others  are  in 

^««ekly  newspaper,  an  ancient  libnry,  which  process  of  erection ;  while,  on  the  western  rise, 

coatttos  a  large  collection  of  very  rare  and  the  Burlington  university,  a  fiourishing  institu- 

iihuhle  works,  and  public  schools  which  are  tion,  established  in  1854,  occupies  a  conspicuous 

riehlj  endowed  by  a  legacy  of  land  from  one  of  site.    Burlington  also  possesses  2  daily,  1  tri- 

the  early  settlm^  now  become  exceedingW'  pro-  weekly,  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  8  fiouring 

Active.    Burlington  college,  an  Episco^insti-  mills,  8  lounderies,  1  oil  mill,  8  pork-packing 

tQtiun,edaoate8  a  lai|^e  number  of  students;  and  houses,  8  banking  houses,  0  breweries,  6  saw* 

Sc  Mary's  Hall  also,  under  the  superviston  of  mills,  1  starchfaotory,  and  8  soap  factories.  The 

B^diop  Doane,  usually  contains  about  75  pupilB.  extensive  coal  fields  in  the  vidmty  offer  unusual 

HL  A  city,  and  ^e  oounty  seat  of  Dee  Moines  ftoUities  for  manufacturea 
oa,Iowa»attuated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mia-       BURLINGTON,  Biohabd  Botli,  Eabl  ov. 

emppi  river,  about  14  miles  N.  of  an  easterly  an  English  architect,  born  April  25, 161U$,  died 

txteoMoa  o£  the  main  boundary  line  between  1758.     He  studied  architecture  in  Italy,  but 

Ipva  tod  HiswnrL    The  W.  bank  of  the  Mis-  had  no  fideting  for  the  Gothic.    The  portfolios 

ei^>pt  at  tins  point  consists  mostly  of  steep  of  Inigo  Jones  and  the  structures  of  Palladio 

difb  ol  cerbooiaroiia  limestone  thftt  attainan  won  hia  admiration,  and  on  the  j«inoiplea  which 
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these  exhibited  he  erected  many  hnildhigs,  of  inhabitantB  the  plaeeof  cultivated  garden  frniti. 

wMoh  the  best  known  are  his  own  Tillas  at  Hangoes^  pineapples,  oranges,  oostard-apj^efl, 

Oheswick  and  at  Lanesborongh  in  Yorkshire,  the  Jack  (a  species  of  breadfhiit),  the  papaw. 

the  front  of  Burlington  house  (lately  purdhased  fig,  and  the  plantain  (that  greatest  enem  j  of 

by  government  for  scientific  societies,  dec.))  ^^  civilization),  are  the  duef  fmts,  and  all  these 

dormitory  at  Westminster  school,  mansions  for  grow  with  little  or  no  care.    The  chief  crops 

several  noblemen,  his  friends,  the  reparation  of  are  rice  (which  is  in  some  parts  used  as  a  cir- 

St.  Paul's  diurcn,  Govent  garden  (by  Inigo  culating  medium),  rnuze,  millet,  wheat,  various 

Jones),  and  the  assembly  room  at  York,  which  pulses,  palms,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,   cotton  of 

is  his  best  work.    He  was  the  Mend  of  Pope,  short  staple,  and  indigo.    Sugar-cane  is  not 

who  eulogized  him  in  his  '^Fourth  £pistle«''  generally  cultivated,  luid  the  art  of  making 

BURMAH,  or  thx  Eixodom   of  Ava,  an  sugar  is  scarcely  known,  although  the  plant  has 

extensive  state  in  the  8.  £.  of  Asia,  beyond  been   long  known  to  the  peoole.    A  cheap, 

the   Ganges,  formerly   much  larger  than  at  coarse  sugar  is  obtained  fttmi  tne  Juice  of  the 

present     Its   former    limits    were   between  Palmyra  palixL  of  which  numerous  groves  are 

lat  9""  and  27^  K^  ranging  upward  of  1,000  found,  especially  south  of  the  cwitaL    Indigo 

mUes  in  length,  and  over  600  in  breadth.    At  is  so  badly  managed  as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for 

present  the  JBurmese  territory  reaches  ttom  lat.  exportation.    Bice  in  the  south,  and  maize  and 

19°  25'  to  28^  16'  N.,  and  from  long.  98""  2'  to  millet  in  the  north,  are  the  standard  crow. 

100°  40'  E. ;  comprising  a  roace  measuring  540  Sesamum  is  universally  raised  for  cattle.   On 

mUes  in  length  from  K.  to  8.,  and  420  miles  in  the  northern  hills  the  genuine  tea-plant  of  Clbini 

breadth,  and  having  an  area  of  about  200,000  is  cultivated  to  considerable  extent ;  bui^  singn- 

sq.  m.    It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  prov-  larly,  the  natives,  instead  of  steeping  it,  as  thej 

ince  of  Aracan,  surrendered  to  the  British  by  do  the  Ohineee  tea,  eat  the  leaf  prepared  wtii 

the  Burmese  treaty  of  1826,  and  by  the  petty  oil  and  sarlia    Ck)tton  is  raised  chiefly  in  the 

states  of  Tiperah,  Munnipoor,  and  Assam,  fttnn  dry  lands  of  the  upper  provinces. — ^The  dense 

which  countries  it  is  separated  by  high  moun-  forests  of  Burmah  abound  in  wild  animals, 

tain  ridges;  on  ttie  8.  lies  the  newly  acquired  among  which  the  chief  are  the  elephant,  the 

British  province  ofPegu,  on  the  N.  upper  Assam  one-homed  rhinoceros^  the  tiger  ana  leopard. 

and  Thibet,  and  on  the  E.  Ohina.    The  popular  the  wild  hog,  and  several  sp^es  of  deer.   Oi 

tioiL  according  to  OaptHenry  Yule,  does  not  ex-  birds,  the  wild  cock  is  common ;  and  there  are 

ceed  8,000,000.— Since  the  cession  of  Pegn  to  the  also  varietiesof  pheasants,  partridges,  and  qoiuls. 

British,  Burmah  has  neither  alluvial  plains  nor  The  domestic  animals  are  Uie  ox,  the  horse, 

a  seaboard,  its  southern  frontier  being  at  least  and  the  buffalo.    The  elephant  also  is  used  as 

200  miles  fh>mthemouths  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  a  draught  animal.    The  camel  is  not  known. 

the  country  rising  gradually  from  this  frontier  A  few  goats  and  sheep   are  found,  but  the 

to  the  north.    Fori3>out  800  miles  it  is  elevated,  breed  is  little  cared  for.    Asses  are  also  lit- 

and  beyond  that  it  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  tie  used.    Dogs  itre  neglected  in  the  Burmese 

This  teiritoiT  is  watered  by  three  great  streams,  economy,  but  cats  are  numerous.    Horses  are 

the  Irrawaddy,  its  tributary  the  Khyen-dwem,  used  exclusively  for  riding,  and  are  rarely  more 

and  the   Salwin.     These  rivers  have  their  than  thirteen  lumds  high.    The  ox  is  the  beast 

sources  in  the  northern  chain  of  mountains,  and  of  draught  and  burden  in  the  north ;  the  bnf* 

run  in  a  southerly  course  to  the  Indian  ocean,  falo  in  the  south. — Of  minerals,  gold,  carried 

— ^Though  Bunnah  has  been  robbed  of  its  most  down  in  the  sands  of  the  moantains,  is  found 

fertile  territory,  that  whidi  remains  is  far  from  in  the  beds  of  the  various  streams.    Silver 

unproductive.    The  forests  abound  in  valuable  mines  are  wrought  at  Bor-twang,  on  the  Chi- 

timber,  among  which  teak,  used  for  ship  buUd*  nese  frontier.  The  amount  of  gold  and  ralver  ob- 

ing,  holds  a  prominent  place.    Almost  every  tainedannuallv  has  been  estimated  to^approach 

description  of  timber  known  in  India  is  found  $1,000,000.    &on  is  abundant  in  the  eastern 

also  in  Burmah.    Stick  lac  of  excellent  quali*  nortion  of  Laos,  but  is  so  mdely  wrought  that 

ty,  and  varnish  used  in  the  manufacture  of  nom  80  to  40  per  cent  of  the  metal  is  lost  in  the 

lacquered  ware,  are  produced.    Ava,  the  capi-  process  <xf  forging.    The  oetrolenm  pits  on  the 

tal^  is  supplied  with  superior  teak  from  a  forest  CNuksofthe  Irrawaddy  prodnce6,000,000  pounds 

at  15  days'  distance.    Agriculture  and  horticul-  per  annum.    Copper,  tin,  lead,  and  antimonT 

ture  are  everywhere  in  a  remarkably  backward  are  known  to  exut  in  the  Isob  country,  bot  it 

state ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  wealtn  of  the  is  doubtful  if  any  of  these  metals  are  ootaiaed 

soil  and  the  congeniality  of  the  dimate,  the  in  considerable  quantities,  owing  to  the  igpc' 

state  would  be  very  poor.    Fruits  are  not  cul-  ranee  of  the  people  of  the  methMs  of  working 

tivated  at  all,  and  the  crops  are  managed  with  ores.  The  mountains  near  the  city  of  Ava  tai- 

little  skill.  Of  garden  vegetables,  the  onion  and  nish  a  superior  ouality  of  limestone ;  fine  statnarj 

the  capsicum  are  the  most  generally  cultivated,  marble  is  founa  40  miles  fi^ym  the  capital  oo 

Tarns  and  sweet  potatoes  are  also  found,  togeth-  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy;  amber  exists  ao 

er  with  inconsiderable  quantities  of  mdons,  plentifully  that  it  sells  in  Ava  at  the  low  price 

cucumbers,  and  egg*plaaits.    llie  young  shoots  of  $1  per  pound;  and  nitre,  natron,  salt,  and 

of  bamboo,  wild  asparagus,  and  the  succulent  coal  are  extensively  diffiised  over  the  entire 

roots  of  various  aquatic  plants,  supply  to  the  country,  though  the  latter  ia  little  used.    The 
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peirofeom,  whkh  Is  piodaoed  in  saoh  abundaiifNai  their  respective  ability  to  pay.    This  tax  varies 
is  lued  bj  all  clnwiftfi  in  Bormah  for  burning  in  greatly,  as  from  6  tikals  per  householder  in 
luapa,  and  as  a  protection  against  insects.    It  is  rrome  to  27  tikals  in  Tongno.    Those  subject 
dipped  vp  in  baokets  from  narrow  wells  sunk  to  to  military  duty,  the  fiftnners  of  the  royal  do- 
so^  (^frcmi  210  to  800  feet;  it  bubbles  up  at  main,  and  artificers  employed  on  the  public 
thebott^Hnlikealiving  spring  of  water.  Turpen-  works,  are  exempt.    The  soil  is  taxed  accord- 
tioe  ifl  found  in  Yorious  portions  of  the  country,  ing  to  crops.  The  tobacco  tax  is  paid  in  money ; 
uA  is  extensively  exported  to  Ohina.     The  ot£er  crops  pay  5  per  cent  in  kind.     The 
oriental  sapphire,  ruby,  topaz,  and  amethyst,  iJumers  of  the  royal  lands  pay  over  one-half 
besde  varieties  of  the  chrysoberyl  and  spinelle,  their  cropsi    Fishing  ports  on  lake  and  river 
m  found  in  2  districts  in  the  beds  of  nvulets.  are  let  either  for  a  stated  term  or  for  a  proper- 
A3,  over  $00  in  value,  are  claimed  by  the  crown,  tion  of  dried  fish  from  the  catdi.  These  various 
tad  sent  to  the  treasury ;  and  no  strangers  are  revenues  are  collected  by  and  for  the  use  of  the 
ilbwed  to  search  for  Uie  stones. — ^From  what  officers  of  the  crown,  each  of  whom  receives, 
lua  been  aaid,  it  is  evident  that  the  Burmese  according  to  his  importance,  a  district  greater 
have  mada  but  little  advance  in  the  practice  of  or  less,  from  the  proceeds  of  which  he  Hves. 
the  useM  arts.    Women  carry  on  the  whole  Tbe  royal  revenue  is  raised  from  the  sale  of  mo- 
prooees  of  the  cotton  maaufactmie,  usin^  a  rude  nopolies  of  the  crown,  among  which  cotton  is 
loom,  and  di^laying  comparatively  httle  in-  the  chief.  In  the  management  of  this  monopoly, 
gennity  or  skilL    Porcelain  is  imported  from  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  deliver  certain 
China;  British  cottons  are  imported,  and  even  articles  at  certain  low  prices  to  the  crown 
in  the  interior  undersell  the  native  products ;  officers,  who  sell  them  at  an  enormous  advance, 
though  the  Burmese  melt  iron,  steel  is  brought  Thus,  lead  is  delivered  by  the  producers  at  the 
from  Bengal ;  silks  are  manufactured  at  several  rate  of  5  tikals  per  bis,  or  860  lbs.,  and  his 
places^  hut  from  raw  Ohinese  silk;  and  while  a  m^esty  sells  it  at  the  rate  of  20  tikals.    The 
very  great  variety  of  goods  is  imported,  the  ex-  royal  revenues  amount,  so   it  is  stated,  to 
jMsts  are  ooooparativdy  insignificant,  those  to  about  1,820,000  tikals,  or  £227,500  per  annum, 
China,  with  which  the  Burmese  carry  on  their  to  which  must  be   added  a  further  sum  of 
moat  exteosiTO  commerce,  consisting  of  raw  £44^250,  the  produce  of  certain  tolls  levied  in 
eottoD,  ornamental  feathers,  chiefly  of  the  blue  particular  districts.     These  moneys  keep  the 
jaj,  edible  swallows^  nests,  ivory,  rhinoceros  and  royal  household.     This   system   of  taxation, 
de^s  horns,  and  some  minor  species  of  precious  though  despotic,  is  singularly  simple  in  its  de- 
itooesL    In  return  for  this,  the  Burmese  import  tails ;  and  a  further  exemplification  of  simplicity 
vroQght  copper,  orpiment,  quicksilver,  vermil-  in  government,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  army 
m^  iron  pan^  brass  wire,  tin,  lead,  alum,  silver,  is  made  to  maintain  itself,  or,  at  least,  to  hd 
gold  and  gold  lea^  earthenware,  paints,  carpets,  supported  by  the  people.    The  modes  of  en- 
riiabarb,  tea,  boney,  raw  silk,  velvets,  Ohinese  Ustment  are  various ;    in  some  districts  the 
^iiitB,  musk,  verdigris,  dried  fruits,  paper,  fleuis,  volunteer  system  being  adhered  to,  while  in 
mnbrdlas,  shoes,  and  wearing  apparel    Gk>ld  others,  every  16  families  are  forced  to  furnish  2 
aod  silvtf  ornaments  of  a  very  rude  description  men  armed  and  equipped.    They  are  further 
are  made  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  country ;  wear  obliged  to  fhrnish  to  these  recruits,  monthly, 
p(»s,  edsson,  and  carpenters'  tools  are  manu-  66  lbs.  of  rice  and  5  rupees.    In  the  province 
teved  at  Ava;  idols  are  sculptured  in  consid-  of  Padoung  every  soldier  is  quartered  upon  2 
eraUeqaantities  about  40  miles  from  Ava,  where  flEunilies,  who  receive  5  acres  of  tax-free  land, 
»  foond  «  hUL  of  pure  white  s:iarble.    The  cur-  and  have  to  furnish  tiie  man  of  war  with  half 
^^^  is  in  a  wretched  condition.    Lead,  silver,  the  crops,  and  26  rupees  per  annum,  beside 
iod  gold,  all  uncoined,  form  the  circulating  wood  and  other  minor  necessities.    The  captain 
medium.    A  laige  portion  of  the  commerce  is  of  60  men  receives  10  tikals  (the  tikal  is  worth 
ttrried  on  bj  way  of  barter,  in  consequence  of  fli,  or  2^  rupees)  each  from  6  families,  and 
the  difficulties  attending  the  making  of  small  half  the  crop  of  a  7th.    The  bo,  or  centurion, 
payments.  The  precious  metals  must  be  weighed  is  nuuntained  by  the  labor  of  62  famiHes,  and 
and  aoay  ed  at  every  change  of  hands,  for  which  the  bo-^i,  or  colonel,  raises  his  salary  from  his 
bankers  charge  about  8^  per  cent.     Interest  own  officers  and  men.    The  Burman  soldier 
ranges  from  26  to  60  per  cent  per  annum,  fights  well  under  fkvoring  circimistances,  but 
PetitJemn  is  the  most  universal  article  of  con-  the  chief  exceUence  of  a  Burman  army  corps 
nmption.    For  it  are  exchanged  saltpetre,  Ihne,  lies  in  the  absence  of  the  impedimenta;  the 
paper,  lacquer  ware,  cotton  and  silk  fabrics^  soldier  carries  his  bed  (a  hammock)  at  one  end 
irou  and  brass  ware,  sogar^  tamarinds,  dsc.  of  his  musket,  his  kettle  at  the  other,  and  his 
The  yonnet-ni  (tiie  standard  silver  of  the  conn-  provisions  (rice)  in  a  doth  about  his  waist — 
try)  haa  generally  an  alloy  of  copper  of  10  or  16  In  physical  conformation,  the  Burmese  appear 
per  cent.    Below  f^  the  mixture  does  not  pass  to  be  of  tJie  same  race  which  inhabits  the  coun- 
cnrreot,  that  degree  of  fineness  being  required  tries  between  Hindostan  and  Ohina,  having 
in  the  money  paid  for  taxes. — ^The  revenues  of  more  of  the  Mongolian  than  of  the  Hindoo 
the  empire  proceed  from  a  house  tax,  which  is  type.    They  are  short,  stout,  well  proportioned, 
levied  on  the  village,  the  village  authorities  fleshy,  but  active ;  witix  large  cheek-oones,  eyes 
A^Wrward  fMHeairing  householders  according  to  obliquely  placed,  brown  but  never  very  dark 
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eompledoiii  coarse,  lank,  black  hair,  abimdaat^  pre-nomlnated  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  or 
and  more  beard  than  their  neighbors,  the  Siam-  u  there  is  no  heir  named,  then  a  prince  of  the 
ese.    K^jor  Allen,  in  a  memoir  to  the  East  India  blood  royal.    In  ordinary  times  the  oomxcil  is 
government,  gives  them  credit  for  frankness,  a  oomposed  of  4  miiusters,  who  have,  hovever, 
strong   sense   of  the  ridioolons,  considerable  no  distinct  departments,   bnt  act  vhererer 
readinessof  resonrce,  little  patriotism,  but  mndi  chance  directs.    They  form  also  a  high  ooort 
love  of  home  and  family;  comparatively  little  of  appeal,  before  whom  soits  are  brought  for 
pr^ndice  against  strangers,  and  a  readiness  to  final  abjudication ;  and  in  their  individual  cape- 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  new  arts,  if  not  at-  city,  they  have  power  to  give  Judgment  on  cases 
tended  with  too  much  mental  exertion.    They  wmch  are  not  brought  up  to  the  collective  ooon- 
are  sharp  traders,  and  have  a  good'deal  of  a  ciL  As  they  retain  10  per  cent,  of  the  property 
certain  kind  of  enterprise ;  are  temperate,  but  in  suit  for  ti^  costs  of  the  judgment^  they  de- 
have  small  powers  of  endurance;  have  more  rive  very  handsome  incomes  from  this  source, 
cunning   than   courage;   though   not  blood-  From  this  and  other  peculiariti^  of  the  Ba> 
thirsty  by  nature^  have  borne  phlegmaticdly  mese  government,  it  is  easily  seen  that  jostioe 
the  cruelties  of  their  various  kings ;  and  without  is  rardy  dealt  out  to  the  people.    Every  office- 
being  naturally  liars  and  cheats,  are  yet  great  holder  is  at  the  same  time  a  plunderer;  the 
braggarts  and  treacherous. — The  Burmese  are  judges  are  venal,  tiie  police  powerless,  robbers 
Buddhists  by  faith,  and  have  kept  the  ceremo-  and  thieves  abound,  life  ana  property  are  is* 
Dies  oftheirreligion  freer firomintermixture  with  secure,  and  every  inducement  to  progress  is 
other  religions  than  elsewhere  in  India  and  Ohina.  wanting.    Near  the  capital  the  power  of  the 
The  Burmese  Buddhists  avoid,  to  some  extent,  king  is  fearAd  and  oppresnve.    It  decreasei 
the  picture  worship  practised  in  Ohina,  and  with  distance,  so   that  in  the  more  distant 
their  monks  are  more  than  usually  faithful  to  provinces  the  people  pay  but  little  heed  to 
their  vows  of  poverty  and  celibacy.    Toward  the  behests   of  the  lord  of  the  white  ele* 
the  dose  of  the  last  century,  the  Buiznan  state  phant,  elect  their  own   governors,  who  are 
religion  was  divided  by  2  sects,  or  offishoota  ratifi^  by  the  king^  and  pay  but  slight  trib- 
from  the  ancient  fiEkith.    The  first  of  these  en*  ute  to  the  government     £ideed,  the  proT- 
tertained  a  belief  similar  in  some  respeots  to  inces  bordering  on  Ohina  display  the  oorioos 
pantheism,  believing  that  the  godhead  is  dif-  spectacle  of  a  people  living  contentedly  on' 
fiised  over  and  through  all  the  world  and  its  der  two  governments,  the  Ohinese  and  Bar- 
creatures,  but  that  it  appears  in  its  highest  mese  takkig  a  like  part  in  the  ratification 
stages  of  development  in  the  Buddhista  uxevor  of  tiie  rulers  of  these  locsJitieay  but,  wisely, 
selvesL    The  other  r^ects  entirely  the  doctrine  generally  settling  on  the   same  men.    Not- 
of  the  metempsychosis,  and  the  picture  wor^  withstanding  vitfious  British  embassies  have 
ship  and  cloister  system  of  the   Buddhists ;  visited  Burmah,  and  although  misslonsry  ope- 
considers  death  as  ue  portal  to  an  everlasting  rations  have  been    carried   on   there  more 
happiness  or  misery,  according  to  the  conduct  successfully  than  elsewhere  in  Asia,  the  in- 
of  the  deceased,  and  worships  one  supreme  and  terior  of  Burmah   is  yet  a  complete  terra 
all-creating  spirit  (Nat),    The  present  kinf,  incognita^  on  which  modem  geognmhen  and 
who  is  a  zealous  aevotee  to  his  faith^  has  u-  map-makers  have  ventured  some  wud  guesses, 
readypublidy  burned  14  of  these  heretics,  both  but  concerning  which  they  know  very  little 
parties  of  whom  are  alike  outkwed.    They  in  detaiL-^See  "  Karrative  of  the  Mission  sent 
are^  nevertheless,  according  to  Oapt  Yule,  very  by  the  Qovemor-General  of  India,  to  the  Court 
numerous,  but  worship  in  secret— The  early  of  Ava,  1856,"  by  Oapt  Henry  Yule.    Lou- 
history  of  Burmah  is  Out  little  known.    The  don,  1858.) 

empire  attained  its  acme  of  power  in  the  11th  BUEMANN,  the  name  of  a  Dutch  fanuly  dis- 
century,  when  the  capitid  was  in  Pegu.  About  tinguished  for  learning. — ^Fhahoiboub,  born  at 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  the  state  was  Leyden  in  1628,  died  in  1679,  was  the  son  of  a 
split  into  several  minor  and  independent  gov-  Protestant  minister  who  had  been  driven  from 
emments,  which  made  war  upon  eadi  other ;  France.  ^  officiated  as  profeasor  of  theologyi 
and  in  1654,  when  the  kingTshen-byoo  Hyayen  and  became  known  to  fame  by  his  writingB,  es- 
took  Ava,  he  had  subdued  to  himself  ail  the  pedally  by  his  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testa- 
valley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  had  even  sulject-  ment.— Prsb,  his  eldest  son,  bom  at  Utrecht, 
ed  Siam.  After  various  changes,  Alompra,  the  June  26, 1668,  died  in  Leyden,  March  81, 1741. 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty  (who  died  in  studied  under  Grseviua  and  Gronovius,  recwTed 
1760),  once  more  raised  the  empire  to  some-  his  diploma  of  doctor  at  law  in  1688,  travelled 
thing  like  its  former  extent  and  power.  Since  extensively  abroad,  gained  diatinotion  in  tba 
then  the  British  have  taken  mm.  it  its  most  practice  of  his  profession,  and  snocessively  off- 
fertile  and  valuable  provinces. — ^The  govern*  dated  aa  professor  of  eloquence,  bistoiy,  Greek, 
ment  of  Burmah  is  a  pure  despotism,  the  king^  and  politics,  at  Utrecht,  and  sabeeqnently  at 
one  of  whose  titlea  is  lord  of  lite  and  death,  dia-  Leyden,  where  he  was  twice  reotor  <a'  the  nni- 
pensing  imprisonment,  fines,  torture,  or  death,  varsity,  and  where  he  finally  became  profe8H>r 
at  his  supreme  will.  The  details  of  the  gov-  of  the  liiatoxy  of  the  United  Provinoea  and  of 
emment  are  carried  ont  by  the  hlwot^au,  or  poetry,  and  keeper  of  the  nniversity  library* 
coundl  of  Btate^  whose  preaiding  officer  is  the  Bia  editiona  of  Latin  daaaics  and  of  the  works  of 
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Qta^JBaehuum  gained  for  him  a  great  repa*  1789.    His  3  most  important  works  are  his 

ttfnatfnong  the  learned  men  of  his  time.    He  '*  Justice  *'  and  his  **  Ecclesiastical  Law."    The 

psyahed,  aJso,  treatises  on  Boman  antiqnitiea^  former  is  a  digest  of  the  common  and  statute 

td  <■  the  reTennee  oi  the  Roman  people,  a  dis-  law  of  Englaod«  for  the  goidance  of  magistrates 

flrtadoQ  on  tha  Jupiter  Fulgurator^  tiie  epis-  i^d  parish  officers ;  the  latter  is  a  digest  of 

te  of  Gndiiis  and  other  scholars,  and  a  more  English  ecdesiastioal  law,  for  the  use  of  chorch- 

f^iboato  work  of  the  same  kind,  entitled  SyU  men  and  canonists. 

kfiJ^iUolarum  (Lejden,  5  vols.,  1727),  which  BURNAP,  Gbobob  WAfiHiNOTOW,  an  Ameri- 

is  of  great  oaeftihieas  to  olaasical  scholars  from  can  clergyman  of  the  Unitarian  denominationi 

ite  profusion  of  literary  anecdotes  and  critical  bom  in  Mgrimack,  N.  H.,  in  1802.  He  was  grad- 

diiqoiatMHia.    He  was  frequently  engaged  in  uated  at  4lryard  college  in  1824^  and  from  the 

ooatTOTeiaies  with  many  of  his  learned  con-  same  institution  receiv^  the  title  of  doctor  of  di- 

temporariea^  and  in  the  pre&oe  to  his  edition  vinity  in  1854.    In  1827  he  was  ordained  pastor 

(tf  Locaahe  q>eak8  of  Bentley  with  a  certain  of  the  1st  Independent  church. in  Baltimore^ 

degree  of  hittaiiesB.    His  life  was  written  by  where  he  still  remains.    Dr.  Buruap  has  been  a 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  says  of  him  that  ^'  if  reputa-  voluminous  writer,  his  publications  being  chiefly 

tion  be  estimated  by  usefulness,  he  may  claim  of  a  theological  and  controversial  character.    In 

a  hi^er  degree  in  the  ranks  of  learning  than  1835  he  wrote  a  doctrinal  work  on  the  "  Oon- 

some  others  of  happier  elocution  or  more  vigor*  troversy  between  Unitarians  and  other  Denom- 


aatire  was  directed. — ^Among  the  many  other  '^LecturesontheHistory  of  Christianity,"  '^£z- 

learned  members  of  the  same  family  the  nephew  positoiy  Lectures  on  the  Frincipid  Texts  of  the 

of  the  preoediD^  PxiBa  BuioiAHN,  occupies  the  Bible  which  relate  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trin- 

most  conipieooaa  x>osition.     He  was  oom  in  ity,*'  and  various  other  works  of  theology,  as 

Amscadaooi,  OcL  13, 1714^  and  died  June  24^  well  as  numerous  occasional  addresses.     Dr. 

1778.    In  1786  lie  was  ^pointed  professor  of  Bumap  has  also  contributed  to  Sparks^s  ^  Amer- 

eloquence,   history,  and  poetry  at  Frandcer,  ican  Biography  "  a  life  of  Leonard  Calvert,  the 

and  in  1742  he  was  transferred  to  the  Athens-  first  governor  of  M^land.    He  is  distinguished 

urn  of  Amaterdam,  where  he  taught  Greek  in  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  tiie  sacred  Scrip- 

additkm  to  the  aame  branches  of  study,  offici-  tures,  and  his  writings,  without  ornate  rhetoric, 

iting  at  the  aame  time  as  librarian  and  as  visitor  are  pure  in  style,  marked  by  logical  acumen 

of  tbs  Latin  achoola.    He  inherited  the  contro-  and  clearjudgment. 

vesid  diapoflition  and  also  the  literary  tastes       BUBNES,  Sm  ALBXA2n>EB,  British  geogra- 

of  his  nndeiy  and  published  editions  of  Virgil,  pher  and  diplomatist,  bom  at  Montrose,  Scot- 

Ariatophanon,  and  other  classic  authors.  land,  May  16, 1805,  assassinated  in  Cabool,  Nov. 

BUBMAKN,  QoTTLOB  Wzlhbuc,  a  G^erman  2, 1841.    At  the  age  of  16  hejoined  the  Indian 

pent,  bom  May  18, 1787,  at  Lauban,  died  Jan.  5,  army  at  Bombay  as  cadet    He  was  appointed 

1605,  in  Berlin.    He  is  now  chiefly  remember-  interpreter  and  translator,  in  Burat,  from  his 

ed  &r  his  wonderful  talent  of  improvisation,  profidenoy  in  Hindostanee  and  Persian,  Dec 

rpon  any  given  theme,  he  would  for  several  25, 1822.    Disturbances  having  broken  out  in 

boors  utter  in  verse  a  succession  of  excellent  Cutch,  his  regiment  was  ordered  there^  and, 

tboughts.     ^^  in  Nov.  1825,  he  was  appointed  Persian  mter- 

BUBMEISTEB,  Hkbkatot,  a  G^erman  natu-  preter  to  the  army  for  the  invasion  of  8inde. 

nlst,  bom  at  Stralsund  in  1807.    He  studied  In  1829  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  polit- 

oedieine  at  Greiftwald  and  Halle,  and  in  1880  ical  agent  at  Cutch.    In  1880  he  went  to  La- 

Tot  to  Berlin  to  qualify  himself  to  be  a  teach-  hore,  the  capital  of  the  Pui\jaub,  ostensibly  in 

cr  of  natoral  history.^  He  was  soon  after  ap-  charge  of  a  present  of  horses  from  William  lY. 

- -"  d  an  instructor  in  the  gymnasium  at  Co-  to  Buqjeet  Singh,  but  actually  to  obtain  accu- 

and  while  there  published,  in  1837,  his  rate  knowledge  of  the  geocraphy  of  the  Indus. 

mal  of  Natural  History.''    In  1842  he  be-  He  survey^  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  and  made 

came  professor  of  zoology  in  the  university  of  a  map  of  the  lower  part  of  its  course.    He  im- 

Halfe,  where  he  still  remains  one  of  the  most  mediately  followed  up  this  mission  by  an  expe- 

popular  teachera^  extending  his  lectures  beyond  dition  into  central  Asia,  under  the  especial  direc- 

ids  particalar  province  to  geology  and  other  tion  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  then  viceroy  of 

Iffanchea  of  natural  history.    In  1851  and '52  India.  A  year  was  occupied  on  this  tour  through 

Ia  made   a  soientifio  journey  to  Brazil,  of  8inde,  A^hanistan,  Cabod.  Tartaiy,  Bokhara, 

vhkh  he  published  an  account  in  1858.    Be-  and  Persia.  He  returned  to  England  in  Oct.  1888, 

side  nmnecons  zoological  publications,  his  more  and  was  warmly  received  by  the  East  India  di- 

important  works  are  a  ^* History  of  Creation,"  rectors  and  the  board  of  control.    He  received 

sad  "*  Geological  Pictures  of  the  Earth  and  its  £800  for  the  Ist  edition  of  his  '« Travels  in  Bok- 

Inhabitants.''  hara."    The  geographical  society  voted  him  its 

BUBN,  BioHASD,  an  En^^iah  divine  and  law  gold  medal  and  a  premium  of  50  guineas  "  for  the 

eompikry  bom  near  Winton,  in  Westmoreland,  navigation  of  the  Indus,  and  a  journey  by  Balkh 

&d  at  Orton,in  the  same  county,  Nov.  20,  and  Bokhara  across  central  Ai»a."    The  French 
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geographical  sodety  gave  Mm  its  gold  medal  arohy  oljeoted  to  rach  extreme  meamma.  In 

and  a  brilliant  reception.    William  IV.  apecially  1669  Bnmet  was  elected  diyinity  profeasor  at 

thuiked  him  for  his  aeryices.    On  retarningto  Glasgow,  where  he  continued  for  H  yean, 

India,  in  1836,  he  undertook  a  mission  to  Hj*  striviDg  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the 

derabad  to  preyent  the  necessity  of  a  war  with  2  partiee  then  contending   for  power.    Tb^ 

8inde,  and  succeeded.     He  obtained  permia-  Presbyterians  feared  that  his  moderation  would 

sEon  from  the  ameers  to  survey  the  Indus,  and  a  lead  to  the  promotion  of  eplscopaoy,  and  Uie 

pledge  that  the  practice  of  robbing  stranded  Episcopalians  belieyed  that  his  aim  was  to 

vessds  should  cease.     In  1880-'7  he  was  sent  exempt  dissenters  from  their  penBeoutiona.   In 

to  Dost  Mohammed,  at  Cabool,  on  a  commer-  1669  ne  published  his  first  work,  ^  A  Modest 

oial  mission;  but,  persuaded  that  ws  prince  and  Free  Conference  between  a  Conformist  and 

meditated  treachery  toward  the  Anglo-Indian  a  Non*conformist."     While   compiling  **Me- 

government,  remonstrated,  was  dismissed,  and  moirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,"  from  funil/ 

retired  to  Simla,  whence,  when  it  was  resolved  archives  at  Glasgow  (it  was  not  published  nnt^ 

to  replace  Shah  Bhoojah  on  the  throne  of  Oabool,  1676),  he  had  occasion  to  visit  London,  where 

he  preceded  the  army,  in  charge  of  the  com-  he  is  said  to  have  refused  a  Scottish  biahopric, 

missariat,  and  while  so  employed  received  the  on  the  plea  of  youth.    On  hb  return,  in  1671, 

announcement  of  his  having  obtained  the  honor  he  married  Lady  Haraaret  Kennedy,  daughter 

of  knighthood  and  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-  of  the  earl  of  Oassilis  (^  leader  of  the  moderaU 

colonel.     In  Sept  1889,  on  the  restoration  of  party),  and.  on  the  day  of  their  union,  present- 

Shah  Shoojah,  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  was  made  ed  her  with  a  deed  securing  the  whole  of  her 

political  resident  at  Oabool,  with  a  salary  of  fortune  to  herself  in  order  to  silence  the  impo* 

£8,000  a  year.    In  this  capacity  he  continued  tation  of  having  married  &  lady  much  older 

until  Nov.  2,  1841,  when  on  the  outbreak  of  than  himself  from  interested  motives.    In  1672 

the  Cabool  insurrection,  he  was  murdered,  with  he  pubhahed  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Authority, 

his  brother  Lieut.  Charles  Bumes,  and  others.  Constitution,  and  Laws  of  the  Ohurdt,"  a  trea- 

After  his  death  was  published  ^'Oabool,''  in  tise  much  at  variance  with  his  previous  opinioniy 

whichhegaveanarrativeofhiB  Journey  to,  and  beii^  so  defennve  of  the  doctrine  of  paasiTd 

residence  in,  that  city  in  the  years  1886,  '7,  obeoience  that  it  was   highly  ^proved  at 

and  *8.  court,  and  obtained  for  him  the  offer  of  a  Scot- 

BURNET,  a  central  county  of  Texas,  formed  tish  archbishopric,  which  he  declined.  In  1678 

in    1862  from  Travis,  WiUiamson,  and  Bell  appeared  his  *' Mystery  of  Iniquity  Unveiled,'' 

counties,  and  having  an  area  of  about  960  and  in  the  same  year,  while  he  waa  in  London, 

sq.  m.     It  has  a  hUly  and,  in  some  places,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Charles  n.,  with  whom. 

mounUunous  surface,  about  i  of  which  is  occu-  and  also  witif  the  duke  of  York,  he  had  Geyerai 

pied  bv  a  growth  of  oak,  elm,  and  cedar.  Mar-  private  interviews;  but  soon  after  his  namevas 

ble  is  found  in  great  abundance ;  beds  of  coal  strudc  off  the  list  of  royal  chaplains,  because  he 

have  been  opened,  and  a  few  traces  of  gold  opposed  the  arbitrary  meaanreB  of  .the  duke  of 

have  also  been  discovered.     The  staples  are  Lauderdale.    He  resigned  his  Glasgow  profes* 

wheat  and  Indian  com.  In  1867  there  were  12,-  sorship,  and  removed  to  London,  where  ho 

480  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $62,000,  and  1,227  print^  his  ^^  Truth  of  Beligion  Beveided,''  and 

horses,  valued  at  $68,100.    The  value  of  real  was  appointed  preache|^  at  SieBoUs  ch^)el,aad 

estate  was  $216,600,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  lecturer  at  St  Clement's.    In  1679,  talong  hifl 

all  taxable  property,  $474,860.    Capital,  Ham-  stand  with  the  Protestant  party,  he  pubUsbed 

ilton.     Fop.  in  1866, 1,898,  of  whom  190  were  the  first  volume  of  his  ''  Hutory  of  the  Befor- 

slaves ;  slave  pop.  in  1867, 197.  mation,"  for  which  he  received  votes  of  thanb 

BURNET,  GiLBBBT,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  bom  from  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  a  reqa&t 
in  Edinburgh,  Sept  18, 1643,  died  in  London,  to  complete  it  The  second  volume  appeared 
March  17^  1716.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1681,  when  he  also  printed  ^*  An  Aooount  of 
at  Aberdeen  before  the  age  of  1^  studied*  law  the  life  and  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Bocbest4>rr 
for  a  short  time,  but  at  the  age  of  18  was  having  attended  that  profligate  nobleman  at  bi$ 
licensed  to  preach.  His  sermons,  from  the  first,  own  request  Dr.  Johnson  aaya :  *^  It  is  a  book 
were  extempore.  He  declined  a  living,  as  bang  the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance^  tha 
too  young  for  such  a  charge.  After  visiting  philosopher  for  its  argument^  and  the  eaict  fur 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  he  travel-  its  piety."  In  1682  he  published  his  ^' Life  o< 
led  in  the  Low  Countries  and  France.  On  his  Sir  Matthew  Halci"  and  some  minor  works,  and 
return,  in  1666,  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  wrote  a  private  letter  to  Ohitflea  H.,  re- 
royal  society,  and  soon  after,  accepting  the  liv-  monstrating  with  him  on  hia  public  miagoT- 
ing  of  Saltoun,  in  East  Lothian,  was  ordained  by  emment  and  private  lioentionsnesa,  and  n- 
the  bishop  of  Edinburgh.  He  remained  in  Sal-  minding  him  of  the  fate  of  hia  farther.  The  king 
toun  for  several  years^  an  active  and  usefbl  parish  is  said  to  have  read  the  letter  twice,  and  th«fi 
priest,  snd  drew  up  a  statement  of  the  abusee  thrown  it  in  the  fire,  but  ordered  the  biabopric 
practised  by  the  Scottish  bishops,  avowins  the  of  Chichester  to  be  offered  to  the  writer  ^'  if  he 
authorship,  for  doing  which  Archbishop  Snarpe  would  entirely  come  to  his  interest.'*  Bnnict 
proposed  oxconmmnication  and  deprivation,  declined:  attended  Lord  William  Kuasell  on 
This  did  not  take  plaoe;  the  rest  of  the'hier*  the  scaSoId  in  1688;  waa  diamiaaed  &om  Lia 
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Ro&  preteherslup  and  8t  Clemeat's  leotnrer-  to  the  Englkh  throne^  he  died  of  a  plenritio 

sbm,  by  order  of  the  hing;  and,  on  the  death  feyer  at  the  age  of  72.    He  left  8  sons,  one  of 

of  Cbaries  H^  eariy  in  1685,  retired  to  the  oon«  whom  (Thomas,  afterward  one  of  the  judges  of 

tiaeot.  After  Tlflitiiig  Paris  he  travelled  through  the  common  pleas^  published  a  biographjof 

ttesooth  ofWnno^  ItalT,  Switzerland,  and  the  his  fitther,  prefixed  to  a  "History  of  his  Own 

sstili  of  GermaDy,  to  Holland,  and  subsequently  Times,  from  the  Restoration  of  Sang  Oharles  H. 

p^Med  an  aocoont  of  his  journey  in  a  series  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  reace  in  the 

of  kttoB  addreosed  to  Mr.  Boyle.    Visiting  the  Beign  of  Queen  Anne."  This,  tiie  most  remark- 

HagK,  on  the  inritation  of  the  prince  and  able  of  Bishop  Burnet's  numerous  works,  was 

piSess  of  Orange,  in  1786,  he  so  activelj  greatly  ridiculed  by  Dean  Swifb,  Arbuthnot^ 

took  psrt  in  the  preparations  for  a  chimge  of  and  Pope.    ^'Memoirs  of  F.  P.,  Qerk  of  this 

nferf  in  England,  that  James  H.  ordered  him  Parish,"  by  the  latter,  is  now  the  best  known  of 

to  be  proaecated  for  high  treason,  and  demand*  these  squibs.    Hacaulay,  in  the  second  volume 

ed  bis  penaalh3intJie  states-general;  but  with-  of  his  ^^  History  of  England,"  has  drawn  the 

oat  eSbcL  as,  by  taking  as  his  second  wife  a  character  of  Burnet^  yindicating  his  integrity 

Dutch  laay  of  great  wealth,  named  Scott^  he  and  abiU^r. 

had  previmisAy  acquired  the  rights  of  naturali*  BUBNET,  Jaook  judge  of  the  supreme  court 

zsdon  in  HoQand.  This  failing,  James  actually  of  Ohio^  and  one  or  the  founders  of  CincinnatiL 

appropriated  jS8,000  to  have  him  kidnappedt  bom  at  Newark,  K  J.,  Feb.  22,  1770,  died 

Burnet  aooompanied  WiUiam  to  England,  in  May  10, 1858.    He  graduated  at  Princeton  in 

19881,  as  his  c^apktlo,  and  was  soon  after  made  1791,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1796,  immedi* 

b^€^  of  Salisbuiy.    In  the  house  of  lords,  ately  after  which  he  removed  to  Oincinnati, 

Bishop  Bomet  declared  himself  to  be  in  fi^Tor  of  then  a  Tillage  with  less  than  600  inhabitants, 

moderate  measores  toward  non-juring  divines,  He  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  government 

sal  for  the  toleration  of  Protestant  dissent*  of  Ohio  from  1799  till  the  establiwment  of  a 

er&    He  acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  stato  government  in  1608.    He  retired  firom 

vbom  the  hill  of  ti^ts  was  referred.    In  1680  the  practice  of  his  pro&ssion  in  1816,  while 

be  preached  the  coronation  sermon  of  Willism  heading  a  distinguished  rank  as  a  la^er,  and 

sad  3Caxy,  **  with  all  his  wonted  ability,"  says  alter  having  been  several  times  elected  to  the 

Jbcaolay,   "and  more  than  his  wonted  tasto  stato  assembly.     In  1821  he  was  appointed 

md  judgmient;    his  grave  and  eloquent  dis*  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  and  was 

eoQise  was  polluted  neither  by  adulation  nor  soon  after  chosen  by  the  legtslature  of  Ken- 

bj  maligni^.'*    Soon  after  his  iostsllation  in  tucky  a  commissioner  to  adjust  matters  in  dis- 

Salisbury,  lie  addressed  to  the  Mergy  of  his  puto  between  that  stato  and  Virginia.    It  was 

diocese  &  pastoral  letter,  in  whic^^as  a  parar  chieflv  through  his  iofluence  that  the  congres- 

gnph  capable  of  being  taken  as  a  dedaratioa  sionalact  of  1821  was  passed  granting  relief  to 

that  the  title  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  crown  the  people  of  the  west  for  debts  due  to  the 

nlglit  be  groonded  on  the  right  of  conquest,  nationsl  government  for  lands.     In  1828  he 

Tliree  years   afterward  (Jan.  1698),  it  was  was  elected  U.  6.  senator^  to  fill  the  vacancy 

moTBd  in  the  house  of  commons,  and,  after  2  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Gen.  Harrison. 

<i3Ti'  diarp  debate,  carried  by  a  majority  of  7  Judge  Burnet  was  an  original  member,  and  in 

in' a  hoose  of  822,  that  this  pastoral  leAer  be  many  cases  president,  of  the  princiijal  benevo* 

btzraed  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  lent  and  scientific  societies  in  Cincinnati,  and 

Bsnet  made  no  complaint,  and  was  generally  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  academy 

pctldd.  He  felt  the  insult  de^Iy,  and  ganrulous  of  sciences  upon  recommendation  of  Lafayetto. 

at  be  was  in  relating  the  most  minute  partic-  He  published  in  1847  an  instructive  volume  of 

liars  ooQceming  himseli;  has  preserved  a  most  ^^  Notes   on  the  North-western  Territories.^* 

fi^nificant  ssleDoe,  in  the  ''History  of  his  Own  The  principal  hotel  of  Oincu^naU  is  called  after 

Times,''  as  to  this  incremation.    In  1604  he  him,  the  Burnet  house, 

frached  the  foneral  sennon  of  Archbishop  BUBNET,  Jaicbes.    See  Mohboddo. 

THbtBQfQ;  in  1695  he  published  **  An  Essay  on  BUBNET,  John,  engraver,  painter,  and  art? 

the  Character  of  Queen  Mary;''  in  1696,  ^'A  critic,  bom  at  Fisher-row,   near  Edinburgh, 

Viadieation  of  Archbishop  Tillotson."    In  1698  Harch  20, 1784.    He  learned  etching  and  en- 

b«became  tutor  to  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  mving  during  7  years'  apprenticeship  to  Mr. 

sou  of  the  prinoeas  Anne,  and  in  the  same  year  Robert  Scott,  of  Edinbuxgh,  and,  together  with 

fbaving  feet  his  second   wife)  married  Mrs.  the  late  Sir  William  AUan  and  the  late  Sir 

B^keley,  a  rich  widow,  the  authoress  of  a  Pavid  Wilkie,  was  a  student  in  drawing  and 

^Method  of  Devotion.'*    In  1699  appcMsred  his  painting  at  the  trustees'  academy,  Edinburgh. 

fieSdvBted    ''Exposition   of  the   Thirty-nine  In  1806  he  went  to  London,  where  he  en- 

Ajtklesof  the  Church  of  Eigland;"  in  1710,  graved  Wilkie's  "Jew's  Harp,"  ''Blind  Fid- 

y»  ** Church  Catechism  Explained;"  and  in  dler,"  "Bent  Day,"    "Babbit  on  the  Wall," 

1714,  the  third  volume  of  his  "  History  of  the  "  Chelsea  Pensioners  Beading  the  Gazette  of 

^AmuOiaaJ*  The  introduction  to  this  volume  the  Battle  of  Waterloo"  (his  largest  and  most 

'•^i  a{>peared  separately  in   1712,    and  was  elaborate  work);    "Letter  of  Introduction," 

vrerriy  dealt  with  by  Swift    Having  lived  to  "  Death  of  Tippoo  Saib,"  and  "  Village  School." 

the  aooession^f  the  house  of  Hanover  Mr.  Burnet  also  engraved  plates  from  several 
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recent  pdnters,  fjrom  the  Bembrandts  in  the  llirongh  life.  TTnwining  to  BQljeet  his  fkther 
national  gallery,  and  from  several  of  his  own  to  any  nnneoessarr  expenses,  he  gave  op  the 
paintings.  He  has  written  seyeral  iUostrated  advantages  of  a  collegiate  edncation;  possesBed 
works  and  mannals  for  artists.  of  great  mental  activity,  he  easily  mastered  the 
BUBNET^HOXAS,  an  English  writer,  bom  nsnal  branches  of  knowledge,  and  was  eepe- 
at  Oroft,  in  Yorkshire,  about  1686,  died  at  the  dally  proficient  in  mathematics;  at  a  later 
charterhouse,  London,  Sept.  7)  1715.  As  master  period  he  made  himself  fiuniliar  with  the 
of  the  charterhouse  sdiool,  he  was  the  first  Eng-  tVench,  German,  and  Spanish  lanffuagea.  His 
hshman  to  beard  James  U.  in  his  arrogation  of  fiither  was  a  physician,  and  under  lus  gui^oe 
the  dispensing  power.  By  the  constitution  of  the  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  gndo- 
charterhouse  the  pensioners  must  take  certain  ated  in  1849,  and  soon  after  visited  Europe, 
oatiis  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  James  sent  where  his  attention  was  given  almost  ex- 
down  a  candidate^  Andrew  Popham,  for  eleo-  dusively  to  natural  history  and  microscopic  ob* 
tion  to  the  diarity,  accompanying  his  mandate  servation.  Pulmonary  consumption  now  began 
with  a  dispensation  from  tiie  usual  oaths,  its  courses  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
Pophiun  being  a  Boman  Catholic  The  candi-  spent  in  chanffinff  from  place  to  place,  to  miti- 
date  was  introduced  by  Chancellor  JeflHe&  one  gate,  if  possible,  his  disease.  During  the  last  5 
of  the  governors.  Burnet  at  once  denied  the  years  of  this  unsettled  life,  he  accomplished  aa 
king's  dispensing  power,  and  refused  to  receive  almost  incredible  amount  of  intellectaal  labor, 
Popham.  Li  this  he  was  supported  by  his  theresultsof  which  may  be  found  in  the '^Fhy 
patron  tlie  duke  of  Ormond.  JefiGries  stormed  ceedings"  and  '*  Journal  of  the  Boston  Sodetj 
and  blustered,  but  the  candidate  was  rejected,  of  Natural  History,'*  in  the  ^^  Memoiis  of  die 
After  the  revolution  Burnet  was  made  derk  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  in 
of  the  closet  to  'William  m.  on  the  recommen-  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science,'*  in  tbe 
dation  of  Archbishop  TiUotson,  whose  pupil  he  ^'  Transactions  of  the  American  Hedioal  As- 
had  formerly  been.  He  lost  the  court  mvor,  sociation  for  1858,'*  and  in  the  *<  American 
and  his  hopes  of  preferment,  by  an  essay  in  Journal  of  Medical  Science."  Beside  a  greet 
which  he  treated  the  Mosaic  accoxmt  of  the  fall  number  of  minor  articles,  the  pnodpil 
as  allegorical.  His  principal  works  were  writ-  work  of  his  life  was  the  *^  Prize  Essay,"  pab- 
ten  in  Latin,  of  which  the  ^'Sacred  Theory  of  liahed  by  the  medical  association,  on  "Tbe 


bash,  in  the  state  of  Indiuoa.    It  is  near  the  Criticism."  |p[e  was  engaged,  to  the  end  of 

scene  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  fou^t  in  his  brief  career,  in  trai^ating  from  the  Ger* 

Nov.  9, 1811.  man  the  "Comparative  Anatomy  of  Sieboid 

BUBNETT,  John,  an  English  dissenting  and  Stannius.'* 
minister,  bom  in  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1790.       BUBNET,DB.C&ABLaB,  an  English  histon|Ui 

He  was  apprenticed  to  the  craft  of  shoemsJdng.  of  music,  bom  at  Shrewsbury,  April  7, 17^ 

which  he  abandoned  before  he  had  complete  died  in  London,  April  15, 1815.    At  the  age  oi 

his  apprenticeship,  enlistixig  as  a  private  soldier  18  he  came  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Ais^ 

in  an  infiantrv  regiment    Here  he  devoted  his  with  whom  he  studied  for  8  years  in  Ix)ndoa. 

leisure  to  study  during  several  years,  and  then  oo-  In  1749  he  was  appointed  oisanist  of  a  chorcb 

oasionally  preached  to  a  small  Independent  con-  in  Fenchurch  street,  and  in  £e  same  year  pnh 

gregation  in  Glasgow.   His  sermons  attracted  so  duced  at  Dmry  lane  8  musical  dramas,  ^^Bow 

much  attention  that  crowds  went  to  hear  them,  Hood,"  "  Alfred,"  and  "  Queen  Mab."  For  tu 

and  a  sufficient  sum  was  subscribed  to  purchase  next  9  years  he  lived  at  the  town  of  IV^ 

his  discharge  from  the  army.  He  was  placed  in  Begis,  in  Norfolk,  fhlfiUing  the  duties  of  or^ 

pastoral  charge  at  Glasgow,  where  ne  con-  ist,  on  a  salary  of  £100.  and  compiling  vor 

tanned  for  several  years.    About  1824  he  ac-  terials  for  his  ''ffistory  of  Music."    In  1760  sT 

oepted  char^  of  a  church  in  Cork,  where  his  retumed  to  London,  where  he  brought  (Hit  9^ 

popularitv  increased.    In  1827,  when  visiting  number  of  instrumental  compositions,  and  «< 

London^  he  was  drawn  into  a  public  discussion,  adaptation  of  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau's  o^nf 

which  lasted  several  days,  before  fashionable  Zedevin  dutiUaae.    One  of  his  most  s^ 

audiences  in  the  Argyle  rooms,  with  Mr.  Joeepb  works  was  an  daborate  anthem,  performed 

Olieary,  a  Catholic  gentleman,  also  from  Cone,  the  occasion  of  receiving  his  degree  of  doctors 

respecting  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Bome.  musio  at  Oxford  in  1769.    In  the  fouo^ 
He  received 


gregation 

he  still  continues.  ^  pal  cities  of  France  and  Italy,  and  in  1771  p^ 

BURNETT,  WixDo  Ibvino,  M.  D.,  an  Ameri-  fished  the  result  of  his  observations  ta  s  '^ 

can  naturalist  and  microscopist,  bom  in  South-  ume  entitled  *^The  Present  State  of  Moa^ 

borough,  Mass.,  July  12, 1828,  died  in  Boston,  France  and  Italy,"  which  Dr.  JohnaoD  ror 

July  1, 1854.    He  inherited  his  love  of  nature  the  model  of  his  *'  Tour  to  the  Hcbnde 

from  hb  father,  and  in  early  boyhood  began  In  the  succeeding  year  Dr.  Buney  ntade 

his  study  of  entomology,  which  he  oontinued  oimflar  tour  through  Germany  and  tbei>^ 
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dais,  and  published  the  reflolt  in  3  vol*  past,  and  stall  cbntdnne  to  be,  in  nring  this  sab* 
WA  The  1st  Tolnme  of  hia  ^'  History  of  stance,  no  restrictions  have  been  imposed  by 
UmP  appeared  in  1776,  the  2d  in  1782,  and  legislatiye  bodies  npon  its  free  employment 
flbeld  and  4A  in  1789,  the  whole  having  oc»  and  the  sale  of  it  to  he  introduced  into  &milies 
e^  30  Tears  in  meditation,  and  over  20  in  entirely  ignorant  of  its  dangeroiis  qualities, 
nkog  and  printing.    Dr.  Bumey^s  remaining  And  what,  perhaps,  is  still  more  strange,  those 
vods  aie  m  notice  of  yoang  Orotoh,  afterward  who  are  infonnea  of  its  character,  and  Imow  of 
tfrtingoiahf>d  as  a  musician;  a  life  of  Heta-  the  sad  effects  constantly  resulting  from  its 
floso,  and  the  mnacal  articles  in  Bees's  ^*  Oy-  use^  and  who  would  look  with  horror  upon  a 
dopadia.^'     He  was  twice  married,  and  had  can  of  gunpower  kept  in  their  houses,  do  not 
a  fimily  of  8  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  hesitate  to  mtroduce  this  into  their  families,  to 
created  a  senaation  in  London  in  her  youth  by  be  daily  handled  hj  servants  and  children, 
kr  remarkable  performances  on  the  harpsi-  careless  and  unconscious  of  its  qualities.    It  is 
chord.    Bk  2d  daughter  was  Madame  D'Ajv  true  that  numerous  ingenious  devices  have  been 
blay,  t^  novelist.— -Chabubs,  D  J).,  2d  son  of  contrived  by  which  the  risks  of  explosion  are 
the  preceding,  and  a  man  of  sreat  learning,  diminished.     HodifioationB  of  Sir  Humphry 
bom  at  Lynn,  in  Korfclk,  En^and,  in  1757,  Davy's  safety  lamp  have  been  invented,  which 
died  in  1817.  He  contributed  to  the  '^Monthly  testify  by  their  very  precautions  to  the  enor- 
Beview  "  many  articles  on  classical  literature,  mit^  of  uie  danger  they  are  designed  to  guard 
The  profits  of  his  Hteraiy  labors  were  mostlv  agamst     Even  the  cans  which  contain  the 
expended  in  Ihe  fiynnation  of  a  library,  which  fluid  ^at  generates  the  explosive  vapor  are 
was  pmrchased  by  the  nation  after  his  death,  fortified  like  the  lamps  that  bum  it,  and  many 
and  now  fomis  part  of  the  library  of  the  Brit-  feel  secure  and  Justified  in  continuing  to  employ 
tah  mnsemos.  the  article  thus  protected.    The  ingenious  lamp 
BURNg  Y,  Frasqwo.  See  Axbxjlt. Madams  d*.  of  Mr.  Newell  of  Boston  is  constracted  with  a 
BCBNING  FLUID,  a  mixture  or  alcohol  and  fixed  cylinder  of  fine  wire  gauze,  extending  to 
eaaiphene(th6pnreo]lor  spirits  of  turpentine),  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  for  the  fiuid.    The 
made  with  vaiying  proportions  of  the  ingre-  gauze  has  500  holes  to  the  inch.    A  tube  made 
dienta,  and  called  by  various  names,  as  well  of  the  same  kind  of  gauze  incloses  the  wick, 
as  by  the  general  name  of  burning  fiuid.    The  and  is  secured  by  screwing  into  the  top  of  the 
object  of  the  mixture  is  to  produce  an  lllumi-  cylinder  within  which  it  is  contained.    The 
Dsdng  agent,  in  which  the  feeble  blue  light  of  disk  on  the  top  of  the  wick  tube  is  perforated 
the  mofe  hydrogenous  alcohol  shall  be  bright-  with  a  number  of  small  holes,  to  establish  a 
eaed  by  the  Jaiiger  proportion  of  ^carbon  intro-  conmiunication  between  the  external  air  and 
diced  hi  the  earbo-hydrogen,  camphene.    This,  the  cavity  within  the  lamp.  These  are  to  allow 
if  homed  alone,  is  apt  to  give  a  sooty  flame  of  the  escape  of  the  vapor,  if  any  should  be  sud* 
from  its  excess  of  carbon.    (See  GAMFmcNx.)  denly  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  which. 
By  uniting  them,  any  desirable  proportion  of  if  confined,  mi^ht  cause  the  lamp  to  burst. 
carbon  and  hydrc^gen  is  obtained,  and  the  flame  The  can  is  provided  with  a  gauze  diaphragm  in 
F»altiiig  firom  their  combustion  is  dear,  yel-  tiie  spout  and  another  under  the  hd.    In  case  of 
low-colored,  and  exceedingly  agreeable.    The  accidental  ignition  while  filling  the  lamp,  the 
liqizid  also  is  dean  in  use,  and  free  from  the  combustion  cannot  extend  beyond  the  gauze;  but 
disagreeable  Qualities  of  the  oils,  so  that  it  has  if  the  gauze  happen  to  meet  with  any  ii\jury,  this 
b^xjma  highly  popular*  in  common  use   for  may  be  entirely  unsuspected,  and  the  contrivance 
lampa,  in  spite  of  tne  terrible  accidents  which  is  then  worse  than  useless.    The  lamp,  too,  if  of 
are  errery  aay  occurring  in  consequence  of  the  glass,  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  a  fall  or  other- 
l^hl  J  explosive  nature  of  its  vapor.    This  in-  wise,  and  thus  create  an  explosion.    Where  the 
vMble  Tapcxr,  as  it  escwes  from  the  surface  of  lamps  are  indispensable,  as  in  working  coal 
th^  flnid,  may  be  ignited  by  coming  in  contact  mines,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  liable  at  any 
wUh  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  or  even  with  tiie  red-  moment  to  be  filled  with  fire  damp,  such  protec- 
Lot  sar&oe  of  a  stove.    The  efibct  is  like  that  lions,  imperfect  as  they  must  be,  cannot  be  too 
produced  by  carrymg  a  light  into  a  room  in  highly  prized ;  but  when  used  only  for  the  more 
which  gaa  liaa  collected  frimi  a  leak  of  the  gas-  agreeable  light  they  give,  or  for  an  imaginary 
pipea.    The  flame  is  instantly  communicated  economy,  they  may  be  admired  for  their  inge- 
tbroogfa  the  air  to  the  vessd  containing  the  nuity,  while  we  may  lament  this  was  not  direct- 
flmd,  and  this  being  scattered  about  every  thing  ed  to  meet  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  provide  a 
around  is  envdoped  in  fire.    Burning  fluid  is  harmless   substitute   for  the  fluid   itself.    It 
thT»  seen  to  be  a  more  dangerous  substance  to  would  seem  that  this  ought  to  be  obtained  in 
Vsnre  in  a  hoose  than  gunpowder ;  for  the  latter  benzole  or  some  similar  substance.    An  exceed- 
{m}dnoeB  DO  snbtie  v^K>r,  that  may  be  steahng  ingly  ingenious  improvement   upon  Kewell^s 
through  the  air  to  explode  on  meeting  a  spark  lamp  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  bolomon  An- 
of  fire;  on  the  contrary,  some  lughly  heated  drews,  of  New  York.    This  lamp  is  so  con- 
tody  must  be  brought  into  actual  contact  with  trived,  that  if  thrown  down  and  broken,  the 
fhe  viaible  solid  body  to  produce  an  explosion,  flame  is  extinguished  before  the  vapor  can 
^otwithstandiug  this,  and  the  palpable  flict  reach  it.     A  metallic  tube  passes  from  the 
l^t  Urea  have  been  daily  sacrifioea  for  years  burner  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid  in  the 
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lamp,  and  in  this  tabe  Ib  what  may  be  ealldd  a  tares  that  can  be  measnred  by  dMrees.   Liiil 
wick  of  silver  wires,  which  serves  the  doable  these  experiments  the  most  blinmng  light  ao. 
porpose  of  conveying  heat  down  the  tnbe  to  companies  the  heat,  which  renders  it  somewhiit 
volatilize  a  portion  of  the  flaid,  and  also  to  difficalt  to   observe  the  effects.*    PricsUey^i 
raise  the  floid  ap  by  capillary  action  toward  ^History  of  Optics,"    Bossot's  EUtoirt  dm 
the  bomer,  near  which  it  is,  by  the  heat,  con-  mathSmatiowi^  the  ^^MemoirB  of  the  Para 
verted  into  vapor,  and  thns  passes  throogh  the  Academv  '^for  1777,  and  Boffon's  sappleme&t 
bamer  like  common  gas.    The  bnmer  to  first  to  his  "Nataral  History,"  will  give  nurther  in* 
heated  by  appljrlng  a  flame  to  it,  and  the  gas  formation  to  those  who  desire  it. 
being  once  ignited,  it  continnes  to  fhmish,  by       BURNISHING,  the  last  finish  given  to  me- 
lts combastion.  snmcient  heat  to  keep  np  the  tallio  artides,  which  consists  in  poHahing  by 
supply.    The  lamp  cannot  be  refilled  without  means  of  blont  instnunente  of  steeL  agate,  cop- 
unscrewing  the  burner,  which  extinguishes  the  per,  or  a  dog's  tooth,  rubbed  over  their  tmface. 
flame,  and  thus  prevents  an  explosion  firom  Veisels  of  round  shape  are  tamed  in  a  lathe, 
this  common  cause.    By  such  ingenious  con-  and  the  bumiahers  are  then  conveniently  ap- 
trivances  the  nse  of  the  material  is  probably  plied  to  tiiem ;  when  of  onsoitable  form  to  m 
rendered  as  nearly  safb  as  its  nature  admits.  thus  polidied,  the  work  is   done  by  hand, 
BURNING  GLASS  akd  BURNING  MIR-  and  is  very  rapidly  accomplished  by  an  expe- 
ROR,  instruments  to   concentrate  the  sun's  rienced  workman,  tiie  tool  quickly  entering  into 
heat.     The  usual  burning  glass  is  simply  a  the  numerous  interstices,  and  cleaning  the  itir* 
double  convex  lens,  which  brings  the  rays  of  face  of  the  metal  of  the  slight  film,  of  imperoep- 
solar  heat  to  a  focus  at  nearly  de  same  point  tible  thickness,  which  obscnres  its  brightoe& 
at  which  it  brings  the  rays  of  light.    Artificial       BURNOUF,  Euoisn,  a  French  orientaH 
heat  cannot,  in  general,  be  brought  to  a  focus  born  in  Paris,  Aug.  12, 1801,  died  there  HaySS. 
by  a  glass  lens;  but  a  lens  of  rook  salt  will  1852.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  was  wpointed 
bring  neat  radiating  from  any  sonrce  to  a  focus,  perpetual  secretary  of  die  academy  of  uucrip- 
The  use  of  burning  glosses,  or  burning  crystal,  is  tions,  of  which  he  had  be^i  a  member  since  1881 
alluded  to  by  Aristophanes,  and  several  writers  His  principal  work,  Introduction  d  VhUUnu  iu 
declare  that  Archimedes  fired  the  Roman  ships  Boudhi$me^  foonded  on  the  reaearches  of  ISr. 
by  means  of  burning  mirrors.    In  the  17th  B.  H.  Hodgson,  was  completed  in  1844. 
and  18th  centuries  many  experiments  were       BURNS.  Robxbt,  the  great  national  poet  of 
made  with  burning  glasses  of  immense  dze.  Scotland,  oom  Jan.   25,  1769,  died  July  Sl> 
Tschirnhausen  made  several,  some  of  which  are  1796.    A  clay-built  cottage,  2  mjles  south  of  the 
still  at  Paris,  83  inches  in  diameter.    In  1774  town  of  Ayr,  pnd  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kirk  of 
Lavoisier  and  Brisson  superintended  the  mak-  Alloway  and  the  ^  aold   brig  o^  Doon,"  ^tf 
ing  of  a  lens  4  feet  in  aiameter,  of  2  glasses  his  birUiplaoe.    His  parents  were  peasants  of 
like  watch  crystals,  with  various  fluids  between,  the  poorest  class,  but  honest,  diligent,  and  r^ 
This  is  called  Trudaine^s  lens,  fh>m  the  gentle-  speotable.    They  were  eager  for  the  moral  and 
man  who  bore  the  expense.    About  the  year  intelleotual  improvement  of  their  ofi^;)ring,  and 
1800,  a  Hr.  Parker  of  London  made  a  lens  8  lost  no  opportunity  for  supplying  them  withtha 
feet  in  diameter,  which  is  now  at  Pekho.    The  rudiments  of  edncation.  Robert,  in  the  interral 
beat  from  these  large  lenses  is  intense,  and  of  driving  the  plough,  and  o^er  farm  vork^ 
capable  of  melting  any  stone  or  mineral  in  a  fioon  made  himself  a  master  of  English.   Hb 
few  seconds.    Equal  effects  may  be  obtained  chief  reading  books  were  the  Bible,  Hsson^i 
from  mirrors.    Heat  is  reflected  like  light,  and  Collection  ofProse  and  Verse,  the  ^^Life  of  Hafi- 
a  concave  mirror  brin&  both  to  a  focus.  About  nibal, ''  and  the  history  of  Sir  William  "Wallaoe. 
1670  a  M.  Yllette  of  Lyons  constructed  several  Later  in  lifo  he  attempted  to  learn  French  aod 
mirrorsof  polished  metal,  from  80  to  50  inches  Latin,  withont  much  Buooeas;  bat  when  the 
in  diameter.    Tschirnhausen  made  one  of  cop-  ^  Spectator,"  Shakespeare,  Pope^  and  particulaHx 
per  nearly  5  feet  in  diameter.    Buflbn  (who  the  poems  of  Allan  Ramsay,  were  put  into  hi5 
was  the  first  to  suggest  a  lens  made  of  several  hanos,  he  devoured  them  with  avidity.   Bis 

§ieces,  afterward  brought  to  perfection  by  first  attempt  in  verse,  after  the  £unily  had  re- 

Vesnel,  and  of  great  use  in  lighthouses)  made  moved  to  lx>chlea,  was  made  toward  his  16ili 

a  large  reflector  of  several  hundred  smaller  vear.   *^Abonnie,sweet,BQn8iela8s."  asheeaji 

ones,  each  6  inches  by  8.    With  this  he  set  fire  in  a  letter  to  Moore,  ^*  who  waa  ooapled  with  bin 

to  wood  at  the  distance  of  210  feet,  proving  the  in  the  labors  of  the  bay-harvest,*'  awoke  his 

possibility,  though  not  the  probability,  of  Ar-  early  inspiration;  and  thoa  he  begone  be  con- 

chimedes  having  thus  burned  the  Roman  fleet  tinned,  his  literary  career  in  poetry  and  in  1oti\ 

Within  a  few  years,  it  having  been  shown  that  Robert  and  his  brother  Gilb^  were  emplo7<''^ 

the  son^s  rays  have  a  heating  power  partiy  pro-  by  their  ftither,  as  regular  day-laborera^  at  £T  p«r 

portioned  to  the  heat  of  the  place  mto  which  annum,  ontU  Roberrs  19th  rear,  when  he  veLt 

they  shine,  the  galvanic  flame  of  a  larjro  battery  to  the  school  of  E^irkoswald,  to  learn  meosa- 

has  been  made  to  play  through  the  focos  of  a  ration  and  surveying.    As  it  was  dtoated  on  a 

large  burning  gUss.  and  thus  the  most  intense  smuggling  coast,  he  fell  in  there  with  the  Md 

heat  ever  witnessed  has  been  nroduced,  beyond  characters  of  the  contraband  trade,  which  eih 

all  reasonable  comparison  witn  those  tempera*  larged  his  knowledge  of  homan  natnre)  if  it  diJ 
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BitiaproTe  ids  mamiflra.    Daring  thia  time  he  new  edition.    BonsB  went  to  the  metropollB, 

116(0  and  had  printed  the  ^  Dirge  of  Winter,"  and  for  more  than  a  year  was  admired^  caressed, 

At'^Death  of  Poor  Maillie,"  "Kaillie's  Elegy,'*  fluted,  an^  flattered,  by  persona  of  aU  nmks,  and 

ai  ^/ohn  Baiieyeom,"  in  which  he  discovered  particularly  by  thoee  of  Am^tiflTWA  and  influence, 

(ItitdBep  fonntain  of  pathos  and  hnmor  which  as  few  men  before  him  ever  had  been.    He  re- 

jftmraid  rendered  him  famons.    In  1781-2  he  tired  to  his  home  with  Ihe  snm  of  £500  in  his 

moredto  Irvine  to  learn  the  trade  of  flax-  pocket  the  result  of  the  new  pabHcation.  Nearly 

difsior,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not  make  the  half  of  this  he  gave  to  ma  brother,  for  the 

ttuk  progreaa,  while  he  fdU,  in  with  a  kind  of  iann  at  Hossgiel,  and  the  reaidne  he  applied  to 

mckbf  not  at  all  advantageous  to  his  morals,  stocking  a  new  farm  for  himaftlf^  at  Ellialand 

fls  bid  always  been  an  admirer  of  women,  and  in  Dnnmiesahire.    There,  in  1V88,  he  married 

hb  iuterooorae  with  them  was  of  the  most  irre-  Jane  Annonr,  with  whom  he  had  previoody 

proachable  kind,  until  at  Irvine  he  was  fur-  formed  a  union.    At  the  same  time  he  became 

aislied  with  the  snlgeot  of  the  ^  Epistle  to  John  an  officer  of  excise  in  the  district  in  which  he 

Bankin,"  lor  which  offence,  according  to  the  lived,  and  between  his  farm,  his  office,  and  an 

custom  of  Sootiand.  he  was  compelled  to  do  occasional  poem,  he  managed  to  eke  out  a 

penance  in  church,  oefore  the  congregation.   It  poverty-stricken  and  miserable  existence.    His 

woiddi^pearfiromtbetwo  poems  written  on  the  salary  was  £50  a  year,  afterward  increased  to 

with 


kme  ooeasioD,  ^  The  Poet's  Welcome,'*  ^c,  and  £70 ;  but  the  duties  of  the  place,  together 

'^  The  ranting  dog^  the  daddy  o't^'^  that  the  his  convivial  habits,  interfered  so  mudh  with 

poet  x»ther  gloried  in  his  shame  than  repented  the  labors  of  the  farm,  that  the  latter  yielded 

of  IL    A  fiooit  time  before  the  death  of  his  him  little  or  nothing,  and  he  was  compelled 

father,  1788,  whose  thickening  misfortunes  cast  to  surrender  it  to  the  landlord.     A  hand-to« 

t  gloom  over  the  whole  faimily,  he  and  his  hand  grapple  with  poverty  and  care  was  thence- 

brothar  took  a  fium  at  Mossgiel,  with  a  view  of  forth  his  gloomy  &te.    Toward  the  close  of  the 

providing  shelter  for  their  parents;  but  a  life  of  year  1791,  he  retired  to  a  small  house  in  the 

tbe  intemest  labor  and  severest  economy  was  town  of  Dumfries,  wh^  he  supported  himself 

ficaroely  able  to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  and  his  family  on  his  offidsl  stipend,  and  by 

hi  the  midat  of  his  distresses,  he  did  not  neslect  random  contributions  to  Johnson's  **  Museum,'* 

the  innse^  and  several  aatirical  pieces,  such  as  and  Thomson's  ^*  Collection  of  Origmal  Scottish 

the  ^  Holy  Tailzie,"  not  contained  in  the  com-  Airs."  But  his  habits  of  intoxication,  ill  health, 

mon  edi^on  of  his  works,  ^  Holy  Willie's  Pray-  and  disappointment  as  to  his  prospects  of  promo- 

er,"  the  "Ordination,"  the  ^^Holy  Fair,"  and  tion,  soon  undermined  his   constitution,  and 

others^  chiefly  levelled  at  the  churchmen,  won  in  his  87th  year  he  died.    During  his  iUneas, 

him  a  wide  lood  reputation.    Bat  he  showed  In  which  he  comported  himself  with  a  manly 

himaelf  capable  of  better  things  than  these,  and  and  noble  resi^ation,  his  good  humor  never 

to  his  rearaence  at  Hossgiel  are  to  be  referred  deserting  him  m  the  darkest  hours,  it  is  said 

the  Tenea  to  a  ^Mouse,"  to  a*' Mountain  Daisy,"  that  his  humble  home  was  like  a  place  be- 

'  Maa  was  made  to  mourn,"  and  that  sweetest  sieged.    The  anxiety  in  regard  to  him,  not  of 

of  paatonJa,  the  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night;"  the  mechanics  and  peasants  only,  but  of  the 

b€9de  innumerable  love  scmgs,  some  of  them  ridi  and  learned,  exceeds  all  belief.    When- 

the  finest  in  the  language,  none  of  which,  he  says,  ever  two  or  three  persons  met  intiie  streets, 

Ti^ated  to  imaginary  heroines.  His  wont  of  sue-  their  talk  was  of  Binms,  and  of  him  alone. 

eeae  in  the  &nn  put  him  npon  the  project  of  going  They  spoke  of  his  history,  of  his  works,  of  his 

to  Jamaica  in  uie  West  Indies,  and  in  order  to  person,  of  his  poems,  and  of  his  untimely  and 

h^p  himwalf  to  a  part  of  the  expenses,  he  pro-  approaching  fiite ;  but  all  this  was  a  sympathy 

posed  to  publish  a  collection  of  his  writings,  which  came  too  late.    His  funeral  was  a  public 

An  ixregiuar  love-connection,  which  he  desired  one,  attended  by  vast  multitudes,  from  all  parts 

to  eoosoonnate  by  marriage,  contributed,  no  of  the  countrv.    During  the  excitement,  there 

doaht,  to  the  formation  of  tms  resolve.  Accord-  was  some  talk  of  raising  a  monument  to  his 

ingly,  in  the  antumnof  1780,  he  issued  600  copies  memory,  but  the  purpose  was  not  fblfiDed  till 

cf  hk  poCTus  at  Kilmarnock,  from  which  he  the  year  1818.    He  left  4  sons,  2  of  whom  en-. 

dsired  aaaistanoe  enough  (£20)  to  enable  him  tered  the  East  India  company's  service ;  but  all 

to  procure  a  passage  in  a  ship  about  to  sail  from  of  them  are  now  dead. — The  poetry  of  Bums 

the  Clyde.  He  was  then  ^^  skulking  from  covert  will  live  forever,  because  it  sprung  directly  out 

to  covert,^  as  he  says,  '^  to  hide  from  the  mer-  of  the  hmnan  heart,  to  Ihe  deepest  and  noblest 

dlen  pack  of  the  law,"  which  the  relatives  of  emotions  ofwhich  it  appeals.  Without  evidences 

tbe  mother  of  his  children  set  upon  his  heels,  of  culture,  without  that  grand  or  powerful 

JBts  cheat  was  on  the  road  to  G^reenock,  and  he  imagination  which  makes  a  Shakespeare  or  a 

had  written  **  The  gloomv  night  is  gathering  Milton,  aspiring  only  to  the  humblest  flights  of 

fast,**  aB  a  kind  of  farewell  to  Scotland,  when  a  poetic  art,  it  is  yet  so  profoundlv  fraught  with 

ktter  from  Dr.  Blacklock  to  a  friend  of  his  passion,  so  instinct  with  melody,  so  true  to 

arrested  the  execution  of  his  purpose.     This  nature,  so  artless  in  its  grace,  that  every  bosom 

letter  reoommended  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  cabbie  of  feeling  must  be  touched  either  by 

r  to  receive  the  applause  which  his  poems  its  pathos,  its  beauty,  or  its  mirth.    He  had  "an 

exated,  and  to  arrange  for  the  issue  of  a  inspiration  for  every  teoy,  a  music  for  every 
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mood."    In  the  simple,  the  naive,  the  Bweet,  he  senaibility  of  the  parts  afflscted,  must  all  bo  Mj 

is  scarcely  more  di^nffoished  than  hp  is  in  the  weighed  in  estimating  the  eeyerity  and  tU 

grotesque,  the  wild,  and  even  the  terrible.    His  danger  of*  an  accident  in  any  given  case  of  bnni 

'^TamO'bhanter"  displays  a  narrative  ability  of  or  scald.     In  ordinary  bums  and  scalds  the 

the  first  order,  while  his  *^  Jolly  Beggars"  is  immediate  seat  of  ii^ury  is  the  skin  or  the  exter- 

filled  with  dnunatio  power.    But  his  peculiar  nal  surface,  one  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  the 

strength  was  the  lyrical,  and  his  songs,  infinite  frame.    The  skin  is  a  highly  organized  mem- 

in  number  as  they  are  matchless  in  emotional  brane^  endowed  with  the  most  acute  Benabilitj. 

gash  and  tenderness,  will  be  the  delight  of  the  Bums  and  scalds,  therefore,  are  more  dangerooB 

uman  heart  so  long  as  the  warm  blood  rushes  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  surface  involred 

through  it,  or  the  tongue  is  able  to  articulate,  than  in  proportion  to  the  depths  attained  in 

The  American  poet  £dleck  has  done  the  am-  a  limited  extent,  for  the  outer  layers  are  tiie 

Elest  justice  to  the  genius  of  Bums  of  any  of  most  highly  organized  and  sensitive  parts  of  the 

is  kmdred,  and  but  reechoes  the  universal  cutaneous  system.    The  outermost  of  all,  faov- 

Judgment  of  criticism,  when  he  says :  ever,  being  a  mere  coat  of  homy  varnish,  is  the 

on*      V      «_  1.M    «i.     ^  «i.  .  VI-  least  sensitive ;  and  where  the  injury  is  digbt 

There  miTe  been  loftior  themes  than  Ilia.  j    ia       xt.     '        _«  •  i  av- \.  J:.^J!^^J7*v^ 

And  lonser  ocroiia,  and  louder  lyrea,  and  altogether  superficial,  though  extensive,  the 

And  lajs  lit  up  with  poesy's  mischief  is  but  trifiing  at  first,  and  may  be 

Tc^^*aJ^^h,^ »»ide.ih.  ei^ay  remedied,  dthough  unplewaiit  cempK* 

Few  nobler  ones  than  Boms  are  there^  tious   may  ensue    if    the  superficial  U^aiJ  U 

^^'tiS'wSS'lES'lSiSr^  »?g««tf>.  ""d  the  parte  beneath  jure  lo^ 

p^sed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  which  cajm 

As  a  man,  Bums  was  generous  to  a  fiault ;  inde<  irritation,  pain,  and  infiammation.    The  pbys- 

pendent  and  scorning  meanness ;  exqulntely  en-  ological  obstmction  long  continued,  and  the 

tertaining  in  conversation;  and,  though  at  times  shock  to  the  whole  nervous  svstem,  being  more 

wild  and  reckless,  with  a  deep  and  mighty  under-  than  the  vital  forces  of  tine  organism  can 

current  of  religious  feeling  in  his  soul. — ^Robert,  withstand,  no  treatment  can  prevent  a  f&tsl 

son  of  the  forecoing,  bom  at  Mauchline,  county  termination  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  in 

of  Ayr,    Scotland,    in   Sept.    1786,  died   in  cases  of  excessively  severe  bums  and  scalds; 

Dumfries,  May  14^  1857.    He  was  an  accom-  but  the  worst  cases  might  often  be  avoided  bj 

pushed  scholar,  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the  a  Httie  knowledge  and  self-possession  on  tbe 

Gaelic  language,  a  proficient  in  music,  and  of  part  of  the  sufferer  at  the  time  of  the  aoddent, 

some  poetical  ability.  and  a  &tal  contingency  be  transformed  into  a 

BURNS   AKD  SOALDS.     Bums  are  pro-  temporary  injxuy.     Everybodv  should,  there- 

duced  by  heated  solids,  or  by  the  fiames  of  fore,  have  some  knowledge  of  the  best  course 

some  combustible  substance,  solid,  liquid,  or  topursueincaseof  such  an  aoddent  happemng 

gaseous ;  scalds  are  produced  by  heated  steam  either  to  themselves  or  to  others  near  tnem  at 

or  liquid.    The  worst  bums  which  occur  com-  the  time. — ^Where  the  body  is  enveloped  in 

monly  arise  from  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  or  fiames,  fix>m  the  dothes  being  on  fire,  tbe  first 

inflammable  gases,  orfrom  the  dresses  of  children  thing  to  be  done  is  to  lie  down  on  the  floor  and 

or  of  females  catdiing  fire ;  the  worst  scalds,  roll  the  carpet  or  a  rug,  or  any  cloth  or  garmeDtf 

from  acddents  in  breweries,  manufiictories,  lab-  closely  round  the  body,  so  as  to  exclude  tbe  air 

oratories,  and  steamboats.    The  severity  of  the  from  the  burning  dress,  and  thus  put  out  the 

acddent  depends  mainly  on  the  intensity  of  the  fiame.    Or,  He  down  at  onoe  and  roll  tbe  body 

beat  of  the  burning  body,  togetiier  with  the  ex-  over  the  buming  clothes,  calling  to  some  oce 

tent  of  surface  and  the  vitality  of  the  parts  in-  near  to  throw  a  ohmket  or  a  doth  of  anj  sort, 

Tolved  in  the  injury.    The  immediate  effect  of  wet  or  dry,  or  water,  over  you  as  yon  lie 

scalds  is  generally  less  violent  than  that  of  on  the  fioor,  stifiing  the  buming  dothes  be- 

bums.    Fluids,  not  being  capable  of  acquiring  tween  vour  body  and  the  ground.    And  ii 

80  high  a  degree  of  temperature  as  some  solids,  the  clothes  of  a  cliild  or  a  grown  perBon  near 

cannot  act  with  the  same  violence  on  a  given  you  shoidd  take  fire,  pursue  tiie  same  method. 

point;  but,  fiowing  about  with  great  facility,  The  upright  position  is  the  worst,  bdng  fovpr- 

their  effects  often   become  more  serious  by  able  to  the  spread  of  the  flames,  and  allowiog 

extending    to   a  ver^  large   surfiioe  of  the  them  to  reach  the  upper  and  most  vital  portjooB 

body.     A  bum   which  utterly  and   instan-  of  the  body,  trunk,  Iiead,  face,  and  neck.  Fright 

taneously  destroys  the  part  it  touches  may  onuses  children  to  run  screaining  to  and  fro  for 

be  free  from  dan^^rous  complications  if  the  help,  and  this  increases  the  currents  of  va* 

figured  part  be  eircumscribea  within  a  small  rounding  air,  and  helps  the  fiame  to  fpKitx 

compass ;  while  a  scald  M>parentiy  much  less  more  rapidly.    The  boay  should  be  quiduy  en* 

severe  in  its  immediate  efl&ots,  being  more  or  veloped  closely,  in  a  wet  or  a  dry  garment  or 

less  diffused,  is  always  attended  with  different  a  blanket  a  curtmn,  or  table  cloth,  or  any 

degrees  of  i^ury  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  thing  which  may  be  at  hand ;  the  mdn  thing 

and  may  be  very  serious  in  its  results,  although  being  to  extinguish  ^e   flames  by  sbnttisg 

apparentiy  less  violent  in  its  first  effects  on  dnr  out  the  air,  which  gives  them  life,  and  without 

given  part.    The  extent  of  the  surface  involved,  which  they  cannot  be.    There  is  no  danger  m 

tiie  depth  of  the  injus,  the  vitalily  and  the  the  operation,  because  the  moment  the  names 
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ttecBTdoped  and  the  air  is  ahnt  oni^  the  fire  is  July  11,  1690.    He  travelled  in  England  and 
atiagitiabed;  the  boldest  and  meet  rapid  action  Ireland,  and  in  1672  he  came  withGeorge 
teel)re  is  the  best,  the  most  pradent,  and  Fox  to  America.    In  his  ^^ Memorials^'  mnoh 
JEi^  dangerooB  to  aU  the  parties  concerned,  may  be  gaUiered  of  the  actual  condition  of 
JUrdf  hugging  the  child  rapidly  and  doeely  Maryluid  and  other  colonies,  through  which  he 
ji  roar  KcwBy  and  rolling  slowly  on  the  floor  paased  from  New  England  to  North  Carolina, 
with  it,  enineloping  the  flaming  part  with  any  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  creed  of  the 
portion  of  your  own  dress,  wUl  stifle  out  the  society  of  Friends,  and  bravdy  bore  the  many 
sir  and  flaine  together.  F^resence  of  mind  alone  persecutions  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
saffices.    In  eyery  case,  and  under  aU  condi-  BURB,  Aabon,  an  American  politician,  and 
tions,  tiie  main  thing  to  be  done  at  first  is  to  8d  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  bom  at 
stifle  the  flames  by  shutting  out  the  air.    Wrap-  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  6, 1756,  died  on  Staten  Isl- 
mug  up  the  body  in  any  things  and  lying  <Hithe  and,  Sept  14,  1836.     He  was  of  German  ex- 
floor,  are  the  two  things  to  be  first  thought  of.  traction,  and  the  sOn  of  the  Rev.  Aarot  Burr ; 
— -When  the  acddent  has  hi4>pened,  the  burned  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
or  scalded  parts  ahoold  be  immersed  at  once  in  the  eminent  theologian.    Before  he  was  8  years 
oold  water,  or  enveloped  in  wet  dotha  or  in  old  his  parents  died,  leaving  him  a  considerable 
dry  cotton,  or  in  flour,  bran,  or  oiled  oslico,  or  estate.  He  entered  the  sophomore  dass  of  Prince- 
any  thing  which  is  convenient  to  keep  out  the  ton  college  in  1769,  and  graduated  in  1772.  At 
air,  from  the  ininred  svr&ce  of  the  skim    Ln-  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  Burr  enlisted  as 
merraon  in  cold  water  is  the  best  where  it  is  a  private,  and  joined  the  force  before  Boston. 
practicable;  because  it  not  only  shuts  off  the  He  volunteered  for  the  expedition  against  Can- 
air  botcaosas  a  rqiid  rush  of  temperature  from  ada,  and  accompanied  Arnold  upon  his  toil- 
the  ii^fnred  tiasnes  to  the  cold  water,  analogous  some  march  through  Maine.    He  took  part  in 
to  the  violent  rush  of  heat  from  the  burning  or  the  attack  upon  Quebec,  and  is  said  to  have 
scalding  medium  to  the  skin  in  the  first  instance,  stood  beside  Gen.  Montgomery  when  he  was 
though  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  this  in-  killed.    For  his  conduct  in  the  Canadian  cam- 
verae  reaction  soothes  the  nerves  of  sense,  and  paign,  Burr  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  migor, 
thus  answers  the  first  requirement  by  diminish-  and  invited  to  Join  the  family  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ing the  abode  to  the  whole  system  from  in-  ington.    Some  event  soon  occurred,  the  pre- 
XesaitT   of  pdn. — Some   persons  recommend  €aa&  character  of  which  is  not  known,  which 
rtimniatlng  lotions  of  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine,  compelled  Burr  to  leave  head-quarters,  and  pro- 
oU  of  turpentine,  or  vinegar,  kept  on  the  in-  duced  in  the  mind  of  Washington  an  impression 
jnred  parts  by  means  of  lint,  cotton,  or  old  aj^st  him  which  was  never  removed.    As 
hnen  soaked  in  the  liquid ;  others  prefer  soap  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Putnam,  Burr  was  en- 
and  water,  with  or  without  creosote ;  and  much  gaged  in  the  defence  of  New  York,  and  shortly 
diffisreooe  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the  after  (1777)  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-oolo- 
beat  means.    An  oil-akin,  a  soapy  film,  a  coat  nelcy,  wiUi  the  command  of  his  re^ment,  the 
of  ample  ointment,  or  of  cotton- wool,  or  flour,  colonel  being  a  civilian.    He  was  in  the  camp  at 
or  any  thin^  which  will  exclude  the  air  and  not  Valley  Forge,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
irritate  the  xqjured  parts,  will  serve  the  purpose  battle  of  Monmoutii,  where  he  commanded  a  bri- 
v^yweQ;  and  all  the  theories  about  peculiar  gade  in  Lord  Stirling's  division.  During  the  win- 
laodea  of  action  in  the  various  stimulating  sub-  ter  of  1778  and  1779  he  was  stationed  upon  the 
ftanees,  are  more  or  less,  it  would  appear,  ima-  lines  in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y. ;  early  in  the 
pnarya^jonctstothesimplefiictof  keeping  out  following  spring  he  resigned  his  conunission. 
the  air.    When  the  pain  has  been  arrest^  by  He  was  led  to  take  this  step  partly  by  ill  health, 
the  action  of  cold  water,  a  delicate  soap-and-  but  still  more,  it  is  supposed,  by  disappointment 
water  film  npon  the  iiyured  parts,  surrounded  at  not  being  more  rapidly  promoted.    Burr  be- 
by  an  oil-flkiQ,  or  a  layer  of  cotton-wool,  and  longed  to  the  Lee  and  Gates  faction;  he  always 
bandaged  carefully,  to  keep  the  application  in  idfected  to  despise  the  military  talents  of  Gen. 
its  plaoe,  are  all  that  is  required  in  ordinary  Washington;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  these 
cases  of  bums  and  scalds,  until  medicsl  assist-  circumstances  interfered  with  his  professional 
iDoebe  procured  to  treat  the  constitutional  dis-  career.    In  1762  Burr  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
torbanoe  and  take  charge  of  the  patient.  at  Albany,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  he 
BUBNT   ISLAND,  commonly  pronounced  married  Mrs.  Provost,  the  widow  of  a  British 
Brant  Island,  a  parliamentary  borough,  seaport  officer  who  had  died  in  the  West  Indies.    In 
town,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  on  the  frith  of  1788  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
Forth.    The  town  is  clean,  well  built,  and  has  fesdon  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  soon  ob- 
the  beet  harbor  on  the  frith,  a  lighthouse,  and  tained  a  lucrative  business. — ^In  politics,  Burros 
a  drv  dock.    It  is  the  steamboat  ferry  station  success  was  rapid  and  brilliant.  In  1784  he  was 
on  toe  passage  of  the  Edinburgh  and  northern  elected  to  the  state  legislature ;  he  was  appoint- 
railw^.    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  ed  attorney-general  of  New  York  in  1769,  and 
m  dJaliOmg,  and  in  the  fisheries.            ^  United  States  senator  in  1791.    While  in  the 
BUBNxEAT,   Jomr,   one   of  the   earliest  senate,  several  influential  members  of  congress 
preacherBofthesodetyofFriendSybomatOrab-  recommended  him  for  the  mission  toFranccw 
treebeck,  Cumberland,  in  1681,  died  in  Dublin,  but  Washington,  with  marked  emphasis,  refused 
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to  appoint  a  man  of  Burr's  eharaoter  to  so  Im-  oontaet    To  this  lie  maiiily  owed  hb  politieai 

portant  a  post    He  left  the  senate  in  179T,  and  inflnenoe.  He  was  always  soironnded  by  a  large 

the  following  year  was  returned  to  the  state  cirole  of  attadhed  and  obedient  fHenda.  He  was 

lerislatore.    Some  aspersions  upon  his  oondnot  notorions  for  his  gQllantriea,  and  preeenred  all 

while  in  that  body,  wnioh  were  thrown  ont  by  the  letters  which  were  written  in  the  oonne  of 

John  B.  Chnrch,  led  to  a  duel  between  Borr  his  nnmerons  amonn.  It  is  a  strange  eidubition 

and  that  gentleman,  in  which,  however,  neither  of  oharaeter,  that  in  extreme  old  age  it  was  Us 

party  was  ii\}nred.    Mr.  Burr  was  very  effi*  greatest  pleasure  to  read  these  records  of  youth- 

cient  in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1800.    To  ful  intrigue  and  passion.    He  was  tenadoos  of 

his  efforts  may  be  attributed  the  success  of  the  his  reputation  as  a  soldier.    It  is  not  unlikely 

republicans  in  New  York,  upon  the  action  of  that  he  was  oorrect  in  the  opinion  wluch  be 

which  state  the  result  in  the  Union  depended*  was  accustomed  to  express,  that  lua  taleota 

On  accountof  the  prominence  he  thus  obtained,  were  best  adapted  to  a  miUtary  career.  He  was 

tiie  M^ds  of  Mr.  Jefferson  brought  him  for*  an  adroit,  persevering,  but  not  a  great  lawyer, 

ward  for  the  vice-presidency.  An  equal  number  He  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  said  to  have  beea 

of  votes  having  been,  by  a  sort  ox  misohanoeL  an  orator:  yet  he  was  an  effoc)ive  and  ready 

thrown  for  Jefferson  and  Burr  in  the  electoral  q)eaker.    It  has  been  usual  to  regwd  Burr  as  a 

college,  the  election  of  a  president  devolved  upon  brilliant^  and  even  a  great  man,  who  was  led 

the  house  of  representatives.  Most  of  the  federal  astray  by  moral  obUquitv.    Li  regard  to  tlie 

members,  taldng  advantage  of  the  angular  turn  looseness  of  his  principles,  there  can  be  bo 

in  affairs,  supported  Burr.    The  contest  lasted  doubt;  but  there  is  as  litde  reason  to  doubt  that 

several  days.    Upon  the  86th  ballot  Jefferson  his  talents  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.^A 

was  chosen  president^  and,  in  accordance  with  memoir  of  the  life  and  times  of  Burr,  by  Jamei 

the  provisions  of  the  constitution  at  l^t  time,  Parton,  was  published  in  New  York  in  1867. 
Burr  became  vice-president    His  conduct  in       BURBAMPOOR,  a  town  of  British  India, 

permitting  himself  to  be  used  by  his  political  presiden<7of  Madras^  province  of  the  Northern 

oppcments^  in  order  to  defeat  the  candidate  of  Oircars,  sind  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Gai^jam.   Pod. 

his  party,  and  whom  he  himself  had  support-  estimated  at  S0,000.   It  is  sometimes  confonna- 

ed,  oissolved  his  connection  with  ^e  republi*  ed  with  the  town  of  Berhampoor  in  Bengal 

cans,  and  destroyed  his  political  influence.  The  Situated  a  few  miles  from  the  western  shore 

federalists  nominated  him  for  governor  of  New  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  a  cultivated  pliun,  shot 

York  in  1804.    Some  of  the  leading  men  of  in  by  loffy  hills,  and  abounding  in  pertfinlal 

that  party  refused  to  support  him,  and  he  was  springs,  it  is  a  uvorite  resort  for  the  goTem- 

defeated.    The  contest  was  bitter,  and  led  to  a  ment  officials  of  Ga^jam  during  the  unhealthy 

duel  between  Burr  and  Col.  Hamilton,  in  which  months  of  the  wet  season.    The  weather  from 

the  latter  was  killed.    This  unfortunate  event  October  to  February  is  dear,  cool,  and  healthy, 

occurred  July  11,  1804.    Burr  was  compiled  tiie  thermometer  ranging  from  60**  to  75^.   1a 

to  give  up  his  residence  in  New  Yorl^    After  April  and  May,  fovers  and  rheumatism  prevail; 

his  retirement  frx>m  the  vice-presidency,  in  in  June  the  S.  W.  monsoon  commences)  and  is 

April,  1805,  he  made  a  Journey  to  the  south-  succeededby  the  N.E.  in  September.  The  soil  of 

west    His  conduct  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  the  vicinity  of  tiie  town  is  dry  and  sandy.  The 

that  he  was  oiganizing  an  expedition  to  invade  streets  resemble  tiiose  of  most  Indian  toiro^ 

Mexico,  with  tiie  purpose  of  establishing  an  being  narrow,  dirty,  and  lined  with  badW  bniU 

empire  there  which  ahould  embrace  some  of  the  mud  houseSi    There  are  a  few  brick  buudiiiA 

south-western  states  of  this  confederacy.    He  however,  a  multitude  of  Hindoo  temples,  sod 

was  arrested  in  Mississippi,  and  taken  to  Bich«  numerous  well-stocked  bazaars.  Sugar  andsogar 

mond,   Ya.,   for    trial,   upon    an  indictment  candy  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and 

for  treason.    After  a  protracted  investigatioD  ulk  and  cotton  are  produced  to  some  ext^t. 

before  Ohief  Justice  Marshall,  under  a  rufing  of  Near  the  town  is  a  military  cantonment^  which 

the  court  upon  a  point  of  law,  which  did  not  was  occupied  at  the  period  of  the  outbreakin 

touch  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  prosecution  was  1867  by  a  reg^ent  of  native  riflemen,  who  n- 

abandoned,  and  Burr  was  acquitted.  Sept  1807.  m^ed  true  to  their  allegiance. 
In  1808  he  went  to  Europe,  expecting  to  get       BURRAMPOOTER.   SeeBnAmcAPOOTBA. 
means  to  carry  out  his  Mexican  design.  He  was       BURBILL,  Jamxs,  an  American  senator,  bom 

disappointed ;  and  after  living  abroad  4  years,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  26, 1779,  died  Dec  25> 

partof  the  time  in  extreme  poverty,  he  returned  1820.     He  graduated  at  Rhode  Island  college, 

to  America  in  1812.  He  resumed  his  profesdon  now  Brown  university,  in  1 76^  and  studied  la* 

in  New  York,  but  never  regained  his  former  with  Theodore  Foster  and  David  Howell,  both 

Eosition  at  the  bar,  and  died  in  the  8l8t  year  of  afterward  senators  in  congress.  In  1791  he  began 

b  age.    Mr.  Burr  had  but  one  child,  the  ao*  the  practice  of  the  law.   In  1797  he  was  elected 

oomplished  Theodosia  Allston,  who  was  lost  at  attorney-general,  and  held  the  office  nearly  la 

sea,  Jan.  1818.  In  oerson  he  was  below  the  me-  years,  until  1818,  when  the  state  of  his  health 

dium  height,  but  nis  manners  and  presence  oompeljed  him  to  resign  the  office  and  his  pro- 

were  verv  attractive.    His  chief  power  con-  fession  tooether.  In  1814  he  was  chosen  ^)eak<r 

sisted  in  his  skill  in  enlisting  the  good  will  and  of  the  Rhode  Island  house  of  representative^ 

sympathy  of  those  with  whom  he  came  into  and  in  1816  ohief  Justice  of  the  slate.    In  l^i' 
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kvueldotodfioaatoriziooxigresSjaaddied  in  wasted,  and  tormented^  one  Mary  Woloott 

TflhiDgtciD,  D.  G^  before  the  ezpirati<m  of  his  Althongh  he  aaeerted  his  innocence  so  as  to 

koD.    He  was  an  aooomplished  sehc^ar,  esp»-  draw  tears  from  the  spectators,  and  recited  the 

mStj  in  faiatoTy;  an  admirable  and  soooessfbl  Lord^  prayer^  which  It  was  supposed  no  witch 

idrocate^  and  a  wise  judge.    In  the  senate  he  eonld  repeat  without  mistake,  he  was  con- 

WM  &(uignished  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  demned.             , 

Uate  npoQ  the  Missouri  oompromise,  to  which  BURROUGHS,  Stxphsv,  an  American  ad- 
he  was  inflexibly  opposed.  Tenturer,  remarkable  for  his  tslents  and  diver- 
BUBBTET,  EuBir,  *^  the  learned  bkcksmith,'*  rified  career,  bom  at  Hanorer,  N.  EL,  in  1766, 
m  Ameriean  refonnei^  bom  in  New  Britain,  died  at  Three  Rivers,  in  Oanada,  Jan.  28, 1840. 
OnuL,  Dee.  8, 1811.    The  son  of  a  shoemaker,  The  son  of  a  Oon^^egational  clergyman,  his 
lie  waa  ednaated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  Tidons  Jokes  and  propensity  to  trick  people  into 
BstiTe  Tillage,  and  at  the  age  of  16  was  appren-  misadventures,  xnade  him  early  reputed  the 
tioed  to  a  blacksmith.     An  early  conceived  worst  boy  in  town.    At  the  age  of  14  he  ran 
projeoi  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  th^  origi-  away  from  home  to  Join  the  army,  which  he 
nal  lang;ittgea  led  him  to  philological  studies  in  presently  deserted.    After  studying  under  a 
the  intervala  of  labor,  and  by  diUgence  and  a  dergyman  in  Connecticut,  he  entered  Dart- 
remarkable  haStj  he  was  soon  able  to  under-  moutii  coUege,  where  he  often  passed  his  nights 
stand  worla  in  several  languages.    He  removed  in  overturning  outhouses  and  woodpiles,  plun- 
to  Voroeater  to  have  advantage  of  the  library  deriog  gardens,  and  riding  old   horses.    He 
of  the  antiquarian  sodety  there,  and  while  still  escaped  detection  in  his  offences,  but  left  the 
plying  his  trade  became  acquainted  with  the  coll^)^  dandestinely  before  graduating.    Hav- 
prineipal  andent  and  modem  languages.     A  iuff  performed  successivdv  as  privateersman, 
fyw  translatiima  are  the  only  results  of  his  phil-  ship's  physidan,  and  schoounaster,  he  at  length 
dogjcal  leaning  that  have  been  given  to  the  determined  to  go  where  he  was  unknown  and 
pablie.    In  1844  he  edited  at  Worcester  the  preach.    Under  the  name  of  Davis  he  had  ex- 
"^OhristianC^tizenf^'aimper  advocating  a  peace-  cellent  success  as  pastor  of  a  Oongregational 
fU  aetdement  of  international  difficulties.    To  church  in  Pelbam,  Mass.,  until  after  nearly  5 
the  same  end  he  delivered  many  public  lectures,  months  his  charader  was  revealed  by  persona 
In  1846  he  went  to  England,  where  he  formed  who  had  formerly  known  him.    He  had  already 
the  '^League  of  Universal  Brotherhood,"  whose  entered  into  relations  with  a  gang  of  counter- 
olject  waa  *^  to  employ  all  le^tlmate  means  for  feiters,  and  while  still  occasionally  preaching 
the  ab(^tk>n  of  war  throughout  the  world.**  was  arrested  in  SpringQeld  for  passing  counter- 
He  was  constantly  engaged  in  writing  and  leo-  feit  money.    Being  convicted,  ne  was  removed 
taring;  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  to  Northampton  for  imprisonment,  where  he 
European  i»eace  congresses.     He  returned  to  suffered  almost  constantly  the  pdns  of  hunger, 
America  in  1853.    The  promotion  of  temper-  and  for  his  numerous  attempts  to  escape  was 
aooe,  a  dieap  ocean  postage,  and  the  abolition  loaded  with  chains.    In  extreme  impatience  of 
cf  American  slavery,  have  been  objects  of  his  confinement^  he  sought  to  end  his  sufferings  by 
continued  ezerdons.    Among  his  recent  public  firing  the  gaol,  and  he  speaks  of  the  tranquu 
propceitiona,  is  one  that  the  nationd  govern-  horror  with  which  he  saw  the  flames  bursting 
meat  eztbigniah  slavery  in  tiie  southern  states  fbrth  about  Mm.    He  was  afterward  removed 
bypurdiasingandfredngthedaves.    Hisprin-  for  imprisonment  to  Castle  island  in  Boston 
tifil  pablications  have  been  ^  Sparks  from  the  harbor,  whence  he  effected  his  escape  with  7 
Anvil,'*  in  England,  in  1848,  and  "  Thoughts  and  other  prisoners,  but  was  retaken  through  the  stu- 
Thing  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  Boston,  1854.  pidity  of  his  associates.   Bdeased  at  length  from 
Bd^BOUGHS,  GaoBOB,  a  minister  of  New  prison  life,  he  repaired  to  Canada,  where  for 
England,  execnted   for  witchcraft  at  Sdem,  many  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  association 
Maea^  Ang.  19,  1692.    He  was  graduated  at  of  counterfeiters,  and  kept  the  deposit  of  the 
Harvard  colleg^  in  1670,  was  a  preacher  at  bills.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  thoroughly 
Falmouth,  now  Portland,  Me.,  in  1676,  and  ohanged  his  conduct,  entered  the  communion  of 
at  Salem  in  1680.    In  consequence  of  some  dis-  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  passed  bis  last 
pQta  with  hb  people,  he  returned  to  Portland  years  in  receiving  and  educating  at  his  resi- 
m  1688,  bat  wnen  that  town  was  destroyed  by  denoe  the  sons  of  wedthy  Canadian  gentle- 
&e  Indiana  in  1690,  came  back  to  Sdem.  men.    He  was  beloved  by  his  pupils,  had  an 
Thooc^  a  person  of  unblemished  character,  he  extensive  library  of  choice  books,  and  was 
becnne  one  of  the  victims  of  accusation  by  the  noted  for  his  happy  faoultv  of  communicat- 
confesaing  witches.     It  was  testified  that  2  of  ing    his    great   stores   of  knowledge.     Few 
hiawivea  had  appeared  to  the  witnesses,  saying  men  have  possessed  equd  capacity,  and  even 
tfttt  he  was  ttie  cause  of  &eir  deadi,  and  threat-  during  the  worst  part  of  his  career  his  eharita- 
ening  if  he  denied  it  to  appear  in  court.    He  ble  deeds  were  hardly  less  remarkable  than  his 
was  also  accused  of  peifonmng  feats  of  extra-  iniquities.    He  described  his^  early  life  in  2 
ordinary  strength  by  diaboHcd  assistance,  such  autobiographicd  volumes^  written  with  great 
aa  carrying  a  barrd  of  molasses,  holding  out  naturalness  and  force. 

a  gnn  1^  a  finger  placed  in  the  muzzle,  and  of  BURROWS,  Stephen,  an  English  navigator 

iMraig  ^tortured,  afflicted,  pined,  consumed,  of  the  16th  century.    Me  accompanied  Chan- 
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cellor,  as  seeond  in  oommand,  in  his  vOTBge  to  and  on  Sept.  20, 1819,  a  oonibienee  took  pkoe 

diflooyer  a  north-east  passage  in  1668.    ^niree  at  Oarlsbad,  ivhich  decreed  the  sopprenioa  of 

years  later  he  had  chief  command  of  another  the  associations.    The  students,  however,  baf- 

ezpedition,  equipped  with  the  same  olject.   Ho  fled  the   designs  of  the  governments    The 

doubled  Cape  Nortb.  touched  i^  Nova  Zembl%  only  change  which  the  interdiction  wron^t 

discovered  the  island  Waigatz^  and  reached  lat.  was  to  nmke  the  BnrscheDsobaften  meet  in 

70^  80'  "S^  ahigher  point  than  had  before  been  secret  instead  of  in  public  as  before,  and  the 

reached  by  any  navigator.    He  then  turned  to  secrecy,  far  from  hindering  theu:  object,  only 

theeast,designingtoezploretheriyer  Obi;  but  tended  to  forward  it    In  1827  the  original 

the  ice.  the  lenjgth  of  the  nights,  and  the  seyero  project  of  a  German  national  BurBchenschaft 

cold,  ooliged  him  to  give  up  his  purpose.    He  was  taken  up  again,  but  internal  dissensioDfl 

returned  to  England,  and  published  an  account  defeiUed  the  success  of  the  plan.    Two  parties 

of  his  observations.    He  was  the  first  who  ob-  formed  themselves,  the  Oermanen,  who  were 

served  the  gradual  declination  of  the  magnetic  practical  politicians  •and  determined  reformers, 

needle.  and  the  Armmen^  composed  of  more  idnl  pa- 

BUBBOWS,  WnxiAii;  a  lieutenant  in  the  triots,  who  saw  not  so  much  good  in  violent 
U.  8.  navy,  entered  the  service  in  Jan.  1800,  political  changes,  as  in  the  general  development 
and  though  a  man  of  great  eccentricity  of  char-  of  national  power  by  perfecting  their  own  indi- 
acter,  was  always  distinguished  for  his  gallantry  vidnal  moral  and  mental  nature.  In  1827,  at 
and  high  bearing  as  an  officer.  OnBept  14,  Bamberg,  and  in  Sept.  1881,  at  Frankfort,  the 
1818,  while  in  conmiand  of  the  Enterprise  brig  2  conflicting  parties  came  together,  and  the 
of  14  18-pound  carronades,  he  fell  in  with,  and  Arminen^  aJthough  in  a  numerical  minority, 
captured,  off  Portland,  Me.,  H.B.M.  brig  Boxer,  succumbed  to  the  more  energetic  CUrmanttk 
of  12  guns,  after  a  most  gallant  action.  An  At  a  general  meeting  which  took  place  at  Ttl- 
awkwitfd  circumstance  occurred  to  the  enemy  bingen,  Dec.  26, 1882,  a  revolution  was  opeclj 
on  this  occasion.  After  he  had  hailed  to  say  resolved  upon,  and  the  students  were  all  invited 
that  he  had  surrendered,  he  added  that  his  to  stand  by  the  national  GennanBurschenfichaft, 
colors  could  not  be  struck  until  the  Enterprise  which  had  tdken  up  its  head-quarters  at  Frank- 
ceased  her  fire,  as  they  were  ''nailed  aloft"  fort-on-the-Main.  This  declaration  was  followed 
Both  conmianders  were  killed  in  this  action,  by  the  revolutionary  attempt  at  FraiJcfort,  in 
The  Enterprise  took  her  prize  into  Portland,  JuncL  1888,  in  which  1,867  students  were  impli- 
where  these  2  gallant  officers  were  buried  side  cateo,  and  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  students  all 
by  side  with  the  honors  of  war.  lieut.  Bur-  over  Germany.  Although  the  police  measnres 
rows  fell  at  the  age  of  80.  for  the  suppression  of  the  secret  political  sode- 

BtTRSOHENSOHAFTEia'  (firom  Bwtche^  a  ties  have  since  been  string^ent  the  Burschen- 
youth,  a  Btudent)^  Carman  students'  secret  asso-  schaften  exist  to  this  day,  thougn  under  different 
ciations,  founded  in  1816  by  that  portion  of  the  names.     Duriuff  the  revolution  of  1848,  the 
students  of  Jena  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  onlv  students  who  became  implicated,  happened 
German  war  of  independence.    The  object  of  to  be  those  of  Vienna,  who  nad  never  before 
the  association  was  to  regulate  the  social  habits  joined  the  Buischenschaften. 
of  the  students,  and  to  foster  a  spirit  of  nation-       BURSLEM,  a  parish  and  market  town  of 
ality.    Tubingen,  Heidelberg,  Halle,  and  Gies-  Staffordshire,  England.     It   is  the   mndpal 
sen  followed  the  example  in  181&-'17.    The  town  in  the  important  district  called '*xhe  Pot- 
German  war  of  indepenaence,  which  had  prin-  teries,''  on  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  rail- 
cipally  brought  about  this  fermentation  among  way.  and  contains  a  number  of  large  factorieflk 
the  students,  not  having  produced  those  pohti-  dwelling-houses,  villas,  churches,  and  sevoral 
cal  reforms  which  they  had  anticipateo,  the  public  buildings.    Even  in  the  I7th  century  it 
students  or  Bwrachm  of  Jena  resolved  to  con-  was  the  chief  place  in  England  for  the  prodno- 
voke  a  general  Bur9chefnBchaft^ihQ  object  of  tion  of  earthenwares,  at  first  of  a  rnde  ana  hom<^ 
which  should  be  to  connect  the  scattered  asso-  ly  kind,  but  afterward  brought  to  great  perfeo- 
ciations  into  one  national  band  of  brotherhood,  tion  by  Josiah  Wedgewood,  who  was  bom  at 
by  the  annual  election  of  a  presiding  committee.  Buralem  in  1780.    Pop.  in  1861, 16,984^ 
On  Oct  18,  1817,  representatives  of  ahnost       BUBTON,  Asa,  an  American  divine,  bom  at 
all   German   universities  met  accordingly  at  Preston,  now  Grbwold,  Conn.,  in  1762,  died  at 
the  Wartburg  festival,  and  in  Oct  1818,  the  Thetford,  Yt,  April  23,  1836.    He  graduated 
members  of  14  universities  agafai  assembled,  and  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1777.  and  was  ordained 
adopted  a  constitution,  to  which  all  the  univer-  at  Thetford  in  1779  over  a  church  of  16  mem- 
sities  gave  their  assent  in  April,  1819,  with  the  hers,  to  which  during  the  more  than  half  cen- 
exception  of  Gdttingen,  Landshut,  and  those  of  tury  of  his  pastorate  there  were  admitted  490 
Austria.   Among  the  members  of  the  Jena  Bur-  members.    In  theology  he  maintained  what  was 
schenschaft  was  the  student  Suid,  who  had  termedthe  taste  sdieme,  in  opposition  to  the  ex* 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the   convocation  erciae  scheme  of  Emmons.      He  published  a 
of  the  students  at  tne  Wartburg.    When  the  volume  of  essays,  and  seyeral   sermons  and 
dramatist  Eotzebue  was  assassinated  by  Sand,  discourses. 

on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Burschen-       BUBTON,  John  Hill,  a  Scottish  author,  bom 

schaften,  the  German  princes  became  alarmed,  in  1807,  asaistfid  Dr.  (now  6ir  John)  Bowring 
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k  preptring  the  ooIleciiTO  edition  of  Jeremy  theatreB  in  London  on  the  same  eTening.    Binoe 
B«tham'8warka,partioii]iirl7Bappl7ingthe*'In-  oomiug  to  America  he  has  been  the  leflsee  of 
tnduefclon."     He  sabseqaently  published  the  theatres  in  the  chief  Atlantio  dties,  bnt  has  re- 
'Ufe  and  Correspondence  of  David  Hnme;"  sided  principallyinPhOadelphia  and  New  York. 
^LettecB  addressed  to  Pavid  Home  by  Emi-  In  Philadelphia  he  erected,  at  his  own  cost,  the 
jKBt  FeraoDs;'*  '^Politioal  and  Social  Eoono-  national  tiieatre,  and  started  in  IdSTthe  ^'Gen- 
mf;^    ^NarratiTes 'from  Oriminal  Trials  in  tieman*tf  Magazine.'*    He  was  proprietor  of  Uie 
Scotland  ;**    *^  Blatary  of  Scotland,  from  the  opera-honse  in  New  York,  when  it  was  bnmed 
Berolntion  to  the  Sxtinotion  of  the  Jacobite  in  1841.    In  1847  he  porchased  Palmo^s  opera- 
iosaireetioii,''  (1688  to  1748),  ^    In  1864  he  house  in  Ohambers  street,  where  he  managed 
was  appointed  seoretaiy  to  the  prison  board  of  dramatic  performances  with  popular  favor  for 
Sootlaiid.  nearly  10  years.    In  1856  he  purchased  the  Me- 
BUBTON,  BoBSBT,  an  English  divine  and  tropolitan  theatre  on  Broadway,  to  which  his 
aothor,  bom    at   lindley,  in  Leicestershire,  name  is  now  attached.    As  an  actor  he  excels 
Feb.  8,  1576,  died  in  Oxford,  Jan.  25,  1640,  in  a  wide  range  of  eccentric  and  comic  parts. 
about  the  tame  which,  having  cast  his  own  ni^  The  comedy  of  the  "  Serious  Family,"  in  which 
tivity,  he  had  hims^  predicted.    His  fiEunily  he  impersonates  the   character  of  Aminadab 
were  ancaeot  and  wealtny.     In  1598  he  went  Sleek,  after  having  been  played  nightly  for  one 
to  the  umvenaty  of  Oxford,  and  was  elected  whole  season,  is  often  revived  by  him.    Of  many 
sifcodent  of  Ghratchurch  in  1596.     Anthony  of  the  humorous  characters  in  Shakespeare  he 
Wood  stated  that**  for  form's  sake^  though  he  has  made  felicitous  delineations,  and  he  pos- 
irauted  not  a  totor,'^  he  was  put  under  the  tui-  sesses  a  very  full  Shakespearian  library.    He 
faoti  of  Dr.  Bsneroft    Having  taken  orders,  he  edited  for  several  years  the  "  Literary  Souvenir,** 
obtained  a  college  living,  and  in  1628  was  pre-  and  compiled  in  1858  a  ^  Oyolop»dia  of  Wit 
rented  by  Lord  Berkeley  to  the  rectory  of  Se-  and  Humor,'*  2  vols,  royal  8vo. 
grave    in    Leicestershire.     He  composed  the  BUBTON-UPON-TRENT,  a  market  town  of 
"Anatomy  of  Melancholy  '*  in  order,  it  is  said,  Staffordshire,  Eng.,  22  miles  £.  of  Stafford,  in 
to  distract  his  own  mind  from  mournful  refleo-  a  parish  of  its  own  name,  which  lies  partiy  in 
tiana.    This  book  went  through  6  editions  in  its  Staffordshire  and  jMurtiy  in  Derbyshire.    Pop. 
anthor'a  lifetime,  and  has  repeatedly  been  re-  in  1851,  7,984. '  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant 
printed  nnoe.    Bteme  seems  to  have  used  it  vale  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trent,  which  is 
aboaost  aa  a  commonplace  book.     Archbishop  navigable  to  this  point  by  barges,  and  is  here 
Herrinff  describes  it  as  ^^  thepleasantest,  the  most  crossed  by  a  freestone  bridge  of  86  arches,  sup- 
learned  and  the  most  ta&  of  sterling  sense*'  posed  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of  the 
among  books,  adding  that  the  wits  of  the  reigns  conquest,  and  remarkable  as  one  of  the  longest 
of  Anne  and  the  fint  George  were  deeply  in-  structures  of  the  kind  in  England,  being  1,545 
debted  to  it.    Dr.  Johnson  said  it  was  the  only  feet  in  length.    The  streets  are  well  paved,  and 
book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  hghted  with  gas.    Good  water  is  abundant. 
eooner  than  he  wished  to  rise.    Warton,  Fer-  There  are  8  handsome  churches,  chapels  be- 
lie^ and  Steevens  strongly  eulogized  it.  -  Byron  longing  to  various  dissenting  congregations,  a 
said,  it  ^ifl  the  most  amusing  and  instructive  firee  granunar  school  for  boys,  founded  by  the 
rae^ey  of  <raotations  and  classical  anecdotes  I  abbot  of  Burton  in  1520.  and  enjoying  from 
ever  perosed.    If  the  reader  has  patience  to  go  endowment  an  income  of  about  £400  per  an- 
fhzongb  Ms  volumes,  he  will  be  more  improved  num,  several  other  schools,  a  library  ana  news- 
for  literary  conversation  than  by  the  perusal  of  room,  almshouses,  a  union  workhouse,  a  dis- 
any  twentf  otiber  works  with  which  I  am  ao-  pensary,  and  a  savinss  bank.     Burton  wss 
qoainted.'^    This  curious  and  recondite  book  formerly  noted  for  alabaster  works,  but  its 
was  published  in  1631.    Mr.  Burton  left  his  chief  production  now  is  the  excellent  ale  to 
books  to  be  divided  between  the  Bodleian  and  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  which  is  consumed 
the  Ohristchurch  library.    The  collection,  which  in  large  quantities  in  tiurope,  in  America,  and 
was  large,  is  sud  to  have  comprised  every  book,  even  in  Asia.    The  other  branches  of  industry 
no  matter  what  the  subject,  published  in  his  are  malting,  tanning,  rope  making,  iron  forg- 
fime.    He  also  left  £100  to  each  Ubrary  topur-  ing,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  hats. 
chase  books.    He  was  addicted  to  astrology.  There  are  fairs  6  times  a  year,  and  a  weekly 
BURTON,  WiLLLUC  EvAirs,  an  English  oo-  market  on  Thursday.    The  Birmingham  and 
median  and  antho^  resident  in  America  since  Derby  junction  rulway  has  a  station  half  a  mile 
18S4,  bom  in  London,  in  1804.    Intended  for  W.  of  the  town,  and  a  branch  of  the  Grand 
the  drarch,  he  received  a  classical  education,  but  Trunk  (or  Trent  and  Mersey)  canal  joins  the 
ai  the  age  of  18  assumed  the  direction  of  his  Trent  about  1  mile  below.-— The  abbey  of  Bur- 
ftthar's  printing  office,  and  edited  a  monthly  ton,  some  remains  of  which  are  yet  visible,  was 
'"     His  success  as  an  amateur  performer  founded  about  1002  by  an  earl  of  Meroia,  and 


led  him  to  become  an  actor,  and  after  several    subsequently  received  charters  and  privileges 

in  the  Norwich  circuit  he    from  the  crown.    Some  of  the  abbots  sat  in 


of  experience  in  the  Norwich  circuit, 

^ypeared  with  success  at  the  Haymarket  in  parliament    Henry  YIH.,  on  the  suppression 

188S.    He  wrote  several  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  of  the  monasteries,  granted  part  of  the  posses- 

nrhiobi  "EQen  Wareham,"  was  played  at  5  siona  of  this  abbey,  indudmg  the  town  and 
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several  hamlelB,  to  an  anoestor  of  the  marqiiifl  also  oonttdoB  several  bleaohing  and  dyeioff  ea* 

of  Anglesey,  tlie  present  lord  of  the  manor,  tablishments,  paper    nulla,    loffwood-griiSmg 

who  thence  derives  the  right  of  appointmg  a  mills^  and  iron  fonnderles.    It  is  governed  bj 

high  steward,  deputy  steward,  ana  bailiff^  for  the  oonnty  magistrates,  who  hold  petty  ees- 

the  government  of  the  town.    The  buM  acta  Mona  twioe  a  week.    The  liverpooX  Bolton, 

asjnsticeof  the  peace,  head  of  polioe^^dooro-  "Wigan,  and  Bury,  and  the  East  liineaBhiro 

ner,  and  has  the  general  regolation  ox  the  town,  railways,  pass  through  iU    There  are  ezteiuife 

except  as  to  paving  and  lighting,  which  are  ooal  mines  in  the  vicinity, 
managed  by  a  board  of  oommissionera.    During       BURY,  Hxzna  BLiJSi,  baron  dey  a  French 

the  contest  between  Edward  n.  andhisbarona,  anthor  and  critic,  bom  at  Avignon,  May  19, 

in  1822,  the  insurgents,  led  by  the  earl  of  Lan-  1818.    He  made  hia  first  literair  venture  mih 

caster,  took  possession  of  this  place,  and  for  8  a  poem  entitled  Le  touper  chm  U  wmmandeur^ 

days  defended  the  bridge  against  the  royalista  published  in  1889  in  the  Remia  de$  dmasmonda. 

The  latter  finally  crossed  by  a  ford,  and  Lan-  To  that  periodical  he  contributed  for  msny 

caster,  having  set  fire  to  the  town  (March  10),  years  upon  political  and  aodal  questions.   Be 

retreated  into  Yorkshire.  wrote  for  it  also  many  poema  andcritlcal  esnji 

BUBTSOHEID,  or   Bobobtte,   a  town  of  upon  Germany  and  ita  literature,  some  of  them 

Bhenish  Prussia,  is  almost  a  continuation  of  the  under  the  pseudonym  of  Hans  Werner.     Ho 

city  of  Aiz  la  Uhapelle.    It  has  6.050  iuhabi-  published  a  complete  tranalation  of  Faust  in 

tants,  and  contains  several  manufactories,  be*  1844,  which  has   passed   throoffh  numerous 

aide  some  celebrated  sulphur  springs  and  hatha,  editions.    He  soon  after  publishea  an  essay,  en- 

whose  temperature  is  from  lOa""  to  155°  F.  titled  Boriodin$  et  paiUa  ^AUdmagns,    He 

BURWHA,  a  negro  town  in  the  kingdom  of  resided  for  several  years  in  Germany,  and  was 

Borneo,  central  Africa.    It  is  situated  on  lake  intimate  in  the  famous  Hterazy  society  of 

Tchad,  and  covers  an  extent  equal  to  8  sq.  m«  Weimar.    He  afterward  travelled  in  Italy,  and 

Being  defended  by  a  wall  18  or  14  feet  high,  in  1850  published  a  political  esaay,  Sur  F<Nm 

and  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch,  it  may  be  con«  at  VltaUe  pendant  te$  eampagnsB  ae  BadeUk^; 

aidered,  with  reUerence  to  the  military  practices  and  he  was  the  first  to  su^eoat  a  union  of  the  i 

of  that  country,  a  place  of  some  strength.  Pop.  branches  of  the  house  of  ^ourbon.-*-HiB  wife, 

5,000  or  6,000.  Habix  Paitlikb  Boss  Stvabt,  of  an  anient 

BUBY,  a  pariah,  parliamentary  borough,  and  ficotch  family,  was  educated  in  Franoe,  and  has 

manuijeusturing   town  of  Englimd.  oounty  of  written  many  talea  and  critical  eseaja  both  in 

Lancaster,  between  the  Boche  and  the  IrweU,  English  and  French.     Among  these  are  the 

198  miles  N.  W.  of  London,  by  the  north-  JS'Mot  atfr  Zon2  jS^ftm,  and  ihe  novela  ^^lOldred 

western  railway,  and  8  miles  K.  W.  of  Man-  Vernon,^'  and  ^'Falkenbwg.*' 
Chester,  with  which  city  it  communicatee  by       BURY  ST.  EDMUND^S^  a  parliamentary  and 

railway  and  canaL    Pop.  of  boron^  in  1851,  municipal  borough  and  market  town  of  £og- 

81,262.    It  is  an  ancient  town,  but  its  impor-  land,  in  the  oounty  of  Suffolk,  on  the  Lark^  ^^ 

tanc^  as  well  as  ita  neat  f4>pearance,  is  of  mod-  miles  N.  W.  of  Ipswich,  and  M  miles  N.  £.  of 

em  date.    Since  1846  the  streets  have  been  London  by  railway,  and  72  mOea  byroad.  Fop^ 

paved  and  widened,  gas  and  water  introduced,  in  1851,  13.900.     It  is  well  built,  supplied 

sewers  constructed,  and  many  handsome  build-  with  gaa  and  water,  and  has  olean,  paveo,  and 

ings  erected.    The  principal  edifices  are  the  regular  streets.    It  comprises  2  wazds,  is  gov- 

piffiah   church,  with  a  beautiful  tower  and  emed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18  ooon* 

spire^  8   other  churches,  several   chapels,  8  cillora,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  oounty  usae^ 

newsrooms,  a  mechanics'  institution,  8  libraries,  general,  quarter,  BxiA  pettv  sessions,  and  other 

a  model  barracl^  and  a  saviuga  bank.     There  courts.     Its  pubHo  buildmga  and  institutionB 

are  many  excellent  achools^  including  a  free  are  namerona .  and   intereating.      It  has  8 

grammar-school,  founded   by  the  Bev.  Bog*  handsome  dmrohea,  one  (^  whidi,  built  aboat 

er  £ay  in  1776,  and  having  an  income  from  1480,  and  remarkable  for  ito  beantifol  oarr- 

endowment  of  £430  per  4">Tinny,     It  has  2  ed  roof^  contains  a  marble  alab  erected  to  ths 

exhibitiona  of  from  jBSO  to  £85  each,  to  the  memory  of  Mary,  queen  of  Fnmce,  and  aftcf* 

colleges  of  St.  John^s^  Cambridge,  and  Brazen-  ward  duchess  of  Suffolk,  daughter  of  Henry  Yli 

nose,  Oxford.    The  manufacture  of  woollen  waa  ofEng^d.     Anotiier  of  we  churches  has  a 

a  prominent  branch  of  indusUyhere  in  the  belfry  80  feet  high,  which  waa  originally  a  grind 

reign  of  Edward  IIL,  but  haa  now  given  way  in  portal  to  the  chivdiyard,  and  ia  regarded  as  one 

great  degree  to  that  of  cotton,  which  is  exten-  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ita  olasa  of  anoieni 

aively  prosecuted  in  all  its  branches.    Several  Korman  architecture  in  existence.    TheBomtn 

important  improvementa  in  the  manufacture  Oatholios,  and  various  dissenting  denominatioD^ 

originated  here,  and  among  others  that  of  em-  have  chasels.    Schoola  are  numerous,  and  sobm 

ploying  varioua  colors  in  weaving  one  piece  of  them  of  high  repute.    Among  the  latter  are 

of  doth.     The  first  Sir  Bobert  I'eel  esteb-  afreegrammar-echoo^  founded  by  Edward  yi*i 

lished  hia  extensive  print  worka  on  the  Ir-  and  having  an  income  from  endowment  of  m(tfe 

well,  near  this  town ;   and  at  hia  residence^  than  £600  a  year,  a  commercial  aohod  for  IM 

Chamber  hall,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  his  boya,  national  Bchod&te.    Of  nearly  100  aJ^ 

son,  the  celebrated  stoteeman,  waa  bom.  Bury  booaea  and  aimilar  tnatitntiona  in  Buiy,  the 
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no6t  culflbrfltediaOIoptaa'feliogpital  tor  decayed  to  eet^  and  amar  or  oyor,  water,  are  JxA^  haiu^ 

hoOBetecpeEa.    A  mechanics*  iDstatation,  a  lir  and  loai  in  New  Zealand  and  the  Philippines : 

brar7,  shire-ball^  guild-hall,  theatre,  concert  and  and  more  than  a  hundred  other  instances  could 

ssBflmblj  rooms,  the  oonnty  gaol  built  on  the  be  adduced,  of  this  elision  of  the  first  Enrllable 

psooptio  minciple^  a  bonseof  correction,  2  boa-  of  Malayan  words,  need  by  Pacific  and  Philip- 

pitals^  mA  a  sayings  bank,  are  the  other  boild^  pine  islanders. 

iDgs  of  most  note.    Several  fidrs  are  held  here  BUSBEQUIUS,  AuoKiana  GisLxirnTa  (An- 
dning  ibe  yesr;  the  principal  one,  which  is  gixb  GmsLEir  dk  BrsBBOQX  a  Flemish  scholar 
siBOQg  the  most  important  in  England,  comr  and  statesman,  bom  at  Oommines,  in  Flan- 
menoes  in  October  and  lasts  8  weeks— Bory  St^  ders,  in  152^  died  near  Boqen,  Oct.  28, 1592. 
Edmimd^fl,  or  St.  Edmnnd's  Bory,  as  the  old  He  was  employed  on  several  important  dip- 
writers  call  it^  is  sappoeed  to  be  theKomanF«22a  lomatio    missions,  and    officiated    for   man^ 
FamiinA,    Its  name  comes  from  St.  Edmnnd,  years  as  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  nntil 
king  and  martyr,  who  received  the  manor  firom  1662,  when  he  was  recalled  to  take  charge 
Beodnc  after  the  dissolution  of  the  heptarchy,  of  the  education  of  the  sons  of  Emneror  Maz- 
andwasbereerownedkingof  East  Angliain 860.  imilian  11.    In  1670  he  accompanied  the  arob- 
After  bb  death  and  canonization  the  Benedio-  duchess  Elizabeth  to  France,  on  occasion  of  her 
tinea  toonded  here  an  abbey  under  bis  proteo-  marriage  with  Oharles  IX.,  and  filled  the  func- 
tion, wiuch  in  after  ages  became  the  most  tions  of  ambassador  in  Paris  until  1692,  when 
TTiagnififwit  in  the  kingdom  after  that  of  Glas-  the  political  troubles  in  France  compelled  him 
tonboiy.    Its  wsBs  enclosed,  beside  the  monas-  to  resort  to  fight.    On  bis  way  to  FUndera,  be 
tery  proper,  a  large  churchyard,  the  abbot's  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Leaguers,  and  al- 
palace^  infirmaries^  towers,  a  chapter  bouse,  a  thoudi  be  received  no   personal  iz\]ury,  the 
garden,  asveral  chapels,  8  small  churches,  and  shock  was  so  great  that  he  died  before  be  could 
Uie  ^landid  abbey  church,  founded  in  1066,  reach  bis  destination.    During  bis  residence 
and  enriched  with  numerous  ornaments  from  in  Turkey,  he  made  a  collection  of  celebrated 
Caen  in  Normandy.    The  abbot,  under  whom  Greek  inscriptions  and  manuscripts,  which  be 
were  80  monks,  16  chaplains,  and  111  servants,  afterwad  presented  to  the  library  at  Vienna, 
ei^oyed  the  moat  extensive  privileges,  even  to  and  also  employed  an  artist  to  make  drawings 
the  cc»ning  of  money  and  infliction  of  capital  of  rare  plants  and  animala.    His  most  famous 
ponidbment^    Outside  of  the  precincts  of  the  works  are  bis  description  of  his  travels  in  Tur- 
abbey,  bat  dependent  on  it,  were  numerous  key,  and  his  essay  on  the  Ottoman  empire, 
hospitals  and  <^er  charitable  foundations.    On  He  was  a  scholar  of  great  attainments,  and  a 
the  disaolntion  of  the  monasteries  this  institu-  proficient  in  many  languages, 
tion  was  valued  by  the  commissioners  at  £2,-  BUSBY,  Biohabd,  an  English  schoolmaster, 
846 16iL,  which  was  however  much  less  than  its  bom  at  Lutton,  in  Korthamptonsbire,  Sept  22, 
real  value.      Almost  the  only  relic  left  of  its  1606,  died  in  London,  April  6, 1696.    He  was 
graadearisthewestemofits4gate&    Portions  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Oxford ; 
of  the  d^orch  remain,  bat  are  used  as  dwellings  entering  the   church,  be   was   made  preben- 
iod  eboM.     Parliaments  were  bold  bere  by  dary  rector  of  Oudworth,  in  Somersetuiire,  in 
Benry  m.  and  several  other  kings. — ^The  town  1639,  and  on  Dec.  18, 1640,  was  appointed  bead 
is  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Nicholas  loacon,  Biah(»>  master  of  Westminster,  in  which  capadty  he 
Gardiner,  and  Bishop  Blomfield  of  London.    It  continued  until  his  death,  66  years  afterward, 
gives  the  tide  of  viscount  to  the  Keppel  family.  On  the  restoration  of  Oharles  H^  be  was  made 
The  seat  of  the  marquis  of  Bristol,  the  lord  of  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  canon  reaiden- 
the  manor,  is  in  the  vicinity.  tiary  of  Wells.    Dr.  Busby  is  traditionally  re- 
BUSAO,  an  uncivilized,  xodenendent  tribe,  membered.  as  a  severe  disciplinarian  m  his 
inKfthifing  the  northern  part  of  uie  Sierra  Ma-  schooL 

die  moqntains  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  who  tat-  BOSOH^  Johajtbt  Gsobo,  a  German  author  of 

tw>  their  fiuses,  breasts,  and  arms,  and  wear  many  statistical  and  commercial  works,  bom 

QrosmeotB  of  ivory,  coral,  and  wood  in  their  Jan.  8^  V^^u  ^^  '^^^*  ^'  ^^^*  ^^  ^^  ^ 
m,  like  Folynedans.  On  account  of  this  prac-  graduate  of  Gdttingen,  and  from  1766  to  the 
^  which  distrnguishes  them  fiom  aU  the  other  time  of  bis  dea^  he  officiated  as  professor  of 
ncea^  wild  and  civilized,  of  the  Mslay  arcbipel-  mathematics  at  Hamburg.  He  founded  in  that 
^o,  Nooeda  and  other  Spanish  writers  have  dty  a  commercial  school,  and  promoted  the 
prosionnced  the  Bnaaos  and  the  Burikos,  a  establishment  of  a  society  of  fine  arts  and  in- 
neighboring  kindred  tribe,  who  a]^  practise  dustry,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president  His 
taiUooing.  to  be  descendants  of  Pacific  islanders;  complete  works  appeared  at  Zwickau  in  1818- 
either  colonists,  or  driven  by  storm  upon  the  '16,  m  16  vols. 

shorea  of  Luzon.    Mr.  Orawfuid,  the  English  Bt^SOHING,  Asrais  FmKDmoH,  a  German 

hiaiorianof  the  archipelago,  considers  nus  prac-  geographer,  born  at  Stadthagen,  in  Schaum- 

tioe  alone  a  slender  foundation  for  such  a  sup-  bnrg-Lippe,  Sept  27, 1724,  died  in  Berlin,  May 

positioD.    However,  a  somtLay  of  the  principal  26,    1798.     His  first  geographical   work,   a 

tangna^ea'of  Luzon  and  of  the  Maori  of  Kew  description  of  the  dudbies  of  Schleswig  and 

Tealaod  disdosee  considerable  affinity  between  Holstein,  was  published  in  1762.    In  1764  he 

them.    For  instance^  the  Malay  words  maikan^  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
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uniTerdty  of  Gk^tfcixigeD,  and  in  1760  pastor  of  Personally,  Frot  Bnah  is  disdngniabed  for  ]m 

the  German  Lutheran  church  at  St.  Peters-  simple  manners,  and  the  geniality  and  kindnett 

borg.    In  1765  he  removed  to  Berlin.  His  most  of  his  disposition. 

important  work  is  his  ^' Universal  Geography/'  BUSHIIL,  an  En^h  measure  of  8  gallooa, 

which  made  its  first  appearance  in  1754.    That  divided  into  4  pecks,  used  for  d^  materisla,  as 

part  of  it  in  which  he  describes  the  countries  grain,  fhiit,  ooaL  dro.  The  gallon,  which  br  act  of 

and  nations  of  Europe,  was  translated  into  £n^-  parliament  of  Geo.  IV ^  c.  74,  §  7,  is  demied  to 

liBh,  and  published  m  London  in  0  vols.  4to,  in  determine  its  capacity,  must  contain  10  Um. 

1762.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  ur, 

BUSEMBATJM,  HsBUAirN,  a  German  Boman  at  the  temperature  of  62°  F.^  the  barometer 

OathoUc  theologian,  bom  at  Notteleu,  in  West-  beiog  at  80  inches ;  or  to  contam  277.274  cnbio 

phalia,  in  1600,  died  in  Mtlnster,  Jan.  81, 1668.  inches.    The  so-called  imperial  bndiel,  then. 

He  was  a  Jesuit,  and  in  his  Medulla  Theologim  must  contain  2,218.192  cubic  inches.  Bat  if  the 

Moralu  (which  passed  through  50  editions),  he  goods  measured  are  of  a  kind  usually  heaped,  is 

carried  the  doctrine  of  the  temporal  supremacy  potatoes,  coal,  dec.,  it  was  prescribed,  that  tho 

of  the  popes  to  such  a  height,  that  the  seculiur  capacity,  including  the  raised  oonei  should  be 

tribunals  m  almost  every  European  state  were  2,815  cubic  inches.    This  rule  was  abolidied  by 

unanimous  in  pronouncing  condemnation  on  his  act  of  parliament  of  William  IV.    The  Wm- 

work,  and  committing  it  to  the  flames.  Chester  Duahel  was  the  standard  before  the  im- 

BUSH,  in  mechanics,  the  name  g^ven  to  the  perial  from  the  time  of  Henry  YH.  (act  of 

piece  of  hard  metaL  usually  brass,  fitted  into  a  1697).    Its  capacity  was  2,150.42  cubic  inches: 

plumber-block,  in  wnich  the  Journal  turns.    It  its  dimensions  18^  inches  internal  diameter,  aod 

IS  sometimes  termed  the  pillow,  and  the  blocks,  depth  8  inches.    Heaped,  the  cone  was  to  be 

pillow-blocks.    The  guide  of  a  sliding-rod  is  not  less  than  6  inches  nigh,  making  with  s  tne 

also  termed  a  bush. — Bushing  a  gun  or  can-  oone  its  contents,  2,747.70  cubic  mches.— The 

non  is  inserting  a  small  oylii^er  of  refractory  bushel  of  the  state  of  New  York  contains  80  lbs. 

metal,  as  platinum,  m  the  touch-hole.  of  pure  water  at  its  maximum  density,  or  S,- 

BUSH,  Geobgx,  an  American  dieological  211.84  cubic  inches, 
writer,  bom  at  Norwich,  Yt,  June  12,1796.  BUSHIBE,  or  Aboo-Shsbs,  a  seaport  town  of 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1818,  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Fan,  situated  oq  the 
studied  at  Princeton  theological  seminary,  re-  N.  £.  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf,  at  the  northern 
ceived  ordination  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  extremity  of  a  peninsula,  to  the  north  and  e^st 
and  was  for  4  years  a  missionary  in  Indiana,  of  which  is  the  bay.  The  climate  is  extremel;^ 
He  ^voted  himself  especially  to  biblical  learn-  hot  and  unhealthy,  producing  various  Idnds  of 
ing,  was  elected  in  1881  professor  of  Hebrew  disease,  especially  of  the  eyes.  In  1881  the 
and  oriental  literature  in  the  universily  of  the  plague  made  a  fearful  havoc  among  the  popa- 
city  of  New  York,  published  in  1882  a  ^  Life  lation,  which,  from  20,000  in  previoos  yeirs, 
of  Mohammed,"  and  in  1838  an  elaborate  has  dwindled  down  to  6,000  or  6,000  in  1858. 
*' Treatise  on  the  Millennium,'^  in  which  he  re-  Beside  many  huts  of  paknwood  outude  of  thd 
gards  the  millennial  age  as  the  period  during  gates,  there  are  about  400  white  stone  hoosea  in 
which  Christianity  triumphed  over  Boman  pa-  tiie  town,  which  present  rather  an  agreeable  ftp- 
ganism.  About  the  same  time  he  compUedfrtnn  pearance  from  a  distance;  and  the  badgirs 
tourists,  archssologists^  and  commentators,  a  or  ventilators,  raised  over  the  houses  (cbkflr 
volume  of  ''  Scriptural  Illustrations,"  published  for  the  comfort  of  the  ladies),  to  the  height  of 
in  1885  a  Hebrew  grammar,  and  in  1840  began  100  feet  contribute  to  enhance  this  im^s- 
the  issue  of  a  series  of  learned  and  ingenious  non.  The  narrow  streets,  however,  of  wnich 
commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament  He  edited  there  are  not  lees  than  about  800,  are  in  a  miser 
in  1844  the  '*  Hierophant,"  a  monthly  magazine,  able  condition.  There  are  few  handsome  boild- 
in  which  appeared  striking  articles  from  his  ings  in  the  town  excepting  the  East  Indift  corn- 
pen  on  the  nature  of  the  prophetic  symbols.  In  pany's  factory  and  Uie  sheik's  palacc—Bosbira 
the  same  year  he  published  nis  '^  Anastasis,"  in  is  tiie  great  commercial  emporium  of  V^^ 
which  he  opposed  that  view  of  the  resurrection  Its  merchants  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
which  implies  a  physical  reconstruction  of  the  East  India,  Busda,  and  Turkey,  and  sapplju* 
body.  This  work  attracted  much  attention,  most  all  Persia  witJi  ^oods.  The  principal  jo^ 
and  he  answered  the  many  attacks  which  were  ports  from  India  are  indigo,  sugars,  and  spic€& 
made  upon  it  in  a  treatise  entitled  the  ^  Be-  The  steel  of  India  is  preferred  to  that  of  other 
surreotion  of  Chrbt"  In  1845  he  connected  countries,  and  used  for  the  mannfiictare  of 
himself  with  the  Swedenborgian  church,  trans-  sabres.  Tin  is  imported  from  Bancs,  sn<| 
lated  from  the  Latin  the  diary  of  Swedenborg,  coffee  chiefly  from  Mocha.  Manufactun'^a 
and  has  since  that  time,  in  numerous  addresses,  goods  m^  imported  from  England  and  con* 
and  short  treatises,  and  as  editor  of  the  **  New  tinentalEurope,  a  British  oonsukr  resident  bar- 
Church  Bepositor^,"  labored  to  develop  and  ing  long  been  mdntained  at  Bushire,  owing  to 
maintain  the  nrinciples  of  that  philosopher.  In  the  requirements  of  the  increasing  commercial 
1847  he  published  a  work  on  the  higher  phenom-  intercourse.  Many  goods  sent  from  Europe  U 
ena  of  Mesmerism,  which  he  deems  a  confir-  India  are  thence  exported  to  Bushire.  The  eX' 
mationofthetrut^ofSwedenborg'srevelationa,  porta  are  raw  aUk,  sheep's  and  goats' wool, 
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hon^  dried  firuit^  win6^  gndn,  oq>per,  tor-  The  first  of  his  theolo^^oal  books  was  ^'ChriBtiati 

qnisa,  tohaooo^  yellow  dye-berries,  aaafoBtida  Nortnre,"  published  in  1847,  and  devoted  to 

m  TsrioDs  sorts  of  drngS|  rose  water,  gall-nats.  illostrating  the  anther's  views  on  the  subject  of 

pBvfa,  and  other  minor  articles.   The  principal  religious  ^uoation^  the  relations  of  the  family 

tiportB  of  manufiictnred  artides  are  carpets^  as  a  Ohristian  institution,  and  other  '^subjects 

ikiria,  TelTeta,  rilk  goods,  and  gold  and  silver  acDacent  tilieretOy"  including  under  this  head 

IiraadeflL    Ootton  is  extenmvely  produced,  and  the  philosophy  of  revivals,  and  the  defining  their 

chiefly  retainedfor  home  consumption,  although  due  limits,  as  a  spiritual  power.   His  next  pub- 

nme  of  it  la  exported  to  Bussia  and  other  lication  was  *'  Qod  in  Christy"  a  collection  of 

eoQotriea.    The  great  route  to  the  interior  of  8  disooxurses  delivered  by  him  before  3  different 

Perria  starts  at  Buahire,  and  is  not  only  of  bodies;  the  ^<m0M>i»2(720rufn|  a  discourse  on  the 

great  oommerdaly  but  also  of  great  strateget-  divinity  of  Ghrist,  at  the  annual  commencement 

teal  importaooe.    On  the  land  ride  the  town  of  Yale,  Aug.  IS,  1848 ;   a  discourse   on  the 

is  fortified  by  a  mud  wall  with  round  towers.'  atonement  delivered  before  the  divinity  school 

In  the  late  war  between  England  and  Persia,  in  Harvard  university,  July  9, 1848 ;  and  a  dis- 

Buahire  became  the  basis  of  military  operations,  course  on  ^^  Dogma  and  Spirit,"  before  the  For- 

and  was  captured,  Dec  9,  1B6^  at  the  very  ter  rhetorical  society,  at  Andover,  September, 

outset  of  the  expedition.  1848.    These  8  discourses,  wiUi  a  prelimiDary 

BUSHMAITS  BIVER  forms  the  boundary  **DiaaertationonLanguage,asx^ted  to  Thought 

between  the  distzictB  of  XJitenage  and  Albany,  and  Spirit,"  and  a  brief  introduction,  were  pub- 

Oape  Colony,  S.  Afnca.    It  empties  into  the  lished  in  1849  in  one  volume,  which  attracted 

Indian  ocean.  much  attention  and  criticism  from   the    ap- 

BUSHMEN.    See  Bosjsskaks.  parent  heresy  of  its  views  on  the  subiect  of  the 

BUSHJfELL,  David,  an  American  Inventor,  Trinity.    Dr.  Bushnell  was  brought  before  the 

bom  in  Saybfxx>k,  Conn.,  about  1742,  died  in  association  of  CongregatioDalnuniBters  of  which 

Georgia,  16§6.    He  graduated  at  Yale  coUege  in  he  was  a  member,  and  after  much  discussion 

1175,  and  turned  his  thoughts  toward  the  in-  and  opposition  was  declared  fi-ee  from  the  spe- 

vention  of  a  machine  for  blowing  up  vessels  cifio  charge  of  heretical  opinion  brought  against 

from  undM*  water.    He  exploded,  successfully,  him.    The  obnoxious  book  opens  with  a  disser- 

many  small  models ;  made  a  large  machine  ca-  tation  on  the  inefficacy  of  language  to  express 

pshle  ci  conveying  an  operator  with  150  lbs.  thought,  and  its  entire  want  of  power  to  define 

of  powder,  whldi  was  tried  in  vain  on  the  Eagle,  or  depict  ^int^  except  in  sTmbolic  or  analogio 

sBritaah  G4-gun  ship^  lying  in  the  harbor  of  phrases.    The  discourses  following^  being  an 

New  York.     Bushnell  prepared  a  number  of  attempt  to  set  forth  the  author's  views  on  oer« 

marhiTitfw  in  kegs  to  be  floated  by  the  tide  upon  tain  doctrinal  points,  oonveved  ideas  to  most 

the  Britiah  vessels  lying  in  the  river  atPlula-  readers  of  a  different  nature  from  those  intended 

ddpfaia,  the  result  of  which  attempt  gave  oo-  by  the  writer,  who  published  his  defence  in 

caeaon  to  the  ballad  of  the  ^*  Battle  of  the  Kegs,"  1851,  in  a  new  volume  entitled  '*  Christ  in  The- 

by  Fraocia  Hopkinson.   Bushnell  became  a  csp*  ologj^  being  the  Answer  of  the  Author  before 

tain  in  the  army,  and  after  the  dosQ  of  the  war  the  Hartford  Central  Associatbn  of  Ministers^ 

vat  to  Ftanoe.    It  was  long  supposed  that  he  October,  1849,  for  the  Doctrines  of  the  Book  en- 

£ed  in  aotne  of  the  troubles  of  that  country,  titled  God  in  Christ,**  in  which  he  analyzes  the 

EDtil,  In  1826,  it  appeared  that  on  his  return  elements  and  formation  of  theolo^cal  opinion| 

from  Europe  he  had  settled  in  Georg^  as  a  and  reviewing  the  great  multitude  of  so-called 

phyaiebm.  heresies  that  in  every  age  have  disturbed  the 

BUSHNELL,  Hobaob,  an  American  theolo-  unity,  of  the  Christian  church  by  innumerable 

gisD,  bom  in  18Q2,  at  New  Preston,  a  part  shades  of  differing  belief^  he  arrives  at  the  con- 

of  the  town  (»f  ITashington,  Litchfield  co..  Conn,  dusion  that  systematic  orthodoxy  is  not  attain- 

He  was  the  son  of  Emdgn  Bushnell,  a  mrmer;  able,  and  that  human  language   is  incapable 

lad  when  a  boy  was  employed  in  a  manufac-  of  expressing  with   any  exactness  theologio 

tcry  in  his  native  place.    He  entered  Yale  col-  science.    Cther  writings  of  Dr.  Bushnell  are  to 

lege,  and  graduated  in  1827,  when  he  was  for  be  found  in  articles  for  religious  periodicals, 

aocae  time  occupied  as  literary  editor  of  the  chiefi^  the  ^  New  Englander,'' to  which  he  haa 

*^Joomd  of  Commerce '^  of  New  York,  and  af-  <iontnbnted  a  review  of  the  '*  Errors  of  the 

tenrard  as  teacher  of  the  academy  in  Norwich.  Timee^'*  and  of  a  '^  Charge  by  Bii^op  BrowneD, 

Oonn.   In  1829  he  became  a  tutor  in  Yale,  and  of  ComL,"  ^*The  Evangelical  Alliance,^'  '*Chris- 


oeeimied  this  post  for  2  years,  studying  law  and  tian  Comprehensiveness,"  "The  Christiifti  Trin- 

tiMofpgy.    In  Kav,  1888,  he  accepted  a  call  to  ity  a  Practical  Truth,"  and  an  account  of  '^Cal- 

become  pastor  ox  the  North  Congregational  ifomi&"  from  personid  observation.     Beside 

dlknrch  in  Hartfbrd.  Conn.,  and  stOl  fifis  that  po*  these,  he  has  contributed  to  the  literature  of  the 

Btioo.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divin*  dav  manv  philosophical  and  metaphyseal  essays 

i^  from  the  Wedeyan  university  at  Middletown,  deuvered  as  addresses  or  sermons.  Among  these 

Coon.,  and  afterward  from  Harvard  university,  are  a  discouras  on  the  moral  tendencies  and 

HiB  eariieat  production  of  much  notoriety  was  a  results  of  human  history ;  an  oration  on  work 

PM  Beta  ^^appa  oration,  delivered  at  New  Ha-  and  play ;  asermon  entitled  the  *'  Day  of  Beads,'* 

ren,  on  the  ^^Prindplea  of  National  Greatness."  anoUier  on  unconscious  infiuence,  another  en- 

TOU  IV. — 10 
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titled  the  '^Korthem  Iron ;''  an  addreas  on  rali*  Hairaid  ooUege,  for  tbe  establiihment  of  in 

gioos  mtuio ;  one  on  **  Politios  the  Law  of  Gk>d; "  agricultoral  school,  and  the  aapport  of  the  Uv 

an  oration  on  the  fathera  of  New  England;  a  and  divinity  aohoola  of  that  oolkga 

historical  disoooiae  on  the  '^Age  of  Homeapnn;**  BUST,  in  aoidptiire,  the  figure  of  a  himuB 

and  a  speech  for  Connectioat,  delivered  before  being  troncated  below  the  breast  Tbe  etymd- 

the  legislatnre.-*Dr.  Bnahnell  la  a  person  of  ner*  ogy  of  the  word  is  not  aatia&otorily  ezpUiDed, 

Tons  temperament  and  senaitiTe  organization*  bnt  it  ia  of  Latin  origin.    The  bust  indodes  Uie 

Rather  a  poet  than  a  logician,  hia  worka  are  head,  ahonlders,  breast,  and  anna  tnmcated  just 

remarkable  for  graphic  and  dramatio  expression,  below  the  shonldera.     It  genersUr  stands  on  • 

delicate  and  acnte  mental  perception,  beantiftii  pedestaL    Among  the  ancients  the  bust  of  • 

analogies,  and  great  metaphorio  power,  mingled  person  was  taken,  when  now  his  portrait  voold 

with  trenchant  satire,  exquisite  nathos,  and  a  do  painted  or  his  dagoerreotype  made, 

vein  of  gennine  practical  sense  tnat  exists  in  BUSTAMENTE,  Ajtastasio,  a  president  of 

oodperation  with  a  brilliant  imagination  and  Mexico,  bom  in  Gnadali^ara,  in  I7d2,  died  at 

^mpathetio  emotional  traits,  rendering  him  an  San  Hignel  de  Allende,  in  1851.   At  tbe  sge  of 

eloquent  preacher,  and  a  man  who  attracts  and  21  he  received  a  diploma  aa  doctor  of  medioine, 

retdns  personal  regard  in  an  uncommon  degree;  began  practice  in  San  Lois  Potosi,  and  toon 

thongh  the  want  of  strict  argumentative  force  after  became  family  physician  to  Qeo.  Csll^ft, 

and  the  overstrained  use  of  analogy  in  hia  viceroy  of  Mexico.    When  the  revolution  of 

writings  detract  something  from  his  reputation  1810  broke  out,  he  abandoned  a  luorative  prao* 

as  a  theologian  and  polemic.— During  a  year'a  tloe  to  enter  on  a  militarr  career  as  lieatenint 

absence  in  Europe,  after  visiting  Rome,  Dr.  of  a  regiment  organized  by  Call^a,  called  tb« 

Bnshnell  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  from  Lon->  ^  fii&ithml  lancers  of  Potosi.'*    He  fought  in  be- 

don,  April  2, 1846,  which  waa  published  in  the  half  of  the  Spanish  government  against  tbe 

papers  of  the  day,  and  in  which  he  conmienda  Mexican  leaders.  Hi&lgo,  Allende,  Aldftma, 

to  the  notice  of  his  Holiness  cortsin  alleged  de*  and  Abasolo,  ana  participated  in  the  disastroof 

fects  in  his  spiritual  and  secular  administrar  battle  of  Oalderon ;  but,  disgusted  at  length 

tion.  with  the  crueltiea  of  Oalleja  and  his  asoci* 

BUSKIN,  a  kind  of  boot-leg,  covering  the  ates,  he  Joined  the  patriota  and  served  in  th« 

outer  garment  so  aa  to  protect  the  leg.    The  republican  ranks,     when,  Feb.  24, 1821,  ItQ^ 

English  men  of  letters  use  this  word  to  trans-  bide  pronounced  againat  the  Spanish  govern' 

late  the  Latin  eothumw,  or  high-heeled  ahoe^  mentb  Bustamente  was  one  of  the  first  to  so* 

which  the  ancient  actors  used  on  the  stage  to  tain  nim,  and  to  urge  the  plan  of  indepeiid^ 

give  them  the  appearance  of  height  ence  proposed  by  him.    Iturbide  promoted  bin 

BUSS,  FniiNZ  Jossra,  a  German  stateaman,  from  colonel  of  the  regolar  line  to  the  rank  d 

bom  at  2ell  in  1808.    He  atudied  successively  general  of  division,  and  appointed  him  cm 

philology,  medicine,  and  Jurisprudence,  and  since  mandant  general  of  the  interior  provinces^  whict 

1880  has  been  professor  of  law  and  political  oflloe  he  held,  participating  in  neariy  all  the  pnv 

economy  at  Freiburg:    He  first  made  himaelf  lie  afOura  of  tne  state,  tillhe  was  called  to  tM 

known  by  translationa  from  other  languaffea.  Tice-presidenoy  of  the  republia  Dec.  81,  l^ 

In  1887  he  began  to  engage  actively  in  poUnca,  He  took  part  against  the  president  Gnerren^ 

and  was  elected  to  the  2d  chamber  of  Baden,  and  in  Deo.  1880,  Santa  Anna  having  headed  i 

At  first  an  extreme  liberal,  he  soon  renounced  revolution  called  the  ^  phin  of  Jali^"  be  ^ 

democracy,  and  appeared  as  the  champion  of  charged  with  the  executive  power  which  b 

nltramontane  ideaa.    In  1848  he  waa  made  a  retained  till  Aug.  14, 1882.  For  the  success  of  b« 

member  of  the  German  national  assembly.    To  government  he  waa  much  indebted  to  his  min 

make^the  Catholio  church  entirely  independent  ister,  Don  Lucaa  Ainman.    Being  succeeded  ii 

of  the  state  is  the  object  for  which  he  has  been  the  presidency  bv  Pedrasa,  he  took  oommatt 

and  is  yet  unwearieoly  active.  of  the  army,  ana  waa  eoon  after  overthrow] 

BUSS£RUT*GUirG£,a8mantownofOude,  bv  Santa  Anna,  and  l^  hfan  banished.   B 

British  India,  on  the  road  from  Oawnpore  to  visited  France,  where  he  attracted  much  « 

Luoknow,  fortified  br  a  wall,  a  wet  aitch,  a  tention,  and  ia  aaid  to  have  pursued  his  med 

tower  commanding  the  gateway,  and  various  ical  studiea.    Upon  tiie  outbreak  of  the  Tes 

other  works.    It  was  the  scene  of  8  brilliant  an  revolution  in  1886  he  returned  to  Mexic< 

but  indecisive  victoriea  over  the  sepoys,  gained  and  in  1887  vras  again  Aected  to  the  preeide]K| 

by  Gen.  Havdodk  and  a  handftil  of  Britidi|  which  he  held,  excepting  a  short  interval  i 

while  tfhdeavoring  to  relieve  Luoknow,  July  29|  1889,  till  1841,  when  he   waa   agein  ovel 

Aug.  6,  and  Aug.  11, 1867.  thrown  and  banished  by  SanU  Anna  vm 

BUSSET,  Benjamin,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  the  «*  plan  of  Jalisco."    He  fled  to  Europe,  so 

born  in  Oanton,  Mass.,  March,  1, 1767,  died  in  resided  for  some  time  in  Genoa,  but  npon  tt 

Boxbnry,  Jan.  13, 1842.    He  was  a  soldier  in  fell  of  Santa  Anna  in  1846,  again  retaroedt 

the  revolutionary  war,  became  a  aUvemnith  in  Mexico,  and  gave  hia  servioea  to  his  conntiy  > 

Dedham,  afterward   a  merdiant  in  Boston,  many  offlcea  till  hia  death.    Boatamente  vi 

where  he  acquired  a  large  property,  which  he  one  of  the  UMst  honorable  of  the  public  men  < 

bequeathed,  with  a  beautifhl  esUte  at  Jamaica  Mexico,  and  the  republio  waa  proaperoe*  Qn« 

Plain,  after  the  decease  of  certain  relatives,  to  hia  administration. 
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BOBTARD  (oti§\  a  large  fowl,  peeollar  to  spedes  of  Imstards  reoentlx  cUflooTored.    The 

Dii  drj,  gnmj  piiuoa  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  black-headed  bustard  {0,  nigricqa)^  an  Asi* 

^M,   They  hare  not  been  observed  either  atio  species,  inhabiting  the  hiffhiands  of  tha 

athd  American  or  Anstralian  continents^  Thej  Himalayas,  and  also  the  openMahratta  oonntfy, 

RTO  fonnariy  abundant  in  Great  Britain^  on  where  it  lives  in  large  flocks,  and  is  regarded  aa 

ik  laige  q>en  wolds  of  Wiltshire,  Dorset*  one  of  Uie  greatest  delicacies  as  an  article  of 

^  sod  of  some  parts  of  Scotland,  where  food*    It  is  nearly  70  inches  in  length,  and  ita 

tkwA  that  they  were  conrsed  with  grey-  colors,  aboye,  are  pale  bay  nndnlated  withmfona 

koD^  which  is  bj^  no  means  impossible,  aa  brown.    Its  head,  as  its  name  indicates,  ia 

tiief  oionot  take  wing  easily  or  without  con-  black ;  its  neck,  belly,  and  under  parts  white, 

adffftbld  preparatioD,  and  when  hard  pressed  with  the  exception  of  a  black  Pfttch  on  the 

(fi  a  ftodden  hare  the  habit  of  running  with  breast    The  0.  earulMcoM  of  Africa,  was  dis« 

their  wisgt  oat^read  like  sails  to  aasbt  them,  covered  by  Le  Yaillant  in  the  interior  of  the 

ifter  tbemsnner  of  ostrichea,  with  which  they  Oafi&e  country,  in  sou^  Africa,  and  in  some 

have  several  points  in  common.    There  are  d  parts  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Eoropesa  species  of  this  bird,  which  appears  to  tt  appears  to  have  no  name  in  the  vernacular; 

&rm  aooxmectiag  link  between  the  gallmaceoua  and  why  it  should  be  called  eoBntLncem  is  not 

thbesaad  the  ostrich  and  cassiowary.  The  great  easily  to  be  understood,  since  its  coloring,  like 

imstard  {0,  Isnia),  ao  called  from  hia  heavi-  that  of  the  other  spedes,  its  conveners,  is  red- 

n»  OQ  the  vin^  for  he  is  a  fleet  runner,  stands  dish  brown  above^  with  the  under  parts  of  a 

n^arhr  4  feet  h^gh,  and  weighs  from  26  to  80  pale  bluish  gray.     The  kori  bustard,  discov- 

poam  The  head  and  neck  in  the  male  are  ered  by  Burcheu  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange 

ssb-tiolored,  and  on  each  edde  of  the  neds  he  river,si3  nearly  6  feet  in  height,  and  but  7  in 

las  a  toft  of  feathers  nearly  9  inches  long,  extent  ifovo.  wing  to  wing,  while  its  plumage  is 

fringing  fixnn  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  some-  said  to  %e  so  thick  aa  to  be  proof  against  any 

viat  resembling  those  of  the  American  pinnat-  thing  short  of  a  rifle  ball.    Little  is  known  of 

ei  iroosei    like  them,  also,  thej#overlie  2  its  character  or  habits. — ^The  0,  Denhami^  dis* 

sw  spots  of  akhif  whidi  in  the  bustard  is  of  covered  by  ICijor  Denham  in  central  Africa,  ia 

I  violet  color.    Theupper  parts  of  the  bird  are  another  large  species,  not  less  than  8  feet  9 

ksDtifoIly  variegated  witJii  black  and  rust  color  inches  in  height.    It  is  found  in  the  gras^  dis- 

06  4  pale  reddish  ground.    The  belly  and  sides  tricts  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  great 

ne  white.    The  1^  are  long,  naked  above  the  desert,  in  the  regions  of  Lake  Tchad  and  the 

hiee,  dosky  in  hue,  and  have  no  hind  toe,  but  a  Damhara  country.    It  is  not  numerous,  and  ia 

caOou  prominence  serving  as  a  heeL     The  alwavs  found  in  company  with  gazelles;   like 

&tl«  bird  has  a  water-sac  in  the  fore  part  of  which,  it  is  so  fismous  for  the  brilliancy  of  its 

^Deck,  having  its  entrance  under  the  tongue^  eyes,  that  the  Arabs,  when  they  wish  to  de- 

<*9abld  of  containing  2  quarts  of  water.    It  is  scribe  their  most  beautifnl  women,  are  wont  to 

a^  bat  probably  falsely,  that  the  bustard  liken  their  eyes  to  those  of  the  tmbarct^  which 

joi  the  contents  of  this  sao  aa  a  means  of  is  the  generid  name  for  all  the  African  bustards. 

^aoe  against  birds  of  prey.    But  there  is  no  BUSUAGAN,  an  island  of  the  Philippine 

^  of  prey  amaller  than  the  golden  eagle  capa-  archipelago,  the  largeet  of  the  group  called 

us  of  awMiling  a  fowl  of  such  size,  and  a  ^irt  Calamianea,  and  inhabited  by  the  Biaaya  race. 

^  vater  wouM  hardly  check  his  attack.    The  Area,  460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  4,500.    The  geological 

feonb  is  moch  smaller  than  the  male,  and  less  formation  ot  the  island  is  volcanic,  and  the 

^^iidycoiored;  her  neck  and  head  are  brown,  soil  is  equal  in  fertility  to  some  of  the  most 

^  iha  haa  not  the  curious  wator-aaa — The  productive  islands  of  the  grou^,  and  yet  it  ia 

^'hx  qiedcfl^  the  little  bustard  {O,  tetrax)  ia  poor  and  sparsely  peopled.    It  is  said  that  ita 

^/ 17  iaohes  in  length.    It  generally  resem-  non-productiveness  is  owing  to  the  extraordi- 

Ua  the  larger  spedes  in  form  and  color,  but  nary  quantities  of  wild  hogs,  porcupines,  squir* 

tt  bead  ia  reddish  brown,  while  ^eneok  of  the  rela,  and  rats,  which  destroy  all  the  fruits  of 

^  ia  black,  with  a  narrow  whito  border  agricultural  labor. 

^eaod  below.    The  npper  parts  are  mottled  BUTOHEB-BIRD,  a  name  applied  to  the 

vUh  the  same  odors,  but  with  finer  and  more  great  shrike,  belong^g  to  the  order  poifereif 

^icate  hues.    This  species  is  very  common  in  tribe  dentira9tre$^  and  fiimily  laniuUB,     The 

\S^  where  it  is  a  shy,  cunning,  and  waxy  best-known  senus  of  the  family  is  laniutj  Linn., 

^  frMiaenting  the  barren  heaiJ^  of  Brit-  characterized  by  a  moderately  long  and  strong 

^j  and  those  singular  tracts  known  as  the  biU,  witih  the  cuhnen  curved  and  tip  hookea 

^^  Thefleahofthe  bustards,  of  both  species,  and  emarginato;  tarsus  short  and  strong;  toes 

^^2<»QeQt— superior,  it  is  said,  to  that  of  the  long  and  robust,  the  outer  the  laigest;  hind 

wejr;  and  it  is  singular   that  no  attempt  toe  bug  and  broadly  padded;   daws  curved 

1^^  to  have  been  made  to  domesticate  them,  and  sharp. .  There  are  more  than  80  speciea 

^y  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  "  Ana*  described  in  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 

^"  ai  abundant  on  the  sage  plains  of  Heso-  of  which  the  butcher-bird  (L.  9eptentri(mali9. 

f^^tt,  and  are  regular  antumnal  visitants  of  GmeL),  or  great  American  shrike,  is  a  celebrated 

>«Uiem  Greece,  where  they  are  confounded  one.    The  length  of  this  bird  is  10|  inches,  the 

^^  the  wild  turkey  .-*Ihere  are  8  other  rare  extent  of  wings  14,  of  the  bill  atong  the  back  i 
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<^  an  inch.    The  plmnage  is  eoft  and  blended;  ^  luda^ieianui,  Linn.,  is  a  native  of  the  south- 
long  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  bill ;  wings  of  era  states,  being  confined  chiefly  to  Flori<li, 
ordinary  length,  4th  qnill  the  largest ;  tail  long,  Georgia,  and  the  Oarolinas.    This  is  c^Ied  the 
straight,  gradaated,  of  12  rounded  feathers;  loggerhead  shrike,  and  abonnds  on  the  rioe 
loral  space,  behind  the  eye,  wings  and  tail,  plantations,  where  it  does  good  service  in  de* 
brownish  black;  iris  hazel:  npper  parts  light  stroying  field-mice,  large  gmbs.  and  insecti^ 
ash*gray,  tinged  with  pale  bine ;  a  wnite  streak  ponncinff  npon  theiti  like  a  hawK.    In  all  the 
over  eye ;  lower  parts  grayi^  white^  tinged  ontcher^iros  the  legs  and  claws  are  wei^  and 
with  brown  on  the  fore  part  of  breast,  and  are  never  used  in  tearing  their  prey ;  this  is 
with  fiunt,  nndnlating,  dusky  bars ;  base  of  the  effected  by  their  powerful  bill,  and  in  this  thej 
primaries  white,  the  secondiuries  and  their  cov-  differ  from  the  true  birds  of  prey,  whioh  strike 
erts  tipped  with  the  same;  in  the  female  the  and  tear  with  their  talons, 
head  and  hind  neck  are  tinged  witii  brown,        BUTE,  an  isbnd  of  Scotland,  in  the  frith  of 
and  the  lower  part  has  more  numerous  bars.  Clyde,  about  16  miles  long,  from  8  to  5  miles 
It  is  common  in  the  middle   and  northern  wide ;  area,  60  sq.  m. ;  pop.  9,499.    The  wr^ 
states  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  retiring  fiice  in  the  northera  parts  is  rugged  and  moon* 
northward  to  breed;  according  to  Audubon,  it  tainous ;  the  central  and  southern  portions  sre 
is  not  found  along  the  coast  of  the  southern  nndulatinff  and  tolerably  fertile.    The  tonpen- 
states,  the  L,  ludoviciamUj  Linn.,  taking  its  tnre  is  nmd  and  equable,  and  the  island  is  moch 
place.    The  nest  is  built  of  dry  grass,  leaves,  resorted  to  by  invalids.    There  are  8  smsH 
and  moss,  in  the  fork  of  a  bush  or  low  tree;  lakes,  Fad,  Ascog,  and  Quein.    The  town  of 
the  eggs  are  5  or  6  in  number,  of  a  dull  cinere-  Bothsay  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  £.  coe^t, 
ous  blue  color,  spotted  and  streaked  >^  the  and  Hountstnart;  ^e  seat  of  the  msrqnisof 
larger  end  with  yellowish  brown ;  the  jpme  of  Bute,  the  chief  proprietor,  is  near  it 
incubation  is  16  days.    It  frequents  woedy  and       BuTE,  John  Stuabt,  earl  of^  bom  in  Soot^ 
bushy  places,  where  it  ats  perched  on  a  branch  land  in  1718,  died  in  London,  March  10, 1792. 
Gontinuallv  jerking  its  tail;  its  fiight  is  nndu-  In  his  lOA  year  he  sncoeeded  to  hisfkther^a 
lating  and  rapid ;  it  is  most  conunonly  seen  title  and  estates.    He  was  educated  at  Eton; 
smglcL  or  in  pairs,  and  is  wary  and  hard  to  ap-  and  in  Feb.,  1787,  he  was  elected  one  of  tbe  16 
proach.    It  feeds  on  insects,  especially  grass-  representative  peers  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  ssne 
hoppers  and  crickets ;  but  it  also  attaolm  and  year  was  appomted  one  of  the  lords  commis* 
kills  small  birds,  which  it  tears  apart  and  sioners  of  police  in  Scotland.    In  Ang.  178$, 
swallows  in  large  pieces;  it  pitches  downward  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Lady  Jbrj 
like  a  hawk,  with  closed  wings,  on  the  back  of  Wortley  Montagu.    In  X760  he  was  appoint* 
its  victim,  which  it  instanUy  strikes  in  the  ed  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to  Frederic,  prioos 
head,  tearing  open  its  skulL    la  confinement  it  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  George  11.    On  the  death 
eats  eagerly  pieces  of  fresh  beet    It  has  the  of  his  royal  patron^  in  March,  1751,  the  widow- 
singular  propensity  of  impaling  insects  and  ed  princess  of  Wales  honored  him  with  so 
small  birds  on  jpoints  of  twigs  and  thorns,  prob-  muoa  confidence  and  frienddiip.  that  (althoagh 
ably  for  convenience  in  devouring  them,  tiiough  Lord  Bute  lived  happily  with  tiis  wife,  who  hid 
in  many  instances  this  habit  seems  to  be  wanton  a  large  £unily)  it  was  whispered  tnat  their 
cruelty,  as  the  bird  leaves  them  to  decay.    The  friendship  was  &r  too  dose  and  intimate.   He 
Bev.  Mr.  Peabody  remarks:  ^^This  practice  of  obtained  a  great  influence,  also,  over  the  youth- 
gathering  what  he  does  not  want,  and  keeping  ful  prince  of  Wales,  who,  when  elevated  to  tbe 
ft  till  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  him,  is  regarded  as  throne,  in  1760,  as  George  IIL,  distiDgoished 
an  unaccountable  mystery  in  a  bird,  while  in  him  particularly  as  his  fisvorite,  admittiBg  him 
man  the  same  proceeding  is  considered  natural  to  the  privy  council,  iq>pointing  him  gpoom  of 
and  wise."    It  is  so  bold  that  it  often  enters  the  stde,  and  from  that  time  consolong  hia 
apartments  where  pet  birds  are  kept,  and  at-  on  all  the  principal    a^rs  of  state.    1& 
tempts  to  seize  them  from  the  cages;  several  have  March,  1761.  Lprd  Bute  was  made  one  of  the 
been  caught  in  this  manner.  It  imitates  the  notes  secretaries  or  state.    His  wife  was  crested  t 
of  other  birds  in  distress,  and  when  they  flock  British  peeress  in  her  own  right,  as  BiroDeai 
around  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  it  pounces  into  Mountstuart.     In  the  foUo winig  October,  WU* 
the  midst,  and  rarely  fsils  to  secure  one.    It  will  Ham  Pitt  (the  elder),  finding  his  powers,  « 
pursue  birds  on  the  wing,  and  even  small  quad-  nominal  head  of  the  administration,  wetkesed 
rupeds  and  lizards.    Audubon  is  of  opinion  by  the  vast  influence  of  the  new  secretary,  r«- 
that  this  bird  is  the  same  as  the  X.  eaoouintory  tuedfrom  the  cabinet;  and  in  May,  1768,  wh« 
Linn.,  but  more  recent   authorities  consider  tiiedukeof  Newcastle  also  resigned.  Lord  Bote 

them  distinct.    The  European  bird,  or  great  succeeded  him  as  prime  minister,    ^i^^.^ 

dnereous  shrike,  is  rare  in  England;  it  ia  siderable  ambition  and  inconsiderable  ^^}^^ 

sometimes  trained  in  Bussia  for  catching  smsll  Lord  Bute  was  now  in  an  ofBce  fbr  whidi  do 

birds,  rats,  and  mice,  whi(^  like  its  American  was  ill  adi^ted.  Unpopularity  gathered  arow 

ocmgener.  it  fixes  to  a  thorn  and  tears  to  pieces  his  head.    The  attack  was  pointed  by  J^w 

with  its  Dill ;  it  possesses  the  same  propensity  Wilkes  and  Ohurchill,  the  poet,  who  '^'^ 

for  fixing  its  food  in  confinement,  according  to  him  because  he  was  a  Scotchman,  and  theretr 

Belby ;  it  is  also  called  butcher-bird.    The  L.  only  embodied  the  ruling  idea  among  the  ^ 
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|k  Jia^imA  was  then  iiiTolved  in  what  is  barg.    la  1847  be  anisted  Count  Blndoff  in 

oMibe  T  years'  war.    Lord  Bate  made  peaoe,  bringing  about  the  eonoordat    After  the  oon*> 

|gt  was   aiscnaed,  in   conjunction   with   the  dnsion  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  he  was  sent  again 

jaaoBm   dowage^  of  having  been  bribed  to  to  OonstantinoplOy  and  accredited  there  as  ant;- 

ftat  too  finTorable  terms  to  the  enemy;  and  bassador  Ang.  26, 1856.    Bntenieff  is  a  shrewd 

frea  Lord  Camden,  many  years  later,  stated  diplomatist,  and  at  the  same  time  a  well-disp 

las  coBTietioii  of  the  tmth  of  the  charge,  as  posed  and  benevolent  man,  and  a  Bossian  to  the 

fisted  patrimonial  estate  was  worth  only£l,500  core.    He  is  siogalarfy  familiar  with  Torkidi               v 

t  year,  and  lie  waa  only  life-tenant  of  Wortley,  aflhira. 

tfao^  he  Bank  £800,000  in  land  and  houses.  BUTEBA,  Giob&io.  prince,  a  fortmiate  Ger* 
*"  Jnnina  '*  also  intimates  corniption,  bat  with*  man,  son  of  the  Bey.  Jlr.  Wilding,  a  Hanoverian 
iqyporting  hia  chaiges  by  evidence.    At  last,  on  dergyman  (according  to  other  accounts  the  fiun- 
April  7, 1763,  witlun  6  days  after  he  had  been  ily  name  was  Schwinge),  bom  about  1790,  died 
bitterly  attaeked  by  name,  in  Wilkes's  '*  North  in  Wiesbaden  in  1841.    He  took  service  in  the 
Briton,"  the  reaognation  of  Lord  Bute  suddenly  English-German  legion,  and  had  attained  the 
took  plaea.    He  had  been  premier  for  little  more  rmik  of  lieutenant  in  1810,  when  on  his  arrival 
than  10  months.  Retaining  his  influence  over  the  in  Sidly  he  was  seized  with  iUneas.    Qreat  at- 
king,  be  nominated  bia  immediate  successors;  tention  was  shown  to  him  by  the  family  of  the 
bnt  there  soon  ibOowed  a  cessation  of  all  inter-  prince  of  Butera,  whose  daughter  fell  in  love 
coarse  with  hismajesty.    From  1766  they  never  with  him,  and  he  finaUy  married  her,  inheriting 
met ;  bot)  for  a  longtime  after,  his  influence  was  his  fsither-in-law's  title  and  estate,  and  receiving 
supposed  to  Gontinae,  and  was  complained  of  by  in  1882  the  appointment  of  Neapolitan  ambas- 
inea  in  office.  Lofd  Bute  went  back  into  private  sador  in  Paris,  and  afterwfurd  in  St  Petersburg, 
life  (his  son  was  placed  on  the  British  peerage,  BUTESHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  consist- 
in  177^  as  Baron  Oaidiff),  passing  his  time  be-  ing  of  the  ishmoB  of  Bute,  Arran,  l^dimamodiy 
tween  Scotland  and  Engird,  with  an  occasional  and  the  Oumbrays,  in  tiie  frith  of  Olyde ;  pop. 
visit  to  the  continent.    The  closing  years  of  his  16,608.     The  constltueney  of  the  county  m 
life  were  ^>ent  in  a  villa  on  the  coast  in Hamp-  1868  was488,  and  1  member  is  returned  topar- 
idiire.    He  had  some  literary  tastes,  and  while  liament    The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are 
in  power  gave  a  good  sinecure  to  Home,  the  principally  engaged  in  agriculture  and  fishing; 
author  of  ^  l>onglas ;"  he  manifested  some  in-  there  are  some  quarries  and  coal  mines.    Rothe- 
terest  in  tiie  welfiireof  the  younger  Bentley ;  say,  the  county  town  of  Bute,  is  a  watering  place, 
be  granted  a  pension  of  £300  peramum  to  Dr.  BUTLER.    I.  A  western  county  of  Pennsyl- 
Johnson;   he  proposed   that  the  antiouarian  vania,  bordered  by  the  Alleghany  river,  and 
eodety  dionld  execute  a  history  of  British  having  an  area  of  800  so.  m.    The  sur&ce  is 
anti^iuities;  and  he  published,  at  his  own  ex-  moderately  uneven  and  the  soil  sandy,  but  not 
pense  (£10,000X  9  quarto  volumes,  delineating  remarkably  productive.   It  yields,  however,  fair 
Eo^sh  botany,  and  after  12  copies  were  work-  crops  of  com,  rye^  wheat,  and  oats,  beside  af- 
ed  ofl!)  de^boyed  the  plates. — ^Bute's  eldest  son  fording  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle.    Silk  ia 
vas  created  a  Briti^  marquis  in  1796.    Lady  produced  to  some  extent.  Bituminous  cosl,  iron, 
Looaaa  Btoart,  6th  daughter  and  11th  child  of  and  limestone  are  abundant.    The  produotiona 
Lord  Bntet  aorvived  until  Aug.  1861  (aged  94),  in  1850  were  281,595  bushels  of  wheat,  237,889 
tad  contributed  some  interesting  intrc^nctoxy  of  Indian  com,  685,684  of  oats,  81,695  tons  of 
sxieodotes  to  Ix)rdWharaclifle*s  edition  of  Lady  hay,  and  699,764  pounds  of  butter.    There 
Msy  Wortley  Montagu's  works.    One  of  his  were  8  woollen  factories^  1  cotton  factory,  28 
fiandaoNQs  was  created  Baron  Whamdifie  in  com  and  flour  mills,  10  saw  mills,  14  tanneries, 
if^6 ;  and  another  was  created  Baron  Stuart  2  breweries,  5  iron  furnaces,  4founderie8, 8  pot- 
de  Botfaeaay  in  1828.  teries,  various  other  manufactories,  62  churohesy 
BUTBKIEFF,  Apotxtitarts,  a  Busman  states-  8  newspaper  offices,  and  7,000  pupils  attending 
nan  of  the  present  day,  entered  the  diplomatic  public  schools.    Organieea  in  1800,  and  namea 
career  at  an  early  age,  and  having  served  in  m  honor  of  Greneral  Richard  Butler,  an  officer 
VBriona  sabcrdinate  capacities  in  the  depart-  of  the  revolution.    Pop.  in  1850,  80,846 ;  capi* 
BMsit  of  Asiatic  affiiirs,  was  appointed  secre-  tal,Butler.    IL  A  southern  county  of  Alabama, 
tsry  and  coanciUor  of  l^^Uon  at  various  courts,  drained  by  Sepulga  river,  and  havmg  an  area  of             ^ 
and  finally  in  1880  became   ambassador   in  875  sq.  m.    The  surface  is  hilly  and  in  great 
Cuostantinople.    In  concert  with  Orloff  and  part  covered  with  pine  woods.     The  quality 
Brumiow  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  negotia*  of  the  soil  is  fiur.    Uotton,  com,  and  sweet  po- 
tions of  18S3,  and  ingratiating  himself,  by  his  tatoes  are  the  chief  staples.  The  productions  in 
ik3ftil  management  or  affiiirs,  with  the  divan,  1850  were  4,094  bales  of  cotton,  805,272  bushels 
proved  a  formidable  antagtmist  to  the  repre-  of  Indian  com,  84,890  of  sweet  piotatoes,  and 
sentativee  of  the  Austrian  and  Briti^  govem-  80,980  pounds  of  rice.    There  were  28  com  and 
menta.    The  state  of  his  health   middng  a  flour  nulls,  8  saw  mills^  1  newspaper  office,  8 
qdeter  sphere  of  action  desirable  for  him,  he  churches,  and  285  pupils  attending  schools  and 
wsfltnnsferredtoRomeinl848.  Here,  however,  academies.  Pop.  in  1860, 10,836,  of  whom  8,689 
he  waa  less  successfol  in  settling  the  misunder^  were  slaveai    Gapital,  Greenville.    The  county 
Mandingw  between  the  hdy  see  and  8t.  Peters-  is  traversed  by  the  proposed  route  of  the 
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Mobile  and  Girard  nilroad.     m.  A  south-  shire,  in  1710,  died  at  6t  Omer,  in  Eranoe,  h 
weatern  ooonty  of  Kentaohy,  interaeoted  by  1778.    Having  become  a  dergyman  of  the 
Green   riyer,   which   ia  here   navigable   by  Catholic  ohoroh,  he  was  ^>»y^Vn  for  soma 
steamboata,  and  having  an  area  of  600  aq.  m.  time  to  the  dnke  of  Norfolk.    He  aabaeqaeatlx 
The  taod  of  the  ooontv  ia  uneven  and  the  became  preaident  of  the  college  of  St  Oxner, 
aoU  moderately  fertile.    Ooltivation  ia  bestowed  in  France.    He  wrote  aev^al  worka,  of  which 
principally  upon' com,  oats,  and  tobacco.  live  the  beat  known  is  the  ''lives  of  the  Father^ 
stock  is  also  reared.    The  productions  in  1860  Martyrs,  and  other  principal  Sainta.**   This  has 
were  289,774  bushels  of  Lidian  com,  ^840  been  toanslated  into  many  modem  langnagea 
of  oats,  and  207,819  pounds  of  tobacco.    There  BUTLER,  Akduw  PioKBiia,  U.  8.  senator 
were  9  corn  and  flour  milla,  1  eaw  mill,  18  from  South  Carolina,  6Ui  son  of  Gen.  WiUiam 
churches,   and    818  pupils  attending  public  Butler,  bom  in  Edgefield  district,  8.0^  Kor, 
schools.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1865,  $611,-  17, 1796,  died  near  Edgefield  coartphoQse,  Maj 
689.    Pop.  in  1860,  6,756,  of  whom  681  were  26,  1867.  He  mduated  at  South  Oarolinaool* 
alavee.    Capital,  Morgantown.    IV.  A  south-  lege  in  1817,  and  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819. 
western  county  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Indiana,  As  a  lawyer  he  practiaed  in  the  circuit  coorta  of 
and  having  an  area  of  466  aq.  m.    It  ia  gener-  Edgefield*  BamwelL  Oranoeburg.  LexiDgtoo, 
ally  level,  lertile.  and  remarkably  productive,  and  Newoerry,  and  here  laid  the  foundatioaof 
The  crop  of  Indian  com  in  1860  exceeded  hia  reputation,  not  aimplj  as  a  sound  lawyer 
that  of  any  other  county  in  the  state  except  and  eloquent  pleader,  but  for  good  seose.  politi- 
Boss;   there  were  2,737,784  bushels  r^sed,  calforedght,  and  a  lively,  companionable  hamor. 
beside   291,782  of  wheat,   844,617  of  oata.  In  1824  he  waa  elected  to  the  le^alatnra  as  ths 
and  10,494  tona  of  hay.    An  excellent  apeciea  representative  of  his  native  district.    lu  1827 
of  limestone  for  building  purposes  underlies  itkQ  he  was  one  of  the  committee  in  the  legislators 
county.     Water-power  Is  abundant,  and  the  who  prepared  the  articles  of  impeachment  sod 
transportation  of  the  agricultural  products  is  conducted  the  nrosecution  against  Judge  Jamesi 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  Miami  canid  and  rail*  a  veteran  of  toe  revolution,  charged  with  ia- 
roads  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton,  and  Bich-  competence  and  drunkenneas.  In  1829  he  IIU^ 
mond,  Indiana,  which  paas  ^rou£^  the  county,  ried  Susan  Ann,  daughter  of  CoL  Eldred  Sim- 
Pop,  in  1860,  80,789 .    Capital,  Hamilton.    A  kins,  of  Edgefield ;  but  she  died  prematorelr, 
number  of  intereating  monumenta  of  the  aborigi-  onl^  a  few  montha  after  marriaoe.    In  1631,  s 
nal  inhabitants  have  been  discovered  in  this  penod  mariced  by  the  apprehended  coUisioa  of 
county,  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  and  South  Carolina  with  the  federal  govemmtot, 
little  Miami  rivers.    Some  of  them  are  works  on  the  nullification  issue,  he  was  elected  eolo- 
of  defence  consisting  of  earthen  ramparta  tram  nel  of  a  rsoiment  of  cavalry.    In  1888,  s^  a 
4  to  9  feet  higii,  thrown  around  tiie  browa  of  member  ox  the  leg^alatorei  he  waa  made  a 
hills,  enclosing  from  16  to  95  acres  of  ground,  Judge  of  the  courts  of  genersd  sessionsand  cod* 
and  entered  bv  gatewaya  protected  by  intri-  mon  pleaa.    Subse<)uently,  when  a  change  wsi 
oately  arranged  embankments ;  others  appear  made  in  the  Judiciary  ayatem,  he  was  trsD»* 
to  be  traces  of  sacred  enclosures^  and  of  others  ferred  to  the  aupreme  bench  of  the  state*  wberd 
it  is  difficult  to  coi^ecture  the  dedgn.  They  have  he  continued  until  1846,  when  be  waa  elected  a 
been    fully  described  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  senator  in  congress.     Soon  after  takii^  hu 
Davia  in  theur  ^^  Monumenta  of  the  Missisrippi  seat  in  thia  body,  he  waa  apw^ted  ehurnsB 
Valley.'*    Y.  A  aouth-eastem  county  of  Mis«  of  the  judiciary  committea    One  ofhiseariiest 
aouri,  bordering  on  Arkansas,  and  having  an  speeches  was  against  making  CoL  Benton  lien- 
area  of  660  sq.  m.    The  surface  is  level  or  mod*  tenant-general  of  the  army.    He  made  3  others 
erately  hOIy,  and  the  aoU  suited  to  the  growth  upon  a  call  for  supplies  to  support  the  war  agaiost 
of  Indian  com,  wheat^  and  oatsLwhich  together  Mexico.     His  report  upon  the  lugitiye  sisTe 
with  cattle  form  the  staples.    The  productions  law  waa  maintained  by  an  elaborate  effi>rt  npoa 
in  1860  were  2,887  buahela  of  wheat,  66,800  the  fioor.  Hiaapeech  upon  the  Pacific  railroad 
of  Indian  com,  8,068  of  oats,  and  1,668  pounds  has  been  preserved  in  pamphlet  form.    6j  ro- 
of wool.    There  were  4  churches,  and  91  pupils  quest  he  defended  Preaident  Pierce's  veto  of 
attending  public   schools.      The  county  waa  Mias  Dix^s   bill,   appropriating    public  laodi 
named  in  honor  of  William  O.  Butler,  or  Ken-  ftir  a  lunatic  aaylum.    The  Kanaaa  question,  ths 
tucky.    Pop.  in  1866,  9,162,  of  whom  48  were  action  of  the  navsl  retiring  board,  the  abditioo 
alaves.    In  1860  there  were  68  alaves,  and  question,  and  all  others  afiSoting  the  pecoliann- 
1,668  free  inhabitanta.    VI.  A  newly  erected  tereata  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  general  ^el- 
north-eastem  count  v  of  Iowa,  consisting  mainly  ilure  of  the  aouth,  engaged  him  in  freqotnt 
of  uncultivated  prairie  land,  drained  by  aeverid  debate,  in  which  he  always  took  a  conspicaoos 
branchea  of  Bed  Cedar  river;  area,  676  aq.  m.  part    Hia  laat  apeech  was  in  rej^y  to  Mr.  S^' 
In  1866  it  produced  728  tons  of  hay,  6,409  ner,  and  in  defence  of  South  Carolina.     B^ 
bushels  of  wheat,  6.906  of  oats^  68,606  of  Indian  speeches  and  reports  well  merit  the  examination 
com,  and  7,711  of  potatoes.    Capital,  Clarke*  of  theatudentwhoBeekatOQnderatandtbe|>r^ 
ville.    Pop.  in  1866,  2,141.  nant  period  of  our  political  history  between  1^ 
BUTLER,  Albak,  an  Engliah  Catholic  biog-  and  1867.    Judge  Butler,  himaeli;  lived  fficsuy 
yapher,   bom    at    Appletiee,    Northampton-  a  public  life  during  all  thia  period.  Hehadsor 
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OmiMoif  an  hismimeroiis  Idadrecl,  6 broth-  degree  of  prosperity,  irbioh  was  shared  bj  bis 

40  ad  a  sister.    In  1882  he  had  tnanied  Har*  '  sons  Ojrns  and  Samuel,  who  were,  however, 

ni^  daughter  of  William  Edward  Hajae,  and  brought  up  in  habits  of  tlie  strictest  economj, 

Bi  short  time  he  was  again  a  widower,  with  and  disciplined  on  the  ^oemi^er's  bench  to 

iflo^e  living  child.    This  domestic  desolation,  the  use  of  the  awl  and  lapstone.    The  business 

«1  tbe  inoessant  strifes  of  public  life,  con-  was  conducted  in  the  tiame  of  Samuel  Butler 

(nootad  to  enfteble  an  otherwise  vigorous  fiame  and  Sons,  and  on  the  death  of  the  father  passed 

and  elaatb  temperament^  and  hastened  his  death,  into  the  hands  of  the  sons.    Samuel  Butler,  jr., 

^  BUTLEB,  Ohabus,  a  Catholic  historian  and  had  but  3  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  the 

JBnso(Mualt|  bom  in  London,  Aug.  16,  1760,  former  survived  his  fiither  but  a  row  years; 

died  there^  June  2.  1882.    He*  was  son  of  a  the  latter  became  the  wife  of  Alexander  Dun- 

&iea  drsper  in  Pall  MaU,  and  nephew  of  the  can,  and  her  unde  Cyrus  having  lived  and  died  a 

fiev  Alban  Bntler,  author  of  ^  Lives  of  the*  bachelor,  she  inherited  his  great  wealth,  and 

fiaints.''    He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1791,  and  that  of  her  ^Either  and  grandfather.    Her  uncle'a 

was  the  first  Boman  Catholic  who  was  ad-  estate  was  estimated  at  between  $8,000,000  and 

mitted,  after  the  passing  of  the  relief  bill  of  $4,000,000.    Several  years  before  his  death,  at 

that  yesr.    He  wrote  various  pamphlets  and  the  instance  of  Miss  Dix,  so  widely  known  for 

other  pcodnetioDS  which  attracted  little  no-  her  philanthropic  exertions,  he  gave  $40,000 

tiee ;  after  which  he  produced  ffcra  Bibliem^  to  endow  the  Butler  ho^it^  for  the  insane  in 

giving  a  history  of  the  original   text,  early  Providence. 

vernoosi  and  printed   editions   of   the   Old  BUTLER,  James,  duke  of  Ormond.   See  Git- 

and  New  Testaments^  and  also  of  the  Koran,  mokd. 

the  Zend-Avesta,  and  the  Edda.     This   first  BUTLER,  James,  a  partisan  officer  of  South 

appeared  in  1797,  and  ran  through  6  editions  Carolina  during  the  revolution,  bom  in  Prince 

snd  a  f^eooh  translation.    This  was  followed  William  co.,  Ya.,  removed  to  South  Carolina 

by  ir^^rm  Juridiem  Snb^eoiva^  a  connected  series  in  or  about  the  year  1772.    He  settled  in  what 

of  notes  respecting  the  geography,  chronology,  was  then  a  frontier  region  of  tiie  country,  and 

sad  llterazy  history  of  the  prindpal  codes  and  was  soon  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  In- 


original   doouments  of  the  Gredan,  Roman,  dian  warfare.    He  wss  a  good  woodsman,  and 

feodal,  mud  canon  law.     He   continued  and  an  excellent  shot  with  the  me.  He  was  in  what 

eompleted  Haigrave^s  **  Coke  upon  littleton.**  was  cslled  the  '*  Snow  Camp  expedition,'*  under 

He  sapervised  the  6th   edition  of  Fearne's  Gen.  Richardson, — an  expedition  involving  the 

^'Eoay  on  |[)ontingent  Remainders,'*  and  con-  first  struggles  of  the  civil  war  in  South  Caro* 

tribated  to  Seward's  '*  Anecdotes"  an  interest-  lina  with  which  the  revolution  began.    Subse* 

Is^  ^  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Lord  Mans-  ^uently,  he  served  under  Gen.  Williamson,  in  a 

field's  Forensio  Eloauepce."    He  wrote  a  his*  sunilar  expedition,  in  1776.    When  Lincoln  had 

tory  of  the  geographic&l  and  political  revolu-  taken  the  command  of  the  continental  forces  of 

tiooB  of  Germany,  and  a  ''  Historical  and  liter-  the  South,  Butler  Joined  this  general  near  Au- 

sry  Aeoount  of  the  Formularies,  Confessions  of  gusta  in  1779.    After  the  fall  of  Charleston,  in 

Ffith,  or  Symbolic  Books  of  Roman  Catholic.  1760,  and  when  the  state  was  supposed  to  be 

Greek,   and  Principal  Protestant  Churches.''  completely  in  the  power  of  the  British,  Lord 

Dorin^  hia  last  95  years  Mr.  Butler  principally  Comwallis  issued  a  i>roclamation  requiringthe 

devoted  his  pen  to  the  vmdication  of  the  Catho-  people  to  swear  aUegiance  to  the  crown.    But- 

&  ^nreh.    He  wrote  numerous  biographies  of  ler  was  one  of  those  who  refased.    He  was  ar- 

enmeDt  Catholic  divines  and  authors;  he  con«  rested,  lodged  in  the  gaol  at  Kinety-Six,  was 

tiaoed  his  uncle's  **  lives  of  the  Sunts,"  and  subsequently  conveyed  to  the  provost  of  Oharlesr 

trodaeed  ^  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English,  ton,  and  then  to  the  prison-ship.    He  was  kept 

Irish,  and  Scotttsh  Catholics."    When  South-  for  18  months  in  dSse  confinement    When 

ej's  ultra-Protestant  '*  Book  of  the  Church  "ap«  released,  and  on  his  return  home,  he  was  sud- 

peered,  it  waa  replied  to  in  Butler's  ^^Book  of  denly  summoned  forth  to  engage  in  an  expe- 

the  Roman  CatfaoUo  Church,"  which  gave  rise  dition  against  a  fbra^  of  the  tones  of  his  pre* 

t9  6  answers  on  the  Protestant  side,  2  of  which  dnct,  and  was  killed  m  the  massacre  which  fol* 

(by  Dr.  Komfidd,  bishop  of  London,  and  the  lowed  at  Cloud's  creek. 
Bev.  George  Townsend)  were  responded  to  by       BUTLi^  John,  a  toiy  leader  dmiog  the 

Mr.  Butler.    In  1832  was  published  the  first  American  revolution,  bom  in  Connecticut  left 

vulume  of  Mr.  Butler's  *'  Reminiscences,"  an  his  native  state  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 

aotobiography.    The  second  volume  appeared  and  settled  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming.    Here,  at 

In  189T.    As  a  oonstitutionsl  lawyer  his  repu-  the  very  be^nningof  the  struggle,  he  organized  a 

tstvmwaa  very  high.  •  band  of  marauders  and  murderen,  who  were  all 

BUTLEB,  Otrub,    a  merchant   of  Pro^-  painted  and  dressed  like  Indians,  but  who  were 

dcQce,  B.  I.,  bom  in    1767,  died  at  Provi-  In  realily,  for  the  most  part^  American  traitors 

dcaoe^  Aug.  S9,   1849.      He  was  the  son  of  and  vagabonds  in  disguise.     At  the  head  of 

SsmoBl  Butler,   originally  a  common    shoe-  these  nSscreants,  he  attacked  and  plundered  the 

maker,  who  removed  from  £dgu1x>wn  in  Msssa-  villages  of  that  region,  and  slaughtered  their 

ehuaetta  to  Providence  about  the  year  1750.  Inhabitants.     The  British  government,  on  the 

TahWishing  himself  in  trade^  he  readied  a  high  oondusion  of  the  war,  generously  granted  But- 
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ler  5,000  acres  of  land  in  Oanada,  and  a  pensum  in  lemoring  the  anterior  obatnietions  to  a  ooa* 
of  £500  a  year.  nderation  of  its  eyidenoes.    This  work,  Um 
BUTLEK,  Joseph,  an  EngUsh  theoIo^:ian  and  fruit  of  many  years'  reflection,  b  composed  k 
moralist^  bom  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire  May  a  most  oompressed  and  nngraoefol  style.   Sir 
18, 1692,  died  in  Bath,  June  16, 1762.    Bo  was  James  Mackintosh  says  that  no  other  thinker 
edacated  in  the  Presbyterian  commnnionj  and  so  great  was  ever  so  poor  a  imter.   In  1738 
early  gave  proofii  of  an  extraordinary  aptitude  Dr.  Butler  was  made  bishop  of  Bristolwhenoe 
for  abstruse  speculation.    In  1718  he  addressed  he  was  promoted  in  1750  to  the  see  of  Durham. 
a  series  of  letters  to  Dr.  Olarke  stating  2  oljeo-  A  charge  which  he  delivered  to  the  clergy  of 
tions  to  the  reasoning  in  his  ^*  Demonstration  of  the  latter  diocese,  upon  the  importance  of  oere- 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  GkxL*'    The  saga-  monial  worship  as  subseryient  to  the  reility 
city  displayed  by  his  correspondent  was  such  and  power  of  religion,  and  the  drcsmBtance 
that  Dr.  Clarke  published  the  letters  with  his  that  he  introduced  mto  his  chapel  a  white  mar- 
replies  to  them  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  his  ble  cross,  gave  rise  to  a  report,  contradicted  br 
work.    About  this  time  Butler  adopted  Episco-  his  nearest  friends,  that  he  had  secretly  joineo, 
pal  views,  and  with  the  reluctant  permission  and  that  he  died  in,  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
of  his  father  entered  the  university  of  Oxford  munion.    His  death  occurred  while  on  a  riat 
in  1714,  and  was  soon  after  admitted  into  holy  to  Bath  in  hope  of  recovering  his  hedth,  which 
orders.    On  the  united  recommendation  of  his  had  rapidly  declined,  and  he  was  buried  in  the 
college  friend  Edward  Talbot  and  of  Dr.  Clarke  cathedral  of  Bristol,  where  2  monuments  ars 
he  was  appointed  preacher  at  ihe  Rolls  in  1718,  erected  to  his  memoiy.    Dr.  Butler  is  deecribdd 
and  in  1726  was  promoted  to  the  wealthy  but  as  having  possessed  a  pale,  thin,  placid  £u<^ 
secluded  rectory  of  Stanhope.    Before  leaving  and  white  hair  hanging  gracefuUy  upon  hii 
the  RoUs  he  published  a  collection  of  15  ser-  shoulders.     He  was  never  married    Among 
mons,  which  reveal  his  metaphysical  raUier  than  his  few  eccentricities  was  a  cnstom  of  walk- 
eloquent  cast  of  mind,  and  are  admirable  for  ing  for  hours  in  his  warden  during  the  darken 
their  logical  symmetry.  The  first  8  of  them  are  nights  of  the  year.    His  character  and  writingii 
upon  human  nature,  which  he  surveys  as  an  were  highly  estimated  by  Hume  and  Lord 
organic  system  or  constitution,  and  finds  its  law  Karnes,  who  both  sought  an  introduction  to 
or  ruling  principle  in  the  supremacy  of  con-  him;  which,  however,  he  declined,  ^^oa  tha 
science.    Though  he  oombats  those  moralists  score  of  his  natural  diffidenoe  and  reserve,  htf 
who  make  self-interest  the  only  motive  of  actioUi  being  unaccustomed  to  oral  controversy,  and 
and  aflirms  the  authorityof  the  moral  faculty  over  his  roar  that  the  cause  of  truth  uag^i  theiMe 
both  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  sou,  and  suffer  firom  the  nnskilfulness  of  its  advocate.'* 
the  acts  of  life,  yet  he  does  not  pronounce  upon       BUTLER,  Col.  Pixbob  M.,  governor  of  South 
the  nature  of  conscience,  does  not  venture  to  Carolina,  son  of  Qen.  William  Butler,  bom  in 
designate  it  by  a  constant  name,  and  it  is  difficult  Edgefield  ^strict,  8.  0..  April  1 1, 1798,  kill^ 
to  say  whether  he  regarded  it  as  a  power  of  in  the  battle  of  ChuruDUsco,  Aug.  20,  1S47. 
sentiment  or  of  reason.    After  7  years  of  retire-  After  completing  his  school  education  he  be- 
ment  at  Stanhope,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  came  temporarily  a  derk  to  his  elder  brother^ 
to  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  and  in  1786  became  George.    When  Mr.  Calhoun  was  secretary  of 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  Queen  Caroline,  who  war,  Butler  was  appointed  to  a  lieutenantcy  ia 
aought  to  adorn  her  court  by  the  presence  of  the  7th  infantry.     He  attained  the  rank  oi 
divines  as  well  as  statesmen.    In  that  year  he  captfldn^  and  served  in  that  grade  for  aoisA 
published  his  ''  Analogy  of  Religion,  Sl'atural  vears.    However,  on  his  marriage,  he  resigned 
and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  his  commission,  and  was  made  cashier  of  the 
Nature."  This  work,  though  but  a  commentary  bank  of  the  state,  at  Columbia,  of  which  he 
on  a  pregnant  passage  of  Origen,  and  though  its  subsequently  became  the  president    Be  i^ 
argument  has  but  a  narrow  compass,  is  yet  one  signed  the  offioe  to  accept  a  lieutenantrcdoneU 
of  the  most  profound  and  origmal  theological  oommission  under  the  state,  in  the  Seminola 
studies  in  the  language.     Itr  is  designed  nei-  war  in  Florida,  in  the  dragoon  regiment  of  (m» 
ther  positively  to  establish  religion  nor  di-  Goodwin.    Upon  his  return  from  Fl<»idA  ha 
rectly  to  answer  objections  to  it,  but  only  was  elected  governor.    On  the  expiration  of 
to  prove    that  the    principsl    preconceived  his  term  of  offioe  he  accepted  the  appointm^t 
objections   which   are   raised   against  Chris-  from  the  U.  S.  government  of  agent  for  th« 
tianity  may  also  be  raised  against  the  struc-  Cherokees,  west  of  the  IHanssippi ;  wss  ra- 
ture  of  the  universe  and  the  course  of  natureu  moved  from  this  office  by  Mr.  Polk,  who,  how* 
By  presenting  parallel  difficulties  in  admit-  ever,  appointed  him  to  treat  with  the  Comanche 
ting  the  divine  authorship  of  nature  and  of  Indians.    On  his  return  to  Washington  to  gi^ 
the  Christian  revelation,  he  does  ^^^  demon-  an  account  of  his  mismon,  he  received  advices 
strata  the  latter,  which  can  only  be  done  by  that  he  had  been  elected  colonel  of  the  F^^"^ 
positive  evidence,  but  he  destroyed  the  jpr^ma  to  regiment  of  South  CaroliniL  just  then  rais^ 
yaeie  advantage  which  the  deist  of  the  18th  for  volunteer  service  in  the  Mexican  war.    He 
century  had  assumed  in  discussion  with  Chris-  at  onoe  accepted  the  appointment,  and  hum«u 
tlans.    His  argument  does  not  pretend  to  estab-  home  to  his  command.    The  rest  of  his  career 
lish  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  is  irresistible  is  that  of  the  Palmetto  regiment.    Ittookpsrt 
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mtmiy  erery  aotion  foBowioff  that  of  Oerro  don.    Among  his  shorter  poems  is  one  on  the 

Gerio^  nntfl  &e  conqnest  of  MezioO)  its  flag  ^^  Elephant  in  the  Moon,"  in  which  he  ridicnles 

hasg  the  firatplanted  on  the  walls  of  the  eon-  what  he  deemed  the  whimsical  philosophioal 

joaed  city.     In  the  battle  of  Ohnnibnsco  OoL  researches  of  tiie  ro7al  society.    Of  hu  few 

mar,  thooffh  already  seyerely  woonded,  was  prose  works,  the  '*  Oharacters"  are  the  most 

liQsndy  leaoinf:  his  regiment,  when  he  was  shot  interesting.    Sixty  years  after  his  death  a  mon« 

ifaoagfa  the  head,  and  died  on  the  field.  nment  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westmin- 

BUTLER,  RiCHABD,  a  migor-general  in  the  ster  abbey. 

jnny  of  the  United  States,  killed  in  the  conflict       BUTLER,  Dr.  Samuel,  bishop  of  Lichfield, 

between  the  Tndiima  and  the  army  of  Qea,  St.  Eng.,  bom  at  Kenilwortih,  in  the  connty  of  War- 

(Hair,  Not.  4,  17^1.    The  disaster  of  that  day,  wiok,  Jan.  3, 1774,  died  atEcdeshall  castle,  Staf- 

and  Uie  death  of  Gen.  Bntler,  were  the  conae-  fordahire,  Dea  4,  1889.    He  was  ^ncatod  at 

c^nence  of  a  pmio  which  had  seized  the  militia  Rngby  and  Cambridge,  in  1797  was  elected  fel- 

jn  the  first  Une  on  the  sndden  attack  of  the  In-  low  of  hiseollege,  and  in  1798,  in  his  26th  year, 

diana.  As  Bntlerlay  bleeding  and  helpless  on  the  was  appointed  head  master  of  the  endowed 

groond,  a  sayage  tomahawked  and  scalped  him.  school  of  Shrewsbmy,  in  which  he  continued  88 

BUTLER,  fiAMincL,  an  English  poet,  bom  at  years.    While  thus  occupied,  permanently  ob« 

Btrenaham,  Feb.  18, 161SS,  died  in  London,  in  taining  reputation  and  rapidly  amafwing  wealth, 

1680.    The  son  of  a  fiirmer  he  commenced  his  he  successiTely  received  several  churtm  prefer- 

edneationatWoroeBter,  ana  sought  ineffectually  ments:  in  1802,  the  vicarage  of  Eenil worth, 

the  meana  of  stndyingat  Cambridge.    As  derl  his  native  town;  in  1817,  a  prebendal  stall  in 

toajostice  of  the  peace  he  obtoined  leisure  Lichfield  cathedral;  in  1822,  the  archdeaconry 

daring  aevnal  years  to  cultivate  literature  and  of  Derby.    He  was  made  D.  D.  in  1811,  and 

the  artSL    He  la  afterward  found  in  the  family  was  appointed  bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1886.    Hia 

of  the  oomatess  of  Kent,  where  he  eigoyed  the  health  began  to  faQ  soon  after  this  promotion, 

use  of  a  library  and  the  conversation  of  the  which  he  lived  to  hold  only  8  years.    His  best 

learned  Selden,  who  often  employed  him  as  an  known  literary  production  is  his  edition  of 

amanoensla.     He  next  i^pears,  probably  as  .^schylus,  from  tne  text  of  Stanley.    Previous 

tutor,  in  the  fiunily  of  Sir  mmuei  Luke,  a  ^ed»  to  hia  appointment  to  Shrewsbury,  he  was  re- 

Ibrdahire  gentleman,  an  ardent  Puritan,  one  of  cmeated  to  prepare  this  by  the  sjimics  of  the 

Cnxnwdl^B  ofiBcers,  and  who  is  supposed  to  Cambridge  university  press.     This  work  ap- 

hsrebeentheorigmalof  Sir  Hudibras.    After  peered  in   4   vols,    4to,   in  1809-^16.     Dr. 

tibe  restoration  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  Blomfield  (since  bishop  of  London)  severely 

the  earl  of  Garbury,  president  of  Wales,  who  criticized  the  first  2  volumes  in  the  ^^  Edinburgh 

made  him  steward  of  Ludlow  castle.    At  50  Beview,''  and  was  attacked  for  doing  so  in  a 

yeazsof  age  he  married  a  widow  of  good  ffunily  ^'Letter"  from  Dr.  Butler.     In  conjunction 

and  fortnne,  but  the  fortune  was  lost  by  bad  with  the  Bev.  Francis  Hodgson,  Dr.  Butler 

inTQstment.    In  1668  ^peered  the  first  part  of  tramdated  Luden  Bonaparte's  epic  of  "  Charle- 

^HodibrBfl,^  a  poem  in  ridicule  of  the  Puri-  magna."    He  published  numerous  tracts  and 

tarn,  abounding  in  wit,  learning,  satire,  and  in-  sermons,  but  his  best  works  were  educationaL 

gienioaa  thoaf^t,  and  which  haa  remained  with*       BUTLEB,  Simeon,  an  American  publisher  and 

out  a  rival  in  English  burlesque  poetry.    The  bookseller,  bom  in  1770,  died  in  1847,  at  North- 

bu^t  Sir  Hndibras  and  his  squire  Balph  were  ampton,  Mass.,  where  he  had  begun  business 

as  truthful  representativea  of  English  Puritan*  in  1792.    The  booktrade  in  this  country  was 

ion  aa  Don  Qmxote  and  Sancho  Panza  were  of  then  in  its  inflEuioy,  and  his  establishment  waa 

6l»nah  knight-errantry.     They  are  made  to  the  first  of  the  kind  in  western  Massachusetts. 

pcsent  a  moat  grotesque  appearance,  in  ludi-  It  required  no  small  amount  of  enterprise  and 

eroos  exaggeration  of  the  imected  language,  resolution  to  commence  the  publishing  business 

draas,  and  moral  severi^  of  the  Oromwdlians.  at  that  time  in  a  retired  country  town,  at  a 

The  poem  exactly  suitea  the  prevalent  taste  of  distance  from  market,  yet  he  conducted  it  with 

the  time,  and  obtained  the  highest  popularity,  ao  much  caution  and  skill  that  after  the  lapse 

It  waa  quoted  by  Ohariea  H.,  studiea  by  the  of  60  years  the  house  and  the  business  are  stiU 

ooortienLand  applauded  by  the  whole  royalist  continued.    As  early  as  1800  he  published  an 

party.    The  only  recompense  received  by  But-  edition  of  Yattel^s  ^'  Law  of  Nations,^'  the  first 

br  waa  a  present  of  £800  from  the  king.    Two  printed  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same 

other  parts  of  it  were  published  in  1664  and  in  time  the  first  volume  of  the  first  edition  of  the 

1678,  Dut  it  was  left  unfinished.   Many  of  its  al-  Massachusetts  supreme   court  reports;  also, 

hsona  bare  now  become  unintelligible  without  Dwight's  '^  School  Geography,"  which  becameso 

nocee,  and  its  condensation  of  thought  and  style  popular  as  to  require  a  yearly  issue  of  20,000 

aad  ita  monotony  of  wit  make  its  continuous  copies.    He  also  engaged  in  papermaldng,  and 

Rading  wearisome.    Although  Butler  enjoyed  made  the  first  American  letter  paper  used  by 

a  great  reputation  at  a  brilliant  court  and  thesraateof  the  United  States. 

among  distinguiBhed  men,  there  is  even  less       BUTLER,  Wiixiax,  a  general  of  mUitia  in 

known  of  tiie  later  than  of  the  earlier  part  of  South  Carolina,  bom  in  Prince  William  co., 

lofl  file,  and  it  Is  only  certain  that  he  died  in  Ya,  in  1759,  died  in  Sept  1821.    He  became  a 

porecty  and  obacorl^  in  a  mean  street  in  Lon-  lientenant  in  the  army  of  Lincoln  in  1779,  waa 
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engaged  in  tiie  batde  of  Stono,  and  Berred  oomndsrioaofabrk^erinflieregalaraerTio^      i 
m  tiie   ilunoas   corps  of  PolaBkL  Tmtfl   tho  which  was  tendered  bim  by  Madison.   In  1818 
death  of  the  latter,  at  the  siege  oi  Savannah,  he  reidgned  his  seat  in  congress,  in  order  to      i 
disorganized  his  legion*    The  &11  of  Oharleston  make  way  for  Mr.  Oalhonn.    In  18U  he  was      i 
soon  followed  the  disastroos  defeat  of  the  Amer-  called^  by  a  very  complimentary  order  from 
leans  and  French  before  Savannah,  and  the  Qoy,  AUston,  to  take  conmuind  of  the  foroea 
militia  was  temporarily  dispersed,  while  the  of  South  OaroUna,  which  state  was  then  lup- 
oontinental  forces   were   in   captivity.    Bat  posed  to  be  in  danger  of  British  invasion.  He 
with  the  first  rinng  of  the  partisan  leaders  of  repaired  to  Oharleston  for  this  purpose,  bat  the 
Carolina,  William  Butier  joined  the  troops  un-  menaced  danger  passed  ofi^  and  the  blow  sab- 
der  Gen.   Pickens.    Subsequentiy,  he  served  sequentiy  fell  on  New  Orleans.    Butler  retired 
with  Lee,  xuider  Greene,  at  the  siege  of  Ninety-  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  and  resumed  the  dnties 
Six,  and  was  detached  on  severa]  separate  ser-  of  his  farm.    In  the  interval  between  our  two 
vices,  involving  the  necessity  of  equal  celerity,  wars  with  Great  Britain,  he  was  elected  a 
courage,  and  vigiLmoe.    It  was  on  one  of  these  member  of  the  convention  of  1787,  in  Obarles- 
expeditiona,  while  under  the  command  of  Gen.  ton,  to  consider  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
Henderson,  that  Butier  firstmet  the  1ady,Beheth^  constitution,  and,  along  with  Gen.  Sumter  tod 
land  Foote  Moore,  whom  he  subsequently  made  others,  voted  against  it.    He  was  subsequently 
his  wife.    After  Greene's  defeat  at  Ninety-Six,  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Butier  joined  tiie  legion  of  Lee  for  a  season,  but  present  constitution  of  the  state ;  was  for  some 
soon  took  the  field  as  a  partisan,  served  tor  a  time  a  member  of  the  legislature ;  was  sheriff 
while  with  Pickens,  and  at  length  rose  to  a  (then  an  officer  of  high  distinction)  in  IIU; 
command  of  mounted   rangers.     At  Dean's  and  at  one  time  served  as  a  magistrate.   He 
Swamp,  associating  his  command  with  that  of  was  large  and  handsome  of  person,  6  feet  lu^ 
Oapt.   Michael    Watson,  they  were   severely  a  bold  rider,  with  a  great  pasnon  for  borsei, 
h»Ddled  in  a  fight  with  a  superior  force  of  loy«  active,  eager,  and  determined.    He  was  re- 
alists.   Watson  fell,  and  Butier  took  the  com-  markable  for  the  fearless  indenendence  of  bia 
mand,  continued  to  fight  against  the  greatest  character.    He  sought  the  turi  with  pleasure, 
odds,  and  only  escaped  massacre  by  the  timely  ran  famous  horses,  kept  none  but  blooded  am- 
arrival  of  a  retoforcement  from  Orangeburg,  mals,  and  made  his  own  aona  break  his  oolt^ 
In  another  sharp  struggle  with  a  similar  enemy,  even  at  the  peril  of  their  necka.    Tradition  pre* 
upon  the  Edisto,  when  Judge  Ryan,  the  firat  serves  sundry  remarkable  atoriea  of  his  own 
in  command,  was  shot  down,  Butier  assumed  dare-devil  horsemanship.    He  had  nmneroiB 
the  lead  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  foe  acrosa  children.    Two  of  his  sons,  James  and  Geoiige, 
the  river.    While  in  command  of  the  rangers,  died  tiie  same  month  and  yeas  with  lumselt 
under  Pickens,  he  had  frequent  confiiots  with  James  was  sheriff  of  Edgefield  district,  and  a 
the  notorious  BiQ  Gunningham,  one  of  the  colonel  of  cavalry.    George  waa  a  lawyer,  bnti 
most  reckless  and  desperate  of  all  the  loyalists,  during  the  war  of  1812,  served  as  miQor  m 
In  the  fall  of  1781,  near  Oarradine's  ford,  they  the  regular  army.    William  waa  a  physcian, 
had  one  of  these  sharp  passages,  which  waa  and  served  as  surgeon  at  the  battie  of  Kew 
rather  a  dud  than  a  battle,  and  enlivened  by  Orleans;   he  was  also,  for  a  nngie  term,  a 
many  curious  incidents.     Butier,  goaded  by  member  of  congress.    fVank  died  as  colonel  a 
personal  enmity,  pursued  Gunningham  for  miles  the  Saluda  redment 

with  a  vindictive  spirit  fully  equal  to  his  own.  BUTLER,  whjiax  Aixbxt,  a  living  ArneH- 

It  was  a  prolonged  running  fight  of  several  can  lawyer  and  poet^  bom  in  Alba^,  x^.  Y^  in 

hours,    frequently   renewed.     Butier    aerved  1826.    He  graduated  at  tho  New  York  uniTe^ 

thus  to  the  dose  of  the  war,  was  a  favorite  of  dty  in  1848,  atudied  his  profession  in  the  ofBoe 

Pickens,    and   usually  employed   in   services  of  his  fiather,  Hon.  B.  i*.  Batler,  travelled  in 

which  cialled  for  audacious  enterprise  and  rapid  Europe  from  1846  to  1848,  and  since  his  retun 

movement    In  1784  he  married  Behethland  has  been  activdy  engaged  in  the  practice  d 

Moore.    Soon  after  he  was  nominated  as  brig-  the  law  in  New  York  city.     He  pubUshed 

adier-general  by  Pickens,  who  then  hdd  the  an   acadenuo   poem,  entiitied  the    ^'Futur^ 


opposition  to  Robert  Goodloe  Harper.  Retook  World.^    Inl850hepubiiflhedaTolnmeoftbe 

hisseatinl801,andservedtiI11806,whenhewas  character  of  "Bqjected^Addreeaea,*^    entitled 

appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  of  inves-  **  Bamum^a  Parnassus,'*  and  in  1867  the  poem  d 

ligation  in  the  case  of  Wilkinson,  duuged  with  "Nothing  to  Wear,"  which  paaaed   throQgb 

complicity  in  the  Burr  conspiracy.    Wilkinson  numerous  editiona,  and  waa  followed  bv  man; 

making   some  offensive  remark   touching  a  imitations.    A  new  poem  by  Mr.  Butler,  en- 

*^ prosecuting  militia  general,''  Butier  readied  titled  "Two  IjOllions*'  waa  iasaed  in  the  sum- 

his  place  as  chairman,  and  sent  Wilkinson  a  merof  1858. 

message.    The  result  was  a  much  friendlier  BUTLEB,  WnuAif  Oslahdo,  an  America!] 

temper  on  the  part  of  the  latter.    A  mi^or^  general,  bom  in  1798,  in  Jeeaaxnine  co.,  Kt^ 

general  of  militia  at  home,  Butier  declined  the  whither  hia  father,  Perdvid  Batler,  a  native  u| 
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Aai|flTBii]%  ^liio  was  made  adjutant-general  1880  he  onsaooeBsMj  oontested  the  parlia- 

i/mg  the  war  of  1812,  had  removed  in  1784w  mentarj  representation  of  Mayo,  and  sat  for 

1le«xiwaaabo>iit  devoting  himself  to  the  legal  Harwidi  from  Ma^  till  Jmie,  1869.    He  waa 

mkaaoBj  when  the  war  of  1812  broke  ont  elected  M.  P«  for  x  oogbal  in  1862,  and  again  in 

A&tiDg  aa  a  private  aoldier  in  Oapt.  Hart's  1867.    Mr.  Batt  has  written  a  novel,  as  well  as 

aaspafly  i^Kentacky  volunteers  he  gained  dis-  political  pamphlets,  and  was  the  first  editor  of 

iBctieQ  in  the  battlea  at  Frenchtown  and  the  the  **DnDlin  University  Magazine.'* 

mr  Rawn,  and  having  been  for  a  short  time  BUTTAFUOOO,  Mattro,  a  Oorsican  general 

ditaiaad  in  prison  by  the  English,  he  waa,  on  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  1780  at  Yescovato. 

Rtnrning  home,  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  Bnb-  died  in  1709.     When  the  doke  de  Ohoiseiil 

nqiUDtly  he  took  a  oonspionons  part  in  the  determined  to  Termite  Corsica  to  France,  Bat- 

bfttias  of  Peosaoola  and  New  Orleans,  waa  tafhooo  waa  one  of  his  principal  agents,    "bi 

brevettedmnfor,  Dec  28, 1814^  acted  as  aide-de-  1788,  when  the  Genoese  ceded  to  France  their 

csmp  to  Gen.  Jackson  from  June  17, 1816,  to  daim  to  Oorrica,  it  beintr  impossible  for  the 

Hay  81,  1817,  when  he  tendered  his  resi^^ia-  island  to  maintain  an  independent  existence, 

tion,  resnming  foe  the  next  25  years  the  pro*  Bnttafiioco  ikvored  and  contributed  to  its  sim- 

feenon  of  tlie  law,  marrying,  and  residing  at  pie  incorporation  into  the  French  kingdom. 

hb  patrimonial  estate,  near  the  confluence  of  the  He  waa  chosen  deputy  from  Oorsica  to  the 

Kentneky  and  Ohio  rivers.    From  1889  to  1848  states  general  in  1789,  and  theie  avowed  him- 

he  served  as  a  representative  in  congress  firom  self  a  nartisan  of  the  old  regime.    This  coarse 

that  distriel,  in  the  interests  of  the  democratio  ezdtea  great  displeasore  among  his  compatriots, 

parjhr.  Nominated  as  a  candidate  for  governor  and  in  several  of  the  Oorsican  towns  he  was 

of  Keatatkf  in  1844^  he  was  defeated  by  the  burnt  in  effigy.    He  also  received  an  angry 

infloenoe  of  Jir,  Clay.    Greeted  mi^or-general,  letter  fi*om  Napoleon  himself^  then  only  a  lieu- 

Jane  29,  lBi6.  he  led  with  great  spirit  ue  dar^  tenant  of  artillery  at  Anxonne. 

ing  chaige  at  Monterey,  and  although  wounded  BUTTE,  a  northern  county  of  Oalifomia, 

<tt  that  ooeaaioo,  he  still  remained  for  several  bordering  on  Utah,  and  having  an  area  of  about 

Booths  with  the  army.    By  resolution  of  con-  6,000  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  some 

gress  of  March  2, 1847,  a  sword  was  presented  parts   mountainous,    being   traversed  bv  the 

to  lum  in  teatimony  of  his  services.    On  Feb.  Butte  mountuns,  from  which  it  is  named,  and 

18, 1818,  he  BQcoeeded  Gen.  Scott  in  command  having  several  remarkable  elevations,  one  of 

of  the  anny  in  Mexico.    The  most  important  which,  called  Table  mountain,  bears  a  strong 

opoation  during  his  tenure  of  this  ofiice  was  resemblance  to  a  castle.    The  highlands  are 

tbe  defbat  of  Padre  Jarauta  and  his  guerilla  generally  covered  with  noble  pine  and  cedar 

Areas  by  Gen.  Lane.    His  military  adndnistra-  forests;   the  vaUeys  are   also   well  wooded, 

tioB  in  Mexico  was  brought  to  a  dose  on  May  watered,  and  fertile.    The  productions  in  1856 

O,  1846.,  when  he  announced  the  ratification  were  166,000  bushels  of  wheat,  210,000  of  bar- 

of  the  treaty  of  peace.    Alter  his  return  to  the  ley,  and  6,000  oats.    There  were  2  grist  mills, 

UBited&tateehe  wa8nominatedinl848by  the  16  saw  mills,  and  1  newspaper  office.    The 

dsBocvatio  perty  as  candidate  for  the  vice-  county  Is  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals,  em- 

preadency.  Gen*  Oass  beins  the  candidate  for  bracing  not  only  gold,  but  also  platinum,  silver, 

picsideat,  bnt  was  defeated  by  the  election  of  quicksilver,  iron,  and  lead.   In  1866,  there  were 

GccLTaylar  24  large  quartz-crushing  mills  in  operation,  and 

BUTEtET,  O.  mE,  baron,  a  French  hortioul-  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  river  mming 

lariit,  died  at  Strasbourg  in  1806.   He  was  of  a  on  Feather  river  and  its  forks  was  $490,000. 

Boble  famOy,  bnt  renounced  his  nmk  and  for-  The  annual  yield  of  the  placer  mines  was  esti- 

tDhs  in  favor  of  his  younger  brother.  His  book  mated  at  $800,000.    Oapttal,  Hamilton.    Pop. 

flu  the  xvnminff  of  fimit-trees  has  been  repeatedly  in  1862,  8,672. 

rqvinted.     He  had  made  preparations  for  a  BUTTE  RIVER  rises  in  Butte  co.,  Oalifor- 

fBagmfiemt  garden  and  horticultural  school  in  nia,  and  taking  a  8.  8.  W.  course,  joins  the 

the  vicin^f  of  Strasbourg  when  ^e  revolution  Sacramento  in  Sutter  co. 

oUiged  him  to  leave  France.    He  passed  to  the  BUTTER  (Gr.  jSovrvpov;  /3ovr,  a  cow,  and 

eoort  of  the  elector  palatine,  who  intrusted  to  rvpor,  cheese  or  coagulum),  the  oily  matter  in 

kkn  the  management  of  hia  flardens,  milk,  which,  when  separated  from  it,  is  solid  at 

BUTT,  laAAO,  an  Irish  poutidan  and  lawyer,  ordinary  temperatures.    It  exists  in  the  milk  in 

horn  at  GHenfin,  county  of  Donegid.  Ireland,  1818.  the  form  of  globules,  and  these  tend  to  rise  from 

He  obtained  a  acholanhip  hi  Trinity  college,  the  serous  part  of -tiie  milk,  and  collect  in  the 

Dablin,  in  1882,  and  graduated  with  distinction  cream  on  the  sur&ce,  of  the  substance  of  which 

la  18S8,  takins  honors  in  dassics  and  matbe-  it  forms  about  4.6  per  cent.    Mention  is  several 

aatka.    In  May,  1886,  he  was  elected  to  the  times  made  of  butter  in  the  English  version  of 

profeflBonhip  of  political  economy  (founded  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  Hebrew  word  thus 

1832,  by  Arohbishop  Whately ) ;  was  called  to  translated  is  supposed  by  scholars  to  mean  some 

the  Irish  bar  in  1888,  and  made  queen's  counsel  in  liquid  preparation  of  miUc  or  cream.   The  oldest 

1844.    IntheIrishstatetrialsofl848,Mr.Butt  distinct  allusion  to  butter  is  by  Herodotus.    In 

ahly  defended  several  of  the  accused.    He  waa  the  works  of  other  writers  of  about  the  same 

an  aldscmaa  of  Dublin  for  some  years.    In  period  reference  is  made  to  it    The  Thraciana 
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ate  it;  bnttheGhneeksregftrdeditftBawonder-  in  looalitiM  where  this  finds  a  more  profitable 
ful  kind  of  food.    It  appears  to  have  served  as  use  than  to  be  fed  to  swine.    BtiU  the  largest 
an  ointment)  and  to  have  been  in  very  general  qnantitf  of  bntter  may  be  obtsined  from  the 
nse  for  this  purpose  among  the  different  nations  entire  milk.    The  temperature  at  wbkh  the 
of  Europe.    It  is  related  by  Plutaroh  that  a  process  is  conducted  is  found  to  have  an  im- 
certain  Spartan  lady  visiting  Berenice,  the  wife  portant  effect  upon  the  result,  not  only  id  the 
of  Dqfoti^us,  the  former  smelt  so  strongly  of  time   reauired   to   separate  the  batter,  hot 
sweet  ointment,  and  the  latter  of  butter,  that  also  in  its  ouality.    The  most  suitable  tern* 
neither  could  endure  the  other.    Dioecorides  persture  is  found  to  be  from  SO"*  to  66*  F^ 
describes  how  butter  is  made  by  agitating  the  the  lower  degree  being  the  best  for  oream, 
&ttest  milk,  as  that  of  the  sheep ;  and  Galen  and  the  higher  for  milk.    During  the  proceai 
treatsof  the  comparative  qualities  of  that  made  the  temperature  rises  three  or  four  aegreefl. 
from  the  milk  of  different  animals ;  but  none  of  The  process  requires  some  experienoe  in  order 
these  early  writers  make  any  mention  of  its  to  conduct  it  at  the  most  advantageous  rate:  if 
being  used  except  as  an  ointment  in  the  bath,  butter  made  from  cream  is  more  than  an  hoar 
or  as  a  medicine,  by  any  other  people  than  the  in  forming,  it  is  apt  to  be  strong-tasted ;  and  if 
Thraoians  and  tne  ancient  (Germans.    Cheese  made  in  less  than  three-quarters  of  this  time,  it 
appears  to  have  come  into  general  use  as  food  is  soft.    The  vessel  used  for  this  operation  is 
lon^  before  butter,  and  to  tiiis  day  among  the  called  a  chum,  and  is  made  in  a  varietjr  of  fornu; 
nations  of  southern  Europe  the  laUer  article  is  some  of  which  are  described  in  the  article 
sold  by  the  apotiiecaries  as  a  medidne,  its  place  OnuBir.    They  are  usually  preferred  of  wood; 
as  an  element  of  food  being  occupied^  as  it  al-  but  of  whatever  material  they  may  be,  the  most 
ways  has  been,  by  vegetable  oils. — HjHk  consists  particular  attention  is  required  to  keep  them,  ai 
of  whey  or  serous  matter,  in  which  the  caseine  well  as  the  other  utensils  employed,  in  a  perfect 
or  cheese  is  held  in  solution,  and  witii  which  state  of  cleanliness.   Even  the  making  of  hntter 
the  butter  globules  are  mechanicdly  mixed,  by  persons  whose  huids  are  liable  to  be  moM 
When  thoroughly  separated  from  the  other  sub-  by  perspiration  is  objected  to ;  and  in  all  cases,  in 
stances,  these  globules  form  the  solid  butter,  but  awell-kept  ddry,  meal,  instead  of  soap,  shoddbe 
there  is  always  more  or  leas  water  intermixed^  used  for  washing  the  hands.  The  purity  of  batter 
and  some  caseous  matter  also,  which  by  its  fer-  is  so  easily  affected,  that  even  the  place  in  which 
mentation  induces  the  rancicUty  in  butter  long  it  is  made  should  be  free  from  sll  bad  odon 
kept.    Dr.  Thomson  found  a  sample  of  the  best  When  formed  in  the  chom,  it  is  removed  to  a 
butter  to  consist  of  water  12.79,  butter  oil  86.27,  small  tub,  and  then  worked  by  kneading  it  with 
and  caseine  or  curd  0.94.    The  butter  oil  is  the  hands,  with  the  free  use  of  cold  water  for 
soluble  in  ether,  and  thecsseine  is  not    The  thoroughly  washing  it    Little  spades  are  some- 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  may  hence  be  times  in  part  substituted  for  the  hands.  By  this 
ascertained  by  making  this  solution  after  the  operation  and  beating  it  with  the  hands,  the 
water  has  been  expdled  at  a  temperature  of  buttermilk  is,  or  shomd  be,  entirely  separated. 
212°;  butifother  ingredients  are  present,  they  If  any  remains,  the  caseine  and  sugar  contained  in 
must  be  estimated  by  other  processes:  thus  salt  it  are  subject  to  decomposition,  the  former  be- 
is  determined  from  the  amount  of  ash  left  by  a  coming  putrescent,  and  the  latter  changing  into 
weighed  portion  of  the  butter  after  incinera-  acetic  acid,  thus  spoiling  the  butter,    if  in* 
tioD.    Butter  oil  is  a  substance  of  very  compli*  tended  to  be  kept  a  long  time,  it  mav  be 
cated  composition,  in  which  no  less  than  6  dif-  preserved  after  tiie  method  practsKd  in  India 
ferent  organic  acids  are  detected,  and  a  sweet  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  diseolTed 
sirup  called  glycerine,  with  whicn  these  acids  by  heat  into  oil,  bjr  which  the  water  it  contains 
are  combined.    Bromels  found  in  100  parts  of  is  removed ;  straining  the  oil,  the  caaeine  is  left 
bntter  68  parts  of  margarine,  and  80  of  buty-  in  the  doth ;  then  being  put  up  in  tight  bottles 
roleine— compounds  of  marvaric  and  butyro-  it  becomes  solid,  and  b  subject  to  no  fbrtber 
leic  acids  with  glycerine.    Tue  reminder  was  change.    This  is  the  substance  called  ffha  in 
glycerine  divided  among  butyric,  caproic,  cap-  India.    In  this  country  and  in  England  another 
Bjlic,  and  capric  acids.    When  mUk  or  cream  process  is  adopted  for  its  preservation.    To  the 
(which  most  abounds  in  the  fat  globules)  is  agi«  butter  fresh  from  the  chum  a  quantity  of  fine 
tated,  as  in  the  process  of  churning,  these  salt,  amounting  to  an  ounce  to  the  pound,  is  add* 
globules  are  in  part  broken  up  and  run  together,  ed  and  thoroughl v  incorporated  with  it    This 
forming  at  last  a  mass  of  bntter.    Ko  chemical  is  effected  to  the  best  advantage  bv  working  in 
change  is  involved  in  this,  thou^  the  ingredi-  one-half  one  day  and  the  remainaer  the  next, 
euts  of  the  milk  are  thus  made  to  separate  in  Common  salt  contains,  beside  the  pure  chloride 
part  from  each  other.    The  product  is  obtained  of  sodium,  soluble  oomponnda  of  lime  and 
from  sweet  cream,  or  from  cream  that  has  be«  magnesia;  these  impurities  it  is  desirable  to 
come  sour,  and  as  the  latter  yields  it  more  remove,  which   may  be  done  by  satnratini 
readily,  it  is  usually  preferred  for  churning,  the  whole  witii  water   sufficient  to  dissolve 
Milk  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  a  lar^  them,  but  not  any  considerable  (quantity  w 
quantity  to  be  made  use  of  to  produce  a  sm2l  the   pure  salt,  pouring  off  the   bquid,  and 
amount  of  butter ;    and  the  residue,  called  straining  and  drying  the  remainder  in  a  clesn 
buttermilk,  involves  a  oonsiderable  loe%  unless  doth.    In  Ireland  a  mixture  of  one  part  tnt 
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ffjOM  of  nitre,  s&d  two  of  i3ie  best  salt^  is  other  familieflL  as  given  by  Mr.  Stephens,  are 

M  instead  of  salt  alone,  at  the  rate  of  an  nymphalida^  lyemada^  and  hetperiacUB.    The 

ffaee  to  the  pound,  and  the  flsTor  it  imparts  is  ereposoolar  and  nocturnal  lepiaoptera  wiQ  be 

iBj  high!/    reoonunended.    For   the   cask&  notioed  nnder  the  articles  nAwx-MorH   and 

nod  entirely  free  of  moistnre  is  essential;  ana  Hotb.   The  order  vas  named  by  linnffius  from 

jftbe  pyroligneons  add  has  been  removed  from  the  Greek  words,  Xfirir,  -tdor  (scale),  and  nrtpa 

itbTMHlinz,  it  is  all  the  better;  if  it  remains  (wingsX   indicating    the    diaracters  pectdiAr 

ID  Und  wood  it  is  liable  to  act  upon  the  salt  in  to  the  wings,  which  are  covered  on  both  sides 

the  butter,  converting  it  into  brine.    In  packing  with  imbricated  scales  or  feathers,  to  liie  nnas- 

eare  is  reqaired  to  thoronghly  incorporate  each  sisted  eye  presenting  the  appearance  of  dust  or 

pcxtioQ,a8  it  is  added  to  that  already  in  the  keg,  powder,  but  nnder  the  microscope  displaying 

ID  that  no  rBoeptades  for  air  are  left  among  the  an  arrangement  as  nniform  and  characteristio 

butter.    The  sorfiioe  being  made  smooth,  it  is  of  species  as  that  of  the  scales  of  fishes  and  the 

tiovered  with  a  little  salt  and  a  cloth  moistened  feathers  of  birds.    The  beauty  of  this  order  has 

in  brine.— The  quantity  of  butter  contained  in  made  them  the  special  stndy  of  naturalists  and 

milk  is  very  variable;  some  yielding  not  more  the  delight  of  collectors,  so  that  their  habits. 

than   ft  poonds  to   the   100   of  milk,   and  metamorphoses,  and  structure  are  very  well 

some  instances  being  recorded  of  more  than  kuown ;  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 

double  this  prodncL   Dr.  Muspratt  possessed  an  points  are  connected  with  their  metamorphoses, 

Aldemey  oow  that  gave  milk  so  rich,  tiiat  and  these  will  be  more  fbUy  alluded  to  under 

from  14  gaOooa,  weighing  144  pounds,  10^  the  article  OATESPiiiLAB.    In  the  lepidoptera, 

pounds  of  batter  were  obtamedL  bemg  equal  to  the  parts  about  the  mouth  are  changed  into 

i.T88  per  oent  of  the  milk.    From  one  cow  of  suctorial  organs ;  the  mandibles  are  very  much 

veij  good  quality  a  fiiir  average  product  oi  but-  reduced,  and  the  maoBi^m  are  transformed,  each 

ter  is  one  pound  per  day;  but  more  tiian  8  into  a  semi-canal,  extensile,  and  capable  of  being 

times  this  quantity  has  been  sometimes  obtain-  rolled  up  spirally,  which,  when  united,  form  the 

od  for  several  weeks  togetiier.    From  the  gen-  suctorial  organ  (Jingua  »pirdlu) ;  at  the  base  of 

cnl  run  of  cows  the  yield,  however,  is  much  this  organ  are  2  very  short  maxillary  palpi, 

ksB,  varying  with  the  pasturage  and  the  feed,  between  which  and  the  hairy  labi^  piupi  it  is 

The  flavor  of  the  butter  is  more  or  less  affected  sheathed  when  rolled  up ;  this  tongue,  if  it  may 

by  the  food  of  the  oow,  the  taste  of  the  onion  be  so  called,  is  very  long  in  the  butterflies.    In 

sad  the  turnip  often  bemg  imparted  to  the  milk  the  caterpillar  state  these  organs  are  mastica- 

aod  its  p«x>daotai— As  butter  is  sold,  it  is  some-  tory  and  not  suctorial,  adapted  for  the  food  of 

tzmes  fonnd  to  be  adulterated  with  a  considera-  these  voracious  larvae,  while  in  the  perfect  in- 

ble  ezoees  of  water  and  of  salt.    By  tiie  inves-  sect  the  long  tongue  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 

tigations  of  Dr.  Hassall  it  appears  that  in  the  liquid  hon^  contained  in  tiie  deep  calyces  of 

Silt  butter  aold  in  the  London  market,  water  flowers,     m  some  species  the  anterior  and 

sod  salt  are  incorporated  in  quantities  varying  lateral  surfaces  of  the  maxills  are  provided 

from  10  to  nearly  85  per  cent,  of  the  weight —  with  a  considerable  number  of  minute  papillaa, 

Ibe  state  of  New  York  produces  about  i  of  all  which  are  probably  organs  of  taste  as  well  as 

thebutter  that  is  made  in  the  United  States.  In  of  exquisite  touch.    The  eyes  are  compound. 

1855  the  total  product  was  90,298,078^  lbs.,  of  The  abdomen  has  6  or  7  segments,  is  attached 

Tbich  Delaware  and  St  Lawrence  counties  pro-  to  the  thorax  by  a  very  small  portion  of  its 

doeed  orer  4,000,000  lbs  each,  and  Ohautauque,  diameter,  and  has  no  sting  nor  ovipositor ;  the 

Chenango,  Jefferson,  Oranse,  and  Otsego  coun-  legs  are  6  in  number,  each  composed  of  6  parts, 

fot  over  8,000,000  lbs.  each.    By  tiie  census  of  and  the  tarsus  with  5  articulations ;  in  some 

1850,  Uie  product  of  butter  in  the  state  was  genera  the  anterior  pair  are  short  and  folded 

n,766,094  lbs.    The  total  value  of  tiie  but-  against  the  chest,  and  entirely  useless  as  loco- 

ter  prodnoed  in  the  United  States  in  1850  is  motive  organs.    The  ventral  nervous  system 

sstimated  at  $50,185,000.  consists  of  7  ganglia,  the  flrst  2,  the  liu^est, 

BUTXEB  TREE,  a  plant  of  the  genus  hauiit,  belonging  to  the  thorax;  the  connecting  cords 

difieoveied  by  Park  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  are  single,  except  between  the  thoracic  ganglia. 

vhich  yields  from  its  kernels,  by  pressure,  a  In  the  caterpillars  the  ventral  cord  consists  of 

vMte,  hard,  and  rich  butter,  whidi  will  keep  a  11  nearly  equal  ganglia;  durinff  the  pupa  state 

year  without  salt    Other  species,  which  have  the   1st  and  20.  and   the  8a  and   4th,  are 

the  same  property  in  a  leas  degree,  are  found  ftised  together,  rorming  the  2  thoracic  gan- 

^  ^^Pdia.  glia,  which  send  off  the  nerves  to  the  legs  and 

BUTTERFLY,  the  popular  name  of  several  wings ;  the  5th  and  6th  are  also  ftised  into  one. 

fiusDies  of  insects  of  tne  order  lepidopUrct^  un-  Respiration  is  effected  by  means  of  ttaclucB 

dcrgmng  a  complete  metamorphosis,  having  4  extending  through  idl  parts  of  the  system,  and 

wings,  and  a  tongue  changed  into  a  suctorial  openinff  extemaUy  by  Btigmata  on  the  siaes  of 

organ ;  from  the  last  character  tiiey  come  un-  the  body ;  the  trunks  arising  from  the  stigmata 

der  the  snb-class  of  hatutellata  of  Fabricius.  open  into  two  large  lateral  canals,  from  which 

The  term  butterfly  includes  all  the  diurnal  lepi-  the  tracheo  branch  off.    They  have  a  well- 

doptera,  or  those  which  fly  by  day,  of  which  marked  urinary  apparatus;  the  Kalpighian  or 

^bepapiUonidm  are  the  principal  lunily ;  the  uriniferous  tubes  are  usually  6  in  number,  long, 
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free,  and  open  into  the  Btomaoli  by  2  excretor j  floidwhiohikdlitatedtlieflepantkAofUieikiik 

dacts;  the  tobes  contain  oella,  dispoeed  in  roW8|  In  the  papa  state  the  insect  does  not  sat,  and 

filled  with  Ycry  fine  grannies  of  a  dark  or  remains  perfectly  qniet ;  the  pupa  of  the  lepi* 

brownish  color;  on  the  mptore  of  the  cells,  doptera  is  called  ^*  obtected,*' beoanae  the  fatora 

theircontents  pass  into  the  stomach  and  diges-  limbsareseenon  theontsideof  thecaae^   The 

tive  canal,  ana  are  either  evacaated  with  the  dorationof  the  bntterflyin  the  pupa  state  de* 

fffioes,  or  separately  as  a  troubled  liqnid ;  it  is  pends  much  on  external  oircnmstanoes;  if  this 

well  known  that  they  emit  a  considerable  condition  happen  in  the  hot  period  of  sammer, 

quantity  of  nrine,  when  bursting  from  their  the  perfect  insect  may  i^pear  in  8  or  9  days; 

pupa  envelope.     The  two  sexes  are  disUnct,  it  may  be  prolonged  to  8  or  8  weeks,  and  m^y 

and  the  rudiments  of  the  sexual  organs  exist  even  exist  during  the  whole  winter;  doriog 

in  the  youngest  larvas,  thouffh  their  development  this  state  the  insect  is  in  a  condition  like  that 

takes  place  prindpally  dnnng  the  pupa  state ;  of  the  hibernating  animals,  reQ>iration  and  cir* 

the  females  my  their  eggs,  whidi  are  numerous  eolation  being  rednoed  to  tlieir  minimum  in  tU 

and  varying  in  form  according  to  the  species^  first  part  of  its  confinement,  but  beoomingao* 

upon  such  vegetable  substances  as  the  larvsa  are  tive  toward  the  dose.    At  the  mopw  time  the 

to  feed  upon;  the  time  at  which  the  eggs  ar-  pupa  case  is  burst  open,  and  uie  perfect  bot^ 

rive  at  maturity  coinddes  with  the  end  of  the  teray  suspends  itself  with  ita  new  wings  hani- 

pupa  state,  so  that  the  sexes  are  ready  to  unite  ing  downward ;  after  theae  have  become  devd* 

soon  after  they  leave  this  state ;  this  act  accom-  oped  fully  by  active  respiration  and  drcnlatioD, 

plkhed,  both  sexes  soon  perish;  the  ^rmatio  the  insect  remains  at  rest  aehort  time  until  th« 

partides  are  filiform  ana  very  active.     The  external  covering  becomea  hardened,  fonning 

winss  are  membranous  and  veined,  and  cov-  the  dermo-skdeton ;  it  is  then  the  perfect  bat* 

ered  with  an  immense  number  of  beautifal  terfly,  which  dps  the  hooey  fitm  theflowen^ 

sodes,  varying  in  size,  shape,  and  coloration,  Teproduce&  and  dies. — The  butterflies,  propeiljr 

implanted  by  a  small  pedide  resembling  the  so  called^  fly  only  during  the  day,  and  at  mt 

stem  of  a  feather.    An  idea  of  the  immense  usually  hold  their  wings  erect;  the  sntflona 

number  and  exceeding  minuteness  of  these  are  terminated  by  a  little  dub,  or  are  filiform  in  i 

wing-scdes  may  be  formed  from  the  fiiet  that  few  genera ;  they  are  the  only  lepidoptera,  afew 

Leeuwenhoeck  counted  400,000  on  the  small  moths  excepted,  in  whidi  the  lower  wings  do 

silk-worm  moth ;  in  a  piece  of  modem  mosdo.  not  have  a  rigid  bristle  or  fringe  to  retain  the 

work  there  may  be  nearly  900  separate  pieces'  upper  pair ;  weir  caterpillars  have  dwaya  16 

in  an  inch  square^  while  the  same  extent  ^smv  feet,  and  the  chrysalis  is  naked,  attached byihe 

face  on  a  buttemy^s  wioff  may  contain  from  tail,  and  in  generd  angular.     Linnaoaa  com* 

100,000  to  900,000;   suc^  is  the  wonderfhl  prised  all  the  butterflies  under  the  gennsix^Mi^ 

superiority  of  nature's  works  to  the  flnest  spe«  out  Latreille  divided  them  into  two  8SotioQa| 

cimens  of  human  art    The  life  of  ^e  butterfly  as  follows :  Section  1  contains  all  those  whka 

is  a  continued  series  of  changes  fh>m  the  time  have  a  single  pair  of  spines  on  the  posterior  ei* 

of  its  leaving  the  egg  till  it  oecomea  a  perfect  tremity  of  the  tibiffiL  the  wings  pierpendii^ 

insect.    As  soon  as  the  caterpillar  is  hatched  it  when  at  rest,  and  tne  antennsd  usually  ciob- 

begins  to  eat  eagerly,  and  increases  rapidly  in  diaped  at  the  end,  but  sometimes  filifcm;  um 

size  during  this  larva  state,  changing  its  skin  indudes  the  g&nertk  papilio  and  h^tptriaruroM 

severd  times;  before  each  change  it  ceases  to  of  Fabridus,  and  is  itself  divided  as  foDovB: 

eat,  remains  motionless,  and  sometimes  attadies  1st,  those  in  which  the  8d  articulation  of  the 

itself  by  a  slight  web  to  the  under  snr&ce  of  a  lower  pdid  is  sometimes  almost  wtfitingt  a* 

leaf ;  it  gets  rid  of  the  old  skin  by  various  con-  others  distanct,  but  as  wdl  covered  with  aca» 

tractions  of  the  whole  body,  which  separate  as  the  preceding  one,  and  the  hooks  of  the 

the  dry  and  shrivded  covering  on  the  back,  tard   verv  apparent:  some  of  them  are  ^ 

the  insect  escaping  in  the  course  of  a  few  footed,  all  the  feet  formed  for  waUdag,  aaa 

minutes;  sometunes  the  intemd lining  of  tiie  nearly   the  same  in   both  sexes,  and  their 

alimentary  canaL  from  the  mouth  to  the  ex<  chryodis  in  addition  to  the  common  poatenor 

tremity  of  the  t>ody,  comes  away  with  the  attadiment  is  fixed  by  a  silken  thread  acroii 

skin  ,*  the  latter  takes  place  most  frequently  the  body,  or  endoeed  occadonally  in  a  ur^ 

when  the  larva  is  about  to  change  into  a  pupa,  cocoon,  and  the  eentrd  partition  cell  of  tM 

and  often  proves  fatal    When  the  fdl-grown  under  wings  la  dosed  underneath;  in  the^ 

caterpillar  u  ready  to  assume  the  pupa^  nymph,  footed  species  the  chrysalis  is  simply  *^^*^ 

or  chrysalis  state  (for  these  are  qmonymous).  by  the  tail;   the  caterpillars  are  dongi^ 

it  ceases  to  eat,  evacuates  the  intestines,  ana  and  almost  oylindricd ;   2d,  those  in  wbK^ 

suspends  its  contracted  body  to  the  under  sur-  the  lower  pdpi  have  8  distinct  JointB,  of  wiucb 

face  of  some  object,  either  by  its  legs,  head  the  last  is  nearly  naked  or  with  much  few^ 

downward,  or  by  alittle  rope  of  dlk:  after  re-  scdes  than  the  preceding  one,  the  ^?^^^ 

maining  soiapended  severd  hours,  it  onanges  its  the  tard  very  smdl  and  soarody  ])roJectingt  ^ 

skin  for  the  last  time  in  the  manner  above  d*  the  discoidd  cdl  of  the  under  wings  OP^.!!^ 

luded  to;  the  legs,  antennas,  and  wings  are  ex-  hind;  the  caterpillars  are  oval,  or  formed  1^ 

tended  aloiig   the  body,  and   the  whole   is  the  sow-bug;  tne  chrysalis  shorts  contracted, 

strengthened  by  the  drymg  of  the  transparent  smooth,  and  attached  by  a  silken  thread  scrotf 
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the  body.  Section  9  is  ttympoaed  of  spodes  (LSiulV  a  ooimnon  Amerioaa  species,  somewhat 
vboae  posterior  tibia  have  2  pairs  of  spines^  resembles  the  P.  machacn  of  Europe;  the  gen- 
one  at  the  end  and  the  other  above;  whose  eral  oolor  of  the  wings  is  yellow,  bordered  with 
lower  wings  are  oommonly  horizontal  when  at  black  dotted  with  ydlow,  wiUi  5  partial  bands 
lest,  and  whoee  antenna  often  end  in  a  bent  of  black  anteriorly ;  on  the  lower  wings  are  6 
Mint;  the  caterpillars^  few  of  which  are  known,  yellow  lunules  in  the  black  margin;  the  uuil 
mid  op  kaveo,  and  ^>in  within  this  ooyerinff  a  angle  fblvons  edged  with  white,  with  2  or  8 
thin  sukaa  ooooon,  in  which  the  chrysalis  is  do-  green  spots  near  it;  the  body  above  is  blacl^ 
Teloped,  smooth  and  without  angular  projeo-  with  a  yellow  lateral  line;  breast  yellow,  with  2 
lioiis.— -Among  the  genera  of  the  Ist  division  of  oblique  lateral  black  lines.  In  the  mountainous 
seedon  1  is:  Papuio  (Latr.X  remarkable  for  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  found  the  genus 
their  elegant  aiunes  and  beautiM  colors ;  those  Pamamm  (Latr.),  the  females  of  which  Imve  a 
jotted  with  red  on  the  breast  Linnaus  called  homy  boat-shaped  pouch  at  the  end  of  the  ab- 
ilvUea  TWsK,  or  Trojans,  and  those  without  the  domen ;  the  caterpillars  make  a  cocoon  of  leaves 
ipots  AMti^  or  Greekai  They  are  found  in  united  by  silken  threads.  A  well-known  species 
the  tropical  and  temperate  cones  of  both  hem-  in  the  Swiss  vaUevs  is  the  P.  Apollo  (Linn.), 
ispheres;  the  caterpillars,  when  touched,  thrust  white,  rootted  with  black,  with  white  eye-like 
iotih,  fnai  a  aUt  in  the  1st  segment  Just  behind  spots,  eoged  with  red  on  the  lower  wings;  the 
the  bead  a  pair  of  soft  horns  Joined  together  oaterpilliur  is  velvety  black,  with  a  row  of  red 
somewhat  Bke  the  letter  Y;  uiese  are  scent-  ^  spots  on  each  side  and  one  on  the  back.  The 
organa,  mvins  out  an  unpleasant  odor,  and  doubt-  genus  thait  (Fabr.)  is  characteristic  of  the  south 
less  designed  for  their  protection  agsinst  flies  of  Europe.  In  the  preceding  genera  the  inter- 
and  ichneomonsL  Many  have  the  under  wings  nal  maigin  of  the  lower  wings  is  more  or  less 
elongated,  as  the  P.  moAaan  fEinn.),  a  European  ooncave ;  in  the  genua  pontia  these  are  dilated 
ipeoaes  of  large  mza,  with  yeuow  wings  spotted  beneath  the  abdomen  so  as  to  form  a  groove, 
sod  griped  with  Uack,  the  under  ones  having  The  butterflies  of  this  genus  are  found  in  vari* 
flome  bloe  spots  near  the  posterior  edge,  one  <n  ous  regions  of  the  globe,  and  are  oommonly 
which  is  like  an  eye  witn  red  at  the  internal  seen  flitting  over  the  fields  and  moist  places, 
angle;  tibe  eateipillar  is  green,  with  blade  rings  mounting  high  in  the  air  when  they  meet  a 
dotted  with  red,  and  foeos  on  the  leaves  of  the  companion;  the  caterpillar  has  no  protruding 
esmyt,  femssl,  Ao.  Of  the  American  spedes.  one  tentaoulum  on  the  neck,  and  the  duysalis  is 
of  the  finest  is  the  P.  atteria§  (Oramer.),  wnose  suspended  by  a  thread  passed  across  the  body, 
wings  expand  about  4  inches ;  it  is  of  a  black  The  genus  pontia  includes  the  British  cabbage 
edbor,  -wm  a  double  row  of  yellow  dots  on  the  butttfflies,  9  or  10  species,  of  a  white  or  yellow 
bade,  ft  broad  band  of  vellow  spots  across  the  oolor  and  small  size ;  the  general  color  of  the 
wiBgi,  and  a  row  of  yellow  spoto  near  the  hind  caterpillars  is  green,  and  in  this  state  they  are 
flisrgin ;  tlM  lower  wings  are  tailed,  and  have  very  injurious  to  the  vegetable  garden.  In 
7  bloe  spots  between  the  yellow  band  and  the  Msssaohusetts  there  is  a  white  butto^y,  P.  oU- 
outer  row  of  yellow  spots,  and  near  the  posterior  raeea  (Harris),  which  hovers  over  the  cabbage, 
SD^  an  orange  eye-like  spot  with  a  black  cen-  radish,  and  turnip  beds  about  the  last  of  May 
tre;  the  spots  on  the  under  side  are  tawny  or  be^nning  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  depos- 
ornge.  Ibis  q>ecies  is  very  numerous  in  July,  iting  its  eggs;  these  are  fostened,  to  the  num« 
hovering  over  flowers,  especially  the  sweet-  her  of  8  or  4  on  each  leal^  to  the  under  surface : 
Kented  phlox;  in  this  uidtlie  following  months  they  are  hatched  in  a  week  or  10  days,  and 
thft  eggs  are  Isid  singly  on  various  umbellate  the  caterpiUars  attain  their  full  sise  in  8  weeksi 
piants;  the  eaterpillars  have  been  found  on  the  about  H  ^<^  in  length,  and  of  a  pale  green 
psfsley,  carrot,  parsnin,  celery,  and  other  garden  color ;  tiiey  devour  any  part  of  the  leaf ;  the 
fegetebles,  to  wnich  they  are  quite  destructive;  chrysalis  state  lasts  about  11  days,  so  that  the 
fhef  come  to  th^  growth  toward  the  end  of  perfect  insects  come  out  the  latter  part  of  July, 
Septembov  ^^^^  ^^y  heoome  chrysslids,  in  and  are  ready  to  lay  the  eggs  for  another  broo^ 
wbicfa  state  they  remsin  sll  winter,  being  trans-  the  chrysalids  of  which  survive  the  winter  and 
ftxmed  into  butterflies  in  May  or  June  fouowing.  come  out  in  the  following  May.  These  butter- 
Aaother  of  our  common  and  beautiful  species  flies  fly  low  and  lazily  when  about  to  deposit 
ii  the  P.  pkUmior(FBbT.)j  with  tailed  greenish-  their  eggs^  and  are  easily  caught  in  large  num- 
Uad:  wings;  the  superior  wings  with  4  or  6  bers  by  a  muslin  net ;  the  titmouse  and  other 
white  spots  on  the  margin,  most  conspicuous  insect-eating  birds  devour  the  caterpillm  with 
boMath;  the  lower  wings  highly  polidiea  green,  avidity.  Among  the  4-footed  butterflies,  one 
with  6  pearl-white  spots  berare  the  margm.  be*  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  genera  is  i^anais 
Bsath  with  a  broad  green  border  upon  wnidi  (Latr.),  including  the  Fabridan  genera  of  eupkea 
ire  7  large  ftiwous  spots,  each  surrounded  by  a  and  ioM,  in  which  the  antennss  are  terminated 
Uack  ring,  and  marked  by  a  lateral  white  spoti  by  a  dub,  the  inferior  wings  rounded  and  not 
and  about  6  smidi  white  dots  on  the  inner  edge;  forming  a  groove  for  the  abdomen,  and  the 
thorax  bbek.  breast  dotted  with  yellow,  abdo-  upper  wings  more  or  leas  triangular.  D,  ples^ 
Bien  green  with  a  lateral  double  row  of  whitish  ippm  (Linn.),  a  common  and  large  North  Amer- 
dots;  the  female  is  the  largest,  with  brown  ican  spedes.  is  of  a  fulvous  yellow  color,  with 
wings  and  coppery  reflections.    The  P.  Tuin^uM  diluted  black  veins,  black  margin  dotted  with 
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white,  especially  in  the  superior  angle  of  the  ladr"  (F.  Mrdui,  GocL,  mote  properiy  plaood 

upper  wings ;  body  black,  with  nnmerons  white  by  Mr,  Stephens  in  the  genna  eyfMa\  with 

dots  on  the  tnxnk ;  the  larva  is  ringed  with  wings  red  aboye,  varied  with  bUu^  and  white. 

black  and  white,  with  2  slender  processes  on  nndemeath  marbled  with  gray,  ydlow,  and 

the  anterior  and  2  on  the  posterior  part  oi  the  brown,  with  5  eye-like  blidah  spots  on  their 

body;  the  chrysalis  is  of  n  delicate  green  color,  edges.    The  foUowimr  American  qieoies  in 

with  golden  dots;  it  feeds  on  different  spo-  worthy  of  mention:  Theantiopa  battc»rfl3r  f  F. 

cies  of  oiel^noi^  and  is  abundant  in  the  middle  aiUiopa^  Linn.X  occnrring,  as  has  been  seen,  uto 

and  sonthem  states.     In  the  genns  argynnU  in  Europe;  this  bntteo^y  passes  the  wintir  in 

(Latr.),  the  anterior  feet  are  short  and  feeble,  the  some  sheltered  place  in  a  partially  torpid  state; 

under  sur&ce  of  the  lower  wings  is  often  deco-  great  numbers  are  sometunea  seen  crowded  to 

rated  with  silvery  and  opaline  spots,  or  yellow  gether  in  barns,  apparently  lifeless,  with  ths 

ones  upon  a  fulvous  ground,  and  the  upper  wings  doubled  together  over  the  bade,  but 

surface  varied  with  red  or  orange,  with  spots  quickly  becoming  active  on  exposore  to  heat;  it 

or  lines  of  black  or  brown ;  the  caterpillars  are  comes  out  very  eariy  in  spring,  often  before  ih« 

beset  with  spines.    In  England,  where  there  snow  is  off  the  ground,  andmay  be  seen  roortaig, 

are  several  sp^ies.  these  butterflies  are  called  with  torn  and  faded  wings,  early  in  March  in 

fritillaries.    The  X  Diana  (Cramer^  of  the  sheltered   spots;    the  caterpillars  des^il  the 

southern  states,  though  not  one  of  the  hand-  poplar,  willow,  and  elm  of  th<^  fohage,  <m 

somest  of  the  genus,  is  yet  pretty  from  the  con-  which  they  are  found  in  great  numben  early  in 

trast  of  the  bladdsh  and  pale  orange  of  its  up-  June ;  they  are  black,  with  minute  white  doti, 

per  sorfiace.  and  from  the  slender  silvery  lines  and  a  row  of  8  brick-red  spota  on  the  top  ol 

of  the  under  surface  of  the  lower  wings ;  its  the  back;  being  nearly  2  inches  long,  and  armed 

general  color  above  is  a  dark  brown,  with  a  with  spinee,  thev  were  formerly  supposed  to 

very  broad  ftalvous  exterior  margin,  with  a  few  be  capable  of  inflicting  dangerous  wounds;  the 

blackish  spots  and  nervures.    The  genus  fnell-  first  brood  is  produced  in  June,  and  a  seoosd  in 

taa  was  separated  fh>m  the  last  by  Fabricios,  August^  which  become  perfect  insects  before 

and  is  distinguished  principally  by  the  yellow  winter.    The  semicolon  butterfly  (F.  intim- 

spots  and  checkered  appearance  of  the  under  ^o^t^nai^  Fabr.)  has  the  winga  on  the  upper  side 

snrflace  of  the  lower  wings,  and  by  the  larva,  tawny  orange,  with  brown  and  black  qpots; 

which  is  pubescent  with  small  fleshjir  tubercles  lower  wings  generall  v  black  above,  beneath 

on  the  body,  which  is  not  armed  with  spines,  reddish,  or  marbled  with  light  and  dark  brown, 

The  Jfl  myrina  (Cramer)  is  a  pretty  little  spe-  and  a  pale  golden  semicolon  on  the  unddle^ 

cies  found  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  some-  whence  the  name ;  the  wings  expand  from  H  to 

what  resembling  the  M.  uUne  of  Europe  ;  the  2|  inches,  while  those  of  the  preceding  are  firom 

winfls  are  fulvous,  with  bhu)k  spots  and  undn-  8  to  8^  inches  ;  it  appeara  in  Kay.  and  agunin 

lated  lines ;  below  there  are  more  than  80  sil-  August,  and  is  seen  till  the  middle  of  October 

very  spots,  and  an  eye-like  spot  near  the  base  in  sunny  places;  the  catapiDars  live  on  the 

of  the  Inferior  ones.     In  the  genus  eoneaas  American  dm  and  Unden  troes,  and  on  the  hop- 

(Fobr.),  the  knobs  of  the  antennsB  are  ahort  and  vine,  to  which  they  are  very  destructive;  the 

broad ;  the  palpi  are  long^  curvfaig,  and  con-  niny  caterpillarB  are  fsYorite  receptacles  for 

tiguons,  and  form  a  kind  of  beak;  the  winga  the  eggs  of  the pteromoZua  vaneaaoL  a  tiny  chal- 

are  jag^  or  tailed  on  the  posterior  edges ;  the  ddian  parasitic  insect  of  the  order  AyivMfU!P^ 

under  side  of  the  lower  wings  is  often  marked  which  destrovs  great  numbers  of  the  chryBslids 

with  a  golden  or  silvery  character  in  the  mid-  in  whose  bodies  the  little  maggots  oome  to  ms^ 

die ;  the  caterpillars  are  armed  with  numerous  rity.  Smaller  species  are  the  Fl  eonma  (HairiB), 

spines,  often  live  in  company,  and  do  not  con-  and  F.  profne  (Fabr.X  which  are  mudi  alik^ 

deal  themselves  under  a  web  or  within  a  folded  expanding  from  2  to  2^  inchea,  above  of  a  tawnf 

leaf;  the  head  of  the  chiysalis  has2  horn-like  oranga  ^  fore  wings  bordered  and  spotted 

elevations  and  a  prominence  on  the  back  re-  with  black,  the  hind  winga  blaekiah  posteiiorlf , 

sembling  a  nose,  presenting  rather  a  grotesque  with  2  black  spots  in  the  middle,  and  a  row  of 

appearance ;  in  both  sexes  the  anterior  pair  of  briffht  orange  spots  before  the  hind  margin,  the 

feet  are  short  and  very  hairy,  and  the  2  poste-  under  aide  marbled  with  lightand  dark  streaks, 

rior  pairs  with  double  nails.    Here  belong  the  with  a  silverv  comma  in  the  former  spedea, 

tortolBe-ehell  butterfly  (  F.  wrtka^  Linn.),  and  and  a  ailvery  L  in  the  latter,  on  the  middle  of  the 

the   following  8  other  British   species:   the  hind  wings;  the  caterpillara  are  very  moch 

^  Oamberwell  beauty  ^'  (  V,  wUiopa,  LiniLX  with  alike,  being  pale  yellow,  with  a  reddish  head, 

angular  wings  of  a  deep  purplish  black,  with  white  spines  tipped  with  bla<d:,  and  a  row  of  i 

a  yellowish  or  whitish  band  on  the  posterior  rusty  epota  on  each  side  of  the  body;  they  are 

edge,  and  a  row  of  bluespots  above;  the  ^^pea-  found  on  the  American  elm  iaduognat    The 

cocrs-eye"  (7.  lo^  UnnX  reddish   fnlvous  genns  njfn^halit  (lsit,%  or  apatura  (FabrX 

above,  with  a  large  eye-like  spot  on  each  contains  some  very  large  and  b^ntiftd  species; 

wing,  on  the  upper  reddish  surrounded  by  a  the  anterior  feet  are  useleaa  for  locomotion, 

yellowish  circle,  the  under  blackish  surround-  and   the   abdomen  is   received  in  a  groove 

ed  by  a  gray  circle,  with  some  bluish  spots,  and  fom^ed  by  the  dilataticm  of  the  lower  wings; 

mider  the  wings  bkckish;  and  the  *^painted  the  oaterpillan  are  less   apiny  than  in  the 
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pnoB^og  geaersL,     The  purple   emperor  of  dented,  blackish  brown  above,  with  white  dota 

£ppfl^  A^  irU  (Linn^X  ti^s  very  strong  and  and  spots,  beneath  greenish  gray  with  similar 

iLid  winga,   and   is   capable  of  a  high  and  irregnilar  spots ;  the  caterpillaiS'  is  graj,  with  a 

bqg-sfwtained    flight;   instead  of  the  sigzag  black  head  and  4  yellow  points  on  the  first  ring, 

aotioQS  of  common  butterflies,  the  species  of  which  is  narrowed ;    the  chrysalis  is  black, 

tiiti  genod  soar  in  a  steady  planner  like  a  bird  slightly  powdered  with  bine.    In  the  genus 

of  pre? ;  from  their  flying  over  the  tops  of  ettaamua  of  Dr.  BoisduvaL  is  the  B.  tityrus 

lbras&  trees,  they  are  difficult  to  capture,  and  (Fabr.)  of  this  country ;  it  expands  from  2  to  2)^ 

rberefore    highly    prized    by    collectors ;    M.  inches,  and  is  of  a  general  brown  color ;  the 

Gtxkrt  has  described  more  than  260  different  Ist  pair  of  wings  wit£  a  transverse  band  and  a 

'pedes,  some  of  which  are  found  in  this  conn-  few  spots  near  the  tip  of  a  honey-yellow  color ; 

^.   In  the  genus  morpho  (Fabr.),  pecoUar  to  the  hind  pair  with  a  short  rounded  tail,  and  a 

Sooth  America,  the  antenna)  are  almost  filiform ;  broad  silvery  band  across  the  middle  beneath. 

in.  this  are  included  some  of  the  most  gorgeous  This  large  and  handsome  species  appears  about 

of  the  lepidoptera.    In'  the  genus  hipparchia  the  middle  of  June,  hovering  over  sweet-scent- 

(Fabr.X  or 9atfrus  (Latr.),  the  antenna)  end  in  ed  flowers;  it  flies  s^ rapidly  and  strongly,  that 

slight  knobby  or  elongated  swellings ;  the  an-  it  is  difficult  to  take  it  without  ii\jury ;  the  fe- 

teiior  feet  are  short,  the  hind  pairs  with  donble  males  lay  their  eggs,  singly,  on  the  leaves  of  the 

nails,  the  internal  margin  of  the  wings  ezca-  locust  (robinia  pBeudacacia)  and  jS.  fdscosa ; 

vated  to  recdve  the  abdomen,  and  the  middle  hatched  in  July,  they  roll  themselves  in  a  cover- 

dLscoidal  o^  dosed  posteriorly ;  the  caterpillar  ing  of  the  leaves,  as  a  protection  from  the 

has  no  ^pines,  but  is  downy,  with  the  posterior  weather  and  birds;  the  full-grown  caterpillar 

extremity  forked.    It  contains  many  species,  is  about  2  inches  long,  of  a  pale  green  color, 

the  wings  of  which  are  often  ornamented  with  with  transverse  streaks  of  darker  green,  with  a 

beaatifoJ  eye-like  sppts ;  they  frequent  dry  lo-  red  neck  and  head ;  each  lives  in  its  own  case, 

calides^  over  which  they  fly  in  a  jerking  and  one  end  of  which  is  left  open  for  egress  at  nighty 

sidden manner.  The  JE^  il7k2roma<;Aa(Hubner),  at  which  time  it  feeds;  they  remain  as  chrys- 

frequenting  the  southern  and   south-western  alids  in  their  leafy  ^coons  during  the  winter ; 

ftates,  has  the  wings  brown,  with  submarginal  the  viscid  locust  is  sometimes  completely  strip- 

hlsclush  spots,  beneath  paler,  with  a  series  of  ped  of  its  leaves  by  this  caterpillar.  Of  the  genus 

ejfr-Uke  spots.    The  J9I  temidea  (Say),  about  2  urania  (Fabr.),  Mr.  Bwiunson  says  the  butter- 

incJies  in  extent  of  win^  is  of  a  brown  color,  flies  comprising  it  '^  are,*  perhaps,  the  most 

UK}  lower*  wings  marbled  below  with  black  ana  splendid  insects  in  creation.    No  lut  can  effeo- 

wLite;  i^  inhabits  the  highest  sununits  of  the  tually  renresent  the  changeable  and  resplendent 

WLlte  nmonntains  of  New  Hampshire,  and,  ac-  green  wnich  relieves  the  velvet  black  of  the 

cording    to  Say,  seems  to  be  confined  to  that  wings,  and  which  varies  with  every  diange  of 

repoD. — In    the  2d  division  of  the  1st  sec-  light.    The  typical  species  are  found  in  tropical 

tkoa  are   several   small    6-footed   butterflies  America,  where  they  fly  with  amazing  rapidity, 

belonging  to  the  family  of  lycoenadm  ;  the  cater-  and  perform,  like  their  prototypes  the  swallows, 

piUars  are  short  and  almost  oval,  with  feet  so  annual  migrations." — ^The  butterffies  are  to  in- 

sk)rt  that  they  seem  to  glide  rather  than  walk,  sects  what  the  humming  birds  are  to  the  feath- 

ud  they  secure  themselves  by  the  hind  feet  and  ered  tribes,  the  analogy  holding  good  not  only 

a  silken  loop  across  their  bodies.    Here  belongs  in  their  brilliant  colors  and  manner  of  flight,  but 

tLe  genus  argut  (Lam.),  which  contains  many  also  in  the  nature  of  their  nutriment,  the  honey- 

Hoall  speciea  of  an  azure  blue  color,  variegated  ed  juices  of  the  flowers.    The  happy  life  of  the 

with  black  and  white.  The  genus  ei^^'7ia(Lat.)y  butterfly,  flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  from 

UJODss  to  America;  polycmmaiut  (Fabr.)  is  one  sensual  delight  to  another,  resembles  that 

nuodd  fixxn  the  beautiful  eye-like  spots  of  the  of  professed  pleasure-seekers,  the  "  butterffies 

uider  surface  of  the  wings,  which  are  generally  of  fashion,'^  whose  only  object  is  enjoyment, 

'^^ks^  above  in  the  males,  and  brown  in  the  fe«  whose  existence  is  a  blank,  and  whose  lives  add 

Lule^    The  genus  lycatna  (Fabr.)  includes  the  nothing  to  the  progress  of  humanity ;  they  are 

!^^ndid  little  species  called  '^  coppers  "  by  col-  mere  useless  consumers  of  the  products  of  other 

Wctors.    According  to  A.  and  0.  Speyer,  the  men*s  labors ;  a  whole  generation  tlies,  and  is 

hjianadLm  and  erydnada  belong  to  the  division  deservedly  forgotten.  From  the  transformations 

of  htleropoda^  in  which  the  anterior  legs  are  of  of  the  buttenfly,  natural  theology  has  drawn  one 

&diferent  form  in  the  2  sexes;  in  the  latter,  of  the  most  simple,  beautiful,  and  convincing 

the  males  possess  cleaning  paws;  in  the  former,  arguments  for  an  existence  beyond  the  grave. 

the  males  want  claws  on  the  anterior  tarsi,  and  We  see  the  airy,  brilliant,  perfect  insect,  derived 

tbe  claw  joint  ends  in  a  sharp  point. — ^The  2d  from  the  crawling,  disgusting,  and  voracious 

^tion   of    diurnal   lepidoptera  includes  the  caterpillar^— a  worm  transformed  into  a  sylph— 

i^unily  of  Ktsperiadm^  which  frequent  grassy  a  change  that  no  one,  unless  it  had  been  ac- 

;*Iac€a,  flying  short  distances  in  a  lerking  man-  tually  seen,  would  believe  possible.    Reasoning 

'  cr,  whence  they  are  called  -^^  skippers  ^  by  from  analog,  this  emblem  of  the  butterfly  has 

H-izlLsh  writers.    The  Aesperia  malvcB  rFabr.)  seemed  typical  of  the  change  of  the  corruptible 

f^tjs  on  the  mallows,  whose  leaves  it  folds  up,  into  the  incorruptible  after  death ;  the  grovel- 

uid  in  which  it  is  changed ;  the  wings  are  in-  ling  human  desires  ore  represented  by  the  creep- 
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ing  caterpillar;  in  the  ohrysaliB  we  have  pre*  loops  for  fasteDing  them  to  garmentfli  and  Uxm 

fiented  to  us  the^  darkness  and  stillness  of  the  witnont.    The  manofactore  of  these  nsefii]  ar- 

tomb ;  and  In  the  batterfly  we  recognize  a  new-  tides  involves  variooa  prooesses,  some  of  tbem 

bom  existence  of  the  spirit,  freed  from  the  im-  very  interesting,  and  varying  according  to  tho 

perfections  of  the  earthly  and  finite,  and  re*  materials  nsed.    These  are  metal,  horn,  sLell, 

joicingin  the  pleasures  of  immortality.  glass,  mother-of-pearl,  jet,  and  whaleboDe,  be- 

BUTTERMILK,  the  liquid  which  reiniuns  side  the  woven  stufb  which  are  emplojed  fur 

after   separating   the   butter   from    milk   by  covering  button  moulds.    Birmingham  is  tbe 

churning.    It  consists  of  the  thin  portion  of  moat  noted  place  in  the  world  for  U)e  manof&c- 

the  milk  with  the  caseine  or  curd  intermixed  ture  of  buttons.    In  this  country  it  is  exteosve- 

and  some  butter  oil.    When  cream  is  used  ly  carried  on  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  in 

for  churning,  the  buttermilk  is  much  richer  Easthampton.  Mass.    The  principal  manufac- 

than  if  the  entire  milk  is  emploved,  and  does  tories  in  the  latter  place  were  established  aboat 

not   so   readily  sour.     Sweet   buttermilk   is  1849  by  Samuel  Williston  and  Oo^  who  bad 

much  esteemed  by  many  as  a  pleasant  and  na-  previously  owned  similar   establishments  ia 

tritious  drink.    In  Scotland  it  is  brought  into  Haydenville,  in  the  same  state.    Thej  give 

the  cities  for  sale  like  other  milk.    It  is  used  to  employment  to  250  hands,  consume  anoaally 

some  extent  in  the  preparation  of  a  very  good  $76,000  worth  of  stock,  and   produce  from 

quality  of  bread.  $175,000  to  $200,000  worth  of  buttons.   Be- 

BUTTERS,  in  chemistry,  the  name  given  by  cently  an  excellent  button  has  been  made  in 

the  alchemists  to  certain  salts,  generaUy  chlo-  Kew  Brunswick  from  India-rubber.    In  the 

rides  of  the  metals,  which  have  &e  consistency  manufacture  of  gilt  buttons,  brass  containing 

of  butter,  such  as  butters  of  arsenic,  antimony,  very  little  anc  is  used.    Tnis  is  furnisbod  to 

tin,  &o.    The  name  is  still  retained  in  some  or  the  button-maker  in  str^  out  of  whicb  tbe 

the  pharmaoopcsias.    In  vegetable  chemistry  dls^  are  cut  by  a  machine.    This  process  is  so 

it  is  applied  to  fixed  oils  extracted  from  vegeta-  rapid  that  one  person  can  prepare  abont  12 

ble  products,  which  at  common  temperatures  gross  in  an  hour.    The  preparingof  the  sbanki 

concrete  and  become  solid.    Such  are  the  oils  is  a  distinct  branch  of  trade.    They  are  made 

of  the  nutm^,  cocoa,  &a  of  brass  wire,  a  coil  of  it  being  put  into  a  ina- 

BUTTES,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  ohine,  in  which  one  end  is  pushed  forward 

Keufch&tel.    Situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  gradiudly  to  a  pair  of  ^ears,  and  the  wirai) 

surrounded  by  high  mountains,  its  position  is  cut  off  in  small  pieces.    It  is  then  bent,  and 

such  that  during  many  months  of  the  year  its  being  compressed  between  the  jaws  of  a  vice, 

inhabitants  never  see  tibe  sun.    Pop.  1,200.  forms  an  eye.    A  small  hammer  next  atrilkW 

BUTTISHOLZ,  a  village  and  parish  of  Switz-  the  two  ends,  flattening  them,  and  rendering 

erland  canton  of  Lucerne.    In  its  vicinity  is  a  the  shank  ready  for  use.    The  labor  of  fasuo- 

remarkable  mound  called  Eoglanderhabel,  or  ing  these  to  the  button  is  performed  by  women. 

*^En^lishman^s  hillock."  It  is  the  grave  of  8,000  When  properly  acynsted,  a  little  solder  and 

Englishmen,  followers  of  Engnerrand  de  Ooucy,  rosin  are  applied  to  the  spot  where  the  two 

son-in-law  of  Edward  HI.  and  earl  of  Bed-  come  in  contact,  which  melts  on  being  beat* 

ford.    This  nobleman,  in  the  course  of  a  quar-  ed,  and  on  cooling  firmly  nnites  them.   Tbe 

rel  with  Leopold  of  Austria,  began  to  devastate  buttons,  after   thorough    cleansing,  are  now 

the  Swiss  cantons,  when  he  was  defeated  by  ready  for  being  ornamented,  either  silvered  uf 

the  peasants  near  Buttisholx,  and  a  krge  num-  gilded,  as  may  be  desired.    If  the  former,  ft 

her  of  his  troops  cut  to  pieces  (1875).  mixture  of  silver  in  solution,  salt,  and  cream  of 

BUTTMANN,  Philipp  Eabl,  a  German  phi-  tartar,  with  some  other  ingredients,  must  U 

lologist,  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Dec.  7,  stirred  together,  and  the  buttons  washed  witb 

176^  died  in  Berlin,  June  21, 1829.    He  fin-  this  preparation.     For  gilding,  great  care  u 

ishea  his  education  at  Gdttingen,  and  in  1788  necessary.    An  amAl^Tg  of  gold  leaf  and  mer- 

was  appointed  assistant  librarian  to  the  king  of  curv  is  used.    This  is  gently  heated,  poured  into 

Prussia,  but  was  constrained  to  turn  schoolmas-  cold  water,  and  then  strained  through  wash-lea- 

ter  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  sal-  ther  to  remove  the  excess  of  mercury.  Tbe  por- 

ary .   Experiencing  the  want  of  a  good  element-  tion  left  in  the  leather  is  dissolved  in  dilute  mtric 

ary  Greek  granunar,  he  published,  in  1792,  a  acid,  and  applied  to  the  buttons.    (Bee  Gilpi.no.) 

small  one  of  his  own  composition,  which  during  To  so  great  a  degree  of  refinement  was  thu  art 

his  lifetime  went  through  20  editions.    In  1808,  carried  in  Birmingham,  that  three  pennyworth 

when  the  new  university  was  opened  in  Berlin,  of  gold  was  made  to  cover  a  gross  of  bnttooi 

he  was  appointed  one  of  its  first  professors.  He  The  thickness  of  the  precious  metal  could  D<.<i 

subsequently  published  an  etymological  and  an  hence  have  exceeded  the  rrr^rr  of  an  inch.  Tba 

intermediate  Greek  grammar.    The  latter  has  next  process  is  to  free  them  from  all  the  merctitj 

been  translated  into  English  by  Prof.  Robinson,  by  heat   For  this  purpose  they  are  thrown  inU^ 

and  the  elementary  gnunmar  by  Mr.  Edward  a  wire  cage  within  a  fhmace  constructed  in  suca 

Everett  a  manner  that  the  mercurial  vapor  is  coodocud 

BUTTON,  an  article  used  for  the  fastening  into  a  vessel  containing  water,  in  whicb  ii  ^ 

of  clothing  and  for  ornament    Buttons  may  be  condensed.    This  is  termed  drying  ofil    Boi^ 

divided  into  2  classes,  those  with  shanks  or  nishing  completes  the  work.    As  the  faahioo  oi 
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tattoos  is  eonfltantl/  chAn^g,  nev  forma  and  Ang.  28, 1883.    He  was  educated  at  Verona, 
new  materiab  are  always  oominff«into  use.  and  early  made  himself  known  by  varions 
Modda  ooTered  with  silk,  yelTet,  £c^  have  of  poems,  and  also  by  his  novel  of  **  The  Two 
iite  in  a  measure  superseded  the  gilt  battons.  Travellers."     When   the   French   revolution 
-BattooB  without  snanks  are  made  of  simple  broke  out,  he  became  a  leader  of  the  IVench 
£sb  of  horn,  wood,  or  other  material  with  partjr  in  Italy,  and  received  from  Napoleon  the 
)aiks  drilled  through  them,  by  means  of  lathes,  appointment  of  secretary  general  of  the  con- 
fat  Aewgpoae  of  sewing  them  on.  gress  of  Venice.    After  the  treaty  of  Oampo 
BDTTOK,  Thoilib,  an  English  navigator  in  Formio  he  removed  to  France,  and  became 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  was  the  sue-  professor  of  the  Italian  language  and  literature 
oesaor  <i  Hudson  in  ezpiorinff  the  N.E.  ooast  at  St.  Oyr.    Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
of  North  America.    He  sailed  in  1612  with  2  professor  of  history  and  belles-lettres  at  Man- 
7698^  tlie    Resolution   and  the  Discovery,  tua^  and  was  subsequently  employed  in  several 
paased  throogfa  Hudson's  straits,  and  was  the  pohtical  offices.    He  wrote  a  history  of  Venice 
first  to  readiland  on  the  western  coast  of  the  and  of  Italian  literature, 
bay.    The  point  which  he  touched  was  in  lat  -BUTYRIC  AGE),  one  of  a  number  of  adds 
62^,  and  was  named  by  him  Oarey's  Swan's  which  are  produced  by  the  acdon  of  caseine 
Nest    Being  obliged  to  winter  in  ih\a  region,  in  milk  upon   the  sugar  it   also   contains ; 
he  selected  a  position  near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  lactic  acid  being  first  formed,  and  this  by  its  de- 
first  named  by  bun  Nelson's,  after  the  master  composition  producing  butyric   and  carbonic 
of   his   ship.     Every  precaution  was  taken  acids  and  hydrogen.    Its  chemical  formula  is 
against  eoki  and  icebergs,  yet  the  severity  of  OsH^Os-fHO.    It  is  the  substance  which  ^ves 
the  dimate  occasioned  much  suffering  to  his  the  rank  smell  to  rancid  butter.  Whenobtamed, 
o«w,  and  was  iktal  to  a  few  of  them.    During  as  it  mav  be  from  butter  and  from  sugar,  it  is 
the  next  munmer  he  explored  and  named  sev-  in  the  form  of  a  dear,  oily,  volatile  nuia.    It 
eral  places  on  the  coast  of  Hudson's  bay,  and  combines  with  bases,  and  forms  crystalline  salts, 
advancing  to  ^e  lat.  65°,  became  convinced  of  which  possess  no  taste.    The  compound  of  this 
tbe  possibility  of  the  north-west  passage.  add  and  glycerine,  also  contained  in  butter,  is 
BUTTONWOOD.    See  Plane  Trbb.  called  bu^rrine. 

BUTTRESSES,  props  or  supports  onthe  out-  BIJXAR,  or  Baobab,  a  town  of  British  In^ 

ode  to  Tery  tall  structure^  such  as  bridges  in  the  district  of  Shahabad,  presidency  of  Ben* 

▼bich  bear  a  hMvy  superstructure.    In  Gothic  gal,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  GangecL 

ardiitecture  a  pilaster,  pier,  or  masonry  added  about  60  miles  below  Benares.    Pop.  estimated 

to  and  standing  out  from  the  exterior  of  a  walL  at  about  8,000.    It  is  a  large  town,  with  houses 

BUTTS,  Uie  name  of  the  hinges  used  for  built  after  the  usual  Indian  fashion  of  mud  and 

doors.    These  are  cut  out  from  strips  of  iron  thatch,  a  few  bungalows  of  somewhat  better 

or  brass  in  tlie  form  of  2  bluiks  of  equal  size,  character  occupied  by  Europeans,  a  good  bazaar, 

wbich  by  bending  rollers  are  each  turned  over  and  some  handsome  mosques.    On  an  eminence 

tbiig  a  part  of  one  edge,  so  as  to  form  a  cylindri-  near  the  river  is  a  small  fort,  now  ^smantled. 

eal  cavity  for  the  insertion  of  the  pin  which  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  railway  under  construction 

holds  them  together,  and  on  which  the  parts  from  Calcutta  to  Agra  and  Delhi.   Buxariscde- 

torn.    The  portion  of  metal  which  would  haye  brated  for  a  victory,  whidi  confirmed  the  British 

made  the  cylinder  the  whole  length  of  the  edge  in  the  possession  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  obtained, 

is  cot  oat,  that  the  2  parts  may  fit  into  eadi  Oct.  28,  1764,  by  Mijor  (afterward  Sir  Hector) 

otiur.    By  improved  processes  recently  intro-  Munro,  with  a  force  of  857  Europeans  and  6,215 

diead  they  are  now  commonly  made  by  casting  sepoys,  over  an  army  of  from  40^000  to  60,000 

Qseited  brass  or  iron  into  the  form  above  de-  men,  commanded  by  Meer  Oossim  (or  Oossim 

Kribed,  and  the  cast-ut>n  is  afterward  com-  Ali  Khan)  and  Sujah  ud  Dowlah,  vizier  of  Oude. 

Bonly  converted  into  malleable.  After  an  action  of  8  hours'  duration  the  Mogul 

BUnS,  a  central  county  of  G^rgia,  bound-  force  gave  way,  and  was  pursued  by  the  British 

ed  £.  by  the  Ockmulgee  river,  watered  by  sev-  to  a  bridge  of  boats  across  a  stream  2  miles  from 

enl  creeks,  and  having   am  area  of  about  the  fidd  of  battle.     To  save  the  bulk  of  his 

S40  sq.  nu    It  has  a  moderately  uneven  but-  army  and  treasure,  the  vizier  caused  this  bridge 

Uts  uid  a  fertile  soil     The  productions  in  to  be  destroyed  before  the  entire  body  had 

1850  were  224,980  bushels  of  Indian  com,  crossed,  thus  sacrificing  2,000  of  his  rear  guard, 

^1.^9-of  sweet  potatoes,  24,690  of  oats,  4.110  but  effectually  checking   the   pursuit.     The 

btaies  of  cotton,  and  1,540  lbs.  of  rice.    Tnere  British  loss  was  847  men ;  that  of  the  enemy 

irere  6  saw  mills,  5  gnst  mills,  1  woollen  &c-  amounted,  to  about  4,000,  beside  188  cannon. 

tory,  2  tanneries,  12  churches,  and  211  pupils  BUXHOWDEK,  Fbiedbioh  Wilhblh,  count, 

jitsending   public  schools.     The  county  was  a  Russian  general  of  Livonian  descent,  bom 

osmed  in  honor  of  Oapt  Samuel  Butts,  an  offi-  Sept.  14,  1750,  at  Magnusdal,  died  Aug.  28, 

er  in  the  war  of  1812.    Capital,  Jackson.  1811,  at   his   estate  of  Lohde  in   Esthonia. 

^op.  in    1855,  6,883,  of  whom  8,076  were  He   owed   his   first   advancement  to   Count 

ibvcg.  Orloff  and  to  a  rich  marriage,  after  which  he 

BUTTURA,  AsTONio,  an  Italian  poet^  bom  was   engaged    for   many  years   against   the 

It  Malfwwina,  March  27, 1771,  died  in  Paris,  Turks,  and  in  Italy  and  Germany.    In  1789  he 
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was  made  general,  and  in  the  next  year  con-  metioal  oalonlaiaonfl.    He  seemed  unable  to  md- 

daoted  with  saooeaa  the  campaign  against  the  aider  any  (bing  save  with  respect  to  the  number 

Swedes.    He  commanded  a  diyiaion  of  the  army  of  its  oonstitnent  parts.    He  heard  a  fiermon, 

in  the  war  against  Poland,  was  in  the  storming  but  remembered  nothing  of  it  ezoent  the  exsct 

of  Praga  under  Snwarof^  was  soon  after  ap-  nnmber  of  words  it  contained,  wluoh  he  had 

pointed  to  the  administration  of  Poland,  and  counted.    If  the  size  of  an  oligeot  were  aamed, 

still  later  to  the  position  of  military  governor  he  would  instantly  declare  how  many  hairs'- 

of  St.  Petersburg.    He  was  for  a  short  time  in  breadths  it  contained.    If  an  interral  of  time 

disgrace  tad  retired  to  Germany,  but  was  re-  were  stated,  he  would  as  rapidly  state  the  nom- 

stored  to  his  offices  upon  the  death  of  Paul  I.  ber  of  minutes  and  seconds  it  was  composed  ot 

At  Austerlitz  he  commanded  the  lefl  wing  of  He  scarcely  had  a  system  of  calculation,  as,  from 

the  Russians,  and  in  1808  led  a  successfol  ex-  his  own  obscure  explanation,  his  method  was 

pedition  against  the  Swedes.  clumsy  and  circuitous,  though  the  operstioD 

BUXTON  (Lat.  BuooBtenim)^  a  market  town  was  extremely  swift.    He  walked  to  Loudon  to 
and  fashionable  watering  place  of  England,  in  have  a  sight  of  the  king,  and  was  eiamined 
the  parish  of  Bake  well,  Derbyshire,  situated  in  by  the  royal  sodety,  who  asked  him:  "In  a 
a  deep  valley,  81  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Derby  and  body  whose  8  sides  are,  respectively,  28,145,789 
160  N.N.  W.  of  London.  Pop.  in  1851, 1,285.  It  yards,  5,642,782  yards,  and  64,965  yarda^bow 
consists  of  a  new  and  an  old  town,  the  former  many  cabical  eighths  of  an  inch  are  theref*  Hjs 
of  which  is  the  best  built  and  contains  the  most  replv,  calculated  at  once  without  one  figure  Lar- 
interesting   edifices.     Its   chief  architectural  ing  been  written  down,  was  found  to  be  oorrecL 
beauty  is  the  crescent,  a  range  of  buildings  in  When  taken  to  see  Garrick  perform  Richard  UL, 
the  Grecian  style  erected  by  the  6th  duke  of  he  amused  himself  by  counting  the  number  of 
Devonshire,  in  1779-^86.  They  comprise  hotels,  words  spoken,  and  how  many  each  perfoimer 
a  ball-room,  a  library,  lodging  houses,  a  bank,  uttered  respectively.    Except  with  respect  to 
arcade,  promenade,  and  a  long  range  of  stables  this  mastery  of  numbers,  his  intellect  was  much 
with  a  covered  riding  goUery  160  yards  round,  inferior  to  that  of  ordinary  men. 
Near  by  is  the ''Old Hall"  (now an  inn),  where       BUXTON,  Sib  Thoicab  Fowsu,  a  British 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  once  had  her  residence,  legislator  and  philanthropist^  bom  at  Castle 
Itwasbuiltbytheearlof  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  Hedingham,  Eraex,  April  1, 1786,  died  at  bis 
the  custody  of  the  unfortunate  queen  was  in-  residence  near  Aylsham,  Feb.  19, 1845.    Here- 
trusted  by  Elizabeth.    The  parish  church  is  a  oeived  his  education  at  I>onnybrook,  and  sabse- 
modem  edifice  of  great  beauty.    There  are  also  quently  at  Trinity  coUege,  Dublin.    At  the  ige 
several  chapels,  2  schools,  and  fine  public  walks,  of  21  he  married  Miss  Gumey ;  by  this  marriage 
The  chief  attraction  of  Buxton,  however,  is  its  he  became  brother-in-law  to  jI^.  Elizabeth  Frj. 
mineral  waters.    They  are  celebrated  for  their  In  1808  he  became  a  derk,  in  1811  a  partner, 
medicinal  virtues,  particularly  in  cases  of  gout,  and  soon  after  principal  manager  of  the  brew- 
rheumatism,  and  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  ery  of  Truman,  Hanburj.  and  Co.,  of  LondoD. 
They  are  saline,  sulphurous,  and  charged  with  LocaUy  connected  with  the  manufscturing  dis- 
nitrogen.    Their  temperature  is  lower  than  that  trict  of  Spitalfields,  the  sofiTetinga  of  the  poor 
of  the  Bath  waters,  being  about  100^  F.,  and  one  inhabitants  were  so  apparent  to  him  that,  in  181^ 
of  the  wells  has  a  double  pump  by  which  either  he  took  an  active  part  in  a  public  meeting,  by 
hot  or  cold  water  maybe  obtained  within  a  dis-  which  £44^000  was  collected  fior  their  ruief. 
tance  of  a  few  inches  from  each  other.    There  Prison  diaapline  also  intereated  him.  and,  in 
is  also  a  chalybeate  spring  behind  the  crescent,  coi^unction  with  Mrs.  Frr  and  Mr.  Hoare,  bis 
Baths,  both  public  and  private,  are  numerous^  brother-in-law,  he  personally  examined  into  ^ 
and  tiiere  is  a  charitable  subscription  fund,  ,  state  of  British   prisons,   and  published  the 
called  the  *'  bath  charity,"  by  which  &om  1,000  result  of  his  inquiry.  From  this  came  the  priion 
to  1,200  poor  invalids  are  annually  maintained  discipline  society,  which  led  to  the  removal  of 
for  one  month  while  using  the  waters.   The  fssh-  many  of  the  e^  pointed  oat.    From  1618  w 
ionable  season  extends  from  June  to  October,  1887,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Yillier^Mr. 
and  the  town  is  then  visited  by  firom  12,000  to  Buxton  was  member  of  parliament  for  Vr«y^ 
14^000  persons.  The  vicinity  abounds  in  charm-  mouth.    For  this  period  of  nearly  20  yean,  b^ 
ing  scenery  and  has  many  natural  curiosities,  was  constant  in  his  attendance,  and  a  frequeD^ 
Half  a  mile  distant  is  a  large  and  remarkable  roeaker.    Prison  discipline,  the  amelioration  ol 
Btalactitic  cavern  called  Poole's  Hole,  and  not  the  criminal  law,  the  sappreaaon  of  lott^^*^ 
iSaroffis  the  Diamond  hilL  so  named  firom  a  the  abolition  of  Hindoo   widow-burning,  am 
profosion  of  crystals  found  in  its  soil  which  the  abolition  of  slavery,  were  aalgecta  onwbict 
are  sometimes  mgnified  by  the  name  of  Buxton  he  was  always  earnest,  and  sometimes^  frooi 
diamonds.    The  inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly  that  earnestness,  almost  eloquent.    Heoordiallj 
in  lime-burning  and  tiie  manufacture  of  alabas-  cooperated  with  Mr.  "WHberforoe  on  the  an^i 
ten  spar,  and  other  ornaments.  slavery  question,  and  succeeded  him  as  recogniii 

B  UXTON,  JxDBDiAH,  an  Engliah  mental  cal-  ed  parliamentary  leader  of  the  party ;  Brougham 

culator,  born  at  Elmton,  Derbyshire,  in  1706,  Lushington,  Macaulay,  MaokmtoeL^  and  otbel 

died  in  1776.    He  could  not  write,  but  pos-  able  liberals,  strongly  supporting  him.    He  v> 

aoasedagreatfiicility  in  performing  mental  arith-  a  member  of  the  legislature  which,  in  18S;i 
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aboSalied  oolonial  slayery,  voting  £20,000,00(i  but  ft  single  species,  the  IGflsSasippi  kite,  /. 

tocompeoaate  the  slftye-ownera.    After  he  left  phmlMtki  which  in  nuumera,  as  in  aspect  and 

wiiiiient  he  employed  his  leisure  in  writing  a  formation,  i^)proaches  nearest  to  the  tme  fal- 

m  igainst  the  African  slaye  trade.  Hlslastao-  oona,  flyinig  to  a  great  height,  where  it  remains 

tive  psrt  in  public  bnsineas  was  to  participate  in  a  poised  or  stationary  for  a  considerable  length  of 

neflting^  held  at  Exeter  haU,  in  1840,  nnder  time,  and  again  cleaving  the  air  with  rapidity 

tiw  preaideDcy  of  Prince  Albert,  which  led  to  in  pnrsnit  of  the  large  insecte,  which,  as  well  as 

the  expedition  to  the  Niger  in  the  following  birds  and  reptiles,  form  its  prey.    Its  back  and 

Tttf.  'His   memoirs,  which  indade  an  anto-  wings  are  slate-blae;  its  head  and  belly  whiti^ 

biography,  appeared  in  1648,  edited  by  Mr.  spotted  with  brown;  its  irides  fine  red.    The 

Chtfles  Buxton.              %  2d  ffenns,  eircuB^  or  harrier,  contains  seveoral 

BUXTORF,  JoHAinsr,  a  Grerman  orientalist,  Q>ecies:  the  moor  bnzzard  of  Europe,  G.  ortf- 

born  st  Camen,  in  Westphalia,  Deo.  25, 1664,  died  ginosus  ;  the  ringtail,  O.  pygargrm  ;  the  hen  har- 

of  the  plague  in  Basel,  Sept  18, 1629.    He  was  rier,  C.  eyaneus;  Uie  2  last  now  generally  8up« 

professor  at  Basel,  and  the  most  eminent  orien-  posed  to  be  merely  varieties  of  sex  and  age — ^both 

tal  tnd  Greek  scholar  of  his  day.    His  most  common  to  Europe,  Asia,  AMoa,  and  America; 

impcrtant  works  are  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  the  C.  fMiUmoileucuBtSki^  C,  aeoli  of  Europe,  and 

the  nbbimcal  and  masoretio   notes,  a   He-  C.  raniooru$^  C.Maurtu^  C.  Swairuonii,  and  O. 

brew  grammar,  and  a  Hebrew  and  Ohaldee  lex-  VaUlantii,  of  South  Africa.   The  genus  pemit^ 

icon.    He  was  a  Oalvinist. — Johaitn,  Ins  son,  which  is  distinguished  by  having  the  lorum, 

bom  in  Basel,  Aug.  18, 1699,  died  there  Aug.  which  surrounds  the  eye,  feathered  instead  of 

H,  l$e^  siHJbeeded  his  fiither  in  the  chair  of  naked,  contains  but  one  species^  the  honey  buz- 

Hebrew  at  Basel,  and  occupied  it  for  84  years  zud,  P.  apworuB;  a  gross  misnomer,  by  the  way, 

until  h»  death.  The  same  chair  was  filled  by  his  since  the  bird  never  touches  the  honey,  although 

son  and  his  nq>hew  sucoesdvely  during  68  it  feeds  greedily  on  the  larvse  of  the  wasps  and 

years  longer,  making  a  combined  occupancy  of  bees  whose  nests  it  violates  and  whose  combs  it 

this  profeamonal  chair  by  the  Buxton  family  steals,  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  their  in- 

fiir  an  nnbroken  period  of  140  years.  mates.    It  is  common  to  many  parts  of  Europe, 

Bu  Y  uKDEREH,  a  little  town  on  the  western  and  to  most  orientid  countries;  but  it  is  un- 

fide  of  the  Boaporu&  situated  in  the  midst  of  known  in  America  and  Australia.    The  genus 

a  krge,  deep-bosomed  valley.    It  is  the  summer  buteo,   or  buzzard    proper,  embraces  several 

readance  of  the  Ohristian  embassies  at  Oonstan-  species^  of  which  the  common  buzzard  of  Eu- 

tisople,  and  its  gardens  and  palaces,  not  less  rope  is  the  type.    The  chief  characteristic  is  a 

than  Its  natural  beauty  and  coolness,  make  it  a  bluish  black  bill,  daricest  toward  the  point. 

&Torite  promenade  ground.    A  group  of  plane  This  bird  is  common  in  the  fur  countries  of 

treei,  the  most  splendid  on  the  Bosporus, — ^the  North  America  and  on  the  plains  of  the  Sas- 

Bosnan  palace,  distinguished  by  the  regularity  katchewan.    The  other  principal  species  are  the 

cf  its  ait^itecture,  and  the  extensive  gardens  rough-legged  buzzard,  B,  lagcpus^  or  hawk, 

of  Baron  Htibech,  are  particularly  mentioned,  peculiar  to  North  America;  ue  B.  hatha  of 

Thetraditionthat  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  encamped  Hindostan  and  the  banks  of  the  Ganges;  the 

boe  with  his  army  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  ori^  B.  jaehal  and   B    Taehardus^    as   ^so   the 

insl  records  of  the  crusades.  hutaitei  Lesionii,  of  South  Africa.— It  is  well 

BUZEUT,  a  province  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  remarked  by  Vigors,  that  of  all  the  fctlcanidtt^ 

Kioo  fiioo.    It  IS  separated  from  Niphon  by  the  the  sub-family  of  buzzards  approaches  nearest 

strait  of  Van  der  Gapellen,  and  comprises  28  isl-  to  the  &mily  of  the  owls,  itrigida.    In  their 

asd^all  unimportant.  slothful  habits,  their  heavy  flight,  and  indeed 

BUZZARD  (Imteonina),  the  4th  sub-family  in  their  whole  appearance,  these  contiguous 

of  die  birds  of  ^rej^/aioimdm.    Beak  moder-  groups  evince  a  general  resemblance,  indicating 

ate,  hooked  from  the  base;  tidl  equal.    The  a  corresponding    inferiority  in  the   qualities 

buzzards  i^ree  with  the  hawks  and  falcons,  sub-  which  distinguish  the  birds  of  prey.    The  soft 

ftmifies  S  and  8,  aeeipitrma  and  ./tilc^niiMif  in  and  loose  texture  of  the  plumage  of  both  pre- 

bavingthewings  short,  and  the  bill  crooked  fh>m  sents  a  similar  affinity,  and  he  adds  that  the 

the  b«e.    They  differ  from  them  both,  in  hav-  circus,  or  harrier,  in  particular,  furnishes  us  witii 

tog  the  bin  somewhat  longer  and  weaker,  and  a  still  more  intimate  point  of  resemblance.    The 

wanting  liie  tooth  on  the  upper  mandible,  which  feathers  that  cover  ^o  cheeks  and  ears  form, 

w  one  of  the  prindpal  dutinctions.    There  is,  as  he  says,  a  sort  of  rounded  collar  that  rises 

how^rver,  some  approximation  to  this  tooth  in  on  each  side  of  the  face,  thus  exhibiting  a  con- 

the  iint  genus,  ietinia^  which  has  the  edge  of  formity  to  the  disk,  or  circular  erection  of  the 

tbe   upper  mandible  somewhat  angularly  fee-  fletce  feathers,  so  conspicuous  in  the  owls.    The 

toooed,  or  subdenticulated,  and  the  lower  one  buzzards  seek  their  food  late  in  the  evening^ 

distinctly  notched.    In  the  wings  of  the  buz-  and  in  that  respect,  as  in  their  low,  slow-eau- 

xardfl,  the  3d  and  4th  quill  feathers  are  the  long-  ing  flight  just  above  the  tops  of  the  long  mead- 

e^ ;  in  the  fiilcons  the  2d ;  and  in  the  hawks  ow  grass,  which  they  almost  fan  with  their 

the  4th.    This  sub-fimiily  is  not  numerous.    It  wings,  as  they  seek  in  it  their  prey  of  small 

oontaina  but  4  genera,  ietinia,  eireiu,  pemii^  quadrupeds,  such  as  fleld  mice  and  ground  squir- 

and  buUa,    Of  &e  first  genus,  ietinia^  there  is  rels,  the  inferior  reptiles,  newts,  frogs,  lizards^ 
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was  made  general,  and  in  the  next  year  oon*  metical  oalonlatir  ^dpended  on  the  merits  of 
ducted  with  sacoees  the  campaign  against  the  aider  any  (bin^  ^^  The  cheerful  flow  of  his 
Swedes.  He  commaaded  a  division  of  the  army  of  its  const'  ygajety  of  his  conversation, 
in  the  war  against  Poland,  was  in  the  storming    bnt  rem^  •  ,\yeti  something  out  of  the  com- 

of  Praga  nnder  Suwarof^  was  soon  after  ap-    nnmbr  ^'^  have  left  an  enduring  mark  on 

poiuted  to  the  administration  of  Poland,  and    oour  Ja  of  that  generation.    His  piety 

still  later  to  the  position  of  military  governor    h^"  ^^  with  no  asceticiBm.    He  was  Dot 

of  St.  Petersburg.    He  was  for  a  short  time  in    ^  , ;  ;/T>/rained  ''  when  God  sent  a  cheerfol 

disgrace  and  retired  to  Germany,  but  was  re-  ,/'^  the  lively  sallies  of  his  spriglitly  im- 

stored  to  his  offices  upon  the  death  of  Paul  I.  -  .'^  always  kept  within  the  limits  of  de- 

At  Austerlitz  he  commanded  the  left  wing  <  ,  v^^^nrere  restriuned  by  no  fear  of  i^janng 

the  Russians,  and  in  1808  led  a  successful  •  :'' '  ''^onal  or  clerical  dignity.    Many  of  his 

pedition  against  the  Swedes.  /"f^jiup  ^®  ^till  preserved  in  the  popular  mind, 

BUXTON  (Lat.  jSucMtmvm),  a  marke'  .  \v^  probably  many  more  are  bestowed  upon 

and  fashionable  watering  place  of  £n^'  '  ^^  j^  to  which  he  had  no  claim.    They  do  not 

the  parish  of  Bake  well,  Derbyshire,  r  -  •  [;  ^  (^n  rise  above  the  dignity  of  the  parotumatia 
a  deep  valley,  81  miles  W.  N.  W.  oi '  .*>-*'  f  or  pun ;  but  they  have  had  the  effect  of  aniM- 
160  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  Pop.  in  18''  ,>v"*'J  ing  his  contemporaries  and  making  his  name 
oonsiBts  of  a  new  and  an  ola  tow  •;  ^  ' -'i'^  remembered.  That  his  vivacious  temperament, 
of  which  is  the  best  built  and  co-  ''^-'^''^-''^blx  however,  was  not  the  effect  of  specific  levity  of 
interesting  edifices.  Its  ch'  y.*'.^'^^  character,  was  proved  by  the  personal  sacrifices 
beauty  is  the  orescent,  a  rar  ;  .V  f>***  .•  3(as-  he  submitted  to  rather  than  be  false  to  his  idets 
the  Grecian  style  erected  "^  *     ""        "    -i._ii.    -.-.       -^v    .      .,     ,     .      t  .      n 

Devonshire,  in  1779-'86.  ' 

a  ball-room,  a  library,  1«  ^  ^     ^^_ 

arcade,  promenade,  au'^    ^    .  - :'/-  *>  ^'^  Vine-  then  the  centre,  he  maihtiuncd  his  allegiance  to 

with  a  covered  ridinr       *  •;  ,  /"'.i'  ^^  ^®  British  crown  with   unfaltering  fidelity. 

Kear  by  is  the  "OJ*'       \  \[  V'JV-^Boston,  of  However  mistaken  his  ideas  on  this  subject  msy 

Mary,  queen  of  8r       ^  v  ^r-^*  ?*«'.-rr  and  of  a  now  be  esteemed,  no  one  can  doubt  thesinceri- 


It  was  built  by  tb  ;  •''\"»  ^  "^y  interest  in    ty  of  his  loyalty,  nor  the  biigh  sense  of  duty 

*'',,^"''**S  1706,  died    under  which  he  acted.    After  having  been  hip- 


the  custody  of 


trusted  by  El'        y^>  *•*  ^*^v- .^j!^  college  in  pily  united  with  his  parish  for  more  than  SO 

modem  edifi  v'\  *"  ';^'*»^ian  of  the  minis-  years,  his  connection  with  it  was  dissolredin 

several  char         /<  '  *U  -^  v  -^^'"^mrtJh  in  HoUis  1776,  he  being  then  70  years  of  age,  on  acooant 

Theohief  •'      •  --  vw  t**      ^  ,.._._  j  .^  v.. ,....,      .._, ,  ,.    _.. ./ 

mineral  ^ 

medidn  ^    ,     ..         ^- 

rheunu  ^^ '  \»  J^'  i^'jT^dicted  to  literary  in  town  meeting  as  an  enemy  to  the  conntiy, 

Ihey  -C^'l  •"  .jB' **]JJer  relish  of  the  later  and  subsequently  arrested,  held  to  Iwiil,  tried, 

nitro  r  .^^  •^,^'  i  jT^mmon  among  the  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  agnard-sbip, 

of  th  ^  -^C  '^  •'!?j^    To  his  reputation  and  to  subsequent  exile.    This  sentence  wtf 

oft  ^'^.-'^  '\  ^'^\^logical  research  he  afterward   commuted,  probably  through  the 

he  ^^  -^;^  •  ^.jc  *3^-ee  of  doctor  of  divini-  respect  felt  for  his  spirit  and  a  kindly  recollefr 

if  ^-'^1  •^^^  ^JlJDired  upon  him   by  the  tion  of  his  humor,  to  confinement  in  his  own 

*'  «^';.V  Vi«^  ?j^  ^  ^'^^^'    "^^  ^^^  *^™®  house.   This  was  carried  into  effect,  and  he  vis 

^*"*  * ' .  ^t^  ^  common,  were  rarely  detained  a  prisoner  in  his  house,  with  asentiM 

s^"„.*\,^a'^^  divines.    Asaproof  of  lus  before  the  door.    This  severity  was  soon  relaxw 

";^  -    ".^  ^"*-lice  in  pollfc®  letters,  we  may  for  a  while,  and  afterward  renewed.   OneoflM 

'""^  '-^^  ""^'^Ut  h«  '^^  ^^®  correspondent  stories  told  of  him  is,  that  wishing  to  have  W 

^*-' '  Jjv-  '^^  »^idf  poets  and  authors  of  Eng-  errand  done  at  a  distance,  he  asJted  the  sentoj 

^.-t-^*.  -Jj^^fkom  Pope   and   Swift    were  t(f  undertake  it.    The  man  objected  on  the 

.^^•^*:-«"^^^of  his  life  which  were  pre-  ground  that  he  could  not  leave  the  doornn- 

*^  •     ^v'lJiius  owe  by  his  2  daughters,  who  guarded;  on  which  the  doctor  volunteered  to 

^^•^  •  ^^treme  old  age.     He  was  himself  be  his  substitute,  and  accordingly  was  seen  W 

'•'*''^**  ••**.  ilie  muses  in  a  small  way,  and  a  some  one  in  authority,  in  powdered  wig  t^ 

***"j^.*  1  ijU  miscellaneous  poems  was  pub-  cocked  hat,  with  a  musket  on  hi8shonlder,walK- 


»'\j^.*  J.  ijI,  miscellaneous  poems  was  pub-    cockedhat, 

^'i't^^iri^,  lie  gave  an  early  expression,  too,    ing  up  and  down  before  his  house,  keeping 
'•  *jir  which  distinguished  his  character    guard  over  himself.    His  release  from  cnslo<J/ 


%fc^ 


Vj.  ^•^^^voment   which    Governor    Belcher    Dr.  Byles  was  of  the  Congregational  order. 
^vn?d  in  the  loss  of  his  wife  in  1734,  by    which  formed  the  staple  of  the  ecdesiastic^J 


^  rs^^ 


^w '^ui***^*^^^'*  ^  ^  elegiac  epistle  could  establishment  of  New  England.  Like  most  « 
**^  -V.  I^  ^  °^^  ^^^^y?  however,  that  his  his  faith,  remembering  the  persecutions  wbi<» 
^p^l^Vould  have  been  preserved  to  this  time,    had  left  a  hereditary  grudge  against  the  chorea 
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'nds  of  the  teoendtnis  of  Brenioftlkm  with  th*  girrifoB,  whkh,  ditr  «n 

't  yerj  friendlr  fbelinipi  iadedriTe  engagemeiit  with  the  Fninch  flc«t» 

or  the  olbhooto  it  poyed  imrowcerfuL    For  hU  ooodoct  In  this 

'«7.    When  Kin^'t  MMineai  be  was  iopeneded,  and  oo  hU  retnra 

't  in  1749,  Dr.  home  was  brooght  to  a  ooart  nytftieL    AAera 

*nge  of  win-  long  trial  he  waa  ftmsd  goilt/  d  eowaniice  ia 

"^^                                             rljaqiure«  the  weaenoe  of  the  enem/,  mod  aettiaoced  to 

the  tanamM  be  abot«  bat  recommended  to  mercj.    Ia  apite. 

me  port-holm  howoTer,  of  all  done  in  hia  laror,  hU  poUtkai 

■i  a  fair  ATerace  enemiea  prermilad,  and,  March  li,  1757,  he  waa 

'.  their  phu)e  in  the  ezeeoted  at  Portamonth.    The  nnanlmoqa  rtt" 

*K.'S  Spent  the  rest  of  diet  of  poaterit7  baa  aeqnittad  Bjrng  of  the 

•                             <.^pected  even  hj  those  chtfge  for  which  he  waa  ooodcmoed,  and  baa 

1  bis  politics,  until  be  died  in^mted  to  the  ministry  of  the  day  the  inle- 

.  le  retained  his  lojraJtj  to  the  mona  crime  of  sacrifiriog  him  for  the  parpoae  of 

ued  it  to  hia  S  daoghtersi  who  diverting  popular  odium  from  themteives  lor 

^  then  on  the  skirts  of  the  town,  their  inert  eoodnct  of  the  war.    Byng  might 

I  far   from  ita  territorial  ceotre.  not  baye  been  the  worthy  socc»<aor  cf  Hlake  or 

iii^  Britannic  m^esty  had  no  more  Anson,  bnt  his  sUipe  were  ttDteeworthy,  IU« 

lojecta  in  his  dominions  than  Ibese  9  Tw«iifM»«1^  and  worse  equipped.    Hi«  lisiilt«  at  the 

,  who  remained  living  monuments  of  the  most,  amoonted  to  excessive  cantiun ;  but  hb  nn- 

anga,  habitSi  and  opinions  of  the  last  oantmy  popoUrity  si>conded  the  schemes  of  intrignerc 

til  far  into  this.    The  annrivor  of  the  2  died  BTKK£R.Sli<  )£K,  Koaonija  vax,  a  I>Qtrh 

late   as  1887.^  Hia   son,  ICATim,  who  Jorist.  bom  at  Middelbarg,  hi  Zealand,  in  1«TS, 

be^an  life  as  A  Congregational  minister,  and  died  April  18, 1743.    His  most  impurunt  wtjrk, 

was  for  several  years  settled  in  New  London,  entitlea  Ob$erw»tionm  Jurio  Rom^tii,  in  whirh 

Ooon.,  became  an  Episcopalian  In  1768,  and  he  faivestigates  the  origin,  tracee  the  pirngre**, 

was  for  several  years  rector  of  Christ^  chorch,  and  delineates  the  character  of  the  Rucnan  jan«» 

Boston.     He   left    Boston   with   the  tones,  pmdeoce,  consists  of  8  books,  and  was  pab* 

and  died  rector  of  a  chm^  in  St.  John\  in  lished  in  9  perU  in  1710  and  1733. 

1814.    He  waa  a  man  of  good  parts  and  learn*  BYRD,  Wouax,  colonel,  a  di»tingnl«hed  rlt- 

lag)  and  received  the  honorarr  degree  of  D.  D.  iaen  of  Virginia,  bom  about  1660,  died  in  1743. 

from  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  received  a  liberal  education  in  England,  p(>*- 

BYNG,  GioBOK  (Vi8cor5T  Tourdtotoh),  an  semcd  one  of  the  largest  librarive  in  the  ouU 

Boglish  Admiral,  born  in  Wrotham,  Kent,  Jan.  onies,  and,  having  a  large  pm^wrty,  lived  In  a 

^7, 1663,  died  in  London,  Jan.  17, 1783,  served  splendid  style,  uimvallod  in  Vinnnia.    He  was 

io  the  British  navy  as  midshipman  until  hia  a  member  oi  the  oooocil  in  IG**:!.     In  1CK9, 

18th  year,  when  he  Joined  the  land  service,  when  about  300  French  ProtestanU  arrived  in 

He  was  in  tlie  famoua  Tangiers  ro^eut,  in  Virginia,  flying  frtxn  persccutifHi  in  France,  lie 

which,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  became  fieutenant.  extended  to  them  the  nuj^t  generuof  assifttanoe. 

Soon  after  he  again  Joined  the  navy,  and  was  se-  In  1723  be  was  one  of  the  c<>mmi«iiun<>ri  ibr 

verely  wounded  in  a  conflict  between  the  Ph<»-  establishing  the  boundary  line  between  Yiridnia 

nix  wdA  a  (yingalese  pirate  in  the  East  Indies,  and  North  Carolina.    He  was  a  metnltcr  of  the 

He  wasin  Sir  George  Bookers  expedition,and  waa  royal  aociety,  and  wrote  for  the  **  Phil<MM»ph» 

made  rear-admiral  for  his  aervices  at  the  battle  Seal  Transactions*'  an  account  of  a  negro  boy 

of  Malaga.     Having  been  previously  elected  dujpled  with  white  spots, 

member  of  poriiament  for  Plymouth,  he  was,  in  BY ROIUS,  Jrsn's,  property  Jomt  BCnoi,  a 

1721,  created  Vlsconnt  Torrington,  and  flnally  Swiss  inventor,  bom  at  Lichten«tclg,  in  8witier* 

raised  to  the  office  of  flrst  lord  of  the  admiralty,  land,  Feb.  28,  1552,  died  at  Csswl,  Germany, 

BYNG,  Jomr,  British  adminU,  bom  1704,  1633.    He  had  great  mechanical  tngennitv,  with 

died  March  14,  1757,  4th  son  of  the  pre-  talent  for  the  exact  sciences,  and,  in  1579,  waa 

ceding;  known   to  posterity  by  the   miitfor-  invited  to  Cassel  and  attached  to  the  observatory 

tunes  which  closed  his  life.    In  1756,  Minorca  in  that  city.     Having  constructed  a  c«U*<»tUl 

being  menaced  by  the  French,  Admbal  Byng  ^be  which  attracted  Uie  attention  of  Kodolf  II. 

WIS  qipointed  commander  of  a  squadron  con*  emperor  of  Germany,  and  having  b«vn  invited 

Kiting  of  10  abipa  of  the  line,  with  which  he  by  that  monarch  to  enter  hia  service,  he  re* 

ProMded  to  its  reliet    After  arriving  in  the  moved  to  Vienna  in  1004,  where  he  continued 

Mediterranean,  finding  his  equipmenta  inade-  to  reside  until  the  year  preceding  his  desth. 

qnste  to  the  service  required,  he  sailed  for  Gib*  He  drew  up  certain  tables,  which  were  simtUr 

nltar  to  get  provisions  and  refit.     He  now  to  those  afterward  published  by  NM>ier  in  hit 

learned  that  the  French  had  succeeded  in  land*  ^  Canon^  of  logarithms.    Byrgiua  invented  a 

ing  19,000  men  in  Minorca,  and  had  reduced  number  of  uaefol  instruments,  among  whi<*h 

nearly  the  whole  of  the  ialand.    A  council  of  were  a  sector  and  a  |K>ndulnro  clock;  but  the 

irar  agreed  that  relief  would  be  imposmble  invention  of  this  latter  is  attributed  by  some  to 

sgainst  the  overpowering  French  fleet.    Byng^  a  later  period, 

severthelea^  did  endeavor  to  establish  com*  BYBOM,  Joax,  an  English  poet,  born  at 
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and  snAkes,  as  well  as  the  jonng  of  game,  both  had  his  reputation  depended  on  the  merits  of 
winsed  and  fiir-bearing,  among  which  thejmake  his  poetical  effusions.  The  cheerful  flow  of  his 
sad  havoc,  all  the  varieties  of  this  sab-family,  spirits,  and  frank  gajety  of  his  conversation, 
except  the  IGssissippi  kite,  which  has,  as  re-  seem  to  have  been  something  ont  of  tiie  corn- 
marked  above>  the  high-soaring  and  sweeping  mon  way,  and  to  have  left  an  endoring  murk  on 
flight  of  the  ffucons,  oloselj  resemble  the  owls,  the  memories  of  that  generation.  His  pietjr 
These  birds  most  on  no  account  be  confounded  was  tinctured  with  no  asceticism.  He  was  not 
wil^  the  American  vultures,  of  which  there  one  who  refrained  **  when  God  sent  a  cbeerfal 
are  2  species  foimd  in  the  United  States,  the  hour,"  and  the  lively  sallies  of  his  sprigbtly  im- 
eathartes  aurc^  or  turkey  buzzard,  as  it  is  agination,  always  kept  within  the  limits  of  de- 
erroneously  called,  and  the  eatharte$  atrattu^  oornm,  were  restrained  by  no  fear  of  ii^uring 
or  carrion  crow,  as  it  is  misnamed  in  the  South,  his  personal  or  clerical  dignity.  Many  of  hb 
These  birds  are  pure  vultures,  having  the  bare  sayings  are  still  preserved  in  the  populc^  mind, 
fleshy  necks  and  carrion  habits  of  that  most  and  probably  many  more  are  bestowed  upon 
disgusting  class  of  birds,  and  do  not  bear  the  him  to  which  he  had  no  claim.  They  do  not 
most  remote  resemblance,  in  figure,  flight,  or  often  rise  above  the  dignity  of  thejMnmomoita 
habits,  much  less  in  structural  characteristics,  or  pun ;  but  they  have  had  the  ef&ct  of  amto- 
to  the  family  of  buzzards,  with  which,  through  ing  his  contemporaries  and  making  his  name 
an  almost  universal  blunder  of  nomenclature,  remembered.  That  his  vivadous  temperament, 
they  have  been,  it  is  to  be  feared,  irrevocably  however,  was  not  the  effect  of  specific  levitj  of 
oonfounded.  character,  was  proved  by  the  personal  sacrifices 

BUZZABD^S  BAY,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Has-  he  submitted  to  rather  than  be  false  to  his  ideas 

saohusetts,  80  miles  long  by  a  mean  width  of  of  public  duty.    During  the  heat  and  tonooil 

7,  contains  the  harbors  of  New  Bedford.  Fair  of  the  times  preceding  the  revolution,  and 

Baven,Bochester,andWareham.  It  is  sheltered  the  political  agitations,  of  which  Boston  was 

from  the  ocean,  and  separated  from  the  Vine-  then  the  centre,  he  maintained  his  allegiance  to 

yard  sound,  by  the  Elizabeth  islands.  the  British  crown  with   unfaltering  fidelity. 

BTLES,  l^LTHSB,  a  minister  of  Boston,  of  However  mistaken  his  ideas  on  this  subject  may 
considerable  note  in  the  last  oentury,  and  of  a  now  be  esteemed,  no  one  can  doubt  thesinceri- 
good  deal  of  local  and  traditionary  interest  in  ty  of  his  loyalty,  nor  the  high  sense  of  duty 
his  native  place  to  this  day,  bom  in  1706,  died  under  which  he  acted.    After  naving  been  hap- 
in  1788.    He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  pily  xmited  with  his  parish  for  more  than  SO 
1725,  and,  embracing  the  profession  of  the  minis-  years,  his  connection  with  it  was  dissolved  in 
try,  was  ordained  over  the  church  in  HoUis  1770,  he  being  then  70  years  of  i^^  onacooont 
streel^inBoston,  in  the  year  1788,  and  obtained  of  his  political  opinions,  and  his  utterance  of 
A  distinguished  position  among  the  oontempo-  them  in  the  pulpit  by  prayers  for  the  king  and 
rary  clergy.  He  was  learned  after  the  manner  of  royal  family.    Thenext  yearhe  wasdenooneed 
those  times,  and  was  more  addicted  to  literary  in  town  meeting  as  an  enemy  to  the  country, 
recreations,  and  had  a  keener  relish  of  the  later  and  subsequently  arrested,  held  to  1)ail,  tried, 
humanities,  than  was  then  common  among  the  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  a  gnard-sbip, 
members  of  his  profesaion.    To  his  reputation  and  to  subsequent  ejdle.    This  sentence  was 
for  solid  learning  and  theolo^cal  research  he  afterward   conunuted,  probably  throngh  tbe 
probably  owed  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divini-  respect  felt  for  his  spirit  and  a  kindly  reoollec- 
ty,  which  was  bestowed  upon  him   by  the  tion  of  his  humor,  to  confinement  in  his  own 
nniversitjr  of  Aberdeen  hi  1765.    At  that  time  house.   This  was  carried  into  effect,  and  he  was 
these  diatinctions,  now  so  common,  were  rarely  detained  a  prisoner  in  his  house,  with  a  sentinel 
enjoyed  bvAmerican  divines.    As  a  proof  of  his  before  the  door.    This  severity  waa  aoon  relaxed 
recognized  exoeUence  in  polite  letters,  we  may  for  a  while,  and  afterward  renewed.    One  of  tbe 
accept  the  fisot  that  he  was  the  correspondent  stories  told  of  him  is,  that  wishing  to  have  aa 
of  some  of  the  chi^  poets  and  authors  of  £ng-  errand  done  at  a  distance,  he  aeJced  tbe  sentry 
land.     Letters  from  Pope   and   Swift   were  Uf  undertake  it    The  man  objected  on  tlM 
among  the  relics  of  his  life  which  were  pre-  ground  that  he  could  not  leave  the  door  mh 
'  served  with  pious  care  by  Mb  2  daughters,  who  guarded ;  on  which  the  doctor  volunteered  to 
lived  to  an  extreme  old  age.     He  was  himsdf  be  his  substitute,  and  accordingly  was  seen  by 
a  votary  of  the  muses  in  a  small  way,  and  a  some  one  in  authority,  in  powdered  wig  and 
volume  of  hb  miscellaneous  poems  was  pub-  cocked  hat,  with  a  musket  on  his  dioulder,w^- 
lishedinl744.  He  gave  an  early  expression,  too,  ing  up  and  down  before  his  house,  keeping 
to  the  loyalty  which  distinguished  Lis  character  giurd  over  himself.    His  release  from  custody 
through  life,  in  a  poem  on  the  death  of  George  soon  followed,  on  which  occasion,  alluding  to 
I.  and  the  succession  of  his  son,  in  1727,  when  these  changes  of  treatment,  he  said  that  he  had 
he  was  but  21  years  of  age.    He  also  tempered  been  **  guurded,  regarded,   and    disregarded* 
the  bereavement   which    Governor    Belcher  Dr.  Byles  waa  of  the  Congregational  order. 
had  suffered  in  the  loss  of  his  wife  in  1784,  by  which  formed  the  steple  of  the  ecdeaastlcal 
such  consolation  as  an  elegiac  epistie  could  esteblishment  of  New  England.    Like  most  <n 
convey*    It  is  not  likely,  however,  tiiat  his  his  faith,  remembering  the  perseontions  which 
name  would  have  been  preserved  to  this  time,  hadleft  a  hereditary  grudge  against  the  church 
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of  bgknd  in  the  minds  of  the  descendants  of  mnnioation  ^ith  tibe  garrison,  which,  after  an 
the  fWitansy  be  had  no  very  friendh*  feelings  indecisive  engagement  with  tiie  French  fleet, 
tofird  the  establishment,  or  the  oi&hoots  it  proved  nnsnocessfol.    For  his  conduct  in  this 
lid  sent  forth  into  this  coontry.    When  King's  business  he  was  superseded,  and  on  his  return 
tibpel,  jet  standing,  was  built  in  1749,  Dr.  home  was  brought  to  a  court  martial.    After  a 
Bfla  was  looking  at  the  lower  range  of  win-  long  trial  he  was  found  guiltj  of  cowardice  in 
iam^  wluoh  are  small,  deep,  and  nearly  square,  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  sentenced  to 
'^I  have  often  beard,"  said  he,  *'  of  the  canons  be  shot^  but  recommended  to  mercy.    In  spite, 
of  tiie  church,  but  I  never  saw  the  part-holes  however,  of  all  done  in  his  favor,  his  political 
before.''    This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  enemies  prevailed,  and,  March  14^  1757,  he  was 
of  the  moia  which  have  kept  their  place  in  the  executed  at  Portsmouth.    The  unanimous  ver- 
popular  memory. — Dr,  Byles  spent  thereat  of- -^ict  of  posterity  has  acquitted  Byng  of  the 
iusdays  in  Boston,  well  respected  even  by  those  charge  for  which  he  was  condemned,  and  has 
who  most  duapprored  his  politics,  nntil  he  died  imputed  to  the  ministry  of  the  day  the  infia- 
at  the  age  of  ^.    He  retained  his  loyalty  to  the  mous  crime  of  sacrificing  him  for  the  purpose  of 
last,  and  beqaesthed  it  to  his  2  daughters,  who  diverting  popular  odium  from  themselves  for 
lived  in  his  boose,  then  on  the  skirts  of  tbe  town,  their  inert  conduct  of  the  war.    Byng  might 
but  now  not  far   from  its  territorial  centre,  not  have  been  the  worthy  successor  of  Blake  or 
Probably  lus  Britannic  majesty  had  no  more  Anson,  but  his  ships  were  nnseaworthy,  ill- 
loyal  snbjects  in  his  dommions  than  Uiese  2  manuM,  and  worse  equipped.    His  fault,  at  the 
ladies,  who  remauaed  living  monuments  of  the  most,  amounted  to  excessive  caution ;  but  his  un- 
feelings^  habitSi  and  opinions  of  the  last  century  popularity  seconded  the  schemes  of  intriguers, 
nntil  far  into  tbiai    The  survivor  of  the  2  died  BTNKERSHOEE.  Kobneus  tan,  a  Dutch 
as  iate   as  1887. — His    son,  Mathbb,   who  jurist,  bom  at  Middelburg,  in  Zealand,  in  1673, 
began  life  as  a  Congregational  minister,  and  died  AprU  16, 1748.    His  most  important  work, 
was  for  sereral  years  settled  in  New  London,  entitlea  Obaervationes  Juris  £oman%  in  which 
Ooon.,  became  an  Episcopalian  in  1768,  and  he  investigates  the  origin,  traces  the  progress, 
was  &r  several  years  rector  of  Christ's  diurch,  and  delineates  the  character  of  the  Roman  juris- 
Boston.      He   left   Boston   with   the  tories,  prudence,  conosts  of  8  books,  and  was  pub- 
BDd  died  rector  of  a  church  in  St.  John's,  in  ushed  in  2  parts  in  1710  and  1783. 
1814.    He  was  a  man  of  good  parts  and  learn*  BYRD,  William,  colonel,  a  distinguished  cit- 
ing, and  zeomved  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  izen  of  Virginia,  bom  about  1660,  died  in  1748. 
frrai  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  received  a  liberal, education  in  England,  pos^ 
BTNG,  GaoBox  (Viacorsirr  Tobsingtok),  an  sessed  one  of  the  lai^est  libraries  in  the  col- 
English  admiral,  bom  in  Wrotham,  Kent,  Jan.  onies,  and,  having  a  large  property,  lived  in  a 
27, 1663,  died  in  London,  Jan.  17, 1788,  served  splendid  style,  unrivalled  in  Virginia.    He  was 
in  the  British  navy  as  midshipman  until  his  a  member  of  the  council  in  1682.     In  1699, 
ISth  year,  when  he  joined  the  land  service,  when  about  800  French  Protestants  arrived  in 
He  was  in  the  famous  Tangiers  regiment,  in  Virginia,  flying  from  persecution  in  France,  he 
which,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  became  Sen  tenant,  extended  to  them  the  most  generous  assistance. 
Soon  after  he  agun  joined  the  navy,  and  was  se-  In  1728  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
nxtij  wonnded  in  a  conflict  between  the  Phoe-  establishing  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia 
nix  and  a  Cingalese  pirate  in  ^e  East  Indies,  and  North  Carolina.    He  was  a  member  of  the 
He  was  in  Sir  George  Rooke's  expedition,  and  was  royal  society,  and  wrote  for  the  '^Philosoph- 
made  rear-admiral  for  his  services  at  the  battle  leal  Transactions"  an  account  of  a  negro  boy 
of  Malaga.     Having  been  previously  elected  dappled  with  white  spots, 
nember  of  parliament  for  Plymouth,  he  was,  in  '    BYRGIUS,  Justus,  properly  Jobst  Bfhsoi,  a 
1721,  created  Viscount  Torrington,  and  finally  Swiss  inventor,  bom  at  Lichtensteig,  in  Switzer- 
nised  tothe  offioe  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  land,  Feb.  28, 1552,  died  at  Cassel,  Germany, 
BYNG,  JoHsr,  British  admiral,  bom  1704,  1688.    He  had  great  mechanical  ingenuity,  with 
died  March  14,   1757,  4th  son  of  the  pre-  talent  for  the  exact  science^  and,  in  1579,  was 
ceding,  known   to  posterity  by  the   misfor-  invited  to  Cassel  and  attached  to  the  observatory 
toaes  which  closed  his  life.    In  1756,  Minorca  in  Uiat  city.     Having  constracted  a  celestial 
being  menaced  by  the  French,  Admiral  Byng  globe  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Rudolf  11^ 
WIS  appointed  commander  of  a  squadron  con*  emperor  of  Germany,  and  having  been  invited 
Rsting  of  10  ahips  of  the  line,  with  which  he  by  that  monarch  to  enter  his  service,  he  re- 
proceeded  to  its  relief.    After  arriving  in  the  moved  to  Vienna  in  1604,  where  he  continued 
^Ce^fiterranean,  fioding  his  equipments  inade-  to  reside  until  the  year  preceding  his  death. 
qoste  to  the  service  required,  he  sailed  for  Gib-  He  drew  up  certain  tables,  which  were  similar 
nltar  to  get  provbions  and  refit.     He  now  to  those  afterward  published  by^  Napier  in  his 
Ittrned  that  the  French  had  succeeded  in  land-  "  Canon"  of  logarithms.    Byrgius  mvented  a 
ing  19,000  men  in  Minorca,  and  had  reduced  number  of  useful  instraments,  among  which 
oearly  the  whole  of  the  island.    A  council  of  were  a  sector  and  a  pendulum  clock;  but  the 
*ar  agreed  that  relief  would  be  impossible  invention  of  this  latter  is  attributed  by  some  to 
ss^iust  the  overpowering  fVench  fleet.    Byng,  a  later  period. 
neTertheleasi  did  endeavor  to  establish  com-  BYROM,  Johk,  an  Eogliah  poet,  born  at 
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Eersall,  near  Manchester,  in  1691,  died  in  the  ezdnded  hj  his  lameness,  an  infirmitr  vhidi 
latter  citj  Sept.  28, 1768.    His  literary  repnta^  was  to  him  a  constant  sonrce  of  mortificatioa. 
tion  depends  npon  his  pastoral  of  '^Oolin  and  His  health,  which  was  aJways  delicate,  rafferod 
Phoebe,'*  which  appeared  in  No.  608  of  the  from  his  mode  of  life ;  his  fortune,  too,  be- 
'' Spectator,"  beginning,  *^M7time,0  7emn8es,  came  deranged,  while,  above  all,  his  restless 
was  happilv  spent"     He  was  a  graduate  of  disposition  allowed  him  no  repose.    He  took 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  a  member  of  the  to  politics  for  variety's  sake,  and  having  reached 
royal  society,  stndied  medicine  for  some  time  in  his  Slst  year  in  1809  he  was  entitled  to  hu 
France,  had  his  property  withheld  from  him  by  seat  in  the  honse  of  lords,  bnt  his  reputation 
his  rehttives  on  contracting  a  marriage  of  which  had  already  snnk  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  he  foond 
they  did  not  approve,  and  eked  out  for  several  not  one  single  peer  ready  to  introduce  him,  ac- 
years  a  precarions  existence  as  a  short-hand  cording  to  ue  custom  of  that  assembly,  and  be 
writer,  until  an  estate  devolved  on  him  by  the  had  to  perform  the  ceremony  himself.  He  took 
death  of  his  brother.    His  works  were  pub-  his  seat  on  the  opposition  benches,  and  duriiif 
lished  in  Manchester  in  1778,  in  2  vols.  8  vo,  and  his  brief  presence  in  the  house  he  made  speeches 
a  new  edition,  with  an  anonymous  sketch  of  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  of  the 
his  life,  appealed  at  Leeds  in  1814»  riotous  weavers  of  Birmingham,  which  evinced 
BYRON,  GsoBGB  GrOBDON  NoEL,  lord,  an  Eng-  but  little  talent  for  parliamentary  oratorj.  He 
lish  poet,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  22, 1788,  di^  left  EngUmd  in  1809,  and  in  companv  with  hii 
at  Miasolonghi,  Greece,  April  19,  1824.    His  friend  Mr.  J.  0.  Hobhouse  (now  lora  Broogb- 
father's  family  traced  its  origin  back  to  the  ton),    visited   Portugal,    Spain,   and  Greece, 
times  of  William  the  Conqueror,  being  descend-  and   gave   a   picturesque   description  of  his 
ed  from  the  ancient  Norman  family  of  Biron.  travels   in  his  "•  Childo  Harold,'*  which  ap* 
On  his  mother's  side  he  was  related  to  the  peered  in  1812.    It  was  during  this  Journey  thii 
roval  family  of  Scotland.     His  grandfather,  ne  swam  across  the  Hellespont.    On  his  rctorn 
John  Byron,  was  a  British  admiral.    His  father,  to  England  he  attracted  much  attention  in 
Capt  Byron,  who  led  a  life  of  such  dissipation,  society.    His  high  descent,  his  interesting  conn- 
that  he  obtained   the   name  of  Crazy  Jack  tenance,  his  chivalrio  bearing,  his  literary  fame, 
Byron,  died   abroad  a   few  years   after  the  the  romance  of  his  travels,  combined  to  snr* 
birth  of  his  son,  after  having  deserted  Byron's  round  him  with  a  prestige  which  fascinated  the 
mother  (Catharine  Gordon),  whose  wealth  he  imagination  of  poetical  ladies,  who  wore  rib- 
had  squandered  in  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  bona  in  his  honor,  while  even  more  Tigoroo! 
necessary  for  her  to  retire  with  her  son  to  the  intellects  felt  disposed  to  pay  homage  to  hii 
neighborhood  of  Aberdeen.    He  received  the  genius.   The  enthusiasm  rose  high.    His  most 
first  rudiments  of  education  at  Aberdeen,  and  his  servile  admirers  turned  their  collars  down  after 
mother  placed  him  afterward  in  the  school  of  his  fashion,  and  Byron  collars,  knots,  ties,  cam« 
Dr.  Glennie  at  Dul  wich.    The  death  of  his  great-  into  fashion.  Yet  the  whole  nature  of  the  tm 
ande  brought  him  into  possession  of  the  title  was  so  totally  at  war  with  English  ideas  of  cod- 
and  the  fimiily-seat,  Newstead  abbey,  in  the  ventionality  and  propriety,  that  the  conserralive 
county  of  Nottingham,  and  he  was  placed  under  and  prosaic  portion  of  society  kept  aloof  from 
the  wardship  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  sent  him  as  they  would  from  some  fimtastio  k- 
under  his  direction,  first  in  1801,  to  Harrow,  former,  while  church  people  shunned  him  tf 
where  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  among  his  they  would  a  cannibal.    In  the  public  mind 
classmates,  and  subsequently,  in  1805,  to  Cam-  he  was  personally  identified  with  his  poeticAl 
bridge,  where  he  rebelled  against  the  authority  creations,  which,  indeed,  all  bore  more  or  )c^j 
of  the  university,  and  where  poetir  became  his  striking   resemblance   to   himself.     In  r>Pj^ 
chief  study.    In  his  19th  year,  on  leaving  Cam-  succession  appeared  the  *'  Giaour,"  the  "  Bnd^ 
bridge,  he  came  out  with  his  first  public  eflTort,  of  Abydos,'*  the  *'  Corsair,"  "Lara,"  **P»^ 
"Hoursof  Idleness,"  which  was  severely  han-  sina,"  the  "Siege  of  Corinth," his  " Ode  to 
died  by  the  "Edinburgh  Review."  In  1809  the  Napoleon,"  and  various*  other  eflfusions.    Od 
poet  hurled  against  his  adverse  critics  a  caustic  Jan.  2, 1816,  he  married  Miss  ]^banke  Nod,  s 
satire,  which,  under  the  title  of  "  English  Bards  lady  of  considerable  attainments,  but  as  stesduv 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  produced  a  strong  sen*  governed  by  the  dictates  of  common  sense  so^ 
sation  at  the  time,  although  Byron  himself  re-  of  propriety,  as  he  was  wildly  tossed  ab^ 
gretted  its  publication  afterward.    In  1809  he  by  tne  impidses  of  passion  and  imagination,   at 
published  "  Imitations  and  TransUtions  from  the  was  separated  from  her  in  the  suraequent  year, 
Ancient  and  Modem  Classics,  together  with  after  she  had  borne  him  a  daughter,  tlie  A<» 
Original  Poems."    While  still  at  Harrow  he  fell  whom  he  loved  poetically  with  tlie  glowmg 
desperatelv  in  love  with  Miss  Chaworth,  whose  devotion  of  his  vehement  nature.    His  separa* 
father  haa  been  killed  by  Byron's  great-uncle  tion  from  his  wife  produced  a  great  8e°sauon, 
in  a  duel;  but  the  lady  married  Mr.  Musters,  the  odium  of  which  chiefiy  fell  upon  Lord  ivr- 
one  of  her  older  admirers.    This  exasperated  ron.  who  in  1816  left  England  for  the  lost  ume. 
the  poet,  and  to  drown  his  sorrow  he  plunged  with  the  determination  of  never  retunJing* 
into  dissipation.     For  some  time  he  lived  a  Involved  in  pecuniary  difilcnlties,  and  witii  a 
life  of  revelry,  and  delighted  in  aquatic  sports  heart  bleeding  from  a  thousand  imsginaiT  ^^ 
and  kindred  exerdses,  but  from  dancing  he  was  real  wounds,  Byron  presented  at  that  ume  a 
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^eiect  picture  of  woe  and  despair.   There  was  keen  and  tme  analysifl  of  character.    His  he- 

smahiBg  too  in  his  own  gloomy  reflectiona  roines  are  creatares  of  the  fancy,  and  hear 

r^  pandered  to  the  morhid  cravings  of  his  greater  resemhlance  to  poetical  honris  than  to 

isspnation,  and   npon  his  own  miseries  he  real  women.    His  heroes  are  so  many  Lord  By- 

jKcoed  at  times  to  gloat  with  exalting  delight,  rons  in  disguise.    This  concentration  of  indi* 

(X  a  gentle  and  generona  disposition,  he  took  a  vidnality  imparts  a  singolar  power  and  fascina- 

£splar  pleasure  in  attitadinizing  as  a  misan*  tion  to  his  characters.    The  glories  of  antiquity, 

^pist,  and  while  in  thia  strange  mood  he  tray-  great  hattles  for  freedom,  popnlar  npheavings 

e&dd  in  his  nsoal  lordly  manner  oyer  the  most  against  tyranny,  Goethe  and  Napoleon,  the  som- 

beantifal  parts  of  the  continent    Having  spent  bre  mcgesty  of  the  Alps  and  the  terrible  splen- 

Ibe  sommer  of  181 6  in  Switzerland,  he  afterward  dor  of  Vesavius— all  things  and  men,  thoughts 

took  up  1^  abode  at  Venice,  and  snbseqfuently  at  and  associations,  grand  and  colossal — ^attracted 

Bavenna^PisB,  and  Genoa.    While  astonishing  in  turns  his  insatiable  imagination.    But  while 

even  the  Venetians  by  his  diseipaticms,  he  would  his  head  was  glowing  with  intoxicating  im- 

sometime  withdraw  from  his  companion&  and  agery,  his  heart  was  that  of  a  British  peer,  and 

pass  a  ni^t  in  study  and  conversation  with  the  with  all  his  poeticid  sympathies  for  humanity 

monks  in  Ihe  neighboring  cloisters.    He  lived  and  liberty,  ms  pride  of  birUi  created  a  gujf 

at  Ravenna  in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  between  1dm  and  what  he  considered  lower 

an  Italian  utnamorato  of  his,  the  beautiful  Ooun-  mortals.     The   poetical  effusions   of  such  a 

less  Guiodoii,  whose  imaginative  nature  was  at*  strangely  blended  and  pictures(][ue  individuality 

tractive  to  the  poet  in  tiie  same  proportion  as  could  not  but  produce  a  strons  unpression  upon 

the  prosafo  temperament  of  his  wife  had  been  the  literary  world.     Especiiuly  to  the  young 

uDcoogeniaL    When  the  father  and  brother  of  and  the  enthusiastic,  there  was  an  irresistible 

Galocioli^  the   counts  Gamba,   were  expelled  charm  in  his  muse.  The  magnetism  of  his  pres- 

from  Ravenna  for  ptohtical  reasons.  Lord  Byron  ence,  the  glitter  of  his  rank,  the  romance  of  his 

took  the  whole  fkmily  under  his  protection,  and  life,  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  contributed 

removed  to  Fisa,  whither  the  countess  followed  powerfully  to  awaken  interest  in  his  behalf^ 

blm.    WhUeherehe  lost  his  illegitimate  daugh-  not  only  in  England,  but  aU.  over  Europe,  and 

ter  An^ra,  and  his  friend  Shelley,  whose  tragic  especially  in  Germany,  where  his  morbid  tone 

end  prodticed  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  found  many  admirers  and  imitators. — ^He  was 

In  1823,  when  the  residence  at  Pisa,  too,  proved  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estate  by  his  cousin, 

dso^rons  to  the  Gambas,  he  removed  to  Genoa,  Geobgb  Anson  Bybok,  born  March  8,  1789, 

vbere  they  all  remained  untU  July,  1823,  when  who  is  a  rear  admiral  on  the  reserve  list,  lord 

Ms  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Greece  drew  in  waiting  to  the  queen,  and  vice-president  of 

Lim  to  that  country.    In  Greece  he  threw  all  the  royal  naval  school.    Beside  his  only  legiti- 

the  energy  of  his  nature  into  the  cause  of  Gre-  mate  child  and  heiress.  Lord  Byron  left  an- 

osn  liberty.     He  presented  £12,000  to  the  other  daughter  in  Italy,  to  whom  he  bequeath- 

Greek  goTemment,  and  organized  at  his  own  ed  £5,000  on  condition  of  her  not  marrying  an 

expense   a  brigade  of  Snliotes,  his  intention  Engli^man. — ^Dowager  Lady  Byron,  Baroness 

hetng  to  lead  an  expedition  against  Lepanto.  Wentworth  (Anna  Isabella),  born  May  17, 

But  he  ffuled  to  reconcile  the  iarring  elements  1792,  was  the  poet's  wife  from  Jan.  2, 1815,  to 

of  Greece,  or  even  to  control  the  unruly  dispo-  Jan.  15, 1816,  when  the  separation  took  place. 

atkuof  his  own  soldiery.  This  want  of  success  Lord  Byron  gave  the  following  description  of 

preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  in  February  he  was  her  daring  the   time  of  their  engagement: 

attacked  with  an  epileptic  fit    A  few  months  "Yesterday  a  very  pretty  letter  from  Anna- 

cfterward,  while  still  in  feeble  health,  he  ven*  bella,  which  I  answered.    What  an  odd  situ- 

uired  out  on  horseback  in  a  rainy  day.  Inflam-  ation   and  friendship  is  ours  I    without   one 

maUon  and  death  followed.    His  last  words  spark  of  love  on  either  side,  and  produced  by 

w€re:  **  My  wife,  my  child,  my  sister  I — ^you  circumstances  which  in  general  lead  to  coldness 

Lqow  aD — ^yon  must  say  all.^'  labile  mourning  on  one  side,  and  aversion  on  the  other.    She  is 

was  kept  for  him  for  21  days  in  Greece,  and  his  a  veiy  superior  woman,  and  very  little  spoiled, 

heart  preserved  in  the  mausoleum  of  MissolonghL  which  is  strange  in  an  neiress — a  girl  of  20 — a 

Count  Pietro  Ghimba  subsequently  escorted  his  peeress  that  is  to  be  in  her  own  right — an  only 

Tvnains  to  England,  where  they  were  buried  child,  and  a  iavante^  who  has  always  had  her 

near  Newstead  abbey. — After  Byron^s  second  own  way.    She  is  a  poetess,  a  matliematician, 

departare  from  England,  he  published,  beside  and  yet  withal  very  kind,  generous,  and  gentle, 

the  latter  port  of  Childe  Harold,  the  •*  Prisoner  with  very  little  pretension.    Any  other  head 

of  (Dillon,''  "Manfred,"  "Beppo,"  "Mazep-  would  be  turned  with  half  her  acquisitions,  and 

pa,"  "Don  Juan,'*  "Marino  Falieri,"  "Sar-  a  tenth  of  her  advantages."    Lady  Byron  was 

daoapalus,"    the     "Two    Foscari,"    "Cain,"  the   only  daughter   of  Sir  Kalph   Milbanke 

'^Heaven  and  Earth,"  "Werner,"  the  "Isl-  Noel,  and  succeeded,  Nov.  12,  1856,  to  the 

and,  or  Christian   and  his  Comrades,"  and  barony  of  Wentworth.    She  is  noted  for  her 

smaller  poems. — Lord   Byron  was  not  sue-  mentid  attainments,  and  for  her  liberal  disposi* 

ceasfol  as  a  dramatist.    His  plays  contain  fine  tion.    In  1856  she  sent  $350  to  the  New  £ng- 

dcclaoiation,  but  lack  movement  and  action  for  land  Kansas  emigration  society,  and  she  figures 

the  stage.    In  his  poetry  we  find  but  little  of  frequently  as  a  contributor  to  philanthropictd  en<« 
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terprises.— Hon.  AtrausTA  Ada,  only  child  of  plants  that  are  now  generally  supposed  to  be  the 

Lord  and  Lady  Byron — "  Ada,  sole  daughter  yonns  sboota  of  different  roecies  of  farm. 
of  my  house  and  heart"— bom  Dec  10,  1815,        BxSTROElL   Johan   Niklas,  a  Sweduh 

married,  Jaly  8,  1835,  William  King,  earl  of  sculptor,  bom  Dec.  18,  1T88,  at  Philippstadt, 

Lovelace,  died  sfov.  27,  1862.    Ada  inherit-  in  the  province  of  Wermeland,  excels  chiefly  in 

ed  the  restless  disposition  of  her  father;  and  the  basts  of  women  and  diildren.    In  1815,  the 

although  of  good  natural  abilities,  of  a  mathe-  king  of  Sweden,  whose  statue  he  had  executed, 

matical  turn  of  mind,  and  excelling  particularly  presented  him  with  a  house  and  a  stodio,  Bod 

as  a  chess  player,  she  delighted  in  speculating  gave  him  commissions  for  the  statoes  of  a  great 

in  railway  shares  and  on  the  turf.    The  insolv-  number  of  Swedish  sovereigns,  some  of  which 

ency  of  the  attorney  whom  she  employed  dis-  adorn  the  public  squares  of  Stockholm,  others 

closed  the  circumstances  to  her  husband,  who  the  royal  palace.    For  the  last  80  years  he  bas 

paid  all  her  liabilities;  but  the  unpleasantness  officiated  as  professor  at  the  Stockholm  academy, 
which  grew  out  of  the  discovery  preyed  upon        BYTOWN  (name  changed  to  Ottawa  in 

her  mind,  and  accelerated  her  death.  1864),  the  capital  of  Carleton  co.,  Canada  Wesk 

BYRON,  John,  a  British  admiral,  grand-  It  is  situated  on  the  Ottawa  river,  and  connect- 
father  of  Lord  Byron,  bom  Nov.  8, 1728,  died  ed  bv  railroad  with  Prescott,  and  by  theBidem 
April  10,  1766.  While  still  very  young  he  canal  with  Kingston.  It  is  ^vided  into  an  op- 
accompanied  Anson  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  per  and  a  lower  town,  and  contains  a  hospital, 
round  the  world,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  Pa*  a  nunnery,  4  branch  banks,  a  telegraph  com* 
cifio  coast,  and  conducted  by  the  Indians  to  pany,  7  insurance  agenciea,  printing  offices, 
Chiloe,  where  he  remained  till  1744.  He  was  factories,  machine  shops,  founderies,  gas  worb, 
nicknamed  by  the  sailors  '^  Fod-Weather  Jack,"  and  about  50  stores.  Five  newspapers  are  pub* 
on  account  of  the  many  hardships  he  had  en-  lished  here,  and  the  town  is  one  of  the  moA 
dured.  In  1758  he  commanded  8  ships  of  the  flourishing  in  Canada  West.  The  value  of  as- 
line,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  seseed  property  in  1856  was  $8,800,000.  A 
France.  Subsequently  he  was  employed  by  large  Uade,  chiefly  in  lumber,  is  carried  on  bj 
George  III.  on  an  exploring  voyage  between  the  means  of  the  river  and  canal.  At  the  western 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  southern  part  of  extremity  of  the  city  are  the  celebrated  Chsa- 
America.  After  tduching  at  Madeira  and  the  di^re  Falls,  spanned  by  a  suspension  hridge, 
Cape  Yerd  islands,  he  proceeded  to  Rio  de  which  unites  Upper  wiUi  Lower  Canada.  Thii 
Janeiro,  and  then  sailed  to  the  southern  part  town  was  designated  by  the  home  governiDeot, 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  visited  the  Falkmnd  in  1858,  as  ^e  future  permanent  capital  of  Can* 
islands,  where  he  met  Bougainville,  who  was  ada.    Pop.  10,000. 

founding  a  colony  there,  and  subsequently  di-        BYZANTINE   EMPIBE,    called  also  the 

rected  his  course  northward  to  the  island  of  Eoman   emnire   of    the   East,    the   Eastern 

Masafuero.    Thence,  sailing  westward,  he  dis-  empire,    and    the    Greek    empire.     On  tbe 

covered  the  isles  of  Disappointment  and  King  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  A.  D.  395, 

George's  island,  and  directing  his  course  north-  the  division  of  the  great  Roman  cnipiro  into 

ward,  discovered  2  more  islands,  which  he  call*  East  and  West  became  permanent    The  cASt* 

ed  Danger  and  Byron's  islands.    Sailing  by  the  em  portion,  with  Constantinople,  the  ancient 

Carolines  into  the  Chinese   seas,  he   passed  Byzantium,  for  its  capital,  was  bequeathed  to 

through  the  straits  of  Banca  to  Batavia,  and  in  the  elder  son  Arcadius,  with  whom  the  line  of 

Hay,  1T66,  arrived  in  England.    In  1769  he  was  Byzantine  emperors  properly  commences.  Tbe 

appconted  govemor  of  Newfoundland.   In  1T78  Byzantine  empire  beginning  A.  D.  895,  ended 

hewatched  the  movements  of  an  armament  sent  A.  D.  1463,  with  the  Mohammedan  conquest 

out  by  France  to  assist  the  Americans.    In  July,  of  Constantinople.    The  Eastem  empire  at  its 

1779,  he  fought  off  Grenada  an  indecisive  en-  inception  consisted  of  2  prefectures,  namely:  1, 

gagement  with  the  conunander  of  that  French  the  Orient^  including  5  dioceses,  Oriena  (proper), 

armament.  Count  d'Estaing,  and  on  his  return  Egypt,  Ama,  Pontns,  and  Thrace,  and  etnbraciog 

to  England,  withdrew  from  active  service.  all  the  Asiatic  regions  toward  the  Euphrates  and 

B  YS8US  (Gr.  /3v<ro-or),  a  Scripture  word  vari-  independent  Armenia,  and  the  African  coast  west 

ously  translated  fine  linen  and  silk,  and  supposed  of  Eayj^t  to  the  great  Syrtia ;  2,  the  prefecture 

by  some  to  have  been  cotton,  and  by  some  the  of  Illyricum,  with  the  two  dioceses  of  Maoe* 

asbestns  fabric.    There  appear  to  have  been  2  donia  and  Daoia.  embracing  the  countries  of  the 

Suite  different  qualities  of  the  byssus;  one,  lower  Danube,  we  whole  of  ancient  Macedooia, 

lie  finest,  used  for  the  habit  of  the  priests,  Helks,  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the  JSga^A&* 

and  the  other  for  that  of  the  Levites.    As  now  In  the  Crimea,  the  Byzantines  occupied  the 

used,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  hairy-like  fila-  cities  of  Theodosia,  Chersonesus,  near  Sebnsto- 

ments  that  proceed  from  the  base  of  the  foot  of  pol,  Eupatoria,  and  Dandaoa.    The  line  of  de- 

certain  molluscous  animals,  as  the  pinna  and  the  maroation  between  the  empires  of  the  East  and 

mussel,  and  which  serve,  by  being  attached  at  the  the  West  was  the  Danube,  from  a  little  abote 

other  extremity  to  rocks  and  other  substances,  Pesth  down  to  where  it  receives  the  Drinufl, 

to  hold  the  animal  in  its  place,  and  at  the  same  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  town  of  Scodra,  nov 

time  to  allow  it  some  motion.    The  name  was  Scutari,  on  the  Adriatic,  toward   the  great 

also  applied  to  a  variety  of  obscure  filamentous  Syrtia  off  the  coast  of  Qyrenuca  in  Africa. 
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Bs&Qs  waa  guardiAn  for  the  yoting  Arcadios ;  stored  an  outward  harmony  to  the  ohnroh. 

iitiT  the  overthrow  of  the  former  bj  Stilicho,  He  protected  his  empire  agunst  Theodoric  and 

&  minister  of  the  Western  empire,  the  eonndi  his  Goths  by  presents,  and  by  recommending 

£a&t>piiiS|  and  later,  Gainas,  the  murderer  of  them  to  march  upon  Italy  (488).    At  his  death, 

Mom^  sacceeded  to  the  premiership.  During  his  widow  Ariadne  married,  and  raised  to  the 

tMs  period  the  Goths  rayaged  Greece.    After  throne,  Anastasios  the  minister  (491-^18).    A 

the  dasth  of  Gainas  in  a  civil  war  excited  by  new  enemy  appeared  in  the  Bolgarians,  against 

Ik  ambition,  the  empire  was  ruled  by  the  im-  whom  he  protected  the  peninstda  in  which 

morel  and  avaricions  wife  of  Arcadios,  Eudoxia,  Constantinople  lies  by  bailding  across  it  the 

tiU  her  death  in  404.    The  young  son  of  Area-  celebrated  *4ong  walls,"  12  miles  in  length. 

dins,  Theodosins  II.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  His  £&yorable  disposition  toward  the   Mono- 

408.   Anthemins  administered  the  government  physites  caused  formidable  insurrections  against 

for  him  until  415,  and  then  his  sister,  the  prin-  nis  rule.    After  his  death,  Justin  I.,  a  Thra- 

oesa  Puloheria,  became  regent    Pulcheria  as-  oian,  and  commander  of  the  body-guard,  waa 

somed  the  name  of  Augusta,  governed  the  em-  nominated  emperor  by  the  soldiers  (618--52p. 

pore  ably,  and  excluded  her  brother  from  any  He  adopted  his  nephew  Justinian  as  his  heir. 

participation  in  its   administration.      Under  He    persecuted    the    Monophysites,  and  re-  . 

her  sway  a  successful  war  was   carried  on  ceived  the  powerful  support  of  the  orthodox 

against  the  Persiana,  and  the  Western  empire  clergy.    Justinian  I.  succeeded  him  (527-665). 

was  conquered  by  the  Byzantines  for  Yalentinian  Under  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  the  Byzantine 

HI.,  who  ceded  ike  province  of  Western  lUyria,  empire  attained  the  summit  of  its  glory.    The 

including  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  and  Noricum,  general  Belisarius  overthrew  the  empire  of  the 

as  a  recompense  therefor.    On  the  other  hand,  Vandals,  and  acouired  the  whole  of  northern 

Thrace  and  Macedonia  were  ravaged  with  im-  Africa  to  the  Meoiterranean,  repelled  the  Per- 

punity  by  Attila  and  his  Huna,  and  Pulcheria  sians  at  the  Euphrates,  conquered   Sardinia, 

WAS  obliged  to  purchase  peace  by  the  payment  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  isles  (538^,  and  de- 

of  an  annual  tribute  to  the  barbarians  (448).  fended  Ooustantinople  against  the  Bulgarians. 

The  Codess  Theodcnawus  was  drawn  up  in  this  Karses  followed  up  the  victories  of  Belisarius, 

reign.    After  the  death  of  her  brother,  Pulche-  destroyed  the  Ostrogothic  power  in  Italy  in  555, 

m  was  called  to  the  throne,  450.    She  was  the  and  restored  Italy  and  Sicily  to  the  sceptre  of 

first  female  who  ever  attained  to  this  dignity.  Byzantium.    Italy  was  governed  by  a  Greek 

She  gave  her  hand  to  the  sexagenarian  senator  exarch,  whose  residence  was  Bavenna,  the  last 

Mtfdan,  whose  prudence  and  valor  averted  the  capital  of  the  former  emperors  of  the  West.   In- 

Attacks  of  the  Huns  from  his  empire.    Shelter  dustry  flourished,  the  silk   culture  was  intro- 

vas  given  in  this  reign  to  the  Germans  and  duced  into  Europe,  civilization  progressed,  and 

Sarmatians,  who  fled  before  the  Huns.    Mar-  intellect  developed  itself^  in  the  long  reign  of 

dan  persuaded  Attila  to  wreak  his  thu*st  for  Justinian.    The'  code  of  civil  law,  then  drawn 

bloodshed  and  destruction  upon  Italy  and  the  np,  has  been  ever  since  a  leading  authority 

West,  iufltead  of  the  East ;  yet  the  yearly  tribute  among  the  jurists  of  all  civilized  nations.    The 

was  raised  by  Attila  from  500  pounds  of  gold  race-course  factions  of  blues,  greens,  reds,  and 

to  2,000,  and  a  piece  of  territory  to  the  south-  whites,  now  aocjuired  a  dangerous  license.    As 

vard  of  the  Danube  was  ceded  to  him.    Pul-  the  emperor  sided  with  the  blues,  the  greens 

ch«ria  died  in  458,  and  Marcian  reigned  4  years  rose  in  tumult,  and  were  only  put  down  after 

after  her  death.    Leo  I.,  a  Thracian  of  obscure  committing    fearful  ravages   in   the   capital. 

cri^  was  aI>pointed  emperor  (457-474).    His  The  Monophysite  quarrel  also  agitated  the  em- 

€xp«dition  against  the  Vandals  was  unsuccess-  pire.    In  640  the  consular  government  of  the 

foL   His  coronation  by  the  patriarch  of  Con-  capital  was  abolished,  and  about   the  same 

stutinople  is  aaid  to  be  the  earliest  example  of  period  the  last  schools  of  the  pagan  philoso- 

a  coronation   by  the  Christian   clergy.    Leo  phers  in  Athens  were  shut  np  by  imperial  oom- 

beiped  the  Romans  against  the  Vandals,  and  mand.    His  successor  was  the  unfortunate  hen- 

eojpyed  great  popularity  and  influence  at  Borne,  pecked  Justinus  IL  (565-578).    The  Lombards 

vbich  extended  even  to  nominating  their  rulers,  wrested  from  the  Byzantines  a  large  p^t  of 

His  grandchild,  Leo  U.,  aged  8  years,  was  his  Italy  (568) ;  Justinus  was  unsucces^ul  against 

EQcwasor,  bat  died  shortly  afterward.     Zeno  the  Persians,  and  the  Avars  plunderea   the 

tite  laaorian  (474r491)  sacceeded  him.    Basi-  provinces  on  the  Danube.    The  Bvzantine  gov- 

hcoB  drove  him  away  from  his  capital  in  475,  ernment  in  this  reign  allied  itself  for  the  first 

lad  made  himself  emperor.    At  this  period  a  time  with  Jesabool,  khan  of  the  Turks,  beyond 

fire  took  place  which  consumed  the  library  of  the  Caspian  sea,  against  their  common  enemy, 

Constantinople,  containing  120,000  manuscripts,  the   Persians,   and    received   an    ambassador 

the  treasures  of  classical  literature.    By  the  from  him.    Tiberius  II.  reigned  578-582.    He 

bdp  of  his  fellow-provincials,  Zeno  regained  purchased    peace  from  the  Avars,  and  was 

the  throne  in  477.    In  his  reign  serious  and  fortunate  against  Ohosroes  I.  king  of  the  Per- 

Uoody  disputes   arose   about  the   nature  of  sians.    His  general,  Mauritius,  who  g^ned  his 

C^iat  between  the  Monophysites  and  the  or-  victories  for  him,  was  appointed  his  successor. 

Ukodox.    Zeno  sided  temperately  with  the  lat-  or  the  CsBsar.  Fhivius  Tiberius  Mauri  tins  reigned 

ter,  and  iasoed  the  ffenotiGon  (482),  wMoh  re-  582-692.     He  reinstated  Ohosroes  U.  upon 
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the  throne  of  Persia,  after  that  potentate  had  Crimea.    Daring  his  exile,  Leontitifl  and  Tlb^ 
been  driven  away  bj  his  enhjecta,  and  made  an  rins  III.,  two  generals,  reigned.    Jastinian  re- 
advantageous  peace  with  .him.    His  armj  mn-  turned  and  was  assassinated.  With  him  the  r&c« 
tinied  as  he  was  marching  against  the  Avars,  of  Heradins  became  extinct    Philippioas  6ar> 
who  had  increased  the  tribute  payable  to  them  danes,  his  general,  succeeded  him ;  next  came 
by  treaty.     The  soldiery  elected  Phocas  as  his  Anastasius  II.,  whose  troops  mutinied  as  he  vas 
successor,    and  the  "green."  faction   of  the  leading  them  against  Soliman.    He  resigned  his 
metropolis  rose  and  murdered  Mauritius  and  authority  and  took  refuge  in  a  doister.  Leo 
his  sons.    Phocas  reigned  602-610.    The  peo-  III.,  the  Isaurian,  reigned  71T-741.    He  beat 
pie  grew  weary  of  his  tyrannical  rule,  and  back  the  Arabs  from  Constantinople,  bat  not 
called  to  their  aid  the  governor  of  the  imperial  until  after  they  had  ravaged  Thrace.    The 
prsBfecture  of  Africa.    The  governor  sent  his  image  controversy  now  beoEone  violent   Leo 
son,  Heradins,  who  took  Constantinople,  and  sided  with  the  innovators,  and  ordered  the  re- 
Phocas  was  torn  in  pieces  by  tiie  multitude,  moval,   and  afterward  the  destruction,  of  all 
Heradins  was  made  emperor  ^610-641).    The  images  in  the  churches.  This  Iconodaam  roiised 
Persians  conquered  from  him  Syria,  Palestine,  the  island  population  of  the  Qydades  to  revolt, 
,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  pressed  him  so  hard  that  but  Leo  repressed  the  sedition.    This  position 
he  thought  of  leaving  Constantinople  forever,  of  Leo  weakened  the  Byzantine  power  in  Ital^, 
and  making  Carthage  his  capital.    From  this  and  the  year  728  saw  the  last  of  the  exarchate 
step  he  was  dissuaded  by  tne  patriarch,  and  of  Ravenna.  His  son  Constantino  Y.  succeeded 
between    622   and   627   he   had    recovered  (741-775).    He  was  as  much  of  an  IoonodA5t 
all,   induding  the  holy  cross  which   Siroes,  as  his  father,  and  a  more  fortunate  general 
the  Persian   monarch,   had  taken  as    booty  The  dislike  between  him  and  the  monks  tu 
from  Jerusalem.    In  626,  tiie  Avars  made  an  mutual.    He  shut  up  many  of  the  monasteries 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  Constantinople.  From  and  convents,  because  he  alleged  that  the  inmates 
this  time  forth  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  were  sluggards  and  corrupted  the  people.  He 
wars  between  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  reconquered  from  the  Arabs  a  part  of  Syrii 
Persian  monarchy.    The  Arabs  now  appear  as  and  Armenia,    and  destroyed  their  fleet  off 
the  most  formidable  foe  of  the  Greeks.    The  Cyprus.     In  769  he  drove  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
Baracens  conquered  the  country  bordering  on  nesus  200,000  Slavonians,  and  wound  np  his 
the  Euphrates,  Syria,  JudsBa,  6nd  all  the  Byzan-  successful  career  by  victories  over  the  Bolga- 
tine  possessions  In  Africa,  686-641.    The  By-  rians.    Leo  IV.,  Chazar.  son  of  the  preceding, 
zantines  were  weakened  by  their  intestine  re-  reigned  776-780. — ^The  ooundaries  of  the  em- 
Uglous  controversy  about  Monothditism,  or  the  pire  were  well  maintained  against  nmnerotu 
one  will  of  Christ    In  Servia  and  Croatia  a  foes.    Constantino  YI.  succeeded  under  the 
number  of  Slavonic  kingdoms  arose,  which  soon  guardianship  of  his  mother  Irene.    She  was  an 
threw  off  all  dependence  upon  the  empire,  image-worshipper,  and  assembled  the  secood 
Constantino  III.,  son  of  the  preceding,  died  council  of  Nice,  whereat  870  bishops  condemn- 
soon;  his  step-brother^   Heradeonas,  lost  his  ed  the  IconodastB.    Eventually  she  put  oat  her 
throne  by  an  insurrection,  and  was  banished,  son^s  eyes  (797),  and  reigned  in  his  stead.  5b« 
Constans  II.  became  emperor  (642-668).  In  his  now  desired  to  marry  the  new  emperor  of  the 
reign  the  empire  lost  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  (660)  West,  Charlemagne ;  but  this  idea  of  reaniting 
to  the 'Saracens,  and  suffered  defeat  at  the  the  Eistem  and  Western  empires  was  so  repng* 
hands  of  the  Lombards  in  southern  Italy.  Con-  nant  to  the  popular  opinion,  that  an  insurrectioo 
stans  became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  at  took  place  which  ended  in  her  dethronemect 
Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  endeavoring  (802).  Nicephorus,  the  high  treasurer,  was  pro- 
to  protect  the  coasts  and  islands  of  tiie  Mediter-  churned  emperor.    He  made   a   treaty  with 
ranean  from  the  Saracens.    He  published  tiie  Charlemagne,  which  constituted  the  free  ter* 
l\fpo»y  an  edict  intended  to  quiet  the  contro-  ritory  of  Venice  as  the  limit  of  the  2  empin^ 
yersy  between  the  orthodox  and  the  Monothe-  became  tributary  to  Haroun  al  Rashid,  and  ttu 
lites.    Pope  Martin  I.  condemned  the  edict,  in  an  engagement  against  the  Bulgariaps  (611)> 
and  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  eastern  em-  To  him  succeeded  Stauracius  and  Michael  I. 
peror.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Constan-  They  fouffht  unhappily  against  the  Bdgariocs. 
tine  rV.,  Pogonatus  (668-686).     In  672  the  Leo  V.,  me  Armenian,  a  reputable  general,  su^ 
Moslems   besieged  Constantinople  by  sea  for  oeeded  (818).  Crnnnus,  kins  of  the  Bulgarian^ 
the  space  of  6  months.    They  were  forced  to  devastated  Thrace,  took  Adrianople,  and  laid 
retire  by  the  terrible  Greek  fire,  which  set  their  siege  to  Constantinople,  when  a  sudden  death 
vossds  in  a  Y^aze.    They  repeated  the  attempt  surnrised  him.    Leo  then  drove  the  barbanaos 
seven  years  in  succession,  with  the  like  result  back  and  forced  them  to  a  80  years*  truce.   H^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  government  was  com-  ruled  ably,  but  his  dislike  to  tne  use  of  inu^ 
pelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Bulgarians,  who  raised  up  enemies  and  oost  him  his  lif<^(^«^^* 
Bad  conquered  and  founded  a  kingdom  in  an-  Michael  H.,  the  Stammerer,  reigned  SSO^?* 
cient  Mcesia.    Justinian  11.,  Rhinotmetus,    or  In  824  the  Saracens  in  Spain  took  awaj  from 
shorn  nose,  succeeded  his  father  (686*711).  His  the  empire  the  idand  of  Crete,  and  in  8S7  tne 
tyranny  brought  about  an  insurrection  which  Aghibate  Saracens  seized  Sicily.    The  MJod 
cost  him  his  nose  and  ears  and  an  exile  to  the  reign  witnessed  the  loss  of  Dalmatia  to  the 
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B^prianfl.  The  pnblio-flpirited  TheopbilosL  bj  Nioephoroa  Phooas,  ihe  emir  of  Haleb  was 
fiODofthe  preceding  ^829-842),  fought  long  and  forced  to  pay  tribnte,  and  the  Rassians  were 
baidy  sgamat  the  ArabSi  but  on  the  whole,  driven  back.  Nicephoros  L,  Phocas,  succeeded 
fiv^iflfidj.  After  aome  reversea  he  died  o^  (9  63-969),  after  marrying  Theophano,  the  widow 
p4  toaTing  Conatantinople  much  strengthen*  of  Romanus.  He  was  defeated  in  Sicily,  but  re- 
Aiuidembelliahed.  He  &vored  thelconodasta.  captured  from  the  Saracens  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
Hb  boo,  Michael  IH,  auccceeded  (842-867),  and  the  island  of  Cyprus,  ms  wife  had  him 
It  first  under  the  gnardiansbip  of  hia  mother  murdered,  and  gaVe  her  hand  to  his  successor, 
Ikodora.  Bhe  put  an  end  forever  to  the  Icono-  the  Tictorious  general,  Joannes  Zimisces  (969- 
dast  controversy,  hy  the  restoration  of  im-  976).  Hefought  victoriously  against  the  Arabs 
«gea  which  was  ratified  by  the  third  conn-  in  Asia  Minor,  and  against  ttte  Russians  and 
cO  of  Nice  (842).  In  his  reign  the  Russians  Bulgarians  iu  Europe.  He  extinguished  for  a 
&st  appear  as  enemies  of  tibe  empire,  and  time  the  political  independence  of  the  latter, 
the  paftnarbh  Photins  quarrelled  with  the  pope,  His  successor,  Basil  IL,  son  of  Romanus,  reign- 
Xicholaa  L,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  ike  ed  976-1025.  For  11  years  he  was  occupied  in 
5q>ara]tion  of  the  eastern  and  western  churches,  combating  2  rebellious  generals,  Bardas  Phocaa 
The  Manichaap  and  Paulician  schismatics  and  BarSais  Sderus.  In  1018  the  Bulgarian 
w^e  peneooted.  After  Michael  came  Basil  kingdom  was  annihilated  and  Bulgaria  be- 
I^  the  MftRedonian  (867-886).  He  found-  came  a  Greek  province,  and  remained  so 
ed  the  Maoednnian  dynasty,  which  lasted  until  until  1186.  It  was  he  who  put  out  the  eyes 
1056.  In  877  he  published  a  compiktion  of  of  15,000  Bulgarian  prisoners  and  sent  them 
laws,  completed  by  his  son,  which,  under  the  back  to  tiieir  king,  who  fell  down  dead 
name  ofBoiiUda^  governed  the  jurisprudence  of  at  the  spectacle.  Oonstantine  Ym.,  his  broth- 
the  empire.  In  foreign  relations,  he  beat  the  er,  reigned  1025-^28.  Then  followed  in  suo- 
Saraoens  in  the  East,  and  crossed  the  Euphratea  oesdon  Romanus  IH.  (1028-^34),  and  ^chael  IV. 
triomphaatly,  protected  Dalmatia  and  Ragusa  (1084-^41),  both  husbands  of  Zoe,  the  daughter 
from  the  Af^itea,  and  regstabUshed  the  Byzan-  of  Oonstantine  YHI.  Michael  Y .  succeeded,  and 
tine  power  in  Apulia  and  Oalabria,  which  the  was  driven  out  by  the  people  because  he  would 
Saraoens  had  occupied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  not  marry  Zoe.  In  1042  Zoe  and  her  sister, 
Stfsoena  oompleted  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  Theodora,  were  loint  empresses,  xmtil  Zoe 
the  capture  of  Syracuse,  and  ravaged  Pelopon-  married  Oonstantine  IX.  (1042-^54).  During 
Qfisaa.  Leo  YI.,  the  Philos<^her,  son  of  the  tins  period  the  Russians,  Petcheneges,  and 
jireoeding,  reigned  886-911.  He  was  an  anthor,  Arabs  ravaged  the  empire.  The  Se^ook  Turks 
askd  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  but  his  appeared  as  formidable  enemies,  and  the  Norman 
A9^  was  disastrous  in  a  military  point  of  view,  adventurers  wrested  from  tiie  Byzantines  all 
He  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Turks  against  the  their  remaining  possessions  in  lower  Italy,  ez- 
Saracoia ;  this  ahowed  the  former  the  way  into  cept  the  city  ana  territory  of  Otranto.  After 
the  Byzantine  empire,  and  they  captured  Oonstantine,  Theodora  again  became  empress 
the  idaod  of  Samoa  for  themselves.  In  the  (1054-^56).  In  1054  occurred  the  total  separa- 
»Dd  way,  Leo  called  in  the  aid  of  the  tion  of  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  church.  With 
Himgarians  agunst  the  Bulgarians.  The  Michael  YL,Stratioticns  (1057),  the  Macedonian 
P^oagiaos  appewed  before  Oonstantinople  with  dynasty  became  extinct.  Isaac  Oomnenus,  the 
ft  lam  flec^  bnt  effected  nothing.  The  Lom-  first  of  the  Oomneni,  reigned  1057-59.  To 
Urd  ankea  took  from  the  Byzantines  the  great-  him  succeeded  Oonstantine  X.,  Duces  (1059-^67). 
e  Mjt  of  what  remained  to  them  in  Tower  The  Se^ook  Turks  invaded  the  empire  on  the 
My.  The  Arabs  took  Thessalonicaf  but  were  east  and  south,  and  the  Scythian  Uzes  on  the 
dnven  back  by  Bucas ;  Leo  ti^en  sent  an  army  north.  The  latter  were  defeated.  Romanus 
hto  Asia,  which  penetrated  into  Mesopotamia,  lY.,  Diogenes,  reigned  1067-71.  He  defeated 
&&d  achieved  an  advantageouspeace.  After  the.Seljooks  under  Alp  Arslan  in  8  campaigns 
Lft>  came  hia  aoh  Oonstantine  YIL,  Porphyro-  in  OlUcia  and  Oappadocia,  but  in  the  4th  was 
genitos  (912-959),  in  partnership  with  Alex-  taken  prisoner.  During  lus  absence  Michael 
lodo^  who  soon  aied«  His  mother,  Zoe,  then  YH.  was  proclaimed  emperor  (1071-78).  The 
administered  affiurs,  and  protected  the  em-  Servians  and  Se^ooks  invaded  the  empire.  The 
pire  from  the  Bulgarians  for  7  years.  Roma-  latter  conquered  almost  all  Asia  Minor.  Michael 
nns  Lee^ienoa  (919)  then  obtained  a  share  in  resigned,  and  his  successor,  Kicephorus  III.,  a 
tile  government,  and  brou^^t  along  with  him  Botaniates  (1078-^81),  had  a  stormy  reign, 
hisSsonsL  They  fought  against  the  Bulgarians,  troubled  by  numerous  rival  claimants  to  the 
HangBriana,  and  Russians.  In  944  they  were  imperial  digpity.  His  general,  Alexis  Oom- 
ohliged  to  retire  and  give  place  to  the  empress  nenus,  dethroned  him,  and  reigned  1081- 
Heki,  who  ^verned  while  her  husband  Cpn-  1118.  His  administration  is  remarkable  for  its 
staotine  studied  At  this  period  Russian  and  relations  to  the  western  crusaders.  Robert 
Hongsrian  princes  came  to  Oonstantinople,  Guiscard,  the  Norman  duke  of  Oalabria,  ad- 
were  baptized,  took  Byzantine  women  in  mar-  vanoing  the  claims  of  his  relative  Michael  YII., 
risge,  and  sprosd  Ohristianity  iu  their  native  defeated  Alexius  in  Epirus ;  but  he  gained  bril- 
lADds.  His  son,  Romanus  IL.  succeeded  (959-  liant  victories  over  the  Petcheneges  and  the 
^3).    Crete  waa  reo^tared  irom  the  Saracens  KumanL    The  encroachments  of  Mohammedan 
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power,  and  the  dangers  that  threatened  all  Orete  and  Kegropont,  and  the  territory  of 
Ghristendom  therefrom,  now  drew  the  attention  Gallipoli   on    flie   Thraoian  Ohenonese.     i. 
of  western  Enrope  to  this  complication  of  af-  Many  other  fiefs  were  given  to  French  knights, 
fairs.    The  Tarks  had  invaded  Bithynia,  and  ^f  which  the   principal  were  the  duchy  of 
Alexis  called  the  courts  of  the  west  to  his  aid.  Athens  and  BoBotia,  and  the  principality  of 
Pope  Urban  U.  authorized  the  preaching  of  the  Aohaia  and  the  Morea.     The  Greek  empira 
first  crusade.    The  first  host  of  crusaders  left  still  survived  in  Asia  Minor.     Theodore  Las- 
an  unfavorable  impression  upon  the  Byzantines,  cans,  who  had  been  elected  emperor  by  the  sen- 
With  the  second  a  treaty  was  concluded.  Alexis  ate  in  Constantinople,  established  his  capital  at 
was  to  furnish  a  number  of  troops,  and  the  NicaQa,  whence  the  Greek  empire  of  Kicaa  re- 
crusaders  were  to  hold  the  provinces  recon-  ceived  its  name.    It  conmsted  of  Bithynia, 
quered  from  the  Moslems  as  fie&  of  the  em-  Myeia,  Ionia,  and  part  of  Lydia.   Onthesoath* 
pire.    Neither  party  kept  faith.    Bohemond,  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  from  Sinope  to 
prince  of  Antioch,  laid  siege  to  Dyrrachium,  but  the  river  Phasia,  the  Grand  Oomnenian  em- 
shortly  afterward  concluded  a  peace  with  the  pire   of  Trebizond   arose.     The   CoroDeoiaa 
emperor.     His  son,  Joannes  Cfomnenus,  sue-  princes,  Alexis  and  David,  declared  their  in- 
ceeded  him  (1118-^48).  He  fought  victoriously  dependence  at  the  fiill  of  the  old  Byzantine  em« 
against  the  betook  Turks  in  1120,  and  recon*  pire,  and  one  of  their  successors  assamed  the 
quered  many  towns.    &e  defeated  the  PetchO"  imperial  title.    In  Epims  and  JStolia  Theodoro 
negnes,  who  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  the  Ad^Ius  established  a  Ghreek  principality.   R^ 
Hungarians.    In  1 131  he  recaptured  lesser  Ar-  turning  to  the  history  of  the  principal  fi-agmenti 
menia.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Manuel  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  we  nnd  that  the 
Comnenus  (1148-^80).    He  was  victorious  over  Greeks  called  in  the  aid  of  Joannes,  king  of  th« 
the  sultan  of  Iconium,  and  over  Baymond  of  Bulgarians,  who  defeated  Baldwin  and  took 
Toulouse,  the  Christian  prince  of  Antioch.    In  him  prisoner.     Henry,  brother  of  Baldwin, 
1147  a  new  armv  of  crusaders  arrived  at  Oon-  succeeded   him  (1206--'16).     He  fought  with 
stantinople,  to  the  consternation  of  the  inhabi-  equal  success  against    Lasoaris,  emperor  of 
tants.    In  1142  Manuel  con<^uered  the  island  Nicsea,  and   brought   the  king  of  the  Bsl- 
of  Oorfu  from  the  king  of  Sicily,  in  retaliation  garians  to  terms.     He  gave  honors  and  of> 
for  an  invasion  of  Greece  by  ihe  latter.    Be-  Ices  of  trust  to  the  Byzantines,  and  protected 
tween  1180  and  1188,  reigned  Alexis  Oonmen-  them  against  the    oppreasioxis  of  the  Latin 
us  IL,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  Andronious  clergy.     Peter  de  Cburtenay  succeeded  him 
Oonmenus.    Andronicus  was  the  last  of  the  (1216-^21).    He  was  captured  by  Theodore,  in- 
Oomnenl     Isaac  U.,  Angelus  (1188-^95).    In  dependent  prince  of  EpinuL  in  a  vain  attempt 
his  reign  the  king  of  6ioily  undertook  the  con-  to  take  Dyrrachium  for  the  Venetians.    Hii 
quest  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  but  was  even-  younger  son,  Robert,  succeeded  him  (1221- 28). 
tually  beaten  back  by  Isaac.     The  Bulgarians  During  his  reign,  Joannes  Yatatzea,  the  Greek 
recovered  their  independence  (1186).    He  was  eniperor  of  Kicaa,  and  Theodore,  the  prince  of 
dethroned  by  Alexis  HL  (1195-*1203\    Isaac's  Epirua,  reduced  the  territory  of  the  Latin  emper- 
son,  Alexis   the  Toung,  supplicated  the  aid  ors  of  Romania  almost  to  the  peninsula  on  which 
of  the  crusaders,  then  assembled  At  Venice,  Gonstantinople  stands.    John  de  Brienne,  tito* 
and  obtained  it  in  return  for  a  promise   to  lar  king  of  Jerusalem,  next  took  the  reios  of 
pay  200,000  marks  of  silver.    The  crusaders  power  as  regent  for  Baldwin  IL  (1228-'87). 
captured  Constantinople,  July  18,   1208,  and  The  Bulgarians  made  an  alliance  with  the  em- 
restored  Isaac,  who  with  his  son  was  put  to  peror  of  Nicasa  and  threatened  the  existeooe 
death  the  next  year.    The  crusaders  again  cap-  of  the  Latin  empire.    John  desBrienne  saved 
tured  the   city,  April  9,  1204,  and   a  short  Constantinople,  and   the    allies   turned  their 
period  of  confusion  ensued,  during  which    a  arms  against  each  other.     Baldwin  II.  th^ 
number  of  persons  were  omperors  for  a  few  reigned    unaided    (1237-^61).     He    implored 
months  or  days.    The  Latin  empire  of  Romania  men,  arms,  and  money  of  the  potentates  and 
was  established  (1204-'61),  and  Count  Baldwin  nations  of  the  West,  but  they  made  no  adequate 
of  Flanders  elected  first  emperor.     The  Euro-  response  to  his  entreaties.    The  consequence 
pean  possessions  of  the  empire  were  divided  into  was    that   Michael  Palroologus,    emperor  of 
4  parts:  1.  The  imperial  domain,  including  one-  Niciea,  with  the  help  of  tiie  Genoese  navj, 
fourth  part  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  (the  whidi  was  driven  to  the  Greek  alliance  by 
other  8  parts  being  divided  between  the  French  hatred  of  Venice,  obtained  possession  of  Cod* 
and  Venetians).    Thrace,  some  casties  on  the  stantinople,  July  25,  1261.    The  Genoese  vera 
Asiatic  coast,  the  islands  at  the  month  of  the  rewarded  by  liberal  mercantile  privileges.  The 
Hellespont^  and  the  suzerainty  over  the  feudal  Latin  empire  of  Romania  now  vanished,  al* 
dependencies  of  the  empire.   2.  The  kingdom  of  though  many  of  the  Latin  prindpalitiea,  tuxa 
Thessalonica  was  carved  out  for  Boniface^  mar-  as  tiie  duchy  of  Athens,  survived  until  the  fioil 
quis  of  Montferrat,  which  included  Macedonia  downfall   of   the  restored  Byxantine  empire 
and  a  part  of  Greece.    8.  The  republic  of  St.  in  the  16th  century.      With  Michael  Ti^ 
Markka  obtained  the  coast  lands  of  the  Adriatic  ologus  (1261-'82^  commenced  the  dynasty  of 
and  the  .£gfean,  a  portion  of  the  Morea,  many  the  Palsoolod,  wnioh  endured  nntil  the  Txakm 
of  the  Cyclades  and  Bporades,  the  islands  of  conquest     3j  his  endeavors  to  reumto  the 
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Greek  and  Latin  obnrolMS  he  gidned  the  hatred  Oonstantinople,  and  ont  of  generositj  allowed 
of  bis  deri^  and  people.  Andronioas  II.,  his  the  emperor  to  end  his  days  in  peaoe,  on  con- 
gon,  BQcoeeded  (1282-1828),  and  immediately  dition  of  paying  tribnte.  His  brother,  Oonstan- 
restored  the  Oreek  ritoaL  To  defend  his  empire  tine  XI.  (1448-*68),  was  the  last  of  the  Byzan- 
igainst  the  Tnrks^  he  took  into  pay  a  body  of  tine  emperors.  He  made  a  last  appeid  to  the 
Cstalan  troofps  (1808) ;  the  Catalans  beat  back  princes  of  the  West,  and  to  the  prince  of  Georgia, 
1}k6  enemy,  and  then  began  to  pillage  Greece  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  The  western 
and  setUe  down  npon  ertates  got  and  held  by  potentates  were  too  much  wrapped  np  in  their 
the  li^t  of  the  sword.  He  abdicated  in  favor  narrow  jealousies  of  each  other  to  fed  acutely 
of  his  grandson,  Aodronicns  IIL  (1828--'41).  npon  any  question  which  had  only  a  general  in- 
He  fought  nnsoooesafiilly  against  the  Turks,  who  terest  for  them.  Giovanni  Giustiniani,  a  Ge- 
took  NicflMi  and  Nicomedia  in  1889,  and  plnn-  noese  nobleman,  with  2,000  Genoese  and 
dered  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  made  a  barren  Venetian  auxiliaries,  and  i  Grenoese  ships  of 
alliance  with  the  pope,  the  king  of  France,  and  war,  were  the  sole  results  of  Gonstantine^s 
other  western  powers,  against  the  Moslems.  appeaL  The  total  garrison  did  not  exceed 
His  son,  Joannes  v.,  succeeded  him,  and  reijped  8,000  soldiers.  The  Turks  appeared  before 
1841-91.  It  cost  him  a  civil  war  of  10  the  walls  of  Constantinople  on  April  6, 1453, 
years  to  rid  himself  of  his  guardian,  Joannes  with  an  army  of  400,000  Moslems.  They 
Cantacnienna.  During  this  war  the  Turks  first  were  not  able  to  break  the  chain  which  pro- 
acquired  territory  in  Europe.  Gallipolis  was  tected  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  but  Smtan 
seized  by  them  in  1357 ;  in  1861,  Sultan  Amn«  Mohammed  H.  had  his  fleet  carried  on  rollers  10 
rath  took  Adrianople,  and  made  it  his  resi-  miles  overland,  and  launched  into  the  inner 
dence.  Joannes  appealed  to  the  pope  to  aid  gul£  Both  sides  fought  bravely,  but  after  a 
him  in  his  extremity,  offering  to  reunite  the  siege  of  58  days,  Constantinople  fell  on  May  29, 
east^n  with  the  western  churdi,  but  to  no  pur-  1468.  Constantine  died  heroically  in  the  breach, 
pose.  In  1873,  Amurath  conquered  Maoedo-  The  ci^  was  delivered  over  to  rapine,  and  the 
nil  and  part  of  Albania,  when  Joannes  signed  a  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.  The 
treaty,  acknowledging  himself  to  be  the  vassal  brothers  of  Constantine,  Demetrius  and  Thomas, 
of  the  saltan,  and  covenanting  to  pay  tribute,  held  out  for  a  short  season  in  the  Morea,  which 
Philadelphia,  the  last  possession  of  the  Byzan-  was  taken  by  Mohammed  II.  in  1458.  The  rest 
tines  m  Ama,  capitulated  to  B^jazet,  successor  of  the  Latin  principalities,  which  had  acknowl- 
to  Amnrath.  When  the  sultan  ordered  that  a  edged  a  loose  feuoal  sublection  to  the  Byzan- 
Mohszmnedan  cadi  sh^d  reside  in  the  ancient  tine  emperor,  had  all  fallen  by  1460.  The  isl- 
metropolia  of  Christenaom,  and  that  the  em-  and  of  Lesbos  was  taken  in  1462.  David,  the 
peror^s  son  should  accompany  him  in  his  wars,  last  of  the  Comneni,  and  the  last  emperor  of  Tre- 
Joannea  Pals^ologus  £ed  of  a  broken  heart,  bizond,  submitted,  1461.  Thus  perished  an  em- 
Minuel,.  son  of  the  preceding,  escaped  from  the  pire  wnich  had  kept  the  light  of  letters  and  dvil- 
eoart  of  Saltan  Bigazet,  where  he  was  a  hostage,  laation  burning,  though  attacked  by  a  hundred 
at  the  newB  of  his  faUier's  death,  and  was  pro-  foes,  through  m  the  night  of  the  dark  ages,  when 
dauned  emperor  (1891-1425).  B%jazet  laid  western  Europe,  including  even  Italy,  lay  pros- 
siege  to  Oonstantinople,  but  riused  it  to  levy  trate  at  the  feet  of  barbarian  conquerors,  and 
war  npon  the  Hungarians,  returned  in  1897,  was  a  howling  waste,  in  which  the  law  of  the 
bat  made  peaoe  through  fear  of  another  west-  strongest  alone  prevailed. — ^The  Byzantine  em- 
em  crusade.  In  1400  he  made  a  third  attempt  pire  was  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
upoD  the  metropolis,  but  the  invasion  of  Tamer-  prefectures,  dioceses,  and  themes  or  provinces, 
lane,  which  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Turk-  The  power  of  the  emperor  was  absolute.  The 
iih  empire,  recalled  Bi^azet  into  Asia,  and  saved  emperor  daimed  to  inherit  the  rights  of  the 
the  Byzantine  empire  for  a  space.  Manuel  re-  Roman  emperors,  and  to  be  the  lawful  ruler 
covered  some  lost  ground  while  the  sons  of  of  the  West  He  was  anointed  and  crowned  by 
Bajazet  were  quarrelBng.  Tet,  in  1428,  Sultan  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople.  As  has  been 
Amurath  XL  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Con-  seen,  the  influence  of  women,  favorites,  and  the 
staadnople,  and  employed  cannon,  for  the  first  clergy,  was  great.  The  ceremonial  of  the  By- 
tune  in  eastern  wars.  Another  fraternal  quar-  zantine  court  was  carefully  elaborated,  and 
rel  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  brought  about  the  rigidly  maintained.  The  consulate  became  ex- 
fetom  c^  })eace.  Joannes  VI.,  son  of  Manuel,  tinct  in  the  6th  century,  and  the  senate  and  the 
succeeded  (1425-*48).  Seeing  that  he  was  on-  last  forms  of  municipal  self-government  in  the 
able  to  defend  his  empire  from  the  Turks,  he  10th.  The  emperor  was  advised  by  a  council 
(-ndearored  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  of  state,  in  whioi  none  found  admittance  except 
the  eastern  and  western  churches,  on  the  con-  at  his  pleasure.  The  functionaries  of  govem- 
dition  of  a  new  western  crusade  in  his  favor.  For  ment  were  divided  into  many  classes,  as  at  pres- 
thi$  purpose  he  was  present  at  the  council  of  ent  in  Russia,  and  each  class  had  distinctive 
Ferrara,  which  was  presided  over  by  Pope  privileges.  Eunuchs  enjoyed  high  rank,  and  to 
£ageniua  IV.  The  reunion  was  solemnly  pro-  them  was  intrusted  the  inunediate  attendance 
claimed  there,  but  it  did  not  take  effect  in  the  upon  the  holy  person  of  the  empevor.  The 
Kast  In  1444  Sultan  Amurath  reduced  the  m^nor  dcmui  of  the  East  was  called  first  curo^ 
Bjzsntine  empire  to  the  ci^  and  suburbs  of  palatet^  and  afterward  proUnestiariui.    The 
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body-guArd  of  the  emperors  began  in  the  10th  Keg&rlan  colonista,  658  B.  0.,  bat  it  was  de- 
century  to  be  composed  of  Germans,  Saxons,  stroyed  by  Otanes,  the  Persian  satrap,  in  the  time 
and  Northmen.  The  latter  were  called  Varings.  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Per- 
The  commandant  of  the  fleet  was  the  tnegcu  8iansatPlata3a(479B.O.)Tpau8anias,th6genord 
dux. — ^The  original  sources  of  Byzantine  history  of  the  confederate  Greeks,  reHM)loniz6d  it  with  a 
are  the  Byzantine  historians  themselves,  who  body  of  Dorians  and  lonians.  From  thia  Lei- 
wrote  in  corrupt  or  later  Greek.  Only  a  few  erogeneous  constitution  endless  disputes  arose^ 
of  these  have  been  translated  into  any  of  the  and  Spartan  and  Athenian  parties  afways  ezin- 
modem  languages.  Of  the  authorities  in  the  ed  within  the  walla.  The  fine  harbor  and  ad- 
modem  tongues,  we  dte  Le  Beau,  HUtoire  du  vantageons  position  soon  made  it  of  great  com- 
Ba9  Empire^  also  translated  into  German ;  mercial  importance.  It  obtained  posscssioa  of 
Zinkeisen,  Oeaehichte  OrieeTienlands  ;  Fallme-  the  com  traffic  between  the  shores  of  tbdEox- 
rayer,  GeachichU  des  Kaiserthums  Trapetant;  ine  and  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  its  fineries  were 
Gibbon^s  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  so  abundant  as  to  procure  for  the  harbor  of 
Empire;"  Finley^s  *' History  of  Greece  and  Byzantium  the  name  of  the  Golden  Horn.  It 
Byzantium"  (London,  1854),  the  most  recent  remained  under  the  regency  of  the  Lacedsinom- 
and  best  authority  in  the  English  language  on  ans  until  Cimon  captured  it  for  the  Athenians. 
this  period ;  and  for  the  Latin  settlement  in  the  It  soon  returned  to  its  original  allowance.  Al- 
East,  Buchon's  Ristoire  dea  e(mqtiite9  et  de  cibiades,  the  Athenian,  got  possession  of  it  by 
Vetdblisument  dea  Franfais  dans  lea  itata  da  the  aid  of  the  Athenian  party  within  the  citj, 
Vancienne  Orice  (Paris,  1846).  Du  Gangers  work  408  B.  0. ;  butit  wasretakenby  Lysander,  tbeb- 
in  Latin,  Biatoria  Byzantina  (Paris,  1680),  was,  cedsemonian,  405.  Xenophon,  with  the  remn^iot 
beforeGibbon^swork,  the  only  authority  general-  of  his  10,0()0  men,  passed  through  it  on  Lis 
Iv  consulted.  An  interesting  new  work  on  the  way  homeward.  In  890  B.  0.  Thrasybolos  ex- 
liyzantine  empire,  is  MunJrs  Eaaai  de  chroiuh  polled  the  pro-Lacediemonian  oligarchy,  and  ^ 
graphie  Byzantine  (St.  Petersburg,  1855).  tablished  the  power  of  the  democracy.   Byzan- 

BYZANTINE  HISTOBIANS,  a  series  of  lit-  tium  put  itself  at  the  head  of  a  league  coDsUt- 
tie  read  but  important  lower  Greek  authors,  ing  of  Bhodes,  Chios,  Oos,  and  Oaria,  with  i 
who  wrote  between  A.  D.  893  and  1453,  the  view  of  throwing  off  the  Athenian  enprem- 
era  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  acy.  This  they  effected,  and  Byzantium  re- 
Turks.  Of  these,  Procopius  is  the  best  known,  mained  for  a  space  entirely  independent  As 
and  is  the  only  one  who  has  been  translated  in-  the  commercial  importance  of  Athens  declined, 
to  English.  Anna  Comnena,  daughter  of  the  that  of  Byzantium  was  augmented.  When,  bo v- 
emperor  Alexis  L,  who  wrote  a  history  of  her  ever,  Philip  of  Macedoft  besieged  it,  it  retomed 
father^s  reign  in  15  books,  is  also  well  known,  to  its  Athenian  allegiance,  and  called  upon  the 
A  collection  of  the  most  important  of  them  was  parent  city  for  succor.  Owing  to  the  anti-Mace- 
made  and  published  at  the  expense  of  Louis  aonian  eloouence  of  Demc^ihenes,  tho  aid  wai 
XIV.,  in  86  volumes  (Paris,  1648-1711).  The  granted.  Phocion,  the  Athenian,  compelled 
title  of  this  work  is  Corpua  Scriptorum  Bia'  Philip  to  raise  the  siege.  The  grateful  Bjiac- 
toria  Byzantinca.  The  Greek  text  is  accom-  tines  erected  a  monument  in  honor  of  tbeeTCDt, 
panied  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes.  The  and  granted  the  rights  of  Byzantine  citizeosliip 
editors  of  this  work  were  the  Jesuits  Labb6  to  the  Athenians.  During  Uie  progress  of  thii 
and  Maltrait,  P^tau  and  Poussines,  the  Domin-  dege,  the  city  was  saved  Irom  capture  bjr  ^or- 
icans  Goaf  and  Combefis,  Prof.  FabrottL  prise,  by  a  flash  of  light  which  illumineJ  tU 
Charles  du  Cange.  AUacci,  the  librarian  of  northern  horizon  and  betrayed  the  proximity  cf 
the  Vatican,  Banauri,  librarian  at  Florence,  the  besiegers.  A  crescent  was  stamped  on  the  By- 
Boivin,  the  royal  librarian  at  Paris,  and  zantine  coins  in  honor  of  this  miraculous  eveiit, 
Bouilliaud,  a  mathematdcion.  Another  odi-  and  when  the  Turks  took  Constantinople  in  the 
tion,  with  additions,  was  published  at  Venice  15th  century,  they  adopted  this  municipal  sna- 
in  23  volumes,  1729-33.  Some,  not  includ-  bol  as  their  own  nationial  device.  In  tlie  riLm 
ed  in  either  collection,  have  been  published  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Byzantium  ackD(i«|- 
separately  since.  Niebuhr  entertained  a  high  edged  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  In  the  u:r 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  Byzantine  histori-  sensions .  of  Alexander's  generals,  Bjzaotlua 
ans  in  a  general  history  of  mankind,  and  pro-  sided  with  Antigonus  against  Polysperchoo,&c<| 
Jected  a  new  edition  of  them,  which  was  com-  wiUi  Lysimachus  against  Seleucus.  It  >va5  » 
menced  in  1828,  under  the  title  Corpua  SeripUh  this  period  much  exposed  to  the  incnrsioni  ol 
rum  BiataricB  Byzantinoa^  Editio  emendatiar  et  the  Thracians,  Scythians  and  other  barbari&itf 
eopioaiar  (Bonn).  This  edition  has  been  in  pro-  on  the  land  side.  The  €rauls  made  it  pay  hc&^ 
gross  of  publication  continuously  since  that  time^  tribute,  which  caused  the  citizens  to  rctalu>M 
and  is  not  yet  completed.  Bekker,  the  two  Din-  upon  Uie  commerce  of  the  world,  by  levriDg  a  t^ 
dorfs,  Schopen,  Meinecke,  and  Lachmann,  are  upon  all  vessels  passing  through  the  BoejK't;^^ 
the  principd  editors.  This  tax  brought  them  into  a  war  with  the  l**- 

BYZANTIUM,  a  city  on  the  shores  of  the  and  of  Rhodes,  221  B.  C.    Attalus,  king  of  U> 

Bosporus,  founded  by  ancient  Greek  colonista  gamus,fflded  with  the  Byzantines;  Prusia5.BCg 

on  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  modem  Constant!-  of  Bithynia,  with  the  Rhodians.     The  Iati«^ 

nople.    It  was  originally  settled  by  a  band  of  were  sucoessful,  and  conunerce  remained  unl't^"' 
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toei  Ancient  writers  grra  a  yerjbad  ohar-  lieges,  bnt  QalUentis  gave  it  up  to  pillage,  and 
aetertothe  Bjzantine&    Their  morals  were  not  massacred  manj  of  tiae  citizens.    The  inhabi- 
i^T9  the  staiiaard  of  other  large  seaport  towns,  tants  repelled  the  inyading  €k>ths  in  the  time  of 
Tbsj  prefl&rred  the  sound  of  a  Ante  to  that  of  a  Clandins  11.    Byzantium  was  the  last  refage  of 
nrtnimpet,  and  when  Philip  of  Maoedon  wss  licinins  in  his  war  with  Oonstantine.    After 
beaeging  the  place,  the  Byzantine  ^neral,  Leo,  the  snrrender  of  the  city  to  Constantine,  he  re- 
jbond  that  the  only  means  of  mamtaining  the  solved  to  baild  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  the  old. 
cosTKB  of  the  Byzantines,  and  holding  them  to  and  make  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire, 
tbeirdaty,  was  to  plant  a  range  of  cook-shops  Thus  Byzantium  merged  into  Constantinople, 
ibnff  the  ramparta.    Byzantium  was  fortunate  A.  D.  830.    Dionysius  and  others  give  the  old 
in  auTiDg  itself  with  Rome  from  the  first  against  city  a  circumference  of  40  stadia. 
tbe  MuMonian  kings,  Antiochus  of  Syria,  and  BZOYIUS,  Abbaham  (PoL  £e(nD8h%)y  a  Polish 
}(ithi^te8  of  Pontns.     In  acknowledgment  seholar  and  diyine,  bom  at  Proszowice,  near 
of  its  fid^ty,  the  Romans  allowed  it  to  remain  Miechow,  in  1607,  died  Jan.  81, 1687,  in  Rome, 
a  free  confederate  dty.    In  consequence  of  some  where,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Paul  Y .,  he  spent 
popular  distarbanoes,  the  emperor  Vespasian  several  years  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  the 
depriTed  the  dtizens  of  their  civic  liberties  and  Yatican,  as  librarian  of  the  Virginio  dei  Uniniy 
Bent  than  a  governor.    On  being  remonstrated  and  actively  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.    He 
with,  he  answered  that  the  citizens  had  *^for-  was  a  member  of  the  order  of  the  Dominicans, 
gotten  how  to  be  free."    In  the  civil  war  be-  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  his  age, 
tweenPescennius  Niger  and  Sevems,  Byzantium  gained  for  himself  a  high  reputation  as  pro- 
sided  with  the  losing  claimant.    The  emperor  fessor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Milan  and 
Severos  besieged  the  town,  which  defended  it-  Bologna,  and  crowned  the  labors  of  his  life  by 
9sM  ior  8  years,  and  then  capitulated  from  fiam-  continuing  the  celebrated  ecclesiastical  annals 
tn&    The  chief  dtizens  were  put  to  death  and  of  CsBsar  Baronius,  who  had  left  them  off  at  the 
the  masnve  walls  razed  to  the  ground.    Subse-  year  1198,  and  completed  only  13  volumes, 
qoeutly  he  repented  of  this  severi^,  embeUish-  Bzovius  carried  them  to  the  year  1682,  in  9 
ed  the  town,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Augu^  volumes,  from  the  18th  to  the  2l8t  volume, 
Antonina,  in  honor  of  his  son  Antoninus.    Car-  which  were  published  first  in  Bologna  and  af- 
soaOa  restored  some  of  its  former  civic  priv-  terward  in  Rome. 

C 

Cthe  third   letter  in  the  En^^lsh  alpha-  being  brought  forward  in  the  month  to  the  front 

)  bet,  as  it  is  in  the  Latin,  and  in  those  of  palate,  and  becoming  K  phonetically,  superseded 

iB  the  modem  European  languages.    Its  form  is  the  ^tf  which  had  been  common  in  old  Latin 

derived  by  Sealiger  from  the  Greek  lappa  (it),  by  words.    The  Latins  made  no  further  phonetic 

dropping  the  npright  stem,  and  rounding  the<  change  of  0,  always  during  the  most  flourishing 

ioto  0.    Suidas  caOs  it  the  Roman  happa^  and  period  of  their  literature  pronouncing  it  like  a 

UoQtiaQcon,  in  his  Palmographiti^  gives  several  kappa.    If  they  had  given  the  sibilant  sound  of 

funis  of  the  h  which  approach  nearly  to  al  0  in  the  enunciation  of  the  word  Cicero,  the 

Others  derive  it  from  the  Hebrew  eaph  (3),which  Greeks  in  adopting  the  word  would  h  ave  written 

fat&  nearly  the  same  form,  but  is  inverted,  since  it  with  a  iigma.    Modem  languages,  however, 

ibe  Hebrews  and  Latins  read  in  opposite  direc-  have  carried  the  process  on  further.    The  Ens- 

tkms.    Others,  from  its  position  in  the  alphabet,  liah  has  softened  the  aspirated  0  (ch)  in  ehurcky 

derive  it  frt>m  the  Hebrew  gimel  (3),  and  make  ehime^  ehivalrf/j  and  the  French  still  more  in 

its  sjSnitles  with  the  Coptic  ganma^  the  Ethi-  eJt&oaleris,  chmin  ;  while  the  unaspirated  0  has 

epic  ganel^  and  the  Russian  glaghoL    In  the  become  a  pure  sibilant,  as  in  circUy  eent^  cycle. 

tsrij  Latin  language  0  held  the  place  which  is  Thus  the  English  teack  comes  from  the  Latin 

wwoccmnedby  G,  as  appears  from  the  inscrip-  doceo^  and  the  English  please  and  the  French 

^ason  the  Duilian  column  raised  in  the  Roman  plaieir  from  the  Latin  plaeeo.    Some  words, 

£onun  about  200  B.  C,  in  which  we  find  ma-  however,    have   not  followed   this   phonetic 

cittfatm  for  magietratui^  lecianei  for  legionea^  change  from  the  original  pronunciation.    Thus 

pv^nando  for  pugnando^  and  eotfodont  for  effa^  tiie  modem  Scottish  kirk  still  embslms  the  sound 

9^U   Thus  Ausonius  says,  gammm^neefuncta  of  the  old  English  church.    Kindle  and  candle 

^«t  C,     The  0  also  scnnetimes  represented  show  that  the  pronunciation  of  cinder  is  pervert- 

the  Greek  hifpa^  since  in  the  same  inscriptions  ed,  and  the  patois  of  north- western  France  still 

O^taemieimM  occurs  for  Karthaginienna  ;  but  preserves  the  hard  sound  of  C  in  chemin,  and  so 

this  function  was  more  freouenUy  fulfilled  by  links  it  to  the  English  eome.     But  though  the 

the  letters  gu;  thus  the  Greek  kuj  tsapKoipw^  xcp-  Latins  did  not  soften  the  C  to  a  sibilan^  they 

n»pif ,  becune  the  Roman  gue^  querqueruM^  and  did  worse.  Having  aspirated  it  into  E,  they  next 

T^ptednla,    The  tendency  of  the  western  Ian-  dropped  it,  preserving  only  the  aspirate  to  mark 

^psgee  has  been  to  soften  the  oriental  articula-  the  hiatus,  as  traeU>,  traho;  herdona^  herdona; 

tioQ,  and  the  gamma  or  C,  after  being  softened  by  and  this  same  process  is  noticeable  in  the  oog- 
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nate  laofiiftges;  fhns  eoUum  (Lat.),  EaU  (Ger.),  goage  after  the  restoration.  The  ministen  of 
haU&r  (Eng.).  In  French  the  phonetio  soften-  Charles  II.  of  England,  whose  names  were 
inff  of  the  0  is  traoeable  in  the  word  KdroluBj  (XfBord.  Ashlej,  Bnekingham,  Arlington,  and 
till  the  9th  oentnrj,  then  Garolus^  and  afterward  Landeroale,  were  ealled  hy  some  oppotitioQ  wit 
CharUi  ;  and  the  comparatively  modem  nse  of  the  cabal  ministnr,  as  the  initials  <n  their  names, 
^e  cedilla  records  the  further  progress  of  the  ranged  in  the  order  given  above,  fonn  the  word 
change.     0  is  also  interchanged  with  some    cabaL 

other  letters  beside  the  Q  and  K  with  which  it       CABALA.    This  word  is  of  Hebrew  origin, 
is  cognate;   as  witbP  in  jMspo,  eoqw>^  cook;    and  signifies  reception,  and  in  Hebrew  literattire 
columha^  pahmba  ;  while  prfKD(e8)imua  has  snp-^   it  designates  the  religious  and  philosopUcal  doc- 
planted  propnmuB^  but  -notprope  and  propiui, .  trines  which  the  Jews  sav  Moses  received  by  d- 
The  phenomenon  of  the  msappearanoe  of  C    vine  commnnication  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  whka 
occurs  in  aaeramentum  (Lat),  sermerU  (Ft.)  ;    he  afterward  delivo^d  traditionally  to  Joshua, 
lacrima  (Lat.),  larme  (Ft,)  ;  and  in  many  other    and  Joshua  handed  down  in  the  same  manner 
cases  for  purposes  of  euphony.    As  a  numeral,    to  the  70  elders.    This  svstem  of  doctrines  was 
C  signifies  100,  CO  200,  and  so  on.    It  was  used    also  called  Masora  (traaition),  because  it  wis 
among  the  Latins  to  stand  for  Cosar,  Cains,    c^ven  or  transferred.    It  was  not  allowed  to  be 
Cassius,  centum^  and  condemno  ;  and  on  account    written,  that  is,  in  the  form  of  direct  statement 
ofthe  last  use  it  is  called  2ft£«ratrufi9  by  Cicero.    It  is  supposed,  however,  to  be  enigmaticallr 
CC  stood  for  talwmMa  eatua  or  eoneUium  ewU  ;    embodied  in  all  the  Old  Testament  or  Jewish 
COM.  for  e<m»ule$;  01.  for  Claudius;  C.Y.  for    scriptures,  especially  in   the  Pentateuch.  So 
Centum  VM;  BxAO.'R.for  OwisBamanus,  An    Idghlydo  some  comparatively  modem  writers 
Italian  C  stands  for  canto.    In  French,  a  single    (as  Henry  More)  value  the  traditional  science, 
0  stamped  on  money  marks  it  as  the  issue  of    which  is   supposed    to   underlie  the  Penta- 
the  mint  of  Caen,  and  00  as  the  issue  of  the    touch,  that  thev  pronounce  the  latter  a  foolish 
mint  of  Besan^on. — 0,  in  music,  the  name  of    and  melancholy  conceit,  unless  there  be  some 
one  of  the  notes  of  Uie  scale.    It  is  the  tone    key  by  which  a  higher  but  secret  meaning  ma^ 
with  which  the  so-called  natural  scale  begins,    be  extracted  from  it.    Cabala  is  also  used  to  de- 
and  was  designated  by  Guido  ut,  a  name  sub-    sk^nate  a  period  in  the  progressive  development 
seqnently  changed  todo  hj  the  Italians.    0  is    of  Jewish  literature,  whidi  commenced  about 
considered  the  Key  note,  and  its  pitch  is  regu-    A.  D.  800 ;  also  to  designate  a  sort  of  divining 
lated  by  tuning  forks.    It  is  also  a  character    by  means  of  passages  of  Scripture,  but  this  is  a 
used  for  the  signification  of  time.  corruption  of  the  term,  and  constitutes  no  part 

CAABA,  or  ICaaba,  properly  a  quadrangu-  of  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Cabala, 
larstructnre,  applied  particularly  to  a  celebrated  CABALLEEO,  Fsmcnr  Aoobto,  a  Spanish 
temple  at  Mecca.  According  to  Mussulman  tra-  statesman,  bom  July  7,  1800,  at  Barajas  de 
dition,  the  first  Caaba  was  built  bv  the  angels  Melo,  in  the  province  of  Cuenca.  He  firet  set- 
on  the  model  of  the  pavilion  which  surrounds  tied  as  an  advocate  in  Madrid,  but  on  the  sob- 
the  throne  of  the  Most  High ;  the  second  was  version  of  the  oonstitution  in  1824,  he  retired 
built  by  Adam,  with  whom  it  was  removed  to  to  Estremadora  until  the  death  of  FerdinBnd 
the  skies,  where  it  still  exists  in  a  right  line  YH.  in  1883,  after  which  he  edited  the  BoUtin 
above  the  Caaba  of  Mecca;  the  third  was  built  del  ComerdOy  which  was  suppressed,  hot  reap- 
1.  Seth,  but  perished  in  the  deluge;  the  fourth,  peared  under  the  new  name  ot  the  Eeo  dsl 
which  now  exists,  was  built  by  Abraham  ana  Chmereio,  He  was  elected  to  the  cortes,  where 
Ishmael.  The  name  is  specially  given  to  a  small  he  was  a  leading  member  of  the  opposition  to 
cubical  oratory  in  tiie  temple  in  the  centre  of  a  the  ministry  of  Martinez  de  la  Kosa.  Boon 
large  space  surrounded  by  galleries.  This  is  the  after  he  was  a  supporter  of  Kendiiabal,  and 
point  toward  which  the  prayers  of  all  Muasul-  favored  all  the  innovations  attempted  by  that 
mans  are  directed.  On  one  of  its  sides  is  In-  minister,  especially  the  suppression  of  convents, 
wrought  the  famous  oval  black  stone,  believed  He  was  a  member  of  tiie  oonstitutional  conveo- 
to  be  one  of  the  precious  stones  of  paradise,  and    tion  in  1887. 

to  have  been  brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  CABANIS,  PtEBU  JxAir  Gxobox,  a  French 
Abraham,  when  he  was  constmctinff  the  Caaba,  physician  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Cosnae,  in 
At  first  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  it  has  grieved  the  department  of  Charente  Infl&rieure,  ^^^ 
and  wept  so  long  for  the  sins  of  the  human  race  6, 1T57,  died  at  Rueil,  near  Paris,  May  5, 1S0& 
that  it  became  gradually  opaque,  and  at  length  He  was  the  son  of  the  barrister  Jean  Bapti^<^ 
absolutely  blade.  It  is  an  object  of  profound  Cabanis  de  Balagnac,  who  married  a  very  rich 
veneration  to  the  pilgrims  who  resort  to  the  lady,  and  became  an  eminent  agricaltnrist. 
sacred  city.  This  inner  Caaba  is  surrounded  Having  left  the  bar  to  superintend  the  cnltore 
with  a  veil  of  black  silk,  and  is  opened  but  8  of  his  wife^s  extensive  domains,  the  father  be- 
times a  year.  The  temple  of  the  Caaba  is  older  came  intimate  with  Tnrgot,  the  economist^  vbo 
than  the  time  of  Mohammed,  previous  to  whom  was  then  the  administrator  of  LimogeO)  v» 
it  was  the  Arab  pantheon,  ana  contuned  all  the  afterward  became  the  celebrated  minister  of 
idols  of  the  nation.  Louis  XVI.    The  son,  though  very  iotelliceoti 

CABAL  (Fr.  €abale\  a  word  signifying  dub    was  a  wayward  student,  and  made  but  little 
or  association,  imported  into  the  £ngli&  bin-    progress  in  hia  early  stadiea  at  Brives.  At  the 
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ag9  of  14  his  fiither  took  him  to  Parifli  where  he  tern  led  to  opporite  oondnsions.    **  Medical  end 
emf^jed  2  years  in  reading  the  works  of  an-  moral  science/'  says  Oabanis,  "have  a  common 
cient  i^iilooopherB,  the  writings  of  the  fathers  basis  in  the  science  of  the  phy^cal  organism  of 
tf  the  chnrohy  and  those  of  modem  philoso-  human  natare.    We  mnst  look  to  physiology 
pbosy  SQch  as  Boossean  and  Voltaire.    Locke  for  the  eolation  of  all  their  problems,  and  the 
vas  a  perticnlar  favorite  with  the  yoVmg  phi-  common  basis  of  all  their  truths.    All  ideas, 
k»(^d^.    Ifia  fieither  wished  him  to  retom  sentiments,  and  passions,  goodness  and  virtne, 
home  at  the  end  of  2  years,  bnt  ICassaki.  the  are   derived   from   physical   sensation.     The 
tnooexbiahop  of  Wilna,  then  in  Paris  consulting  source  of  all  morals  is  tn  tiie  human  organiza- 
mneh  philosophers  on  the  best  method  of  re-  tion  or  |>hyfflcal  organism,  on  which  depend 
iQteratiD^  Poland,  took  an  interest  in  young  our  faculties  and  modes  of  feeling."    Oondillao 
O'baniB,  and  engaged  him  as  his  secretary,  had  explained  all  the  actions  of  the  soul  by  sen- 
After  remaining  2  years  in  Poland,  Oftbanls  re-  sation ;  Cabanis  wished  to  complete  this  system 
tamed  to  Paris,  where  Turgot  introduced  him  of  philosophy  by  investigating  and  explaining 
to  ICme.  Hdvetiua  and  her  brilliant  circle  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  sensation.    "All  sensi- 
society  at  Anteuil,  and  where  he  afterward  bility  reddes  in  tbo  nerves,  and  therefore,^'  says 
became  aoc^dnted  with  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Cabanis,  '*  all  the  moral  ejections  and  intel- 
CondiOae,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Baron  d'Hol-  lectual  mcultie^  reside  in  the  nerves.    Impres- 
bach,  and  other  men  of  eminence*    He  also  sions  are  received  on  the  peripheral  nerves  and 
became  intimate  with  Boucher  the  poet,  author  carried  to  the  nervous  centres,  where  they  ex- 
of  the  Poime  dettunn,  and  undertook  to  trana-  cite  thought,  feeling,  and  reaction  in  the  organ- 
late  Homer  into  IVench  verse.  His  father  wi^ed  ism.    Distinctions  between  physical  and  moral 
him  to  choose  a  profession,  and  his  health  being  nature  are  therefore  vain,  the  moral  fatties 
rery  delicate,  he  was  anxious  to  study  medicine,  having  their  origin  in  the  physical.*'     Such 
Ee  became  the  pupil  of  Dubreuil,  and  followed  was  the  reasoning  of  Cabanis. — ^Being  a  friend 
his  new  atndiea  with  the  same  impetuosity  he  of  Siey^  he  was  noticed  by  Napoleon  Bona- 
had  alwi^  manifested  in  his  favorite  pursuits,  parte  on  his  return  firom  Egypt,  and  on  the  day 
In  17B3  he  received  his  degree  of  doctor  of  after  the  18th  Brumaire,  Cabanis,  in  the  name 
medicine.     Whoi  the  revolution  broke  out  in  andonbehalf  of  the  legidative  assembly,  wrote 
1789,  Cabanis  espoused  the  popular  cause.    He  the  proclamation  recommending  the  French  na- 
became  the  phyadan  and  the  friend  of  IGra-  tion  to  accept  the  revolution  which  had  just 
l)eaa.     In  1791  he  published  an  account  of  the  been  accomplished.     Under  the  consulate  he 
IQiieBS  ajid  decease  of  the  great  orator.    At  a  was  named  a  member  of  the  senate;  but,  dis- 
Ister  period,  during  the  stmny  wranglings  of  appointed  by  the  reactionaiy  policy  of  Jsapo- 
the  ixKiventioD,  Condoroet  obtained  privately  leon,  he  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  devoted 
from.  Oabania,  lus  fkiend,  the  poison  he  intena-  his  attention  exclusively  to  science.    Being  a 
ed  to  take,  in  order  to  avoid  a  more  violent  member  of  the  institute  of  France,  he  had  al- 
deash.    He  also  expressed  a  desire  that  Caba-  ready  read  several  portions  of  his  work,  "  On 
nis  would  collect  his  writings,  and  superintend  the  Relations  between  the  Physical  and  Moral 
their  publication.     Cabanis  married  Charlotte  Nature  of  Man,"  to  that  learned  body;  and,  in 
Groomy,  the  sister  of  Field  Marshal  Groucbv,  1802  he  publi^ed  the  work  complete  in  2  vols. 
tnd  of  Ibne.  Oondorcet    In  1789  Cabanis  pub-  8vo,  under  the  title  of  BapporU  du  physique  et 
Uihied  hia  '*  Observations  on  Hospitals,"    In  the  du  moral  de  Vhomme.    The  style  neing  cleu/.^ 
year  HI.  of  the  republic  (1795)  he  was  appoint-  and  brilliant,  and  the  ideas  consonant  with  the 
ed  protesor  of  hygiene  at  the  central  school,  prevailing  notions  of  the  day,  the  book  had 
and  professor  of  clinical  instraction  at  the  med-  great  success  in  France,  when  first  published ; 
ical  aehooL    He  had  inuch  to  do  with  the  re-  but  the  philosophy  which  it  attempts  to  estab- 
Gerganisation   of  medical   instraction   in   the  lish  on  the  baeis  of  the  physical  organism,  and 
scdiools  of  Paris,  MontpeUier,  and  Strasbourg,  the  identity  of  nervous  matter  with  sensation 
In  1797  be  published  his  reports  to  the  council  and  the  vital  principle,  has  lost  its  hold  on  the 
of  500,  on  the  organization  of  medical  colleges,  public  mind.    Cabanis  himself,  before  he  died, 
■nd  a  p^^i*  on  ^0  ^*  Degree  of  Certainty  in  had  modified  his  views  on  many  points;  and  in 
Medical  Science."   He  also  published  a  paper  a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  published  by  B6rard 
on  the  ^  Revolutions  of  Medical  Science."    In  of  Montpellier,  24  years  later,  wrote  an  excellent 
thi»e  papers  he  developed  the  first  genua  of  essay  on  *'  Primary  Causes,"  in  which  he  states 
bis  system.    ^  The  active  principle  of  life  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  human  reason  to  oon- 
movement  in  animated  bodies,"  says  Cabanis,  ceive  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the 
'^wiiieh  Stahl  calls  the  ^soul,'  is  okb,  but  it  universe,  without  the  idea  of  intelligence  as  a 
acta  divervely  in  the  organs  according  to  differ-  first  cause  in  the  government  of  events. 
eaeea  of  etrnotnre  and  of  ftmction«    It  digests  CABARRUS,  or  Cabarbas,  a  south-western 
in  the  stomach,  breathes  in  the  lungs,  secretes  county  of  North  Carolina;  area,  860  sq.  m. ; 
bile  in  the  liver,  and  thinks  in  the  brain."    The  pop.  in  1850, 8,747,  of  whom  1,686  were  slaves. 
'*ntal  orindple"  or  animating  force  of  Stahl,  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  some  places 
idoptea  aa  the  leading  doctrine  of  medical  sci-  mountainous ;    the  soil  of  moderate,  but  not 
eooe  by  the  MontpeUier  school,  had  much  infiu-  uniform  fertility.    It  is  watered  by  branches  of 
the  mind  of  Cabanis,  although  his  sya-  Rocky  river,  an  afSuent  of  the  Yadkin.    It 
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produced  gold  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  low.    The  plants  are  dusted  with  dir  wood 
century ;  but  its  wealth  now  is  chiefly  in  live  ashes,  pnlTcrized  lime,  or  a  little  Seotoh  tam% 
stock,  £^n,  cotton,  and  tobacco.    In  1850  it  to  keep  off  the  fly — which  is  a  small  black  in- 
prodaced  416,820  bushels  of  Indian  com,  76,946  sect,  a  great  pest— thinned  to  an  inch  apart,  and 
of  wheat,  2,844  bales  of  cotton,  and  408  lbs.  of  kept  ttee  from  weeds.    When  the  beds  outside 
tobacco.   It  had  14  com  and  flour  mills,  6  saw  are  dry  and  warm  enough,  the  plants  are  re- 
mills,  1  woollen  and  1  cotton  fiictory,  7  tanner-  moved  during  a  cloudy  da^,  or  in  the  afterooon, 
ies,  21  churches,  8  academies,  and  2,619  pupils  and  the  early  sorts  set  with  a  dibble,  U  to  18 
attending  public  schools.    Value  of  real  estate  inches,  the  later  ones  20  to  22  inches  apart  each 
in  1656,  $694^898.    The  county  was  formed  in  way,  watered,  and  allowed  to  take  root  before 
1792,  and  named  in  honor  of  Stephen  Cabarrus,  disturbing  the  soil  about  them.    If  the  veatber 
i^>eaker  of  the  honse  of  commons  of  North  Caro-  continues  dry,  the  plants  ^oold  be  watered  8 
Lna.    Capit^  Concord.  or  8  evenings  in  succession.     This  planting 
CABBAGE,  a  plant  belonginj^  to  the  botanical  rives  the  earliest  cabbagea,  and  summer  cab- 
order  0rti6(/%r^andgenus&ni«nea,theorder  com-  Sages,  which  come  between  the  early  and  late 
prehending  also  the  scurvy-grass,  pepper-grass,  crops.    For  ft  late  crop  the  seeds  are  sown  in 
mustard,  cress,  radish,  and  turnip,  and  the  genus  an  open  bed,  tiiinly,  in  drills  6  to  9  iocbei 
including  also  the  cauliflower,  broccoli^  borecole  apart,  in  May,  and  transplanted  from  Jane  10  to 
or  sDrouts,  rape,  colza,  savoy,  and  kohl-rabi  July  1,  in  straight  rows,  22  to  27  inches  asunder 
The  oramca  oteraeea^  from  which  all  the  forms  each  way.    The  cabbage  is  a  rank  feeder,  and  an 
of  cabbage  spring,  is  found  growing  wild  on  exhaustive  crop.    The  sdl  should  be  a  deep, 
rocky  chores  and  clifEs  in  England,  with  no  ap-  rich  loam,  not  only  containing  plenty  of  vege- 
pearance  of  a  head.    The  cultivated  cabbage  is  table  matter,  but  a  fuU  supply  of  potaab,  soda, 
considered  by  some  a  monstrosity ;  but  its  va-  and  lime.    A  dressing  of  common  salt,  at  tbe 
rieties  are  well  inarke<]^  distinct,  and  easily  rate  of  10  bushels  per  acrc^  will  not  only  bene- 
perpetuated,  where  care  la  taken  to  secure  suoi  fit  the  cabbage  crop,  but  kUl  grubs  and  vonns, 
conditions  as  will  continue  their  exact  habits,  which  destroy  the  young  plants  rapidly.    Coane 
The  cabbage  is  a  biennial ;  the  seed  being  sown  manures  should  not  be  applied  the  same  sea- 
produces  a  full-grown  plant  the  first  season,  son  tiie  cabbage  crop  is  to  be  grown.   Hog- 
and  the  next  season  sends  out  shoots  1^  to  2  pen  manure  must  not  come  near  tbe  cab- 
feet  long,  which  bear  small  globular  seeds  in  ft  bage  crop,   as  it  disfigures   the  roots,  and 
great  number  of  pods.    The  whole  plant  then  destroys  the  plant    ComjKMts  of  muck,  vood 
perishes.  The  large,  solid  heeds  of  cabbaffe,  now  aahes,  lime,  salt  and  common  yard  msnnrea, 
so  fiuniliar  to  all,  were  produced  from  we  wild  well  decompose^  may  be  used  in  large  onanti* 
plant  by  gradual  improvement  in  soils,  manures,  ties  if  well  incorporated  with  the  soil    Ouano, 
and  cultivation.    To  repeat  them  annually  it  is  dug  deeply  under,  is  good  in  all  but  veiy  ligbt 
necessary  to  observe  2  points:   1.  None  but  sandy  and  gravelly  soils.     A  first-rate  soper- 
those  heads  presentiuff  the  best  type  of  the  va-  phosphate  of  lime,  with  ^  ita  wdght  of  euano 
riety  should  be  savea  for  seed ;  they  must  be  mixed  with  it  is  one  of  the  best  manures  for  an 
taken  up  with  the  roots  before  frost  sets  in.  the  old  garden  soil,  or  one  whidi  has  always receiTeJ 
useless  outside  leaves  removed,  and  set  in  a  common  manures.     This  compound  may  be 
oool,  dark  cellar,  with  the  roots  imbedded  in  dissolved  in  water,  and  be  freely  used  to  water 
soil,  and  packed  as  closely  as  possible.     In  feeble  plants,  or  dug  in  about  them  with  a  boe« 
spring  they  are  set  out  about  2X2^  feet  As  soon  as  young  plants  have  taken  root  in  tbo 
apart  in  good  garden  soil,  and  no  seed  saved  new  bed,  the  v  should  be  hoed,  the  oftener  tbe 
except  from  the  most  vigorous  stalks.    2.  They  better,  till  tae  leaves  shade  the  soil    In  iti 
must  not  produce  seeds  near  other  plants  seed-  younger  stages,  the  cabbage  must  feed  Isrgelt 
ing  at  the  same  time,  which  belong  to  the  on  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  by  its  roots;  but  as  U 
same  tribe,  such  as  cauliflower,  turnip,  broccoli,  increases  in  size,  it  uses  tLe  leaves  more  ezten* 
&c.,  as  they  wiU  mix  through  their  flowers^  the  aively-— hence  the  necessity  of  early  and  fr^ 
seed  producing  mongrel  varieties.    Much  disap-  quent  hoeings.    Some  growers  on  Long  laland, 
pointment  is  experienced  from  using  seeds  care-  and  in  New  Jersey,  who  supply  New  Yor^ 
lessly  produced  oy  seed-growers  tosell.  There  are  market,  produce  from  20,000  to  100,000  esdi 
many  very  valuable  varieties  of  cabbage,  some  annwdly,  which  bring  from  2  to  18  centa  ptf 
suited  to  particular  localities.  For  earW  use,  early  head,  according  to  aize  and  season ;  a  fair  prks 
York  is  an  old  favorite,  some  preferring  the  in  summer  ani  autumn  is  about  6  cents.   Tbs 
early  flat  Battersea.   Coming  next  in  succession,  fields  are  prepared  by  deep  and  subsoil  ploQgbinC| 
a  new  cabbage,  Winningstadt,  is  excellent,  heads  and  are  neavily  manured,  the  horse  hoe  aod 
compact^  growth  rapid.    About  New  York,  the  subsoil  lifter  being  used  by  the  most  skiuiui 
late  Bergen,  fiat  Dutch,  and  best  varieties  of  while  at  greater  expense  of  manual  labor  \M 
drumhead  cabbages  are  preferred  for  late  sorts,  old  style  5i  culture  is  ^dH  kept  up. 
Three  crops  are  secured  in  a  season;  seeds  of       CABBAGE  PALM  (orsea  ^tsroesd),  Uiehigb- 
early  and  late  sorts  are  sown  in  a  moderate  hot  est  of  the  American  palms,  often  attaining  ja 
bed  in  March,  for  the  latitude  of  New  York  elevation  of  160  feet,  with  a  trunk  of  oot  moit 
city,  kept  slightly  moistened,  with  plenty  of  air  than  6  inohee  in  diameter.    It  is  foiftd  sboa^ 
at  all  times  when  the  temperature  is  not  too  dantly  in  the  West  Indiesi  aad  la  very  distud 
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im  fbe  East  DadiAii  species  of  otmo.    The  after  returned  to  Paris.   There,  after  a  protract- 
knvgrowonljfrotn  the  top,  and  their  fiJieaths  ed  trial,  his  innocence  was  fdHj  established, 
mto  dose  that  they  form  the  green  top  of  the  July  36, 1861,  by  the  court  of  appeal,  and  the 
trrak  H  foot  in  lengfch.    The  inhabitants  cnt  Jadigment  against  him  cancelled.    He  returned 
flff  this  top^  take  out  the  white  heart  of  2  or  8  to  Sanvoo,  where  he  continued  to  preside  oyer 
Hidiss  in  diameter,  eonsisdng  of  delioc^  leaves  his  colony  ^   but  many  disappointments  and 
doadj  folded  together  which  haye  been  pro-  cares  embittered  his  life  and  accelerated  his 
tocted  from  any  access  of  light,  and  eat  it  either  death.    In  Justice  to  Otibet  it  should  be  said, 
rtw,  fried,  or  boiled.    A  tree  which  has  grown  that  the  highest  moral  tone  prevailed  at  KauTocL 
f<7  half  a  oentury  is  often  cut  down  for  the  and  whatever  may  be  the  politioo-eoonomicai 
ssgle  bod  or  eabbage  which  crowns  it.  objections  to  his  system,  the  colony  presented, 
CABELL,  a  western  conn^  of  Virginia,  sepa-  as  &r  as  the  conduct  of  tiie  settlers  was  cou- 
nted from  Ohio  by  tiie  Ohio  nver.  It  is  watered  eemed,  a  model  of  parity  and  industry, 
by  the  Quyandotte,  and  traversed  by  the  princi-  OABIBI  (Gr.  Ko/Sripoc),  mystic  Pelasgio  di- 
paL  thonwig^ilare  from  the  Ohio  to  Richmond,  vinities,  which, according  to  Herodotus,  were  in- 
and  b  J  the  projected  route  of  the  Oovington  and  troduced  thence  into  Samothraoe,  though  they 
Ohio  railroad.    The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  are  epoken  of  as  CAiliest  worshipped  in  Lemnos. 
in  many  plaoes  quite  good,  producing  Indian  com  Keither  modem  critics  of  mythology  nor  the 
and  oats.  In  1860  it  yielded  881,828  bushels  of  ancients  themselves  are  agreed  efkher  upon  the 
Indisnooni,44^918ofoats,  11^9  of  wheat,  and  names,  number,  or  origin  of  the  OabirL    By 
8)947  Iba.  of  tobacco.    There  were  9  com  and  some  there  are  said  to  be  6,  by  others  4,  and 
flour  mifls^  10  saw  mills,  4  wool-carding  mills,  others  reduce  them  to  2.    Some  attempt  to 
4  taaaerie^  14  churches,  and  874  pupils  attend-  identify  them  with  Oastor  and  Pollux,  others 
ing  publie  schools.     Organized  m  1809,  and  with  &e  Gorybantes,  others  with  the  chfl- 
■amed  in  honor  of  William  H.  OabeU,  governor  dren  of  Vulcan,  and  others  still  with  the  Roman 
of  Viiginia  in  1808.    Area,  448  sq.  m. ;  ]^p.  penates.    But  whoever  they  were,  they  were 
in  1650, 6,299,  of  whom  889  were  slaves;  capital,  regarded  as  the  authors  of  reli^on  and  of  tJie 
Barbonrsville;  value  of  real  estate  In  1856,  human  race,  and  were  worshipped  by  mysteries 
$1,882,959.  sacredly  guarded  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
CABES,GuLV0V,an  inlet  of  the  Mediterra>  nninitiat^     Their  worship  gradually  spread 
nean,  am  the  K.  E.  coast  of  Africa.    The  towns  over  Greece  and  Italy,  but  seems  to  have  fallen 
of  Oahea^  or  Ehaba,  and  8£az,  or  8fakus,  are  into  early  disuse  in  all  but  a  very  few  plaoes. 
ntnsted  on  its  shoreai    Its  ancient  name  was  From  what  has  transpired  concerning  the  mys- 
Sgrtu  Minor,  teries,  it  seems  certain  that  the  candidates  for 
0 ABET,  trnonR,  a  French  communist,  bom  initiation  were  required  to  psss  a  long  and  pain- 
st  D|j<Ri,  Jaa«  2, 1788,  died  in  St  Louis,  Ko^  ful  abstinence  from  food  and  pleasure,  and  when 
Nov.  9, 1856.    He  was  brought  up  for  the  bar,  admitted  within  the  dark  temple,  were  crown- 
and  was  sippointed  attorney-general  of  Gorsica,  ed  with  olive,  girded  with  a  purple  belt,  and 
from  which  office,  however,  he  was  soon  dismiss-  then  treated  to  all  sorts  of  hideous  sounds  and 
ed.    He  was  sent  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  dghts,  with  most  sudden  alternations  from  din 
July,  1881.  There  he  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  silence,  and  frt>m  light  to  darkness,  and  were 
to  die  government  by  his  violent  speeches,  and  made  to  drink  of  2  fountains,  one  of  which 
at  the  same  time  by  his  inflammatory  pamphlets  (Lethe)  was  expected  to  obliterate  the  memory 
and  a  Journal  (entitled  the  Populaire^  that  he  of  the  past,  ana  the  other  (Mnemosyne)  to  se- 
vas  indicted  for  treason,  and  rather  &an  sub-  cure  a  vivid  recollection  of  ail  that  was  to  be 
Jecthimaelf  to  the  imprisonment  to  which  he  was  now  taught  them.    The  whole  ceremony  in- 
•eatenoed,  he  withdrew  for  5  years  to  England,  dicated  an  entire  disconnection  of  their  past  and 
▼hOe  tiiere   he   published   the    Yoyage$  en  ftiture  lives.  They  were  absolved  from  all  their 
/tfsri^  in  which  he  elaborated  liis  scheme  of  sins,  and  began  a  new  existence.    During  the 
oommunjum,  which  from  1842  to  1848  passed  annual  ceremonies  in  Lenmos,  which  like  those 
through  5  editions.    On  Feb.  2, 1848,  a  band  of  in  l^uno^ace  lasted  9  days,  all  the  fires  on  the 
S9  Icarians  left  France  for  the  Bed  river  in  Tex-  island  were  extinguished,  and  new  fire  brought 
SB,  where  Gabet  had  secured  a  tract  of  400,000  in  a  consecrated  vessel  from  Delos.    Those  who 
acres  of  land,  the  free  use  of  which  was  open  were  initiated  were   thought  to  be  insured 
to  tiie  settleni,  under  condition  that  before  their  ag^nst  storms  at  sea,  and  the  purple  girdle  was 
departure  they  should  deposit  idl  their  fonds  in  worn  as  an  amulet.     The  mysteries  of  the  an- 
the  hands  of  Oabet,  who  assumed  the  financial  cient  religioua  systems  probably  have  a  com- 
sod  general  control  of  the  expedition.    But  mon  origin  in  these  Cabirian  rites,  and  some 
the  expeditiott  tamed  out  badly,  and  lawsuits  writers  have  attempted  to  trace  tiie  oriental 
were  instituted  against  Oabet;  and  >on  Sept.  80,  and  druidicai   ceremonies    to   this   common 
1849,  after  he  had  left  France  for  Texas,  he  was  source. 

found  guilty  by  defrmlt  of  swindling  his  disciples,  OABLE,  a  strong  rope  or  chain.    The  name 

and  sentenced  to  2  years'  impiisonment.   Mean-  has  of  late  years  been  applied  to  slender  ropes 

while,  with  his  colony  oflcarians  dwindled  down  used  for  tdegraphic  purposes,  very  likely  on 

to  about  80  persons,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Nau-  account  of  their  great  length.    Gables  are  oc- 

▼oo,  on  the  Miadasippi,  in  May,  1850,  and  soon  casionally  used  to  dose  the  entrance  of  har- 
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bcnra,  but  most  generally  they  serve  to  conneet  the  ropes  are  made. — Ghaut  Oabues.  Theplm 

ships  with  their  anchors.     The  greatest  im-  of  snMtLtuting  chains  for  cordage  for  hol^ 

proyement  ever  made  in  the  mooring  of  yes-  anchors  was  patented  in  England  in  1808  by 

sels  is  the  substitution  of  the  chain  cable  for  Mr.  Slater,  a  naval  surgeon.    Want  of  capital 

the  hempen  one,  which  has  been  effected  dur-  prevented  him  from  demonstrating  by  expert- 

inff  the  last  60  years.    A  chain  10  much  less  ments  the  value  of  his  invention.    In  the  year 

bmky  and  much  more  pliable  than  a  hempen  1811,  Gapt.  Brown,  of  the  Pendope,  400  tons 

cable  of  the  same  strength ;  it  is  consequently  burden,  made  a  voyage  of  4  months  to  the 

stored  in  much  less  space,  and  la  handled  West  Indies,  using  a  cnain  cable  with  twisted 

more  easily.    On  account  of  its  great  bulk,  a  linka.  ^  The  success  was  complete.    Daring  the 

hempen  cable  loses  much  of  its  weight  in  the  following  years  several  vessels  were  saved  by 

water,  and  consequently  assumes  a  position  their  iron  cables,  and  thenceforward  the  change 

much  less  curved  than  a  chain.     The  great  from  hemp  to  iron  proceeded  uninterraptedly, 

eurvature  of  a  chain  makes  it  yield  and  play  as  tiU,  at  the  present  time,  it  would  be  difficult  to 

if  it  were  elastio  when  the  vessel  gives  sudden  find  a  ship  without  a  dhain  cable  on  boari 

Jerks,  and  thus  the  strain  upon  a  chain  from  The  form  of  links  adopted  by  Gapt  Brown  was 

this  cause  is  never  so  great  as  upon  a  hempen  most  Imperfect ;  several  other  shapes  were  6Q^ 

cable.    On  a  rocky  bottom  a  chain  will  simply  cessively  tried,  till  the  hesit  form  was  found  and 

be  polished  bright  by  attrition,  where  a  hemp-  patented  in  England  by  Bronton.    The  general 

en  cable  would  bo  cut  in  a  few  minutes.   When  shape  of  Bronton's  link  ia  that  of  an  ellipee; 

the  bottom  is  strewn  with  heavy  stones,  or  The  inside  curve,  at  each  extremity  of  its  lone 

with  projecting  points  of  rocks,  round  which  axis,  is  of  the  same  curvature  as  we  rods  used 

the  caole  winds  itself  during  the  various  evo«  to  make  the  chain.    In  this  manner  there  is 

lutions  of  the  ship  caused  by  winds  and  tides,  Just  room  enough  for  the  next  Ui^,  and  no 

a  hempen  cable  is  often  cut,  or  at  least  greatly  more.    Across  the  link  in  the  direction  of  tiie 

injureo,  while  a  chain  cable  does  not  suffer  in  the  small  axis  is  a  cast-iron  stay  enlarged  at  its 

least,  on  account  of  its  power  of  resisting  side  extremity,  with  a  small  projecting  point  in  the 

strain,  as  will   be  explained  hereafter.     On  centre  of  each  end,  which  enters  the  link  and 

board  vessels,  the  cables  are  named  after  the  keeps  the  stay  in  its  place.    From  the  eztremi* 

anchor  they  are  used  with.    The  largest  is  ties  of  the  stay  to  the  curve  at  each  end,  the 

called  the  sheet-anchor  cable,  and  is  used  at  rod  forming  the   link  ia   perfe<ytly  stnugbt 

sea ;  the  next  in  size  is  the  stream-anchor  ca-  When  a  cable  chain  with  links  of  this  con* 

ble,  and  is  used  in  rivers.    Gables  are  made  of  struction  is  pulled  upon,   it  resists  twice  as 

various  lengths,  according  to  their  size  and  to  much  as  the  rod  of  which  it  is  made,  snd  does 

the  service  they  are  intended  for.    A  cable's  not  stretch  more  than  a  atnught  rod.   If  a& 

lengtii  is  a  measure  of  distances  used  by  sail-  obstacle  ia  opposed  to  the  aide  of  the  chain, 

ors,  and  is  equal  to  120  fathoms. — ^Bjempih  the  hnk  or  links  acted  upon  may  assume  2  dif- 

Gablbs  are  large  ropes  of  the  kind  denomina-  ferent  positions :  the  link  may  rest  against  the 

ted  cable-laid.    The  fibres  of  hemp  are  first  obstacle  by  its  side,  the  axis  of  the  stay  beiog 

twisted  into  yam ;    a  number  of  yarns  are  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  obstacle ;  in 

twisted  together  into  a  strand;  8  or  4  stranda  this  position  the  link  is  strongest,  as  all  its 

are  twisted  into  a  rope  denominated  plain-laid ;  parts  brace  each  other  to  prevent  the  bendiog 

8  or  4  ropes,  used  as  strands,  are  twisted  to-  of  any — or  tiie  tioic  may  rest  flat  against  the 

gether  to  make  the  cable.    The  strands  of  a  obstacle ;  in  this  position  it  ia  very  weak,  hat 

cable  are  consequently  formed  themselves  of  this  cannot  happen  if  the  obstacle  is  large,  as 

strands.    The  twist  is  reversed  at  each  sueces*  in  such  case  the  next  linka  would  rest  fii^ 

sive  operation ;  that  is,  the  yam  ia  formed  by  against  it  by  their  sides,  and  if  ^e  obstacle  iB 

twisting  the  fibres  from  right  to  left;  the  yams  small,  it  is  pressed  between  the  aides  or  the 

are  twisted  together  from  lefi;  to  right,  dec.  back  bones  of  the  2  next  Unka,  which  dcse 

It  is  customary  to  designate 'the  size  of  a  hempen  npom  it  and  crush  it  to  pieces.    The  links  wear 

cable  by  the  length  of  ita  circumference,  and  out  much  faster  by  their  friction  against  each 

that  of  a  chain  cable  by  the  diameter  of  the  other,  than  by  any  other  canae;  and  experience 

rod  of  which  the  linka  are  made.    The  largest  haa  taught  that  the  ends  where  the  friction  i^ 

usual  size  of  cable  is  24  inches;  circumference ;  greatest  i^ould  be  of  rod  iron  of  a  larger  diam* 

it  weighs  1  cwt.  per  fiithom,  is  made  of  8,000  eter  than  that  of  the  sides.    In  consequence, 

thread,  is  equal  in  strength  to  a  chain  2i  inch-  the  roda  are  manufactured  with  swellings  at  the 

es  ^ameter,  and  is  tested  to  carry  safely  80  places  which  are  to  form  the  enda.    Several 

tons.     Hemp  in  its  natural  state  is  stronger  simple  machines  are  nsed  to  manufacture  chain 

than  when  wet  or  tarred ;  nevertheless,  it  is  cables ;  the  successive  operationa  are  as  fol- 

advantageous  to  tar  the  cordage  which  is  to  be  lows :  1,  heating  the  round  bars  of  iron  red* 

used  at  sea.  as  tar  protects  it  against  water,  hot;  2,  cutting  them  of  the  required  length, 

which  would  weaken,  and  ultimately  rot  it.  but  with  opposite  bevels ;  8,  bcmding  the  roda 

It  is  obvious  that  the  process  of  tarring  after  around  an  eiliptiq  mandrel ;  one  end  is  placed 

the  cable  ia  made  is  imperfect,  and  sim^Sy  bet-  against  the  side  of  a  vertical  mandrel,  and  held 

ter  than  nothing,  as  the  tar  does  not  reach  the  there  by  a  vice  attached  to  the  laat,  and  a  lever 

core ;  the  trae  way  la  to  tar  the  yama  of  which  provided  with  a  projecting  pin  extending  oat- 
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ail  the  rod  is  made  to  describe  an  ellipse,  oar-  Go.,  of  LiverpooL    It  oonsists  of  4  copper 
jjTBf  the  hot  rod  around  the  mandrel ;  this  wires  f^  of  an  inch  diameter  each,  coated  with 
Imr  does  not  turn  around  a  pin  in  the  centre  8  layers  of  gatta  percha  so  as  to  be  increased 
tf  Che  mandrel,  bnt  is  attached  to  2  slides,  in  sise  to  i  inch  diameter.    The  4  covered 
fiiioh  are  forced  to  move  in  grooves  occupying  wires  are  laid  parallel,  with  a  slight  twist  to 
tbipontion  of  the  two  axes  of  the  mandrel ;  prevent  them  from  separating,  and  the  spaces 
tins  the  pin  of  the  lever  describes  an  ellipse  between  them  are  filled  with  tarred  hempen 
pcnllel  to  the  periphery  of  the  mandrel ;  4^  yam.    The  whole  is  tied  by  winding  spirally 
tiM  new  link  is  hooked  to  the  last  preceding  aronnd  it  another  piece  of  taired  yam.    The  es- 
link  of  the  chain  in  process  of  making,  and  tenud  covering  is  made  of  10  iron  wires  of  more 
welded  st  a  small  foige ;  6,  while  it  is  still  hot,  than  j  inch  diameter,  forming  around  as  many 
the  cast  iron  stay  is  introduced,  and  the  link  helices  10  inches  pitch.    Tlie  outside  circum- 
]dsoed  in  a  press,  which  compresses  the  two  ference  is  4  inches;  the  weight  is  7  tons  per 
sides  dose  npon  the  stay,  at  the  same  time  that  mile;  the  distance  from  £ore  to  shore  21 
it  makes  these  sides  str^hter ;  during  this  last  miles ;  the  cost  is  $46,000  for  26  miles ;  it  was 
operatioa  la  auxiliary  straight  rod  is  placed  in-  sucoessfhlly  laid  October  17, 1861.    Since  then, 
Bide  the  end  of  the  link,  where  the  next  link  is  smaller  and  larger  cables  have  been  constracted, 
to  oome^  to  prevent  its  closing.    There  are  cir-  with  very  slight  medications,  and  successf^y 
cmnBtances  m  which  it  is  necessary  to  sever  a  ca-  hid.    The  Atlantic  cable,  the  laying  of  which 
ble,  or  to  ihorten  or  lengthen  it ;  this  is  done  was  completed  Aug.  6, 1868,  has  a  core  of  7 
by  meszu  of  alxdt  and  shiuskle  substituted  for  a  fine  copper  wires  forming  a  rope ;  around  this 
link  ereiy  5  yards.    Improvements  have  been  rope  are  8  layers  of  gutta  percha,  which  is  pro- 
nude  in  the  madiinery  for  making  chains,  in  tected  by  tarred  hemp  wound  around,  and  the 
which  operations  formerly  executed  by  hand  whole  is  covered  by  18  strands  of  7  fine  iron 
ire  perfbnned  mechanically,  but  we  do  not  wires  each.    The  circumference  is  nearly  that 
know  that  they  have  been  applied  to  the  man-  of  a  dime,  the  weight  1,800  Iba  per  mile.    Of  the 
Q&ctore  of  chain  cables,  and  it  is  doubtful  total  length  manufactured,  2,900  miles,  ^  waa 
whether  they  wonld  succeed  as  well  on  a  larse  made  by  Newall  and  Co.,  Liverpool ;  the  other 
as  on  a  small  scale.    The  manufacture  of  cham  half  bv  £lliot,  Glass,  and  Co.,  Greenwich,  Lon- 
cahle  was  begun,  in  the  United  States  in  tiie  don;  both  firms  being  the  most  renowned  in 
JMT 18S0,  by  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Hill,  of  Bos-  Europe.    The  Messrs.  Chester,  of  New  York, 
tea.    They   worked   successfiilly  during   80  have  lately  established  an  improved  set  of  ma- 
yetrS)  when,  finding  they  could  no  longer  com-  chines  for  manufacturing^  telegraph  cables  and 
pete  in  cheapness  with  the  importers  of  £ng-  wire  ropes.    This  maohme  can  make  a  cable 
lish-nude  cables^  they  closed  their  works.  Seve-  from  }  inch  to  6  inches  in  circumference,  tiie 
nl  hutances  bare  since  happened  of  vessels  external  covering  of  the  last  being  formed  of  12 
being  lost  by  the  breaking   of  the  chidn  in  wires  of  the  largest  size,  that  is,  about  |  inch 
&ir  weatiter,  showing  conclusively  tiiat  the  in  diameter.    The  machinery  for  making  tele- 
Sodiah  makers^  in  the  heat  of  competition,  graph  cable  is  quite  different  from  that  for  work- 
hid  been  using  very  inferior  iron,  and  that  the  ing  hemp.    The  reason  is  in  the  fact  that  wires 
outificates  of  proof  test  accompanying  the  ca-  must  not  be  twisted,  but  simply  liud,  and  that 
^  were  either  spurious,  or  had  been  deliv-  it  is  just  the  contrary  for  hemp. — ^The  length  of 
^  £v  other  cables  than  those  sold.    These  some  of  the  best  known  submarine  cables  is: 
^  called  for  action  on  the  part  of  ship-own-  Dover  to  Calais,  24  miles,  laid  in  1861 ;  Dover  to 
en  end  insuranoe  companies,  and  Messrs.  Cot-  Ostend,  76  miles  (1862):  Holyhead  to  Howth, 
ton  and  Hill  were  induced  to  reopen  their  66  nules  (1862) ;  England  to  Holland,  116  miles 
vorki  in  1857.     A  large  amount  of  property,  (1868) ;  Italy  to  Corsica.  66  miles  (1864) ;  Var* 
^  to  speak  of  human  life,  has  been  lost  at  na  to  Balaklava,  840  miles,  Balaklava  to  Eupa- 
Ksiod  on  the  American  lakes  by  the  use  of  toria,  60  miles  ri866);  across  the  gulf  of  St. 
iheap  chains.     It  is  now  well  understood  tiiat  Lawrence,  74  mues  (1866) ;  Sardinia  to  AfricSi 
MODomy  in  this  respect  is  a  dangerous  mistake.  125  miles  ri867) ;  Atlantic  cable,  Yalentia  bay 
--The  TkuoBAFH  Cablx  consists  of  one  or  more  to  Trinity  \k\  h^^O  miles  (1858). 
eosdacting  wires  enclosed  in  gutta  percha,  and  OABO  FBIO  (Cool   Cape),  a   cape^  city, 
protected  by  an  external  covering  of  wires*  and  seaport  of  Brazil,  province  of  Bio  Janeiro. 
It  ia  nsed  for  crossing  rivers,  having  super-  The  city  is  situated  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of 
Mded  the  use  of  high  poles  on  tiie  banks,  and  Lako  Araruama,  and  N.  £.  of  the  cape.  A  stone 
ht  rabmarine  purposes.     The  currents   and  bridge,  built  in  1886,  connects  it  with  the  con« 
freahets  of  rirers,  especially  of  tihose  in  the  tinent    It  has  an  electoral  college,  established 
v«t  of  the  United  States,  and  the  breaking  of  in  1840,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  rait  and  fish- 
the  ice,  axe  much  more  iiyurious  to  a  cable  eries;  but  the  climate  is  unhealthy.     Pop. 
then  the  tempests  of  the  sea,  and  the  strongest  about  8,600. 

^^  sre  required  to  withstand  their  action.  CABOOL,  or  Kabool^  province  of  Afghanis- 
It  ie  not  known  whether  a  cable  was  first  laid  tan,  extending  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh  on  the  N. 
>cro9e  a  river  in  England  or  in  America,  but  totheS.of  Ghuznee,  and  from  the  Xhyber  moun- 
tbe  first  one  laid  across  a  sea  was  tiiat  from  Dover  tains  on  the  £.  to  Bamian  on  the  W.  It  is 
to  Calais.   This  cable  was  made  by  Newall  and  about  260  miles  in  length,  and  160  in'  breadth* 
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Oabool  was  once  the  name  of  a  powerfbl  king*  placing  Shah  Shooja,  the  hrother  of  Hahmooi 
dom,  which  reached  ahnost  from  the  shores  of  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  occapied 
the  Oaspian  sea  to  the  vicinity  of  Delhi,  and  the  cit^.    On  Nov.  2,  18il,  howeyer,  Uieir 
from  the  Ozns  to  the  Perdan  gm. — Oabool,  the  occupation  was  snddenly  terminated  bj  an  out- 
capital  of  the  above-described  province,  and  of  break  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  wMdi  re- 
the  Dooranee  empire  as  long  as  it  existed,  is  salted  in  the  massacre  of  the  whole  Briti^ 
in  lat.  84°  80',  long.  69°  6',  on  the  Oabool  river,  force  with  the  exception  of  1  Enropean  and  i 
immediately  above  its  conflnenoe   with   the  or  5  sepoys,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  eBcape, 
Loghur.    The  city. is  about  8  miles  in  circnm*  and  a  few  persons  of  rank  that  were  spared  for 
ference,  and  is  but  indifferently  fortified,  being  the  sake  of  the  ransom  which  might  be  obtain- 
merely  defended  on  the  western  side  by  a  line  ed  for  them.    Gen.  Pollock  sub6eq[aently  ad- 
of  weak  ramparts  extending  from  one  to  the  vanced  toward  Oabool  and  was  Joined  by  the 
other  of  those  ranges  of  hills  which  almost  forces  under  G^l  Kott;  the  En^ish  armyre^ 
surround  the  plain  wherein  Oabool  stands.    The  occupied  the  town  in  Sept  1842,  liberated  the 
houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood,  prisoners,  and  avenged  the  outrage  ^deetroyiDg 
and  are  in  general  from  2  to  8  stories  high,  the  principal  public  edifices  of  the  offending  dty. 
Four  spacious  bazaars,  erected  by  the  celebrated  This  achie  vea,  the  British  retired,  and  left  Dost 
All  Murdan  Khan,  once  adorned  the  centre  of  Mohammed  to  resume  lus  sway  over  it   Sob- 
the  city,  but  in  1842  the  British  ntterly  de-  sequently  overtures  were  made  by  the  mlerof 
Btroyed  them.    The  citad^  styled  Bala  Eiasar,  Oal>ool,  and  an  aUianoe  was  condnded,  March 
or  Upper  Fort,  occupies  an  eminence  in  the  80,.  1866.    Pop.  about  70,000. 
eastern  quarter,  and  contains  the  governor's       OABOT,  Obobob,  U.  S.  senator  from  Maasa- 
palace.    The  mosques  and  other  pubuc  edifices  ohusetts,  was  born  in  Salem,  Essex  co.,  in  Dea 
exhibit  no  architectural  heauties.    Oabool  has  1751,  died  in  Boston,  April  18, 1828.    At  an 
but  one  college,  and  even  that  is  fast  going  to  early  age  he  went  to  sea  and  rapidly  rose  to 
ruin.    The  serais,  or  public  inns  for  strangers,  command,  and  made  some  voyages  as  master  of 
are  numerous,  but  neither  elegant  nor  conve-  a  ship,  diligently  employing  all  his^  lejaore  iA 
nient    The  baths  are  abominable,  both  because  well-selected  reading.    His  extraordinary  quit- 
of  their  filthiness,  and  because  of  the  offensive  ities  were  soon  recc^gnized.    When  25  yean  old 
smell  proceedingfrom  the  fu^  which  is  used  in  he  was  a  member  of  a  provincial  congress  which 
heating  them.    The  citv  is  abundantlj^  supplied  met  at  Ooncord,  in  Massachusetts,  and  there  he 
with  water  for  every  domestic  and  industrial  displayed  much  wisdom  in  preventing  certain 
purpose  by  the  river  Oabool,  which  is  here  measures  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  control  the 
crossed  by  8  bridges ;  one,  a  substantial  struc-  price  of  merchandise.    At  that  time  the  science 
ture  of  brick  and  stone;  another,  a  frail  fabric  of  political  economy  was  almost  wholly  nn« 
of  wood,  over  which  even  the  foot-passenger  known,  but  he  had  already  grasped  its  leading 
cannot  pass  in  safety ;  a  third,  which  spans  Uie  principles.    As  a  member  of  the  state  co&Tea- 
river  toward  the  west,  is  strongly  fortified  and  tion  which,  in  1788,  adopted  the  federal  consn- 
Jealously  guarded  by  armed  sentinels.     The  tution,  he  maintained  a  high  position ;  and, 
dimate  of  Oabool,  from  its  proximity  to  the  being  inunediately  afterward  sent  from  KasM- 
great  Himalayan  range  and  from  its  elevation  ohusetts  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  he 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  severe  in  ^e  win-  won  not  only  general  req)ect,  but  tiie  espom 
ter  season,  which  begins  early  in  October,  and  confidence  of  Washington  and  Hamilton.   H^ 
lasts  till  the  end  of  &rch.    during  ^is  period  knowledge  of  commerce  and  of  the  laws  and 
the  opulent  citizens  seldom  leave  tiieir  houses,  methods  of  trade,  greatly  assisted  HamiltoD  m 
passing  the  tedious  time  witibin  doors  in  as  maturing  his  admirable  system  of  public  finance, 
agreeable  a  manner  as  possible.    In  the  sum-  In  1708  he  was  offered  an  appointment  as  s^ 
mer  season,  however,  when  tiie  climate  of  their  retary  of  the  navy ;  he  refiisedit  and  renounced 
city  is  as  healthful  as  it  is  delightful,  they  in-  all  public  life,  but  was  afterward  sometimes 
denmify  themselves  to  some  extent  for  their  niged  to  take  ofilce  with,  an  importunity  he 
hibernal  imprisonment  by  living  almost  entire-  could  not  resist.    From  an  early  age  be  ^ 
ly  in  the  open  air.—- Oabool  isadty  of  consider-  accustomed  to  guide  others  by  his  calm  and 
able  antiquity.    As  early  as  the  7th  century  of  accurate  Judgment  his  power  of  brining  wUh- 
our  era  it  was  the  residence  of  a  Hindoo  prince,  in  consideration  all  the  facte  and  reasons  which 
and  in  after  times  it  was  for  a  diort  period  the  were  of  the  essence  of  a  question  and  them 
metropolis  of  the  emperor  Baber.    In  1789  oidy.  and  his  capacity  of  escaping  from  other 
it  was  taken  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  annexed  to  men's  excitement^  even  when  his  interest  in  any 
his  dominions.    On  the  death  of  Kadir  Shah,  matter  was  not  less  than  theirs.     The  same 
Ahmed  Shah  Abdallah  seized  on  it,  and  in  1774  qualities  were  applied  to  publio  questiona  with 
his  son  and  successor,  Timour,  made  it  the  tiie  same  happy  results.    And  uiua,  altboogh 
capital  of  the  Dooranee  empire.     After  the  he  had  no  desire  for  public  life^  and  all  expen- 
downfall  of  Mahmood,  the  last  of  the  Dooranee  ence  of  it  only  strengthened  his  love  of  retire- 
dynasty,  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  took  possession  ment,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  in  some  instaoees 
of  Oabool  and  its  territory,  and  maintained  him-  to  the  conviction  that  important  exigenci^ 
self  there  till  1880,  when  the  British  marched  called  upon  him  to  do  what  no  other  manooold 
an  army  into  the  country,  under  pretence  of  do  so  well.    He  never  shrank  either  from  "^ 
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or  wponsibilitj.    He  knew  that  no  breath  of  arohires  of  Venice ;  on  March  28, 1476,  deni- 
elisder  ever  anailed  him,  and  that  all  men  re-  cation  was  granted  him  after  the  customary 
pM  him  as  equally  incormptible  by  passion  residence  of  16  years.    The  ftill  entry  of  his 
<r  hj  interest     He  knew,  also,  the  power  denization  would  probably  have  named   his 
fifch  this  pomtion  gave  him,  and  the  anty  it  birthplace ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  found.    In  the 
iapoaed,  d  guiding  pubUo  opinion  through  year  1496,  and  probably  for  years  before,  he 
thas»  exigencies  to  wnich  no  man  was  equal  resided  at  Bristol  with  his  wife,  who  was  a 
Tbo  did  not  enter  into  the  actual  interests  of  Venetian  woman,  and  8  sons.    At  that  time  it 
the  daj  with  an  earnestness  that  secured  the  had  become  the  receiyed  opinion  that  the  ear^ 
sjmpsthj  of  those  most  interested,  with  char-  is  a  sphere,  and  that  the  shortest  and  readiest 
aieter  enough  to  influence  others^  and  with  way  of  reaching  the  Indies  was  by  sailing  west 
strength  to  save,  not  lumself  only,  bnt  the  mul-  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  voyage  of 
thodes  whom  he  led,  from  the  aberrations  of  Oolumbus^  who  was  thought  to  have  reached 
pmon  or  prejudice.     It  seemed  to  be  his  l^e  outlying  isles  of  the  Indies.    On  March  6, 
fanctiou  to  induce  others  to  submit  themselves  1496,  John  Oabot  and  his  8  sons  obtained  a 
to  the  same  good  sense  which  was  the  unfailing  patent  from  Henry  VII.,  authorizing  them  or 
and  unerring  master  of  his  own  life.    In  the  eitiier  of  them,  their  heirs  or  their  assigns,  to 
Hartford  convention,  of  which  Oabot  was  pres-  search  for  islands,  provinces,  ok*  regions  in  the 
ident,  his  chiz^cteristio  qmdities  were  most  eastern,  westerzi,  or  northern  seas;  and,  as  vas- 
sctire  and  conspicuous,    lliis  is  not  the  place  sals  of  the  English  king,  to  occupy  the  territo- 
to  speak  of  that  body,  but  of  Oabot  in  oonneo-  ries  tiiat  might  be  found,  with  an  exclusive 
tioo  with  it  we  may  safely  say  that  he  was  Uie  right  to  their  commerce,  on  paying  the  king  a 
leader  of  those  members  who  went  there  deter-  fifth  part  of  all  profits.    Under  this  charter, 
mined  not  to  stop  short  of  'suoh  measures  as  John  Oabot,  some  time  in  May,  1497,  em- 
tbey  deemed  legal,  justifiable,  and  necessary,  barked  in  a  single  vessel,  accompanied  by  his 
bat  not  to  go,  and  not  to  suffer  an  excited  peo-  son  Sebastian,  and  sailed  west,  as  he  said,  700 
pie  or  their  excited  representatives  to  go  any  leagues,  whexi,  on  June  24, 1497,  he  came  upon 
farther.    In  his  conduct  in  that  convention  he  land  which  he  reported  to  ^ave  been  a  part  of 
only  displayed  the  same  characteristics  and  the  a  continent,  and  which  he  assumed  to  be  in 
E&me  important  usefulness  which  had  marked  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Oham.    A  letter 
his  vhole  pnblio  career  and  his  private  life. —  of  that  year  represents  him  as  having  sailed 
He  belonged  always,  bv  education  and  by  the  along  tihe  coast  for  800  leagues ;  he  landed,  but 
oonstitation  of  lus  mind,  to  the  federal  party  of  saw  no  person,  though  he  believed  the  country 
thitt  daj,  that  la,  to  the  conservative  rather  not  uninhabited.    He  planted  on  the  soil  the 
than  to  the  progressive  party,  or  to  tine  party  banners  of  England  and  of  Venice.    On  his  re- 
characterized by  the  wish  that  law  should  de-  turn  he  discemed  3  islands  to  the  starboard, 
£&6  and  guard  public  freedom  rather  than  by  but^  for  want  of  provisions,  did  not  stop  to  ex- 
the  passionate  desire  for  liberty,  with  more  re-  amine  them.    He  reached  Bristol  in  August 
gaztl  to  its  extent  than  to  its  quality. — ^He  was  His  discovery  was  the  admiration  of  that  city, 
not  ao  orator,  bat  was  most  persuasive,  both  in  and  attracted  the  favor  of  the  English  king. 
Public  and  in  private,  by  the  clearness  of  his  On  Feb.  8,  1496,   Henry  VII.  granted  Jomi 
TKVB  and  tho  cogency  of  his  arguments,  and  Oabot  special  authority  to  impress  6  English 
bf  his  absolute  fin^om  from  all  that  insinceri-  ships  at  no  hieher  chiuges  than  were  paid 
t?  07  duplicity  which  brings  against  a  speaker  for  ships  taken  for  the  king's  service,  to  enlist 
aenspicion  or  a  fear  fiital  to  his  influence. — His  companies  of  volunteers,  "and  thevm  convey 
personal  appearance,  dress,  and  habits  were  of  and  lede  to  the  londe  and  Ues  of  lato  founde 
^cat  elegance  and  refinement,  but  of  equal  by  the  seid  John."    This  license  has  been  erro- 
^pHdty.     His  conversation  was  extremely  neously  called  a  second  charter ;  it  was  not  so; 
attractive  oonreying  as  it  did  a  wisdom  by  the  charter  of  1496  was  still  valid  and  suffi- 
i-bich  aU  felt  that  they  were  instructed,  but  cient.    This  license  is  the  last  record  that  has 
^*aTs  with  such  ease  and  playfUness  that  none  been  found  of  the  career  of  John  Oabot.    He 
nre  oppressed.    In  his  later  years,  while  living  himself  made  no  voyage  under  it,  whether 
for  the  most  part  as  a  private  man,  he  probably  from  illness  or  death,  or  other  reason,  can  only 
^i^^rted  as  great  an  influence  upon  puolic  opin-  be  conjectured,     lileither  the  time  nor  the 
ion  aa  any  one  o{  his  oontemporaries.    He  was  place  of  his  death,  nor  his  age,  is  known.    Nei- 
&  member  of  the  church  in  Boston  of  whidi  Dr.  ther  is  it  known  what  country  ^ve  him  birth. 
(&ft«rward  president)  Kirkland  was  pastor,  and  He  was  a  Venetian  only  by  demzation^   As  he 
di^attheage  of73,  afterbeming  with  exem-  is  found  residing   at  Bristol,  the  conlecture 
P%  fortitude  tiie  distress  of  a  Hngering  and  would  arise  that  he  was  bom  an  Englishman ; 
paiofol  disease.    He  left  a  son,  who  still  sur-  but  the  license  granted  him  in  Feb.  1498,  calls 
^^ea,  and  a  daughter  who,  after  his  death,  him  *^  E[abotto,  Venician,"  a  phrase  which  in 
ii^anied  Dr.  Kirkland  and  has  since  died.  our  day,  and  still  more  in  those  days  of  strict- 
CABOT,  JoHir.  or  Giovawni  Oabota,  or,  in  er  feudid  rule,  clearly  implies  that  he  was  not 
tbe  Venetian  diaiect»  Zuan  Oalbot,  or  Zttan  a  natural  bom  subject  of  the  king  of  England. 
Cabota,  the  discoverer  of  the  continent  of  Had  he  been  so,  he  would  have  been  claimed 
Korth  America.    His  name  first  occurs  in  the  as  an  y^ngiUKman-    Thus  not  even  the  native 
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country  of  the  disooyerer  of  the  North  Ameri-  Spain^  fsther-in-lav  of  Henxy  Vm,  ind  ru 
can  continent  can  be  asoertuned.    The  author-  appointed  one  of  the  council  for  the  Inew  In- 
itios respecting  John  Cabot  are,  the  Venetian  dies.    In  1518  he  was  named  pilot  n^or  of 
archives ;  the  patent  granted  him  in  1496 ;  the  Spun ;  in  April,  1524,  he  attended  the  con- 
license  in  1498 ;  a  letter  dated  Aug.  28, 1497,  greas  assembled  at  Bad^oz  to  decide  on  the 
from  Lorenzo  Pasqualigo,  a  merchaiit  at  Lon-  conflicting  claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the 
don,  to  his  brothers  at  Venice ;  and  the  legend  Moluccas.   All  the  while,  and  during  his  whole 
on  the  map  of  Sebastian  Oabot,  cited  in  Sak-  life,  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  vu  the 
luyt,  giving  June  24^  1497,  as  we  date  of  the  disoovery  of  a  direct  passage  to  Asia.  Having 
discovery  of  the  continent.     In  1566,  there  in  early  life  failed  to  find  one  by  the  north- 
was  at  Oxford  a  copy  of  Sebastian  Cabot's  map  west,  in  1526  he  commanded  an  expedition 
on  which  the  date  of  •  the  legend  was  149£  sent  out  in  search  of  a  south-western  |>assage. 
Another  copy  with  the  same  date  has  lately  In  this  pursuit,  in  1527  he  entered  the  river  La 
been  discovered  in  Germany ;  but  the  legend  Plata.    Benudning  in  those  regions  for  several 
is  not  by  Sebastian  Oabot  himself^  and  the  ori-  years,  he  discovered  Paraguay.    Be  did  not 
ginal  charter  of  1496,  the  letter  of  Pasqualigo  pass  round  the  continent  at  the  south,  but,  re- 
m  1497,  and  the  license  of  1498,  combine  to  turning  to  Spain,  reached  Seville  near  the  end 
prove  the  date  1494  to  be  an  error.    The  bet-  of  July,  1530.    In  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
ter  knowledge  of  the  career  of  John  Cabot  is  of  Edward  VI.,  on  Oct.  9,  1547,  the  priv; 
particularly  due  to  the  researches  of  an  aocom-  council  issued  a  warrant  *'  for  the  transportiiig 
plished  English  scholar,  Bawdon  Brown.  of  one  Shabot,  a  pilot,  to  come  out  of  llispaiD 
CABOT,  Skbastian,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  to  serve  and  inhabit  in  England;"  and  he  came 
cosmographer,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  coast  at  the  summons  in  1548,  with  his  mind  ^ 
Une  of  the  United  States  as  far  south  as  the  Chesa-  bent  on  finding  a  short  passage  to  the  Indies. 
petJce.  Hie  time  and  the  place  of  his  birth  are  nn-  On  Jan.  6, 1549,  the  king  gave  him  a  pension 
certain.  Eden  says,  ^^  Sebastian  Cabottetould  me  of  250  marks,  or  £166  18«.  4d,  "  in  considera- 
that  he  was  borne  in  Bristowe^  and  that  at  four  tion  of  good  and  acceptable  service  done  and  to 
yeare  old  he  was  carried  with  his  father  to  be  done  "  by  him.    On  Jan.  19, 1550,  the  em* 
Venice ;"  but  Contarini,  the  Venetian  ambas-  peror  Charles  V.  applied  for  his  return,  bat 
sador  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  relates  in  his  without  result.    His  influence  was  observable 
diary  that  Sebastian  Cabot  informed  him  he  in  inspiring  confidence  and  enterprise  among 
was  bom  in  Venice,  but  bred  in  England ;  and  the  merchants  of  England ;    aua  in  Marcl^ 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  denization  of  John  1551,  "Sebastian  Cabote,  the  great  seaman," 
Cabot  at  Venice,  in  1476,  after  a  re»dence  received  from  the  king  a  special  revard  of 
there  of  15  years.    The  time  of  Sebastian^s  £200.    The  patent  granted  to  the  family  bj 
birth  seems  to  have  been  not  earlier  than  1475,  Henrv  VII.  m  1496  having  been  lost,  he  ob- 
nor  later  than  1477.    There  is  no  sufficient  rea-  tained  of  Edward  VI.  a  copy  of  it  from  the 
son  to  doubt  that  he  accompanied  his  father  rolls,  and  prepared  to  prosecute  a  new  vojige 
in  the  voyage  which  discovered  America.    In  of  discovery,  still  in  search  of  a  passage  to  the 
May,  1498,  he,  without  his  father,  led  forth  2  Indies.    In  1558,  a  company  of  mercbantfl,  of 
ships  and  a  large  company  of  English  volun-  which  he  was  the  presiaent,  sought  to  find  it 
teers  firom  Bristol,  in  search  of  a  wort  north-  by  way  of  the  north-east^  expecting  to  tnm  the 
western   passage   to  China  and  Japan.     He  north  cape  of  Norway,  and  sail  southerly  to 
sjuled  so  far  to  the  north,  that  in  the  early  part  China.    One  of  the  2  ships  was  frozen  up  ifl 
of  July,  the  light  of  day  was  almost  contmu-  a  Lapland  harbor,  and  all  the  persons  on  botfd 
ous.     Finding   the  sea  full  of  icebergs,  he  perisned   with   cold;    the    other  discoTem 
turned  more  to  the  south,  and  arrived  at  land  Archangel,  and  opened  a  oommerce  between 
which  most  persons  believe  to  have  been  Kew«  England  and  Bussia.    On  Sept.  9,  1553,  soon 
foundland.     Pursuing  his  search,  he  reached  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  the  empo- 
the  main  land  of  North  America,  landed  in  ror  Charles  V.,  through  his  ambassador,  agun 
several  places,  and  saw  natives  clad  in  tlie  and  very  earnestly  made  request  that  Sebastian 
skins  or  beasts,  and  making  use  of  copper.    He  Cabot  should  be  sent  back  to  his  service ;  w 
proceeded  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of  the  so  much  importance  did  he  seem  even  then  in 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  as  far  west  as  the  his  great  ola  age.    But  Cabot  refused  to  leay^ 
longitude  of  Cuba.     His  object  had  been  to  England. — A  new  company  was  formed  for  di*- 
find  a  passage  to  the  rich  continent  of  Asia,  covery  on  Feb.  28,  1556,  of  which  lie  wafl  a 
and  though  he  discovered  an  immense  territoij'  partner  and  the  president.    On  Monday,  Apru 
under  a  temperate  sky,  his  voyage  was  consid-  27,  1556,  accompanied  by  divers  oentkiofa 
ered  a  failure.    Vasco  da  Gama  had  reached  and  gentlewomen,  he  went  on  board  the  pi&* 
India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  nace  Uie  8erch  Thrift,  which  was  on  the  eve 
filled  the  world  with  his  fame.    The  discov-  of  sailing,  and  distributed  most  liberal  alms; 
eries  of  the  Cabots  were  so  little  valued,  that  then  going  on  shore,  he  and  his  friends  gave  a 
the  family  suffered  the  patent  granting  them  banquet  to  the  ship's  company,  and  for  very 
the  exchisive  privilege  of   trade  to  he  lost  Joy  at  the  forwardness  of  the  intended  discos- 
On  the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  Sebastian  Cabot  ery,  the  octogenarian  cosmographer  entered 
was  invited  from  England,  by  Ferdinand  of  into  the  douce  himself    At  parting,  he  c^ni- 
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oended  the  ship's  oompsnj  to  the  governance  by  Pinion,  a  companion  of  Oolmnbns),  of  which 

d  Afaniffhty  God.    On  May  27,  1557,  he  re*  on  April  24,  ISOO,  Oabral  took  possession  in  the 

sped  his  pension,  and  on  the  29th  of  t^e  same  name  of  his  king,    fie  now  steered  for  India, 

lasg^h  he  received  a  new  grant  of  it  under  a  the  special  object  of  his  mission,  but  soon  lost 

iftrent  form.    These  are  the  last  authentic  in  a  tempest  half  of  his  fleet.    With  the  re- 

sotices  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  one  of  tke  most  mainder  he  kept  his  way  and  landed  first  at 

lensrkable  men  of  his  age.    Where  he  died  is  Mozambique,  and  afterward  at  Calicut,    and 

sot  oertahi,  though  it  was  probably  in  Lon«  succeeded  there,  after  a  series  of  negotiations 

don;  the  precise  time  of  his  death  is  also  un*  with  the  Indian  princes,  in  establishing  a  fao- 

faMwn,  ai^  no  one  can  tell  his  burial-place.-^  tory.    He  returned  to  lisbon  July  81,  1501, 

The  best  work  on  Sebastian  Cabot  is  the  me-  having  the  6  ships  which  remained  of  his  fleet 

moir  bj  Ri^ard  Biddle,  but  farther  materials  laden  with  the  riches  of  the  East ;  but  after 

Jttve  been  contributed  by  Rawdon  Brown,  and  this  there  is  no  further  mention  of  him  in  the 

by  VarDhagen  in  his  HufMa  do  Brazil,    One  Spanish  annals. 

of  his  maps  has  lately  been  found  in  Qer-  CABRERA  (anc  Oapraria%  one  of  the  Ba« 
many,  and  has  been  published  by  Jomard  at  leario  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  pro v- 
Paris  in  the  Monuments  de  la  giographie.  In  ince  and  S.  of  Majorca.  It  is  used  by  the  Span- 
preparing  the  present  article,  some  unpublished  ish  government,  to  which  the  island  belongs,  as 
manuscripts  have  also  been  used.  a  place  of  exile,  has  a  fort,  and  a  small  harbor. 
OABOTVILLE.  See  Chioopks.  Cabrera  is  also  the  name  of  several  villages  and 
CABRA  (ana.  j^dbrum),  a  Spanish  town  in  a  river  of  Spain, 
the  prorince  of  Cordova.  Excellent  wine,  CABRERA,  Ramoit,  count  de  Morella,  duke 
grain,  and  ihiit,  are  produced  in  its  vicinity,  de  la  Victoria,  a  prominent  CarUst  general. 
There  are  mana&ctories  of  doth  and  linen,  and  bom  at  Tortosa,  in  Catalonia,  Aug.  81,  1810, 
a  great  annual  fiiir  is  held  in  September.  The  in  the  middle  walks  of  life,  brought  up  for 
tovn  containa  a  fine  €k>thio  cathedral,  a  Do-  the  clerical  profession,  for  which,  however, 
minican  convent,  a  college,  a  hospital,  scbools,  he  was  unfitted  by  his  love  of  pleasure  and  dis- 
a  theatre,  and  fionous  mineral  springs.  The  sipation.  When,  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
grotto  of  Jarcas  and  other  curiosities  attract  VII.,  civil  war  broke  out  between  the  partisans 
the  attention  of  the  geologist.  Pop.  11,576. —  of  his  brother  Don  Carlos  and  those  of  the 
The  name  is  common  to  several  small  Spanish  present  queen  Isabel  II.,  the  priests  became  the 
towns,  a  village  of  Centrid  Africa,  one  of  the  most  zealous  champions  of  Don  Carlos,  and 
}uoobar  island,  and  a  small  river  in  BraziL  their  enthusiasm  acted  so  powerfally  upon  the 
GABRAL,  Aktonio  Bxbkabdo  d^  Costa,  impetuous  spirit  of  young  Cabrera,  tiiat  he 
See  Costa-Casbal.  Joined  in  1833  a  small  band  of  guerillas.  He 
CABRAL,  Fbakoisoo,  a  Portugnieae  mission-  fought  with  singular  ferocity,  which  rose  to 
ttT,  bom  in  1628,  at  Covilhao,  died  April  16,  fury,  when,  Feb.  16,  1886,  upon  the  order  of 
I6bi},  at  Goa.  At  the  age  of  26  years  he  was  the  queen  and  of  Mina,  Gen.  Nogueras  put  to 
^pointed  professor  of  phUosophy  and  theology  death  Cabrera's  aged  mother  and  his  8  help- 
it  Goa,  and  saperintenaent  of  the  Jesuit  schools  less  sisters.  Cabrera  took  vengeance  upon  all 
in  India.  Heproceededthenceto  Japan,  where  the  Christinists  who  fell  into  his  hands.  His 
he  effected  the  conversion  of  a  large  number  of  enemies  treated  him  like  a  wUd  animal,  and 
the  inhabitants,  including  2  of  the  princes  with  hunted  him,  after  he  had  laid  waste  Aragon, 
their  fsmilies.  He  also  had  direction  of  the  Valencia,  and  Andaluoa,  from  one^  place  to 
OQsnons  in  China,  and  shared  in  the  toils  and  anotiier,  until  exhausted,  wounded,  miserable  in 
Klf-devotion  of  the  missionaries.  He  returned  body  and  spirit,  he  only  escaped  firom  their 
to  Goa,  and  held  for  88  years  the  office  of  rape-  hands  by  taking  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  priest 
nor  of  the  Roman  CatJioUc  educationalestabliah-  in  the  village  of  Almagon.  As  soon  as  he  had 
meat  in  that  ^ace.  recovered  his  health,  he  resumed  his  attacks 
OABRAL,  Pedbo  Alvabbz  db,  the  principal  upon  the  Christinists,  and  after  a  temporary  de- 
^iscovertf  of  Brazil,  bom  in  Portugal  in  the  feat  at  Torre  Blanca,  eventually  took  MoreUa. 
kter  mirt  of  the  15th  century,  died  about  1626.  Hence  in  1838  Don  Carlos  created  him  count 
£ing  Smanuei,  animated  by  the  discovery  of  de  Morella,  and  at  the  same  time  lieutenant- 
Ammca  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  de-  generaJ,  and  in  this  capacity  Cabrera  continued 
termined  to  fit  out  a  new  and  magnificent  com-  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  the  pretender,  and  ^or 
awrcial  expedition  to  Calicut,  composed  of  18  what  he  considered  the  cause  of  the  priesthood 
Tes§d8  rienly  laden,  and  manned  by  the  most  and  the  church,  until  1840,  when  he  was  com- 
eiperienced  and  bravest  sailors  of  the  time,  polled  to  ^ee  to  Paris.  By  order  of  Louis 
dJbnX  was  ^pointed  commander-in-chie(  and  Philippe  he  was  arrested  and  consigned  to  the 
nnder  him  served  many  mariners  whose  names  fortress  of  Ham,  but  was  soon  set  free.  In  1841, 
bad  already  acquired  celebrity.  After  passing  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Lyons,  and  remained 
beyond  the  Canaries,  the  fieet  took  a  westerly  there  passive  until  1845,  when  he  opposed  the 
direction,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  mo-  abdication  of  Don  Carlos  in  flavor  of  tiie  count  of 
tire  of  the  course,  the  result  was  the  more  com-  Montemolin,  with  whom,  however,  he  was,  not- 
pkfte  discovery  of  Brairil  (the  country  having  withstanding  this  political  opposition,  on  inti- 
been  firvt  discovered  in  the  pieoeding  January,  mate  social  terms,  and  whom,  m  Sept  1846,  he 
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accompanied  to  London,  in  the  hope  that  the  OAOHAR,  K/ltbohab,  or  HAnenao,  a  dis- 

Spanisn  marriage  qaestioji  would  offer  a  good  trict  of  British  India,  in  the  preadencj  o! 

opportunity  to  dispose  the  court  of  St.  James  Bensal,  bounded  N.  by  Assam,  6.  by  lode- 

favorably  for  the  cause  of  the  Carlists.    He  pendent  Tiperah,  and  lying  between  isL  U^ 

also  resumed  his  agitation  in  Catalonia,  Yalen-  18'  and  26^  60'  K,  long.  92<^  24'  and  98''  28* 

cia,  and  Aragon,  but  he  was  as  little  success-  E.    Length  from  N.  to  S.  110  nules;  breadth, 

fol  in  Spain  as  in  England.     There  was  not  65  miles;  area,  4,000  square  miles;  popola- 

the  least  chance  for  any  rising  on  behalf  of  tion,  60,000.    It  comprises  2  divifflonfr-JCiiohsr 

the  count  of  Montemolin  until  1848^  when  proper,  or  S.  Oacliar,  and  Dharmapoor,  or  K. 

the  French  revolution  filled  Cabrera  with  the  Cacnar.     It  is  a  mountainous,  well-wooded. 

most  sanguine  expectations;  which,  however,  and   abundantly   watered   district,  trayened 

were  doomed  to  disappointment,  as  on  his  from  K  to  W.  by  the  Barak,  a  river  naTig&blo 

arrival  in  Catalonia  he  was  but  indifferently  during  most  of  the  year,  and  by  several  umaB 

received,  and  on  Jan.  27. 1849,  he  was  severely  streams,  down  which   timber,  bamboo,  and 

wounded  at  Pasteral,  altnough  he  succeeded  in  eanes  are  floated.    Travelling  is  attended  vitii 

making  good  his  escape  to  France.    He  was  more  than  common  difficulties,  owing  to  tie 

again  arrested,  and  again  set  free  in  August  of  small  number  of  roads,  the  frequently  impas- 

the  same  year,  when  he  took  up  his  abode  in  sable  state  of  the  jungles  and  mountmpatlh 

London.    Here  he  married  a  rich  English  wo-  ways,  and  the  inundations  prevailing  from  June 

man,  a  Miss  Marianne  Catharine  Richtfds,  who  to  November.    The  moisture  arising  from  heaxy 

had  conceived  an  enthusiastio  attachment  for  periodical  rains  renders  the  climate  cooler  than 

the  forlorn  cause  of  the  Spani^  Carlists  and  for  that  of  Calcutta^  but  deadly  to  Europeaai 

their  representative.    In  Jidy,  1850,  he  pro-  Vegetation  is  rapid  and  luxuriant   The  tangled 

ceeded  to  Naples,  in  order  to  turn  to  the  grass  and  thick  woods  shelter  vast  nambers  of 

benefit  of  the  count  of  Montemolin  the  dif-  elephants,  buffidoes,  wild  deer,  and  tigers;  and 

ferenoes  existing  between  the  Spanish  and  Nea-  so  formidable  are  the  latter,  that  a  large  reward 

E  oil  tan  cabinets,  but  at  the  beginning  of  1851  has  been  offered  b^  government  for  their  de- 

e  was  expeUea  from  Naples,  and  since  then  struction.    The  pnncipal  crops  are  rice.  Ecgar, 

has  alternately  resided  in  England  and  France,  coffee,  and  cotton.    The  exports  are  salt,  tim- 

CACAPON   (often  pronounced  Capon),  or  ber,  cotton,  wax,  silk,  and  iron  ore.    The  in- 

Gbbat  Caoapon,  a  river  of  Virginia,  about  140  hamtants  resemble  the  Chinese  in  appearance, 

miles  long.    Rising  in  the  Alleghany  mountidns,  are  robust,  and  fairer  than  the  Bengalee.-- 

it  traverses  Hardy,  Hampshire,  and  Morgan  Cachar  was  invaded  by  the  Burmese  in  1774, 

counties,  and  falls  into  the  Potomao  about  4  and  was  shortly  afterward  compelled  to  p^.^ 

miles  W.  of  Bath  or  Berkley  springs.     The  tribute  to  them.    During  the  administratioQ  uf 

IdtUe  Cacapon  flows  through  Hampshire  conn-  the  nyah  Govind  Chunder,  who  mounted  the 

ty,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  river  jqst  described,  throne  in  1810,  it  exdted  the  cupidity  of  the 

and  also  enters  the  Potomac.  neighboring  state  of  Cassay,  and  for  6  or  6 

CACCIA,   GuouELMO,   an  Italian  punter,  years  was  the  arena  of  incessant  contentioM 

bom   at  Montabone  in  1568,  died  in  1626,  among  the  several  princes  of  that  nation.   One 

more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Mon-  of  the  latter  finally  obtained  the  mastery,  ex- 

calvo,  from  the  place  of  his  education.    He  was  peUed  the  rightfhl  n^ah,  and  was  in  torn  dis- 

one  of  the  best  fresco-painters  of  his  century,  possessed  by  the  Burmese,  after  which  theBrit* 

Many  of  his  works  remain  in  galleries  in  the  Ish  put  an  end  to  the  strife  by  occupying  thd 

northern  part  of  Italy,  among  which  may  be  country,  and  restoring  Govind  Chunder  to  lis 

mentioned  his  masterpiece  in  oil,  the  '^  Descent  throne  in  1824.     A  portion  of  the  territory 

from  the  Cross,"  and  his  '*  Glory  of  Augels."  which  resisted  his  aumority  was  made  over  to 

He  founded  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines  at  its  defiuto  ruler,  and  has  since  lapsed  to  the 

Moncalvo,  where  5  of  his  daughters  took  the  East  India  company.     The  rest  was  divided 

veil,  two  of  whom  are  remarkable  as  being  between  the  British  and  the  n^ah  of  CassaVf 

among  the  few  women  ever  known  to  have  on  the  death  of  Govind  Chnnder  without  keln 

been  skilled  in  fresco-painting.  in  1830. 

C AOEBES,  the  ancient  Cacilia  Cattrc^  a  city  CACHET,  Lsttbis  db,  one  of  the  most  oon- 

of  Spain,  capital  of  a  province,  and  on  a  river  of  venient  devices  of  despotism  in  France  be^ 

the  same  name,  about  175  mUes  8.  W.  from  Mad-  the  revolution.   They  were  simply  sealed  letten 

rid.    It  was  fotmded  by  Q.  CflBcilius  Metellus  in  from  the  king,  cotmtersigned  by  a  secretarj  (4 

142  B.  C,  and  contains  some  fine  monuments  and  state,  by  virtue  of  which  a  man  was  arrested, 

curious  Roman  and  Moorish  antiquities.    The  taken  to  a  prison,  and  put  out  of  the  way,  with- 

new  part  of  the  town  surrounds  the  old,  and  out  any  Judgment  or  appeal.    Formeriv,  noder 

contams  1  handsome  principal  square,  which  is  the  name  of  Uttr€9  clo$e^  they  were  made  use  o^ 

a  favorite  resort  of  the  inhabitants.     It  has  occasionally  to  send  imperative  orders  to  a 

manufactures  of  cloth  and  earthenware,  and  court,  as  a  means  of  delaying  the  course  of 

considerable  commerce.    Pop.  12,051.    It  was  justice ;  but  in  the  17th  century  their  use  ▼«* 

taken  from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  YIII.  in  1142.  extended.     They  were  obtained  by  any  ope 

They  recaptured  it,  and  it  was  finally  taken  having  influence  with  the  king  or  his  luiDld* 

from  them  by  Ferdinand  II.  of  Leon  in  1184.  ters,  and  persons  were  imprisoned,  sometimea 
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&r  life^  on  the  most  fiivolons  preteztSi  for  the  and  brilliflxioj  hy  onltiyation  In  gardens  and 
iratificBtion  of  private  piqne  or  revenge.   Tbey  greenhouses.    They  thrive,  however,  only  in  the 
tm  most  frequently  resorted  to  during  the  poorest  soiL    More  than  60  species  of  cactuses 
iHgn  of  Louis  Xy.    Had  some  nobleman  m-  have  been  described.    The  (X  meloeactut,  the 
kd  a  poor  girl,  he  silenced  the  complaints  of  great  melon  thistle,  or  Turk's  cap,  grows  from 
a  indi^^uint  father  by  sending  him  to  prison  Uie  apertures  of  rocks  in  the  dryest  and  hot- 
ibroogh  the  means  of  a  lettre  de  eacheU    Was  test  parts  of  America;  it  appears  like  a  green 
ome  honest  officer  in  the  administration  sus-  melon,  with  deep  ribs,  set  all  over  with  sharp 
pected  of  looking  too  deeply  into  the  so-called  thorns,  and  was  likened  by  Linnsans  to  a  hedge- 
nereta  of  state,  a  leUre  de  cachet  was  imme-  hog;  it  has  on  the  top  a  small  discoid,  villous 
£tt6iy  issued  to  punish  his  indiscretion.    A  cap,  from  which  the  flowers  grow  in  a  circle; 
kdj  of  hi^  rank  being  in  love  with  some  it  attains  a  height  of  4  or  5  feet  in  the  West 
pinoQ,  and  annoyed  by  her  husband's  jealousy,  Indie^  and  has  been  brought  to  more  than  half 
Wd  nothing  easier  than  to  have  the  husband  this  size  in  England ;  in  times  of  drought  they 
oonfiued  in  a  dungeon.   Husbands,  in  their  turn,  are  ripped  up  by  the  cattle  and  their  moist  in- 
hsd  recouse  to  Uie  same  expedient  to  get  rid  temal  part  greedily  devoured.    The  0.  grandir 
of  their  wiveSi    Thna,  any  courtier,  if  he  had  florue  is  remarkable  for  its  large,  beautiful, 
friends  about  the  ear  of  the  king,  his  ministers  sweet-scented  flowers,  which  begin  to  open 
or  &Torita,  could  shield  himself  against  the  in  the  evening,  and  close  agam  forever  before 
consequences  of  his  crimes.    There  was  even  a  .  morning ;  the  calyx,  nearly  1  foot  in  diameter,  is 
time  when  money  was  sufficient  to  obtain  leU  of  a  splendid  yellow,  enclosing  pure  white  petals, 
tret  de  cat^  andtihe  mistress  of  one  of  the  and  the  flower  during  the  6  or  6  hours  of  its 
miniateis  of  Louis  XV.  sold  them  openly.    The  continuance  is  hardly  surpassed  in  beauty ;  its 
father  of  Mirabeau  obtained  no  less  than  59  leU  structure  is  such  that  in  cultivation  it  may  be 
tm  against  his  son.    Latude  was  confined  to  trained  against  a  walL    The  C.  fla^ell\formi» 
prison  for  S5  years  for  a  trifling  intrigue  against  is  a  more  delicate  species  than  the  preceding, 
Mme  de  Pompadour.    When  ^e  Sastile  was  with  a  greater  number  of  smaller  pink  flowers, 
taken  by  the  people,  July  14, 1789,  there  were  which  keep  open  8  or  4  days;  its  slender  trail- 
prisoners  who  nad  been  brought  tiiere  on  Uttree  in^  branches  require  support.    The  C,  Opuntia^ 
iecaehetj  who  had  not  seen  the  light  for  20  pnckly  pear,  or  Indian  ng,  derives  its  name  from 
jean:  others  who  had  been  so  long  detained  Opus,  in  Greece,  where  it  was  indigenous,  al- 
tbat  they  had  become  idiots,  and  could  not  re-  though,  like  the  others,  a  native  of  ionerica;  it 
ntember  why  or  when  they  had  been  incar^  also  grows  wild  in  Italy,  and  flourishes  in  the  lava 
ousted  at  the  foot  of  JBtna;  it  is  cultivated  in  England 
CACHUCHA,  ft  Spanish  dance,  made  popular  and  America  for  its  fruit,  upon  which  the  Indians 
in  Europe  by  the  inimitable  grace  with  which  of  Florida  lived  almost  exclusively  for  8  months 
Fsnnj  Ebsler  introduced  it  into  the  ballet  of  in  the  year.    The  (7.  tuna  is  used  for  hedging; 
U  iiaUe  Mteux,    The  steps  are  those  of  the  8  rows  of.  It  were  planted  as  a  boundary  when 
bolero  and   fandango.      An  ur  of  an  old  the  island  of  St  Christopher  was  divided  be- 
Spflnish  ballad  and  castanets  accompany  the  tween  the  English  and  the  fVench.  The  O.cochi- 
duce.  nill\fer  is  the  chief  nourishment  of  the  cochi- 
CACIQTJEl,  or  Caziqiti,  an  aboriginal  Mexican  neal  insect;  the  delicate  red  Juice  of  the  fruit 
term  of  nobility.    It  has  been  applied  by  the  imparts  a  tinge  to  the  urine.    All  the  species  of 
Spaoisli- Americans  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Indian  cactus  are  best  cultivated  in  a  sandy  loam  mixed 
tribes  of  Central  and  South  America.  with  brick  rubbish. 

CAOnrS,  a  genns  of  plants,  the  type  of  the       CACUS,  a  giant,  said  to  have  been  the  son 

satoral  order  eactacecBj  comprising  numerous  of  Vulcan,   and   represented   by  the  classic 

^KdcSjsU  of  whidi  are  natives  of  America.  The  poets  as  a  monster  who  continually  vomited 

s&ne  was  originally  given  by  Ilieophrastus  to  a  forth  fire  and  smoke.    He  dwelt  in  a  cave  on 

^7  plant  of  Sicily.    The  cactuses  have  fleshy  Mount  Aventine,  and  the  entrance  to  las  den 

lad  socculentiglobiilar  or  columnar,  often  deeply  was  adorned  with  human  heads  and  limbs.  He 

cbonelled  80^  many-jointed  stems,  usually  leaf-  was  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 

^  bat  armed  with  epines  and  bristles.    The  rounding  country,  whose  cattle  he  stole  and 

i^nictnre  of  many  of  the  species  is  singular  and  dragged  backward  into  his  den,  so  that  their 

Cn^tcsque,  and  their  appearance  is  interesting,  tracks  could  not  be  discerned.    Having  dealt 

Vj'cflaon  of  the  roughness  of  the  stalks  and  the  thus  by  some  cattle  belonging  to  Hercmes,  he 

booty  of  the  flowers.  Found  chiefly  in  the  hot  was  finally  slain  by  that  hero;  the  ara  masBima 

itooj  places  of  tropical  America,  their  stems  was  dedicated  in  honor  of  his  victory. 
■n  oiled  with  an  abundimt  juice,  which,  being       C  AD  AELALSO,  Josi  ns,  a  soldier  and  poet  of 

au^Jofied  within  a  tough  and  impermeable  skin,  Spain,  born  in  Cadiz  in  1741,  died  at  Gibraltar, 

e&ablea  them  to  support  a  sluggish  vital  action  Feb,  27, 1782.   At  20  years  of  age  he  travelled 

vithcMitinconTenience  in  a  parched  soil.    Iliey  through  Italy,  Germany,  England,  and  Portu« 

TiTT  ia  stature  from  creeping  stems  to  angular  gal.    On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  entered  the 

Keending  trunks,  sometimes  80  feet  in  height,  army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  coloneL    He 

T^  flowers,  varying  from  pure  white  to  rich  published  tragedies   and  Anacreontic   poems 

aeariet  and  pnxple,  are  much  increased  in  size  onrhich  gave  him  a  high  reputation.    Hia  work, 
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Eruditoi  a  la  Vialeta,  was  asatire  on  anperfioial  pillaged  aomeof  the  finest  hooaea.   TUaannued 

learning.    He  also  directed  the  early  genina  of  the  citizena  againat  them,  and  on  the  nigbt  of 

Melendez  Yaldez.  so  that  it  waa  said  that  of  all  Jvlj  5  Oade  met  with  hia  first  defeat    A 

his  worka  Melendez  was  the  best  promiae  of  pardon  now  dispersed  most  of  his 

OADAMOSTO,  or  Oa  Da.  Moaro,  Luiol  an  followera,  and  findinff  his  force  no  longer  sof* 

Italian  navigator,  bom  in  Yenioe  in  1432,  died  ficient  for  resistance  he  took  to  fli^t,  bat  waa 

about  1480.    Before  he  waa  22  he  had  made  overtaken  and  killed, 

several  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean  and  At-  OADELL,  Bobsbt,  a  Scotch  bookseller,  and 

lantio.    In    1454^    dnring   a  voyage   to   the  the  publisher  of  the  later  works  of  8ir  Walter 

Netherlands,  his  vessel  waa  oonstrained  by  bad  Boott,  died  at  Edinburgh,  Jon.  20^  1849.   Intiie 

weather  to  put  in  at  Oape  St.  Vincent,  in  For-  ^ure  of  Hr.  Gonatable,  his  nrat  pabliahefi 

tugal,  where  Prince  Henry,  the  heir  apparent  Scott  waa  involved  to  the  amomit  of  more  than 

to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  then  chainoed  to  £100,000,  and  Oadell  immediatelv  purchaaed 

be  aojouming.    Thia  prince  proposing  to  the  tbe  printed  stock  of  Scott's  books,  monopo- 

young  Venetian  that  ne  ahoold  undertake  a  lized  the  copyrights,  and  by  varioua  improve* 

voyage  of  discovery  to  the  ialands  and  coast  of  menta  in  their  atyle  of  publication  increased 

Africa,  he  suled  March  22, 1455,  from  Lagos;  the  interest  of  the  reading  communis,  and  the 

visited  Madeira,  the  Oanaries,  Oapes  Blanco  and  amount  and  profits  of  the  sales.    lus  talents 

Verd,  the  Senegal  and  the  Qambia.    In  the  aa  a  publiaher,  joined  with  the  vigor  of  Scott's 

following  year  he  sailed  along  the  African  coast  genius,  enabled  the  latter  to  meet  all  his  beavj 

as  far  as  a  river  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  obligations,  and  to  preserve  to  his  fsmlj  the 

San  Dominico.    On  his  return  to  Venice  he  domain  of  Abbotsfora.    At  the  death  of  Scott 

wrote  an  account  of  his  2  voyages^  first  publish-  £80,000  was  still  wanting  to  secure  this  resolt, 

ed  in  1507.  and  this  amount  was  advanced  by  OadcQ,  who 

OADARI,    a   sect  of  Mohammedans^  who  asked  no  other  security  than  the  profits  vbich 

denied  fatalism  and  aaaerted  the  freedom  of  the  would  accrue  from  Sir  Walter'a  copyrights. 

wilL    The  founder  of  the  aect  auffered  martyr*  OADENOB,  in  music,  a  pause  at  the  end  of 

dom.  an  air,  which  is  followed  by  an  extemporane- 

OADDO,  a  parish  of  Louisiana,  bordering  on  ous  effusion  by  the  performer. — ^In  reading  or 

Texas  and  Arkansaa ;  area,  1,200  sq.  m.    Ked  speaking,  the  fall  of  the  voice.    In  soch  exer- 

river  and  the  Great  Baft  form  its  eastern  boun-  cises  a  key-note  is  generally  taken  spontaneoos- 

dary.    During  8  months  of  the  year  the  river  ly,  and  the  fall  of  the  voice  below  this  is  a 

is  navigable  aa  far  aa  Shreveport,  the  oapitaL  ciadence. 

The  auHace  of  the  parish  is  undulating^  and  ia  OADES,  Oiubsppb,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  at 

partly  occupied  by  boda  and  Caddo  lakea,  which  Borne  in  1750,  died  there  in  1800.    Hoconld 

communicate   with  Bed  river  and  with  each  reproduce  the  style  of  any  great  master  with 

other,  and  are  navigable  by  ateamboata.    In  such  accurapy  aa  to  deceive  the  most  skilfol 

1855  the  producticma  were  11,616  balea  of  oot-  oonnoiaaeura ;  which  dangeroua  gift,  however, 

ton,  and  859,676  bushels  of  Indian  com ;  value  he  always  exercised  in  the  most  honorahk 

of  real  estate,  $1,880,780;  pop.  9,798,  of  whom  manner. 

6,681  were  slavea.  CADET  (Fr.),  the    younger   or   yonngesl 

CADDOES,  an  Indian  tribe  who  once  ocou-  brother ;  alao,  a  person  who  serves  in  the  ex- 
pied  the  region  immediately  north  of  the  present  peotation  of  a  commission  in  tbe  army,  bnt  who 
Texas  Une.  They  have  been  reduced  to  leas  receives  pay,  while  a  volunteer  serves  grattu- 
than  800  souls,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  among  tously.  The  name  cadet  is  also  applied  to 
the  Comanches.  students  in  military  and  naval  acadenues,  as 

CADE,  John,  the  Jack  Cade  of  Shakespeare,  for  inatance,  to  thoae  of  West  Faint  and  An- 

an   Irish   rebel,  died  July  11,  1450.    Early  napolis. 

obliged  to  flee  from  Ireland,  he  took  refuge  in  CADET  DE  VAUX,  Astoirs  Aixxis  Fbas- 

France.     In  1450  he  paaaed  over  to  England  goia,  a  French  apothecary  and  chemist,  bom  |n 

at  the  moment  of  great  popular  diaaatisfao*  Paris,  Jan.  18,  1748,  died  June  29, 1828.    Uo 

tion  with  the  ministen  of  Henry  VL    He  at  was  uie  inventor  of  the  galactometer,  or  instro* 

once  pretended  to  be  a  relative  of  the  duke  ment  for  ascertaining  the  quality  of  milk, 

of  York,  assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer,  raia-  CADI  (Arabic,  Kaidonjiy  an  inferior  jndgft 

ed  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Kent,  May  8,  among  Mohanmiedan  nations.    The  name  tf 

and  very  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  generally  applied  to  functionaries  in  a  villBga 

20,000  men.    He  advanced  to  Blackheath,  and  or  small  town,  while  the  superior  Judges  in  * 

interchanged  notea  with  King  Henry,  to  whom  province  or  a  city  are  called  mollah  or  movla, 

he  made  known  the  grie&  of  hia  companions.  The  Mohammedans  deriving  their  law  froni  th« 

He  defeated  the  royal  troops  which  were  sent  Koran,  the  cadis  and  all  other  magistrates  fonn 

against  him,  and  entering  London  July  1,  im-  part  of  the  higher  clergy.                          ,    . 

mediately  caused  the  execution  of  2  of  the  CADIZ,  a  city  and  province  of  ^P^]^ 

offensive  minbters.    At  first  he  kept  hia  army  Andalnaia ;  pop.  of  the  province,  about  SOOfOOO; 

under  rigoroua  diadpline.  bnt  after  a  few  daya'  of  the  city,  in  1857,  61,844,    The  town  Is  stUt- 

residence  in  the  capital  their  propenaity  to  ated  on  the  S.  W.  coast,  on  the  rocky  extrenuty 

plunder  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and  they  of  a  amall  tongue  of  land  prqjecting  fit>m  ths 
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Ua  d«  Leon;  }aL  W  81'  N.,  long.  6®  17'  W.  ehange,  an  academy  of  drawing,  a  botanical 

The  dty  fronts  the  ocean ;  behind  it  is  the  garden,  an  observatory,  and,  among  other  in* 

nperb  b^  of  Oadiz,  the  entrance  to. which  adtutions,  mathematioiu,  naval,  and  military 

from  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  ia  protected  by  schools. — ^The  climate  is  excessively  hot,  and 

the  forts  of  ICatagorda  and  Pmitales  on  either  the  winds  of  Africa  make  it  frequently  very 

side  of  the  channel.  The  Isia  de  Leon  is  separat*  nnoomfortable.     Cadiz  was  fomided  by  the 

(d  from  the  mainland  by  the  Bio  de  Santa  Petri,  Phoenicians,  and  was  the  Gades  of  the  Bo- 

vhiehia  crossed  by  a  bridge.    On  the  mainland  mans.    The  remaina  of  a  Tvrian  temple  of 

B  the  great  navy  yard  and  arsenal  of  La  Oa*  Hercules,  with  some  other  buildings  of  the  an* 

nca. — Cadiz  is  tiie  most  important  commercial  dent  city,  are  stiU  visible  at  low  water.    The 

sad  seaport  city  of  Spain,  but  has  declined  from  Arabs  conquered  the  dty,  which  was  retaken 

tbe  position  which  it  occupied  in  the  glorious  by  the  Spaniards  in  1262.    It  has  been  attacked 

period  of  the  Spanish  colonial  empire,  when  it  by  the  English  several  times,  successfully  by 

was  one  of  the  chief  maritime  cities  of  Europe.  Peterborough  and  Blake.    In  1810  it  was  in- 

Ita  podtion  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterra-  vested  by  the  Prench,  but  they  raised  the  siege 

oean  and  sonth  of  the  peninsula  continues,  in  1812  on  the  advance  of  Lord  Wellington.  In 

however,  to  give  it  great  commercial  impor-  modem  times  it  has  always  been  politi^y  con- 

tance.    In  1829  it  was  made  a  free  port,  but  this  spicuous  for  the  liberalism  and  prompt  action 

privilege  produced  such  a  large  number  of  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  several  crises  of  the 

smng^era  that  it  was  withdrawn  8  years  after-  Spanish  constitution. 

ward.    This  droumstance,  and  the  competition  CADIZ ADELITES,  a  sect  of  Mohammedans, 
of  Gibraltar,  JCalaga,  and  other  cities,  exercise  who  receive  both  the  Bible  and  the  Koran,  be- 
an  nnfavwable  eSdct  upon  its   commercial  lieve  that  Mohammed  is  tiie  Holy  Ghost,  prao- 
prosperi^.     The   imports  condst  mainly  of  tise  drcumdsion,  and  drink  wine, 
sugar,  cofbe^  cocoa,  indigo,  spices,  rice,  wheat,  OADMTA.     In  working  hematite  iron  ores 
salt  fish,  bntter,  cheese,  hjdes,  cotton,  wool,  lin-  in  blast  furnaces,  an  incrustation  gradually  col- 
eo,  silk,  iron  and  brass  manufactures,  hemp  lects  upon  the  inner  walls  in  the  upper  and  cool- 
tod    flspE,    earthenware,  copper,  tin,  crystd  er  part  of  the  stack,  which,  when  the  furnace  is 
ind  glass  ware;  the  exports,  of  wines,  fruits,  cooled  after  a  long  blast,  is  beaten  off  with 
brandy,  aaffron,  lead,  quicksilver,  barilla,  raw  difficulty  by  hammers  and  chisels.    It  is  strati- 
aik,  indigo,  cork  wood  and  corks,  leeches,  fied  in  thin  layers  concentric  with  the  walla 
paper,  gat  for  fiahing  and  for  guitars,  cast-  upon  which  it  is  attached.    Its  appearance  is 
iron,  ^orftajuoi   ( chidc-peas  ),  beans,  wheat,  that  of  a  rich  natural  ore  of  some  very  heavy 
floor,  silk  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  thread  metal,  and  for  this  it  has  been  mistaken.    Its 
laoa.    The  white  wines  of  Xerez,  in  the  vidni-  colors  are  reddish  and  yellow.    On  analysis  it 
tj  of  Cadiz,  form  the  prindpal  exports,  repre-  proves  to  be  a  compound  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
seoting  an  average  annual  value  of  $2,500,000,  which  is  contained  in  the  iron  ore  in  quantities 
and  a  quantity  of  20,000  pipes,  of  whidi  more  too  small  to  be  detected  by  chemical  researches. 
thau.  }  go  to  England.    The  total  exports  in  In  the  course  of  a  long  blast,  as  this  is  continu- 
1855  were  (18,000,000,  and  the  imp<ffts  $8,-  ally  volatilized,  the  vapor  is  condensed  in  the 
000,000.     The  entrances  in  1856  were  997  form  described,  to  which  the  name  of  cadmia  is 
▼dsds,  tonnage  206,000,  and  the  dearances  given.    It  is  common  in  the  blast  furnaces  of 
963^   tonnage    215,000.     Cadiz  has  a  Joint  this  country  and  in  those  which  use  hematite 
Etodc  bank,  and  issues  its  own  notes.     The  in  Europe.    Dr.  Beck  gives  2  andyses  of  this 
manuiactnrea  carried  on  in  the  dty  are  soap,  substance  taken  from  the  old  Ancram  furnace 
giaaa,  coarse  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk,  hats,  of  Columbia  co.,  N.  T.,  which  are  as  follows : 
SGgsr,  and  leather.     Cadiz  is  famous  for  its  it 
nonnfactore  of  &na,  mantillas,  gloves, guitars,         Ozideofdno 96.10        9&oo 

and  sweetmeats  or  dulea.    The  town  is  the         c2bSn°'^'' Iw         0*60 

Ittodsomest  in  Andalusia,  and  is  divided  into  4 

qoarters,  containing  6  great  and  28  smdler  Oxide  of  lead  is  also  sometimes  present  when 

ft|Qares  and  260  streets.     The  eaUe  Ancha  is  this  metal  is  contained  in  the  ore ;  and  so  prob- 

^  Broadway  of  Cadiz.    Th^  Alameda  ia&i&ne  ably  is  the  metd  cadmium,  which  was  first 

promenade.    The  public  edifices  are  not  re-  recognized  in  the  dmilar  crust  deposited  on  the 

2tt^ble  :  3  cathedrals,  andent  and  modern,  ddes  of  furnaces  in  which  zinc  ores  and  brass 

i  /!&eatrea,  and  a  pUua  de  taroi.    There  are  were  treated.    The  name  is  derived  from  the 

Axae  fine  pointings  scattered  about  tixe  city.  Greek  name  for  zinc  ore,  given  in  honor  of 

One  by  Murillo,  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent  Cadmua,  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of 

San  Frandsoo,  has  a  melancholy  interest,  from  brass  into  Greece. 

the  droumstance  of  the  great  painter  having  CADMIUM  (Gr.  Ko^fuia,  calamine).     The 

^Cen  from  the  scaffold  while  pdnting  it,  ana  name  was  formerly  applied  to  the  sublimations 

liaving  died  from  the  fall.    Cadiz  ia  the  seat  of  of  zinc  and  cadmium,  which  collect  as  incrusta- 

a  bishop,  of  naval  and  colonid  tribunals,  and  tions  upon  the  inner  walls  of  furnaces  in  the 

fli«\taina  7  cbnrohes  bedde  the  2cathedralS)  and  metallurgic  treatment  of  zinc  ores  and  alloys. 

M  convents.    There  are  aeveral  hospitals  and  These  are  still  called  cadmia.     Cadmium  is 

cbaritable  institutions^  a  custom-house,  an  ex-  now  the  name  of  a  metal  which  is  extracted 
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from  some  of  the  ores  of  ^no.    It  is  nowhere  as  snlphurets.    These  are  rediaaolTed  in  xutio- 

met  with  in  a  native  state,  nor  as  a  distinct  muriatic  acid ;  the  metals  are  precipitated  by 

ore,  except   as   the    solpharet,  and    this   is  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda ;  the  predpitate  is 

fomid  at  only  one  locality,  which  is  Benfrew-  then  digested  with  carbonate  of  ammcnifi,  Vhich 

shire,  Scotland,  where  it  was  discovered  by  rediasolves  all  the  copper  and  sine.  The  insoluble 

Lord  Greenock,  and  for  him  named  Greenock-  remainder  is  then  washed  with  water,  duu^^ed 

ite.    It  consists  of  sulphnr  22.8,  and  cadmium  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  afterward  with 

77.7.    Its  colors  arc  honey  and  orange  yellow,  pure  water.    It  is  then  calcined,  and  the  oxide 

It  is  nearly  transparent,  double  refractive.    Its  is  reduced  to  a  metallic  state  by  n^zing  it  with 

hardness  is  8 — 8.5 ;  its  spedfio  gravi^,  4.8 ;  its  lampblack  and  carefUly  healing  it.    Cadmiom 

crystals,  short  hexagonal  prisms.    The  metal  may  also  be  obtained  by  predpitating  it  from 

was  diacovered  in  1817,  by  Stromeyer,  in  some  its  solutions  by  means  of  strips  of  nnc  or  iron; 

ores  of  zinc  of  upper  Silesia.    These  ores  con-  but  it  is  then  always  necessary  to  rediBsoheand 

tain  1  or  2,  and  sometimes  10  per  cent  of  cad-  purify  it,  to  obtain  it  free  from  zinc  and  copper, 

mium.    Its  presence  is  recognized  bv  the  red-  In  preparing  cadmium  in  a  laige  way,  in  woik* 

dish  color  of  its  oxide  dq>osited  before  the  ing  the  zinc  ores  by  the  process  adopted  in 

blowpipe  upon  charcoal,  zinc  alone  leaving  a  Silesia,  the  cadmium,  more  volatile  than  tiie 

white  coating.    Cadmium  bears  a  strong  re-  zinc,  separates  entirely  from  the  ore  dnring  the 

semblance  to  tin  in  some  of  its  properties,  as  in  first  4  houn  of  its  distillation.    This  collects  u 

color  and  lustre.    It  b  a  little  harder,  and  re-  a  yellowish  brown  oxide,  and  is  found  mixed 

2uires  to  melt  it  a  temperature,  according^  to  with  the  white  oxide  of  anc,  which  sepanta 

)aniell,  of  860^.  while  tin  melts  at  442''.    It  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  process.    The  brovner 

ductile,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  fine  parts  of  tiiese  sobHmations  are  collected  and 

wire  or  beaten  into   very  thin  leaves.     Its  mixed  with  i  their  weight  of  coke.    They  are 

density  when  melted  is  8.6 ;  when  hammered,  l^en  heated  at  a  moderate  temperatore  in  i 

8.69.    It  volatilizes  a  little  above  its  melting  muffle,  which  is  furnished  with  a  sheet-iroa 

point,  hence  subliming  more  easily  than  zinc,  neck,  kept  constantly  cool  by  a  current  of  air. 

taking  fire  and  burning  with  a  thick  smoke  of  The  zinc  that  comes  over  fint  condenses  in  the 

brownish  or  yellow  color  without  smelL  When  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  cadmiom,  which 

bent  it  gives,  like  tin,  a  crackling  sound.    It  is  is  more  volatile,  is  depodted  as  a  ydlowi^ 

susceptible  of  a  beautiful  poli^  and  marks  oxide  further  from  the  muffle.    The  escape  of 

paper  like  lead.    At  ordinary  temperatures  it  the  very  volatile  cadmium  vapor  is  prevented 

IS  unaltered,  even  in  moist  air ;  after  a  long  by  a  wooden  stopple  in  the  extremity  of  the 

period  a  thin  grayi^  pellicle  of  oxide  forms  neck,  through  which  a  very  small  opening  onlj 

upon  its  surface  and  protects  it  from  further  is  made  for  allowing  some  gas  to  escape.  Tho 

change.    It  dissolves  m  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  oxide  of  cadmiun,  thus  obtained  separate  from 

hydrochloric  acids  a  little  less   readily  than  the  oxide  of  anc,  is  mixed  with  pnlveiued 

zinc.    The  chemical  equivalent  of  cadmium  is  charcoal  and  introduced  into  a  cast-iron  retort^ 

56 ;  its  symbol,  Cd.    Only  one  oxide  of  the  whidi  is  moderately  heated.    The  metal  voU- 

metal  is  known,  the  composition  of  which  is  tilizes  and  condenses  in  little  drops  in  the  coo* 

cadmium  87.45,  oxygen  12.65 ;  it  is  formed  neck  of  the  trouffh.    It  is  ^en  remelted  wiil^ 

by  heating  the  metal  in  contact  with  the  air,  a  little  resin  and  cast  In  moulds  of  sand  into 

and  in  calcining  the  nitrate  or  the  carbonate  of  small  cylindrical  bars.    This  is  a  perquisite  c* 

cadmium.    The  salts  are  in  general  soluble  and  the  master  founder,  and  is  worth  $6  per  IK 

take  crystallized  forms.    They  have  no  color,  It  still  contains  a  small  proportion  of  zinc,  from 

but  possess  a  nauseous  taste  and  act  as  emetics,  which  it  may  be  separated  in  the  wet  vftT* 

The  sulphuret,  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  by-  The  production  of  cadmium  at  the  great  EUf 

drogen,  makes  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  yellowish  works  of  upper  Silesia  has  amounted  for  eoisd 

red  pigment,  which  is  very  permanent.  If  alum  time  past  to  only  about  1,100  lbs.  per  annutr. 

is  added  to  the  solution,  the  precipitate  will  be  If  it  were  not  for  its  rarity  and  high  price,  it 

obtained  mingled  with  alumina.    The  sulphate  might  be  employed  to  advantage  for  the  saise 

is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  carbonate  or  the  purposes  as  tin. 

metal  itself  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  little       OADMUS,  a  mythological  king  of  Ihebet, 

nitric  acid  being  added.    It  is  a  salt  of  similar  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  brother 

properties  to  those  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  but  of  Europa,  who  is  sdd  to  have  introdaced 

much  more  powerful.    It  is  used  in  medicme  into  Hellas  the  16  simple  letters  of  the  Gna 

as  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  syph-  alphabet.    He  left  his  native  oountry  in  search 

ilis,  rheumatism,  and  gout ;  and  in  diseases  of  of  his  sister  Eurona,  who  had  been  borne  off  J 

the  eyes  it  is  found  of  great  service  as  an  as-  Jupiter.    On  making  inquiry  of  the  Delphic 

tringent  and  stimulant,  and  is  particularly  ben-  oracle  as  to  what  state  he  should  choose  fi^ 

eficLU  in  the  removal  of  spedcs  and  opacities  of  settlement,  he  was  advised  to  follow  a  bdfer 

the  cornea. — Oadmium  is  obtained  in  a  metallic  which  would  meet  him.    Cadmus  found  ber  i& 

state  from  compounds  containing  it  by  precipi-  Phocis  and  followed  her  into  Boeotia,  when 

tating  with  a  current  of  sidphnretted  hydrogen  she  sank  down  on  the  spot  which  Cadis^ 

gas  from  its  stronglj^  acid  solutions.    Zinc,  cad-  called  Oadmea,  and  which  became  the  citadel 

mium,  and  copper,  if  present,  are  thrown  down  of  Thebes.    He  sent  some  of  his  company  to 
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ttr  witer  from  a  well  sacred  to  Mars.    This  Hercnry  received  from  Apollo  in  exehange  for 

wdi  was  goarded  bj  a  dragon,  which  alew  the  the  lyre.    This  wand  was  able  to  put  an  end  to 

kroders.    Oadmns  Blew  Uie  dragon,  and  was  strife  the  moment  it  was  thrown  between  the 

&8cted  by  Minerra  to  sow  the  monster's  teeth,  parties  at  variance. 

&  did  so,  and  a  host  of  armed  men  immediate-  OADWALLADEB,  John,  an  officer  in  the 

j^spnmgfrom  the  gromid,  who  were  called  the  war  of  the  American  revolution,  bom  in  Phlla* 

^ti  or  the  Sown.    These  were  about  to  turn  delphla  in  1743,  died  Feb.  10, 1T86.    He  was  a 

spoQ  Cadmus,  bat  the  latter  threw  a  stone  amid  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention  in  1775, 

tltt^ni,  and  a  fight  ensued  which  did  not  cease  and  at  the  commencement  of    the  war  was 

until  all  were  almn,  except  6.    These  survivors  commander  of  a  volunteer  company,  nearly  all 

became  tractable  and  helped  Cadmus  to  build  the  members  of  which  subsequenUy  became 

the  new  city.     Oadmus  was  honored  as  the  officers  in  the  army.    In  1777  he  was  appointed 

foonder  and  patron  of  Thebes.    To  recompense  by  congress  a  brigadier-general,  and  took  part 

iiim  for  his  perils  the  gods  gave  him  Harmonia.  in  tiie  battles  of  rrinceton,  Brandy  wine,  6er- 

tbe  daoditer  of  ICars  and  Yenus,  for  a  wife,  and  mantown,  and  Monmouth.  He  commanded  one 

honored  their  nuptials  with  their  presence  and  division  of  the  army  in  the  attack  upon  Trenton, 

with  pSts,  but  was  prevented  by  the  ice  from  crossing  the 

C ADOUDAL,  GBOBGBa,  the  leader  of  the  river  in  season  to  engage  in  any  thing  but  the 

Chouans  or  Breton  rebels  in  the  French  revo-  pursuit  of  the  defeated  enemy.  The  intrigues  of 

lution,  bora  at  Kerl^ano,  in  lower  Brittany,  Gen.  Oonway  agunst  Washington  occasioned  a 

Jan.  1,  1771,  guillotinea  in  Paris,  June  25,  duel  between  him  and  G^n.  Oadwallader.    The 

1604.    He  was  educated  at  the   college  of  latter  was,  after  the  war,  a  member  of  the  as* 

Vannes,  and  at  first  shared  in  the  reformatory  sembly  of  Maryland. 

hopes  which  the  revolution  inspired:  but  the  O^OILIUS  STATIUS,  a  Boman comic  poet, 
attempts  of  the  assembly  against  the  liberty  of  contemporary  of  £nnius.  and  the  immediate 
the  church  gave  a  shock  to  his  religious  senti-  prede<^BSsor  of  Terence,  died  168  B.  0.  Of  his 
iseiit%  and  set  him  in  opposition  to  all  the  new  works  there  remain  oxily  a  few  fragments,  and 
ideas.  With  50  of  his  compatriots  he  joined,  the  titles  of  40  of  his  dramas,  which  indicate  his 
in  1793,  the  Vendean  chiefs  at  Fougdres.  He  resemblance  to  the  Greek  writers  of  the  new 
was  soon  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  but  comedy.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Bo- 
fxspei  in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  and  became  mans,  and  placed  in  tiie  first  rank  of  comic 
formidable  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Chouans.  poets  with  Plautus  and  Terence. 
After  the  disaster  of  Quiberon,  he  united  the  O^OUM  (Lat.  caeui,  blind),  a  name  given 
reouins  of  the  royalist  troops,  but  was  unable  in  the  higher  animals  to  that  portion  of  the  in- 
to make  progress  against  the  republican  army  testinal  canal  into  which  the  small  intestine 
under  Hixibe.  By  his  efforts  the  insurrection  enters;  properly  speaking,  it  is  the  enlarged 
was  renewed  in  1799,  but  without  success,  and  commencement  of  the  colon.  The  cadcum  is 
he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  England.  He  was  re-  situated  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  is  of  an 
oeived  with  distinction  by  the  English  govern-  irregularly  triangular  shape,  pouched,  about  8 
meat,  and  by  the  count  of  Artois,  who  made  times  as  voluminous  as  the  small  intestine 
him  heatenant-^nera],  and  bestowed  high  which  opens  into  it,  and  about  8  or  4  inches  in 
titles  DpQQ  hiox  In  1808  he  returned  to  Paris,  extent  between  the  ileum  and  colon;  in  front,  it  is 
with  sereral  other  officers,  with  the  design  ox  in  relation  with  the  abdominal  walls;  behind,  it 
orerthrowing  the  government.  His  plot  was  rests  upon  the  right  psoas  and  iliac  muscles,  and 
rereai^  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  police  were  internally  it  is  in  contact  with  the  small  intes- 
immediately  directed  to  his  discovery.  He  was  tine.  Externally  it  presents  8  irregular  promi- 
anested  attempting  to  leave  Paris  by  a  covered  nences  or  divisions,  separated  by  longitudinal 
carriage,  firsts  however,  shooting  2  of  the  police,  depressions,  1  anterior  and  2  posterior ;  it  has 
sod  shortly  after  was  adjudged  guilty  of  an  at-  also  many  fatty  appendages  contained  in  folds 
tempt  upon  the  life  of  the  emperor.  He  showed  of  the  peritoneum ;  at  its  lower  part,  to  the 
great  courage  to  the  last,  avowing  himself  to  be  left  side  and  in  front,  is  the  vermiform  or  cascal 
tht  head  of  the  conspiracy,  and  avoiding  most  appendix,  cylindrical,  sinuous,  about  the  size  of 
carefally  to  compromise  any  of  hb  partisans,  a  goose-quHl,  from  2  to  4  inches  long,  with  a 
His  conduct  excited  the  admiration  of  Napo-  cavity  communicating  with  the  csdcum.  Inter- 
ieon,  who  would  gladly  have  pardoned  him,  but  naUy  it  presents  8  depressions  corresponding  to 
the  persistent  reiusal  of  Oadoudal  to  recognize  the  external  constrictions  which  separate  them, 
him  as  emperor  of  the  French  did  not  ^ow  Beside  the  opening  of  the  vermiform  appendix 
the  bestowad  of  any  £Etvor  upon  him.  at  its  lower  portion,  on  the  left  side  is  the  ileo- 
C  ADBITES,  a  mild  and  pious  sect  of  Moham-  csDcal  or  Bauhin's  valve,  guarding  the  outlet  of 
lydaiw,  who  meet  once  a  week,  and  spend  the  the  small  intestine ;  this  valve  is  elliptical,  trans- 
night  in  a  rotatory  sort  of  dance,  keeping  their  verse^  formed  by  a  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane 
h^ds  joined,  and  each  repeating  the  attributes  with  two  lips,  uie  lower  of  which  contains  evi- 
of  God ;  during  which  one  of  them  plays  softly  dent  muscular  fibres.  The  c»cum  has  the  usual 
oa  a  flate.  They  never  cover  their  feet  or  heads,  8  coats  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  serous  or 
Bd  never  cut  Uieir  hair.  peritoneal  membrane  envelops  it,  except  on  a 
CADUGEUS,    the    magical  wand    which  small  portion  of  its  upper  surface;  the  musou- 
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}ar  coat  is  composed  of  the  usual  circular  fibres,  being  finished  in  the  stomach;  but  from  the 
and  of  longitadinal  fibres  forming  8  bands  some-  experiments  of  Blondlot  it  would  seem  that  the 
what  shorter  than  the  csdcnm,  and  therefore  lactic  add  of  the  cecnm  is  rather  the  product 
corrugating  it  into  folds ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  transformation  of  ssccharine  eabstancea, 
has  many  mucous  follicles,  few  villosities  and  Bubserrient^  nevertheleBS,  to  the  complete  diges- 
no  proper  «aZ9u2ac^9u»ioent«f;  the  appendix  has  tion  of  albuminous  matters.    In  the  inierte- 
the  same  structure  as  the  ccecum.    The  small  brates,  as  in  the  cephalopoda,  the  intestme  often 
intestine  is  not  simply  continuous  with  the  has  ceocal  appendages,  secreting  a  fluid,  iR'hicb 
larger,  but  opens  into  it  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  have  been  regarded  as  a  rudimentary  pencreaa. 
and  at  some  distance  from  its  commencement ;  —Fishes  have  no  csscum,  but  sometimes  csocal 
tiiis  arrangement  leaves  a  portion  of  the  intes-  appendages  high  up ;  in  frogs  and  toads  there 
tine  in  the  form  of  a  pouch  ^ence  the  name  is  a  csBcum  into  which  the  small  intestine  opens 
eesevm),  anatomically  below  the  ileo-o»cal  valve,  laterally,  with  or  without  a  valve;  in  some 
but  physiologically  or  in  the  course  of  the  food,  ophidiims  the  large  intestine  is  divided  into 
above  it;  there  is  no  definite  linut  between  the  pouches,  the  upper  of  which  is  comparable  to  a 
cascum  and  the  ascending  colon.    From  its  sit*  cscum ;  in  the  crocodile  there  is  no  csBcnm, 
nation  and  structure  the  ceacum  is  susceptible  but   a   valve   between  the  small  and  large 
of  considerable  dilatation ;  in  its  natural  condi-  intestine;   both  are  generally  present  in  to^ 
tion  the  muscular  contraction  of  its  fibres  is  ties. — Birds,  without  having  a  proper  aBcuQ, 
sufficient  to  close  the  lips  of  the  valve,  and  to  have  usually  2  csecal  appendages  near  the  com* 
shut  off  all  conmiunication  with  the  ileum ;  the  mencement  of  the  large  intestine ;  these  vary  in 
office  of  this  valve  is  evidentiy  to  prevent  the  size  from  mere  rudiments  in  the  goose  to  pro- 
regurgitation  of  the  digested  matters  into  the  cesses  8  feet  long  in  some  gallinaceous  birds; 
BtmiU  intestine,  at  the  same  time  that  it  allows  sometimes  there  is  only  one,  as  in  the  invette* 
a  free  passage  m  the  opposite  direction;  from  brates   and  lower  vertebrates. — ^In  mammjls 
its  projection  inward,  the  greater  the  disposi-  the  ccecum  is  usually  large  in  proportion  to 
tion  of  the  contained  matters  to  pass  backward  the   vegetable  nature  of  their  food ;  in  the 
the  closer  would  the  lips  of  the  valve  shut,  ex-  camivora  it  is  very  small ;  in  the  InsoctiTonf 
oept  in  the  rare  cases  where  the  small  and  large  cheiroptera,  and  in  hibernating  animals  gener- 
intestines  should  be  folly  distended  from  an  ob-  ally,  it  is  absent ;  in  the  edentata  it  is  nsaalV 
struction  below  the  valve.    The  u8e*of  the  cfi9-  wanting,  but  there  are  ca^cal  appendages  open- 
cum  is  evidentiy  that  of  a  receptacle  in  which  ing  into  the  confines  of  the  small  and  large 
the  digested  matters  may  be  delayed  before  intestines,  which  are  not  very  distinct ;  in  re- 
passing into  the  colon,  for  the  final  extraction  minants,  pachyderms,  and  soUpeds,  the  ciBcaffl 
of  any  remaining  nutrient  materials }  its  shape,  may  be  siud  to  be  enormous,  b«ing  2i  feet  long 
size,  and  direction  adapt  it  for  this,  and  com-  in  the  horse,  and  8  times  as  capaoioos  as  the 
parative  anatomy  goes  to  prove  it ;  in  camivora,  stomach ;  and,  in  the  Oape  hyrax,  provided  vith 
whose  food  is  fully  digested  in  the  upper  por-  2  additional  csBcal  appendages ;  in  some  rodents 
tion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  ceecum  is  it  is  very  large  and  subdivided  by  circular  fold^ 
very  small ;  while  in  the  herbivora,  whose  veg-  and  in  the  beaver  is  fl  feet  long ;  in  the  carnir- 
etable  diet  requires  a  longer  digestion  by  a  much  orous  marsupials  it  is  wanting;  in  the  insective* 
slower  process,  this  organ  is  largely  developed ;  rous  small ;  and  in  the  herbivorous  2  or  8  tioue 
it  is  probably  true  that  a  habitual  vegetable  as  long  as  the  body,  and  the  wombat  is  sud 
diet  in  man  causes  the  enlai^gement  of  the  cm-  to  have  also  a  vermiform  appendix ;  in  the 
cum.    The  use  of  the  vermiform  appendage  is  omithorhynchus  a  small  casoum  separates  the 
unknown;  it  is  generally  considered  homolo-  smallfrom  the  large  intestine;  in  the  berbiro- 
gous  with  tiie  csdcal  appendages  found  in  the  rous  cetacea  the  c»cum  is  present,  in  the  car- 
lower  animals,  especially  in  birds ;  foreign  bod-  nivorous  generally  absent ;  m  the  quadnuniU 
iea,  as  seeds  and  snot,  are  sometimes  caught  in  the  csBcnm  exists,  and  in  the  apes  there  is  * 
this  appendage,  where  they  may  excite  inflam-  well-developed  appendix.     The  situation  ftQ» 
mation  and  perforation,  causing  fatal  peritonitis,  physiological  office  of   the  caecum  render  it 
When  the  product  of  digestion  reaches  the  cm-  liable  to  many  diseases ;  its  mucous  membrsoe 
cum,  it  generally  contains  littie  more  than  innu-  is  subject  to  acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  to 
tritious,  and  insoluble  and  excrementitious  com-  ulceration,  to  perforation ;  its  size  and  exwofl- 
pounds ;  the  contents  of  the  canal  frx>m  alkaline  bility  mf^e  it  a  favorite  part  for  the  lodgQ)^^^ 
now  become  acid;  by  some  it  is  supposed  that  the  of  hardened  faeces  in  oases  of  dyspepsia,  co^ 
acid  is  secreted  by  the  numerousglandsof  the  part  stipation,  and  loss  of  tone  in  its  coats;  it  »  ^ 
for  the  more  complete  solution  of  any  remaining  common  locality  for  the  imprisonment  of  gases, 
indigested  albuminous  matters ;  this  was  the  opin-  especially  in  typhoid  fever,  m  which  disease  the 
ion  of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  and  of  Schultz,  gurgling  movement  of  air  and  fluids  in  the 
who  believed  that  in  the  cmcum  a  second  di-  right  ihao  region  is  characteristic  in  ctW^ 
gestion  is  accomplished,  in  a  measure  proper-  stages.    Inflammation  of  the  appendix  ana  lU 
tioned  to  the  activity  and  completeness  of  the  possible  consequences  have  been  alludea  tt^; 
stomachal  digestion ;  and  this  view  was  con-  with  this  exception,  its  presence  or  absence 
firmed   by   tiie   large   size  of  this  organ  in  seems  to  be  of  no  consequence ;  it  is  oco8^<|^- 
herbivora,  in  which  digestion  is  very  far  from  ally  wanting,  or  tranafonned  into  a  solid  o^ 
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oreoonnooalylangaiidooiiyolQted^oryarioiifp  oilisens,     noble    dames,   datnaek,    and  fitid 

]j  displaced  aod  adherent  to  neighboring  parts,  ohorohes ;"  and  their  fleet  retarned  home  hidea 

vitlioot  any  apparent  distnrbanoe  of  the  alge»-  with  its  spoils.    A  second  time,  in  1417,  Oaen 

tire  fmetionsL  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  King  Henry  YL 

oiSDMON,  the  flrst  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  died  founded  there  a  nniversity.  which  became  ode* 

A.  D.  680.    He  was  a  swine-herd  to  the  monks  brated.    In  1460  it  snrrenaered  itself  to  Dnnois, 

of  Whitby,  and  never  gave  evidence  of  any  poet-  and  was  renowned  for  its  loyalty  to  the  French 

ied  talent  nntil  one  night  a  yiBion  appeared  to  kings.    It  soffered  a  good  deal  daring  the  civil 

him,  and  commanded  him  to  sing.    When  he  and  religions  wars  of  the  16th  century,  beings 

awoke,  he  found  the  words  of  a  poem  in  praise  in  1563,  pillaged  by  a  party  of  Hngnenots.  The 

<^  the  Creator  of  tiie  world  impressed  npon  his  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1686)  inflicted 

memory.    This  manifestation  of  talent  obtained  a  deadly  blow  on  its  manufactures,  by  banishing 

for  him  admission   into   the   monastery   at  its  most  skilful  artisans.  Daring  tiie  revolution. 

Whitby,  where  he  oontinued  to  oompose  de>  on  the  fliUof  the  Girondists,  Mav,  1798,  several 

yotioQsi  poems.    An  edition  of  his  paraphrase  leaders  of  the  party  repaired  to  Oaen  to  organize 

of  parts  c^  Uie  Scriptures  was  printed  at  Am-  a  revolt   against  the  convention,  but  were 

aterdam  in  1665,  edited  by  Junius.    Thorpe  soon  put  down  by  t^e  revdutionaiy  forces, 

published  an  edition  of  it  (London,  1882)  for  From  iiere  also  OharlotteOorday  set  out  to  Paris 

the  fiooietj  of  antiquaries.      It  has  been  said  to  assassinate  Marat.    In  more  recent  times  the 

that  MiHon  took  some  ideas  of  **  Paradise  Lost"  streets  of  the  city  have  been  enlarged  and 

from   the  poems  of  Oiedmon.     It  is  certain  straightened;  squares,  the  most  magnificent  of 

that  they  were  very  popular  among  the  Engliah  which  is  that  called  Louis  XIY.,  have  been 

and  the  Saxon  part  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  opened ;  the  castle  has  been  partly  demolished,, 

famished  plent^nl  materials  to  the  makers  of  and  the  portion  of  it  that  still  remiuns  is  a 

mjsteries  and  mirade  plays.    The  only  manu-  prison ;  tne  walls  have  nearly  disappeared,  and 

acripc  of  Cedraon  extant  is  to  be  found  in  the  fine  promenades  have  been  planted,  the  prin- 

Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  oipal  being  called  Qrand  Ck>urs  and  Cours  Oa&- 

GiSLIUS  AURELIANUS,  a  Latin  physician,  relli,  by  the  side  of  the  Ome;  but  the  most 
vho  SB  generaDy  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  important  monuments  and  institutions  have 
of  Komidia,  and  to  have  flourished  in  the  2d  oen-  been  preserved.  Beside  the  2  churches  above 
tory  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  a  member  of  mentioned,  that  of  St.  Peter,  near  the  centre  of 
the  sect  of  tlie  MethoiUci,  and  the  author  of  a  the  town,  is  noticed  for  its  beautifhl  spire.  The 
medical  work  stULhighly  esteemed.  In  this  work,  university  of  Henry  YL  has  become  an  academy 
Oslios  divides  diseases  into  2  great  classes,  the  dependent  on  the  French  university.  The  con- 
acute  and  the  chronio,  to  the  former  of  which  ventual  buildings  a^ioining  the  ahbaye  ava 
duBes  he  devotes  his  first  8  books,  and  to  the  hammea  have  been  converted  into  an  imperial 
kto*  die  remaining  5.  college,  numbering  about  800  students.    There 

O^LIUS  MON&  one  of  the  7  hills  on  which  are  beside  a  secondary  school  of  medicine,  a 

Rome  'WBs  bcdlt    it  Is  not  known  by  which  of  school  of  hydrography,  a  public  library,  con- 

the  first 4  kings  it  was  added  to  the  city.    It  taining   about   60,000   volumes;    a  botanical 

is  said  to  have  received  the  name  of  Cielius  garden,  with  a  good  oollection  of  plants ;  mu- 

from  Grifus  Vibenna,  an  Etruscan  leader,  who  seum  of  pictures  and  natural  history ;  a  school 

setrled  on  it.  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  several  other  learn- 

CAEJf,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  ed  and  charitable  institutions.  Oaen  is  a  fa- 
Calvados,  France,  pop.  in  1866,  41,894,  on  the  vorite  resort  for  English  families,  EngUsh  sex^ 
Oroe,  10  m.  from  its  month.  It  was  indebted  for  vice  being  regularly  performed  in  a  French 
its  importanoe  to  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  who  Protestant  church.  The  lace  manufactures  are 
RUToanded  it  with  massive  walls,  flanked  with  the  most  important,  and  are  said  to  occupy 
toiren^  and  erected  a  castie  for  its  protection.  20,000  women  and  children  in  and  about  the 
William  the  Ck>nqueror  built  here  a  large  town.  It  is  also  famous  for  the  manufao- 
eburcfa,  known  as  the  iMaye  aux  hammeBj  ture  of  Angora  gloves,  great  numbers  of  An- 
or  St.  I^ephen's  church,  where  he  was  bur-  gora  sheep  being  reared  in  the  vicinity.  The 
ied;  while  his  queen,  llatilda,  was  the  found-  town  is  an  entrepot  for  salt,  and  has  an  exten- 
e'  of  another  chnrch,  the  dbbaye  muo /em-  sive  coasting  andexporttradein  paving,  granite, 
•lo^  or  Trinity  church,  the  elegant  architec-  and  building  stone.  (See  O^szr  Sroirx.)  Several 
ture  of  which  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  austere  large  fiurs  are  held  for  the  sale  of  the  industrial 
severity  of  the  former.  Under  the  conquer-  and  agricultural  produce  of  the  country.  The 
or  and  his  successors,  Oaen  grew  wealthy  women  of  Oaen  are  said  to  be  handsomer  than 
through  its  trade  and  manufactures.  Its  pros-  in  most  other  parts  of  France,  and  their  beauty 
peri^  continued  under  the  French  kmgs;  is  still  enhanced  by  the  originality  of  their  tall, 
so  that  in  1948,  when,  a  ^rt  while  before  white  Norman  head-dress,  ornamented  with 
the  battle  of  Orecy,  it  was  taken  by  King  Ed-  lappets  behind,  and  sometimes  with  lace.  Oaen  is 
rard  m.  and  the  black  prince,  and  given  up  to  connected  with  Paris  by  a  railway,  which  passes 
^nder,  the  Engtish  found  it,  according  to  Lisieux,  from  whence  a  branch  leads  to  Honfleur. 
FroMsart*s  account,  *^  large,  strong,  and  full  of  A  rdlway  to  Bayeux,  and  from  thence  to  Oher- 
^fvrj  and  aU  sorts  <^  merchandise,  rich  bonrg,  ia  in  course  of  constmotion,  and  one  to 
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I  Alengon  is  projected.    A  oanal,   oooneoting  plaoe*  There  AreBome  ancient  remaint  about  the 

f  Caen  with  the  ocean,  which  cost  $1)^00,000,  town  and  in  the  neighborhood*    Steele  the  au- 

I  was  completed  in  Aug.  1857.    The  port  ad-  thor  was  buried  in  the  parish  chordi  of  St 

;  znits  vessels  of  IGO  to  200  tons.    In  1854  Oaen  Peter.    General  Picton,  one  of  the  heroes  of 

owned  92  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  Peninralar  war,  and  Lord  Nott,  the  Iti^ 

7,546,   and   a  steamer  of  43  tons.    The  en-  general,  were  born  here.  CaennarthenposBessej 

trances  of  foreign  vessels  amounted  to  1,874  in  a  grammarHMshool,  a  Presbyterian  seminarj,  i 

1858,  82,118  tonnage,  and  the  clearances  to  South  Wales  training  college,  naUoaal  ^usb 

1,089,  61,646  tonnage.    Malherbe,  Auber,  the  and  infant  schools,  an  infirmary,  and  a  literary 

composer,  and  other   eminent  persona,  were  and  scientifib  institution.    The  inhabitants  are 

bom  here,  and  Beau  Bmmmell  and  Bourrienne,  occupied  in  tin  works  and  iron  founderies;  and 

Kapoleon's  secretary,  both  died  here  in  the  fishing,  chiefly  ofsalmon  and  sewin,  is  carried  on 

same  hospital  for  lunatics.  with  drag-nets  in  coracles,  a  Idnd  of  small  boato 

OAEN^STONE,  a  soft  cream-oolored  or  light  known  to  the  ancient  Britons,     An  active 

yellow  sandstone,  which  is  quarried  near  the  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  with  BrktoL   The 

above-described  city.    The  stone,  from  its  soft  principal  exports  are  timber,  marble,  bricks, 

shade  and  even  grain,  and  the  ease  with  whidi  elates,  lead  ore,  bark,  grain,  eggs,  and  batter, 

it  is  worked,  is  highly  esteemed  for  building  Pop.  10,624. 

purposes.    It  is  exported  in  large  quantitiesi        CAERNARVON^  Cabkabyok,  or  Gaskas- 

and  some  of  it  finds  its  way  to  this  country,  tokbhibb,  a  county  in  the  northern  part  of 

The  Nassau  Bank  in  New  York  city  is  built  of  it  Wales,  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  Caemar- 

CAER   OARADOO,  or  Obaxxkjk  Hill,  an  von  bay  and  the  Menai  strut.    Ithasanarei 

,  eminence  near  the  oonflnence  of  the  rivers  of  579  bo,  m.,  and  its  population  in  1851  was 

Clun  and  Teond,  in  Shropshire,  England,  at  Hie  8T,870.    The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  is 

top  of  which  traces  of  the  camp  in  which  Oarac-  traversed  by  some  of  the  loftiest  ranges  in  Brit- 

tacua  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  general  Osto-  ain.    One-half  of  the  land  is  barren,  hot  the 

riua  are  still  visible.  valleys  produce  oats  and  barley.    The  rearing 

CAERLEON,  a  market  town  of  Monmouth-  of   cattle  and  sheep  affords  employment  to 

ahire,    England,    162    miles    from    London,  many  of  the  inhabitants^  and  there  are  mism 

poaseMBses  much  antiquarian  interest    It  is  be-  of  copper,  lead,  slate,  and  coal,  which  are  notV 

lieved  to  have  been  the  capitid  of  Wales,  and  ed  with  some  profit.    The  oonnty  is  divided 

was  an  archbishoprio  soon  after  the  introduo-  into  10  hundreds  and  71  parishes. — OAsisis- 

tion  of  Christianity  in  Britain.   It  was  a  Roman  voir,  or  Oabnabvon,  the  capital  of  theaborc 

station  (fiea  Silurum),     A  space  of  ground  county,  is  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  bo^ 

which  has  received  the  name  of  Arthur^s  Round  ough  and  seaport  town,  on  the  £.  side  of  the 

Table,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Roman  am-  Henai  strait.    The  town  is  defended  by  a  wall 

phitheatre.    There  are  also  remains  of  an  an-  and  surrounded  by  suburbs  of  double  its  extent 

cient  castle,  and  various  antiques  have  been  within  the  limits  of  which  are  numerous  bafid* 

found.      A  building  has   been   erected  as  a  some  villas,  bathing  establishments,  and  a  ter- 

museum  of  antiquities.     There  are  places  of  race  walk  along  the  strait^  terminating  in  « 

worship  for  the  w  esleyans.  Primitive  Method-  pier.    In  the  vicinity  are  also  the  seats  of  the 

ists  and  Baptists,  and  the  parish  church  has  a  marquis  of  Anglesea,  Lord  Kewborongb,  hitA 

tower  of  early  English  style.    Pop.  1,281.  Boston,  &c.,  and  the  site  of  the  andent  Bomac 

CAERMARTHENSHIRE,  or  Oarmabthxn-  station  of  Begontium.    At  the  W.  end  of  tb« 

SHiBB,  a  county  of  South  Walea,  Great  Britain,  town  stands  a  magnificent  castle,  built  by  order 

contains  947  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1 10,682.    It  is  a  moun-  of  Edward  I. ;  over  the  principal  gateway  »  > 

tain  district,  the  highest  hill  being  2,590  feet  high,  statue  of  its  founder.    The  castle  and  yard  ^ 

The  principal  river  is  the  Towy,  a  stream  of  great  gether  occupy  a  space  one  mile  in  ciromt   b 

resort  for  beautiful  scenery  and  anting.    An-  a  part  of  the  edifice  called  the  ^  eagle  tower, 

other  river,  the  Taf^  is   also   dear   to   ex-  Edward  IL,  the  first  Anglo-Norman  prince  vf 

cursionists.    They  are  small  streams,  not  over  Wales,  was  bom.*  Oaemarvon  has  a  harb^T 

60   miles  in   length. — ^Iron,    lead,  coal,   and  which  wUl  admit  vessels  of  400  tons  borde^ 

limestone  are  the  chief  mineral  productions,  but  its  trade  is  diiefly  carried  on  by  small  cran 

Oaermarthenshire  was  the  scene  of  the  final  and  by  steamers  running  to  liverpooL    ^^ 

struggle  for  Welsh  independence  under  liewel-  and  coal,  the  former  brought  by  railway  fironi 

lyn.  last  of  the  princes.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  quarries  ten  miles  distant  are  the  principti 

Welsh  marches  for  many  years  compelled  the  exports.    Pop.  in  1851,  8,6t4. 
erection  of  baronial  castles,  of  which  there  are       O/RSATiPlNUS,  Akdbeas  (Akdbxa  C&^' 

many  remains  in  various  degrees  of  preserva-  rmo),  an  Italian  physiologist,  bom  at  Arezso, 

tion.— The  chief  town  of  the  county  is  Oaer-  in  Italv,  in  1619,  died  Feb.  28,  1608.    In  hi 

marthen,  a  parliamentary  borough.  245  miles  youth  he  manifested  little  inclination  for  stody. 

from  London  by  rail.    It  is  beaut&hlly  situated  and  stUl  less  for  the  approved  acholastic  methoa> 

on  the  Towy,  a  few  miles  from  the  bay  of  Oaer-  of  it,  and  received  frequent  chastisement  frum 

marthen.    The  town  is  irregularly  built  and  his  masters.    A  change  of  discipline,  however, 

the  streets  narrow,  but  the  inequalities  of  the  an  appeal  to  his  ambition  and  an  indulgence  t^ 

Bite  give  an  air  of  pictoresquenesa  to   the  his  mdependenooi  called  forth  the  powen  of 
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lis  genfosL    He  rose  above  liis  ftllows,  and  nmgement     Ctoalpinna  lived  quietly  to  an 

aooo  discomfited  hia  teachere  in  dlaciUBiona  old  age  at  Borne,  aabmitting  all  his  speoa* 

which  he  raised  upon  matters  in  every  branch  lationa  to  the  anpremaoy  of  the  chnroh,  and 

of  learning.     He  is  first  mentioned  in  publio  presenting  in  his  life  an  example  of  every 

Ik  as  a  professor  of  botany  in  the  nniversity  virtne. 

«f  Pisa.    He  was  sabsequently  made  chief  phy-  0.£SAB  was  the  name  of  several  members 

adsa  to    Clement    YII.,  and   lived   during  of  a  Roman  patrician  family,  of  the  Julia  gem^ 

Afi  Temainder  of  his  Me  at  Rome.    He  pnb-  who  traced  their  origin  from  Inlus,  son  ot 

&bed  woiks  upon  botany,  mineralogy,  medi-  jfineas.    Made  glorious  by  Julius  Ciesar,  it  was 

one,  and  the  highest  questions  of  philosophy,  assumed  by  his  adopted  son,  Augustus  Octavi^ 

h  hts  first  pablication,  entitled  Speculum  Artis  anus,  and  handed  aown  to  Tiberius,  Caliguki 

MtdietB  EypoeraUeumf  his  knowledge  of  the  Claudius,  Nero,  who  were,  either  by  adoption 

sjratem  of  the  circulation  of  tiie  blood  is  stated  or  bv  female  descent,  still  members  of  the  same 

in  the  dearest  manner.    The  following  passage  fiunily,  and  retained  as  a  name  of  dignity  by 

19  taken  from  the  second  chapter  of  its  first  their  successors  of  other  fiimilies.    When  'Bar 

book:  ^'For  in  animals  we  see  that  the  nu-  drian  shared  his  throne  with  ^lius  Yerus,  he 

tmnent  is  carried  through  the  veins  to  the  heart  dignified  him  by  the  title  of  Csasar,  which  was, 

as  to  a  laboratory,  and  its  last  peifection  being  after  the  ^vision  by  Diocletian,  that  of  the  seo- 

theare  attained,  it  is  driven  by  tne  spirit  which  end  persons  or  reigning  princes  of  the  empire, 

IS  begotten  in  the  heart  through  the  arteries  ohosen  bythe  Angustu    It  is  the  origin  ox  the 

and  mstribnted  to  the  whole  body."    The  sy»-  Grerman  Kaiser  (emperor),  and  the  Ruasian  ozar. 

tern  aooepted  since  the  time  of  Harvey  could  CifiSAR,  Caiub  Juuna,  of  whom  no  one 

hardly  be  more  definitely  or  accurately  stated,  writes  without  quoting  the  line  of  Shakespeare^ 

Similar  passages  are  found  in  other  of  his  im.*««-.«^w,.«^.iww--«,M 

wntmgsL    His   philosophical  speculations  are  ^ 

eontained  mainly  in  his  QuMtianes  P&ripo'  was  bom  precisely  100  B.  C,  and  lived  56 

Uiica,    This  work  had  great  success,  especially  years.    The  montib  in  which   he   was  bom 

after  it  had  been  violenUy  attacked  by  Parker,  \QuintUvi)  was  named  July  {Juliui)  after  him, 

ffdideacon of  Canterbnry,and after  aFrenchman  and  the  12th  day  of  that  month  was  his  buth* 

aimed  Tanrel  had  gone  through  with  what  he  day.    "SSb  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  of 

oiled  the  alpine  task  of  refhting  it  Thephiloso-  praetorian  rank,  and  his  mother  belonged  to 

phj  of  Caaelpinus  was  scholaatio  Aristotelian-  the  family  of  Aurelius  Cotta.    From  the  earli- 

im,  with  e  leaning  toward  some  of  the  methods  est  age  Cains  Julius  gave  evidence  of  the  most 

«ad  doctrines  of  the  later  transcendental  or  abso-  eztrfKnrdinary  endowments.    He  was  quick  to 

hite  systems..    He  reduces  the  world  to  the  learn,  of  wonderful  memory,  the  liveliest  im- 

amplieity  of  two  only  substances,  Qod  and  agination,  and  indefatigable  diligence.    In  his 

matter,  and  he  makes  all  finite  intelligences,  all  171^  year,  having  been  married  to  one  Cos- 

iiofflio,  angeGc,  and  demoniac  souls,  to  belong  to  sutia,  he  procured   a   divorce   in  order  to 

the  latter  element.    Two  things  are  remarkable  marry  CoraeUa,  a  daughter  of  CinniL  then  a 

about  Ids  system :  1,  the  boldness  of  specula-  leader  of  the  democratic  party.     His   aunt 

tioQ,QDparalIeled  in  his  age,  with  which  he  seeks  Julia  had  previously  married  l£uius,  another 

a  purely  B<aentifio  view  of  the  universe ;  and  great  democratic  chief;  and  thus  by  a  double 

%  its  entirely  materialistio  character,  which  connection  Caesar  was  brought  upon  the  popu^* 

must  be  attribnted,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  spir-  lor  side.    Sylla  was  the  master-spirit  of  the 

it  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.    Most  kindred  patricians  or  aristocrats,  and,  discerning  the 

pbiloaophio  efforts  in  more  modem  times,  that  superiori^  of  the  younar  Caesar,  sought  to  de- 

of  SpiDoza  for  tnstanoe,  have  been  founded  tach  him  from  the  party  he  had  adopted,  by  per- 

on  a  more   epiritual    principle. — But    more  auading  him  to  repudiato  his  wife.   Caesar,  with 

important  than  either  his  anticipation  of  Har-  a  spirit  which  showed  the  intrepidly  of  hia 

vej*8  discovery,  or  his  speculative   opinions,  character,  refused  to  take  the  advice  of  the  all* 

were  his  botanical  labors.    He  was  stvled  by  powerM  Sylla,  whereby  he  incurred  his  resent- 

linnsos  the  first  orthodox  or  eystematio  beta-  ment    Sylla  stripped  him  of  lus  wife's  dowry, 

Buty  and  hia  work  on  nlants  was  a  hand-book  to  of  the  fortune  he  had  inherited,  and  of  the 

LinnsBQs  in  all  hia  dassifications.    Botany  in  oQce  of  fiamen  dialis  (priest  of  Jupiter)  which 

^  time  of  Caesalpinns  was  the  popular  witch-  he  held.    Caesar  deemed  it  advisable,  in  thia 

craft:  as  a  sdenoe,  it  consisted  in  a  mass  of  emergency,  to  quit  Rome,  and  escaping  the  satol- 

enidition  about  the  imaginary  but  marvellous  lites  of  Sylla,  who  tracked  him  in  his  fiighti  he 

virtues  of  plants.    Csesalpinus  sought  success-  took  refuge  with  Nicomedes,  king  of  BithyniSi 

fuQy  to  transfer  it  from  iJie  realm  of  magic  to  in  Asia  Minor.    Suetonius,  who  was  a  garm- 

thatof  adenoe.    He  proposed  the  basis  of  clas-  lous  court-gossip,  tells  some  scandalous  stories 

sificatioQ  upon  which  the  whole  system  of  Lin-  of  CsBsar's  Rcentious  relations  with  NicomedeSi 

nana  reata,  namely,  the  distinction  of  plants  in  whicH  only  a  ▼nlgar  mind  conld  repeat  or  be- 

tiieir  parte  of  frnctification.    He  even,  to  con-  Ueve.    Municius  Thermus  was  then  praetor  in 

■deraoleeztentcarried  out  the  principle  of  the  Asia,  and  procured  Caosar  to  conduct  a  siege 

eystem  practioaily,  and  defined  many  classes  of  Mytilene   which  he  did  with  remarkable 

and  ordera  aa  they  remain  in  the  JiinnaaaTi  ar-  energy  and  snooesa^  although  but  22  years  of 
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age.    The  death  of  SyOa  allowed  him  to  retara  debts  if  he  woM  withdraw,  but  Otmr  Tepliad 

to  Rome,  where  he  indicted  Dolabella  for  ex-  that  he  wonld  borrow  more  monej  than  tiiat  if 

tortioQ  in  Macedonia;  but  the  senate,  which  it  were  necessary  to  his  saccess.    OnUiedayof 

was  the  Jury,  saved  its  friend  and  partisan.   In  Section  he  remarked  to  his  mother  that  Uiat 

the  attempt  of  JSmilios  Lepidus  to  overthrow  day  wonld  see  him  either  the  chief  prittt  of 

the  senatorial  oligarchy,  however,  he  did  not  Bome  or  a  dead  man.    He  was  eleotedf  getting 

take  parti  having  sagacity  enough,  doubtless,  to  more  votes  from  the  tribes  of  his  oppooenu  this 

see  that  tlie  time  had  not  yet  come.    Beside,  they  did  themselves.    The  next  year  he  be- 

the  credit  he  had  gained  as  an  orator  in  the  came  prsstor,  and,  on  laying  down  that  office^ 

ease  of  Dolabella  put  him  on  the  desim  of  cul«  was  transferred,  as  was  the  custom,  to  the 

tivating  eloquence,  for  which  purpose  he  set  out  government  of  a  province.   He  seleetea  Spain ; 

for  Rhodes,  to  receive  the  instructions  of  Molo,  but  before  he  departed,  his  creditora  seized 

who,  a  year  or  two  before,  was  Oicero*s  teach-  him,  and  his  friend  Orassus  had  to  become  his 

er.    On  the  way  thither  he  was  captured  by  a  security  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $5,000,000. 

band  of  Oilician  pirates,  who  detained  him  88  He  achieved  not  a  little  militaiy  saccess  in 

days.    They  asked  a  ransom  of  80  talents  (over  Spain  in  a  cruel  war  against  the  native  tribes 

$80,000),  which  he  laughed  at,  saying  that  if  and  then  hurried  back  to  run  for  the  consul- 

tiiey  knew  who  he  Was  they  would  demand  60.  ahip,  the  first  ofBce  of  the  republic    He  vm 

He  consented  to  pay  it,  but  told  them  that  if  chosen,  and  administered  the  government  with 

he  ever  caught  them  afterward,  he  would  cruci-  unexampled  vigor.    His  colleague  wss  Bibolos, 

fy  every  mother's  son  of  them.   Arrived  at  the  who  attempted  in  the  outset  to  check  him  in 

island  of  Delos,  he  was  set  on  ^ehore,  and  paid  his  objecta,  but  in  a  short  time  Bibnlos  was  so 

the  ransom ;  but  he  immediately  organized  a  completely  outmanaged  that  the  Boman  vitB 

small  fleet,  sailed  in  pursuit  of  them,  came  np  used  to  say  that  the  two  consuls  were  Julias 

with  and  captured  them,  and  taking  them  to  and  Oaesar.    He  restrained  the  nnconstitatiooal 

land,  reported  their  case  to  the  Boman  pro-  powersof  the  senate^  procured  the  passage  of  i 

eonniL    But  while  that  magistrate  was.  con-  law  for  the  distribution  of  lands  among  the 

stdeiing  what  was  to  be  done,  Oassar  remem-  poorer  classes,  gained  the  favor  of  the  eqiua* 

bered  hia  threat,  and  executed  the  whole  gang,  trian  order  by  releamng  it  from  an  oppreuva 

He  then  went  to  his  lessons. — In  the  year  74  fi.  oontract,  and  made  himself  an  immense  faYor- 

0.,  hearing  that  he  had  been  chosen  one  of  the  ite  with  the  people.     It  was  then  ^itt  be 

pontifices,  he  returned  to  Bome,  and  for  a  formed  his  coalition  with  the  great  rompej 

while  led  a  life  of  pleasure,  some  say  of  fiTOSS  and  the  immensely  rich  Orassus  which  ia  known 

debauchery,  winnins  the  good  opinion  of  the  as  the  triumvirate. — ^At  the  dose  of  his  terOi 

people  by  his  affi&ble  manners,  and  a  careless,  he  was  £^ven  theffovemment  of  Cisalpine  Gam, 

open-handed  generomty.    In  69  B.  0.  he  was  with  Blyricum,  lor  6  years;  aud  the  senate, 

onosen  a  military  tribune,  and  67  B.  0.  a  qusss*  the  more  effectually  to  get  him  out  of  the  way, 

tor,  in  which  office  he  delivered  a  panegyric  added  Transalpine  Gaul  (Franoe)  to  the  ohargei 

on  his  aunt  Julia,  the  wife  of  Marius,  and  he  59  B.  0.    This  opened  a  new  osreer  to  Oasar; 

also  caused  the  bust  of  Marina  to  be  carried  in  he  had  hitherto  served  in  civil  employmentt 

procession,  for  the  first  time  since  the  dictator^  chiefly,  but  was  now  to  engage  in  a  Isbor  which 

ahip  of  Sylla.    While  he  was  quaestor  he  also  would  test  his  military  talents.    The  Bomans 

served  in  Spain,  rather  distingniflhing  himself  were  asked  to  settle  the  disputes  of  the  GaUic 

by  his  military  capacity.    In  66  B.  0.  he  was  tribes,  warring  among  each  other  for  the  saoetMl- 

elteted  ssdile,  and  this  office,  being  eonnected  ency,  and  also  to  help  them  repulse  the  Soen 

with  the  public  entertainments,  gave  him  an  (G^ermansX  who  were  beginning  to  invade  and 

opportunity  to  display  his  taste  for  magnifi-  lord  it  over  the  country.    Csssar  took  the  mw- 

oence.    He  raised  statues  to  Marina,  enluved  ter  in  hand,  drove  off  the  Germans,  qnell^^ 

the  theatres^  and  gave  q>lendid  games  and  &b-  several  revolts  of  the  Gallic  tribe^  and  txm 

tivals.    He  came  out  of  it  several  millions  of  determined  the  subjection  of  the  province,  i^ 

dollars  in  debt.    During  his  ssdileship,  68  B.  0.,  8  veaia  of  bloody  and  brilliant  struggles,  during 

the  conspiracy  of  Oatilme  was  discovered,  and  which  his  term  was  prolonged  for  a>>^^^ 

Oesssr  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  it;  but  years,  he  reduced  the  whole  of  Ganl,  ^^^^^ 

he  had  probably  too  much  good  sense  to  involve  the   Bhine   twice,  and  landed,  the  first  (» 

himself  in  so  desperate  and  crazy  an  nnder-  the  Bomans,  twice  in  Britain.     Pompeyt  1^' 

taking ;  the  ol^ects  and  importance  of  which,  great  rival,  now   procured   a  law  recsuiot; 

moreover^have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  Oaesar,  who  refused  to  obey,  and  was  ^'^^ 

Oicero.     when  the  matter  came  np  in  the  sen-  ened   with    being    declared    the   enemy  ^ 

ate,  a  year  later,  he  effectually  quashed  such  the  republic.    The  tribunes  of  the  people  re* 

tales.    He  defended  the  conspiratorsw  however,  fbsed  to  confirm  the  decreea,  when  the  aeoate, 

from  the  punishment  of  death,  holdmg  that  it  treating  their  negative  with  contempt,  <'Q^^.^ 

would  be  wiser  to  scatter  them,  and  keep  them  Oassar,  and  directed  the  consuls  "^  to  provide  tut 

under  strict  guard.    At  the  same  time  ne  was  the  safety  of  the  repabUo.'*    The  trtbaaea  rf- 

aapirin^  to  the  place  of  pon^ex  maximns,  one  paired  to  Gnsar,  who  bad  now  by  oMansof  their 

of^considerable  infinence  and  emolument.   Cat-  accession  got  the  law  on  hia  aide,  and  he  vaa^ 

olua,  an  opposing  candidate^  offered  to  pay  hia  diately  passed  the  Bubicon,  a  mall  stream 
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iwiling  his  [voviiiee  from  tbo  tonritorira  of  as  bii  snoeitor  surlfloed  lila  sons,  to  the  !«■ 

dM  repablic,  io  order  to  marcb  npoD  Rome,  public,  not  refleotmg  that  it  was  easier  to  bsto 

lUiMt  iraa  cqnlTaleiit  to  a  deolaretion  of  wu  a  y onog  than  a  deoa^ing  and  corrupted  state. 

ipiiHt  the  senate,  who  prepared  for  their  d&-  Omeai  vaa  absorbingly  engaged  in  ma  reforms 

■Bce.  Pompej  acted  as  their  GOaunaoder-in-  of  tiie  government,  and  is  the  endeavor  to  oon- 


t  the  popular  feeling  sooa  manifested    solidate  the  pnblto  order,  to  which  end  he  had 

deoidedlj  in  favor  of  Cojsar,  that  the    projected  and  partlf  execnted    several  vital 

nmiorisl  partj  ran  off  to  Qreeoe.    Offlsar  par-    measures.    While  tbos  restlesst;  engaged  he 


SHil  them  there ;  and  then  for  fears  a  war  was,  though  warned.  It  is  said,  by  signs  and 

r^ed  which  led  Ctesar  into  Spain,  "  to  defeat  dreams,  surprised  by  the  blows  of  the  oonspir' 

ibgarniy  without  s  oomm&nder  before  defeating  stora  on  the  idea  of  March  (44  B.C.);  wrapped 

ibe  commander  without  an  army;"  all  over  in  his  toga,  he  sank,  covered  with  wound& 

Ii^y;  intoThensI/,  where  the  great  battle  of  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Fompey;  and 

Phuwli^  or  Pharaalus  (48  B.  C.)  decided  for  Rome  was  again  plunged  into  civil  war,  and 

bim  against  Pompey ;  to  Egypt,  where  he  wept  became  a  prey  to  the  profligate  Antony  and 

U  the  ngbt  of  the  head  of  his  great  rival,  the  selfish  Octavios.     The  beads  of  the  con- 

tnaabenmdy  killed  ther<^  and  where  he  de-  spiraoy,  Bmtus  and  Oassius,  fell  at  Fhilippi  (43 

etded,iiifavorofthecharming!EgyptLanwoman,  B.  0.)— As  a  general  OESsar  stands  innisCory 

the  £19100  6x  the  throne  between  the  last  among  the  first,  having  no  equal  except  the 

Ptolemy  and  Oewatra;  into  Fontus,  against  mod^  Napoleon;  as  a  statesman,  the  high- 

Pbaniaoes,  bod  of  Mithridates,  where  he  ooold  est  rank  is  conceded  to  him;  as  an  orator  ho 

say  CAH^MJi^nci;  into  the  province  of  Africa,  was  compared  to  Oicero;  and  as  a  writer, 

whereheildbaledH,Boipio,  DDt  could  notoon-  he  surpassed  Xenophon,  and  was  only  leas  than 

qiiM-Cato^wbo  preferred,  at  TJtica,  a  noble  death  Tacitus.     He  was  what  the  Germans  call  "a 

toIifeDDdwtberoleof  annglemao.    The  de-  numy-sided  man,"  tonohing  life  by  every  fibre, 

taOi  we  eoaoot  ^ve;  bnt  the  one  grand  resnlt  and  great  in  every  thing  that  be  touched.    Be- 

was  that  OvBarwaaprodaimedby  popular grati-  side  his  masterly  "Oommentaries,"  the  memoirs 

tade  dictator  for  ten  years.   The  i^idity  of  his  of  bis  own  life^  he  wrote  on  grammar  aod  on 

iMfcha%  ttie  energy  of  bis  battles,  bis  mastery  rhetoric ;  be  wrote  tragedies,  satires,  and  lyrics ; 

of  Tcsoarees  aadmeujindicatedhlmas  the  only  he  reformed  the  calendar  as  well  as  the  state; 

penoo  Hving  capable  of  oonboHiug  and  ruling  and  all  the  accounts  agree  in  representing  him 

Uie  bonndlBas  and  turbulent  state.    He  set  to  as  the  most  perfect  gentleman  of  his  day.    In 

vork   reorganizing   the   notion,  though  per-  one  thing,  however,  he  was  deficient;  his  moral 

fetaaUf  interrupted  by  the  remauu  of  tbe  seoa-  sensibility  was  not  equal  to  his  intellectual 

tonal  nartv.    The  sons  of  Potnpey  rose  scslnst  aonteoess  or  to  his  force  of  will;  and  the  record 

I,  which  compelled  him  to  go  thither  of  hia  life  la  stained  by  acta  of  profligacy,  by 

li  them  (at  Unnda  46  B.  0.);  on  his  cruelty,  and  by  a  terrible  and  needless  waste 

return,  he  was  hailed  as  imperator,  and  invested  of  human  life.    In  person,  Cssar  was  tall  and 

wiAsoToeign  powers;  the  appellation  of  Pater  spare;  his  face  was  generally  pale,  his  body 

I^rim, "  tbe  father  of  his  conntry,"  was  voted  weak  and  subject  to  epileptic  fits ;  and  it  was 

him ;  ttia  cirins  were  stamped  with  his  image ;  hia  mind  alone  which  made  him  master  of  the 

aod  he  wm  allowed  to  wear  at  all  times  a  orown  world.    He  was  extremely  nice  in  all  his  tastes, 

crflaanl  «ii  hja  head.    This  exoess  of  snbservi-  bat  not  bstidionsj,  amiable  and  courteoas,  but 

eneeimtliepvtoftbeDinltitiide,  wonanddelud-  vei-y  decided;  carenilofthefeelinga  of  his  friends 

ed  by  bis  triumphs,  and  Ida  more  than  kingly  and  generous  to  his  enemies,  except  when  be 

ifaov and axtnordi nary  liberality,  kindled  anew  deemed  those  enemies  inoorri^ble,  when  he  be- 

"^  ^-"   *-          "                       ,.!....•  ,,                    1  and  remorseless  as  an  oriental 

■uia  calls  him  a  "  demoniac  man," 

.'.    i:l  ■  ■  ■     ■    ■..■■'::■  .::-i'...  1  r  ■-  '    ily  Onward  by  theirapnlses  of  hia 

iglicrrjiuli  (if  udiLLiliLiii.  gcniup,  vxi-.tlv  in  advance  of  all  his  conlempora- 

Tiivy  sdered  Uie  stsloea  of  Cmssr  lo  be  carried  rics,  but  at  times  sinkioR  himself,  through  am- 

a  thawiinriiiirm  along  with  those  of  tlio  gods ;  bition,  to  tlicir  level — His  great  works  are  the 

tWy  Jrilrnttil  h)it)[>les  and  altars  to  him,  and  CammentariidtBdlo  Qallieotiaide Sella  CitUL 

ty^vUA  prints  to  inpnTintend  his  worship.  The  fir^t  is  in  T  hooks,  containing  the  incidents  of 

L  swig  ia  audto  hare  been  pleased  with  these  namnny  cimipaigns;  an  6tb  bo^  wss  afterward 

^''I''iT*M*"i***Jr"'  jrotliiA*''"' ''  ' — "listent  added  ^y  anuther  hand;  itoontains  an  account 

iMh  MoUwi  wUoIi'Npp                            er  to  of  hisactious  while  in  Guil,  during  which  time 

of  ijffm,                           Mdy  ha  invudcJ  Uritwn  ond  Germany.   The  second 

•*"-"^^^                            srior  de.wribo*  liia  wmtest  with  Pompey  until  the  time 

vod,  of  tlie  siege  of  Alexandria.    It  is  not  known 

lem-  when  he  p\iMisbed  the  first,  but  it  was  probably 

iii""'  "*""•  CI  li.  C;  the  second  was  published  W 
loth  these  works  were  written  imme- 
Icr  the  events  occurred,  and  are  there- 
-jnatit  as  authorities;    thoy  oontdn 


,    Jioy  ( 
graphical  and  miUt^  informalioi), 
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especially  tHe  latter:  BO  muoh  80  that  Napoleon  OiESAR,  Sir  JTruna,  an  Engliah  cmlian, 

oonaoled  himself  at  St.  Helena  by  stadying  the  bom  at  Tottenham  in  1657,  died  April  28, 1636. 

marches  and  exploits  of  this  great  oommander.  He  was  ednoated  at  Oxford,  and  studied  in  tlie 

His  style  is  noted  for  its  simpUoity,  natnrahiees,  nniyersity  of  Paris,  where.  In  1681,  he  received 

and  parity,  for  which  qualities  nothing  in  the  the  deume  of  D.  0.  L.    He  was  appointed  to 

Latin  language  can  be  compared  to  it.    OsBsar^s  high  offices  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  onder 

veracity  has  been  called  in  question  by  Asinins  James  I.  was  knighted,  made  chancellor  of  the 

PoUio  (Suetonius,  66),  and  by  sereral  writers  exchequer,  member  of  his  mi^eety's  privy  coud- 

afterward ;    Schneider,  particularly,  advances  cil,  and  master  of  the  roDsi    Under  Charles  L 

tiie  opinion  that  the  olject  of  his  first  work  was  also  he  was  privy  councillor, 

political,  to  give  the  public  a  &vorable  idea  of  OiESAREA,  a  rained  and  desolate  coast  town 

his  talents,  and  to  confound  the  plans  of  his  of  Palestine.     Its  walls,  parket  places,  and 

enemies  who  were  attempting  to  destroy  his  chm^ohes  are  still  partially  standing,  tboof^ 

popularity ;  and  of  the  second  to  appease  the  greatly  decayed.    Tins  town  was  founded  br 

anger  of  the  partisans  of  Pompey,  who  con-  old  Syrian  kings,  but  was  enlaiged,  fortified, 

ddered  him  tne  support  of  all  true  patriots,  and  adorned  wiUi  splendid  buildings,  just  belon 

This  opinion  has  been  very  ingeniously  main-  liie  Christian  era,  by  Herod  the  Great,  who 

tained,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  reoondle  gave  to  it  its  present  name,  in  honor  of  Augi»> 

it  with  the  simplicity  of  Oflosar^s  style.    Caesar  tus.    It  is  memorable  in  the  apostolic  travels 

is  mentioned  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise  by  of  Peter  and  Paol,  became  under  the  Romiu 

Cicero  in   his    **  Brutds."     Tacitus  -also,  in  the  capital  of  its  province  and  the  reddenoe  of 

his  ^  Qermania,**  calls  him  mimmut  auetorum  liie  Roman  proconsul,  and  received  new  fsTon 

dmu  Julius,  auetor  here,  as  frequently  in  the  firom  Vespasian  and  Titos.    It  was  taken  in 

classics,  meaning  **  historian.*'  The  genuineness  685  by  the  Saracens. 

of  these  ^Commentaries''  has  also  been  ques-  Ci£SAB£AN,  or  Cbbabbak,  OPERATION, 

tioned.  Julius  Celsus,  at  Constantinople,  publish-  the  taking  of  a  child  from  the  womb  byeotr 

ed  an  abstract  of  Ceesar's  Commentaries,  from  tins,  so  called  from  Julius  Csesar,  who  was 

which  arose  the  report  that  he  was  the  original  said  to  have  come  into  the  world  in  this  wij. 

author ;  it  Is  without  foundation,  as  there  is  a  This  operation  was  first  performed  on  womea 

Srevious  Greek  translation  of  Caosar  by  Plana-  who  died  in  childbirth  before  the  child  was  bom, 
es.    Many  think,  and  with  reason,  that  Cedsar  and  as  a  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  infsot 
wrote  a  diary ;  Servius  has  a  passage  which  is  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  as  weD 
not  in  our  copies,  under  the  title  of  *^  Epheme-  as  that  of  the  mother.  After  the  pnblicatioo  of 
ris,'*  and  Plutarch  has  one  under  the  same  title  the  work  of  Eucharius  Roslein,  at  Worn»,  ia 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  showing  that  some  1518  (^  The  Bose  Garden  for  Hidwives  and  Pres* 
thing  of  the  kind  was  written  by  him.    He  left  nant  Women'')}  and  the  improvements  in  obste- 
some  orations,  letters,  apophthegms,  a  treatise  trie  science  made  by  Yesaiius  in  Padua,  15^ 
on  Analogy,  Anticato,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  losf^  the  Cedsarean  operation  was  not  only  performed 
except  the  letters  which  are  preserved  in  the  in  all  such  cases,  but  was  oommanded  ny  law, » 
works  of  Cicero.    The  supposed  author  of  the  a  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  chUd.    ^}^ 
8th  book,  and  also  of  the  additions  to  the  civil  iVands  Bousset,  a  surgeon  in  Paris,  nublisbed 
war,  is  Aulus   Hirtius^  a  legatus  of  Csasar,  a  treatise,  in  wluch  he  gave  proofii  of  the  poi> 
who  died  1  year  after  him  at  Mutina  (now  Mo-  sibility  oi  safely  performing  the  Qesarean  opert* 
dena),  where  both  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pan-  tion  on  the  living  mother,  m  cases  of  malfonnft- 
sa  were  slain.  It  has  been  thought  that  Hirtius  tion  and  impossible  natural  deliveiy.    He  sin 
wrote  the  BeUum  BUpcmieum,  but  the  style  first  gave  the  present  name  to  this  operation, 
shows  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  dififerent  hand,  which  frt>m  that  time  forward  has  often  been 
The  ancients  had  something  very  nearlv  resem-  performed  on  the  living  mother  with  oomplets 
bling  our  newspapers,  in  what  were  called  a<sto/  success,  though  not  invariably. — ^When  from 
they  originated  during  the  consulship  of  Caosar,  any  cause  the  antero-poeterior  diameter  of  toe 
59  B.  C,  who  first  published  the  proceedings  of  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis,  or  the  traosrerM 
the  senate ;  these  were  continued  until  the  time  diameter  of  the  lower  strut,  is  not  more  th*^ 
of  Augustus,  whose  policy  forbid  the  publication  Inch,  the  head  of  the  child  cannot  pasB,  aad 
of  these  proceedings,  although  a  private  register  there  is  no  possibility  of  delivery  per  not  a^ 
was  kept ;  he  aUowed,  however,  the  public  acts  raUi,    It  then  becomes  necessary,  if  the  cbud 
of  the  people  to  be  published.    There  have  been  be  living,  to  resort  to  the  Ccesarean  operatioo 
many  editions  of  Cessar^s  works;  ih^tditioprir^  as  the  omy  means  of  delivery.    Dr.  Church^ 
tf^waspublished  at  Bome  in  1469,  being,  tnere-  who  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  thtf 
fore,  among  the  earliest  of  printed  books ;  a  question,  states  "  that  in  oases  where  the  pa- 
good  edition  is  that  of  Oudendorp,  Stuttgart,  tient  cannot  be  delivered  by  any  other  n)eao& 
1822 ;  and  of  Herzog,  Leipsic,  1881-*84.— The  and  when,  consequentiy,  botii  mother  and  cW 
ancient   authorities   for    the    life   of   C»»ar  would  inevitably  die,  a  chance  of  saving  toe 
are  the  biographies  by  Suetonius  and   Plu-  lives  of  both  is  afforded  by  the  ^^c^^^'^^'^/fT 
tarch^  the  letters  and  orations  of  Cicero,  and  tion."    In  this  operation  tiie  walla  of  the  8b<kh 
the  histories  of  Dion  Cassius,  Appian,  and  Yel-  men  are  careftdly  opened  in  fixmt  of  the  uter^ 
leius  Patercnlus.  which  is  also  opened,  and  the  ohiid  is  takeo  oi- 
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neily  from  flie  womb,  in  lien  of  passing  through  by  the  formnk,  OaHjlTsOa,  by  which  it  ap- 

Ute  natural  deseent    The  best  period  for  opera-  pears  to  be  closely  i^ted  to  some  of  the  nitro- 

iBgis  at  the  commenoemeDt  of  the  labor,  pro-  genized  oonstitnents  of  bile,  as  taurine.    It  is 

ii£d  there  be  no  doabt  as  to  the  necessity,  obtained  crystallized  in  long  silky  needles  of  a 

n«  ttrenffth  of  the  partnrient  woman  is  then  white  color,  which  are  fhsible  and  volatile,  and 

nimpaired ;  she  can  bear  the  operation  better,  are  eadly  dissolved  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

nd  rana  less  risk  of  inflammation.  To  a  decoction  of  coffee  or  tea,  acetate  of  lead 

C.£SinS  BASSUS,  a  Boman  lyric  poet  of  is  added  to  precipitate  the  caffeotaonio  acid. 

the  time  of  Nero,  praised  by  Qaintilian  as  sec-  This  is  separated  from  the  eolation  by  filtering, 

ood  only  to  Horace.     He  was  the  fnend  of  and  the  excess  of  lead  is  removed  by  its  precipi* 

FersiQs,  and  is  thonjriit  to  have  perished  by  an  tation  by  salphuretted  hydrogen.    The  liqaor 

ernptioD  of  Mount  Yesnvins.  again  filtered  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  caf- 

GJSSTUS,  or  Cbsttb,  in  olassioal  antiquity,  a  feine  crystallizes.    It  is  ptirified  by  dissolving 

nnntlet  nsed  by  pugilists  at  the  pnblic  games,  and  again  crystallizing.    The  quantity  obtained 

The  csBstos  covered  the  fist  and  wrist,  and  ez-  from  coffee  is  generally  about  1  per  cent.,  which 

tended  frequently  to  the  elbow.    Originally  tiie  is  only  i  the  amount  famished  by  tea ;  as  the 

Cflsstus  was  nothing  more  formidable  than  thongs  infrisions  are  prepared,  however,  for  ordinary 

of  leather ;  in  later  times  knobs  of  lead  and  nails  use,  more  of  the  active  principle  is  contained  in 

were  added.  a  cup  of  coffee  than  in  one  of  tea.    Bobiquet 

C.£STJR A,  in  Latin  poetry,  the  name  given  and  Boutron  give  much  larger  proportions  than 

to  a  diritton  of  the  verse   by  one  or  more  1  per  cent.    In  Java  coffee  they  found  4.4  per 

pauses.  cent,  of  caffeine,  and  in  Martinique  coffee  6.4  per 

OAF,  a  moootain  &bled  b^  the  Mohammed-  cent.    Oaffeine  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  acts  pow- 

ans^  which  encirGles  the  whole  earth.    It  is  the  erfhlly  upon  the  system  when  taken  in  closes 

home  of  giants  and  frdries,  and  rests  upon  the  of  from  2  to  10  grains.    It  causes  palpitation 

Sficred  stone  Sakhral,  one  grain  of  which  gives  of  the  h&Bfftf  great  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  op- 

miracoloos  powers  to  its  possessor.    This  stone  pressions  in  the  chest,  and  pains  in  the  head, 

is  of  an  emerald  oolor,  and  its  reflected  light  is  conftirion  of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing, 

flie  cause  of  the  tints  of  the  sky.  sleeplessness  and  delirium.    The  substance  may 

OAFFARELU,  Francis  Mabib  Aitoitsts,  a  be  recognized  by  its  great  volatility,  and  the 

French  general,  bom  Oct.  7, 1766,  at  the  chateau  property  it  possesses,  when  dissolved  in  nitrio 

of  Falga,  Haute  Oaronne,  died  Jan.  28, 1849.  At  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness  and  exposed  to  am- 

the  b^ninng  of  the  revolution  he  was  employed  moniacal  gas,  of  giving  a  pink-colored  blush. 

in  the  Sardinian  army,  but  joined  the  army  of       OAFFILA,  a  company  of  oriental  travellers. 

die  repnblio  as  a  simple  dragoon.    In  1804  he  It  differs  from  the  caravan  only  in  being  in  the 

wss  charged  with  the  mission  to  Bome  to  in*  employ  of  a  single  sovereign,  and  in  being  or- 

dooe  the  pope  to  oome  to  Paris  to  perform  the  ganized  for  a  single  common  object ;  while  the 

ceremony  of  Napoleon's  coronation,  and  on  his  caravan  is  composed  of  merchants,  each  acting 

return  was  made  governor  of  the  Tmleries.    He  on  his  own  account,  and  without  organized  or 

was  wounded  at  Austerlitz,  accompanied  Prince  permanent  union.  

Eugene  in  Italy,  and  took  a  part  m  the  war  in       OAFFBABIA  and  0 AFFBES,  a  country 

Spain.    In  1814  he  was  chosen  by  Napoleon  to  and  a  race  of  men  in  the  E.  part  of  South 

conduct  the  empress  and  their  son  frt>m  Paris  to  Africa,  from  the  N.  E.  frt>ntier3  of  the  Cape 

Vienna.    He  retired  from  public  life  after  the  Colony,  about  lat.  82^  S.,  to  Delogoa  bay  in  lat. 

battle  of  Waterioo.  26^  S.    Caffiraria  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 

OAFFABELLI  DU  FAL6A,  Lome  Mabib  Transvaal  republic.    The  inhabitants,  or  Caf- 

Joscpb;  a  French  genen^  bom  at  Fal^  Feb.  18,  fr^  from  whom  the  land  receives  its  name,  were 

1756,  died  in  Syria,  April  27, 1799.   Be  protest-  so  called  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  applied 

ad  aguost  the  right  of  the  national  assembly  to  to  them  the  Arabic  name  Eaflr,  or  unbeliever, 

dethrone  the  king,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  The  men  are  nowerfuUy  and   symmetrically 

snny  and  imprisoned.    Being  released  and  re-  built,  the  females  superior  in  beauty  to  the 

pMt^tA^^  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  army  other  native  races  of  southern  Africa.    The 

of  the  Rhine,  under  Jourdan.    He  accompanied  complexion  of  the  southern  Caffres  is  brown  or 

Ibe  expedition  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt.  copper  color ;  it  becomes  darker  as  you  advance 

CAFFEINE,  the  active  principle  in  coffee,  north,  until  it  is  deep  black.    Their  hair  is 

first  extracted  by  Bunge  in  1820.    It  is  a  weak  black  and  woolly ;  the  nose  and  forehead  ap- 

alkalotd,  identioil  in  chemical  composition  with  proach  the  European  type;  the  cheek-bones 

tbeine,  the  active  principle  of  tea.  Being  found  resemble  those  of  the  Hottentot,  and  the  lips  are 

in  all  the  varieties  of  coffee  as  well  as  of  tea,  thick  and  prominent.  They  have  but  littie  beard. 

whu^  are  used  as  drinks  by  a  large  portion  of  Their  language  is  tolerably  rich,  and  superior 

the  human  race,  it  no  doubt  possesses  some  to  the  speech  of  the  Bosjesman  and  Hottentot. 

properties  of  importance  to  the  animal  system.  Their  government  is  patriarchal ;  a  petty  chief 

Verj  few  other  substances  contain  so  large  a  presides  over  every  kraal  or  hamlet,  and  is 

prc^Mrtion  of  nitrogen  gas  as  caffeine,  its  per*  tributary  to  a  higher  chief.  These  higher  chiefs 

eentage  of  this  element  amounting  to  21.6.    Its  owe  allegiance  to  the  Umhumlani^  or   great 

eompositiott,  as  diown  by  liebig,  is  represented  chief,  and  form  the  national  council.   They  live 
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by  the  rainng  of  cattle  and  hnntiiig.    Their  onpants  of  thin  re^on  ooold  nerer  be  eon* 

argicaltare  is  attended  to  by  the  women.  They  verted  to  the  Mohammedan  &ith.    They  an 

have  no  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  are  deecribed  aa  a  fine  and  handsome  race,   hi 

devout  believers  in  witchcraft  and  spiritSy  and  government  they  have  no  common  chie(  bat 

the  shades  of  their  ancestors.    A  Oamre  swears  each  tribe  obeys  a  leader  of  its  oym,  and  ther 

by  the  spirit  of  his  ancestor.     Their  charm-  are  all  united  only  in  hatred  to  the  MoliammM> 

doctors,    rain-makers,  and   prophets   exercise  ans.     No  Oafir  is  deemed  worthy  of  honor 

great  power.    They  circumcise  tlie  boya  at  the  till  he  has  killed  a  Mussulman.    In  religion 

age  of  12  or  14,  and  abhor  the  flesh  of  swine  they  are  said  to  acknowledge  one  supreme  God, 

and  all  fish  except  shell-fish.    Ohristianity  baa  but  they  also  give  worship  to  numerous  inter* 

not  made  much  way  among  them,  although  oessorial  idols.    Their  lanffoage  resembles  the 

missionary  stations  liave  been  planted  there  v>r  Simscrit,  and  is  spoken  with  considerable  Taria- 

40  years.    The  great  stumbling-blc^ik  is  the  tions  of  dialect  in  the  different  valleys. 

Christian  doctrine  of  monogamy.    Their  huts  OAiTAN,  the  national  garment  of  the  Per* 

are  hemisplierical,  thatched  with  straw  and  sians  and  Turks.    It  is  a  loose,  flowing  robe, 

plastered  with  cow-dung.    There  is  no  chim-  generally  white,    and   ornamented  with  in- 

ney;   the  fire-place  is  in  the  centre.     They  wrought  flowers. 

preserve  their  millet  in  pits  dug  in  the  ground.  OAGATAN,  a  province  of  Luzon  in  the 

The  men  often  go  totally  naked.    The  Caffirea  Philippine  archipelago,   the  largest  and  least 

are  divided  into  4  tribes:   1,  the  Amakosa,  productive  division  of  the  island.    It  extendi 

who  border  upon  the  British  settlements,*  the  from  Gape  St  Vincent,  the  northern  extremity 

Oaflfre  war  of  1847  resulted  in  stripping  them  of  the  ishmd,  in  lat.  IS""  40',  to  IV  10'  N.;  and 

of  the  greater  part  of  their  territory;  2,  the  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  ita  eastern  houuiloij^ 

Amatemba  or  Tambookis,  whose  westernmost  to  the  Sierra  Madre  ranse  of  mountains,  which 

territories  border  on  the  back  territory  of  the  bounds  it  on  liie  west,  the  distance  is  abont  75 

colony  toward  the  sources  of  the  Great  £ev ;  miles;  area  9,102  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1849,  exclusive 

8,  the  Amponda   or  Mambookis,  and  4,  the  of  wild  races,  86,889.    The  krge  river,  called 

Zoolah  or  Zooloo,  who  inhabit  the  northern  Oagayan,  Sallo,  and  Aparri,  at  different  pointy 

portion  of  Caffraria  and  extend  far   inland,  by  the  natives,  but  named  the  Tuo  or  Tagf 

Their  territory  has  been  much  diminished  by  by  the  Spaniards,  flows  through  this  proTiocs 

the  British  and  Dutch  settlers.    Their  native  from  south  to  north.    This  river  is  navigable 

weapons  were  dubs  and  javelins,  but  they  have  by  vessds  drawing  not  more  than  13  feet  d 

learned  the  use  of  firearms  from  their  enemiesi  water,  for  a  distance  of  76  miles.    At  its  month, 

and  are  very  formidable  opponents  in  mountain  on  the  left  bank,  is  situated  the  town  of  Apam, 

and  bush  warfare. — ^British  OafEraria  extends  having  about  7,000  inhabitants.     There  is  a 

from  the  Xeiskama  to  the  Great  Key  river,  and  good  harbor  at  this  place,  which  affords  ahelttf 

is  divided  into  the  counties  of  ^orthumber-  to  the  numerous  fismng  fleets,  which  find  prof* 

land,  York,  Sussex,  Middlesex,  Cambridge,  Lin-  itable  occupation  in  Balingtang  straits,  and  in 

coin,  and  Bedford.    The  capital  is  King  William  the  vicinity  of  the  Babuyanes  group  of  islands. 

town  on  the  Buffalo.    The  principal  forts  are  The  waters  of  the  Cagayan  Tagus  are  iamoa 

Wellington  and  Cox.    The  Caffre  population  of  for  the  great  abundance  of  good  fish  which 

this  territory  has  be^  pi^rtially  won  over  to  civ«  they  contdn.    Indeed,  the  land  is  less  prodoo- 

ilixation.    The  importation  of  anna,  gunpowder,  ti  ve  than  the  water ;  the  soil  of  Cagayan,  vhich 

and  spirituous  liquors  among  them  is  strictly  for-  is  exposed  to  a  humid  and  stormy  chroate,  pr^ 

bidden.    The  territory  was  finally  annexed  Dec.  duces  only  maize  for  food,  and  some  indigo  aod 

23,1847.  The  climate  ofCaffraria  is  healthy  and  tobacco  for  exportation;  but  it  affords  exce^ 

well  adapted  to  the  European  constitution. ,  The  lent  pasture  for  hardy  breeds  of  horses  aad 

country  IS  beautifully  wcNoded,  risinff  in  terraces  cattle,  which  are  in  considerable  demand  at 

from  south  to  north,  and  is  watered  by  several  IdiniJa  and  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  island 

rivers.   The  aloe,  the  gum-tree,  aiid  the  plantain  This  rigid  soil  and  ungenial  atmosphere  are  also 

abound ;    lions,    elephants,    hippopotami,  and  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  most  ener* 

rhinoceroses  are  to  do  found,  but  are  becoming  getic  and  intelligent  of  the  Philippine  browa 

rare.  races.     The  bravest  soldiers  in  the  Spanish 

C  AFFRIST  AN,  or  ExviBisTAir,  a  region  amid  East  Indian  armies  are  obtained  from  tbi^  proT- 

the  llindoo  Eoosh  mountains  of  Asia,  between  ince;  and  those  active  and  skilful  sailors,  so 

kt  36''  and  86°  N.  and  long.  69<>  20'  and  71''  much  in  demand  by  East  India  mercbantmen, 

W  £.    The  country  consists  mainly  of  snowy  and  commonly  known  as  ^'Manila  men,'^aJ»tJiej 

mountains  and  sterile  hilly  districts,  but  has  are  generally  shipped  at  Manila,  nearly  all  coine 

also  a  few  small  and  fertile  valleys,  whidi  from  Cagayan.    The  Spaniards  give  the  natira 

produce  abundance  of  com  and  fruits.    The  Oagayans  a  high  reputation  for  honesty;  toA 

nouses  are  built  on  or  rather  in  the  slopes  Catholic  priesta,  in  their  accounts  of  missiooa  ia 

of  hills,  and  placed  one   above   another,  so  Uiis  province,  represent  in  glowing  ^^pCj^ 

that  the  roof  of  the  lower  house  forms  a  path-  the  frank  and  truthful  nature  of  the  inbabt- 

way  to  the  one  above  it.    Caffristan  receiv-  tants.    Beside  this  dominant,  and  most  QO^)e^ 

ed  its  name,  whicli  means  **the  land  of  the  ous  brown  race,  there  are  to  be  found  lo  vA 

infidels,''  from  the  circumstance  that  the  oc-  rocky  fastnesses  of  the  CaravaUos  and  onrtt 
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Kfldn  ranges  of  monntaina,  many  tribes  of  spoken  in  the  Malay  archipelago.    The  Arabic 

A^or  dwarf  oriental  negroes;  moseeastof  cnaracter  is  used  in  writing.     The  Cagayan 

fta  TsgiH^  known  as  Negroi  cariboi  hnwoB;  islanders  cultivate  rice,  and  haye  enclosures  of 

ad  the  tribes  west,  as  JniUU^  calanoi  hraooi.  well-4isaorted  fruit-trees ;    they   plough    with 

Itoe  Angular,  untamable  utile  savages  are  the  oxen,  rear  a  variety  of  domestic  poultry,  make 

peit  of  the  brown  and  civilized  races.     The  for  Yenisei ves  very  handsome  and  tastefully 

pniperity  of  the  province  is  much  retarded  by  ornamented  garments,  and  £ftbrioate  their  own 

dte  frequent  deetmotive  forays  of  the  Negrito  weapons,  and   agricultural  and  other  imple* 

flwoBtaineeiB,  into  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  ments.     The  island  has  been  visited  several 

civilized  Ca^yans.    Spanish  missionaries,  so  times  lately  by  Spanish  ships  of  war,  and  bv 

nooeasfdl  elsewhere  in  Luzon,  after  making  Spanish  agents,  and  is  now  regarded,  though 

onniberieBB  mtterly  firuitless  eSoiis  to  produce  by  no  means  conouered  or  taken  possession  of^ 

a  ctvilinng  inflnenoe  among   these   ^bes  of  a  dependency  of  the  government  of  Manila. 

Aetaa,  have  deemed  their  extermination  or  OAGLIARI,  the  southern  part  of  the  island 

*  endaveaieat  imperatively  necessary ;  but  the  of  Sudinia,  divided  into  4  provinqea^  Cagliari, 

government   of  the   Philippines,   which   has  Iglesias,  Isili,  and  Oristano,  and  a  capital  of  the 

generally  been  guided  by  a  humane  policy,  8amename(anciently6bra2i«),  which  is  situated 

baa  dedined  to  adopt  measures  for  that  pur-  in  a  recess  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island, 

poae»    The  number  of  the  wild  inhabitants  in  lat  89°  18'  N.,  long.  9°  T  E.    It  is  built 

in  Oamaa  has  been  variously  estimated  by  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill  which  rises  from  the 

Spanian    aathorities    at    7,000   and    10.000.  coast,  and  it  presents  an  imposing  appearance 

Iron  ote,  in  great  abundance,    is    found   in  fi^om  tiie  sea    The  highest  part  contains  the 

this  provisos^  and  grain  gold   in  alluvial  de-  principal  public  buildings — the  castle,  with  the 

posits.    The  chief  wild  animals   are  the  deer  viceregal  palace,  the  ca&edral,  built  during  the 

aod  the  hog;  the  latter  being  as  plentiful  in  14th  century,  and  the  university,  with  its  4  de- 

the  forests  of  Cagayan  as  in  the  neighboring  partments  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  philoso- 

Baboyaaea  islands,  which  receive  their  name  phy,  and  belles-lettres,  and  having  24  professors 

from  this  circumstanoe.     Many  of  the  forest  and  800  students.    Oagliari  has  also  a  public 

trees  are  of  anperior  quality  for  shipbuilding;  library  of  about  20,000  volumes;  a  museum 

and  ebony  and  aapan-wood  are  produced.  containing  medals  as  old  as  the  Carthaginian 

GAGrAY  AN  8OOL00,  an  ialuid  of  the  Malay  period,  several  public  seminaries,  many  churches, 

srchipelagOp  in  the  sea  of  Mindoro,  intersected  and  21  convents.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 

by  las.  7"  N^  and  long.  US'"  86'  £. ;  area,  86  sq,  Uie  place  where  the  states-general  of  the  island 

m. ;  pop.  abMOUt  12,000.     This  island  was  vis-  assembles,  and  the  princip^  port  of  the  island. 

ited  by  the  companions  of  Magellan  in  1521,  Its  more  important  exports  are  com,  oil,  wine, 

and  Pigafetta  q>eaks  of  it  as  being  inhabited  tobacco,  firearms,  and  soap.    During  the  occu- 

bj  a  race  of  Moorish  pirates,  much  resembling,  pation  of  Sardinia  continental  by  the  French 

in  ipkndid  warlike  accoutrements  and  weU«  atthebeginnin^of  this  century,  the  king  of  Sor* 

ordered  system  of  military  organization,  their  dinia  tool  up  his  residence  at  Cagliari.    A  sub- 

Baraeen  oootemporaries  on  the  shores  of  the  marine  telemph  conmiunicating  with  Bona,  in 

Meditenanean.    The  piratical  character  of  the  Algeria,  and  another  with  Malta,  have  been  in 

island,  as  also  of  the  rest  of  the  Sooloo  group  to  operation  since  1867.    Pop.  about  80,000. 

which  it  belongs  politically,  has  been  preserved,  OAGLIABI,  Bat  of,  a  bay  of  the  Mediter- 

bot  the  political  organization  has  declined.   The  ranean,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 

great  vikings  of  Cagayan  Sooloo,  who  went  between  Gapes  Pula  and  Garbonara,  27  miles 

ibrth  daring   the  16th   and  17th  centuries,  wide  at  its   mouth,  with  secure  anchorage. 

vidi  fleets  equal  in  numbers  and  force  to  The  salt-works  here  yield  about  6,000  tons 

tiiose  of  a  Scandinavian  BoUo  or  Hastings,  to  annually. 

lavage  the  most  remote  islands  of  the  archi-  OAGLIABI,  or  Gaiubi,  Paolo,  commonly 

pelago  and  even  the  coasts  of  Asia,  have  been  known  asPAULYEBONESB,  a  distinguished  paint- 

noeeeded  by  a  number  of  petty  chieftdns,  who,  er  of  the  Venetian  school,  bom  in  Verona  about 

vith  one  or  half  a  dozen  war  prahus,  occasion-  1628,  or  according  to  some  authorities  in  1530, 

a&y  plunder  a  Chinese  junk,  or  a  Baghinese  died  in  1588.    His  father,  Gabriele  Oagliari,  a 

padewakan,  and  sometimes  an  unarmed  £u-  sculptor,  instructed  him  in  drawing  and  uiodel- 

ropean  colonial  ship.    When  piracy  becomes  ling;  but  the  pupil  seized  the  opportunity  to 

unprofitable  by  reason  of  the  surveillance  of  a  enter  the  studio  of  his  uncle,  Antonio  Badilo, 

Esiopean  ahip  of  war,  a  little  couunerce  is  car-  a  Veronese  painter  of  some  eminence,  from 

ried  on  with  the  northern  ports  of  Borneo  in  whom  he  acquired  the  elements  of  that  sump- 

tri|Muig  and  tortoise-shell,  and  with  Ghina  in  tuous  style  for  which  he  is  distinguished.    After 

I'-nests.    The  people  of  this  island  resemble  executing  some  designs  in  fresco  on  the  dome 


the  Malay  race  in  appearance,  but  speak  a  Ian*  of  the  cathedral  at  Mantua,  for  the  cardinal 

gnage  e&tii^y  different,  partaking  somewhat  of  Gonzaga,  finding  bis  native  city  overstocked 

the  character  of  the  Tagala  in  construction,  and  with  painters,  he  repaired  to  Venice,  where  he 

having  a  large  portion  of  words  used  in  the  passea  the  remainder  of  his  life.    For  a  time  he 

several   Philippme   languages.      The    Sooloo  employed  himself  in  studying  the  works  of  Ti- 

hmgoage  ia  more  gattural  than  any  other  tian  and  Tintoretto  and  soon  took  his  place 
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among  that  illastrions  trio  who  made  tSie  aohool  and  in  the  Lonvre.    Of  hia  allegorical  tabJ^cU, 

of  Venice  famous  long  after  the  art  had  began  his  Venice  crowned  b^  fame,  on  the  ceiling  of 

to  decline  in  other  parts  of  Italy.    The  vork  the  Maggior  Oonsic^o  hail,  is  an  adminUt 

which  first  brought  him  into  notice  was  the  speoimen. 

story  of  Esther,  painted  on  the  ceilings  of  the       0A6LI0STR0,  Alxssahdbo,  oonnt,  an  Ital- 
church  of  St.  Sebastian,  under  which  the  artist  ian  adventurer,  whose  real  name  was  OrosBfi 
lies  buried,  and  which,  from  the  number  of  his  Balbamo,  bom  June  2, 1748,  in  Pdermo,  £ej, 
works  to  be  found  in  it,  is  an  appropriate  mon*  after  having  swindled  and  mystified  persons  of 
nment  of  his  genius.    The  subject  was  calcula-  all  nations,  and  been  condemned  bf  the  inquisi- 
ted  to  exhibit  his  lively  invention  and  talent  for  tion  at  Rome,  in  the  dungeons  of  ^ort  8sn  Leon 
depicting  ornamental  accessories,  and  thence-  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  in  1796.    Goetbe  bore 
forth  the  Venetians  were  never  tired  of  emplov-  evidence  to  the  honorable  pov^ty  of  his  funil j, 
ing  an  artist  who  could  minister  so  acceptably  whom  he  visited  and  aaristed  during  his  bUj  at 
to  their  luxurious  and  splendid  tastes.    A  jour-  Palermo.    The  future  Gagliostro  made  his  debut 
ney  to  Borne  in  the  suite  of  the  Venetian  am-  in  1758,  when  he  ran  away  from  the  seminary, 
baseador.  Grimani,  enabled  him  to  study  the  where  he  had  been  placed  bv  his  gnar^ani, 
works  01  Raphael  and  the  dder  masters,  whose  who  brought  him   back   and  sent  him  to  a 
severe  simplicity,  however,  could  not  divert  him  convent  at   Oartagiore.    Here  he  inmnoatcd 
fh>m  the  style  he  had  already  adopted.    His  himself  into  the  good  favor  of  an  apotheoai7, 
history  after  his  return  to  Venice  is  a  record  who  initiated  him  into  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
of  great  works  executed,  of  which  a  prodigious  '  his  craft,  but  had  to  dismiss  him  on  acoonntcf 
number,  some  of  almost  colossal  dimensions,  the  vidous  propensitiee  which  belonged  to  kit 
left  his  studio.    He  was  andable,  accomplished,  temperament,  and  which,  on  hia  retorn  ts 
and  pious,  and  above  all,  was  distinguished  for  Palermo,  degenerated  into  the  most  in&mooi 
the  generous  profusion  with  which  he  distribu-  habits.    By  1769  he  had  succeeded  in  est&bliilh 
ted  his  paintings  among  churches  and  convents,  ing  for  himself  all  over  Sicily  the  repatatian  of 
He  would  seldom  take  from  them  more  than  a  most  dangerous,  but  at  the  same  time  of 
the  prioetof  his  canvas  and  colors,  and  fbr  his  an  exceedingly  shrewd  fellow.     Sicily  becanw 
great  picture  of  the  marriage  in  Cana,  pidnted  too  hot  for  him,  and  he  made  his  exit  in  a  charao* 
for  the  refectory  of  the  convent  of  San  Giorgio  teristio  manner  by  obtaining  money  from  a 
Haggiore,  received,  it  is  said,  the  insignificant  confiding  goldsmith,  nnder  the  pretence  of  help* 
sum  of  90  ducats. — ^No  painter  ever  more  fire-  ing  him  to  a  treasure.    With  this  money  be  set 
quently  violated  the  proprieties  of  chronology  alK)ut  travelling,  in  oompany  with  a  atrange 
and  costume,  or  more  openly  disregarded  fiat  being  of  whom  nobody  ever  knew  whence  be 
and  probabiUty;    and  none,  perhaps,  has  so  came.    One  of  the  great  means  with  wbieb 
magnificently  redeemed  his  errors,    in  his  pio-  Oagliostro  plaved  upon  the  public  credolitjvai 
tnre  of  the  family  of  Darius  brought  before  to  surround  himself  with  the  most  hnpeoofra^ 
Alexander,  formerly  in  the  Pisani  ^dlery,  but  ble  panoply  of  mystery,  and  in  this  ren«ct  bis 
recently  purchased  for  the   Britiw   national  travelling  companion,  whom  he  b^ticed  by  tbe 
gallery  at  an  outlay  of  £14,000,  the  men  are  mystic  name  of  Alhotas,  was  of  great  serrioe.  In 
Venetian  soldiers,  senators,  and  citiaens,  the  traveUing,  his  policy  was  to  assume  a  differeot 
women  are  Venetian  ladies,  the  architecture  is  name  and  character  in  every  difierent  ceoit* 
of  the  ornate  16th  century  style,  and  the  cos-  try,  now  appearing  as  a  necromancer,  then  as  a 
tume  of  the  same  period.    In  the  ^  Rape  of  Eu-  nobleman,  asain  as  a  naturalist,  or  as  a  ^^'^ 
ropa,"  now  at  Vienna,  Europa  is  a  noble  Vene-  physician,  while  the  diuly  exercise  of  old  trico 
tian  dame,  sumptuously  attired,  and  her  attend-  and  the  concoction  of  new  ones  imparted  aft 
ants  are  modem   maids  of  honor.    But  the  inexhaustible  elasticity  to  his  inventive  genio*' 
celebrated  picture  of  the  marriage  in  Gana,  80  With   Alhotas.  he   explored   Greece,  EgTP^ 
feet  by  20,  now  in  the  Louvre,  is  one  of  the  best  Turkey,  and  Arabia.    At  Medina  he  waatbe 
specimensof  his  representations  of  festive  meet-  guest  of  a  distinguished  mufti.    He  became  a 
ings,  on  which  hia  reputation  principally  rests,  great  favorite  witi^  the  aherif  of  Mecca.   Bis 
There  are  8  other  festival  pictures  on  a  similar  smattering  of  medical  scienoe  operated  Vk^  * 
scale  with  the  marriage  in  Oana,  and  quite  as  talisman.    His  audacity  grew  with  hu  >"<^^ 
well  executed,  although  not  perhaps  so  well  In  1770  he  honored  tiie  grand  master  of  t^ 
known :  Christ  entertained  by  Levi,  now  in  the  knights  of  Malta  with  a  visit,  and  introdnoed 
acadera  V  of  Venice ;  the  supper  in  the  house  of  himself  as  the  count  Alessandiro  de  Caglio^ 
Simon  the  Pharisee,  with  Miuy  Magdalene  wash-  a  name  which  he  invented  for  this  spedal 
ing  the  feet  of  Christ,  now  in  the  Durazzo  pal-  occasion,  and  which  he  preserved  on  aoeouit 
ace  at  Genoa ;  and  the  supper  at  Emmaus.    Of  of  its  euphony.    His  subsequent  brilliant  career 
his  more  purely  religious  subjects,  the  8  pictures  was  due  to  this  lucky  interview,  as  the  corn- 
representing  the  death  of  St  Sebastian,  in  the  mander  of  the  knights  of  Malta  supplied  buo 
church  of  that  name  in  Venice,  are  among  the  with  letters  of  introduction^  which,  crowmog 
finest  for  color  and  composition  he  ever  paint-  the  adventurer's  long^herished  plana,  gavebiiOf 
ed.    His  scriptural,  mythological  and  allegori*  for  the  first  time,  access  to  the  Italian  nobibty. 
cal  pictures  are  almost  innumerable,  and  many  Fearing,  however,  that  this  reoomroendstKm 
excellent  specimens  are  to  be  found  at  Milan  would  not  be  sufficient,  after  his  arrival  at 
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Toioe  lie  married  a  beantifiil  woman,  Lorenza  power  of  making  gold,  and  of  keeping  death  at 
Ididana^  and  travelling   with  her   through  a  distance.    The  most  eminent  persons  of  the 
^fer  Italy  she  snooeeded  in  making  dupes,  French  court  were  his  disciples ;  above  all,  Oar- 
kj    her      feminine     canning,     in     quarters  dinal  Bohan.    Oagliostro  became  implicated  in 
viiere    his  '  masculine    deceptions   failed    to  the  diamond  neddace  scandal,  by  the  evidence 
Id  eiective.    Her  special  mission  was  to  cap-  of  the  countess  de  la  Motte,  and  was  taken  to 
tzTSte  the  hearts  of  the  people,  while  he,  by  the  bastile ;  but  as  nothing  could  be  proved 
tsroa  doetor,  naturalist,  alchemist,  freemason,  against  him,  his  liberty  was  restored  to  him, 
kaadc,  sorcerer,  spiritualist,  necromancer,  ex-  but  he  was  expelled  from   France,  and   re- 
oreiser,  sdaed  hold  of  the  mind  and  the  imagi-  moved  to  Engird,  where,  however,  he  never 
nation,  always  with  an  eye  to  the  pocket  of  made  much  headway.    Nothing  would  be  more 
his  victims.     After  having  done  an  excellent  f&tal  to  a  person  of  his  stamp  than  an  encounter 
bosineas  in  Italy,  he  made  his  appearance  in  with  Engush  common  sense.    London  was  not 
Germany,  in  which  country  he  mvented  an  the  place  for  Oagliostro.    His  exclusion  from 
elixir  tlu^  Insored  perpetual  life  and  never-  Germanv  was  caused  by  Elisa  von  derRedke,  his 
fading  beanty.     Women,  whose  proneness  to  Hittau  disciple,  who  had  become  his  most  de- 
credulity  had  ever   been  used   by  him  with  cided  denouncer  in  a  book  entitled  IfaehrUht 
infinite  adroitness,  became  still  more  attracted  wn  da  derUehtigten  Caglioatro  Avfenthalt  in 
toward  him  by  the  salutary  effects  of  his  won-  Mitau  (Berlin,  1787).     He  betook  himsdf  to 
droos  dixir,  ^e  operation  of  which,  he  used  to  Switzerland  and  Sardinia,  but  his  star  was  de- 
lay, was  manifest  upon  his  own  person,  as  he  dining.    On  his  arrival  in  Rome  in  1787,  and 
frequently  passed  himself  off  for  100, 150,  or  on  attempting  to  found  a  new  masonic  lodgei 
20O  yeara  old,  his  wife  assisting  him  in  this  he  fell  into  Uie  hands  of  the  inquisition,  and 
ohroDolQgical  aeception  by  speaking  of  her  son  was  sentenced  to  death.    This  judgment  waa 
as  beii^  a  captain  in  the  naval  service  of  the  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life^  and  he  died 
king  of  Holland,  and  50  years  old,  while  she  her-  after  having  had  time  for  8  years,  m  his  dreary 
Klfhardly  looked  older  than  20.    After  having  dungeon,  to  ponder  over  the  amazing  facility 
oompleted  hia  tour  through  Germany,  which  with  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  bad 
Bmst  have  added  considerably  to  his  extensive  men  may  prey  upon  their  fellows.    His  wife, 
fivtane,  and  bent  as  he  was  on  making  the  con-  who  was  kept  in  durance  in  a  convent,  died  a 
qoest  cf  credolons  people  in  Russia,  instead  of  few  years  afterward. — ^Li  Alexander  Dumas* 
reparing  at  once  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  first  Memoirm  d^un  med&eifi^  the  mSdscin  is  Oaglios- 
paved  hia  way  to  their  imagination  by  the  pres-  tro  in  lus  original  character  of  Dr.  Joseph  Bal- 
tigeof  his  career  in  Oourland,  in  which  conn-  same.    In  Oasanova^s  ^'Memoirs,"  interesting 
ttyhehaltedoahis  way,  especially  as  he  knew  reference  is  made  to  him.    Mirabeau,  in  his 
ihai  many  of  the  Russian  nobility  resided  there,  letters  dated  1780,  speaks  of  Oagliostro,  and,  in 
In  1779,  while  at  Mittau,  he  gathered  around  the  same  breath,  of  Lavater,  who,  with  all  his 
him  the  first  ladies  of  the  town,  and  founded,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  was  one  of  the 
as  he  alleged,  at  the  suegestion  of  supernatural  most  eminent  dupes  of  the  Sicilian  impostor. 
powers,  a  masonio  lodge,  in  which  high-bred  Memoirs  of  his  Ufe  appeared  in  French  and  Ital- 
females  would  be  admitted  as  members.    He  ian.    Thomas  Oarlyle,  in  his  "French  Revolu- 
oonfored  spirits  before  the  nobility  of  Mittau,  tion,'^  also  gives  a  description  of  Oagliostro  in 
and  delivered  mystic  lectures.     Tbe  gentle-  connection  with  the  necluaoe  affair. 
women  of  Oonrl^d,  and  especially  Elisa  von  OAGNOLA,  Luioi,  marquis,  an  Italian  archi- 
der  Becke,  worshipped  at  the  feet  of  Oagliostro,  tect,  bom  in  Mihm  in  1762,  died  Aug.  14, 1833. 
rho,  with  hifl  usutu  tact,  left  before  the  enthu-  Among  his  best  works  was  a  grand  arch  of 
oasm  of  his  victims  had  reached  its  climax,  and  wood,  which  he  erected  at  Milan,  and  wbidi 
made  for  St.  Petersburg  via  Warsaw.    But  here  was  so  greatly  admired  that  it  was  ordered  to 
he  waa  doomed  to  disappointment.    Oatharine  be  executed  in  some  more  durable  material 
Q.  Janghed  at  him,  and  at  his  female  disciples  The  work  was  commenced,  but  the  reverses 
of  Coorland,  and  wrote  a  satirical  plav  on  the  and  overthrow  of  Napoleon  had  nearly  caused 
subject,  which  expressed  more  than  she  chose  its  total  suspension,  when  the  emperor  Francis 
to  aay.    He  left  Russia  for  France,  and  arrived  I.  of  Austria  directed  the  arch  to  be  com- 
at8cra8bouisinl780,whereheatoncewentto  pleted.    Another  of  his  great   works  is  the 
work  upon  the  bishop  of  that  city  by  effecting,  rorta  di  Marengo  at   Milan.     He   also  con- 
nnder  hia  eyes,  some  happy  cures,  or  at  least  structed  several  churches  at  Milan  and  other 
mating  the  good  nrelate  believe  that  they  were  cities,    the   finest   of  which  is   one   in   the 
■o.  The  news  of  this  miracle  spread  over  France.  Oorinthian  style  at  Ghisalba.    Some  of  his  de- 
The  Parisians  received  the  charlatan  with  open  signs,  however,  were  on  so  magnificent  a  scale 
arma,  and  in  1785  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  as  to  render  the  execution  of  them  hopeless. 
Maraiif  in  the  rti6  8t,  OUmde,     His  labora-  OAQNOLI,  Airronio,  an  Italian  mathomati- 
tory  beoame  thronged  with  amateurs  anxious  dan,  born  at  Zante  in  1743.  died  in  Verona, 
for  efixirs  and  communion  with  spirits.    Here  Aug.  6, 1816.    The  son  of  a  lanctionary  of  the 
he  revived  an  old  Egyptian  masonic  order,  of  republic  of  Venice,  he  spent  some  time  as  secre- 
whicb  he  became  the  grand  kophta,  whose  chief  tary  of  legation  at  Madrid,  and  subsequently 
it  was  to  impart  to  the  members  the  came  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himseh:  to  the 
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study  of  astronomy.     Afterward  he  lired  at  whom  Jesus  was  sent  by  Auoas,  before  wbom 

Verona,  where  his  house  became  a  sort  of  ob-  he  was  first  brought  in  his  hetrayal  by  Jo- 

aeryatorj,  until  1797,  when  the  French  inyasion  das.    The  mention  of  Annas  and  Caiapbu  as 

made  him  leave  the  city.    He  taught  astronomy  bo^  holding  the  offioe  of  high  priest  at  the 

at  Modena  for  a  time,  and  finally  returned  to  time  of  the  trial  of  Jesus^  has  given  some  diffi- 

Yerona.    He  was   the  author  of  a  work  on  a»-  oulty  to  Biblical  readers,  who  know  that,  a»* 

tronomy,  and  of  another  on  trigonometry.  cording  to  the  Mosaic  system,  there  eoold  be 

OAU  AWBA,  a  river  of  Akibama,  rises  in  but  one  hish  priest  at  a  time.    Bat  it  most  be 

Jefferson  co.,  and  after  passmg  through  a  rich  remembered  that  the  Jewish  people  were  in 

coal  region,  joins  the  Alabama  at  Oahawba,  a  state  of  eutj^^^oi^  to  the  Roman  power,  and 

in  Dallas  co.    It  is  navigable  by  small  boats  for  held  Uieir  rellgioua  forms  not  in  the  integritf 

100  miles. — Gahawba  village,  Alabama,  is  the  of  the  Mosaic  statutes,  but  arbitrarily  modified 

capital  of  Dallas  co.    It  is  situated  on  the  Ala*  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Roman  governor  of  Js- 

bama  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oahawba^  dea,  at  least  since  the  accession  of  Herod.   Ilui 

contains  several  churches,  printing  offices,  and  arbitraiy  power  was  exercised  by  the  suooeariTe 

a  land  office,  and  is  the  shipping  point  for  the  Roman  governors  sofreely  as  to  change  tbehi^ 

cotton  produced  in  the  neighborbcod.  priest's  office  from  hand  to  hand  almost  yearly. 

CAHEN,  Samuel,  a  French  Hebraist,  bom  at  But  as,  according  to  Jewish  notions,  die  sacred- 

Metz,  Aug.  4, 1796.    He  received  a  good  edu-  ness  of  the  high  priest  was  not  so  readily  tram* 

cation,  which  he  improved  by  asdduous  Indus-  missible  from  one  person  to  another,  be  who 

try  in  after  life.    Intended  by  his  parents  for  a  had  once  held  the  office  of  high  priest  was  ever 

rabbi,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  14,  sent  to  Mentz  alter  spoken  of  with  the  same  reverence  as 

to  enjoy  the  instructions  of  the  rabbi  of  that  though  he  had  not  been  divested  of  this  diffnttf . 

city.    He  edited  the  Archives  Isnulitety  com-  Hence,  when  out  of  regard  to  his  age,  and  abo 

Eleted  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1861,  and  his  relationship  as  faUier-in-law  of  Caiaphaa, 

as  published  many  works  intended  to  illus-  Jesus  was  first  brought  to  Annas,  he  sends  him 

trate  the  Hebrew  language.  in  turn,  as  arrested  on  a  civil  criminal  charge, 

CAHORB,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  to  Oaiaphas.  the  only  high  prieet  who  bad  any 

of  Lot,  Franoe,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  jurisdiction  m  the  case.    Oidaphas  was  the  im* 

of  that  name,  which  forms  here  a  wide  bend  so  mediate  successor  of  Simon,  the  son  of  Camith, 

as  to  enclose  the  town  on  8  sides,  60  mUes  N.  and  came  to  the  pontifical  honors  aboat  L  D. 

of  Toulouse.    Its  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  27  or  28,  from  which  he  was  deposed  after  9 

as  well  as  various  remains,  are  evidence  of  its  years,  and  succeeded  by  Jonathan, 

antiquity.    Vestiges  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre^  OAIOOS,  or  Oatoos,  or  Tbb  Ebts,  4  of  the 

aqueduct,  and  portico,  are  still  to  be  seen  here.  Bahama  islands,  called  Great,  latUe,  and  North 

Of  the  8  bridges  on  the  Lot,  one,  probably  built  Keys,  and  Providoice  Idand,  on  a  bank  of 

in  the  14th  century,  is  surmounted  by  8  towers,  the  AUantic.    Some  islets  and  rocks  are  gener* 

to  defend  the  approach  to  the  town.    The  cap-  ally  included  with  them  under  the  naiue  of 

ture  of  Cahors  in  1580  was  one  of  the  most  Cucos.    The  Groat  Key  is  80  miles  long, 

brilliant  exploits  of  Henri  lY.,  then  king  of  OAILLE,  Nicolas  Loxna  pk  Uu    8ee  Li 

Navarre ;  after  surprising  one  of  the  gates,  he  Oaille. 

had  to  fight  for  5  days  and  nights  in  succession  OAILLt),  RsNi,  a  French   traveler,  ben 

before  gaining  full  possession  of  it    Oahors  is  Bept  1^,  1799,  at  Manz^  died  near  Paria,  Maj 

the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  the  occupant  of  which  17,  1838.     His  iibagination  be^me  fired  bj 

during  the  middle  ages  held  the  title  of  count,  reading  the  adventures  of  Robinson  Cnaoe, 

and  wore  a  sword  and  gauntlets,  which  he  de-  and  hi^  attention  turned  to  the  exploration 

posited  on  the  altar  when  he  said  mass.    The  of  Africa.    At  the  ajje  of  16  he  embarked  ftf 

cathedral  of  Oahors  is  a  fine  edifice.    Among  Senegal.    After  having  passed  some  tiine  at 

the  public  institutions  are  a  theological  semi-  Guadeloupe,  he  returned  in  1818  to  SlI/w< 

nary,  a  public  library,  a  lyceum,  an  agricnltn-  and  joined  ^e  caravan  which  Partarnea  cod* 

ral  society,  disc.     C16ment   Harot,  the    poet^  ducted  through  Gjolof  and  Foota  to  Boodoo, 

and  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  were  bom  here,  where  he  Joined  Mijor  Gray,  the  leader  of  the 

The  university,  which   was  founded  in  the  English  exploring  eiroedition,  who  was  detainw 

14th  century,  but  suppressed  after  the  revo-  at  &e  latter  plac^    This  expedition,  howerer, 

lution  of  1789,  had  the  famous  Jurist  Ci^as  as  did  not  prove  successful,  and  Oaill6,  after  i«- 

one  of  its   professors,  and  among  its   pupils  cruiting  his  strength  in  France,  retomed  m 

was  Pension,  whose  statue  is  placed  in  front  1824  to  Senegal,  determined  to  reach  ^UDbo^ 

of  the  college  on  the  Foss6  promenade.    In  too  by  his  own  exertiona.    Baron  Rogor,  the 

the  middle  ages  Cahors  was  one  of  the  most  French  governor  of  Sen^ali  helped  him  to  a 

important  emporiums  of  the  money-changers  small  supply  of  merchandise,  and  Oaill^  ^^ 

of  southern  France,  who  were  called  Caornni,  adopted  the  Arabian  dress  and  assamed  the 

There  are  some  manufactures  of  cloth  and  other  religion  of  the  country,  Joined  a  caravan  sa  ped* 

woollen  stufifs ;  a  considerable  trade  in  wines,  dler  of  goods.     After  many  viciantodes  and 

leaf  tobacqp,  brandies,  and  truffles  is  carried  on.  adventures,  he  set  out  from  Kakoody,  Apru 

Pop.  in  1856,  18,676.  19,  1827,  and  following  a  sooth-eastem  diree- 

GAIAPHAS)  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  to  tioa  he  paved  Inanke^  Foatah-Cyalo^  6al«J% 
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Abwim,  and  Jane  IS,  readied  for  the  first  On  aniving  in  1815  in  Egypt,  be  was  sent  by 
tune  the  shores  of  the  Kiger,  which  he  crossed,  the  paaha  on  an  exploring  tour  along  the  shores 
After  spending  some  time  at  Kankan  and  of  the  Hile,  and  the  neighboring  desert.  From 
fiambtttilcila,  he  trayelled  about  200  miles  east-  that  time,  M.  Oalliaud  devoted  himself  to 
wdly  over  territories  never  visited  before,  ar-  the  exploration  of  Egypt,  and  the  resalta  of  his 
ri?ing  at  Tim6  Aug.  8.  Here  he  was  detained  investigations  were  published  in  1821,  in  the 
hj  ilkiess  for  6  months,  until  Jan.  9, 1828,  when  description  of  his  travels  to  tlie  desert  of  Thebes; 
he  struck  oa  a  new  road  which  had  previously  in  1826  and  1827,  of  his  journey  to  Meroe ;  and 
been  unknown  to  geographers,  and  following  a  in  1881,  in  a  work  on  the  artistic,  industrial, 
N.  K.  £w  coarse,  he  reached  Jenne  on  March  11.  and  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  E^ptians,  Nu- 
Here  he  embarked  for  Timbuotoo,  where  he  bians,  and  Ethiopians,  with  detaSs  on  the  as- 
arrived  abont  April  11,  after  one  month^s  sail  pects  of  their  modem  civilization.  Oailliaad'a 
on  the  Niger.  He  fell  in  there  with  a  caravan  most  interesting  discoveries  consisted  in  the 
bound  to  Morocco,  and  in  order  not  to  lose  such  famous  emerald  mines  on  Mount  Zabarah,  and 
an  auspicious  opportunity  for  returning,  he  left  in  the  ruins  of  a  small  town,  probably  formerly 
Timbuctoo  alter  a  short  stay  of  a  fortnight,  the  place  of  abode  of  the  miners,  with  Grnco^ 
and  aSUx  a  tedious  and  paii^ul  passage  of  2  Egyptian  monuments  and  very  ancient  inscrip- 
months  ihroudh  the  desert,  he  reached  Fez^  tions.  He  also  discovered  one  of  the  ancient 
Aug.  12,  and  from  thence  travelled  to  Rabath,  roads  of  traffic  which  connected  India  with 
then  to  TliangeD,  and  from  the  latter  place  he  Egypt.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  his  collection 
returned  to  France.  On  his  arrival  at  Toulon  of  antiquities  and  his  other  trophies'  were  pur- 
he  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  chased  by  the  government,  and  M.  Jomard  was 
He  was  the  first  European  who  ever  returned  charged  with  the  publication  of  the  work  on 
from  Iimbnctoo,  and  who  had  achieved  sue*  The^e,  and  subsequently  with  that  on  Byonah. 
eess,  while  expeditions  supported  by  govern-  CAHXiGMA,  or  Oatlloma,  a  town  of  Peru, 
ment  had  resulted  in  failure.  A  special  prize  South  America.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  10,000  francs  was  awarded  to  him  by  the  of  the  same  name,  in  the  department  of 
gM^raphical  society,  with  the  annual  prize  Arequipa.  Pop.  of  the  province  in  1850, 
of  1,000  francs  for  the  most  important  disoov^  23,443. 

ery.    Hie  order  of  the  legion  of  honor  was  OAILLOU  LAKE  lies  in  Terre  Bonne  par- 

ocoierredapon  him  by  the  king,  and  he  became,  ish,  Louisiana.    It  is  10  miles  long,  and  con- 

itthe  same  time,  the  recipient  of  asalary  in  con-  nected  wit^  Oaillou  Bayou,  and  with  the  gulf 

oedion  with  an  office,  to  which  he  was  ap-  of  Mexico,  2  miles  distant. 

pointed  in  the  Senegal  service.    Furthermore,  CAIMAQAK  (Turk.  Edimalam),  an  oriental 

a  pension  from  the  fund  set  apart  for  eminent  title,  applied  to  the  grand  seignior,  the  grand 

hterary  and  adentifio  men  was  decreed  to  him  vizier,  the   governor  of  Constantinople,  and 

by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  his  Journal  the  commandants  of  the  Turkish  provinces ; 

iTicfi  tcyag0   d  Timbauhtou   et  Jenni,   dam  and,  among  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  to  the 

PJfriqne  centrales  eU^  with  geographiod  data  regent  in  the  absence  of  the  khan. 

added  by  Jomard,  was  published  at  the  expense  CAIN,  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  became 

of  government,  and  appeared  at  the  beginning  a  cultivator  of  the  soil,  killed  his  brother  Abel. 

of  1830  in  8  vols.  8vo.  who  was  a  keeper  of  flocks,  and  was  condemnea 

CAILLET,  GuiLLAUMS,  celled  Jaoquss  Bok-  by  God  to  be  a  fugitive  and  vagabond  on  the 

BOiaa  (a  sobriquet  given  by  the  nobles  to  earth.    After  many  wanderings,  he  retired  to 

the  peasants  who  meekly  submitted  to  their  iU-  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden,  where 

treatment),  the  leader  of  the  French  peasants,  he  built  a  city,  which  he  called  Enoch,  from 

or  Jmofuerie^  as  they  were  called,  who  in  1858  the  name  of  his  son. 

rose  against  the  nobility  of  northern  France,  CAINITES,  a  sect  of  the  2d  century,  who 

.waa  bom  at  Mello  near  iSeauvais.    From  Beau-  paid  homage  to  all  the  reprobate  characters 

rais  and  Clermont,  Uie  insurrection  spread  over  mentioned  in  sacred  history.    Cain,  from  whom 

the  neighboring  districts;  nearly  100,000  peas-  they  took  their  name,  and  Judas,  the  traitor, 

ants  were  in  arms,  and  in  the  course  of  their  of  whom  they  had  a  forged  gospel,  were  objects 

mnrderoos  attacks,  to  which  they  were  chiefly  of  their  particular  veneration.    They  were  a 

instigated  by  their  starving  coxidition  and  by  branch  of  the  Gnostics,  and  admitted   great 

the  extortion  practised  upon  them  by  the  nobles,  numbers  and  various  ranks  of  genii  and  virtues* 

they  destroyed  more  than  160  fortresses  in  (JA  IBA,  a  revolutionary  song  in  France  dur- 

Yaiota  and  the  dioceses  of  Laon  and  Soissons,  ing  the  reign  of  terror.    Originally  the  music 

and  the  castles  of  the  family  of  Montmorency,  was  adapted  to  a  favorite  air  of  Marie  Antoi* 

When  the  nobles  of  all  parties  had  combined  to  nette,  who  was  doomed  to  hear  it  again  on  her 

«iiother  the  rebellion^  Caillet  presented  himself  way  to  the  guillotine.  For  4  years  the  bloody  air 

to  the  king  of  Navarre,  Charles  the  Bad,  with  accompani^  the  victims  of  the  first  revolution 

a  Tiew  of  entering  into  negotiations.    The  king,  to  the  guillotine.    It  was  only  totally  abolished 

however,  sentenoed  him  to  die  on  the  gallows,  when  Napoleon,  on  entering  upon  the  consulate, 

CAILLIAUD,  FBiD^mo,  a  French  traveller,  prohibited  all  songs  which  savored  of  the  reign 

bom  at  Nantes,  March  10, 1787,  visited  in  his  of  terror.    Yet,  like  the  MarseiUaiie^  the  Car- 

yooth   HoUandy   Italy,    Greece,  and  Turkey.  magnoiU^  and  the  Chamt  du  dipart^  the  Ca  tm 
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baa  become  naturalized  among  the  French  na-  em  part  of  the  atate,  and  large  booib  of  monejr 

tional  songs,  and  even  daring  the  outbreaks  in  were  expended  on  it  in  improyements  hj  the  U- 

France  after  the  revolatlon  of  1848,  the  ominona  linois  central  railroad  oompany,  who  owned  & 

eoDg  was  occasionallj  heard  again  in  the  streets  great  part  of  the  land,  and  had  here  their  work- 

of  Paris.  uiops  and  the  sonthem  terminnsof  Uieroai 

CAIRD,  James,  a  Scotch  agriooltarist,  bom  To  protect  it  from  innndation,  levees  were 
at  Stranraer  in  1816.  He  was  educated  erected,  and  ft  new  embankment,  80  feet  wide, 
in  Edinbargh,  became  tenant-farmer  on  the  10  feet  high,  and  designed  to  encompass  the 
estate  of  the  earl,  of  Grallowaj,  in  Baldoon,  was  dty,  was  commenced  alK>nt  1867.  In  the  som- 
brought  into  public  notice  as  agricultural  com-  mer  of  1858,  however,  a  destruc^ve  flood  rose 
missioner  for  the  ^^  Times  "  newspaper,  and  has  above  this  work,  and  destroyed  almoei  tlie  en- 
published  several  works  on  agriculture,  the  tire  town.  In  1867  Cairo  had  S  milk,  1  iroD 
most  important  of  which  are  *^High  Farming^'  founderj,  2  banking-houses,  2  insuraoce  agen- 
and  "English  Agriculture."  In  1867  he  was  des,  8  newspaper  offices,  1  brick-yard, 2 railroad 
elected  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Dart-  depots,  2  telegraph  officSes,  8  hotels,  6  churcbeif 
mouth,  as  a  supporter  of  Lord  Palmerston.  and  aboat  4:70  houses. 

OAIBD,  JoHK,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of       OAIBO  (anc  Coriwn)^  ft  town  of  Piedmoot, 

Scotland,  bom  at  Greenock  in  1828.    He  was  in  the  division  of  Genoa,  on  the  Bormida,  12 

educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  licensed  miles  N.  W.  of  Savona,  ana  6  miles  S.  of  Ik^ 

to  preach  in  1844,  and  became  soon  after  mmis-  Pop.  8,492.    The  French  defeated  the  Anstriau 

ter  of  a  churdi  in  Edinburgh.    He  exchanged  near  here  in  1794. 

this  position  in  1860  for  a  mral  pastorate  in  OAIBO,  the  capital  of  Egypt^  the  most  popa* 
ErroL  In  the  church  of  Orathy,  Oct.  4,  1866,  lous  dty  of  Africa,  and,  after  Oonstantinople^ 
he  preached  in  presence  of  the  aueen  and  Prince  of  the  whole  Turkish  empire,  is  situated  aboot 
Albert,  and  the  sermon,  published  by  royal  ft  mile  from  the  bank  of  the  Kile,  and  12  miltf 
command,  and  entitled  **  Beligion  in  Oommon  above  the  apex  of  the  delta  of  that  rirer; 
Life,"  attracted  much  attention,  and  was  re-  lat.  SO"*  2'  N.,  long.  U^  16'  £.  It  lies  mostlj 
published  and  widely  read  in  America  and  on  on  the  level  phun  of  the  Nile  valley,  bat 
the  continent  of  Europe.  *Mr.  Oaird  is  one  of  the  south-eastern  part»  including  the  citadel, 
the  most  eloquent  preachers  in  Great  Britain,  is  bttUt  upon  ft  spur  of  the  Mokkatam  mop 
and  his  manner  is  aescribed  as  a  gradual  tran-  tains.  Oairo  occupies  ft  site  of  about  7  miles 
sition  from  simple  earnestness  to  the  most  in  circumference,  and  presents  from  without 
violent  yet  skilful  gesticulation  and  vocifera-  an  enchanting  spectacle,  but  within  the  op- 
tion. He  is  now  one  of  the  ministers  of  Glas-  ]>earance  is  far  from  being  attractive.  There 
gow,  and  published  in  1868  a  volume  of  are  about  80,000  houses  in  Oairo.  Thoie  of 
sermons.  the  poor  are  built  of  mud,  or  of  snn-haked 

OAIBIBIS,  or  jABrrAOA,  a  mountain  range  bricks,  and  are  only  one  story  in  height  ThoN 

of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Pemambuco.  It  is  of  the  richer  class  are  built  of  brick,  wood,  m 

800  mile  long,  and  forms  the  northern  boun»>  of  a  soft  stone  quarried  in  the  neighboring  Mok- 

dary  of  the  basin  of  the  Bio  San  Francisco.  katam  mountains,  and  ftre  2,  and  frequentlyj 

OAIBN  (Welsh,  eame%  the  name  of  ancient  stories  high.    The  atreets  are  in  a  wretched 

heaps  of  stones  in  ft  conical  form,  which  were  condition,   unpaved    and   dusty.     The  nsoil 

erected  in  Britain  as  sepulchral  monuments  in  mode  of  conveyance  is  by  donkeys,  horse* 

honor  of  great  men.    The  stone  chests  contain-  being  rarely  employed,  and  the  use  of  carritgtf 

ing  the  urns  and  ashes  of  the  deceased  rest  being  impossible,  except  in  a  very  few  streetSi 

below,  and  as  many  as  17  have  been  discovered  The  principal  public  place,  called  the  E^b^ 

under  one  cairn.    The  Scottish  Oelts  have  a  say-  keqjah,  is  planted  with  shrubs  and  trees»  and 

ing,  **I  will  add  a  stone  to  your  cairn,"  which  crossed  by  walks.    There  are  ftbout  70  bath^ 

means,  I  will  bless  and  honor  your  memory,  which  are  more  cleanly  than  in  other  eastern 

In  many  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  a  heap  cities.    There  are  also  manv  oaravanaoriee,  or 

of  stones  in  the  form  of  a  cairn  is  gradually  inns,  and  numerous  large  and  neat  store-hoos^ 

raised  on  the  spot  where  a  murder  has  been  and  the  extensive  bazaars,  though  deprived  of 

committed.    The  country-people  think  it  un-  that  magnificence  which  they  exhibited  at  the 

luckv  to  pass  by  without  throwing  ft  stone  on  beginning  of  the  16th  oentnry,  still  preseot  i 

the  heap.  goodly  ftrray  of  the  m^rchftudise  of  the  Etft 

OAIBN  GOBM,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  There  are  many  publio  fountains,  often  elsbo- 

oounties  of  Banff  and  Moray.    It  is  4,096  feet  rotely  omamentea  with  arftbesqne  work,  and  s 

ftbove  the  sea,  and  during  most  of  the  year  its  great  number  of  coffee-honsea,  some  of  wbidi 

Bummit  is  covered  with  snow.    Among  other  are  highly  interesting  during  the  fast  of  Bern* 

minerals,  it  produces  the  topazes  known  aa  adan,  when  the  performftnoes  of  the  Karsgiooa^ 

<*  Oairngorm  stones.^'  or  Turkish  Punch,  take  place.  But  the  boatt  of 

OAIHO,  a  town  of  Alexander  co.,  Illinois,  Oairo  is  its  mosques,  of  which  there  are  esid 

built  on  a  low  point  of  land,  at  the  junction  of  to  be  as  many  as  400,  some  of  them  elegtft 

the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.    It  was  found-  specimens  of  Arabian  architecture.    The  most 

ed  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  idiortly  celebrated  is  tiie  mosque  of  Sultan  Bbb^u^ 

become  a  great  commercial  city  for  the  south-  which  has  a  magnificent  entranosi  heviit 
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Uf  embdHflihed   with    boneyoomb   traoerj.  gan  a  oolleotion  of  Egyptian  antiqnitiefl,  and 

Attdied  to  another  mosqne  is  a  fiunoas  hoe*  there  is  also  a  similar  collection  beloDging  to 

pal  lor  insane  and  other  helpless  persons,  HehemetAli.    The  medical  academy,  establish- 

viw  are  gratnitoodj  anpported  m  great  nnm-  ed  in  1827  by  Mehemet  All  in  the  hospital  of 

hn.   The  mosqne  £1  A^uur  is  celebrated  not  Abonzabel,  was  afterward  transferred  to  Cairo, 

obIj  for  the  beanty  of  its  architectnre,  bat  for  bnt,  being  nnfavorably  affected  by  the  reverses 

oootaining  a  college,  to  which  many  hondreds  of  1840,  did  not  give  many  signs  of  vitality 

of  students  resort  from  all  parts  of  the  Hoham-  nntil  1866,  when  it  was  reestablished  on  a 

medan  world,  and  which  is  the  great  centre  of  larger  and  improved  scale  in  a  charming  local!- 

the  study  of  Arabian  literature.  The  mosqne  of  ty  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  within  a  short  dis- 

Tooloon,  founded  A.  D.  879,  is  interesting,  as  tance  of  Cairo.     The   academy,  which  was 

exhibiting  ^lecimens  of  the  pointe<^arch,  which  inangnrated  on  Sept  10  of  that  year,  is  in- 

was  afterward  introduced  into  Europe,  and  is  tended  to  contain  different  hospitals,  botanical 

one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  gardens,  a  library,  cabinet,  and  museum  of 

Gothio  i^\b  of  architecture.    North-east  of  the  chemistry  and  natural  history,  and  to  teach  all 

city,  just  ootdde  of  the  walls,  are  a  number  of  the  branches  of  the  medical  and  natural  sciences, 

very  beaottfnl  mosques,  built  over  the  tombs  of  and  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Clot-Bey.  An 

the  Circairian  and  Borsite  Mamelukes.    In  the  academy,  chiefly  designed  for  the  mUitary  pro- 

Booth-eastem  part  of  the  town  is  the  citadel,  a  fession,  but  embracing  the  general  branches  of 

fortress  on  a  luU,  260  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  European  education,  was  opened  in  1855,  by 

city,  containing  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  the  Solyman  Fasha,  received  the  sanction  of  the 

mmt,  a  manuii^story  of  arms,  various  govern-  government  in  1856,  will  admit  200  pupils, 

ment  offices^  barracks,  and  other  buildings,  and  and  is  confided  to  the  direction  of  an  accom- 

a  splendid  mosque,  begun  by  Mehemet  All,  and  plished  Egyptian  poet  and  scholar  Rifaah  Bey. 

lately  finished.    Within  ^e  citadel  is  a  deep  Among  the  charitable   institutions  of  Cairo 

well  cut  tbroQgh  the  rock,  which,  though  solid,  must   be   mentioned   the   private  school  for 

is  not  hard,  to  the  depth  of  280  feet.    It  con-  young  orphan  girls,  kept  by  the  sbters  of 

Bsts  of  2  portions,  the  upper  part  being  an  the  **  Crood  Shepherd.^'     There  are  about  60 

tMcmg   square,  24  feet  by  18,  and   165  feet  girls  in  the  institAion,  all  natives  of  Egypt, 

de^  and  the  lower  having  a  similar  shape,  but  comprising  Christians,  Mussulmans,  and 

51  feet  by  9,  and  125  feet  deep.    The  water  Jews,  without  distinction  of  creed.    A  free 

is  r^sed  firom  the  lower  well  into  a  basin  at  pharmacy  has  also  been  opened  by  a  com- 

the  bottom  of  the  upper,  whence  it  is  conveyed  pany  of  sisters  of  charity,  where  the  poor  sick 

to  the  citadel  above,  and  is  commonly  desig-  are  supplied  with  medicine.    In  1867  an  an- 

Bated  Joaeph^a  well,  after  Saladin,  who  is  said  nual  grant  of  breadstufis  was  conferred  by 

to  have  oonatmcted  it,  and  who  was  also  called  the  viceroy  upon  the  former,  and  an  annual 

Joseph.    Tlie  citadel,  which  affords  a  splendid  contribution  of  $1,000  upon  Uie  latter  institu- 

view  of  the  city,  of  Ihe  Nile,  and  of  the  pyra-  tion. — Cairo  has  2  suburbs,  Boolak,  and  Musr- 

mid&  commands  the  city,  but  is  itself  com-  el-Aatik^  old  Musr,  or  capital,  to  distinguish  it 

manded  by  a  neighboring  ridge  of  the  Mok-  from  Cairo,  which  is  now  the  muir.    This  lat- 

katam  moontains,    and   is,  therefore,  of  no  ter  suburb  is  also  called  Fostat,  and  by  Enro- 

ntility  against  an  attack  from  without. — ^The  peans  commonly,  but  improperly.  Old  Cairo. 

diffmnt  races  who  inhabit  Cairo  live  in  die-  Both  these  suburbs  are  on  the  bank  of  the 

tinet  quartera,  of  which  there  are  many,  as  the  Nile,  and  serve  as  ports  to  the  city.    Fostat 

Jews'  quarter,  the  Fhmk  quarter,  the  Coptic  contains  some  ancient   buildings,  called   the 

qaarter,  Ao.    The  streets  leading  to  each  qnar-  ''  granary  of  Joseph,*'  still  used  for  the  storage 

ter  are  dosed  at  night  by  gates,  of  which  tnere  of  grain.    On  the  island  of  Bodah,  near  the 

are  71.    Gabro  is  divided,  for  purposes  of  police  town,  is  the  celebrated   Nilometer,    a  rude, 

regolatioii,  into  8  wards,  each  of  which  has  a  graduated  column,  many  hundred  years  old, 

separate  preading  officer,  while  the  whole  are  for  indicating  the  height  of  the  Nile  during  the 

under  the  superintendence   of  one  common  annual  inundation.     From  Fostat  a  canal  of 

duet     Each   trade,  or  calling,  has  also  its  irrigation  runs  through  Cairo,  and  is  continued 

sheik  or  head,  who  is  in  some  measure  respon-  some  miles  beyond.    It  is  supposed  by  some  to 

aUe  for  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  his  form  part  of  an  ancient  canal  connecting  the 

guDd.    Jnatioe  is  administered  in  a  summary  Nile  with  the  Bed  sea.    From  this  place  also 

msoner;  and  breaches  of  the  public  peace  are  an  aqueduct,  nearly  2  miles  long  and  supported 

laid  to  be  leas  common  Uian  in  some  European  by  about  800  arches,  built  by  the  Arabs,  con- 

ettiea.    In  the  Frank  quarter  is  a  theatre,  sup-  veys  water  to  the  citadel — ^that  procured  from 

ported  by  subeoriptlon  among  the  Europeans,  the  well  above  mentioned  being  brackish,  and 

the  troiqie  being  oomposed  of  dilettanti,  with  the  not  used  for  drinking.    Cairo  is  surrounded  by 

exception  of  the  manager,  who  is  an  actor  by  walls,  which  are  pierced  by  several  gates,  some 

proliBssioii.    In  the  same  quarter  are  the  li-  of  them  of  considerable  beauty.    In  its  environs 

Wary  of  the  Egyptian  eociety,  and  the  Egyptian  are  immense  piles  of  rubbish,  forming  small  hills. 

litervy  association,     Ibrahim  Pasha's  library  The  climate  is  warm,  bnt  considered  healthy, 

oompiiaed  the  works  of  the  most  noted  Arabic  though,  owing  to  the  filthy  condition  of  the 

and  Turkkh  authors.     The  same  prince  be-  dty,  and  its  inhabitants,  the  mortality  is  large. 

VOL.  IV. — 14 
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Ophthalmia  is  very  prevalent,  and  the  plague  bridges  were  thus  prepai«d;  andtheFraiMhtii- 
oocasionallj  makes  terrible  ravages  among  the  gineers,  with  whom  this  was  a  favorite  method, 
population.  The  mann£&otare8  embrace  silk  mtroduced  the  same  upon  a  gigantic  Mile  in 
and  cotton  fabrics,  gunpowder,  glass  lamps^  the  constmction  of  the  breakwater  at  Cbe^ 
sngar,  sal  ammoniac,  leather,  weapons,  and  bonrg.  (See  Bbbaxwatib.)  On  oor  nortbem 
iron  ware.  Cairo  is  a  central  station  of  the  rivers  it  is  sometimes  need  by  biuiding  np  an  en- 
overland  route  to  Lidia,  and  its  commerce  is  dosoreoflogs  on  the  ice  in  the  winter.  iiMfiUiDg 
considerable.  The  slave  murket  is  no  longer  this  with  stones,  ^  the  whole  breaks  throng 
held  in  the  city.  The  black  slaves  are  kept  and  sinks  to  the  bottom. — The  IVeoeh  have  tari- 
outside  of  the  town,  and  the  Circassian,  Oreek,  ons  applications  for  the  word  in  the  militaiy 
Georgian,  and  other  slaves,  are  kept  in  the  art,  all  of  which  depend  upon  its  ngnification 
private  houses  of  the  dealers.  One  of  the  most  of  box  or  chest. — In  architecture,  it  is  a  sonken 
lucrative  trades  of  Cairo  is  that  in  precious  panel  in  a  flat  or  vaulted  ceiling,  or  in  the  soiBt 
stones  and  Jewdry.    The  remarkable  resources  of  a  cornice. 

of  Cairo  make  it  a  &vorite  resort  of  Italian,       CAISTOB,  or  Castob,  a  market  town  and 

Groek,  French,  Armenian,  and  other  commer-  parish  of  Lincolnshire,  JSndiand.    It  has  in 

cialadventurera,andof  intriguers  of  all  nations,  ancient  church  which  stands  on  the  rite  of 

who  are  constantly  found  hovering  round  the  Thongoeaster,  a  Roman  station  said  to  have 

court  of  the  viceroy,  busy  in  scheming  and  in  been  rebuilt  by  Hengist  on  as  much  land  as  in 

endeavoring  to  secure  some  profitable  Job.    A  ox-hide  out  into  thongs  would  cover.    The 

railroad  connects  it  with  Alexandria,  and  cara-  grammar-school  here  was  founded  in  1680.  The 

vans  annually  arrive  from  Darfoor,  Sennaar,  and  manufacture  of  chairs  of  elm  and  ash  is  actively 

Moorzook.    Every  year  an  immense  caravan  carried  on.    Pop.  in  1861,  8,407. 
assembles  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  to       CAITHl^ESS,  the  most  northern  ooontj  of 

make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  as  the  pil-  Scotland,  contiuning  an  area  of  618  so.  m. ;  pop. 

grims  generfdly  carry  some  goods  with  them  88,709.    Dnnnet  Head,  the  most  northerly  point 

for  traffic,  their  departure  and  return  is  to  of  Great  Britain,  is  in  Caithness.    The  sarfue 

Cairo  a  considerable  source  of  wealth.    Hehe-  of  tiie  connty  is  flat.    It  is  generally  moorliDd, 

met  Ali  established  a  numlber  of  sdiools  after  and  but  a  snmU  part  is  under  cnlttvatioii.  The 

the  European  &shion,  but  his  plan  met  with  climate  is  wet  and  severe,  not  fiom  the  inteoM 

much  opposition,  and  had  but  indifferent  sue-  cold,  but  from  storms  and  general  indemenej. 

cess.    The  Greeks  have  2  churches  in  Cairo,  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  fi^* 

the  Armenians  1,  the  Copts  about  12,  and  the  eries  alternated  with  agricQdturalpur8Ute,whicli 

Jews  some  40  synagogues. — ^The  city  is  said  to  are  much  encouraged  by  the  chief  landownen. 

have  been  founded  about  A.  D.  970,  by  Moaa,  The  general  state  of  the  coun^  is  very  prinu- 

an  Arabian  caliph  from  western  Africa,  who  tive,  population  being  scanty  and  the  means  of 

gave  it  the  name  of  M  KcMreihy  or  the  victori-  oonunnnication  limited.    Gaelic  is  still  mocb 

ous,  in  commemoration  of  his  conquest  of  rooken.    This  remote  district  was  formerlj  t^ 

Egypt    This  prince  made  Fostat  his  capital,  chief  commerdal  outlet  of  Scotland^  from  wfaia 

but  in  the  12th  century  the  seat  of  govern-  an  active  trade  was  carried  on  with  northern 

ment  was  removed  to  Cairo,  which  henceforth  JSurope.    Tlie  Caitlmess  weights  and  nieasQra| 

became  the  mutt  or  capital,  while  Fostat  was  were  from  this  circumstance  made  the  Scottiu 

called  the  old  capital,  Musr-el-Aatik.    At  the  standard  by  David  IL    The  harbor  of  Wick, 

beginning  of  the  IStii  century  Cairo  was  one  of  the  prindpal  town,  is  commodious,  and  has  been 

the  most  flourishing  citdes  in  the  world,  the  cen  gret^y  improved  by  the  esroenditnre  of  a  coo- 

tre  of  commerce  between  Europe  and  India,  siderable  sum  of  money.    Tne  county  gives  tb« 

and  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  of  Africa.    In  title  of  earl  to  the  Sinclair  fismily,  and  retnn» 

1754  it  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake;  one  member  to  the  house  of  commons, 
in  1798  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  were       CAIUS.  I.  A  Roman  general,  son  of  Ksrcu 

however  expelled  by  the  English  in  1801,  and  Agrippa  and  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Aogost^ 

the  city  has  since  been  a  dependency  of  Tur-  CsBsar,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  befbie  off 

key,  under  the  rule  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  era.     He  was  adopted  by  Angnstos,  aerred 

The  population  has  usually  been  greatly  over  under  Tiberius  in  Germany,  and  was  ^^^ 

estimated,  and  probably  does  not  exceed  200,-  proconsul  against  the  Arabians,  Annenianfl^sod 

000,  of  wtiich  there  are  over  120,000  Moham-  Parthians.    He  reduced  Armenia  and  rootM 

medans,  60,000  Copts,  and  many  Jews,  Franks,  Tipanes.    He  was  treacherously  wounded  at  a 

Greeks,  and  Armenians.  private  interview  with  an  enemy,  and  sank  esr^ 

CAISSON,  a  French  contrivance  formeriy  and  much  regretted  under  the  effectB.    U.  A 

much  used  in  obtaining  foundations  for  piers.  Christian  theologian  and  bish<^  of  the  8d  <^ 

Originally  it  was  a  rouffhly  mode  strong  basket,  tnrr.    His  origin  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  a  dis* 

filled  with  stones,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom,  cipleof  StIrenssus.    He  had  a  conference  with 


Afterward  strong  boxes  of  nhmk,  well  secured  Procus,  the  leader  of  the  MontanistB,  and  in  SIO 
with  iron  bands,  were  used  zor  this  purpose.  In  was  appointed  a  bishop  with  the  oommisnoa  w 
them  the  stones  were  regularly  laid  m  masonry,    preacmng  to  the  heathen  in  foreign  part&   H^ 


and  the  whole  sunk  tc^^er  to  the  bottom,    regarded  the  epistle  of  St  Panl  to  the  Hebiewf 
The  foundations  of  Westimnster  and  Blad^iar^a    as  apocryphal,  and  was  the  first  who  wrots 
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aganai  Oerintbns  and  the  lfil1«n>rianB.     Wb  Mala/   «rchipeliigQ|   a  ipeeies  of  mslaleuca^ 

last  work  waa  one  aimed  at  those  who  aseerted  named  the   ec^eputi,  though   poseiblf   it  is 

tliat  Jeaos  Ghriat  waa  only  a  man.    IIL  Oaiub,  the  M,  minor  of  l)e  OandoUe.    The  name  ia  a 

9r^  bidbop  of  Bomei  died  AiMril  21, 296.  He  waa  corraption  of  the  Maky  designation  of  the  oil ; 

anadveof  Dalmatia,  and  n^hew  of  theem«  minyah  hayu-frnM^  ^' white  wood  oil;"  the 

Kror  Diociedan.    He  auooeeded  Entjohianna  latter  words  being  written  by  the  Dntch,  ec^M- 

».  16,  288.    At  the  time  of  the  first  perseca-  tniH;  and  hence  the  Engliw  cormption,  ci\je- 

tion  of  tbe  Christians  by  Biooletian,  he  waa  pat    The  whiteness  of  1^  bark  of  the  tree,  is 

forced  to  find  safetT  in  an  obaoore  retreat  the  oanse  of  the  name  given  to  the  oil.    Itisin 

OAIUS,  John,  the  founder  of  Oaius  college,  high  repute,  not  only  as  a  liniment,  but  as  an 

Cambridge  mnversity,  bom  at  Norwich,  Oct  6,  internal  remedy  among  the  different  peoples  of 

1510,  dira  in  Cambridge,  July  29,- 1578.    Hia  the  archipelago,  espeoally  the  Javanese.     A 

name  waa  Kaye  or  Key,  which  he  Latinized  few  Chinese  and  Javanese  traders  of  Batavia, 

into  Caiaa.  He  took  his  degrees  at  Gonville  hall,  are  the  sole  factors  of  the  trade  in  csjeput  The 

Osmbridge,  and  was  chosen  £allow  of  his  college,  leaves  are  gathered  on  a  dry  hot  day,  and  being 

While  at  Osmlnridge  he  distinguished  himself  by  steeped  in  water  they  commence  fermenting, 

variooa  traaslatlona  fiom  the  dassios.  He  spent  and  are  then  distilled.    The  quantity  of  oil  ob- 

Bome  time  in  traveling  on  the  continent,  studied  tained  is  small,  and  it  being  extensively  used  by 

naedioiiie  at  Padna,  under  Hontanus  and  Ye-  the  Malays,  the  price  it  commands  is  very  high. 

salina,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Bologna  It  is  imported  in  glass  bottles,  and  as  received 

2541).    In  1543  he  lectnred  at  Padua  on  the  it  is  commonly  of  a  fine  green  color,  which  has 
reek  text  of  AzistoUe,  and  in  the  following  been  attributed  to  the  copper  vessels,  in  which 
year  notade  a  tour  through  Italy,  visiting  the  it  was  prepared.  Copper  nas  indeed  been  de- 
principal  libraries,  in  order  to  compare  the  tected  in  some  samples  of  it ;  but  not  alwajrs 
less,  of  Galen  and  Celsus.    He  returned  to  his  being  found,  the  color  is  supposed  by  some  to 
native  coimtry  in  1544^  and  practised,  first  at  be  the  natural  color*  of  the  oil,  derived  from  the 
Gsmbri^e^  then  at  Shrewsbury,  and  afterward  greenish  principle  or  chloropliyll  of  the  leaves. 
St  Norwich.  He  was  appointed  by  Henry  VIIL  Whatever  maybe  tibe  cause,  the  color  disap- 
lectnrer  on  anatomy  to  the  company  of  surgeons^  pears  by  rectifying  the  oiL    This  is  then  a  very 
London.    In  1647  he  became  &llow  of  the  col-  thin  fimd,  transparent,  of  a  warm,  pungent  taste 
lege  of  phyaciana,  and  was  appointed  court  and  odor  like  tnatof  camphor  and  turpentine 
p^rsidan  to  the  young  king  Edward  YI.,  which  mixed.    It  ia  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  only  par* 
appointment  he  retained  under  Queens  Mary  tially  so  in  water ;  bums  readily  without  resi- 
nd  Elijsabeth.    In  the  reign  of  the  latter,  an  due,  and  is  of  specific  gravity  0.914  to  0.927. 
exciting  coatroversy  arose  between  the  sur-  It  is  often  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine 
geoDs  and  physicians  of  London,  as  to  the  right  and  camphor,  or  oil  of  rosemary.    It  is  used  in 
of  the  former  to  administer  internal  remedies  medicine  for  ito  highly  stimulant  quality,  either 
for  tbe  sdatica.    Dr.  Oaius  argued  tko  negative  as  an  external  appticimon  mixed  with  the  same 
so  ably  on  behalf  of  the  physicians,  that,  al-  quantity  of  olive  oil  for  gouty  and  rheumatic 
thon^  the  sarKeons'  case  was  snppoited  by  the  pains,  or  taken  internally,  in  cases  of  chronic 
bishop  of  London  and  the  master  of  the  rolls,  rheumatism,  and  spasmodic  affections  of  the 
the  decision  waa  against  the  riffht  of  the  sur-  bowels.    Some  have  highly  recommended  its 
geons  to  oonttnue  the  practice  of  administering  use  in  cholera.    It  is  introduced  into  the  cavi- 
medicines.    Dr.  Cains  wsa  elec^ted  president  of  ties  of  aching  teeth,  to  relieve  the  pain, 
tbe  ooQege  of  physicians  for  7  years  in  succes-  0 AJETAn,  or  Oajxtanus    (Tommaso   ds 
BCHL    There  ia  extant  a  book  of  the  college  an-  Yio),  an  Italian  cardinal,  bom  July  25, 1470, 
ns]s  from  1655  to  1572  written  by  him  in  Lstin,  at  Gaeta,  died  in  Borne,  Aug.  9, 1584.   He  en- 
vfakh  is  tbe  earliest  account  we  have  of  ^e  tered  the  order  of  Dominican  friars,  graduated 
trsasactions  of  that  college.    He  was  dismissed  as  a  doctor,  and  waa  elected  general  of  his  order 
from  the  royal  service  in  1568  on  suspicion  of  in  1508.  When  Pope  Julius  II.  was  summoned 
&Toring  tlie  Catholic  par^.    He  obtained  per-  to  appear  before  the  council  of  cardinals  assem- 
inisnon  to  endow  and  raise  Gonville  hall  into  bled  at  Pisa  and  afterward  at  Milan,  in  the  in- 
a  ooQege^  which  stUl  bears  his  name,  and  accept-  terest  of  Sang  Louis  XIL  of  Erance,  O^jetan  un- 
ed  the  mastership  thereof    The  last  days  of  nis  dertook  his  aefence,  asserting  that  to  the  pope 
life  were  passed  m  the  seclusion  of  his  college,  alone  belonged  the  power  of  convening  a  conn* 
Hisworka  are  numerous,  on  various  sul^eots;  cil.    He  was  appointed  cardinal  in  1517  by  Leo 
many  of  them  have  been  reprinted  in  modem  X.,  and  sent  as  a  legato  in  Germany  to  bring  the 
timesw  emperor  Maximilian  and  the  king  of  Denmark 

CAJAKO,  a  village  of  Tuscany,  in  the  Yal  into  the  league  formed  against  the  Turks.    His 

Ombrone.    It  has  a  handsome  villa,  belonging  efforts  to  make   Luther  recant  his  doctrines 

to  tbe  grand  duke,  and  an  iron  suspension  brmge  proved  in  vein.    In  1519  he  was  present,  as 

over  the  river.    The  celebrated  &anca  OapeUo  Koman  legate,  at  the  assembly  of  the  electors 

died  here  in  1587.  of  the  empire,  and  sided  with  the  partisans  of 

CAJEPUT  OIL,  a  volatile  oU,  distilled  from  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  who  was  elected  emperor 

the  leaves  of  a  small  myrtaceous  tree  or  shrub,  under  the  name  of  Charlea  Y.    Then  he  retum- 

Ikrand  alone  in  the  island  of  Booro  in  the  ed  to  JEUune,  but  waa  soon  ordered  by  Adrian 
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VI.  to  HnogfUT,  whidh  was  inyaded  by  the  Ultra  II.,  898,684 ;  Oalabria  Ultra  L  838,180. 

Tnrks.    In  1524  he  was  recalled  to  Rome  hy  The  Apennines  reach  through  the  whole  length 

Gement  YII.    On  the  capture  of  Rome  in  1527,  of  Oalabria,  forming  a  large  irregolar  ridge  in 

being  taken  prisoner  by  the  imperial  troops,  the  centre,  with  branches  towitfd  the  sea  in 

under  the  command  of  the  constable  of  Bonr-  either  direction.      Between  these  moontun 

bon,  he  had  to  pay  5,000  crowns  as  a  ransom  branches  are  numerous  yalleys,  and  near  the 

for  his  liberty,  which  sum  he  was  obliged  to  shore  extensive  plains,  where  the  tine,  the 

borrow  from  his  friends.  mulberry,  and  the  olive,  the  orange,  lemon,  and 

OALABAR,  New,  the  name  of  a  river  and  fig  trees  grow  luxuriantly.  Some  of  the  moon- 
town  in  Africa,  lying  about  80  miles  west  of  tains  produce  the  manna  ash,  from  which  \>j 
Old  Oalabar.  llie  river  is  one  of  the  mouths  an  incision  into  its  bark  manna  is  abandantlj 
of  the  Niger,  at  20  miles  from  the  sea  is  6  gathered.  Many  of  the  northern  vsUeja  are 
fEithoms  deep,  and  enters  the  bight  of  Biafra  by  used  for  pasturage ;  and  the  principal  wealth  of 
the  same  estuary  as  the  Bonny.  The  town  some  of  the  districts  is  invested  in  flocks  of 
stands  on  an  island  in  the  river  about  25  miles  sheep.  80k  has  been  for  several  centuries  the 
from  the  sea,  and  contains  upward  of  800  principal  article  of  manufacture ;  but  the  in- 
houses.  Its  trade  consists  in  slaves,  ivory,  and  creased  tax  which  has  been  set  upon  it  has 
palm  oil,  for  which  European  goods  are  receiv-  diminished  its  amount  of  late.  Oalabrian  white 
ed  in  exchange.  and  red  wines  are  noted  for  their  excellent 

OALABAR,  Old,  a  country  of  Guinea  in  taste.    The  natives  of  Oalabria  are  a  hard j  and 

West  Africa,  on  the  Old  Calabar  frith,  in  the  enduring  race  of  men ;  of  a  passionate  dispoa- 

bight  of  Biafra,  at  about  lat  5^  N.  and  long,  tion,  and   much   adcUcted   to   playing  audi 

8^  £.    It  is  traversed  by  the  Old  Oalabar  and  Numerous  bands  of  gypsies,  and  a  distinct  sallov 

Cross  rivers,  and  has  about  70,000  inhabl-  and  muscular  race  of  Amaouts,  also  suhnst  in  the 

tants,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  slaves.    Its  prin-  country.  Calabria  is  subject  both  to  earthmuka 

eipal  towns  are  Duke  TowM  and  Creek  Town,  and  inundations.'    In  the  middle  of  the  12th  ceo- 

the  former  with  a  population  of  7,000,  the  latter  tnry   Calabria  reverted  to  Roger  II.,  king  of 

of  6,000.    The  chiefs  and  freemen  are  engaged  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  has  since  remained  nn- 

in  tiie  palm-oil  trade  with  British  merchants,  der  the  sway  of  that  monarchy,  the  presnmp- 

They  bring  the  oil  from  the  interior,  and  receive  tive  heir  to  the  Neapolitan  crown  bearing  th« 

in  return  for  it  English  wares  and  manufactures,  title  of  duke  of  Calabria. 
Several  missions  have  been  established  in  the       CALAHORRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Cisr 

country,  which  have  met  with  encouraging  tile,  in  the  province  of  Logrofio,  on  the  river 

success.  Cidacos  near  its  junction  with  the  Ehro.   Itu 

CALABASH  TREE,  (eretcentia  eujete)^  is  a  old  and  decayed  in  appearance,  and  its  houses 

native  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  continent  are  generally  mean ;  its  cathedral,  in  the  mixed 

of  America.    It  grows  to  about  the  height  and  Oothic  style,  and  an  episcopal  palace,  are  aloD« 

bulk  of  an  apple  tree,  with  crooked  horizontal  worthy  of  note.    Calaliorra  is  the  ancient  Cilfl* 

branches.     It  has  wedge-shaped  leaves,  pale  gurris.  and  is  memorable  as  the  birthplAM 

white  flowers  on  the  trunk  and  brandies,  and  a  of  Qnmtilian,  and  for  its  desperate  bat  ^aisae- 

roundish  fruit,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  root  in  cessful  resistance  to  a  siege  in  the  year  72  K  0. 

diameter.    The  calabash  fruit  contains  a  pale  The  remains  of  Roman  towers  and  an  aqo^ 

yellow,  juicy  pulp,  of  an  unpleasant  taste,  which  duct  may  stiU  be  traced.    The  celebrated  warn 

IS  deemed  a  valuable  remedy  in  several  disor-  baths  of  AmediUo  are  within  a  short  distance 

ders,  both  internal  and  external.    The  uses  to  of  Calahorra.    Pop.  in  1852,  6,990. 
which  the  fruit  of  the  calabash  tree  is  applied        CALAIS,  a  city  of  WashingUm  oo^  ^^ 

are  very  numerous.    It  is  covered  with  a  green-  at  the  head  of  the  tide  on  the  St.  Croix,  SO 

ish-yellow  skin,  enclosing  a  thin,  hard,  and  miles  from  the  sea,  at  the  easternmost  eztremit; 

almost  woody  sbeU,  which  is  employed  in  lieu  of  the  state,  and  oppodte  the  English  town  of  Su 

of  various  lands  of  domestic  utensils,  such  as  Stephen,  the  river  St.  Croix  forming  part  of  the 

bowk,  cups^  and  goblets  of  every  description,  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the 

These  shells  are  so  hard  and  dose-grained  that,  British  possessions  on  our  north-eastern  frontier; 

when  filled  with  any  fluid,  they  may  sometimes  lat.  45""  N.,  long.  67^  W.;  pop.  in  1855,  6,119. 

be  put  on  the  fire  and  used  as  kettles  without  It  was  incorporated  under  a  town  government  m 

ii^Qry.    They  are  also  cut  and  carved,  various-  June,  1809,  and  erected  into  a  city  in  1850.  It 

ly  stained,  and  polished,  as  ornamental  vessels,  is  a  place  of  large  trade  in  lumber,  which  ia  vasr 

OALABOZO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Cara-  ufaotnred  from  the  extensive  forests  upon  the 

cas,  Venezuela.    It  was  formerly  a  mere  Indian  upper  waters  of  the  St  Croix.     Ship-hail^ 

village,  but  has  now  about  6,000  inhabitants,  is  also  a  growing  branch  of  its  trade.    The  tide 

most  of  whom  own  large  herds  of  cattle.  rises  here  from  20  to  28  feet.    Its  lumber  is  sent 

CALABRIA,  the  southern  part  of  the  king-  to  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  the  West  Ind>s 

dom  of  Naples  and  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  islands,  and  to  the  coastwise  ports  of  the  U.  t^ 

lying  between  the  parallels  of  22*  48'  and  82''  going  south  as  far  as  the  Potomac    The  srn- 

N.  laL,  and  having  an  area  of  over  6,000  sq.  vals  of  vessels  in  1857  numbered  521,  and  the 

m. ;  total  pop.  in  1856, 1,187,782,  comprised  in  departures  622.    The  exports  of  sawed  lamve^ 

8  provinces:  Calabria  Citra,  456,018;  Calabria  from  the  river  in  that  year  were  65,000,000 
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fat^of  whidi  abont  90,000,000  went  to  foreign  town  and  a  oastle  afc  its  entrance  near  the  sea* 
pofts.  The  other  exports  were  68.000,000  laths,  shore.  In  1847,  Oidius,  after  a  siege  which 
17.000,000  shingles,  2,000,000  pickets,  90,000  lasted  no  less  than  11  months,  was  obliged  to 
dipboardsi,  8,000  sogar  boxes,  4,000  hackmatao  snrrender  to  Edward  UL^  and  was  saved  from 
dup-knees,  and  1,400  cords  of  wood  and  bark,  entire  destmotion  by  the  heroic  devotion  of 
The  machinery  for  sawing  Inmber  is  propelled  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre  and  his  6  companions, 
adosiveljr  by  water  power,  and  consists  of  63  The  dtisens  were  compelled  to  leave  Uie 
milla,  and  40  lath  and  shingle  maclunes.  Thirty-  town,  and  an  English  colony  was  established 
six  of  the  mills  contain  ^^gangs'*  of  saws,  each  here.  After  being  more  than  200  years  an  Eng- 
fBDg  cooristing  of  16  movable  npright  saws  in  lish  city.  Oalids  was,  in  Jan.  1658,  retaken  by 
1  Bu^e  firamei  26  milla  ran  single  saws,  and  2  the  celebrated  Francis,  duke  of  Gnise.  The 
nm<nreolar  saws,  the  whole  having  a  capacity  of  Spaniards  took  possession  of  it  in  1696,  but  . 
produdicm  equal  to  700,000  sup^cial  feet  of  had  to  surrender  it  on  the  peace  of  Yervins, 
sawed  lumber  per  diQT.  The  water  power  is  of  a  1598.  It  was  vainly  besieged  by  the  Spanish 
superior  character,  the  large  lakes  at  the  head  of  army  in  1 657,  and  twice  bombarded  by  the  Eng- 
the  river  acting  as  reservoirs  during  the  dry  sea-  lish  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1808, 
son,  and  prayenting  sadden  rises  by  ii^shets;  the  during  the  preparations  at  the  camp  of  BoulognCi 
maximum  rise  of  the  river  from  the  lowest  point  an  English  fleet  attempted,  but  fiedled,  to  surprise 
of  d^renioa  bung  less  than  10  feet  A  nulroad  it.  The  same  year  it  was  visited  by  Napoleon, 
conveysthelumberfromthemillstothewharves,  On  April  24,  1814,  Louis  XVIIL  landed  here, 
and  extends  20  mUea  np  the  v^ey  of  the  river,  which  event  has  been  commemorated  by  the 
The  town  unports  annually  about  100,000  bush,  erection  of  a  pillar.  The  town  is  now  a  fortress 
ofcora^  20,000  bbla.  of  flour,  and  2,000  bbls.  of  of  the  2d  class,  surrounded  by  newly  improved 
pork.  It  owns  8,000  tons  of  shipping  in  coasting  walls  and  bastions,  and  protected  by  a  strong 
vessels  and  steamers.  It  has  a  steam  flour  mill,  citadel  commanding  also  the  port.  It  is  neatly 
au  establishment  for  grinding  and  calcining  plas-  built,  with  regularly  laid-out  streets  and  dean 
ter  of  Paris  which  turns  out  about  15,000  casks  houses,  so  mudi  so  that,  according  to  a  traveller, 
pa*  annuniy  an  iron  foondery,  a  dry  dtick,  several  it  looks  like  the  picture  of  a  city.  The  ramparts, 
grist  mills,  and  a  number  of  small  factories  for  which  are  planted  with  trees,  form  an  agreeable 
various  kinds  of  wood  manufacture.  Two  steam-  promenade.  The  gate  on  the  road  to  Paris,  con- 
boats  ply  upon  the  river,  and  a  semi-weekly  line  structed  in  1685,  is  a  fine  piece  of  architecture, 
of  steamers  runs  in  connection,  to  St  John  on  the  Very  few  monuments  deserve  to  be  mentioned, 
east)  and  Portland  and  Boston  on  the  west  A  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  parish  church, 
tri-weekly  stage  runs  northerly  to  the  interior  built  by  the  English,  wnich  is  a  fine  building  witn 
100  miles,  connecting  with  the  upper  valley  a  lofty  spire.  Manufactures  are  unimportant, 
of  the  St.  John  river  in  the  province  of  New  except  those  of  tulle  (bobbinet),  which  employ 
Bmnswick,  and  two  daily  stages  run  to  the  west  no  less  than  600  looms,  each  loom  requiring  the 
The  Qty  contains  8  churches,  16  school  houses,  attendance  of  a  number  of  workmen,  beside  8,600 
1  hi^  sdftool,  and  1  academy.  Education  ii  women  and  children  for  the  preliminary  prepa- 
gratoitoaa.  The  average  annual  attendance  at  rations.  This  branch,  as  well  as  others,  would 
the  Bcbods  is  700.  The  amount  of  money  raised  have  been  stiU  more  prosperous,  if  not  prevented 
by  volontary  taxation  in  1858  was  $16,000,  or  by  the  war  regulations  governing  the  country 
about  1  per  cent  upon  the  full  market  value  of  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  fortress.  The  principal 
the  property  aaseBsed.  It  was  Ibr  schools  $8,000,  trade  of  Galais  consists  in  carriages,  French 
itreets  and  highways  $2,000,  poor  $2,000,  city  wines,  brandies,  and  eggs,  exported  to  Great 
ezpeuaes  $2,500,  interest  deficiencies,  &o.^  $3,-  Britain,  for  which  are  received  in  return  butter 
600,  state  and  county  taxes  $8,000.  Within  the  and  leather  firom  Ireland.  Vessels  are  fitted 
eity  limita,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  lies  8t  out  for  the  mackerel,  herring,  and  cod  fisheriea. 
CixHx  or  Big  island,  on  which  Pierre  dn  Gast,  The  coasting  is  more  important  than  the  foreign 
Sieor  de  Honts,  wintered  in  1604~'5,  on  the  trade.  At  present,  the  principal  dependence  of 
▼cyage  in  which  he  founded  Port  Royal  in  Nova  Calais  is  on  the  resort  of  travellers  to  and  fix>m 
Scotia,  the  first  permanent  French  settlement  in  England,  which  is  somewhat  dimimshed  by.  the 
Americai.  competition  of  Boidogne.  It  has  daily  commu* 
CALAIS^  a  seaport  town  of  France,  depart*  nicationby  steamer  with  several  English  porta^ 
swat  of  Pis  de  Galais,  on  the  straits  of  Dover,  29  and  he^  had  telegraphic  communication  by  a 
miles  K.  K.  £.  of  Boulogne,  226  miles  N.  N.  W.  cable  across  the  channel  since  1851.  The  port 
of  PfirisL  It  had  once  some  pretension  to  an-  is  of  easy  access,  and  can  admit  vessels  of  400  or 
tkpiity,  being  regarded  by  the  learned  as  the  500  tons,  but  is  laid  bare  at  ebb  tide.  The  en- 
P^rtuM  lUui,  whence  Casar  aailed  for  England ;  trances  in  1858  consiBted  of  1,604  foreign  ves- 
bat  it  haa  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  this  sels,  representing  178,876  tons;  of  58  coasting 
honor  belonged  to  the  little  village  of  Wissant  yesseds^  tonnage,  8,197;  and  the  clearances  of 
Caltis  is  not  mentioned  before  the  11th  century,  1,806  foreign  yeeeels,  tonnage  140,866 ;  and  of  44 
vben  in  997  Baldwin  lY.,  count  of  Flanders,  inthecoastinff  trade,  tonnage  8,079.  In  1857,  the 
improved  the  port,  which  was  protected  by  the  entrances  and  clearances  of  foreign  vessels  were 
creetioa  of  2  towers.  In  1224^  Philip  of  France,  collectively  2,808,  tonnage  424,000.  The  town 
eoont  of  Burgundy,  built  a  wall  around  the  conununioateabytheAawiththeBtQuentinca- 
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sbI,  and  by  a  branch  with  the  northern  raS-  esoae  miyestj,  he  is  hardly  surpaaMd  by  1117 

road,  both  which  fiunlitieB  have  latebr  enhanced  liying  pMnter. 

its  inland  trade.  Daniel  O'Oonnell  was  edn-  OALAMIANES,  the  name  of  a  groop  of  id- 
eated in  the  Jesnit  college  here  fbr  the  priest-  anda,  and^  prOTince  of  tiie  Phi]i[it£ie  aroMpel- 
hood.  Piganlt-Lebrun  was  bom  here,  ana  Lady  ago.  The  gronp  consists  of  the  large  Uandi : 
Hamilton,  Nelson's  Emma,  died  here  in  1815.  Bosnagan,  Galamian,  linaoapan,  Ooran,  Dmos- 
Pop.  11,000,  comprismg  about  400  English.  ran,  Iloe,  Lntaya,  Oarandaga,  and  about  S40 

CALAMANCO,  a  woollen  stuff  Si  a  fine  unimportant  islands  and  islets.    This  groim  and 

gloss,  and  chequered  in  the  warp,  the  checks  the  northern  portion  of  the  mat  islsnd  of  Pi- 

appearing  on  the  right  side.    It  is  manufiictured  lawan,  called  Paragua,  oonstatote  the  provisos 

in  England,  and  eztensiyely  in  the  Netherlands,  which  is  the  poorest  and  least  popdouB  of  tlM  85 

CALAMANDER  WOOD,  the  hardest  and  divisions  constituting  the  {^[Mtnlsh  FhifippiDeL 
most  beautlM  species  of  all  the  fancy  woods  im-  Area  about  2,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  17,890.  Toe  in- 
ported  from  Ceylon.  It  is  so  hard  that  edge-  habitants  of  the  group  s^  of  the  Spsniah  por- 
tools  cannot  work  it,  and  it  has  to  be  shaped  tionpfPa]awan,areof  the  Bisaya race;  and  hive 
by  rasps  and  files.  It  exhibits  great  richness  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  theSptmik 
and  variety  of  color,  very  different  shades  being  missionaries.  Since  the  oonvenion,  the  impror^ 
dosely  intermixed,  the  prevailing  one  being  ment  in  the  oondition  of  the  Parsgoans,  e6p^ 
a  fine  chocolate.  It  is  so  expensive  that  it  is  olally,  has  been  most  notable;  before  this  ooco^ 
imported  only  occasionally.  rence  they  lived  in  naked  savagery,  like  th« 

CALAMBuCO,  a  valuable  timber  tree,  found  southern  Palawans,  who  recognise  the doninioft 
alone  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  island  of  of  the  piratical  sultan  of  800100 ;  at  the  prenot 
Luzon.  For  shipbuilding  it  is  esteemed  in  the  day  the  Paraguans  live  in  oommunitles,  in  aeat 
Philippines  as  superior  to  the  live  oak,  or  the  dwellings  of  their  own  oonstruotion;  tbeynuft* 
teak.  It  resembles  the  latter  when  dressed,  has  nfacture  their  own  dothing,  and  their  sgricnl- 
the  same  dark  nnctuous  appearance,  and  like  it  tural  and  mechanical  implements;  th^ export 
is  never  attacked  by  the  omnivorous  and  ter-  ratana,  bees*  wax,  and  biras'  nests;  andcootrib* 
ribly  destructive  white  ant  of  the  Malay  arohi-  ute  a  substantial  amount  of  revenue  to  tbe 
pelf^.  Several  colonial  ships  built  of  this  support  of  the  beneficent  goTemmeot,  whidi 
timber,  60  years  ago,  are  reported  to  be  still  has  done  incompiu«bly  more  to  advanoe  the 
seaworthy.  The  experiments  made  at  the  arse-  welfare  of  ita  Indian  aabjecta,  than  anj  other 
nal  of  Manila  upon  oalambuco  wood  exhibit  European  gavemmentintheeastemhennspben. 
great  strength  and  elasticity.  Beside  diips,  a  The  Calamianes  group  doea  not  partake  of  the 
great  varied  of  agricultunu,  mechanical,  and  volcanic  character  of  Lnson,  ana  other  greit 
warlike  instruments  are  made  from  this  timber,  islands  (tf  the  archipelago ;  it  is  much  lose  prodoo* 
This  name  is  also  given  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  tive,  8al(}ect  to  a  not,  hnmid,  and  ineslobriou 
to  a  tree  which  produces  an  odoraeroua  wood,  atmoephere^  and  the  agricultural  labon  of  the 
the  agila,  or  eagle  wood,  and  aloes  wood  of  inhabitants  are  greatiy  thwarted  b7  the  de- 
commerce.  It  is  found  chiefiy  in  Siam,  the  atmctive  voracity  of  great  numbers  of  wild  ho^ 
Malay  peninsula,  and  in  the  northern  portion  porcupines,  doer,  squirrels,  pairots,  and  other 
of  Sumatra:  but  is  also  found  in  the  Indian  animals  and  birds.  This  superabundsaoe  d 
peninsula,  wnere  it  is  called  o^Aortf;  andhencci  wild  animal  life  prevails  mostly  in  the  iilea^ 
it  is  sometimes  named  by  the  Malays,  kayn-  Busnagan  and  Calamian,  The  inhabltsntB  m 
gharu.  The  perfomed  wood  is  supposed  to  be  oftentunes  disposed  to  return  to  their  fonser 
a  diseased  tumor  in  the  tree,  arising  frcon  the  sylvan  life,  when  snbdatenoe  was  so  eaiilr  Jf^ 
wound  of  a  timber  worm.  The  thickened,  re-  cured  by  the  chase ;  bnt  th^  philaothnpM 
sinous  sap  formed  in  these  tumors,  is  used  as  Spaniah  pastors  encourage  and  aid  them  in  the 
an  incense  in  all  eaatem  oountries.  There  is  constructionof  better  dc?enoes  for  the  preeer^ 
much  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  Eaat  tions  of  the  fruita  of  thcdr  aflrioultural  Isbon, 
Indian  natnnlists,  relative  to  tbe  tree  yielding  and  impress  upon  them  the  advantages  of  ^ 
the  genuine  agila ;  and  thia  perfume  and  aloes  tematio  labor,  and  the  oomforti  of  drifiatkA 
wood  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  products  of  which  spring  from  it 
different  trees ;  but  it  is  the  heart  of  the  hayu'  CALAMINE.  This  name  is  given  to  S  diib^ 
hiUmlbak^  or  oalambuco  tree,  which  produces  ent  ores  of  sine,  one  <tf  whioh  is  tbe  m!M^ 
the  aloes  wood,  and  in  the  bark  the  agila  is  and  the  other  the  carbonate.  The  most  coo- 
formed.  The  agila  doea  not  yield  ita  exciting  mon  ore  worked  for  sine  la  the  anhydroos  car- 
aroma  until  it  18  burned ;  but  the  calambnoo  bonate.  It  occurs  crystaUiaed  in  rhooboidil 
or  aloes  diflbses  its  fragrance  when  rubbed  in  forms,  of  vitreous  lustrci  and  a  little  peinj* 
the  hands.  of  white,  yellowish  grav,  or  brown  color,  mm- 

CALAME,  AisxAiTDBi,  a  living  Swiss  land-  transparent  or  opaque,  in  forma  botmidsl,  ^ 

scape  painter,  of  NeufchAteJ,  who  settied  at  an  lactitic,  and  renuorm,  and  in  crystaube  io^o^ 

early  age  in  Geneva,  where  he  becttne  the  pupU  tations.    Its  hardness  is  6,  ita  specific  gravity^ 

of  Diday,  and  whither  he  returned  after  having  to  446.    It  contains  oxide  of  ainc  6iM,  and  es^ 

spent  some  time  at  Rome.    He  has  produced  bonio  add  85.19.  It  dissolves  with  efforreeeeoee 

pictures  of  the  most  prominent  scenes  of  the  in  adds,  and  is  also  soluble  in  ammonia  modtfv^ 

Alpi^  and  in  hia  power  to  render  their  piotur-  ]y  heated.  It  ocoon  in  thidcbeda  and  irrvo*^ 
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imoiigoBlofliMmiodQiofiliOBeooiidA-  a  cpedman  at  Leeds.    Th^  are  generally  con* 

17  nd  metamorphio  fonnatbos.    It  is  rarely  veited  into  sandstone,  ahale,  or  fire-olay,whioh« 

tnad  nnmized  with  oxide  of  iron  and  the  sili-  ever  of  these  rocks  it  may  be,  in  which  they 

ate  of  sioo.    It  is  eztendvely  wcnked  for  the  are  found.    They  have  nsoally  been  regarded 

jfodnetioQ  of  xino  paint  atVieiUe  Hontagne,  as  cryptogamons  plants  of  the  s^iMta  family ; 

between  Li6ge  ana  Aix  la  OhapeUe.    In  this  but  by  the  investigations  of  Brongniart,  it  ap- 

flooBtiy  it  ialovind  associated  with  hematite  iron  pears  that  these  obsoore  stems  cannot  belong 

ORS^  luad  also  with  the  sidphnret  of  lead  or  to  any  tribe  of  flowerless  plants,  bat  are  more 

gtlena.    It  is  worked  near  Bethlehem,  Lehi^^  nearly  idlied  to  the  gjnnnospermoas  diootyle- 

eoi,  PemL,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ltficaster.    It  dons.    Bat  Professor  wUliamson,  while  he  ad- 

)idescrib6dinDana*s*'IOneralogy''by  thename  mits  their  remarkableaffinities  with  this  fiamily, 

of  Smithsonite.  Thehydroos  silicate  oif  anc^  also  is  of  opinion  that  the  arrangement  of  their  ti»- 

eiDed  eleotro-oalamine,  often  accompanies  the  soes  Offers  widely  from  that  of  all  known  forms 

snhydrooa  carbonate^  and  it  is  nsoally  the  two  of  gymnosperms. 

minerala  mixed  which  are  dedgnated  by  the  OALAMUS  (6r.  gakoftog).  L  A  sort  of  reed, 

name  of  wJsmina.    It  occois  in  forms  smiilar  whidi  the  andents  nsed  as  apen  for  writing  on 

to  those  of  the  carbonate,  and  in  ciystals  de-  pardunent  or  papyrus.      Those   whioh    came 

rived  from  a  rhomboidal  prism.    Its  hardness  mm  Egjrpt  and  Onidos  were  the  most  esteemed. 

is  4JS, or  when  erystalliaed,  6 ;  itsspedflc  grav-  When  the  calamus  became  blunt,  it  was  shorp- 

ity  from  8.16  to  8.49.    It  dissolves  bv  the  idd  of  ened  with  a  knife.    It  was  split  into  two  nibs, 

heat  in  SDlpharicormuriatic  add,  and  gelatinises  like  our  modem  pens.    This  instrument  must 

on  cooling.   It  becomes  strongly  dectnc  by  heat|  not  be  confounded  with  the  stilus,  whioh  was 

to  wJuch  property  it  owes  its  name.    Its  com*  only  used  for  writing  on  wax  tablets,    n.  In 

positioo  IS  silica  25.1,  oxide  of  zinc  67.4^  and  the  pastoral  poets  of  antiquity,  a  pipe  of  reed, 

water  7.5. — ^In  pharmacy,  the  term  calamine  is  on  whidi  enamored  shepherds  would  play ;  in 

nplied  only  to  the  native  carbonate,  which  has  construction  probably  resembling  a  modem  fife 

dwaya  been  employed  in  an  impure  state.    It  or  flageolet 

is  often  sold,  too,  <tf  a  spurious  quality,  consist-  OMJlMY,   L  Edmund,  an  Englidi  Presby- 

iBg  principally  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  carbo-  terian  divme,  bom  in  London  in  Feb.  1600,  died 

nste  of  luna,  with  mere  traces  of  zinc    It  is  at  Eofidd,  Oct  29, 1666.    He  was  educated  to 

said  that  the  miners  in  £ng^d  recognize  2  his  baocMdaureate  at  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge. 

kinds  of  oalamine ;  one^  which  they  call  brass  ca-  But  at  that  time  the  Arminian  controversy 

]snnne,ia  sold  to  the  makers  of  brass ;  and  tite  ran  high,  and  Pembroke  was  in  the  interest  at 

other,  baryta  calamine,  whidi  is  the  amorphous  the  Armmian  party.    Tounff  Calamv  expressed 

nlphate  of  baryta,  is  sold  to  the  dragoists  himself  with  so  much  freedom  in  mvor  of  the 

ht  nattve   cartwnate   of  zinc     In  medical  oppodtelaith  that  he  was  cut  off  from  a  fellow- 

preparationa  calamine  is  heated  to  redness,  and  w^  He  was,  however,  bv  Dr.  Fdton,  bishop 

redaeed  to  an  impalpablepowder.    Bythiscal-  of  £ly,  appointed  to  a  Tioarage,  and  at  the 

ctnatioa  it  is  oonverted  into  oxide  of  dnc,  mix-  death  of  his  patron  was  i4>pointed  lectprer  at 

ed  with  the  impurities  of  the  ore.    In  this  state  Bury  8t  Edmund^s.     Meanwhile,  he  became 

it  is  esUed  prepared  calamine    It  is  used  as  an  more  and  more  opposed  to  the  hiffh-churoh 

«rtenul  spplication  only,  sometimes  in  the  form  partv.    Finally,  on  the  publication  of  the  Scot- 

of  eeratc  but  more  commonly  it  is  dusted  upon  tidi  liturgy  and  the  ^*Book  of  Sports,*'  Oalamy 

ulesateaand  excoriated  pariL  upon  wUch  it  Idt  the  establidied  diurch,  and  qpoke  and  acted 

acts  as  a  mild  astringent  and  exmcoant    In  plainly  as  a  non-conformiiBt.    Sy  the  earl  of 

eooseqiieoee  of  the  impurities  oi  this  article,  Essex  he  was  presented  with  the  living  of 

csriMoatd  of  rino,  obtamed  by  precipitation,  is  Bodiford,  whidi  podtion  he  was  compelled  to 

SDfastitatedforitinthe**nniteaStatesPhtfina-  resign,  on  account  of  his  health,  soon  after. 

eopona.*'  He  now  removed  to  London,  and  wss  afterward 

OALAIOS^  statoaryaadembosserofAthens,  diosen  minister  of  8t  Mary,  Aldermanbury.   He 

was  a  contempoiary  c^  Phidias^  and  flooridied  acted  a  prominent  part  as  a  non-confom&st  di- 

between  467  and  429  B.  0.     Pliny  bestows  vine,  though  a  moderate  one,  during  the  rest  of 

the  higbeat  waiseB  upon  his  horses.    Among  his  life    Although  an  opponent  of  epiBCopaDy, 

his  moat  celebrated  works  were  astatue  inmet-  his  opinions  of  which  he  publidied  in  atreatisc 

d  of  Apollo  Alexicacoa^  in  Athens,  in  429  B.  he  strenuoody  urged  the  propriety  of  oood 

CL,  and  whidi  has  erroneoudy  been  supposed  treatment  to  Oharies,  and  wss  in  fkvor  of  the 

to  be  the  Apollo  Belvedere ;  a  colossd  statue  of  restoration.    When,  therefore,  it  was  decided 

ApoQo  in  bronze,  80  cubita  in  hdffht,  whidi  to  invite  the  exiled  s(hi  to  the  throne  of  his 

was  taken  to  Rome  by  Loeullus ;  and  a  Jupiter  ftither,  Oalamy  was  appointed  as  one  of  the 

Anmoa  consecrsted  by  Pindar  at  Thebes.  oommisdon  for  that  punMse.    Oalamy  had  been 

OALAMTTE,  an  extinctspedes  of  fossil  plants  an  active  member  of  the  assembly  of  divines, 

found  abondantiy  in  the  strata  of  the  cod  for-  appointed  by  the  house  of  lords  in  1641  to  re- 

nurtico,  bat  entirely  wanting  above  the  seconda-  port  a  plan  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  ecde- 

ryibmiatkMu    lliey  arelaigecyUndricdstems^  siastical  difficulties  of  the  realm.    This  was  a 

srtieolated  at  intervds  lUw  the  reed,  uid  some-  project  congenid  to  his  views  and  temper.    80 

times  14  inches  in  diameter,  as  is  seen  in  wngi  therefore,  as  there  was  any  hope  of  ao- 
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complishing  it  through  the  agenoiee  and  on  tho    study  of  the  natural  edenoes;  bt 
plan  then  suggested,  he  retamed  his  position ;    (to  use  his  own  expression)  diYij 


bat  flSMonas 

liYine  truth  bad 

t>at  when  the^ayoy  oonferenoe  failei  of  any  flashed  upon  his  mind,  he  threw  all  lus  boob 

such  result)  he  made  one  more  unsucoessful  at-  into  the  nver  Jumna,  and  consecrated  the  net 

tempt,  and  then,  on  the  passage  of  the  uniform-  of  his  life  to  religion.    After  having  oompletod 

ity  act  (1662),  resigned  his  Uving,  having  pre-  his  extensive  travels,  he  returned  to  hisnatiTO 

vionsly  declined  a  bishopric  from  the  royal  town,  where  he  stood  in  the  odor  of  unctitj. 

&vor,  because  of  the  strenuous  conditions  with  Even  miracles  were  ascribed  to  him,  and  to  this 

which  the  ffift  was  accompanied.    For  the  re-  day  devout  Mussulmans  make  a  pilgrimage  to 

mainder  of  his  life  he  live((  in  retirement,  ven-  his  grave. 

turing  to  preach  only  on  one  occasion  (in  the       OALANDSOOG,  a  village  of  Holland,  oa  the 

absence  of  the  curate  of  tne  church  he  fre-  Kcnlhsea.    It  was  the  scene  c^  a  victory  suned, 

quented),  on  which  occasion  he  gave  offence  to  after  great  loss,  by  the  allied  British  and  Baa* 

tne  royal  party,  and  was  imprisoned  in  New-  sian  forces  over  the  Dutoh,  Aug.  27, 1799. 
gate.    He  was  soon,  however,  released.    The       GALAS,  Jbak,  a  French  Ptotestant,  bora 

great  fire  of  London  so  affected  him  that  itpr&-  in  1698,  in  Languedoc,  martyrized  March  9, 

cipitated  his  death.    II.  Edmund,  the  granoson  1762.    He  was  a  merchant  at  Toolooaef  hii 

of  the  above,  bom  in  London  in  1671,  died  wife  an  English  lady  of  French  extraction.  One 

June  8, 1782,  was  educated  in  England  and  at  evening  in  Oct  1761,  after  the  family  had  re- 

tlie  university  of  Utrecht,  where  he  ex\joyed  the  tired  from  supper,  his  eldest  sod.  Maro  Antoine, 

distinguished  favor  of  many  literary  men.    He  a  young  man  addicted  to  gamDliog,  aod  of  a 

had  the  offer  of  a  professor's  chair  in  the  uni-  gloomy  disposition,  was  found  dead  at  the  en- 

versity  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  declined,  and  trance  to  his  father's  house.    Beside  the  menh 

retumed  to  England,  having  favorable  intro-  bers  of  Calas's  fj&mily,  there  was  at  tbe  tiiM 

ductions  from  scholars  on  the  continent  to  dls-  no  person  in  his  house  excepting  IL  Lavaysse, 

tingulshed  English  divines.    But  Calamy  soon  a  young  gentleman  from  Bor&aux.    When 

determined  to  be  a  non-conformist,  which  de-  the  corpse  of  joxmg  Galas  was  disooTered, 

termination  he  carried  out  with  great  decision  the  greatest  excitement  ensued,  and  tbe  molti* 

and  earnestness  to  the  end  of  his  life.    Beside  tude  of  Toulouse,  who  eq>eciidly  at  that  time 

holding  various  important*  appointments  as  a  labored  under  the  influence  of  religious  agita- 

non-conformist  divine,  he  pubushed  some  works  tion,  ascribed  the  death  of  the  young  mao  to 

which  evince  his  talent  and  zeal.    Among  them  the  fact  that  he  had  intended  to  become  a  con* 

mav  be  mentioned  a  continuation  of  the  ^life  vert  to  the  church  of  Borne,  and  that  his  ftmilf 

ana  Times  of  Baxter,"  which  went  through  2  had  murdered  him  in  order  to  prevent  hia  m- 

editions  during  his  lifetime,  and  brings  the  his-  cession  from  Protestantism.     The  honon  of 

torv  down  to  the  passage  of  the  *^  Occasional  martyrdom  were  paid  to  youns  Calas  by  tbe 

Bill"  (1718);  a  vindication  of  his  grandfather  and  Dominican  friars  and  other  Catholic  bodies  of 

several  other  non-conformists  (1718) ;  and  a  oon-  Toulouse.    He  was  buried  with  great  pomp,  a 

tinuatlqn  of  the  lives  of  €|jected  ministers,  leo-  catafalque  erected  upon  his  grave,  and  aakeletoo 

turers,  masters,  &o.,  aiter  the  restoration  (1728).  placed  upon  it,  with  a  martyr^s  pahn  in  one 

CALANOHA,   Fbxt   Aktonio   dx    la,  a  hand,  and  the  act  of  abjuration  in  the  other. 

Peruvian  writer,  bom  at  Chuquisaca  toward  M.  Oalas  the  &ther  was  sentenced  to  die  on  the 

the  end  of  the  16th  century,  died  near  the  wheel  by  a  tribunal  of  18  judges,  only  5  of 

middle   of  the  17th.     He   was  member  of  whom  dissented  from  the  veraiot    His  7<>^ 

an  Augustine  convent  at  lima,  and  in  1619  est  boy,  doomed  to  exile,  fell  into  the  haodaoi 

prior  of  his  order  at  Tnudllo.     During  the  the  prints,  who.  threw  him  into  a  eoanot, 

earthquake  which   in   that  year  devastated  with  a  view  of  forcing  him  to  allure  OslvininL 

that   city,    Calancha   displayed   the  greatest  The  daughters  were  imprisoned  in  a  nooseiy. 

finnness,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  A  Catholic  servant  in  Calas^s  fiunily.  and  Ur 

his  order,  he  became  of  great  service  to  the  vaysse,  were  acquitted,  although  tnere  was 

frightened  inhabitants.     He  wrote   a  work  much  ill  feeling  against  the  latter,  as  he  waa 

on  Peru,  which  was  publiahed  at  Barcelona  anspeoted  of  bemg  a  missionary  of  the  Hugo^ 

in   1639,  under  the  tiUe  of  Craniea  morck*  note  of  Guienne.    The  wife  succeeded  in  eaeap- 

liModa  del  orden  de  San  AufftuHn  en  el  Peru,  ing  to  Switzerland,  where  Voltaire,  who  theo 

In  1663  an  abridged  French  edition  of  this  resided  at  Ferney,  became  interested  in  the 

work  appeared  at  Toulouse,  under  the  tide  of  ease;  and  it  was  due  to  his  interfereuoe  that 

Hietoire  de  Veglke  du  Perou,  £lie  de  Beaumont  and  other  eminent  law* 

OALANDAR,  Chabaf  bou  Au,  a  Mussul*  yers  took  it  in  hand,  and  obtained  a  revexsal^ 

man  fanatic  and  saint  of  the  13th  century,  the  Judgment  The  Calas  family  were  declaR<l 

At  Delhi  he  became  acquainted  with  Kha4ia  innocent,  and  a  pension  of  $6,000  granted  to 

Coutb  Ouddin,  and  in  Asia  Minor  he  was  on  them  by  Louis  XV. 

terrasofintimaoywithOhamsTabrij;  a  Persian       CALASIO,  Mabio  m,  an  Italian  Hehrev 

poet,  and  with  Maulavi  Boum,  a  Mussulman  scholar,  bom  1650,  in  the  kingdom  of  >aple«» 

mystic,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Maulavi,  died  1620,  perfectea  his  knowledge  of  Bebre«r 

and  the  author  of  the  poem  '^  Masnavi."    In  hia  while  member  of  a  Franciscan  convent  to  aoca 

youth  Calandar  had  devoted  himself  to  the  an  extent  that  he  became  professor  at  B^in^ 
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ndtiitlior  of  a  Hebrew  gnumnar  and  diction-  ehurohes,  iMuraokfl,  hospitak,  and  TftiioTU  pub- 
air.   Hb  Cune,  however,  rests  upon  bis  oon*  lie  buildings.    Mineral  springs  and  stalactitio 
eardsooe  of  the  Bible,  which  gives  not  onlj  the  oaves  exist  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  remains  of 
flebrew,  but  also  the  Latin  version,  affording  at  the  ancient  BUbilifl^  the  birthplace  of  Martial, 
tite  same  time  opportoniUes  of  comparing  the  are  not  far  ofL    Pop.  in  1952,  6,885. 
text  with  the   ^yriao,  Arabic,  and   Ohaldee  OALATBAVA,    Josi    Mabia,    a    Spanish 
hBgiisges.     This  worl^  which  is  highly  valued  statesman,  bom  at  Herida,  Feb.  26,  1781,  died 
br  tiidologians  of  all  denominations,  was  pub-  Jan.  24, 1846.    A  lawyer  by  profession,  he  dis- 
bbed  one  year  after  his  death,  at  the  expense  tingnished  himself  as  an  orator  in  the  cortes  of 
of  the  popes  Paol  V.  and  Gregory  XY.,  and  Leon  and  Cadiz,  and  was  exiled  in  1816  on  ac- 
adited  by  one  of  Galasio's  friends,  Michel  Ange  count  of  his  liberal  principles.    In  1820.  when 
de  Saint  Bomnle.    A  2d  edition,  revised  by  the  new  constitution  was  promulgated,  ne  was 
Botnain,  appeared  at  London  in  1747,  but  the  allowed  to   return,  was   elected  to   the  na- 
original  emtion.  is  the  best  tional  cortes  by  his  native  district,  and  took  a 
CALASUN6AT,  the  name  of  a  numerous  prominent  position  in  opposition  to  Martinez 
tribe  of  once  piratical  savages,  inhabiting  the  de  la  Bosa.    During  the  revolution  of  1823,  he 
Spanish  province  of  Misnmis,  in  the  island  of  officiated  as  minister  of  justice  under  the  revo- 
M'mdano.    Ten  years  ago  this  people  were  in  lutionary  government,  at  Seville  and  Cadiz,  but 
the  lowest  state  d  nature  in  which  man  is  on  the  advent  of  a  French  army  in  aid  of  Ferr 
found,  seeking  shelter  with  apes  in  tree  tops  dinand  YIL.  he  was  obliged  to  escspe  to  £ng« 
and  the  defts  of  rocks,  and,  like  them,  subsist-  land,  where  he  remained  until  1830,  and  where 
ing  upon  the  raw  produce  of  the  forest  and  the  he  continued  to  agitate  as  member  of  the  Junta 
water.   &2849ami8sion  was  established  among  of  Bayonne.    In  1884,  after  the  death  of  the 
them  by  Spanish  missionaries,  of  Uie  same  inde<  king,  he  brought  about  the  establishment  of 
htigMe  and  devoted  dass  who  have  brou^t  juntaa  at  Ba£[joz,  Baragossa,  &o^  which  pro- 
shoot  sQch  i«markable  changes  in  the  mental  claimed  the  constitution  of  1812 ;  and  the  result 
tod  phyncal  condition  of  many  of  the  wild  of  this  agitation  was  that,  on  June  18^  1837, 
tribes  of  the  Philippine  archipelago.    The  Cala-  Maria  Christina  promulgated   a   constitution 
tongays  have  abandoned  their  old  haunts  in  the  more  adapted  to  tiie  requirements  of  the  peo- 
inseosBsibLe  jangles  bordering  upon  the  Gnnnng  pie.    For  some  time  he  was  member  of  the 
loagawaa  range  of  mountains,  and  are  now  to  cabinetasminister  of  Justice,  but  dissenting  from 
be  seen  established  in  communities,  cultivating  the  policy  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  he  tendered  his 
the  soQ  of  the  plains  that  border  upon  the  Lu-  resignation.  He  continued,  however,  to  organize 
pagan  and  Leagan  riverB,^and  the  bay  of  Ilygau.  juntas,  and,  owing  to  his  machinations,  Espar- 
GoQiiderable  quantities  of  grain  gold  have  been  tero's  deposition  from  the  regency  was  decided 
reeeotly  discovered  in  several  streams  deaoend-  upon  by  the  cortes,  Aug.  16,  1843.     Subse- 
isg  froim  Gnnnng  Inagawan,  and  a  large  portion  ouently  Calatrava  was  elected  member  of  the 
of  the  Oalasangays  are  actively  enga^^  in  gold  Spani^  senate  by  several  provinces,  and  this 
washing.    The  aoriferous  soils  of  Mindsoo  £&ve  nomination  was  ratified  by  Queen  Isabel  U., 
long  been  esteemed,  by  well-informed  Spamarda  soon  after  her  advent  to  the  Spanish  throne, 
in  &e  Fbilq^pinea,  as  much  richer  than  those  of  CALATRAVA  LA  YIEJA,  a  ruined  city  of 
Borneo^  Somatra,  Celebes,  or  of  any  other  por-  Spain,  on  the  Guadiana.    It  contains  the  re- 
tioo  oi  the  Malay  archipelaga    But  the  wild  muns  of  the  ancient  dty  of  Calatrava,  which 
aad  apparently  irreclaimable  character  of  the  dnringthe  middle  ages  was  oonmdered  the  key  of 
nortima  tribes  of  Mindano,  and  the  desperate  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  was  well  fortified.    The 
ferocity  of  the  Lanun  pintes,  who  possess  its  knights,  of  Calatrava,  members  of  a  military 
nothem  coast,  have  effectuidlv  checked  Span-  order  fbunded  here  in  1168,  distinguished  them- 
ish  enterprise  upon  the  iskmd  nntil  recently,  selyes  by  their  exploits  in  the  Moorish  contests, 
The  missionaries  have  opened  the  way  to  the  but  with  the  lapse  of  years  the  institution  grad- 
gold  regions,  and  to  many  valuable  products  ually  degenerated,  and  toward  the  dose  of  the 
pocoliar  to  this  island ;  and  should  their  success  16th  century  the  grand-mastership  was  united 
with  other  tribes  be  eoual  to  what  has  been  ef-  to  the  crown.    Since  1808  it  has  oeen  used  as 
fected  among  the  Calasun^ys,  the  island  of  an  order  of  merit    The  ancient  name  of  Cala- 
Miadano,  deemed  hitherto  inaccessible  on  ao-  trava  was  Oretum  or  Oria. 
count  of  the  finocity  of  its  people,  will  present  CALAVERAS,  a  county  in  the  N.  cen- 
ai  interesting  a  spectacle  as  Luzon  or  New  tnd  part  of  California,  bordering  on  Utah,  and 
Zealand,  whidi  exhibit  tb^  best  specimens  of  a  bounded  on  the  S.  £.  by  the  Stanislaus  river, 
leoent  barbarism  converted  to  civilization.  It  comprises  an  area  of  8,000  sq.  m.    The  Sier- 
CALATATUD,  a  Spanish  town  in  the  prov-  ra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  range  of  California,  paasea 
inoe  of  Saragoasa^  on  the  Jalon.    The  desolate  through  its  centre,  and  it  is  drained  by  the 
and  hiif  minona  condition  of  its  streets  destroys  Calaveras.  Mokelnmne,  Walker's,  and  Carson'a 
the  favorable  impression  produced  by  tiie  ex-  rivers.    On  Chyote  creek,  4  miles  S.  of  Valle- 
temal  appearance  of  the  town.    It  stands  in  the  cito,  are  9  natural  bridges.    Mining,  especially 
midst  of  a  fertile  district,  and  provisions  of  all  for  quartz,  employs  a  large  proportion  of  the 
kinds  are  dieap.  There  are  some  factories  in  the  capital  of  the  inhabitants.    The  productiona 
towuy  beode  an  episcopal  palaoCi  convents,  in  1866  were  estimated  at  26,496  bushels  of 
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wheat,  67,181  of  barley,  and  10,040  of  oata.  Thia  is  alao  ezpeUed  b/  heal,  the  minanl  being 

There  were  14  saw  milla,  1  grist  mill,  26  quarts  then  oonyerted  into  qnioUune^  orthe  protoxide 

mills,  and  2  newspaper  offices.    Value  of  real  of  oaldom.    The  proportion  of  tins  in  cdcu^ 

estate,  $219,125.     Capital,  Mokelmnne  HiU.  oosspar  is  66  per  cent,  sndof  csrbo^add 

Pop.  in  1862,  20,192.  44  per  cent    Some  of  tbe  finest  specimoia  of 

GALA VEkAS,  a  river  of  Oalifomia,  rises  this  mineral  are  from  the  Bessie  lead  mine  of 

among  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  If  eva-  St.  Lawrenoe  oo.,  N.  Y.,  where  a  sin^  erysUl 

da,  in  Calaveras  oo.,  and  after  a  westerly  and  was  found  weighing  166  lbs.    It  is  a  conmoD 

south-westerly  oourse  loins  the  San  Joaquin  ^gne  in  metiulio  veins,  and  often  fonns  rau 

river  in  the  oountjr  of  that  name.  m  rook  formations  of  almost  all  ages,  even  when 

CALCAGNIKI,  Cbuo,  an  Italian  scholar,  no  ores  are  present.    It  possesses  no  vsloe  dif- 

bom  atFerrara,  Sept  17,  1479,  died  Aug.  27.  ferent  from  that  of  ordmary  limeetoDei;  aod 

1641.    After  having  served  in  the  arm&s  of  these  are  from  their  great  abondaooe  moeh 

the  empesor  MaTimflian  and  of  Pope  Julius  more  cheaply  obtained  for  the  manofiiotare  of 

n.,  and  been  employed  on  diplomatio  missions  to  quioklhne,  or  for  fluxes  of  ores,  than  the  071- 

Bome  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  Alfonso  L,  he  teUized  mineral  oonld  be. 

became,  on  his  return,  canon  of  the  cathedral.  CALCAREOUS  SPRINGS.  Rdnwster,eoB- 

and  professor  of  literature  at  the  university  01  taining  carbonic  add  gas,  and  other  wttm 

his  native  town.    Of  his  writings,  which  in-  idso  more  higl^y  charged  with  thii  gss,  bie 

dude  treatises  on  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  the  property  d  dissolving  the  carbonate  of  lime 

some  poetry,  his  QiuB$tionum  BputoUearum  they  come  in  contact  with,  as  they  perooliie 

UM 111.  (Amberg,  1608\  his  Ds  itotis  .SSgyp-  through  the  strata  of  rook  beneath  tiie  8Qr£u& 

UaeU  OommentariiUj  and  his  essays  on  some  of  When  the  water  rises  in  springs,  it  ooom 

the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  antiquity,  are  diarged  with  calcareous  matter;  and  as  it 

the  most  interesting.    He  was  a  friend  and  evaporates,  this  load  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 

correspondent  of  Soaliger,  Aloiati,  and  other  calcareous  incrustations.    Such  springs  noe- 

eminent  scholars  of  his  day.  times  rise  through  granitio  rooks  snd  other 

CALCAIRE  GROSSIER,  the  building  stone  formations,  which  contain  little  or  do  fiiM- 

of  Paris,  constituting  with  the  blue  clay  of  the  stone,  this  being  in  these  instances  supplied  to 

basin  of  London,  which  contauiB  many  identical  the  water  from  some  distant  formatiooi  it  bed 

diells,  and  may  be  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  flowed  through.    By  this  provision  of  naian 

calcaire,  the  types  of  the  eocene  tertiaiy  series,  the  carbonate  of  lime  required  by  shell-fish  sod 

as  established  by  the  English  geolo^t  Ij^elL  plants  is  distributed  abundantiv  in  places  that 

CALOAR,  JoBAH  BrmuLS  tav,  a  ilemish  would  otherwise  be  destitute  of  it  It  is  stated 

painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  bom  at  Oalcar  in  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that  In  central  Fttnee,  a 

thedndhy  of  Geves,  in  1499.  died  in  Naples,  1646,  district  where  the  primary  rodcs  are  unnsnallj 

studied  at  Venice  under  Titian,  and  subsequentiy  destitute  of  limestone,  springs  copiously  charged 

practised  his  art  at  Naples.  He  excelled  inlmitat-  with  carbonate  of  lime  rue  up  through  the 

ing  the  manner  of  Titian  and  of  Raphael    At  granite  and  gneiss  Some  of  these  are  tbennal, 

Padua  he  designed  the  illustrations  to  Vesali^s  and  probably  derive  their  origin  from  the  deep 

anatomical  work,  which  for  a  long  time  were  source  of  volcanic  heat  onoe  so  active  in  that 

ascribed  to  Titian.  Rubens  possessed  a  ^Nativi-  region.    One  of  these  springs  near  dermoDt 

tor*'  by  him,  in  which  the  ught  proceeded  from  has  formed  by  its  incmstatiotts  an  etefsted 

the  infiut,  which  at  the  duith  of  Rubens  was  mound  of  travertine,  or  white  ooneretioosi^ 

purchased  by  Sandrart,  who  subsequentiy  sold  limestone,  840  feet  in  lengti^  and  at  its  tenu- 

It  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand.    One  of  his  por-  nation  16  feet  high  and  12  wide.    Another  in 

traits  of  a  male  flgure  with  red  beard,  ezeouted  the  same  region  rises  in  a  gndas  coontrvstthe 

by  him  in  1640^  in  the  Louvre.                    ^  foot  of  a  volcanio  oone^  at  least  SO  nmesfrom 

CALCAREOUS  SPAR,  also  called  calo  spar,  any  calcareous  rock.     The  depont  of  theie 

the  venr  common  mineral,  crystalliaed  carbon-  sprinas  is  often  a  spongy,  porous  sahstsooe 

ate  of  lune.    It  is  remarkable  for  the  great  va»  c«Uea  calcareous  tufk,  or  ^o  ti^.    It  tskes  the 

riety  of  its  crystalline  forms  derived  flrom  its  impression  of  the  ol^ects  it  endosss,  ss  ksvei, 

primary  obtuse  rhomboid,  no  less  than  600  twigs,  and  brandies  of  treeiL  and  rsCdns  the 

modifications  having  been  described  and  fig-  forms,  ifnot  the  material  itsdf^  in  its  solid  sob- 

ured.    It  is  seen  in  a  pure  state  in  the  trans-  stance.    When  ftublv  quarried,  it  is  easily  cot 

parent  rhomboidal  crystals  of  Iceland  ^mut,  so  into  any  ahape.  and  is  therefore  convenieot)^ 

called  because  the  finest  were  oriffinaUy  brought  applied  to  building  purposes.     The  Oreeiss 

flrom  Iceland.    These  exhibit  the  property  of  temples  of  Ptostnm  are  built  of  it^  and  thestoM 

double  refraction  most  perfsctiy.    Cuoareous  has  m  them  assumed  great  strength  and  solidity, 

spar  is  white  or  transparent,  except  when  In  the  central  parts   of  New  York,  «q^ 

mixed  with  some  forei^  ingredienta,  wUch  dally  in  the  vicmifar  of  Seneca  and  Cijvg* 

i^ipart  to  it  various  diadea.    It  is  so  soft  as  to  lakes,  depodta  of  tnis  nature  ars  very  tr^ 

be  eadly  cut  with  a  knife,  its  hardness  bdng  quent.    They  form  beds  of  marl  beneath  maek 

rated  at  S.6-8.6.    Its  spedfio  gravity  is  S.6-  swamps,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  poods  sad  Iskei 

2.77.   Adds  dissolve  it  readily,  causing  a  atrong  Wherever   the  cdcareoua   water  flows,  the 

effbrvescence  as  the  oarbonio  add  is  expdied.  aquatic  plant  charQ  grows  atmndantly,  so  m 
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to  obttnict  the  wster  ooones,  and  ea^oined  for  ezpelMiig  theyolatile  oarbonic  aoid, 

Toder  its  lemoral  neeeaaary.    As  the  plant  water,  and  anlphnr,  and  thna  preparing  the  orea 

grovi,  its  slema  become  inonuted  with  carbo-  for  redaction.    Qnarts  and  other  hard  atonea, 

Htoof  lime,  and  new  green  growth  continnea  intended  to  be  reduced  to  powder  for  nae  in 

todioot  oat  bejond,  which  ia  soon  to  be  filled  glaaa-making  or  pottery,  are  rendered  brittle  bv 

n  with  the   aame   atony  incmatation.     The  bringing  them  to  a  white  heat  and  then  bqo- 

ibundance  of  calcareous  matter  ia  aa  &Torable  denlv  qaenchinff  with  cold  water.    Oalotnation 

to  the  growth  of  freeh-water  teataoea  aa  of  the  ia  also  apnlied  to  the  prooeaa  of  baking  bv 

ehara;  and  thoae  which  are  fbnnd  in  the  oldest  which  bnoks,  earthenware,  Aa,  acquire  hard- 

of  tbeae  IbrmationB  are  still  of  the  common  ness  andcoherion. 

firing  fraalHwajter  vpedea.  OALUiuM,  the  metallic  base  of  lime.    It  was 

CALOASIEU,  a  riyer  of  Loniirfana,  not  nari-  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1808,  but  is  very 

gable.    It  risas  in  the  western  part  of  the  states  rarely  pieparod,  and  in  qnantitiestoo  small  for  its 

iows  throng  the  parish  of  the  same  name,  and  propeities  to  be  accorately  invest^ted.   It  may 

after  a  aoatbasly  oonrse  of  860  milea  enters  the  be  obtained  by  paasing  the  vapor  of  potassinm 

golf  of  lla^eo.  at  a  red  heat  over  qnicklime  which  is  contained 

OALOASIEn,  a  aonth-weatem   parish  of  in  an  iron  tnbe  filled  with  hydrogen.    It  may 

Looisiaaa,  bardering  on  Texas,  and  reaching  to  also  be  prepared  bv  snljecting  lime  in  contact 

the  Salnne  river  on  the  W.,  and  the  Mermen-  with  mercury  to  the  action  of  the  galvanic  bat- 

teaaon  the  BwE.;  area  fi,600  ao.  m.    The  aoil  teiy,  by  which  an  amalgam  of  mercory  and  cal- 

in  the  vkini^  of  the  streams  is  fertile,  and  the  dam  is  obtained.    The  meronry  may  then  be 

aorftoe^  which  is  level,  is  principally  occnpied  distilled  off  from  the  caldom.    It  ia  a  white 

by  sttvaaoas^  or  grasqr  plains,  ttflordhig  pastor-  metal  resembling  silver,  mnch  heavier  than 

nge  to  large  nambers  of  cattle.    The  produc-  water,  and  reqairea  a  high  temperature  for  ita 

tiona  in  18S6  were  160  bales  of  cotton,  116,280  fbsion.     Its  cnemioal  equivalent  is  iOJi ;  ita 

boaheto  of  Indian  com,  860  barrela  of  molasses,  symbol,  Oa.    Heated  beyond  ita  fiosing  point,  it 

and  186  hagdieads<tf  sugar.  Pop.  (1866),  8,646,  bums  with  a  white  li^t,  combining  with  8 

of  whom  8$6  were  slaves.  partsofozygei^  to  20  of  caldum,  and  forming  the 

CALOASIKU  LAKE,  mtnated  in  the  above  protoxide  of  hme.    Its  most  important  salts  wOl 

pariah,  about  6  miles  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  be  treated  of  under  their  fiuniliar  names. 

little  more  than  an  expansion  of  the  river  of  OALOULATING  MACHINES.  Phito,  m  the 

the  Mme  name.     Length,  18  ndles ;  greatest  6th  century  B.  C,  invented  a  sliding  square  to 

breadtfa^S  or  6  miles.  solve  the  problem  of  8  mean  pronortionals,  and 

G ALOHAS^  the  wisest  soothsayer  amouff  the  Nicomedes,  8  centuries  afterward,  invented  his 

Greeks  at  Troy,  explained  the  cauae  of  the  celebrated  conchoid  curve  for  solving  the  same 

pertilanco  which  desolated  the  land,  advised  problem  and  triaeoting  an  angle.    Some  me- 

the  amtagem  of  the  wooden  horse,  foretold  the  ehanical  devicea  Ibr  aasisting  in  arithmetical 

loBgtfk  of  the  TVopfan  war,  and  died,  as  predicted  computation  were  alao  in  use  at  a  venr  early 

by  an  enele,  on  meeting  the  aoothsa^er  Mop-  age ;  but  theae  were  exceedingly  limited  in 

aofa,  whoae  prophetic  power  was  superior  to  ms  their  operationS|  and  therefore  of  httle  practical 

own.  use.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  more  inge- 

OALGDTATIOli'  (Lat.  cdh^  lime),  ori^naUv,  nioua  contrivanoea  deviaed  in  the  beginning  of 

theoMfadonofeoavertinglimestone  into  quick-  the  17th  centnrjr.  Ghmter's  scale  and  Napier'a 

linfte  Wheat.    The  word  waa  afterward naedl^  bones.     John  llapier,  who  was  probably  the 

the  old  flbendsta  to  designate  any  aimilarproceaB  first  man  to  suggest  the  modem  notation  of 

by  whidi  bodies  are  rendered  brittle  and  eaqr  oi  dedmallhMstiona,  and  whoae  invention  of  log- 

pulveriaation  by  the  action  of  heat    The  term  arithma  was  well  called  eoiMfimtri^Cotui,  deviaed 

IB  now  applied  to  aeveral  difllurent  proceasea :  8  modes  of  mechanical  computraon,  one  by 

one  ia  Hie  aeparation  of  aome  volatile  aubatance  meana  of  aquare  roda  engravea  with  the  Arabic 

from  a  mineral  or  organic  body  by  heat,  with-  figurea,  the  other  by  means  of  circular  platea. 

oat  the  action  of  air;  another  ia  in  rendering  it  Napiere  wonderftal  discovery  of  logarithxna  was 

nore  fragile  by  subjecting  it  to  sudden  ohangea  made  by  Edmund  Gunter  the  baaia  of  a  very 

ef  temperature ;  and  another,  in  increasing  ita  aimple  machine,  eonaisting  merely  of  a  atraight 

ffnacUj  and  rendering  it  less  sensible  to  the  line  graduated  to  logaritlmiSt  but  marked  with 

aetaonof  atmoapherio  and  chemical  agendea.  the  corresponding  numbers.    Addition  and  sub* 

Ibe  volatile  matters  of  wood  are  expdled  by  traction  can  be  performed  nnon  this  line  by 

eaieinarioB  for  the  production  of  charcoal,  or  meana  of  a  pahr  of  dividers,  ana  the  correspond- 

tiM  same  prooeaa  mi^  be  employed  for  the  col*  ing  number  by  the  aide  of  the  line  will  be  pro- 

VeetioasJaooftiievolatileingredient8,aathegas  ducts,  quotienta,  and  iSMStora.    But  Paaoal,  in 

fcrthepuipoaea  of  illumination,  or  the  liquid  1648,  at  the  age  of  19,  invented  the  first  arith- 

wudoeli^  aa  pvxoligneoua  add,  naphtha,  Ae.  metioal  maohme  properly  ao  called.   It  is  said 

BftunoDOQa  coal  ia  oaldned  for  the  preparation  to  have  coat  him  auch  mental  efforts  aa  to  have 

flfeobeorofgaa.    As  anplied  to  wood  and  coal,  aerioudy  a£fboted  his  health,  and  even  to  have 

the  prooeaa  ia  alao  callea  carbonisation.    Vail-  ahortened  hia  daya.    This  machine  waa,  about 

ooa  orea  of  iron,  of  dno,  and  o[  copper,  aa  the  80  years  afterward,  improved  by  L'£piiie  and 

earboDateai  hydnles^  and  solphnrets^  are  dao  Boitiasendean,  hot  it  never  came  into  practical 
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use.    It  consisted  essentially  of  short  barrels,  econaminngspaoe  and  timely  a  proper  arrtnge- 

npon  whose  circamference  the  10  figores  were  mentof  the  parts  of  his  invention.  Tlusmechaa- 

inscribed,  covered  bj  a  box,  1  figore  alone  of  ioal  notation  of  BabbageC^PhilosophicslTnBt* 

each  barrel  being  visible  throagh  a  row  of  little  actions,"  1826)  is  fur  an  inventor  of  maduoeiy 

windows   on  the  upper  snr&oe  of  the  box*  what  the  notation  of  algebra  is  to  the  stodeot  of 

These  barrels  were  so  connected  that  10  revo-  seometry.   The  machine  pnrohased  for  the Dod- 

Intions  in  one  produced  1  revolution  in  the  leyobservatonrbyMr.Balhbond'AlbaDyiatthe 

next^  the  revolutions  of  the  1st  barrel  being  snggestion  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  was  invented  bj 

performed  by  hand  to  correspond  with  the  G.  and  £.  Schentz  of  Stockholm,  and  fimdwd 

numbers  to  be  added.    Subtraction  was  per-  hi  1858.    The  Swedish  government  paid  $20,- 

formed  by  the  device  recently  reinvented  in  000  as  a  gratuity  toward  its  construction.  The 

this  countrv  (**  Montreal  Proceedings  of  the  inventors  sought  to  attain  the  same  ends  that 

American  Association   for  the   Advancement  Mr.  Babbage  had  attained^  but  with  nmnler 

of  Science  '^)  of  having  each  figure  on  the  means.    Their  engine  proceeds  by  the  method 

wheels  accompanied  by  a  smaller  figure,  such  of  differences,  calculating  to  the  15th  place  of 

that  the  sum  of  the  2  was  equal  to  9.    'What-  decimals,  and  stamping  the  8  left  handplaoM 

ever  number  was  added  to  the  large  figures  was,  in  lead,  so  as  to  make  a  stereotype  monld  from 

of  course,  subtracted  firom  the  smaller.    In  1678  which  plates  can  be  taken  by  either  a  tteno* 

Leibnitz  published  a  description  of  a  machine  typo  or  electrotype  process,  readv  for  the 

(MUcellarua,  tom.  L,  Berohn)  which  was  much  pnnting  press.    It  can  express  numDersMther 

superior  to  that  of  Pascal,  but  complicated  in  dedmally  or  sexagesimally,  and  prints  by  the 

construction  and  too  expensive  for  the  work  side  of  the  table  the  corresponmnff  seriei  d 

which  it  was  capable  of  performing,  which  waa  numbers  or  arguments  for  which  the  table  ii 

only  that  of  luitiimetical  addition,  subtraction,  calculated.    It  has  already  been  employed  at 

multiplication,  and  division.    But  the  glory  of  Albany  in  calculating  a  table  of  the  true  anom- 

Pascal  and  Leibnitz,  as  inventors  of  calculating  aly  of  Mars  for  each  iV  of  a  day.    Mr.  Babbige 

machinery,  has  been  entirely  eclipsed  by  Oharles  has  seen  this  machine  and  given  it  the  moet  co^ 

Babbage  and  by  Messrs.  G.  igid  E.  SchentZi  dial  praise.    In  size  it  is  about  equal  to  a  boodoir 

The  British  government  began  in  1821  to  build  piano.— <''£dinbui]gh  Review,"  July,  1884;  Btb- 

a  machine  under  Mr.  Babbage*s  direction.  Early  bagels  *^  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise ;  *'  A^ 

in  1888  a  small  portion  of  the  machine  was  put  dop^die   nUthodique   (Art.    ArithrnSUfus^  d 

together,  and  was  found  to  perform  its  work  Equation)  ;  '^Napier's  life,"  by  Mark  Napier.) 
with  the  utmost  precision.    In  1884  Mr.  Bab-        OALOULI,  stone-like  concretions  whiob  form 

bage  commenced  the  design  of  a  far  more  pow-  in  diffisrent  parts  of  tiie  body,  oftw  aboot  eomc 

erfnl  engine,  but  nothing  has  been  done  toward  undissolved  particle  in  the  fimd,  which  holds 

its  construction.    These  machines  of  Babbage  the  matter  of  the  concretion  in  solutioOf  and 

are  enormously  expensive,  $80,000  having  been  again  as  a  deposit  upon  some  hard  soiface,  is 

spent  in  the  partial  construction  of  the  1st.  the  tartar  which  coUects  upon  tiie  teeth,   b 

They  are  designed  for  the  calculation  of  tables  the  intestines  the  concretionary  dqKwits  an 

or  series  of  numbers,  such  as  tables  of  loga-  sometimes  mechimical  agglutinations  of  df7 

rithms,  of  sines,  Ac,  and  are  based  upon  tiie  fibrous  particles,  as  the  &ie  down  of  the  oit 

fact  that  if  we  make  a  new  table,  consisting  of  gathered  about  a  piece  of  bone  or  stone  of  boom 

the  differences  between  the  successive  numbers  fruit,  and  intermixed  with  layers  of  phoqutt 

of  the  1st  table ;  then  a  8d  table,  consisting  of  of  lime.    The  fiuids  of  the  bodv  may  depost 

the  differences  of  the  suooesBive  numbers  of  the  concretions  in  most  of  the  vessels,  oigans,  ind 

2d  table ;  then  a  4th  table  in  like  manner  from  tissues.    They  are  left  by  the  blood  in  the  arto^ 

the  8d ;  and  so  on,  we  shall  at  length  generallv  ies  and  volves  about  the  heart ;  by  tiie  saliva  io 

obtain  a  table  in  which  the  numbers  are  lul  the  mouth,  in  the  snbstanoe  of  the  cheek  is 

alike.    If  we  had  then  ^ven  to  us  tlie  1st  well  as  upon  the  teeth;  by  the  bile  in  the  gall* 

number  in  each  of  these  tables,  we  might,  be-  bladder ;  they  are  found  in  the  tissues  of  the 

g'nning  with  the  table  in  which  all  the  num«  lungs  and  in  the  bronchial  glands,  and  in  goat; 

>r8  were  alike,  get  back  to  the  original  table,  persons  under  the  skin,  about  the  Joints  m  the 

by  a  simple  prooeM  of  addition.    Thus,  by  this  fingers  and  toea,  dec    But  their  moet  comoxm 

principle  of  difforences,  the  computation  of  all  occurrence  is  in  the  kidney,  bladder,  and  an- 

tables  is,  in  general,  reduced  to  a  process  of  ad«  naiy  passages,  left  by  decomposition  of  the  M* 

dition.  The  machine  prepares  a  stereotype  plate  plex  fluid  of  these  organs.    Urinaiy  calculi  in 

of  the  table  as  fast  as  calculated,  so  that  no  errors  varioualy  composed,  and  may  be  daaaed  as  those 

of  the  press  can  occur  in  publidiing  the  result  of  which  are  soluble  in  caustic  potash  or  soda,  aod 

its  labors.    Many  incidental  benefits  arose  from  those  which  are  insoluble.     One  of  the  most 

the  invention,  and  among  them  the  most  curi-  common  of  the  former  class  is  the  uric  aoidcaH 

ous  and  valuable  was  the  contrivance  of  a  adheme  cuius.  This  ingredient  in  urine^  when  seeretedio 

of  mechanical  notation  by  which  the  conneo-  undue  proportion,  forms  minnte  red  ctyatals  sod 

tion  of  all  parts  of  a  machine,  and  the  precise  red  sand,  which  are  paaaed  in  a  solid  state.  1| 

actionof  each  part,  at  eadiim^t  of  time,  may  retained,  thev  increase  in  site  and  produce  the 

be  rendered  visible  on  a  diagram,  thus  enablhiff  disease  called  the  stone.    The  ad^  if  rw7 

the  contriver  of  machinery  to  devise  modes  ox  in  eicoaa,  is  deposited  in  fluooessive  iMjff^ 
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iaaaag  yeDowish-oolored  stones  of  Baoh  dase  tBining  little  else  than  manrarine  and  mar^ario 

tiMt  thej  can  be  removed  only  by  the  operation  aoid.    Domestioated  animiufl  are  >ery  sabject 

•tker  of  lithotomy,  which  is  making  an  incis-  to  this  disease  in  some  of  its  forms.    Almost 

in  into  the  bladder  and  removing  the  stone  by  every  ox  that  is  sianghtored  has  several  oal« 

ftnsps,  or  of  lithotrity,  which  is  the  introdno-  coli  in  the  gall  bladder.   Horses  are  destroyed 

(iaa  of  an  mstniment  into  the   urethra,  by  by  them  in  the  intestines  and  in  the  brain ;  and 

wiuefa  the  stone  is  broken,  so  that  it  may  be  in  the  stomachs  of  ruminating  animals  they  are 

ranoved  by  voiding  it  in  fragments.    If  the  foond  in  the  form  of  balls  of  hair,  earthy  mat- 

vio  add  18  not  in  ezceas,  the  concretion  once  tor.  and  food  cemented  aroond  some  hard  cen- 

prodnoed  is  liable  to  be  covered  with  an  in-  tral  nucleos. 

erostation  of  an  ammonia-phosphato  of  mag-  OALOULUS,  in  mathematics,  a  mode  of  cal- 
aesia  or  of   a  phosphate  of  hme,  and  thns  oolating.    In  tills  broad  signification  we  may 
ioerease  in  size.    These  phosphates  when  de-  speak  of  common  arithmetic  and  algebra  as 
ponied  flione,  as  is  sometmies  the  case,  are  in-  forms  of  a  calcnlos.    Thns  also  trigonometry  is 
dnded  among  the  insdnble  oalcoli,  of  which  called  the  calculus  of  sines^  and  the  doctrine  of 
other  varietaea  are  produced  in  the  forms  of  chances  is  spoken  of  as  the  calculus  of  proba* 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  called,  from  their  bilities.  The  branches  of  mathematics  to  which 
reeemfalanoe  to  the  mulberry,  the  mulberry  cal-  the  term  is  more  especially  applied  are  the  dif- 
cnlns,  of  a  brown  color  and  octahedral  form,  or  ferential  calculus,  integral  caioulns,  calculus  of 
shaped  Hke  a  dumb-bell,  which  are  sometimes  Tariations,  to  which  we  may  add  the  calculus  of 
Docnei  for  the  unc  acid  calculus ;  and  again  imaginaries,  that  of  residuids,  and  that  of  qna- 
as  carbonate  of  lime,  whic^  are  of  rare  occur-  temions. — The  Imaoinabt   Oaloulits  investi- 
rence.    Other  calculi,  which  belong  to  the  soln-  gates  the  nature  of  quantities  which  are  requir- 
ble  claaa,  are  f<nined  with  uric  acid  in  combi-  ed  to  fulfil  apparently  impossible   conditions. 
nation  with  ammonia ;  others  of  cystic  oxide  It  has  been  discovered  by  means  of  this  calcu- 
or  eystineL  and  of  xanthio  oxide  or  xanthine,  lus  that  every  absurdity  in  geometry  can  be 
These  are  difltingnished  from  each  other  by  their  reduced  to  an  attempt  to  measure  a  straight 
various  ahadea  of  color,  different  degrees  of  line  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  its 
hardneaa,  and  their  peculiar  reaction  with  dif-  length ;  and  tiiat  every  algebraic  absurdity  can 
fer^it  diemical  agents,  but  more  readily  than  be  represented  by  one  symbol,  always  capable 
all  by  tiie  peculiar  shapes  the^  assume,  which  of  this  one  geometrical  interpretation.     This 
ire  Wrongly  marked,  and*  imbke  those  of  any  extensively  useful  calculus  has  been  chiefiy  de- 
other  aabstanoes.    Ooncretions  of  uric  acid  are  veloped  by  M.  Oauohy. — ^The  Residual  Oal- 
not  unoonmion  with  children,  and  recur  in  the  ottlus  investigates  cases  of  apparent  impossibil- 
nme  pereona  in  advanced  age.    Those  are  most  ity,  arising  from  the  attempt  to  measure  a  quan- 
liable  to  them  who  suffer  m>m  dyspeptic  and  tity  which  has  become  mimeasurably  great. 
gouty  tefodenciee,  as  well  as  from  a  scorbutic  Imaginaries  and  residuals  are  chiefly  employed 
habit,  or  tendency  to  cutaneous  diseases.    A  as  subsidiary  to  the  operations  of  the  higher 
yrmoBoAtm  of  their  appearance  is  an  habited  species  of  caloalus. — ^The  Diffxbbntial  Oalott- 
turbidneH  dihe  urine.    When  tMs  is  observed,  lus,  invented  by  Leibnitz,  is  identical  in  its  na- 
aeriooa  trouble  may  in  most  cases  be  obviated  ture  with  the  flusdonary  calculus  of  Newton, 
by  partiealar  attention  to  the  diet,  and  by  the  differing  only  in  the  form  of  its  thoughts  and 
Qsa  of  proper  medicines ;  but  if  the  concretions  language.    It  investigates  cases  of  apparent  im- 
are  dOowed  to  increase  till  they  are  too  large  possibility  arising  from  the  attempt  to  measure 
to  be  iMUBed,  there  is  then  no  other  recourse  to  ouantities  immeasurably  small,  and  evades  the 
belookedtobut  an  operation;  for,  once  formed,  ^fficulty  bv  measuring  the  ratio  which  such 
they  are  never  afterwivrd  absorbed,  nor  is  any  quanlitiea  bear  to  each  other.    Its  use  arises 
•oiveot  to  them  discovered,  upon  which  de-  from  its  capability  of  measuring  the  rate  of 
p«ideiioe  can  be  placed.— Oalculi  deposited  by  chan^  in  variable  quantities.    The  problems 
the  bile  in  the  gall  bladder,  the  liver,  and  its  of  this  caloulus  are  always  of  this  form,  "  to 
dneti,  are  known  as  biliary  concretions  and  as  find  how  the  change  in  some  variable  quanti* 
gaU-stonea.    Thev  are  usually  of  a  round  or  ties  alters  at  each  instant  the  valae  of  a  qnan- 
oval  form,  and  of  various  colore  as  white,  yel-  tity  dependent  upon  them.**    When  the  changes 
Vnr,  brown,  and  dark  green.    Sometimes  they  are  gradual  and  the  investigation  covers  each 
are  ioft^  and  sometimes  brittle  and  easily  pul-  point  of  the  way,  the  changes  are  called  differ- 
veriaed  to  an  unctuous  powder ;  their  size  nas,  entials.    If  the  change  is  by  distinct  steps,  the 
in  some  cases,  reached  that  of  a  walnut.    In  changes  are  called  differences,  and  the  forms  of 
man  they  generally  consist  of  cholesterin,  more  calculation  are  somewhat  different. — ^The  In- 
or  leas  intermixed  in  the  mucus  and  coloring  txobal  Oaloulits  is  the  reverse  of  the  differen- 
matter  4^the  bile;  but  some  have  been  found  tial,  and  seeks  to  find  from  a  known  ratio  bo- 
OQDflHting  of  carbonate  of  lime  72.7  per  cent.,  tween  the  changes   of  two  quantities   (mu- 
phospbate  of  Kme  18.61,  and  mucus  10.81.  tually  dependent  on  each  other)  what  the  un- 
La  *Tii»iiiJ<i  their  composition  is  very  variable ;  known  relation  or  law  of  dependence  between 
some  oomuting  of  the  same  ingrediente  as  are  the  quantities  themselves  must  be ;  or,  in  the 
fband  in  those  of  men,  and  some,  as  has  been  language  of  the  calculus,  the  integral  of  a  given 
observed  in  a  caloulus  taken  from  an  ox,  con-  function  (i.  e,  law  of  dependence)  is  a  required 
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new  fimotton  of  which  the  given  f emotion  is  the  ter,  another  stood  where  the  netive  rMideooM 
differendal.-^'Ilie  OALonLue  of  Yabiationb  in-  are  now  erected,  and  the  8d  has  giYen  plioe 
vestigates  the  ohaoffBS  produced  by  gradoally  to  a  beantiftd  plain  or  nuudan  on  the  8.  nde 
altering  the  lawsof  dependence  which  bind  the  of  the  dty,  in  the  midst  of  which  Btandi 
variable  quantities  together.    This  invention  of  the  new  citadel  of  Fort  WQliam.   Under  the 
Lagrangecrowns  the  odculus  of  functions,  which  protection  of  the  old  fortreBs^now  conTertod 
by  means  of  these  five  branches  is  ci^ole  un-  into  a  custom-hoose  and  waiehoose,  a  town 
der  a  master^a  hand  of  tnudng  out  voir  com*  gradually  arose,  which  in  1707  was  nude  the 
plicated  and  intricate  chains  of  inter-depend«  seat  of  a  prendency.    In  1766  it  was  attacked 
ence  in  every  part  of  the  domain  of  quantity,  by  Sun^sh  Dowlah,  nawanb  of  BengiL  Tbe 
Aj)d  yet  there  is  not  one  of  these  calculi  that  garrison^  composed  of  170  Eng^  troops,  1^500 
can  answer  all  the  questions  which  the  physical  nativeSf  94  of  mixed  races,  and  a  militia  niied 
sciences  ask  of  it    More  powerful  engines  of  among  the  inhabitants  of  250  men.  in  all  2,0U 
analysis  may  yet  be  invented  bv  ftiture  mathe-  soldiers,  were  ill  prepared  for  such  sn  erent; 
matidans. — ^The   Oaloultts  of  Quaternions,  the  natives  soon  made  their  csc^m;  thegoTera* 
published  by  Sir  W.  B.  Hamilton  in  1868,  or  and  commandant,  with  the  greater  partc( 
promises  to  do  something  toward  supplying  the  inhabitants,  followed  their  example;  and 
this  defect    Bv  combining  in  one  notation  the  when  the  enemy  forced  their  way  into  the 
direction  as  weU  as  the  length  of  line,  he  is  en-  town  (June  20),  only  146  men  fell  into  their 
abled  to  express  in  a  single  symbolical  sentence  hands.     The   sufferings  of  this  little  hand. 
an  amount  of  geometrical  truth,  whidi  in  ordi-  in  the  dungeon  known  as  the  ^'Blaok  Hole, 
nary  imalytioal  geometry  would  require  at  least  have   been   described   to   a  previous  article 
four  sentences.    No  other  writer  has  yet  mas*  ^mo  Blagk  Hoxje).    Eight  months  afterward, 
tered  this  powerfid  instrument  suflElcientiy  to  Glive    and    Watson    recaptured    the  towa; 
use  it  with  ease ;  but  the  verdict  of  mathemati-  peace  was  restored,  valuable  conceasSona  were 
cians  is  unanimous  in  praise  of  its  ingenuity,  and  obtained  from  the  native  rulers,  and  Calcatta 
probable  future  utility. — ^The  difference  between  resumed  its  career  of  prosperity.     In  1758 
the  powers  of  the  principal  calculi  may  be  Meer  Jaffier,  the  snooeseor  of  Sunjah  Dowlah, 
funiliarly  illuatrated  by  the  cycloid,  a  curve  remitted  therent  which  the  East  India  oompaor 
described  by  a  nail  head  in  the  tire  <^  a  wheel  had  previoualy  pfdd  for  the  tenure  of  tbe  dt/. 
rolling  on  a  stnught  level  road.    The  different  —On  ascendhig  the  Hoog^y,  the  scenery,  which 
tial  calculus  would  investigate  the  direction  in  for  manv  miles  from  the  sea  is  dreary  and  oiud- 
wMch  the  nail  head  movea  at  each  instant  of   viting,  becomes  more  picturesque  as  one  ap- 
its  motion,  and  show  the  proportion  between  proadies  Oalcutta.    OntheleftarethebotaDlcil 
its  rise,  its  fall,  its  horizontal  motion,  its  motion  gardens,  stocked  with  many  varieties  of  indige- 
through  space,  the  curvature  of  its  real  path,  nous  and  exotic  plantfi,and  the  Biahop^s  college,  a 
and  the  revolution  of  the  whed  at  each  instaut  handsome  €k>thic  edifice  erected  imder  tbe  aof^ 
The  integral  calculus  would,  from  these  ele-  pices  of  the  society  for  the  propagation  of  tbe  p^- 
ments,  discover  how  far  the  nail  head  travelled  .  pel  in  foreign  parts ;  on  the  ruht  is  the  beaatifia 
in  one  revolution  of  the  wheel,  how  much  space  '  suburb  of  Garaen  Beach,  with  its  eonntry  acati 
is  enclosed  between  its  path  and  the  ground,  surrounded  by  elegant  gardena.    North  of  ths 
dto.,  dsc    The  calculus  of  variations   would  are  the  government  dockyards;  beyond  then 
consider  the  change  made  by  the  wheel  rolling  is  the  arsenal,  and  still  (hither  up  the  atreaio, 
over  a  hill;  or  would  show  how  the  cycloid  in  the  esplanade  which  forms  the  southern  Kmit 
differs  in  its  properties  from  similar  curves.  of  the  city,  rise  the  ramparta  of  Fort  WIBian, 
CALOUTTA   (Kdli   Ghatta^  the  ghaut  or  reputed  the  strongest   m  India.     This  kti, 
landing-place  of  Kali,  tiie  goddess  of  time),  h^gaa  by  Olive  in  1767  after  the  battle  of  Pitt- 
a  city  of  Hindostan,  capital  of  the  presidency  sey.  requires  for  defence  600  pieces  of  cauKn 
and  province  of  Bengal,  and  the  metropolis  of    and  a  garrison  of  9,000  men.    From  bere  the 
British  India,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  dty  extends  about  4^  miles  along  the  river,  m 
Hoogly,  100  miles  fh>m  the  sea,  lat  22"*  86'  6"  has  an  average  width  of  1^  mUe,  and  an  are* 
K.,  louff.  88"*  19'  2"  K    Its  foundation  is  due  to  of  8  miles.    On  the  land  side  it  is  enoompa«»i 
Mr.  Job  Ohamock,  an  agent  of  the  East  India  by  a  spacious  w$y  called  the  circular  road,  mart- 
company,  who  removed  tbe  company's  fiiotories  ing  the  boundary  of  the  city  and  of  the  sdmifi* 
from  the  town  of  Hoogly  to  this  place  in  1686.  istration  of  English  law.    Its  water  ^'^\Jj' 
This  establishment  was  broken  up  a  few  montha  bordered  l^  a  quay  called  Uie  stnmd,  40  w^ 
after,  but  was  restored  in  1 690.    In  1700, 8  small  above  low-water  mark,  and  2  miles  k»g,  with 
villages  near  the  factories,  one  of  which  bore  ghauts^  or  landings,  at  intervak.    Tbe  appea^ 
tbe  name  of  Oalcutta,  were  assigned  to  the  ance  of  Oalcutta  fhom  the  river  is  magnweot 
British  by  way  of  return  for  a  present  made  by  and  seems  to  justify  the  appellation  of  **  City  <^ 
them  to  Azim,  a  son  of  Aurungzebe.    They  Palaces,"  so  often  bestowed  upon  it    Bat  * 
were  immediately  fortified,  and  in  compliment  to  closer  inspection  shows  that  although  tbe  £0* 
the  reigning  king  of  England,  called  Fort  WU-  ropean  buildings,  both  public  and  nriTste.  are 
liam— a  name  which  is  still  retained  in  parlia-  nearly  all  splendid  and  extensive,  toe  ostirea, 
mentary  documents.     One  of  these  ^llagea  who  occnpv  a  distinct  quarter  of  the  town,  ar« 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  European  quar>  aurrounded  by  po  ver^  and  filth*    Their  boitfflfl 
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tie  baflt  of  mud,  or  iMmboo  and  mats;  the  Inohdiiig  the  gabnrbs,  the  population  is  abont 
■tnetBamumrowaodunoavedf  andontilafew  800,000.  The  Britaah  merchants  form  the 
jean  ago  were  often  fillea  with  stagnant  pools  most  respectable  and  wealthiest  class.  The 
of  water.  This  section,  which  forms  the  north-  Armenians  are  largely  engaged  in  commerce 
era  part  of  the  city,  is  called  the  Black  Town,  with  various  parts  of  the  East,  and  the  retail 
Tbe  Eoropean  hooses  are  built  of  brick  coTcred  trade  is  almost  monopoliaed  by  the  natives, 
widi  staooo^  are  gmerally  detached  from  one  The  principal  factories  in  the  city  and  neighbor- 
toother,  and  have  mdons  verandahs.  Host  of  hood  are  a  government  foondery,  a  sugar  mann- 
them  are  attoated  £.  of  the  tort,  in  the  Ohow-  factory,  several  corn,  flour,  and  oil  mills,  a  boiler 
ringhee  quarter,  where  the  streets  are  wide  and  manufMtory,  and  tne  Gloucester  cotton  mills, 
handsome.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  The  exports  are  opium,  indigo,  sugar,  saltpetre, 
the  government  hooae^  surmounted  by  a  large  rice,  cotton,  hidea^  lac,  dso. ;  the  imports  are 
dome,  and  fronting  on  the  esplanade;  the  cue-  metals,  piece  goods,  twist  and  yam,  salt,  betel- 
tomrfaouse,  town-halL  treasnr;^,  mint,  cathedral  nut,  glass  ware,  wines,  woollens,  hooka,  &c.  The 
of  SL  Pau,  a  splendid  Gothic  structure  com-  commerce  of  tJl  the  interior  of  Benffid,  and  al- 
menoed  in  1889, 4  Roman  Gatholic  churches,  8  most  of  the  whole  of  India,  centreshere.  The 
Ang^can  churches,  7  churches  and  chapels  of  imports  of  Calcutta  in  1858,  covered  a  value 
other  Protestsnt  denominationt^  a  Greek  an4  of  142,000,000,  and  tbe  exports  $56,000,000. 
an  Armenian  cihwch,  a  synagogue,  74  mosques,  The  entrances  and  dearances  amounted  in 
167  Hindoo  temples,  and  1  Chinese  temple.  1856,  to 

There  are  namerooa  educational  establishments,  -  om  n.jM.v v.  ^^       •»»  «>• 

indudin^  the  onifewity.  founded  in  placeof  the  ^TslSSS^y^^f^SiS 

former  f^Mt  William  college,  the  college  Pants-  _^,   — -       ,                     ^IITZZ^ 

cbalaand  tbeBengal  school,  the  Hindoo  col-  ^"^   i^v6«ei^                   i^JTStoiii. 

lege,  the  JCadrusta  or  Mohammedan  college,  the  About  600  vessels  are  annually  engaged  in  the 

Sanscrit  college^  the  Martinidre,  founded  under  coasting  trade.    The  opium  sales  of  the  East 

tbe  will  of  Qen.  Claude  Martin  to  afford  instruc-  India  company  at  Calcutta  in  1856,  were  to  an 

tion  to  poor  children  of  both  sexes ;  8t  Xavier's  extent  of  $19,000,000.    The  trade  is  carried  on 

college,  &ectedbytheJesnits,  and  various  mis-  chiefly  by  the  Hoo«^ly^  which  communicates 

fkiuary  schools  and  academies  for  both  sexes,  with  the  Ganges,  and  with  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

There  are  5  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  asy-  It  is  here  about  1  mile  wide,  and  is  navigable  by 

Ion  foft  lepers,  a  sailors'  home,  a  fond  for  the  vessels  of  1,400  tons.    A  railway  from  Howra, 

indigent  blind,  2  orphan  asylums,  dispensaries^  opposite  Calcutta,  was  completed  as  far  as 

aiari&ffs  bank,  2  other  banks,  and  several  com-  Bm^wan,  in  the  earlv  part  or  1857,  and  when 

merctu  aasoeiations.    Among  many  sdentiflo  entirely  finished  will  establish  a  connection 

Bflsocisdoiis^  the  most  fiunous  IS  the  native  med*  with  tbe  upper  regions  of  the  Ganges.     Its 

Veal  ooO^B^    The  dtv  is  supplied  with  water  length  will  be  1,850  miles.    Electric  telegraphs 

from  kiige  tanks  which  obtain  their  stores  from  between   the  prindpal  cities  of  India  have 

perioSeai  rains.    There  are  no  less  than  1,048  been   in  ojMration  since   1855.     Continuous 

of  then,  15  of  which  are  public.    The  shops  communication  is  kept  up  with  Great  Britain 

or  baaansre  furnished  witn  a  plainness  whidi  ^  fine  vessels  sailing  around  the  Cape  of  Good 

mostitriks  a  stranger  forcibly,  but  every  kind  Hope,  and  by  the  peninsular  and  oriental  and 

of  goods  of  every  quality  can  be  purduwed  as  the  eastern  steam  navigation  companies,  which 

readily  as  in  England.    The  principal  suburbs,  carry  mails  and  passengers  by  what  is  called  the 

after  Garden  Beach,  are  Allipore,  Ballygunge,  ^  overland  route,^*  vis.,  through  the  Mediterra- 

Entally,  Sealdah.  and  Simla,  Uie  last  8  being  nean  to  Alexandria,  thence  oy  land  to  Suez, 

oeeapied  mainlyby  natives.    The  dimate,  for-  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Calcutta.    Calcutta 

meriy  eoosidered  exoeedinglv  dangerous  to  for-  is  the  seat  of  the  governor-general  of  India,  of 

Mgners,  has  been  much  ameuorat^  by  dearing  the  lieutenant-^vemor  of  the  prendency  of 

away  the  sorronnding  jungle,  draining,  dec  The  Bengal,  of  the  miportant  courts  of  law  and  of 

tomperatnre  during  the  bradng  cold  season,  an  Anglican  bishop.   The  dt^  is  also  the  focus 

from  the  1st  of  November  to  tbe  end  of  Febru-  of  the  misdonary  enterprises  m  East  India,  and 

sry,  ranges  from  70®  to  75®.  From  this  time  missionaries  of  all  denominations,  comprising 

until  June  the  heat  increases,  reaching  lOOS  fli^  within  the  last  few  years  those  of  the  Uni- 

sad  110^  in  the  open  air.    It  is  followed  by  the  tarians,  are  to  be  found  there.    Several  news- 

niny  season,  which  lasts  tiU  October. — ^The  papers  and  magazines  are  issued  in  Calcutta;  of 

population  of  Calcutta  according  to  the  census  ^^  former  must  be  mentioned  the  *^Hurkaru,^* 

of  1850,  the  h»t  taken,  was  as  Mows :  the  *'  Englishman,"  tbe  '<  Calcutta  Gazette,** 

» .««,  the  "Friend  of  India."  the  "Calcutta  Asiatic 
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■  (pragraj 'oF  whiu'sithm*  find  ^^  Observer,"  the  "Bengal  Observer,"  and  among 

■[j5j;j»*»«») 4,gJ  the  hitter  the  "  Cdcutta  Review."    Tbe  jour- 

cS2r!!^7.'.II*.'.'.*.'.'.'.\'.'.'.*.".'.'.'.'.*I!;!'.'!.".".'     ?S  °*^  ^®^  enumen^ed  are  written  in  English,  but 

^HMmiaiwil  !'.I.\\' .*'.'.' .V.V.V.! ! !.'!  1 1 !!!!!'.! !  is^as  there  are  several  published  in  Persian  and  Ar- 

5!3^^;^'^' !',""'.;'! noM  menian,  andin  the  different  native  languages. 

.  CALDANI,  LxopoLDo  Maboo  Aktonio,  an 

TotalteUMdty 41848S  Italian  anatomist,  born  in  Bologna,  Nov.  21, 
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1725,  died  in  Padiui^  Deo.  80, 1818.    He  was  reaching  Wakefield,  where  it  makes  a  bead  to 

professor  of  anatomy  in  the  universitj  of  Bo-  the  N.,  and  joins  the  Aire  near  Castieford^  after 

logna,  where,  after  a  great  nmnber  of  experi-  a  coarse  of  40  miles,  for  80  of  whidi  it  is  dat- 

ments,  he  published  his  work  on  the  ^^  Insensi-  igable.    It  is  important  as  a  part  of  the  tniu- 

bility  of  Tendons."    But  impatient  of  the  con-  portation  route  across  tiie  kingdom  from  LiT«N 

tradiotions  which  his  views  receiyed,  he  left  pool  to  Hull,  and  is  connected  hj  csnals  with 

Bologna  for  Padua,  and  succeeded  Morgagni  Todmorden,  Rochdale,  HadderBfidd,6oole,  Hal* 

there.    At  an  advanced  age,  and  with  weak  ifiiz,  and  Bamsl^. — ^Another  stream  in  Laii> 

eyes,  he  published,  with  some  assistance,  a  cashire,  and  2  in  Scotland,  bear  the  ssme  Dame, 

series  of  accurate  anatomical  plates.  GALDERIKO,  Dovmo,  an  Itahan  scholar, 

CALDARA,  AnTONio,  a  composer,  bom  at  bom  at  Toni  in  1447,  died  in  1478.    At  the  age 

Venice  in  1678,  died  there  in  1768.  At  the  age  of  of  24  he  became  professor  of  bdles-lettres  and 

18  he  wrote  an  opera,  which  was  successful,  and  secretary  of  Sixtus  IV.  at  Rome.    With  YaDs 

for  many  years  thereafter  devoted  himself  ex-  and  Politian  he  edited  and  published  the  esriiett 

dusivelvto  that  species  of  composition.   He  was  editions  of  the  Greek  clasnca. 

for  a  while  instructor  in  music  to  the  emperor  OALDEROST,  Serafin,  a  Spanish  poet,  bon 

Charles  VI.  at  Vienna.    He  abandoned  the  stage  at  Malaga  in  1801,  Btndied  law  at  Granada,  wn 

on  the  flulure  of  his  opera  of  "  Thembtocles,"  professor  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  in  18S2,  and 

and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  wrote  then  practised  law ;    pnbliahed  In  188S  Ik 

sacred   music,  which    is   generally  preferred  Poencu del SolitariOf  asAm  IBM twoyoVmaU 

to  his  operas. — ^Poudobo,  a  Milanese  p^ter,  poetry ;  to  the  CairUu  £ipafU>la$  in  Madrid  he 

also  called  Oaravaggio,  ajfler  the  name  of  the  contributed  Andalusian  sketches ;  wroteavorfc 

place  where  he  was  bom  in  1495,  died  in  1548.  which  the  interests  of  Spain  particukrij  n- 

When  a  poor  boy  he  came  to  seek  his  fortune  quired  on  administrative  prindplea  at  the  in- 

at  Rome ;  he  was  employed  in  carrying  mortar  stance  of  the  government ;  in  1884  ne  beoanu 

for  the  artists  who  were  euga^  in  fresco  paint-  auditor-general  of  the  army  of  the  north,  and  ia 

ing  in  the  Vatican.    The  artists,  who  happened  1886  dvil  governor  of  Logrolko ;  in  1888,  with- 

to  be  all  pupils  of  Raphael,  were  strack  with  his  drew  from  politics.     In  1888   he  paUiibed 

talents,  and  admitting  him  to  their  studios,  he  Oriitianoi  y  M^riteoij  a  noveL    He  is  a  good 

made  such  rapid  progress  that  Raphael  selected  Arabian  scholar,  and  thoroughly  fimiliar  vith 

him  to  paint  the  friezes  to  his  works  in  the  Moorish  literature.    He  has  made  a  colleotioo 

Vatican.  of  Oaneumeroi  y  Bamaneeroi^  which  he  pro- 

OALDAS,  Fbakoisoo  Josfi  db,  a  naturalist  of  poaes  to  publish. 

New  Granada,  bom  at  Popayan  in  1770,  ezecut-  OALD£RON  D£  LA  BAROA,  FBAsenEBis- 

ed  by  order  of  Morillo,  1816,  on  account  of  his  ihb,  authoress  of  ^^life  in  Menoo,*^  born  at  the 

liberal  political  opinions.    By  his  own  unaided  beginning  of  this  century  in  SootLsnd.   Her  is* 

efforts  he  mastered  the  radiments  of  astronomy,  ther,  Mr.  Inglis,  was  a  grandson  of  CoL  Gardioer, 

botany,  and  medicine,  and  constracted  a  barom-  who  fell  at  Preston-Pana.    She  resided  in  her 

eter  and  sextant,  although  he  had  not  even  youth  for  several  years  in  Normandy,  and  theo 

books  to  guide  him  in  his  studies.    He  accom-  emigrated  with  her  mother  to  the  United  Stately 

panied  for  some  time  the  Spanish  explorer,  J.  where  they  established  a  echoed  at  Boston  in 

0.  Mutis.    Subsequently  he  explored  the  Andes  which  the  daughter  officiated  as  teacher  for  ( 

and  the  Magdalen  river,  and  in  1804  measured  years.    In  1888  she  married  the  Spaoisk  min* 

the  height  of  Chimboraao  and  Tunguragua.   Ai-  ister  at  Washington,  Don  Calderoa  de  la  Barca, 

ter  havmg  been  nominated  director  of  tiieobser-  and  afterward  accompanied  her  husband  to 

vatory  at  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  he  began  to  edit  Mexico.     In  1848  ahe  pnbliahed  her  work  on 

in  1807  the  Semenario  de  la  Nueea  Granada^  Mexico,  which  gained  for  her  considerable  liter- 

which  was  unfortunately  interrapted  by  his  un-  ary  reputation, 

timely  death.  OALDERON  DE  LA  BARCA,   Pmao,  t 

OALDAS  PEREIRA  DE  SOUZA,  Aktokio,  Spanish  dramatist,  bom  in  Madrid,  Jan.  17. 

a  Brazilian  poet  born  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1762,  1600,  died  May  25, 1681.    His  fiither  was  secre- 

died  in  1814.    His  writings,  which  are  marked  taiy  of  the  treasury  under  Philip  H.  aod  Philip 

by  a  high  moral  tone,  especially  an  ode  on  III.    He  received  hia  first  education  from  th« 

'^Man  in  the  State  of  Barbarism,"  were  pub-  Jesuits,  and  subsequently  studied  theol<H^«  phi- 

lished  in  Paris  in  1821,  under  the  title  of  Poenae  losophy,  and  civil  and  canon  law  at  Salabaoca. 

eagradoM  e  pro/anas^  with  a  commentaiy  by  While  in  the  university,  at  the  age  of  14,  he 

Gen.  Stockier.  At  Goimbra,  where  the  poethad  wrote  his  first  play  for  the  atage,  ^  Caf^  ^ 

studied,  a  new  edition  of  his  i>oetical  works,  Cielo,    In  1625  he  enroUed  himself  as  a  com* 

exclusive  of  his  translations,  was  brought  out  in  mon  soldier  in  the  army,  and  took  an  honorable 

1836.    While  at  the  university  of  Goimbra,  he  part  in  the  military  operations  at  Milan,  aod  in 

gave  umbrage  to  the  inquisition;  and  on  being  the  Netherlands.    In  1686,  Galderon  was  for 

consigned  to  a  convent^  he  devoted  himself  to  mally  attached  to  the  conrt,  as  the  snoceaaor  of 

the  clerical  profession.  Lope  de  Vega,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  writing  pU7* 

C  ALDER,  a  river  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  royal  theatres.  As  a  member  of  the  mil' 

West  Riding.    It  rises  near  Burnley,  on  the  E,  itary  order  of  Santiago  he  was  called  to  serra 

borders  of  Lancashire,  and  thence  flows  E.  until  in  quelliog  the  Oatalonian  rebellion  in  1640.  Id 
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pMi  liaite  be  flnfahM  a  drama  which  he  had  oob    historical    and    geo^aphioal    solecisma 

pilegoaiiCertamende  Amor  yZelM)y  and  then  repeatedly  oocor  in  the  plavs.    In  the  Vir* 

joaed  the  army.  In  1649,  when  the  new  qneen,  ffm  del  SagrariOy  a  bishop  of  the  8th  century 

iDa  Maria  of  Anstria^  made  her  entrance  into  gives,  npon  the  aathori^  of  Herodotns,  a  de- 

Xidkid,  Caideran  presided  over  the  festal  ar-  scriptionofAmerioa,  which  was  discovered  after 

aBgements.     As  his  r^ntation  increased,  his  the  good  man  had  mooldered  in  his  grave  for 

Jiberaiy  acttri^  increased  also.  He  wrote  seen-  YOO  years.    In  his  J^feet4^8  de  Odio  y  Amor^  the 

iff  plays,  anioa^  or  xeli^ns  plays,  odes,  songa^  Anstrian  river  Danube  is  transferred  half  way 

od  baUada  for  Ae  academies  of  which  he  was  a  between  Ruana  and   Sweden.    Oalderon  rel- 

Dember,  and  for  the  popular  poetical  festivals,  ished  this  confhsion  more  than   any  one  in 

In  1651  be  entered  a  xeligious  order;  in  1653  he  his  audience,  and  in  his  Lo%  Doi  Anumtea  dd 

became  ^iiapiMw  to  the  royal  cemetery  at  To-  Oidot^  a  pagan  down  of  andent  Rome  is  be- 

ledo ;  in  1663  the  king,  in  order  to  secure  his  rinning  to  prate  about  friars,  as  if  friars  had  ex* 

preeenoe  at  Madrid  more  regulariy,  appointed  isted  in  heathendom,  when  Oalderon  makes  him 

him  i*>^fipy^fa  of  the  palace.    In  the  same  year  correct  himself ;  and  with  indescribable  drollery 

he  beoame  a  priest  of  the  congregation  of  San  in  his  manner,  the  clown  adds : 

Pedro,  and  iooa  rose  to  be  its  head.    Without  ma  bo  ••  bneao— 

hiterforing  in  the  least  with  his  labors  for  the  PorqiM  Mm  no  ay  tn  Boida  frsjias. 

theAtre,  these  ecclesiastical  connections  brought         •  ihat,  but  tiitt*t  not  right,— there  are  no  frUn 

him  orders  for  religious  plays  f5rom  Seville,  Asyetin  Bome. 

Grranada^  Toledo^  and  other  influential  dtiea  in  Kor  is  he  very  partieular  about  preserving  the 
addition  to  Ha  plays  whldi  he  regukrly  fur-  national  individuality  of  his  characters.    His 
niahed  to  the  dty  of  Madrid  for  the  great  annual  2^obia^  Jupangni,  Judas  MaccabsBUs,  &c.,  might 
festival  d  Corpus  Ohristi.    like  Shakespeare,  as  weUhave  been  brought  up  on  the  shores  of 
Oalderon  took  little  interest  in  the  publics-  the  Ebro,  as  on  those  of  the  Nile  or  the  Pe- 
tion  of  hia  i^yB»  with  the  exception  of  some  mvian  lakes.   Like  Shakespeare,  he  sacrifices 
of  hia  rdigioos  pieces,  which  he  revised  before  all  conventional   rules,  and  concentrates   his 
tb^  went  to  press.    Beside  108  eomediUy  he  whole  genius  upon  the  production  of  the  ut- 
wrole  78  religious  plays,  or  sacramental  antos,  most  effect  upon  the  audience,  and  in  this  he 
«nd  15  fall-length  rdigious  plays.  The  perform-  succeeds.    His  drama,  ''No  Monster  like  Jeal- 
laee  of  these  took  place  in  tiie  afternoon  during  op^,"  exhibits,  next  to  Shakespeare^s  Othello, 
rehgioos  festivals  before   the  people  and  the  perh^  more  powerfully  than  any  other  drama, 
ooort,  sood  conduded  with  music  and  dancing,  the  passion  of  Jealousy  upon  the  stage.    The 
These  entertainments  were  organized  by  the  ^'Phymcian  of  his  own  Honor,**  is  one  of  his 
diurbh,  and  took  place  daily  for  a  month,  the  most  popular  comedies.    The  "  Firm-hearted 
regular  theatres bemg  shut,  and  the  whole  pop-  Prince,*'  and  ''Life  is  a  Dream**  (included  in 
datkn  being  in  the  public  streets  to  witness  the  SchlegePs  translations),  are  great  fi&voriteson 
performsDoes,  and  also  to  admire  the  fEmtastic  tiie  German  stage.    The  great  Comeille  took 
figures  flf  giants  and  other  curious  exhibitions  his  ff&iraeliu$  from  Calderon*s  drama  of  the 
then  to  be  seen.    Oalderon's  autos  turn  upon  same  name ;  and  his  No  hay  Burlas  eon  el 
scriptand  sod  Spanish  history.     Satan  takes  a  Amor  suggested  to  Molidre  the  Femmes  So- 
prondoeotport  m  the  plays,  and  Quevedo  says  vatUee;  his  A$troloffo  Mngido.  to  Thomas  Cor- 
that  this  **  personage  comes  on  the  stage  dressed  neille  the  Feint  Aetrologue^  rrom  which  Dry- 
finely,  and  talks  as  if  the  theatre  were  alto-  den  took  "AnEvening*s  Love,  or  the  Mock  As- 
fetherhisown.*'    Passages  of  fine  lyric  poetry  trologer.*'      His  "Fairy  Lady,*'  "Scarf  and 
sbooad.    One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Flower,*'    are    among    the    most    effective 
rdigioaa  plays^  by  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  of  comedies.     The  "Last   Duel   in   Spain,*' 
aUe^ories  and  the  superior  merit  of  its  poetry,  "  Hate   and   Love,"  and   other   plays^  were 
is  the  '^  Divine  Orpheus."  Of  his  full-length  re-  peculiarly    attractive   at   the  time   of    their 
ligious  playa,  the  "  Purgatory  of  St  Patrick,"  representation  by  the   contemporary  allusions 
lends  its  religious  connection  with  the  patron  which    they  contained,    the    latter  referring 
fisiut  of  Ireland,  has  a  love-plot,  which  savors  to  Ohristina  of  Sweden.    Some  of  his  plays 
of  soy  thing  but  sanctity.    His  "  Devotion  to  were  brought  out  with  great  pomp,  as  "  Love 
the  C^xMs"  is  celebrated  for  its  devotional  pas-  the   Greatest    Enchantment,"    in   a   fioating 
as^e^  and  has  been  translated  into  German  by  theatre,  erected  on  the  artifidal  waters  in  the 
A.  Vf.  Ton  SchlegeL    The  "Wonder-working  sardens  of  the  Buen  Retiro.    He  wrote  his  last 
Magician,"  founded  on  the  story  of  St  Cyprian,  drama,  Eado  y  Deviaa^  founded  on  the  fictions 
a  oae  of  the  most  picturesoue  and  interesting  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  in  his  Slst  year.  Among 
of  In  religious  plays,  which  include  also  one  the  dramatists  of  other  nations  who   have 
on  the  oonqnest  and  conversion  of  the  Indians  poached  most  in  Cslderon*s  dramatic  fields, 
in  Peru,  Aurora  in  Oopaeobana,    His  secular  are  ^e  younger  Oomeille,  and  the  Italian 
^ys     are     intriguing,    like  "Nothing  like  Gozzo.  Several  of  his  plays  have  been  translated 
Alienee;"   heroic,  like  "A Friend  Loving  and  into  German,  and  some  of  them  into  other 
Loyal ;"  while  a  few  are  paasionatdy  tragical,  languages.    Many  of  them  still  maintain  their 
like    "  Love  survives  life,**  and  tiie  "  Phy-  popularity   on   the  Spanish    stage.     Goethe 
maau  of  his  own  Honor."     The  most  ouri«  sdd  of  Oalderon,  that  he  belonged  to  those 
TOL.  IV. — 16 
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men  who  blend  genins  with  the  utmost  oom*  daves.      Oftpital,   PrinMon.    Y.   A  norUh 

mon  eense.     Bis   character  presented  a  rare  westeni  comity  of  Ifissonrifinteraeoted  by  Shod 

miion  of  dignity  and  suavity,  of  industry  and  creek,. and  having  a  flat  sor&ce  and  atich  soil; 

modesty.  area,  485  sq.  m.     It   produoes  com,  wheat 

OAU)ERWOOD,  David,  a  Scotch  divine  oats,  cattle,  and  swine,  and  in  1850  yialded 

and  prominent  champion  of  Presbyterianism.  12,784  bushels  of  wheat,  16,186  of  Indian  oon, 

bom  toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  died  46,740    of    oats,    and    18.691  U)S.  of  wool 

in  1651.    He  underwent  imprisonment  and  exile  There  were  2  saw  n^lla,  ana  115  pupils  attoid- 

on  account  of  his  opposition  to  Episcopacy,  ing  public  schools.    Named  in  War  of  Dr. 

having  published  in  Holland,  in  1628,  a  book  OaldwdI,ofTran^lvanlauniver^ty,Kentackj. 

againstthatformofOhristianitv,  under  the  title  Pop.   in   1656,   8,626,    of  whom  197  vera 

of  AUa/re  JDama9cenunK    He  left  a  history  of  slaves.   Osmtal,  Kingston, 

Scotland  in  MS.,  of  which  6  volumes  are  pre-  CALDWELL,  a  post  village  in  Wsmn  eo, 

served  in  the  library  of  the  Glasgow  nniversil^,  N.  T.    It  stands  in  tne  midst  of  a  besntiM  and 

and  of  which  a  condensed  summary  appeared  m  picturesque  reccion  at  the  soiutheni  end  of  LiU 

1678.      George,  is  much  visited  by  tourists,  sad  con- 

CALDWELL.    L   A  north-western  counly  tains  1  or  2  large  and  flavorite  hotels.  Aateanh 

of  North  Carolina,  occupied  chiefly  by  pas-  boat  plies  between  it  and  the  outlet  of  the 

tare  lands,  but  producing  also  com  and  oats;  lake.    It  contains  the  ruins  of  Fort  William 

area,  450  sq.  m.    A  portion  of  the  surface  is  Henry,  and  Fort  Qeoige,  memorable  in  the 

mountainous,  the  N.  W.  part  comprising  a  de-  French  and  revolutionary  wais.    Pop.  of  the 

divity  of  the  Blue  Ridge.    The  productions  in  township  in  1856, 880. 

1850  were  192,470  bushels  of  Indian  com,  CALDWELL,  Chablbb,  an  eminent  Americin 

84,406  of  oats,  and  89,818  lbs.  of  butter.    There  physician,  born  in  Caswell  go.,  N.  C,  May  H 

were  4  com  and  flour  milk,  1  linseed  oil  manu-  1772,  died  in  Louisville,  ^.,  Jnlv  9, 1868.  He 

factory,  84  churches,  and  680  pupils  attending  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  officer  whohad  emignr 

public  schools.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1857,  ted  to  this  country,  and  ultimately  settled  when 

1698,819.    Pop.  in  1850,  6,817,  of  whom  1,203  the  sulject  of  this  sketch  was  born.    Wlulehis 

were  slaves.    Capital,  Lenoir.    II.  A  northern  parents  remained  in  that  remote  district,  Charles 

parish  of  Louisiana,  intersected  by  the  Washita,  labored  under  great  educational  disadvaDtages, 

which  is  here  navigable  by  steamboats ;  area,  528  but  after  they  had  removed  to  the  sonthenpiit 

sq.  m.  Thesurface  ishilly,  and  com  and  cotton  of  the  state,  he  made  such  progress  in  ^^H 

are  the  chief  productions  of  the  soil    In  1855  it  that  when  a  very  young  man  he  was  qoaliBed 

yielded  2,957  bales  of  cotton,  and  62,960  bushels  to  become  a  teacher,  and  took  chamof  a  sem- 

of  Indian  com.  Capital,  Columbia.  Pop.  in  1655,  inary  at  a  place  called  Snow  Creek,  sear  the 

8,685,  of  whom  1,779  were  slaves.    IIL  A  cen-  foot  of  the  Bnshj  mountaina,  and  subaeqnentlj 

tral  county   of  Texas,    named  in  honor  of  of  the  Centre  institute,  both  in  his  native  state. 

John  CaldweU,  a  senator  of  the  Texan  republic ;  WhUe  instmcting  others,  however,  he  did  not 

area,  540  sq.  m.    It  has  an  undulating,  well-  neglect  himself;  but,  as^duonaly  pnrsmng  btf 

wooded  surface,  and  a  good  soil,  abundantly  own  studies,  early  acquired  that  taste  for  adescc 

watered  by  the  San  Marcos  river,  which  forms  which  he  ever  afterward  displayed.    Having 

the  western  boundaiy,  and  bv  several  small  hesitated  some  time  between  the  pulpit  ^^^ 

creeks.     In  1857  it  contained  4,451  horses,  bar,  he  at  last  determined  to  abandon  both,  aw 

valued  at  $176,860,  and  15,244  head  of  cattle,  to  choose  the  profession  of  medicine  In  P^^' 

valaed  at  $89,180.    Value  of  land,  $758,620.  ence  to  either.    An  obscure  practitioner  at  Sal)»* 

The  staple  productions  are  wheat,  Lidian  com,-  bnry  was  his  first  master  in  this  profession,  u 

and  cotton.    Pop.  in  1856,  5,469,  of  whom  1792  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  joined  the 

1,881     were     staves.       Capital,     Lockhart.  medical  cbases  of  the  university,  which  ven 

IV.      A  county   in  the    western    part    of  then  sustained  by  the  talents  and  reputation 

Kentucky,  bounded   on   the   8.  W.  by   the  of  Shippen,  Wistar,  and  Rush.    Here  he  a^ 

Tennessee  river,  and  traversed  by  the  Cumber-  plied  himself  earnestly  to  both  stadj  vA 

land;  area  700  sq.  m.    The  suixace  is  gener-  practice,   and   during   the   yeUow  fev^  ^ 

ally  level,  and  the  soil  produces  tobacco,  corn,  1798,  particularly   wtinguiahed  himself  17 

wheat,  and  oats.     There  are   pastnre  lands  ability,  courage,  and  zeaL    At  theontbr^oi 

scattered  over  the  county ;  iron  ore  is  abundant|  the  whiskey  insurrection,  he  was  uypoiptea  sor> 

and  a  large  bed  of  coal  has  been  opened  in  the  geon  to  a  brigade  and  aocompanied  it  to  tiia 

northern  part    Organized  in  1809,  and  named  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg,  but  as  ^^^  ^ 

in  honor  of  a  former  lieutenant-governor  of  the  was  announced  that  the  insurrection  had  e^ 

state.    The  productions  in  1850  were  767,725  sided,  the  troops  retired,  and  a  military  banqna 

bushels  of  Indian  com,  89,557  of  oats,  1,485,-  was  given  by  uk^  army  at  which  SnrgeoD  tai<i- 

4791bs.  of  tobacco,  and  20,649  of  wool    There  well  delivered  an  address  that  eacxted  a  flatty 

were  40  com  and  flour  mills,  7  saw  miUs,  10  ing  complunent  from  Alexander  Hamilton.  _^ 


l^op.  in  1850,  18,048»  of  whom  8,107  were    Nicholas  Biddle  as  editor  of  the  ''Port  Fm 
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to  vluch  he  fiftTe  netr  effidenpy  by  his  talentB  effectively.    He  was  oobseqiientiiy  the  olject  of 

ind  eoeigy*    in  1816  he  edited  Oolleo's  ""  Prac-  hatred  and  peraecation  to  the  BritiBh  and  toriea, 

tioe  of  PSjaOy**  whUe  at  the  same  time  he  filled  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  to  which  he 

the  chair  of  natnral  history  in  the  universi^  was  continually  exposed  he  removed  his  family 

of  Peim^lvania.     In  1819  he  pabliahed  hia  to  Oonnecticat  Farms,  a  small  village  aboat  8 

"^Ufe  and  Oanqpaigns  of  General  Greene,**  the  miles  f^irther  in  the  interior  of  the  ooontry. 

mostimportaat  and  valuable  of  all  his  biograph-  The  enemy  were  then  in  possesnon  of  New 

ieaiworkSy  and  soon  after  removed  to  Kentucky  York  and  Staten  Island,  wnence  they  made 

to  fill  the  chiur  of  medicine  atid  clinical  prao-  frequent  incursions  to  Kew  Jersey,  on  which 

tioe  at  the  Transylvania  university,  Lesngton.  occasions  the  bell  of  Caldwell's  church  was 

In  1620  he  made  a  tour  in  Europe  in  order  to  always  uaed  to  sound  the  alarm  and  arouse  the 

purchase  hooka  and  philosophical  apparatus  for  country.     On   Jan.   25.  1780,  one  of  tiiese 

that  insdtntion.    In  1887  he  broke  off  his  con-  marauding  parties,  consisting  of  600  regular 

nectioii  with  the  IVansylvania  university,  to  es-  troops  and  a  large  number  of  tories,  surprised 

tabyah  in  the  dty  of  Louisville  a  medical  in-  the  picket  guard  at  Elizabethtown,  captured  2 

stitute,  but  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstand-  minors,  2  captains,  and  42  privates,  plundered 

ixig  with  the  trustees,  he  was  removed  from  the  inhabitants,  and  burned  the  town-house, 

omce  in  184A  by  the  board  of  managers.    He  Oaldwell*s  church,  and  a  private  residence.    It 

passed  his  latter  days  in  Louisville,  engaged  in  is  but  just  to  sav,  however,  that  the  torch  was 

the  composUkmof  Lis  autobiography  which  ap-  applied  to  the  church  by  a  tory,  residing  in  the 

peared  after  his  deadi,  and  is  a  daguerreotype  neighborhood,  who,  when  he  saw  the  building 

of  the  idio^yncrssies  of  the  author.    His  prin-  wrapped  in  names,  expressed  his  regret  that 

clpal  literary  works  beside  those  already  men-  ^  the  black-coated  rebel,  OaldweU,  was  not  then 

tiofled,  are  **  Memoirs  of  tl^  Bev.  Dr.  Horace  in  his  pulpit"    The  detachment  immediately  re- 

HoUey;    and Baehtiar ITameh^  or  "The  Royal  treated,  without  loss,  to  Staten  iidand,  where 

Foundling^  a  Persian  tale,  translated  from  the  Gen.  Knyphausen  waa  in  command.'  Having 

Arabic" received  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  recent 

CALDWELL,  Howabd  H.,  a  living  Ameri-  mutiny  of  the  Gonnecticut  line,  and  of  the  sen* 

can  poet^  bom  in  Newberry,  S.  0.,  Sept  20,  eral  discontent  which  waa  said  to  be  prevalent 

ISdl.    He  graduated  at  South  Carolina  college  in  New  Jersey,  the  latter  pnjected  an  expedi- 

in  1851^  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855,  and  tion  which  left  the  ialana  during  the  night  of 

Knee  that  tame  has  practised  his  profession  in  June  5, 1780,  and  landed  at  Elisabethtown  Point 

Columbia.    In  1863  he  published  a  volume  en*  before  dawn  on  the  following  morning.    It  waa 

titled  '^Oliatta,  and  other  Poems.**    The  chief  composed  of  about  5,000  regular  troops,  with 

poem  of  the  collection  is  a  romance  of  the  17  pieoea  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of 

American  aborigines,  and  several  of  the  others  Brig.-6en.  Sterling ;  and  it  was  hoped  that 

are  traodations.    He  has  contributed  frequently  such  an  imposing  array  would  be  sufficient  to 

to  the  periodicals  of  the  South,  and  a  new  volume  terrify  the  rebels,  encourage  the  loyalists,  and 

of  poems  from  his  pen  was  published  in  1858.  restore  the  Jerseymen  to  their  allef^nce.    As 

CALSyWELL,  Bev.  Jambs,  an  American  revo-  the  column  approached  the  village  of  Elizabeth- 

IntiotiaiT  patriot,  bom  in  April,  1784^  at  a  settle-  town,  it  was  indistinctly  seen  in  thb  darkness 

ment  ca&d  Cub  creek,  in  what  is  now  Charlotte  by  a  sentinel,  who  gave  a  challenge  which  waa 

CO.  Ta.,  waa  killed  by  a  British  soldier,  Nov.  24^  unanswered,  and  he  immediately  fired  at  random 

1781.    He  graduated  at  the  college  of  Kew  Jer-  into  the  moving  maaa.    The  shot^  which  ulti- 

sej  in  1759,  and  became  pastor  of  the  then  large  mately  proved  mortal,  took  effect  in  the  thigh 

and  important  Presbyterian  congregation  at  of  Gen.  Sterling,  who  waa  carried  back  to 

Zlizahetbtown.  In  March,  1763,  he  was  married  Staten  island,  and  Knyphausen  himself  took 

to  Mi^  Hannah  Ogden,  of  i^ewark,  a  lady  whose  eommand.    tiie  march  was  resumed,  but  the 

tragic  fate  has  made  her  name  &mili«r  to  all  alarm  had  been  gjfen  and  the  Jersey  regiment 

readers  of  American  history.    During  the  pro-  at  ElizabeAtown,  under  OoL  Dayton,  were 

gresB  of  the  differences  between  the  mother  ready  to  oppose  their  progress.    Being  too  few 

country  and  the  colonies,  which  immediately  in  number  to  offer  any  effectucd  resistance,  they 

preceded  the  war,  he  warmly  espoused  the  retired  in  good  ordei^  skirmishingoccasionally, 

cause  of  the  people,  and  by  hia  personal  influ-  until  they  reached  Uonnecticut  f'arma,  where 

eoce  and  eloquence  encouraged  and  increased  they  were  met  by  the  Jersey  brigade  under 

the  spirit  of  resistance.    When  hostilities  actu-  Gen.  Maxwell,  ana  some  militia  of  the  country 

ally  commenced,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  who  had  hastily  assembled,  and  a  sharp  action 

the  Jersey  line,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  with  ensued.    The  invaders  bdng  reinforced  by  a 

those  portions  of  the  American  army  which  second  division  whidi  had  Just  arrived  from 

»Qcceeaively  occupied  that  state;  he  accom-  Staten  island,  and    having  the  advantage  of 

panied  the  Jersey  Drigade  to  the  northern  line&  artillery,  were  enabled  to  force  their  way  some 

snd  in  edition  to  his  other  duties  performed  8  miles  further  on  the  road  toward  Morristown, 

^hnee  of  commissary  for  sometime.    There  was,  where  Washington   had   his   camp.     Before 

probably,  no  other  man  in  Kew  Jersey  whose  reaching  the  ^age  of  Springfield  they  found 

ixiflneoce  with  the  people  was  so  grea^  and  to  that  intelligence  of  their  movements  had  been 

whose  appeals  they  responded  so  readily  and  sent  to  head-quarters;  that  aU  necessary  ar- 
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rangements  had  been  made  for  the  defence  of  before  by  the  Jersey  mflttaa.— In  1T81  a  com* 

the  village ;  and  that  WashiDgton  had  moved  missariat  of  prisoners  was  established  it  Elizs- 

forward  in  person,  and  was  strongly  posted  in  bethtown,  and  a  small  vessel  with  the  privilege 

the  passes  of  the  Short  HiUs,  directly  in  the  of  a  flag  made  weekly  trips  between  toatpliM 

rear  of  Sprinfffield  and  commanding  the  ap-  and  the  British  head-qnarters  at  New  York. 

proaohes  to  Morristown.    Finding  it  impossible  On  Nov.  24  Mr.  Caldwell  went  to  the  Foint^ 

to  proceed  farther,  they  commenced  a  retreati  either  for  the  pupose  of  receiving  a  ladj  who 

in   which   they  safered   severely   from   the  was  expected  as  a  passenger,  or  to  ezeoQte  « 

militia,  who  took  advantage  of  every  tree  and  commission  for  her.    Eindioff  that  the  vesBel 

fence  which  conld  famish  an  ambnsh.  Irritated  had  arrived,  he  went  on  board  and  soon  reton- 


the  property  of  the  villagers  at  Gonnectioat  deliver  the  package  for  ezaminatioiu  Hersplied 

Farms.    In  one  of  the  honses  was  the  funily  of  that  it  was  the  property  of  a  lady  for  whom  it 

Mr.  Oaldwell,  whose  wife  had  retired   to  a  had  been  placed  in  his  chaige;  and  it  i^pean 

back  room,  with  her  2  youngest  children— one  that  he  was  really  ignorant  of  its  ooDtests, 

an  infant  in  her  arms-r-where  she  was  engaged  among  which  were  the  prohibited  arddesof 

in  prayer,  when   a   mnsket  was  discharged  tea,  mnstard,  and  pins.    The  order  wss  Fep««^ 

through  Uie  window.    Two  balls  struck  her  in  ed,  when  Mr.  OaldweD  tamed  away  and  wis 

the  breast,  and  she  fell  dead  npon  the  floor.  The  leaving  the  sentinel  for  the  purpose,  it  is  aid, 

church  was  already  in  flames,  and  the  parson-  of  returning  the  package  to  the  vessel,  wbea 

age  was  about  to  be  set  on  fire  when  her  corpse  the  soldier  shot  him  dead  npon  the  spot  In 

was  discovered  by  a  young*  American  officer,  in  compliance  with  the  popular  aemand  the  seotir 

the  British  service,  who  succeeded  in  prevent-  nel  was  delivered  to  the  civil  aathoritiefl)  oad 

ing  the  destraction  of  the  building,  ana  obtain-  was  tried  for  the  crime  of  murder  at  a  oooit 

ed  permission  from  the  commanding  officer  to  held  in   the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  it 

remove  the  remains  to  a  place  of  greater  seen-  Westfield,  the  township  adjoining  £liziibetL- 

rity.     The    odium   which   atta<med   to    the  town.    His  defence  upon  the  trial  was  that  he 

perpetration  of  this  ruthless  murder  was  so  committed  the  act  in  obedience  to  orders,  sod 

universally  expressed,  and  its  effect  upon  the  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  senttneL  Tbe 

popular  mind  was  so  injurious  to  the  royalists,  plea  was  unavailing;  he  was  condemned  lod 

that  they  insisted  it  was  the  result  of  a  chance  nanged,  Jan.  29, 1782.  The  remains  of  Mr.  Cald- 

shot  from  the  cross  firing  of  the  contending  wellandof  his  wite  were  interred  in  the  mT»* 

parties,  while  the  Americans  declared  it  to  be  vard  of  the  first  Presbyterian  churdi  in  £lin- 

the  deliberate  act  of  a  British  soldier.    There  bethtown,  and  a  costly  marble  monoment  wtf 

are,however,  good  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  dedicated  to  their  memory  by  thecitizeittof 

the  deed  of  an  Irishman  who  had  been  employ-  that  town,  on  the  64th  anniversary  of  the  death 

ed  in  the  service  of  "Mr.  Caldwell,  and  who,  for  of  the  *'  soldjer  parson.*' 

some  reason,  had  conceived  a  violent  enmity  CALDWiXL,  Joseph,  D.  D.,  first  preodoit 

against  his  employer.    Upon  this  occaaon  he  of  the  university  of  North  Oarolina,  vas  bom 

joined  the  enemy  and  accompanied  them  on  at  Leamington,  New  Jersey,  April  SI,  IHS, 

their  retreat    Mr.  Caldwell  was  on  duty  in  died  at  Chapel  HiU,  N.  C,  Jan.  27, 18S5.  B^ 

Washington's  camp^  and,  after  passing  a  ni^t  was  educated  at  Princeton  ooUege^  where,  m 

of  anxious  uncertainty,  he  procured  a  flag  on  1701,  he  pronounced  the  salutatory  Latin  on* 

the  following  morning  and  went  to  Coimecticut  tion.    From  this  period  till  1706  he  acted  tf 

Farms,  where  his  worst  fears  were  at  once  con-  tutor  at  Princeton^  but  then  an  event  occurred 

firmed. — On  June  28,  Qen.  Enyphausen  made  which  laid  the  foundation  of  Ids  ftatore  disti&o- 


the  enemy  were  defeated  in  the  principal  object  henceforward  his  destmiea  were  boand  up  wilit 
of  the  expedition,  they  succeeded  in  burning  those  of  that  institution.  Under  his  tat^ 
the  village.  Among  the  most  active  in  the  the  new  university  grew  and  flooriahed,  andffi 
fight  was  the  chapkin  CaldweO.  There  Is  a  1804,  as  a  proof  d^t  his  services  and  deT(^ 
tradition,  well  authenticated,  that  in  the  hottest  were  i^preciated,  he  was  made  first  prefident 
period  of  the  action  the  wadding  of  a  portion  by  the  trustees.  For  nearly  40  years  he  r^ 
of  the  Jersey  infantry  gave  out,  which  fact  mained  in  connection  with  the  oniveraitf,  aod 
being  communicated  to  CaldwellL  he  rode  to  his  government  of  it  daring  that  long  p^nod 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  hastily  collecting  excited  the  adnuration  of  ms  contemponrm 
the  psalm  and  hymn  books  which  were  in  the  and  proved  the  source  of  its  present  P^^^^P^y* 
building,  he  distributed  them  to  the  soldiers  with  He  it  was  who  chiefly  digested  and  arraogw  its 
the  exhortation,  '*Now  putWatta  into  them,  educational  systems,  framed  its  oonstitotuTO, 
boys !"  The  British  were  finally  compelled  to  and  laid  down  rules  of  discipline  for  the  coo- 
retrace  their  steps,  which  they  did  with  all  trol  of  its  alumni.  In  1824  Ihr.  Oaldwell  went 
possible  rapidity,  followed  and  harassed  as  to  Europe  to  sdiect  books  for  the  libcvx,  to 
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fin  eftbinetfl)  and  to  procure  valnftble  philo-  Piots  and  Joined  bjr  Soots  from  Ireland.    When 

n^ial  apparatus.    In  1828  he  waa  attacked  the  Romans,  nnable  to  defend  Britain,  left  it  to 

Ki  disease  which  filled  his  latter  days  with  itsfate^  the  inhabitants  called  the  Anglo-Sazona 

■firing^    and  which,  after  tormenting   him  (449)  to  their  aid  against  their  northern  neigh- 

&r  7  years,  ultimately  carried  him  off.    Though  bors.    The  power  of  the  Piots  was  broken  (869) 

Br.  (judwell's  &me  mostly  arises  from  his  con-  by  the  Scots,  who  gave  their  name  to  the 

oeetion  with  the  nniversi^  of  North  Carolina,  country. 

jet  his  letters  under  the  pseudonym  of  "•  Carl-  CALEDONIAN  CANAL,  in  Scotland,  conn- 
too,''  on  railroads  and  internal  improvements,  ties  of  Inverness  and  Argyle,  connects  the 
demonstrate  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  tl^e  North  with  the  Irish  sea,  extending  from  Mur- 
iDterestB  of  the  outside  world.  His  most  im-  ray  frith  through  Lochs  Ness,  Oich,  andLochy, 
]K>rtant  Hterary  work  is  an  elementary  '^Trea-  in  the  great  glen  of  Caledonia,  to  Loch  EiL 
tbe  on  Geometry,'*  which  appeared  in  1822.  The  total  length  is  60|  miles,  of  which  the  lochs 
Dr.  CaldweQ  was  an  able  mathematiciaa  and  a  compose  87^.  The  canal  was  begun  in  1803, 
profound  theolo^an,  but  his  fiivorite  maxim  and  opened  for  navigation  about  the  dose  of 
was  ^fatia  nen  verbc^^  and  it  is  chiefly  as  a  1828.  The  government  appropriations  to  this 
man  q€  'action  in  the  capacity  of  tutelary  guar-  work  between  1808  and  1847  amounted  to  over 
dtan  of  the  North  Carolina  university  that  he  is  £1,200,000. 

known  to  US.  CALEF,  Robsbt,  a  merchant  of  Boston, 
CALEDONLL  a  mountainous  but  fertile  died  at  Boxbury,  April  18,  1719.  He  lived 
ootroty  in  the  It.  E.  part  of  Vermont ;  area,  when  the  witchcraft  delusion  and  persecution 
650  sq.  m.  The  Connecticut  river  forms  its  S.  were  prevalent  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  distin- 
El  boundary,  and  several  small  streams  witiiin  guished  by  his  steady  opposition  to  the  pro- 
its  limite  furnah  water  power  for  a  number  of  ceedings  of  the  magistrates  and  ministers.  He 
saw  and  grist  mills.  Maple  sugar  is  produced  wrote  a  book  in  answer  to  Cotton  Mather's 
in  this  eoonty  in  greater  quantities  than  in  "Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,"  which 
almost  any  o^er  in  the  United  States.  Pota-  he  entitied  "More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
toes,  cats,  and  hay  are  the  other  staples.  The  World,*'  and  which  was  issued  fh>m  a  London 
productions  in  1850  were  62,551  bushels  of  press  in  1700.  His  book  was  denounced  from 
wheat,  96,889  of  Indian  com,  218,785  of  oats,  tbe  pulpit  and  in  pamphlets,  and  was  even  pub- 
565,341  of  potatoes,  and  136,790  pounds  or  lidy  burned  in  tiie  yard  of  Harvard  college. 
vooL  There  were  19  com  and  flour  mills,  100  Ere  lon^,  however,  the  popular  sentiment 
saw  milis,  15  woollen  factories,  19  tanneries^  1  changed  m  this  respect,  and  the  opinions  which 
iron  fonndery,  2  newspi^r  offices,  49  churches,  Calef  had  upheld  became  prevalent 
and  7,861  pupils  attending  public  schools.  CALEMBOUBG,  aFrenchwordforapnn,  or 
ThR«  are  some  sulphur  springs,  and  abundance  a  witticism,  the  origin  of  which  is  ascribed  by 
of  granite  and  limestone.  Organised  in  1792.  tiie  Germans  to  a  Westphalian  count  of  the 
CapltaLJDanville.  Pop.  in  1850,  23,595.  name  of  Calemberg,  who  blundered  whenever 
CALEDONIA  is  the  name  sdven  by  the  Bo-  he  attempted  to  speak  French.  According  to 
mans  to  tbe  northern  part  dT  Sootiand,  beyond  other  authorities,  the  term  is  derived  from  a 
the  Q{ota  and  Bodotria,  the  modern  Clyde  and  fi&oetious  Parisian  apothecary  whose  name  was 
Forth,  wldeh  formed  ihd  boundaries  of  their  Calembourg. 

provinoa    It  is  mentioned  in  Tacitus,  who  be-  CALENDAR  is  a  method  of  numbering  and 

neves  ita  inhabitants,  on  account  of  their  red-  arranging  days^  weeks,  months,  and  years^  or  a 

dish  hair  and  large  limbs,  to  be  a  people  from  mechanical  contrivance   for   re^tering   that 

Germany.    Agricola,  the  conqueror  of  Britain  arrangement.    The  day  Is  a  natural  division  of 

(78-85),  waa  we  flrst  Soman  general  who  came  time  varying  slightiy  in  its  length,  but  so  slight- 

ia  contact  with  them ;  in  the  6tii  year  of  his  ly  that  a  clock  keeping  mean  or  average  time 

opedition,  he  penetrated  with  an  armv  beyond  seldom  differs  15  minutes  froqi  the  time  as 

the  Bodotria,  assisted  by  a  coasting  fleet;  but  given  by  tbe  sun.    Civilised  nations  usually 

tbe  determined  lesistance  of  the  barbarians,  and  commence  the  day  at  midnight,  and  count  2 

the  repnlse  of  the  9th  legion,  attacked  by  night,  periods  of  12  hours  each  in  the  day.    Astrono- 

oompeued  him  to  retom.    In  the  next  year  he  mers  and  navigators  since  the  time  of  Ptolemy 

eame  agmn,  advanced  as  to  as  the  Grampian  commence  the  day  at  noon,  and  number  the 

hOls,  and  routed  80,000  Caledonians,  under  Gal-  hours  from  1  to  24.—- The  week  is  not  a  natural 

gaous,theirchief,whiohbloody  victory  hasfound  division  of  time,  although  4  weeks  are  nearly  a 

afively  description  in  Tacitus^s  life  ox  this  hero,  lunation,  and  many  periods  in  the  animal  econ- 

la  the  enwring  night  the  flying  barbarians  bum-  my,  such  as  the  incubation  of  eggs,  correspond 

ed  thdr  mde  dwellings  and  disappeared ;  and  singularly  with  weeks.    The  use  of  the  week  in 

Agrioola  aoon  returned  to  the  south  of  the  eastern  nations  from  time  immemorial  is  hj 

rivers,  and  fortified  their  line  for  the  defence  of  some  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  £vine  command, 

tbe  Roman  province.    The  emperors  Hadrian,  as  recorded  by  Moses,  and  by  others  to  the 

Antoninni^  and  6evem&  strengthened  tbe  nat-  number  of  conspicuous  planets.    Our  common 

tnal  boundary  with  walls  and  ramparts  against  names  for  the  days  of  tne  week  are  Saxon  in 

the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Caledonian  bar-  form,  but  evidentiy  were  borrowed  originally 

bariana,  afterward  known  nnder  the  name  of  from  some  eastern  nation,  as  the  gods  to  whom 
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each  day  is  oonseorated  oorrespond  in  character  stores  the  1st  day  of  the  year  to  the  aame  diy 

to  those  A>  whom  the  days  were  consecrated  by  of  the  week,  by  means  of  which  wo  can  of 

the  Greeks  and  Latins^hen  they  adopted  the  course  find  the  dominical  letter  for  anj  year, 

week  from  the  East.    The  Greeks  and  Komans  and  therefore  tell  what  day  of  the  week  it  wu 

originally  had  no  weeks. — ^The  Greeks  divided  or  will  be  at  any  given  date.    The  Inoar  cyde 

the  month  into  8  equal  decades,  the  Bomans  is  a  period  which  restores  the  new  moon  to  tho 

into  8  very  unequal  periods.    The  length  of  the  same  day  of  the  month.    The  golden  nunber 

montli  was  suggested,  as  the  word  &ows,  by  indicates  the  place  of  any  given  year  in  tlto 

the  moon,  which  completes  her  changes  in  about  lunar  cyde^  so  that  by  means  of  it  we  can  teQ 

80  days.    But  inasmuch  as  the  solar  year  does  on  what  day  of  March  the  full  moon  ialla,  And 

not  consist  of  an  even  number  of  lunar  months,  thus  find  Easter  day.    The  Gregorian  ooloodAr, 

the  months   have  in   most  .nations    become  civil  and  ecclesiasti<»],  was  soon  adopted  io  tli« 

fixed  periods  of  80  or  81  days.    The  length  of  Oatholio  states.     In  the  Protestant  s^ta  of 

the  months  in  most  civilized  nations  has  been  Germany  it  was  but  partially  adopted  in  1700, 

copied  from  the  Bomans.    Ko  nation  has,  how-  and  not  wholly  until  1774.    The  change  from 

ever,  followed  the  singular  division  which  the  Julian  to  Gregorian  reckoning  was  made  by 

Bomans  mode  in  the  montib  by  means  of  8  days,  act  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain,  Sept  1753, 

The  first  dav  being  called  the  calends,  and  uie  the  8d  of  the  month  being  called  Uie  Uth. 

18th  or  15th  the  ides,  the  nones  were  the  9th  — ^The  ancient  Egyptians  Chaldeans,  Peraiutti 

day  before  the  ides,  and  the  other  days  of  the  Syrians,  ^ognicians,  and  Carthaginians,  eadb 

month  were  numbered  from  the  next  succeed-  began  their  year  at  the  autumnal  equinox  (aboat 

ing  calends,  nones,  or  ides.    The  day,  for  in-  3ept.  22).  The  Jews  also  began  their  civu  year 

stance,  which  we  call  Feb..  19,  they  called  tiie  at  that  time,  but  in  their  ecclesiastical  reckoB- 

11th  before  the  calends  of  March. — ^The  solar  ing  the  year  dated  from  the  vernal  equinox 

year  is  a  natural  period,  formerly  measured  by  (about  March  22).    The  becpnnin^  of  tbo  yetf 

the  interval  between  2  successive  vernal  eqm-  among  the  Greeks  was  at  the  wmter  aoktioo 

noxes.    If  the  civil  year  corresponds  with  the  (about  Dec.  22)  before  the  time  of  Melon,  and 

eolar,  the  seasons  of  the  year  will  always  come  at  the  summer  solstice  (about  June  22),  aftex 

at  the  same  period.    But  in  early  times  the  Meton.    The  Greek  astronomers  had  a  Bolar 

Boman  pontiffs  regulated  the  length  of  the  civil  year  peculiar  to  themselves,  to  the  montlis  of 

year  so  imperfectly,  that  in  the  days  of  Julios  whicn  they  gave  the  12  signs  of  the  zoduc 

CflBsar  the  spring  occurred  in  what  the  colen-  Tlfe  Bomon  year  from  the  time  of  Noma  begu 

dar  called  summer.    Gssar,  with  the  help  of  at  the  winter  solstice.    It  was  not  probably  the 

Sosigenes,  reformed  the  calendar  in  46  B.  0.,  original  purpose  of  GsBsar  to  change  tiud  timo 

and  introduced   our  present  arrangement  of  of  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  his  mo* 

having  8  years  of  865  days  followed  by  one  of  tive  for  delaying  it  sevoral  days  till  Jan.  1 

866,  dividing  tlie  year  into  months  nearly  as  at  was,  doubtless,  the  desire  to  make  the  fint  yesr 

present.    The  irregularity  of  alternation  in  the  of  the  reformed  calendar  begin  with  tho  day  of 

months  of  80  and  81  days  was  introduced  a  few  the  new  moon.    Among  the  Latin  Cbri^ 

years  after  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  Augustus,  nations  there  were  7  different  dates  for  theoni' 

giving  his  month  of  August  as  manv  days  as  Ju-  mencement  of  the  year :  March  1 ;  Jan.  1 ;  Doc. 

aus  Cffisar's  month  of  July.    The  additional  day  25 ;  March  25  (beginning  the  year  more  tban  9 

was  given  in  leap  year  to  February,  by  calling  months  sooner  than  we  do,  tliis  was  callad  the 

the  5th  day  before  the  calends  of  March  a  Pisan  calculation,  and  thon^^  unknown  ifl 

second  6th ;  whence  leap  year  is  still  called  in  Spain,  England,  and  Germany,  was  folio ved  in 

the  almanacs  bissextile  year.    This  calendar  of  several  states  till  1745):  Maroh  25  (begiuung 

Julius  CsBsar  is  still  used  in  theBussian  empire,  the  year  nearly  8  montiks  later  than  we  do; 

and  was  in  use   in  all   Europe   until    1582.  this  was  called  the  Florentine  calculation,  m 

Its  error  consists  in  making  the  year  865idays,  was  mudi  in  use  from  the  10th  century  till 

which  is  about'  11  minutes  too  much,  an  error  1745) ;  at  Easter ;  and  on  Jan.  1.  (but  ooe  year 

which  has  now  amounted  to  about  12  days.  In  advance  of  us).  In  France  the  year  begsn  ^ 

Pope  Gregory  XITL  by  a  brief  ordered  Oct  5,  general  at  Mavch  1,  nnder  the  Merovingianf ;  at 

1582,  to  be  called  the  15th,  and  that  the  years  £>ec  25.  under  the  Carlovingians;  andatEa^i 

1700,  1800,  and  1900  should  not  be  accounted  nnder  the  Oapetians.    Bv  edict  of  Charles  u^ 

leap  years.    This  is  called  the  Gregorian  calen-  in  1564,  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  ordered 

dar.— The  most  intricate  matter  in  the  calendar  at  Jan.  1.    In  England,  from  the  Uth  ^^^ 

is  the  ecclesiastical  rule  governing  the  mov-  till  the  change  of  style  in  1752,  the  legal  iod 

able  feasts.    The  council  of  Nice  ordained  in  ecclesiastical  year  began  at  Mardi  25,  wm 

the  year  825  that  Easter  should  be  celebrated  it  was  not  uncommon  in  writing  to  redoo  rt 

on  tiie  1st  Sunday  after  the  ftill  moon  that  {torn  Jan  1.    After  the  change  was  adocted 

occurs  on  or  next  after  the  day  of  the  vernal  in  1752.  events  which  had  occurred  in  Jsd.i 

equinox.    The  days  of  the  week  are  denoted  by  Feb..  and  before  March  25,  of  the  old  kgal  yetf< 

the  7  leading  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A  being  would,  according  to  the  new  airangemeot.  m 

placed  against  Jan.  1.  Thedomimcalletterforthe  reckoned  in  the  next  subsequent  year.    Tbv 

year  is  the  letter  which  will  then  come  against  the  revolution  of  1688  occumd  in  Feb.  of  tbat 

j^onday*    The  solar  cycle  is  a  period  which  re>  legal  year,  or,  as  ire  should  now  i^r,  in  '^^ 
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IW^fliditWMsionetimeeiiBtomaiytowrite  extinguished  as  the  oloth  immedittely  passes 

th»  date  thus:  Feb.  168{.— The  year  of  the  between  2  robbers  placed  in  front  of  the  line 

taeh  feTolotionary  oalendar,  wmoh  was  in«  of  flame.    A  ydlow  odior  like  that  of  nai^een 

gfisted  in  1792,  began  with  Sept  23.    It  con*  is  prodnoed  bv  this  process^  which  requires 

■tod  of  12  mootha  of  80  days  each,  with  5  to  oe  renKy?ed  by  bleacUng,  before  printing. 

aaeddaysatthe  end  demoted  to fSBstiTala,  and  *-^Aa  the  goods  are  reoeiyed  by  the  otden- 

flded  the  mmtcul&Uida,     The  months  were  derer,  they   are   oommcody  first  dampened, 

fivided  into  8  decades  of  10  days  each.    Eveiy  sometimes  by  passing  them  orer  the  sorface 

period  of  4  years  was  termed  a  ^an«i(M2«,  and  of  water.     The  folds  and  creases  are   thus 

VIS  terminated  by  6  instead  of  5  ^Bstiyal  days,  partially  remored,  and  the   clotii  b  better 

The. more  aooorate  acyostment  was  arranged  prepared  Ibr  tlie  sncoeeding  operations.    The 

aeeoiding  to  the  Gregman  regnlation  for  leap  smoothing  and  polishing  by  the  calender  is 

year,    fiie  Qregorian  calendar  was  restored  in  similar  in  effect  to  the  operation  of  the  do- 

Franee,  Jan.  1,  19M, — The  andent  northem  mestio  smoothing  iron,  or,  on  a  larger  scsJe,  of 

natiooaef  Knope  began  their  year  from  the  the  mangle;   but,  applied  to  the  enormous 

winter  solatiee.    In  the  era  of  OonstantinopleL  quantities  of  cloth  turned  out  by  the  cotton  and 

which  was  in  use  in  ih%  Bysantine  empire,  and  Bnen  mills,  it  must  be  conducted  with  most 

in  Rumiaiai  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  efficient  machinery.    The  objects  to  be  attained 

ciyil  year  began  with  Sept.  1.,  and  the  ecdesiaa-  are,  rendering  the  surface  of  the  &brio  smooth 

tical  sometimes  with  March  21,  and  sometimes  and  eren  by  the  removal  of  aU  wrinkles,  the 

with  Aprfl  1.  The  beginning  of  the  Mohamme-  flattening  down  of  all  knots  and  other  imper- 

dan  yearis  not  at  any  fixed  time,  but  retrogrades  fections,  and  the  spreading  cfi  the  threads  so 

thrmigli  the  diflbrent  seasons  of  the  solar  year,  as  to  give  them  a  nattened  form,  and  the  tex* 

Among  most  oi  the  peoples  of  the  East  Indies,  ture  t£e  appearance  of  doeeness  and  strength. 

the  year  is  lunar,  and  begins  with  the  first  The  polish  upon  cotton  goods  called  glazing,  is 

quarter  of  the  moon  the  nearest  to  the  begin-  produced  by  the  Action  th^  receiye  in  this 

sing  of  Deoember. — ^Among  the  Peruvians  tiie  process.    Oalendering  varies  with  the  nature 

jear  began  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  among  of  die  ftbrio  and  the  purposes  fi>r  which  it  ia 

the  M exioana  at  the  vernal  eauinox.    The  year  deigned.    Lawns  and  mualins  of  light  texture 

of  the  former  was  lunar,  and  was  divided  into  are  smoothed  in  light  machines  not  heated,  and 

4  equal  parta,  bearing  the  names  of  their  4  prin*  with  moderate  pressure,  there  being  no  objeo- 

cipal  fostivahi,  instituted  in  honor  of  their  4  tion  to  their  threads  retaining  the  cylindrical 

£vinitlee  aUegorioal  of  the  seasons.    The  Mex-  form,  and  the  ikbric  its  open  texture.    On  the 

lesDs  had  a  year  of  860  days  and  5  supplement-  other  hand,  the  fabrics,  which  are  to  go  to  the  cal- 

try  days.    They  divided  it  into  18  months  of  ico-printer  to  receive  the  first  impnedon  by  the 

90  days;  and  hfti  a  leap  year.  blo^  require  a  high  pressure,  and  sometimes 

CALENDERING,  the  process  of  finishing  cot*  to  be  passed  twice  through  the  rollers.    But 

ton  and  linen  goods  by  passing  the  doth  between  those  which  have  already  been  partially  col- 

smooUi  flinders,  wmoh  are  made  to  revolve  ored,  and  are  to  be  filled  in  with  other  colors, 

in  eontaot    The  term  is  also  api^ied  to  the  nrast  not  receive  that  sti&eas  of  finish  which 

sabeeqaeat  operations  of  doth-lapping,  or  fold*  will  prevent  the  doth  being  stretched  one  way 

ing  the  cioth,  and  packing  it,  all  which  are  con-  or  the  other,  whenever  it  may  require  slight 

ducted  m  the  same  estaMishment.    The  busi*  dumges  of  form,  to  admit  of  the  exact  acQust- 

nsBB  abo  connected  with  the  shipment  of  the  ment  of  the  grounding  blodn  to  the  outlines  of 

goods  is  afl  considered  a  part  of  that  of  the  the  colors  already  applied.-^The   smoothing 

oaleoder  honsee.    Paper  as  well  as  cloth  is  sub*  calender  was  intmiuoed  into  Great   Britain 

Jeeted  to  the  finishing  process  of  oalendering,  from  Flanders  and  Holland  durii^  the  persecn* 

SB  win  be  described  in  the  article  Papeb.    The  tion  of  the  Huguenots.    It  has  been  improved 

name  odeoder  is  applied  to  the  machine  com-  in  Lancashire  by  substituting  rollers  made  of 

pri^ig  the  rollers  which  smooth  the  woven  pasteboard  disks  foe  8  of  the  5  oommonly  em* 

fiLbricsL   Before  passinffthe  doth  between  them,  ployed  in   the  madiine,  which  8  were  pr^ 

it  is  ussential  that  such  as  is  designed  for  cal-  vioudy  constructed  of  wood,  and  were  conse- 

ieo  printing  should  be  subjected  to  the  singe-  quently  liable  to  warp  and  crack  with  the  heat 

lag  nrooess,  in  order  to  remove  the  loose  fibres  to  which  they  were  exposed.    The  other  2  are 

or  dowa;  sad  it  ia  common  to  sutti^^  ^^^  hollow  cylindera  of  oast-iron,  constructed  of 

goods  to  this  operation.    It  consists  in  drawing  metd  2  inches  thick  surrounding  the  intemd 

the  doth  rapidly  over  a  horisontd  gas-pipe,  cavity  of  4  inches  diameter ;  this  gives  them  a 

along  which  numerous  little  apertures  extend  diameter  of  8  indies.    The  cavity  admitsef  the 

k  a  straight  ttne,  so  that  the  gas,  imiited,  gives  a  introduction  of  a  red-hot  roUer  or  of  steam.    The 

Jong  line  of  flame  equd  to  the  width  of  the  doth,  pasteboard  (flinders  suitable  for  the  iron  ones 

Aoother  pipe,  placed  over  this  and  exhansted  of  the  dimensions  given  are2of  20  inches  diam- 

of  air,  draws  in  the  flame  through  the  goods  as  eter,  and  1  of  14  inches.    Th^  are  placed  in  a 

th^  pass  between  the  two  pipes,  and  the  loose  strong  npri^t  iron  firame,  the  small  cylinder  in 

fibras  are  burned  out  without  igniting  the  fiibric.  the  middleand  an  iron  oneaboveand  beloy  it,  re- 

The  movement  is  at  the  rate  of  about  8  feet  in  volvlng  as  a  cylindricd  smoothing  iron  between 

a  seeond«    Any  sparks  that  n^y  remain  are  the  2  pasteboard  oyhnders  whidi  take  the  plaoe 
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of  the  domestio  ironing  board  or  lable  witb  its  Partioolar  importaaee  is  attached  to  the  meth- 

cover  d  cloth.    The  paper  rollers  are  yery  in-  od  of  doing  this,  the  object  being  BometuDes 

genionaljr  contrived  to  avoid  the  defects  of  tiie  to  make  the  articles  appear  what  uiey  ire  not, 

wooden  ones,  and  present  a  smooth  sorCaoe  to  and  sometimes  to  make  their  roil  duncter 


the  doth.    Set  like  a  wheel  npon  its  axle,  a    conspicuous.     When  the  folds  are  completed, 
bar  is  perforated  with  6  holes  near  its  ciromn-    their  being  opened  in  any  place,  like  the  lerree 


di^  of  cast-iron  at  the  end  of  a  strong  iron    qsusIIt  with  muslin  goods  eo  as  to  admit  of 


ference  for  as  many  iron  rods  to  pass  through,  of  a  book,  the  pieces  are  placed,  with  thin 
Oircolar  plates  of  thick  pasteboard,  an  inch  boards  and  glazed  pasteboard  between  eaoh, 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  intended  roller,  are  in  apowerfuThydranlic  press^oipable  of  exeri- 
nezt  laid  npon  this  disk ;  they  are  funushed  ing  a  pressure  of  400  tons.  While  in  the  prae 
with  holes  for  the  azie  and  the  iron  rods.  The  the  parcels  are  corded  and  prepared  for  pack- 
pile  is  continued  to  a  length  as  much  exceeding  ing  immediately  in  balesL  Toe  measure  of  the 
that  intended  for  the  roller  as  the  pasteboard  cloth  has  been  ti^en  before  the  folding,  either 
disks  will  shrink  by  the  compression  they  will  upon  the  long  measuring  tabid,  or  by  foldiag 
be  subjected  to.  A  corresponding  iron  plate  is  the  cloth  from  one  side  to  the  other  and  hack 
then  set  upon  the  other  end  of  the  aue,  and  upon  a  graduated  hooking  frame,  provided  with 
the  rods  being  passed  through  and  screwed  up,  2  needles  upon  which  each  fold  is  suspended, 
the  cylinder  thus  formed  is  put  in  a  hot  apait-  The  labels  for  the  doth  put  up  at  the  En^idi 
ment  or  stove  to  be  thoroughly  dried  for  seve-  calendering  establi^ments,  are  ezpreailj  de- 
ral  days,  the  screws  being  oosasionslly  tightened  signed  for  the  particular  oountry  to  whi<^  tlie 
upon  the  rods  as  the  pasteboard  shnnks.  The  goods  are  to  be  sent.  Host  oi  them  are  of 
surface  of  the  cylinder  thus  obtained  is  ezoes-  showy  pattern  in  blue  and  gold,  with  variom 
sivdy  hard  and  close.  To  turn  it  down  to  its  devices.  Some  of  the  more  expensive  cost  ffi 
proper  size  is  a  work  of  great  labor;  several  or  $6  per  100,  while  the  common  labela  an 
men  are  employed  upon  i^  and  the  best  tools  worth  only  25  cts.  per  1.000. 
are  rapidly  dulled.  They  are  necessarily  of  OAI^IKDS,  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  the 
small  size,  slowly  working  down  the  £ace  of  the  Latin  calendar. 

cylinder,  as  it  revolves  at  the  rate  of  only  40  or       CALENTURE,  or  iBnyujr  Suvhrboxi,  a  Tio> 

50  revolutions  per  minute.    When  finiuied,  it  lent  fever  inddentto  persons  in  hot  dimatefi. 

presents  a  hardness  and  polish  far  superior  to  especially  to  such  as  are  natives  of  more  tern- 

that  of  wood ;  it  also  possesses  great  strength,  perate  regions.    This  inflammatory  fever  b  at- 

without  the  liability  of  bein^  warped  or  injured  tended  with  delirium,  during  which  the  patient 

by  the  great  heat  to  which  it  is  to  be  exposed,  is  often  tempted  to  walk  into  the  sea,  imaginiog 

When  set  in  the  frame,  they  are  so  arranged  the  extensive  surface  of  the  ocean  to  be  an  im* 

that  they  may  be  forced  by  levers  or  screws  mense  plain  of  pleasant  and  refreehing^y  cool 

into  very  dose  contact  with  the  iron  cylinders,  green  fields. 

The  doth,  fed  from  a  roll  placed  opposite  the       OALENZIO,  or  OAUENmrn,  Eusio,  a  Kea^ 

machine,  is  carried  over  the  upper  pasteboard  politan  poet  of  the  15th  century,  died  in  1508, 

cylinder,  between  this  and  the  iron  one,  then  published  numerous  writings  in  prose  and  vene, 

tietween  this  and  the  next  bdow,  and  so  on  elegies,  epigrams,  satires,  fkbles,  and  epistieB, 

till  it  has  been  4  times  compressed  and  ironed,  wMch  were  issued  under  the  title  of  Ofiuctik. 

The  glazing  or  polishing  of  the  surface  is  pro-  He  also  wrote  upon  penal  legislation,  and  9 

duoed  by  the  middle  pasteboard  cylinder  being  said  to  have  been  tibe  first  to  propose  the  n* 

made  to  revolve  more  slowly  than  the  others,  striction  of  capital  puniahment  to  the  crime  of 

and  consequently  producing  a  rubbing  effect  of  murder. 

the  cylinders  upon  the  cloth.    By  this  arrange-       OALEPIN,  a  French  name  for  a  odlecdoa 

ment  the  former  tedious  operation  of  glaas£ig  of  notes  and  extracts,  or  a  commonplaoe  hook. 

upon  a  table  is  rendered  unnecessary.    A  calen-  It  is  derived   from  Ambbosho   Qmimmso,  m 

der.  contrived  by  Mr.  Dollfus,  has  cylinders  of  Italian,  who  published  in  1502  a  Latin-Italiaa 

suffident  length  to  pass  through  2  pieces  of  doth  lexicon,  which  had  in  its  time  a  great  reptitft' 

at  once,  and  it  is  also  provided  with  a  folding  tion  and  passed  through  many  Mitiooa,  eape* 

machine,  which  receives  the  doth  as  it  comes  dally  in  Switzerland,  where  it  wasenormooaly 

out  of  the  rollers,  and  folds  it  without  the  at-  increased  bv  notes  and  by  the  introduction^ 

tention  of  the  workmen.    By  running  through  additi<mal  languages.    The  edition  of  Baw* 

2  layers  of  cloth  together,  one  upon  we  other,  1590-1627,  is  in  11  languages, 
the  threads  of  one  make  an  impresdon  npon       OALF,  the  young  of  a  cow,  or  of  ^^ 

the  other,  giving  a  wiry  appearance  to  the  vine  genus  of  quaompeds.    Whatever  Utea 

surfiice.    The  embossed  appearance  is  produced  the  calf  may  spring  from,  ita  natond  food  tf 

by  rollers  of  copper,  upon  the  face  of  which  milk;  coming  from  the  mother  ina  wann  atati^ 

the  design  is  engraved.    The  proper  folding  of  it  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  existing  conditioa  « 

the  doth  preparatory  to  its  being  preased,  must,  her  offspring.    lOlk  contains  matnriala  for  mtf* 


nniaoea  amcie  saau  oe  peneouy  neat  ana  iree    oi  muK,  as  weu  as  a  targe  peroouasv  w     \^1 
from  creases  and  blemishes   of  every  kind.    The  method  pointed  out  by  nature  ia  fOtB^ 
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%!f«oa0  breeders;  tiie  calf  k  allowed  to  run  and  carefhl  person  to  attend  to  the  snokling, 

^  the  dam  till  weaned ;  bat  in  most  instanoes  which  has  to  be  done  8  times  a  day,  viz. :  early 

tim  is   ooBflidered  nnprofitable,   partioolarly  in  the  morning  before  the  oows  are  turned  oat 

viiere  the  ot|ject  is  to  seonre  the  lai^est  snpplj  to  grass,  at  mid-day,  and  in  the  evening  when 

d  milk  and  its  prodncts  for  sale.    ThonsandB  the  cows  come  into  the  byre  for  the  night,  and 

tf  ealves  are  aminally  sianghtered  at  3  and  8  days  get  a  little  cat  grass,  tares,  or  other  green  food. 

aid,  when  Uie  milk  of  the  cow  is  considered  fit  The  byre  is  arranged  so  that  each  of  the  oows 

ifar  ose;  the  meat  fed  to  swine  or  fowls,  the  has  a  stall  aboot  4  feet  wide,  with  their  heads 

fUnanM  to  the  tanner.  This  wholesale  slaaghter  to  the  wall ;  and  on  the  opposite  wall  the  calves 

It  so  early  an  age  might  be  avoided  i>y  very  are  tied  up,  2  in  a  stall,  exactly  behind  the  cow, 

ample  means,  and  a  large  increase  added  to  the  so  that  there  is  little  trouble  in  putting  them  to 

datryman*fl  reivenoe,  while  the  market  would  be  the  cow,  and  no  chance  of  misplacing  them.   The 

sop^ied  with  more  good  veal  and  bee^  and  a  ht  calves  have  in  some  seasons  been  sold  at  £5 

greater  number  of  cows  would  be  produoed.  each,  this  being  the  scarcest  time  of  year  for 

Some  dairymen  have  selected  2  or  more  cows  veal.''    In  the  natural  state,  the  cow  yields  milk 

from  their  herd  for  the  rearing  of  calves,  the  enough  to  rear  the  cal^  then  ceases  to  give  milk 

latter  bong  removed  £rom  their  dams  when  2  until  the  next  calving.    Man  has  bred  cows  for 

09*  8  dajTS  old,  and  placed  in  the  pen  with  the  milking  qualities ;  hence  the  length  of  time  for 

foster^nodiflr.     Two  cows,  bearing  at  differ-  giving  milk,  and  the  quantity  given,  are  both 

ent  periods,  have  fattened  7  calves  in  one  season,  greater  than  required  for  the  ciUf ;  hence  two  evils 

and  finished  the  year  by  becoming  victims  arise:  the  calf,  if  left  with  the  cow,  is  overfed; 

tbemsdvea  to  tiie  batcher.    It  is  necessary  that  and  her  milking  qualities  are  injured.    For  these 

the   fosterdam  have   dean,  well  ventilated  reasons  the  ciuf  should  be  nursed  by  a  cow 

qnaiien^  and  the  best  quality  of  sacculent  food;  kept  specially  for  that  purpose,  or  reared  by 

in  sonmier,  sweet  hay,  clover,  green  com,  or  hand.     Robert  Colt,  Pittsneld,  Mass.,  says : 

tje  graas^  cat  and  carried  to  her,  with  an  occa-  *^  Take  the  calves  fW>m  the  cow,  and  feed  them 

nooal  feed  of  com  or  oil  meal  if  she  and  her  with  8  quarts  of  new  milk  twice  a  day  for  8 

fiunily  are  not  in  a  thriving  condition.    In  months,  adding,  after  they  are  8  weeks  old,  a 

winter  the  food  dioold  consist  of  the  sweetest  little  rye  and  com  meal  scalded,  then  wean  off 

of  hay,  at  least  one  peck  of  sliced  roots,  mom-  upon  dry  provender  and  grass,  roots,  or  hay,  as 

log  and  evening,  with  meal  and  a  liUle  salt  tiie  season  may  be."    Or,  *' Take  the  calf  directly 

sprinkled  over  tiiem.     When  an  increase  of  from  the  cow,  put  some  dry  fine  salt  in  its 

mUk  is  desired,  additional  quantities  of  roots  or  mouth,  and  feed  on  flaxseed  jelly  and  hay  tea 

navies  made  from  meal,  or  shorts  scalded  and  for  1  or  2  months,  till  the  calf  is  able  to  eat 

made  thin  with  water,  should  be  fed.    In  Scot-  grass.    The  jelly  is  made  by  boiling  1  pint  of 

had,  ** the  oows  intended  for  nursing  generally  flaxseed  in  a  gallon  of  water;  pour  boiling 

calve  early  in  the  season,  about  the  month  of  water  over  sweet  hay  and  extract  its  good  qua- 

Jamwry  or  Febraary,  when  a  strange  calf  is  Hties;  the  2  are  then  mixed  together,  about  1 

ptocBied  from  some  of  the  snuill  tenants  in  the  pint  of  jelly  being  used  to  2  gallons  oi  hay  tea 

difltriei  nho  have  dairies.    This  calf  is  suckled  per  day,  with  an  occasional  addition  of  oil  meal." 

with  the  o^er  by  the  same  cow,  and  although  TIds  wUl  do  in  the  absence  of  milk,  but  cannot 

the  eow  at  first  shows  great  dislike  to  the  be  highly  recommended.    Feeding  on  sour  milk 

stzaiuer,  in  a  few  days  die  receives  it  very  has  been  tried,  and  beeves  have  been  produced 

qmeC^^,  care  being  taken  that  both  are  put  to  at  1  year  old  of  500  lbs.     Oalves,  when  taken 

suck  (one  on  each  side)  exactly  at  the  same  time,  firom  cows,  are  usually  fed  with  skim  milk,  being 

by  tjmg  the  odves'  bands  to  the  stall,  or  to  the  allowed  to  suck  the  fincers  immersed  in  the  milk 

band  of  the  cow,  so  aa  to  keep  each  calf  at  its  until  the  habit  of  drinking  is  established.   The 

own  side.    They  remain  with  uie  cow  15  or  20  milk  must  be  given  blood-warm,  and  may  be 

minutea,  by  which  time  her  milk  is  perfectly  enriched  by  boiled  potatoes  mashed,  or  thin 

drawn  away.    Aa  the  oalves  advance  in  age,  mush  from  Indian  com  meal.     About  16  to 

tiiey  eat  hay,  sliced  potato,  porridge,  and  other  20  pints  per  day  is  the  usual  quantity  of  milk. 

food  th^  are  inclined  to  take.     By  May  1.  Gold  milk  is  apt  to  purge  the  calf;  if  this  oc- 

or  aa  eoon  as  grass  is  ready,  they  are  weanea  cor,  the  nse  of  1  or  2  spoonftils  of  rennet  will 

sod  tnraed  out  from  the  byre,  when  2  fresh  remove  the  difficulty.    J^ever  overfeed  a  cal^ 

eslvea  are  immediately  put  into  their  stalls^  or  it   will   become  pot-bellied,   and  perma- 

cod  receive  the  same   treatment,  excepting  nentlyii^jured.    As  soon  as  firost  occurs,  pen  the 

that  ihcy  are  tnraed  out  at(  12  o'dock,  after  calves,  and  give  sweet  hay  with  a  few  sliced 

they  have  got  tiieir  suck,  to  eat  grass,  and  are  carrots  or  other  roots,  with  a  little  salt.    To 

bnmght  into  the  byre  a^un  at  evening,  when  prove  profitable,  a  calf  must  show  daily  improve- 

theeowB  come  in  to  1^  sucked.    Thk  set  is  ment,andneverBuffertheleast  check  ingrowth. 

ready  to   be  weaned  by  August   1,  and   a  In  the  isle  of  Jersey  no  calves  feed  from  the 

angje  edf  Is  pat  Into  the  liseding  pen,  and  the  cow.  Mr.  Moss,  of  Oonn.,  has  invented  a  pail  with 

calf  fhtteoed  for  the  butcher,  the  season  being  a  simple  gutta  percha  teat  at  the  bottom.    The 

now  too  late  for  rearing.    As  these  are  fed  o^  pdl  is  filled  with  liquid  food,  and  suspended  in 

the  oows  are  let  off  muk,  having  each  suckled  the  stall  above  the  calf^  whidi  feeds  from  it  as 

fiealvesL    it  is  necessary  to  have  a  very  steady  fromitsdaia— J)iSKafiBa:  Fermtfa^atablespoQD- 
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ftal  of  solphnr  8  morningi  in  saoeeirion;  Dior-  ooonty.  Near  fhe  riyer  htnka  flw  nrfreeii 
rAoNS)  a  little  ohalk,  opimn,  and  gentle  oordiak ;  lo  v  and  freonenUy  innndated ;  in  oUmt  looili- 
C^m«<ipa^»on,oastor  oil,  with  a  little  ginser.  For  ties  are  hign  blnm  and  table  land  brdkeD  I17 
treatment  of  diBeaaes,  see  Tonatt  and  Martin  ravines.  IntheW.  partareTaloableooslfiflUa. 
on  cattle.  The  staples  are  grain,  bay,  bee(  snd  pork,  aad 
OALHOUN,  the  name  of  oonnties  in  seTeral  the  proanctions  in  18fi0  were  146,905  muiieb  <tf 
of  the  United  States.  I.  A  western  oonn^  of  Indian  com,  8,870  of  whesA,  vnd  168  ions  of 
Horida,  bordering  on  the  gnlf  of  Mezioo^  and  bay.  There  were  8  grist  mills,  S  ehuobMt  tod 
washed  by  the  AppalachicoU  river  on  the  £. :  196  pnpils  attending  pnblio  scliodls.  Q^kb^ 
area,  464  sq.  m.  It  has  a  low  snr&oe,  and  Harmn.  Pop.  in  1856,  8,768. 
produces  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  corn.  The  OALHOUN,  Jobk  Oauiwiu.,  aa  Amcrien 
prodoctions  in  1850  were  187  bales  of  cotton,  statesman,  boni  in  the  Oalhoon  seUkment,  dii- 
29,495  bushels  of  Indian  com,  80,262  lbs.  of  to-  trict  of  Abbeville,  a  0.,  Maroh  18, 1782,  died 
bacco,  and  2,570  of  rice.  There  were  8  grist  at  Washinffton,  March  81,  1850.  On  bodi 
millB,  2  saw  mills,  1  church,  and  44  pupils  at-  ikther's  and  mother's  side  he  wss  of  hUh 
tendmg  public  schools.  Named  in  honor  of  Presbyterian  descent.  His  grand&thcr,  Jamei 
John  0.  Oalhonn.  Pop.  in  1850, 1,877.  of  whom  Oalhoun,  emigrated  from  Donegal,  Irelind,  to 
458  were  slaves.  Capital,  St  Josepn.  11.  A  Pennsylvania,  when  his  hihat^  Patrick,  wm 
central  county  of  Misossippi,  formed  within  a  only  6  years  old.  This  was  in  1788.  The 
few  rears  from  Chickasaw,  La&vette,  and  Calhoan  flunily,  fallowing  the  tide  of  eoi- 
YaUobusha,  and  drained  by  Tallobusha  and  gration  then  setting  southward  alongthe  AD»- 
Loosascoona  rivers.  It  is  not  included  in  ghanies,  moved  to  the  banks  of  the  Ktoawhi, 
the  last  census.  IIL  A  southern  conn^  in  what  is  now  Wythe  00.,  Ya.  The  hieonioos 
of  Texas,  with  an  area  of  484  sq.  m.,  bound-  of  the  Indians,  consequent  upon  Bnddoek^  de- 
ed 8.  W.  by  Guadalupe  river,  and  border-  feat,  compelled  them  to  a  new  emigrstioD,  ud 
ing  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  bays  oi  again  moving  southward,  they  establisbed  is 
Matagorda  and  Lavacca  indent  its  K.  E.  coast  1756  the  Cslhoun  settlement,  so  eaDed,  in  the 
The  surface  is  generally  level.  Cotton,  Indian  upper  part  of  South  Carolina,  near  tk  St- 
00m,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the  strale  produo-  vannah  river,  in  what  is  now  AbberiHe  dii- 
tions.  The  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  timber  is  trict  They  were  pioneer  settlers  npoo  tbe 
sparsely  distributed  over  about  ^  of  the  surface.  Cherokee  frontier,  and  were  engaged  in  fi«- 
In  1857  the  county  contained  801  horses,  valued  qnent  conflicts  wita  the  Indians,  m  which  Pit^ 
at  $17,500,  and  17,888  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  ndk  Calhoun  took  a  leadmg  part  When  the 
$107,120.  Value  ofreal  estate,  $416,720.  Trav-  revolution  broke  out  he  became  an  active 
ersed  by  the  San  Antonio  and  Mexican  Gulf  whig,  and  was  exposed  to  great  pertonal  danger 
railroad.  Capital,  Indianola.  Pop.  in  1856,  from  tbe  numerous  tories  of  the  neif^borbooi 
2,114.  lY.  A  southern  county  of  Arkansas,  In  1770  Patrick  Calhonn  married  Martha  Gild- 
bounded  S.  W.  by  the  Washita  river,  here  navi-  well,    bom  in  Virginia,    but  the  danghttf 

Sble  by  steamboats.  £.  by  More  river,  and  of  an  Irish  Presbyterian  emigrant  John  Q 
ving  an  area  of  about  600  sq.  m.  It  has  a  Calhonn,  the  third  aon  of  his  psrsnti,  v« 
level  or  rolling  surfiice,  and  a  good  soil  suitable  bom  inst  at  the  eloae  of  the  revolatk)Qii7 
for  cotton  and  grain.  The  prcKductions  in  1854  stmcgle.  He  showed  himself  from  early  boy- 
were  88,185  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,420  of  hoodgrave  and  thoughtful,  ardent  and  pene- 
oats,  and  2,126  bales  of  cotton.  Capitsl,  Hamp-  vering.  In  that  remote  and  thinly  peoiM 
ton.  Pop.  in  1854^  2,851,  oi  whom  624  were  region  it  was  chiefly  honaehold  instmction  w 
slaves.  V .  A  soutiiera  county  of  Michigan,  he  received.  He  was  eariy  tanght  to  reid  the 
dnuned  by  Bt  Joseph's  river  )ind  the  head  Bible,  and  his  parents  strove,  tbon^  vw| 
waters  of  the  Ealamasoo,  and  having  an  area  slight  success,  to  impress  upon  hia  xoiiUuu 
of  720  sq.  m.  It  has  a  rich  soil  and  an  undul»-  mind  their  own  strongly  (klviniatio  ne«s> 
ting  sui^aoe,  mostly  occupied  by  a  scattered  At  the  age  of  18  he  took  to  readiiqr  histcr; 
growth  of  white  and  burr  osk.  Sandstone  and  and  metaphyncs  with  auch  application  as  ^ 
water  power  are  abundant  The  staples  are  kapair  his  health.  His  £ither  died  not  lop{ 
grain,  nay,  and  wool,  and  the  productions  in  after,  leaving  the  fionily  in  but  nodente  (V; 
1850  were  885,959  busheb  of  wheat,  827/S44  of  enmstances.  He  condnned  to  reside  with  I* 
Indian  com,  18J79  tons  of  hay,  and  126,091  widowed  mother,  laboring  on  the  bm  ^ 
lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  10  com  and  floor  tibongh  most  anztons  for  an  education  deter; 
mills,  8  saw  milla^  4  iron  founderies,  8  woollen  mined  not  to  attempt  to  obtain  it  till  nrioi 
lactories,  2  newspaper  offices,  18  dhurehes,  and  the  means  without  impairing  her  oomftrta 
&864  pupils  attendhig  public  schools.  The  In  his  19th  year,  by  the  pemaaioD  of  * 
Michigan  central  ndlroaa  passes  through  the  brother,  he  recommenced  his  studies  viut 
oonnty.  Organired  in  1888.  Capital,  Marshall,  view  to  the  profesrion  of  the  law,  not  bowenr 
Pop.  in  1850,  19,162.  VL  A  western  connty  till  he  had  arranged  with  that  brother  aM 
of  Illinois,  occupying  a  narrow  strip  of  hmd  be*  mother  to  be  ftmushed  with  means  ^  P^ 
tween  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers,  the  them  for  7  years.  He  dedarsd  his  P^^/^? 
former  of  which  separates  it  from  Missouri,  and  for  the  life  of  a  plain  jdanter  over  that  of  nha^ 
is  Joined  by  the  latter  at  the  a  Suborder  of  the  ednoatedprotebmal  man.   In  Jane,  1600,  m 
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eotored  thepriTaie  academy  of  his  broiher-in-  both  the  peace  and  caiUnet  oandidate.     Mr. 
kv,  Dr.   WaddeD,  a  Presbyterian  dergyman,  Oalhonn  vaa  placed  on  the  committee  of  fbr- 
where  he  proeeooted  hia  stodies  with  aaoh  zeal  eign  relations.    A  report  from  that  oommittee, 
tiiit  after  2  jean  he  was  able  to  join  the  speedily  submitted,  and  understood  to  be  drawn 
Jasior  daaa  of  Tale  coUe^    He  mdnated  in  by  him,  distinctly  indicated  the  policy  which  the 
1604  with  the  bluest  distinction.  Dr.  DwighL  mmorit^  were  detennined  to  pursue.    The  time 
fike  distiDgmAed  theologian,  then  president  of  had  come,  as  the  report  asserted,  for  choosing 
the  odlege,  remariied,  after  a  discussion  with  between  tame  submission  and  resistance  by  aU 
ium  on  the  ori^n  of  political  power:  "That  the  means  which  Gtod  had  placed  within  the 
joong  man  has  talent  enough  to  be  president  nation's  reach.   By  the  retirement  of  the  chair- 
of  the  United  States."    The  next  8  years  he  man  of  the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  Mr. 
dsToted  to  the  study  of  the  law,  18  months  of  Oalhoun  became  the  head  of  that  committee, 
it  in  ^e  law  sehom  at  litchfidd,  Cbnn.,  then  and  in  that  character  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  only  inatitntion  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  an  embargo  of  60  days,  as  preliminary  to  a 
In  addikon  to  the  regular  course  of  study,  he  deckiration  of  war.     Pieadent  Madison  hav- 
enldyated  with  great  success  his  talent  for  ex-  ing   been  compelled   to  send  in  a  message 
tempore  speaking.    He  returned  to  his  nalive  recommending  a  declaration  of  war.  iHr,  Our 
dirtnct  of  Abbeville  to  complete  his  studies,  houn  retehoea  that  recommendation  m  a  report 
and  bcHDg  admitted  to  the  bar  established  him-  from  his  committee^  and  followed  it  up  by  a  bUl 
eelf  in  the  old  homestead  and  commenced  prao-  declaring  war  agamst  Great  Britain.    In  his 
tioe.    Already  he  had  made  himself  known*  report  at  the  next  session  from  the  commit- 
The   ooontty  at  that  Ume  was  neatly  agi-  tee  of  foreign  relations,  to  which  had  been 
tated  by  the  aggreasiona  which  France  and  referred  the  p«>er8  in  reference  to  a  suspension 
England  in  tbeir  desperate  struggle  against  of  hostilitiM,  Mr.  Oalhoun  warmly  iustined  the 
each  other,  were  led  to  comnut  on  neutral  com-  administration  in  proceeding  with  the  war,  not- 
meroe.     The  oontroversy  with  England  was  withstanding  the  recall  of  the  British  orders  in 
rendmd  still  more  bitter  by  her  claims  to  council,  on  the  question  of  impressment  alone. 
visit  American  ships  in  search  of  Bridsh  sea-  He  had  joined  with  hia  oolleagues,  Gbeves  and 
men.    The  outrage  upon  the  American  frigate  Lowndes,  both   young  men  like  himseL^  and 
Chesapeake,  oommitted  under  this  pretext,  in  the  former  chairman  of  the  naval  committee, 
June,  1807,  had  called  forth  a  burst  of  indigna-  in  urging,  amouff  other  prej^rations  for  war,  an 
tioQ.      In  Abbeville,  as  elsewhere,  a  public  enlargement  of  the  navy.    He  also  took  decided 
meeting  was  held  to  express  the  feelings  of  ground  against  the  whole  system  of  nonim- 
tfae  people.    Mr.  Oalhonn,  then  a  student,  was  portation  and  non-intercourse,  which  had  been 
mc»nted  to  draw  up  a  report  and  resolo-  another  favorite  measure  of  the  democratic 
^Mia.     These  resolutions  he  supported  in  a  party,  and  assisted  l^  his  votra  and  speeches 
speech  which  led  to  his  election  soon  after  in  getting  rid  of  what  renudned  of  it    The  ac- 
to  the  state  legislature.    He  served,  however,  tion  of  these  young  South  Oarolinians  attracted 
only  %  sessions^  but  so  much  to  the  public  satia-  attention  in  New  England,  and  the  idea  pres- 
&ction  that  he  wsa  chosen  to  represent  his  die-  ently  began  to  be  entertained  there  of  a  ooaU- 
trict  in  tho  12th  congress  of  the  U.  8.   In  May,  tion  wim  South  Oarolina  to  put  down  tiie 
1811,  kenarried  his  2d  cousin,  Floride  Oalhoun,  Virginia  dynaaty,  and  what  in  New  England 
with  whom  he  received  considerable  property,  was  denounced  as  its  narrow  and  anti-commer- 
UpoQ  hia  marriage  he  removed  from  the  old  cial   policy. — ^Thia   feeling  was    a  good  deal 
homestead  to  B^tJi,  on  ihe  -Savannah  river,  strengthened  by  what  happened  afterward  in 
a  lew  miles  distant.   He  appears  from  this  time  relation  to   a  national  bank.    The   growing 
to  have  abandoned  his  profession,  notwithstandr  financial  distress  of  the  government  had  led, 
ing  his  gibod  success  in  it  thus  mr,  and  his  spe-  early  in  1814^  to  the  suggestion  of  such  an  insti- 
dal  gifts  for  it — ^He  took  his  seat  in  congress  tution.    It  was  reported  against  by  Epnes,  Mr. 
Kov.  4, 1811,  that  bodv  having  been  called  to-  Jefferson's  son-in-law,  and  chairman  of  tne  com- 
gether  by  the  presidents  prool«nation  a  month  mittee  of  ways  and  means,  as  unconstitutionaL 
Ufote  the  regular  day  of  meeting.    The  con-  This  oljection  Mr.  Oalhoun  proposed  to  evade  by 
juoctore  was  a  most  important  one.    The  strug-  limiting  the  charter  to  the  district  of  Oolnmbia, 
^  which  had  been  going  on  for  the  8  or  4  but  it  was  not  thought  by  the  treasury  depart- 
j9Mn  previous  in  the  ruoks  of  the  administration  ment  that  such  a  bank  would  answer  the  pur- 
party,  between  those  inclined  still  to  promote  pose.    At  tise  next  session  Alexander  J.  Dallas^ 
neaoe  and  those  in  &vor  of  war  agunst  Great  lately  appointed  secretsry  of  the  treasury,  pro- 
britain,  was  Just  approaching  a  crisis.    In  the  posed  a  national  bank  witii  a  capital  of  $50,000,- 
sfeetionofmembersofthe  new  congress  the  war  000,  $5,000,000  in  specie,  the  rest  in  govem- 
party  ^^^l  gained  a  complete  triumph.  They  had  ment  stocks ;  the  government  to  subscribe  f  of 
ssot  into  the  house  of  representatives  a  number  the  capital,  and  to  have  the  appointment  of  the 
of  ardeot  young  men,  of  whom  Mr.  Oalhoun  was  president  and  f  of  the  directors,  with  power, 
one,  determined  to  force  tiie  administration  into  also,  to  authorize  a  suspension  of  specie  pay** 
the  adoption  of  the  war  policy.    The  election  of  ments;  the  bank  to  be  obHged  to  lend  the 
weaker  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  candidate  government  $80,000,000,  and  not  to  be  re- 
ef the  war  party  by  a  very  decided  mijjori^^ver  quired  to  payapede  during  the  war  or  for  8 
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years  after.  This  soheme  was  wannly  opposed  was  oihairman  of  the  oommtttee  by  vhich  tbe 
by  Mr.  Calhonn,  who  proposed  to  famish  tbe  bill  was  reported,  and  he  asserted  in  afUr 
government  with  $45,000,000  by  means  of  a  Tears,  and  donbtless  with  truth,  that  but  for 
national  specie-paying  bank,  wholly  nnder  pri-  his  efforts  the  bank  would  not  have  been  char- 
yate  control,  and  not  obliged  to  lend  the  gov-  tered.  He  also  supported  the  tariff  of  1816, 
emment  any  tiling.  The  capital  of  this  bank  designed  to  give  to  the  domestic  manufactures 
was  to  con^st  of  $5,000,000  of  specie  and  $45,-  which  the  commercial  restrictions,  the  war,  and 
000,000  ofnew  treasury  notes,  which  it  was  pro-  double  duties  had  called  into  existence,  some 
posed  to  get  into  circulation  by  making  them  safeguard  against  foreign  competition.— Another 
convertible  into  bank  stock.  This  project  pre-  topic  now  Sist  prominently  introduced  into  coo- 
vailed  in  the  house  by  a  large  minority.  But  greseional  discussion,  was  that  of  internal  im- 
Dc^as  in  a  labored  report  denied  that  new  provements,  of  which  the  necessity  bad  been 
treasury  notes  to  any  considerable  amount  could  shown  b^^e  cost  and  difficulty  of  tran^rartatian 
thus  be  disposed  of.  He  dwelt  also  on  the  in-  during  the  war.  The  president,  in  hia  annoal 
justice  and  political  danger  of  a  scheme  which  message,  had  suggested  such  roads  and  canals  tt 
might  enable  tiiose  federal  capitalists  who  had  could  best  be  executed  under  the  natioosl  anther- 
hitherto  held  back  and  refused  to  lend  their  ity  "  as  objects  of  a  wise  and  enlarged  patriot- 
money  to  tlie  government  to  obtain,  to  the  ex-  ism.^*  He  referred,  indeed,  to  the  ejection  of  a 
elusion  of  the  holders  of  the  existing  govern-  want  of  express  constitutional  authority,  bnt  sag- 
ment  stocks,  the  control  of  a  national  bank  with  gested  that  any  obstacle  from  that  source  mi^t 
a  capital  6  times  as  large  as  the  old  bank  which  easily  be  removed.  Thisidea  was  warmly  taken 
the  administration  par^  had  refused  to  rechar-  up  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  at  the  next  seaaionof 
tor.  These  considerations  staggered  a  part  of  congress,  by  great  exertions,  he  succeeded  in  cir- 
the  democratic  supporters  of  the  bill,  and  the  rying  through  the  house,  by  the  dose  vote  of  $6 
federalists,  who  had  supported  Mr.  Galhoun^s  to  84,  a  bill  impropriating  the  bonus  of  a  miHioo 
scheme  as  against  Dallas^  now  joining  with  and  a  half  to  be  paid  by  the  United  Stita 
Mr.  Dallas,  Mr.  Calhoun's  bill  fell  to  the  bank,  also  all  dividends  upon  the  seven  mil- 
ground.  Thereupon  Dallas's  sdieme  was  re-  lions  of  stock  held  by  the  government  in  tbit 
newed  in  the  senate,  where  a  bill  was  speed-  institution,  as  a  fund  for  internal  improvements; 
ily  passed  for  a  non-specie-paying  bank  on  each  state  to  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  Uie  ex* 
his  plan.  When  this  bill  came  down  to  the  penditure  proportioned  to  its  representation  io 
house  it  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Mr.  Cal-  congress,  but  to  be  authorixed  also  to  ooosent 
houn,  and  after  a  very  hot  debate  was  defeated  to  me  expenditure  of  its  share  in  any  otber 
by  the  casting  vote  of  his  colleague,  Cheves,  state.  This  bill  passed  the  senate,  20  to  15,  bot, 
who,  since  Mr.  Clay's  departure  as  commissioner  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  great  surprise  and  mortifioar 
to  Ghent,  had  been  chosen  speaker.  A  com-  tion,  wascut  short  by  the  vetoof  thepresideot^ 
promise  scheme  was  then  adopted  for  a  bank  on  the  ground  of  want  of  constitational  power 
with  $30,000,000  of  capital,  $5,000,000  in  specie,  in  congress  to  make  such  appropriations.  Tbii 
$10,000,000  in  stocks  created  nnce  the  war  be-  occurred  just  at  the  close  of  Madison's  tenn 
(Mm,  and  $16,000,000  in  new  treasury  notes.  But  of  office  (March,  1817),  which  also  broofibt 
Uie  great  points  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  scheme  were  to  a  close  Mr.  Calhoun's  very  active  6  yetff 
still  preserved :  the  bank  was  not  obliged  to  lend  term  of  service  in  the  bouse  of  representatirei 
to  tne  government,  nor  permitted  to  suspend  Before  the  next  congress  met,  he  was  called  to 
specie  payments.  The  senate  wished  to  sub-  take  a  place  in  President  Monroe's  cabinet  as 
stitute  the  main  point  of  Dallas's  plan  by  vest-  secretary  of  war.  He  now  removed  his  &m3j 
ing  a  power  in  the  president  to  authorize  a  sus-  to  Washington,  and  resided  there  pennanenttf 
pension,  but  the  house  refused  to  agree  to  this,  for  the  next  7  years.  Jn  the  first  congretf 
and  the  bill  having  quickly  passed  without  any  after  Monroe's  accession,  the  house  resolved,  90 
such  provision,  it  was  vetoed  by  President  to  75,  that  congress  was  empowered  to  ^>pr> 
Madison  as  inade(^uate  to  the  emergency.  The  priate  money  for  the  construction  of  post  ro^ds, 
peace  which  speedily  and  unexpectedly  foUowed,  military  and  other  roads,  and  of  caniua,  and  fur 
attended  as  it  was  by  great  importations  of  the  improvement  of  water  courses;  and  the  sm* 
foreign  goods,  paying  tlie  double  duties  imposed  retaries  of  war  and  the  treasury  were  directed  to 
during  the  war,  relieved  the  immediate  wants  report  at  the  next  sesaon  a  list  of  internal  in^ 
of  the  treasury.  But  both  the  government  and  provements  in  progress,  and  a  plui  for  appropn* 
the  country  were  still  subjected  to  great  em-  ationsto  aid  them.  The  friendsof  the  resolntioo* 
barrassments  by  the  unequal  value  and  depre-  looked  up  to  Mr.  Calhoun  as  their  champioau^ 
ciated  state  of  the  currency,  growing  out  of  the  the  cabinet  against  Mr,  Crawford,  the  seeretarr 
continual  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  of  the  treasury,  who  denied  any  oonstitnti^Hisl 
banks  south  and  west  of  New  England.  To  authority  for  such  appropriations  of  the  pnbuo 
remedy  this  evil,  the  project  of  a  United  States,  mone]^.— Mr.  Calhoun  found  the  war  d^Mft- 
bank,  which  all  now  asreed  should  be  specie-  ment  in  a  greatly  disorganiMd  condition,  ^^ 
paying,  was  revived  in  the  14th  congress,  result-  some  $50,000^000  of  outstandins  and  nnsettJea 
mg  in  the  charter  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  aocounts,  and  the  greatest  oonfusion  in  ev07 
States.  The  conduct  of  this  project  through  branch  of  service.  He  took  means  (<^  ^* 
the  house  waa  intrusted  to  Mr.  Calhoun,    fie  speedy  settlement  of  these  daims^  and  drev  op 
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i1>ill  for  reorganizing  the  staff  of  the  army.  Oen.  Jackson^  also  brought  forward  as  a  can- 
This  bin  congress  enacted  into  a  law,  which  didate,  made  such  an  impression  on  the  popular 
Kil  remidns  in  force.    Shortly  after  Mr.  Gal-  mind  in  Pennsylvania,  tnat  the  friends  or  Mr. 
k«Q^a  ^pointment  as  secretary  of  war.  Gen.  Galhoon  judgea  it  expedient  for  them  to  with- 
/•ekson,  retained  on  the  peace  establishment  draw  his  name  and  to  support  Jackson  instead. 
IS  one  of  the  two  migor-generals,  and  appointed  Thereupon  Mr.  Oalhoun  ceased  to  be  a  candidate 
to  the  command  of  the  southern  department,  for  the  presidency,  and  contented  himself  with 
rts  sent  to  take  the  lead  in  person  of  the  forces  standing  for  the  yice-presidency.    Aa  between 
operating  against  the  Seminole  Indians.    The  the  presidential  candidates,  he  assumed  a  posi- 
orders  under  which  he  acted  were  drawn  by  Mr.  tion  of  neutndity,  and  as  the  ability  with  wnich 
Gilhoan.   Gen.  Jackson  interpreted  these  orders  he  filled  the  office  of  secretary  of  war  was 
to  giro  him  discretionary  autnorlty  to  do  as  he  generally  admitted,  he   obtained   nearly   the 
pleased,  and  acUng  also,  as  he  aftehrard  al*  whole  of  the  Adams  and  Jackson  votes,  with 
leged,  i^n  a  private  intimation  of  the  wishes  of  some  of  those  for  Mr.  Olay,  and  was  thus  elect- 
the  admimstration,  that  he  should  take  posses*  ed  by  a  large  majority.    Upon  giving  up  his 
non  of  Florida  (though  over  this  there  hanss  an  office  as  secretary  of  war,  he  removed  his  family 
unexplained  mystery),  he  not  only  followed  the  to  Pendleton,  now  Pickens  district,  in  the  ex- 
Seminoles  into  florida,  but  seized  first  upon  St  treme  northern  angle  of  South  Carolina,  to 
ICaik^s,  and  then  upon  Pensaoola.  The  Spanish  an  estate  called  Fort  Hill,  which  had  descend- 
Tn?T>i<rtAr  protested  against  this  violation  of  Ae  ed  to  Mrs.  Calhoun   from  her  mother,  and 
Spanish  territory.     Mr.  Calhoun,  in  a  cabinet  which  continued  to  be  his  residence  for  the 
oooncQ  held  upon  the  subject,  considering  that  rest  of  his  life.    Immediately  after  the  choice 
Gen.  Jackson  nad  violated  his  orders,  main-  of  Mr.  Adams  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
tained  the  expediency  of  bringing  him  to  trial  through  the  stipport  of  Mr.  Clay,  a  coalition  was 
for  it    This  was  warmly  opposed  by  J.  Q*  entered  into  between  the  supporters  of  Jackson 
Adama,  secretary  of  state,  whose  opinion  pre-  and  Crawford  to  oppose  the  administration  of 
v^ed  with  the  president     The  conduct  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  when  the  election  drew  near. 
Gen.  Jackaon   in  his   Honda  campaign  be-  to  support  Jackson  as  his  successor.     Into 
came  a  snlgect  of  vehement  discussion  in  con-  this  combination  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  he  had 
gresa,  and  a  matter  of  great  sensibility  to  the  been  supposed  to  prefer  Adams  to  Jackson,  en- 
general  himselfl    What  passed  in  the  cabinet  he  tered  warmly,  and  became  one  of  its  chief 
bad  at  that  time  no  autnentic  means  of  know-  leaders.  During  the  whole  of  Mr.  Adams's  term 
ing,  but  from  an  extract  of  a  letter  which  ap-  <^  office,  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  debarred  by  his 
peared  in  a  Nashville  newspaper,  he  was  led  to  position  as  vice-president  from  any  active  part 
SQppoae  that  while  Mr.  Crawford,  the  secretary  in  congress,  gave  his  countenance  and  support 
of  the  treasury,  had  attacked  his  conduct^  Mr.  to  the  oppontion;  and  in  1828  he  was  redlect- 
CaQumn  had  joined  with  Mr.  Adams  in  vindi-  ed  vice-president  on  the  Jackson  ticket,  receiv- 
catiDg  it    Ten  or  11  years  after,  as  we  shall  ing  all  the  votes  cast  for  Jackson,  except  those 
see,  Us  discovery  of  what  had  really  occurred  of  Georg^ — ^The  tariff  question  had  for  some 
had  a  serious  influencei  not  only  on  Mr.  Cal-  years  past   been   a  leading   topic  of  public 
houn's  personal  relations  to  the  general,  then  interest     Upon  this  subject  there  existed  a 
preddeni  of  the  United  States,  but  on  his  politi-  very  serious  difference  among  the  supporters  of 
cal  position  and  prospects.    The  ouestion  of  the  Gen.  Jackson.    The  middle  states  were  at  that 
signatare  by  the  president  of  the  Missouri  com-  time  almost  unanimous  for  a  protective  tariff 
proniise  bill  being  brought  before  the  cabineti  while  the  southern  and  especially  the  cotton- 
kr.  Calhoun  held  the  bill  to  be  constitutional,  growing  states  were  for  free  trade.   Mr.  Calhoun 
OQ  the  ground  of  a  power  in  congress  to  pro-  was  thehead  of  this  free  trade  section  of  the  party, 
Libit  slavery  in  the  territoriea  of  the  Umted  while  Mr.YanBuren,  then  a  member  of  the  senate 
States,  though  he  was  of  opinion  that  such  pro-  firom  New  York,  was  conspicuous  on  the  other 
hibition  woSd  remain  in  force  only  whUe  the  side.  It  was  by  his  management  and  his  votes  that 
temtorial  condition  lasted,  and  would  not  be  the  tariff  bill  of  1828  was  so  amended  as  to  be 
binding  upon  any  state  which  might  be  created  carried  through  congress,  contrary  to  the  expec- 
CQt  of  anch  territory.— Shortly  uter  the  com^  tation  which  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  free  traders 
mencement  of  President  Monroe's  second  term  had  formed,  that  by  adhering  to  certain  provia- 
of  office  in  1821,  the  question  of  the  successor-  ions  desired  by  the  middle  states  but  disagree- 
ibip  became  one  of  leading  intereflt    Mr.  Cal*  able  to  the  shipping  interest  of  New  England, 
hounds  name  was  mention^  among  others.  He  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  other  middle  state  senatori^ 
was  regarded,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  as  a  would  keep  the  bill  in  a  shape  to  be  defeated  by 
itatesman  of  oroad  views,  above  mere  local  or  the  combined  vote  of  New  England  and  the 
narrow  party  influences,  and  disposed,  on  the  South.    Mr.  Eaton,  a  senator  from  Tenneasee, 
qnestaon  of  internal  improvements  and  other  supposed  to  represent  the  feelings  and  opinions 
questions  of  national  importance,  to  a  liberal  of  Gen.  Jackson,  cooperated  with  Mr.  Van  Bu-* 
oonstruction  of  the  power  of  the  general  gov-  ren  in  this  movement,  which  led  Mr.  Calhoun  to 
ermnent    Mr.  Crawford  was  also  a  candidate  doubt  whether  the  general  could  be  relied  upon 
for  the  presidency,  and  the  favorite  of  the  Yir-  to  bring  the  protective  system  to  an  end.    Ao- 
ginjapojiticiansb    Bat  the  military  exploits  of  cordin^y  he  began  to  cast  about  for  other 
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means.  He  tamed  his  attenti<m  to  the  sover-  able  materiaDy  to  dlminfali  tb6  pofmlarity  and 
eignty  of  the  states,  and  from  being  ohareed  inflnoice  of  the  president,  who  soon  proceeded 
with  being  too  national,  soon  after  fell  under  to  reconstmct  his  cabinet,  Mr.  OaUionn^Bfiiends 
the  accnsation  of  paslun|f  the  dootxine  of  state  being  requested  to  follow  the  example  of  reeign- 
rights  to  extremes.  Bmlding  on  the  Yirginia  ing  set  by  Mr.  Van  Bu^n.  Jfir,  Van  BnieD 
and  Eentacky  resokitions  of  1798-*9,  he  pro*  was  appointed  minister  to  En^and,  bnt  at  the 
ponnded  the  doctrine  of  nnHification,  that  is  to  ensuing  session  of  oongress.  by  a  coalition  be- 
say,  the  right  of  each  state  to  prevent  the  exe-  tween  the  old  opposition  led  by  Olay  and  Web- 
cution  wiUiin  her  limits  of  such  acts  of  con-  ster  and  Mr.  Calhoun's  friends,  the  nomini- 
gress  as  she  might  Judge  unoonstitational.  This  tion  was  r^ected,  Mr.  Calhoun  presidiDg,  and 
doctrine  he  embodied  in  an  elaborate  paper,  twice  upon  ties  voting  for  the  r^ection.  Thb 
prepared  in  the  summer  of  1828,  which  being  rejection  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  led  to  ^  nomi- 

Sut  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  nation  and  election  to  the  post  of  vioe-pres* 

outh  Carolina  legislature,  and  being  reported  ident ;   whereupon,  without  waiting  for  Uie 

to  the  house  with  some  softening  modifications,  expiration  of  his  teim,  Mr.  Calhoun  resigned, 

was,  though  not  adopted  by  it,  ordered  to  be  bemg  elected  to  fill  the  seat  in  the  senate 

printed,  and  became  known  as  the  '^  South  which  Mr.  Hayne  had  vacated  to  become  goT« 

t7arolina  Ebqpodtion."    The  original  draft  of  emor  of  8ou&  Carolina.    In  the  summer  of 

this  document,  in  which  the  whole  course  sub*  1881,  shortly  after  the  reconstructioD  of  Jad- 

sequently  taken  by  South  Carolina  is  clearly  son's  cabinet^  Mr.  Calhoun  had  published  an 

shadowed  forth,  may  be  found  in  voL  vi  of  address  on  the  relation  which  the  states  and 

Mr.  Calhoun^s  collected  works.  At  the  next  ses-  general  government  bear  to  each  other.  In  this 

fiBon  of  congress,  the  first  under  Gten.  Jackson's  address  he  had  maintained  the  right  of  the 

administration,  this  doctrine  of  nullification  was  states  to  Judge  of  infractions  of  the  constitatioQ, 

brought  forward  in  the  senateofthe  United  States  and  in  such  cases  to  protect  Uiemselvee.   He 

by  Mr.  Hayne  of  South  Can^ina,  in  the  speech  insisted  that  the  general  recogniti(»i  of  this  doo* 

to  which  Mr.  Webster  made  his  frunous  reply,  trine  would  of  itself  in  a  great  measnre,  snper* 

and  in  which,  though  he  answered  Mr.  Hayne,  sede  the  necessity  of  its  exercise,  by  impre^ 

he  struck  through  InmatMr.  Calhoun,  who  was  en  the  movements  of  the  general  goYemment 

supposed,  though  not  then  certainly  known,  to  that  moderation  and  Justice  so  essenUal  to  hir- 

be  the  fother  of  the  doctrine.   Meanwhile  tiiere  mony  and  peace  in  a  countir  so  extensiTC  tt 

had  occurred  a  great  struggle  for  influence  and  ours.    The  greater  part  of  t^  address  was  oc- 

predominance  with  Gen.  Jackson  between  the  cupied,  however,  in  advocating  the  free  trade 

advocates  of  the  tariff  and  of  fi^e  trade.    Mr.  nde  of  the  tariff  question,  and  in  urging  upon 

Van  Buren  had  been  appointed  secretary  of  congress  to  take  occasion  from  the  paying  off 

state.  Two  of  Mr.  Calhouirs  friends  had  seats  in  of  tne  national  debt  to  reduce  the  revencie  to 

the  cabinet^  and  a  fair  share  of  the  other  offices  the  level  of  expenditure,  abandoning  any  at- 

was  given  to  that  side ;  but  their  influence  tempt  at  protection  beyond  that  which  migbt 

with  tlie  president  was  not  so  pi«dominating  be  incidental  to  the  coUeotion  of  such  a  rerenoe. 

as  they  had  hoped,  snd  the  idea  was  soon  start-  But  no  attention  was  pdd  to  tiiis  advice.   The 

ed  among  them  of  superseding  Gen.  Jackson  at  new  tariff  of  1882  was  as  protective  as  the  cU 

the  end  of  his  first  term  and  electing  Mr.  Calhoun  one.    On  the  application  of  Governor  Hamiltoo 

in  his  place.  This  idea  was  not  agreeable  to  Gen.  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Calhoun  now  addressed 

Jackson,  and  things  tended  fiist  toward  a  mp-  to  him  a  long  and  elaborate  letter  in  defence 

ture.   Personal  alienation  soon  followed.    Gen.  of  his  doctrine  of  state  righti^  and  of  its  prac- 

Jackson  had  already  sought  and  soon  after  ob*  tical  effidency.    It  was  at  once  determined  to 

tained  a  statement  from  Mr.  Crawford  of  what  act  upon  this  doctrine,  and  tiie  same  leffieletnre 

had  occurred  in  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet  on  the  which  elected  Mr.  Hayne  governor  and  placed 

subject  of  the  Seminole  war.    This  statement  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  senate  proceeded  to  anthor- 

he  transmitted  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  admitted  its  iae  a  state  convention,  according  to  the  scheme 

substantial  correctness.    Iliereupon  Gen.  Jack-  set  forth  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  original  draft  of  tbe 

son  concluded,  from  this  in  ooniunction  with  **  South  Carolina  Exposition.**    That  cooTea* 

other  circumstances,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  tion  had  met,  and  had  paased  an  ordinADC& 

at  the  bottom  of  the  congressional  attacks  upon  to  go  into  effect  on  Feb.  1,  to  nullify  the  tariff 

hun.     The  next  step  in  this  political  schism  of  1828  and  1882 ;   and  when  Mr.  Calhooa 

was  the  establishment  at  Washington  of  the  took  his  seat  in  the  senatCL  The.  1889,  the 

''Globe**  newspaper,  with  a  design  to  supersede  le^slature  was  again  in  session  enacting  Isvt 

the ''Telegraph,**  wnich  had  been  always  under  to  carry  out  thb  nullifying  ordinance.   The 

the  infiuenoe  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  whom  it  stfll  president  on  his  part  had  issued  a  prodanu- 

adhered.    Early  in  1881,  Mr.  Calhoun  pub-  tion,  entreating  the  people  of  South  CaroIiDS 

lished  a  pamphlet  with  a  preliminary  address  to  reconsider  their  position,  and  annoandoK 

to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  containing  a  his  intention  to  sustain  the  laws  of  the  United 

body  of  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  Semi-  States  by  force  if  necessary.    He  also  seat  to 

nole  affair.  But  though  sustained  by  the  "  Tele-  congress  a  special  message  calling  for  addi- 

graph'*  and  by  a  few  members  of  congress  and  tional  legislation  to  aid  him  in  emoroiog  t^ 

a  small  section  of  the  Jackson  party,  he  was  not  ocdlection  of  Uie  revenue.    This  message  led  to 
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a  Uwy  moxied  1^  the  Jodioiary  committee  bank  for  6  yean,  goring  np  fhe  monopoly  and 

tsd  dfl&aded  by  lur.  WoMter,  but  stigmatiaed  aome  other  mattento  which  objection  had  been 

^its  opponents  aa  the  "force  bOL"  and  very  made,  Mr.  Galhoon  amed  in  favor  of  a  re- 

Yirmly  oppoaed  by  Mr.  Oalhonn  and  hia  frienda  charter  for  12  years.    He  took  the  ground  that 

iBtheaoaftte.    He  also  introdooed  aaeriea  of  the   onrrenoy  was  in  a  disordered  condition 

KBDlotiQns  on  the  powers  of  goyemment,  which  produced  by  the  banks,  bnt  from  which-  it  conld 

k  iQstaicMd  in  an  elaborate  i^eeoh,  Feb.  16,  only  be  extricated  by  bimk  agency.  A  national 

1833,  in  Bopport  of  the  right  of  nidlification,  "bank  was  a  necessary  agent,  as  he  expressed  it^ 

wiiLchn^t,  taken  in  ocxmection  with  the  power  *'fbr  nnbanking  the  banks,"  to  an  extent  at 

of  ameniiing  the  eonstitntion  by  the  consent  of  least  sufficient  to  restore  a  safe  currency,  which 

three-fooithaof  the  stupes,  amounted,  as  Mr.  OaI«  purpose  he  proposed  to  accomplish  by  gzaduaJly 

^un  contendffd  in  this  speech,  to  an  appeal  in  getong  rid  of  bank  notes   under  ^.     He 

eoQtested  cases  from  the  general  government  to  Joined  with  Mr.  Webster  against  Mr.  Olay  in 

the  states  thsmselTea,  to  be  dedcfod  by  a  three-  anpportkig  Mr.  Benton*s  project  of  raising  the 

fourths  vote.    Though  Mr.  Oalhonn  and  Mr.  relative  value  of  gold  ana  silver  to  the  Spanish 

Clay  were  not  at  this  time  on  speaking  terms,  standard  of  1  to  16.   He  also  warmly  supported 

Mr.  OaUunm  was  consulted  through  a  third  par*  against  Mr.  Clay  "Mr,  Benton's  bill  for  branch 

ty  as  to  Mr.  day's  compromise  tariff  of  18S8,  mints. — ^The  bank  controversy  led  to  an  amal- 

liie  passage  of  which  just  at  the  dose  of  the  gamation  of  the  national  republican  opposition, 

session  prevented  the  impending  ooUiBion  be-  so  called,  the  late  supporters  of  Mr.  Adams's 

tween  South  Carolina  and  the  general  govern-  administration  and  present  friends  of  Mr.  Clay, 

ment  He  agreed  to  accept  it  as  an  arrsngement  with  that  fragment  of  the  Jackson  party  whidi, 

of  the  tariff  controversy.  It  provided  intact  for  on  state  rigM  grounds,  had  followed  Mr.  Cal- 

a  gradual  ledoction  of  the  revenue,  and  an  houn  out  of  it,  but  without  going  the  length  of 

abandonnieni  of  the  protective  system  at  the  nullification.  This  combined  opposition  took  the 

end  of  10  yean.    He  spoke  and  voted  for  it,  name  of  whigs,  assumed  by  them  as  iodicative 

thoo^  very  unwiSin^y  as  to  some   of  its  of  their  opposition  to  executive  usurpation, 

dansea^  the  home  valuation  dense  especially.  The  Sonth  CaroUna  nullifiers-Hm  appellation 

He  spoke  and  voted  against  Mr.  Clav's  bill,  often  reproadifuUy  used,  but  whidi  Mr.  Calhoun 

psased  at  the  same  session,  but  defeated  by  the  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  himself —still  con- 

preddanft'a  Teto,  for  distributing  among  the  tinned  a  body  bv  tiiemsdves,  to  which  he 

states  theproceeds  of  the  public  lands. — ^Theset-  served  as  chief;  for  while  cooperating  for  the 

tSementofthetariffquestion  was  roeedOy  follow-  next  4  years  with  the  whigs,  he  declined  to 

ed  by  the  removal  by  the  president's  order  of  be  classed  as  of  thdr  number.    In  reference  to 

the  public  deposits  from  the  bank  of  the  United  tins  subject  he  declared,  in  one  of  his  speeches, 

States^  the  recharter  of  which  had  the  year  that  he  had  voluntarily  put  himself  in  the  very 

before  been  defeated  by  his  veto.    In  the  vio-  small  minority  to  which  he  belonged  to  serve 

lent  straggle  in  congress,  as  well  as  the  country,  the  gallant  state  of  South  Cwolina,  nor  would 

whidi  grew  out  of  that  removal,  Mr.  Calhoun  he  torn  on  his  bed  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 

joined  with  Messrs.  Clay  and  Webster  against  the  government    He  bdieved  that  corruption 

the  administration.  In  a  speech  of  great  energy  had  taken  sudi  a  hold  of  it,  that  any  man  who 

in  eappott  of  Mr.  Clay'a  resolutions^  condem-  attempted  reform  would  foil  to  be-  sustained. 

naCory  c£  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  he  ac-  — The  next  session  witnessed  the  commence- 

cosed  the  president  of  attempting  to  seiae  on  ment  of  those  discussions  on  the  subject  of 

tbe  powers  of  congress,  and  to  unite  in  his  own  davery,  which  have  dnce  occupied  so  mudi 

bands  the  sword  and  the  purse.    In  lus  view  cdT  the  public  attention.    The  steps  taken  to- 

this  waa  a  struggle  between  a  congresdonal  ward  the  abolition  of  davery  in  the  British 

faaak  and  an  executive  bank,  for  such  was  colonies,  and   the    preceding  and   attendant 

the  light  in  which  he  regarded  the  league  of  discusdona  in  that  country,  had  led  to  the  for- 

banks  to  which  the  deporits  had  been  trans-  mation  of  the  American  anti-slavery  society, 

ferred.    In  that  view  he  dded  with  the  oppo-  whidi  dii^layed  its  aed  in  getting  up  petitions 

atioa,  thon^  had  it  been  a  question,  as  he  to  congress  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 

^pressed  himself,  of  divordng  the  government  territories  and  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  in 

altogether  from  banks,  he  should  have  hedtated  the  wide  distribution,  for  which  purpose  the  U. 

an&  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  banking  8.  mdl  was  Urgetf  used,  of  tracts  and  papers 

sjBteoi,  which  he  conddered  very  defective  denunciatory  of  slavery,  niany  of  which  were 

ad  dangerona.  In  supporting  these  resolutions  sent  to  the  southern  states*    Tnearrivd  of  these 

he  declined,  however,  to  join  in  denoundng  as  documents  in  the  South  happened  to  be  coin- 

a  osnrpatian  the  preddent's  removd  of  Mr.  X)u-  ddeut  with  a  slave  insurrection  in  Missisdppi, 

sae  from  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  also  with  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren 

because  ha  refosed  to  remove  the  depodts,  and  to  the  preddenoy  by  a  convention  of  the  demo- 

the  apDointment  ol  Mr.  Taney  in  his  place,  cratic   party   hdd  at   Baltimore.  Very  loud 

He  held  it  to  be  only  an  d>uae,  not  a  usurpa-  complaints  were  at  once  raised  against  this  pro- 

tion  of  power,  and  on  that  point  obtained  from  ceeding,  as  tending,  if  not  intended,  to  exdte 

Mr.  Clay  a  modification  of  his  resolutions.  In  a  the  slaves  to  revolt    Mr.  Van  Bnren's  nominsr 

speedi  on  Mr.  Webster's  bill  to  continue  the  tion,  though  favored  by  Gen.  Jackson,  had  been 
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warmly  opposed  by  a  large  aouthern  section  of  and  control  the  destinv  of  the  ntX  of  the 
the  party,  whiohf  in  oonseanenoe,  seceded  and  union.  TheolijectaimeaathytheabolitioDiBti 
nominated  as  their  candidate  Judge  White  of   was  the  destruction  of  a  relation  eswntial  to  the 


Tennessee.  The  ezistenoe  of  this  northern  anti-  peace,  proepefity,  and  political  influence  of 
slavery  agitation  was  strongly  urged  in  the  the  slaTehofding  states.  The  means  emploved 
souUiem  states  as  an  objection  to  voting  for  were  organized  societies,  and  a  powerful 
a  northern  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Mr.  press,  which  strove  to  promote  the  object  in 
Van  Buren^s  political  friends  in  the  northern  view,  by  exciting  the  bitterest  animosity  ind 
states,  by  way  of  relieving  their  candidate  and  hatred  among  the  people  of  the  non-alavehold- 
themselves  from  any  odium  on  this  score,  had  ing  states  against  the  dtajeens  and  institatioiuof 
joined  with  the  mercantile  interest  in  the  north-  the  slaveholding  states.  Such  a  proceeding 
em  cities  in  loudly  denouncing  the  abolition-  tended  to  the  erection  of  a  powerral  poUtiad 
ists.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  party,  tJie  basis  of  which  would  be  bsUed 
president  referred  to  the  subject  in  his  annual  against  the  slaveholding  states,  and  of  which 
message.  While  testiQring  to  the  general  feel-  the  necessary  consequenoe  woidd  be  the  disso* 
ing  of  indignant  regret  which  the  proceedings  of  Intion  of  the  union.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
the  abolitionists  had  aroused  at  the  north  (to  be  merely  the  right  of  the  sonthera  states  to  ezdode 
no  doubt  followed  up  by  legislation  if  needed),  those  publications,  it  was  iJso  the  duty  of  the 
he  referred  to  the  post  oflice  as  spedally  under  northern  states,  within  whldi  the  danger  origi- 
the  guardianship  of  congress,  and  suggested  a  law  nated,  at  once  to  arrest  its  fbrther  progreee-e 
to  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  the  circuLk  duty  which  they  owed  not  merely  to  the  states 
tion  in  the  southern  states,  through  the  mail,  of  whose  institutions  were  assiulea,  but  to  the 
incendiary  publications  intended  to  instigate  the  union,  the  constitntion,  and  themselves.  In  this 
daves  to  insurrection.  Mr.  Oalhoun  moved  the  report,  as  well  as  in  his  qieech  in  support  of 
reference  ofthis  part  of  the  message  to  aspedal  the  bill,  Mr.  Oalhoun  drew  an  alarming  pi^ 
committee,  and  after  some  opposition  from  ad-  ture  of  the  numben  and  seal  of  the  aboutioa- 
ministration  senators,  who  preferred  the  post  ists,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  the  South  wai 
oflice  committee,  the  motion  was  carried,  and  expNoeed  from  their  machinations.  He  predicted 
Mr.  Oalhoun  was  appointed  the  chairman.  He  that  the  obligation  resting  on  the  northern  stttei 
soon  broujght  in  a  report,  and  a  bill  along  widi  to  put  a  stem  to  these  proceedings  would  touI|y 
it,  Bubiecting  to  severe  penalties  any  postmaster  fail  to  be  fbmlled.  He  had  not  much  more  ho{w 
who  should  knowingly  receive  and  put  into  the  from  congress,  but  he  saw  the  safety  of  the  Sooh 
mail  any  publication  or  picture  touching  the  in  ^  t^e  dootrine  of  state  interposition,  carried 
subject  of  slavery,  to  go  into  any  state  or  terri-  into  successful  practice  on  a  recent  occasion.^ 
tory  in  which  the  cimilation  of  such  publico-  The  bill,  though  helped  alons  by  Mr.  Yin 
tion  or  picture  shanld  be  forbidden  by  the  state  Buren's  casting  vote,  fidled  on  the  final  vote,  S5 
laws.  This  report,  starting  with  the  doctrine  to  19.  With  respect  to  petitions  lor  the  aboh* 
that  the  states  were  sovereign  as  to  each  other,  tion  of  slavery  in  the  territories  and  the  district 
bound  together  only  by  compact,  and  that  the  of  Oolumbia,  Mr.  Oalhoun  held  that  they  oogbt 
right  of  internal  defence  was  one  of  their  reserv*  to  be  n^jected  altogether.  He  took  the  grotuKi 
ed  rights,  proceeded  to  argue  that  it  belonged  to  that  oonoress  had  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  sah* 
the  stetes  respectively,  and  not  to  congress,  as  Ject  of  slavery,  in  whatever  form  it  might  Le 
the  president's  message  had  assumed,  to  deter-  presented — no  more  power  ovBr  it  in  the  district 
mine  what  publications  were  to  be  prohibited,  of  Oolumbia  than  in  the  states.  The  eeniie, 
The  objection  taken  in  the  message  to  the  pub-  however,  decided  to  receive  the  petitions  and 
lications  in  question  had  been  that  they  were  then  to  reject  their  prayer*  On  this  latter  pro- 
intended  to  stimulate  the  slaves  to  insurrection,  position  Mr.  Oalhoun  refused  to  vote.— Thoo^ 
Mr.  Oalhoun's  report  went  far  beyond  that  It  still  voting  against  Mr.  Olay's  bill  for  the 
principally  objected  to  these  documents,  that  distribution  among  the  stales  of  the  pro- 
their  avowed  object  was  the  emancipation  of  the  oeeda  of  the  pubuc  land^  he  took  an  a^ 
negroes,  a  measure  which  involvea  not  merely  tive  part  in  favor  of  the  bill  for  depoeitiflg 
a  vast  destruction  of  property,  but  what  was  of  with  the  stetes  the  large  accumulated  nn^ 
infinitely  more  consequence  and  danger,  the  plus  of  public  moneys,  the  aooumnlatioa  « 
overthrow  of  the  existing  rdation  between  the  which  as  a  **  corruption  fhnd'*  he  had  often  la* 
two  races  inhabiting  the  southern  states— the  mented.  The  victory  of  San  Jacinto  baring 
only  relation,  as  the  report  contended,  compati*  introduced  into  congress  the  question  of  recog- 
ble  with  their  common  hiq>pinees  and  prosperity,  nizing  the  independence  of  Texas,  Mr.  Calhoon 
or  even  with  their  existence  together  in  the  declared  himself  not  only  in  favor  of  that,  hot 
same  community.  Social  and  i>oiitical  equality  of  the  simultaneous  reception  of  Texas  into  the 
between  the  two  races  was  impossible.  To  union.  On  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
change  the  condition  of  the  Africans  would  put  Ifichigan,  he  denied  the  power  of  the  statei  to 
them  in  a  position  of  looking  to  the  other  stetea  confer  on  aliens  the  right  of  voting.  He  de* 
for  support  and  protection;  it  would  make  nouncedasrevolutionary  the  action  of  the  peo- 
them  virtually  the  allies  and  dependento  of  those  pie  of  lOchigan  in  forming  for  themselves  a  state 
stetes;  thus  pladng  in  the  hands  of  those  stetes  constitution  without  wutinar  for  the  cooseni 
an  effectual  instrument  to  destroy  the  infiuenoe  oi  congress.    He  expressed  his  strong  diiaoo* 
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from  tlie  prmoiple  aasamed,  as  be  conoeiyed,  ia  peaohment.    Mr.  Oalhoan  read  this  letter  in  the 
the  final  Dill  for  admitting  lOchigan,  that  the  senate.    He  spoke  of  it  in  very  severe  terms  as 
irfll  of  a  mere  numerical  minority  was  para-  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  an  attempt  to  intimi* 
nooDt  to  the  authority  of  law  and  constitution,  date^  and  proceedea  to  repeat  what  be  had  said : 
In  connection  with  this  snlject  he  took  ocoa-  that  many  in  high  places  were  among  the  spec- 
aon  to  address  to  Mr.  Van  Boren,  lately  elected  nlators  in  public  laindS)  and  that  even  an  indi* 
to  the   presidency,  but  still  ^redding  in  the  vidaal  connected  with  the  president  himself  (one 
tenate,  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  l£e  **  odi-  of  his  nephews  whose  name  he  now  gave)  was 
oQs  party  machine  ^  to  which  he  owed  his  nom-  a  large  speculator.    He  soon  after  brought  for- 
ination  and  election,  as  the  commencement  of  ward  a  plan  for  the  cession  of  all  the  public 
ft  most  dmgerous  change,  which  threatened  to  lands  to  the  states  in  which  they  lajr.  to  be  sold 
sap^sede  the  authority  of  law  and  constitution  by  them  at  graduated  prices  eztenmng  over  a 
by  tiie  edicts  of  a  party  caucus.  Mr.  Oalhoun  had  term  of  85  years,  the  states  to  bear  the  ex- 
all  along  opposed  Mr.  Benton's  resolution  to  ex*  penses,  and  to  pay  over  to  the  general  gor- 
punge  ttom  the  journal  of  the  senate  the  censure  emment  a  third  of  their  receipts.    Sut  this  pro- 
apon  Prendent  Jackson  for  removing  the  pub*  position,  denounced  by  the  administration  nde 
lie  deposits  from  the  U.  8.  bank.    He  vehe-  as  a  bid  for  the  favor  of  the  new  states,  received 
mently  denounoed  it  now  at  the  moment  of  its  only  6  votes.    Mr.  Oalhoun  renewed  at  this 
passing  as  a  plain  violation  of  the  constitution,  session  his  attack  upon  anti-davery  petitions, 
He  stigmatized  the  vote  in  fkvor  of  it  as  origi-  insisting  that  they  must  be  rc^iBcted,  ana  that  the 
Bating  in  *'  pure,  unmixed  personal  idolatry,  a  abolitionists  must  be  sOenced,  and  that  not  by 
melancholy  evidence  of  a  spirit  readv  to  bow  letting  them  alone,  but  by  prompt  and  efficient 
at   the  feet  of  nower.^     He  had  for  some  measures,  or  the  union  could  not  continue.  He 
time  been  on  bad  terms  with  its  mover,  and  refused  to  admit  even  by  implication  that  the 
bad  spoken  of  him  with  great  asperity.   As  existing  relations  between  the  two  races  in  the 
might  be  expected,  he  voted  with  Messrs.  Clay  slavc^olding  states  was  an  evil.    He  held  it  to 
and  Webster  against  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  be  a  positive  good,  and  developed  a  theory  on 
T&ney  as  chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  The  this  subject  which  has  since  obtamed  a  wide  cur- 
great  aocomulation  of  publio  money  in  the  de-  rency  and  acceptance.    Not  only  was  it  a  good 
po»t  banks  had  led  to  extensive  purchases  of  morally  and  economically:  it  formed,  so  he  main- 
public  land,  by  means  of  money  borrowed  from  tained,  the  most  solid  and  durable  foundation  on 
those  banks,  which  purchases  by  increasing  the  which  to  rear  free  political  institutions.     He 
public  money  on  deposit  led  to  new  loans  and  opposed  witii  earnestness  ^e  resolution  appro- 
new  purchases.    The  president,  just  after  the  priating  $80,000  to  purchase  the  Madison  pa- 
dose  of  tbe4kte  session  of  Oongress,  had  at-  pers,  as  not  authorized  by  the  constitution.    He 
tempted  to  check  this  speculation  by  issuing  a  cir-  admitted  in  this  speech  that  when  a  young 
culsr  order  to  the  land  offices  to.receive  nothing  man,  and  at  his  entrance  on  political  me,  he 
but  gold  and  silver  in  payment  for  public  lands,  had  inclined  to  that  interpretation  of  the  con- 
Mr.  Galhoan  joined  with  the  opposition  in  de-  stitution  which  favored  a  latitude  of  powers: 
nounciDg  tins  circular  as  illegal  and  unconstitu-  but  experience,  observation,  and  reflection  had 
tional,  though  he  declined  to  concur  in  the  meaa-  wrought  a  great  change  in  his  views,  and  above 
ureresortsdtotogetrid  of  itL  principally  because  idl  the  study  of  tiie  argument  of  Mr.  Madison 
it  seemed  to  admit  the  president's  power  to  is-  himself  in  his  celebrated  resolution  of  1798.-^ 
roe  the  order.  Another  administration  measure.  Before  the  next  session  of  conn-ess  a  great 
professing  to  have  in  view  the  checking  of  lana  financial  crisis  occurred,  which  Mr.  Gamoun 
speeolation,  was  a  bill  to  restrict  the  sde  of  the  had  foreseen,  and  had  foretold  as  a  consequence 
lands  to  actoal  settiers  in  limited  quantities,  of  the  monetanr  policy  pursued  during  Gen. 
Mr.  Calhoun  opposed  this  bill  as  really  intended  Jackson's  second  term.    Shortiy  after  Mr.  Van 
for  the  benefit  of  tiie  speculators  who  had  al-  Buren's  inauguration,  all  the  banks,  the  deposit 
ready  overloaded  themselves  with  lands^  and  banks  along  with  the  others,  stopped  specie 
whose  interest  it  therefore  was  to  restrict  fur-  payment.     At  the  extra  session  which  com- 
ther  purchases.    In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  menoed  in  September,  President  Van  Buren  re- 
deoounced  these  speculations  as  having  been  commended  tiie  policy  of  discontinuing  the  use 
Erectly  caused  by  tne  action  of  the  government  of  banks  as  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  government, 
in  putting  down  the  national  bank  and  placing  He  proposed  the  custody  of  the  publio  money 
the  public  money  in  banks  arbitrarily  selected  by  officers  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
bj  the  execntive,  and  he  cha]^;ed  tiiat  high  of-  and  the  exctusive  use  of  coin  on  the  part  of  the 
fifien  of  government  and  persons  closely  con-  government.    Mr.  Oalhoun,  sepanting  from  the 
fiected  with  the  preddent  had  used  these  de-  whigs,  with  whom  he  had  acted  in  the  struggle 
positoriee  as  instruments  of  speculation  in  the  on  Uie  bank  question,  gave  energetic  support 
puUio  lands^    What  he  said  on  this  sulgect  was  to  this  new  ^stem  of  policy.    He  did  the  same 
onderstood  by  President  Jackson  as  a  personal  at  the  ensuing  regular  session.  ^  This  created  on 
ittack  on  him,  and  he  addressed  an  imperious  the  part  of  his  late  allies,  who  in  the  close  divi- 
letter  to  Mr.  Oalhoun,  calling  upon  him  either  sion  of  parties  could  ill  spare  his  vote,  strong 
to  retract  or  to  bring  his  charge  before  the  feelings  of  personal  resentment.    Mr.  Olay,  in 
hoQM  of  representatives  as  the  ham  of  an  im-  replying  to  Mr.  Oalhoun*B  speech  on  the  indo- 
vou  IT. — 16 
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pendent  treasory  bill,  not  only  taanted  him  vith  tack  on  the  institotions  of  aU  the  ekTehol&)g 

desertion,  bat  made  hia  whole  political  career  atatea.    Mr.  Olay  moved  as  a  sabstitnto  tvo 

the  aabject  of  one  of  those  inyectivea  in  which  reeolationa,  one  iq>plyiDg  to  the  ^strict,  the 

he  ao  greatlj  excelled.    Mr.  Oalhonn  replied  other  to  the   territoriea.     These  resolationi 

(March  11,  1888) ;  Mr.  Oaj  answered  on  the  omitted  all  reference  to  the  moral  or  leUgiooa 

apot,  and  iSb*.  OaUionn  rejomed.    This  contest  character  of  slavery.     For  "intenneddliog" 

abounded  with  exemplifications  of  the  different  they  aabstitoted  "  interference."    Theaboliticm 

kindsof  oratory  of  which  each  was  master;  on  of  slavery  in  the  district  was  pronoonoed  a 

the  one  side  declamation,  vehement  invectivci  violation  of  the  faith  implied  in  tiie  oeadons  bj 

wit,  humor,  and  biting  aarcasm ;  on  the  other,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  its  abolition  in  any 

dear  statement,  dose  reasoning,  and  keen  re-  territory  a  breach  of  good  £aith  toward  tbe 

tort.  Thesespeeohee,  apart  from  their  rhetorical  inhabitants  who  had  been  permitted  to  let- 

merits,  are  of  lugh  historical  value,  from  the  tie  with  their  slaves  tiierein,  and,  in  both  cases, 

light  they  throw  upon  the  secret  history  of  the  a  ground  of  just  alarm  to  the  slaveboldifig 

compromise  of  1888.    Mr.  Oalhoun  laid  great  atajbea,  tending  to  disturb  and  endanger  the 

stress  upon  his,  as  being  the  vindication  of  his  union.    Mr.  Oalhoun,  though  not  favoring  this 

Sublic  life.    In  one  of  his  replied  to  Mr.  OUy  he  amendment,  perceiving  that  the  senate  iroold 
edared  that  he  rested  hia  public  character  go  no  further,  voted  for  it    In  tiie  oonne  of 
upon  it,  and  desired  it  to  be  read  by  all  who  this  debate  he  atated,  in  reference  to  the  Mis- 
would  do  him  Justice.    He  did  not  confine  him»  souri  compromise,  that  when  it  was  made  he 
adf  to  defend,  but  retorted  blow  for  blow,  waa  in  favor  of  it,  but  that  he  had  since  been 
Some  sharp  ^ssagea  also  occurred  between  led  entirely  to  change  hia  opinion,  and  to  regard 
him  and  Mr.  Webster.      Previous  to  this  de-  it  as  a  dangerous  measure.    Hehadcondenmed 
bate  he   had  been  involved  in  another,  in  Mr.  Bandolph'a  oppoaition  to  it  as  too  nncotn- 
which  he  had  almost  the  whole  senate  upon  promising,  too  impracticable,  but  was  now  fnllT 
him.  Itwasequallythepolicyof  both  the  polit-  satisfied  that  if  the  southern  members  bad 
ical  parties  to  keep  the  slavery  question  out  of  acted  and  voted  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Randolph, 
congress,  as  a  subject  upon  which  it  waa  very  abolition  might  have  been  crushed  for  ever  in 
difficult   to  speak  or  act  without  ofiTending  the  bud.    He  rejected  with  aoom  Mr.  Bq- 
either  the  North  or  the  South.    With  this  in-  dianan's  proffer  to  support  the  amended  reeola- 
tent,  both  houaee  had  adopted  rules,  the  result  tion,  with  a  view  to  soothe  and  tranqnilliie  tbe 
of  which  was  that  aU  petitions  and  memoriala  feelings  of  the  South*    The  South  was  calm  and 
on  that  anbject  were  at  once  laid  upon  the  collected,  and  could  take  care  of  herself.  He 
table,  without  being  read  or  debated.    The  was  anxioua,  and  audi  waa  his  object  in  offer- 
northern  whigs  had  indeed  voted  against  this,  ing  those  resolutions,  to  present  some  WEomo^ 
contending  that  all  petitions  ought  to  be  re-  ground  on  which  the  reflective  and  patriotio  of 
oeived  and  referred  to  their  appropriate  com-  every  quarter  of  the  xmion  might  rally  to  arrest 
mitteea,  but  atill  they  were  as  well  satisfied  as  the    iq>proaching   catastrophe-— an  object  in 
their  opponents  to  avoid  or  escape  debate.  Mr«  which  uie  North  was  at  least  as  much  inte^ 
Oalhoun  did  not  sympathise  in  this  feeling,  ested  as  the  South.  Tonewd^argesmadeagiiDA 
Unlike  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  political  himbyMr.C)lay,ofbeingaparti8anoftbeaainiA- 
partiea,  he  had  no  friends  to  be  placed  in  an  48tration,  he  in^gnantly  replied  that  he  vas  w 
awkward  predicament,  nor  any  i^prehensions  partisan  of  any  man  or  any  administration.  H^ 
of  compromising  himself.    He  had  already  de-  supported  the  constitutional  treasury  because  it 
elared  his  conviction  that  alavery  was  apos-  accorded  with  his  principles  and  views  of  policj; 
itive  political  and  social  good.      It   appears  and  he  stood  prepared  to  oppose  or  soppbrt,  on 
by  a  letter  of  his  written  in  1847,  to  a  mem-  the  same  ground,  other  measures  which  theis- 
ber  of  the  Alabama  legislature,  and  publish-  ministration  might  propose.    It  was,  he  saw, 
ed  since  his  death,  that  he  waa  from  the  be-  his  fortune  to  atana  in  the  senate  alone,  vnh 
ginning  in  £avor  of  "forcing,"  as  he  express-  no  otiier  guide  but  Qod  and  his  conscience.  u« 
ed  it,  the  slavery  issue  on  the  North,  believing  sought  neither  office  nor  popular  favor.  Be 
that  delay  was  dangerous,  and  that  the  South  also  denied  explidtiy  any  connection  with  or 
was  relatively  stronger,  both  morally  and  polit-  knowledge  of  the  eziBtenoe  of  any  party  iixM 
icaJly,  than  she  would  ever  be  again.    Not  dis-  at  disunion.    On  the  contrary,  he  waa  8eekit]| 
couniged  by  the  failure  of  the  South,  and  even  to  preaerve  the  union,  by  oppoaing  injustice  aw 
of  his  own  state,  of  which  he  complained  in  the  oppresnon  against  the  weakest  and  most  o^ 
letter  above  reMrred  to,  to  back  up  auffidentiy  posed  section  of  it,  in  which  it  waa  hia  lot  to  t« 
hia  former  attempta,  he  had  offered  a  aeries  of  cast    In  a  subsequent  speech  on  the  repeal  oi 
resolutions  having  the  same  obiect  in  view,  the  salt  tax,  he  insuted  that  the  union  waa  dd» 
The  chief  debate  was  on  the  fifth,  which  de-  more  in  danger  from  consolidation  than  u^ 
dared  that  tiie  intermeddling  of  any  atate  dismemberment,  and  that  Sonth  OaroIioa».^ 
or  atatea,  or  tiieir  dtixena,  to  abolish  alavery  atriking  the  blow  which  led  to  the  compronii<^ 
in  the  territoriea  or  the  district  of  Columbia,  of  1888,  aimed  not  to  deatroy  but  to  F^^^^ 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  inunoral  or  sinful,  or  the  union,  an  object  to  which  that  blov  bad  ea> 
the  passage  of  any  measure  by  congress  with  aentially  oontribotM  by  bringing  the  proteeu^a 
that  vieW|  would  be  a  direct  and  dangeroua  at*  qratem  to  the  grounds—Having  beooma  **"I^ 
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porter  of  Hie  leading  meesarea  of  the  adminis-  fnaotiTity.'*— WiihMarah4^  1848,lCr.  OalhoQii'a 
tntioiL  Mr.  Oalhonn  oalled  upon  Mr.  Yaa  Ba-  aenatorial  term  oame  to  an  end.    His  two  great 
ren  and  renewed  that  personal  Interooorse  which  rivals  had  previonsly  withdrawn  from  the  sen- 
had  for  8  years  been  suspended.    The  plan  of  ate,  Mr.  Webster  by  aooeptins  aseat  in  the  oabi- 
aeparating  the  treasury  m>m  the  banks,  which  net  and  Ht.  Olay  by  resigning.    Mr.  Oalhoon 
had  tailea  in  the  26tii  congress  snooeeded  in  had  declined  a  rejection,  ttid  did  not  appear  in 
the  26th,  and  to  that  sncoeas  Mr.  Calhonn  es-  the  next  oongrees.    This  retirement  was  per- 
tentially  contiibnted.    The  denial  by  oongresB  haps  prompted  by  the  ftot  that  he  had  been 
of  the  rig^t  of  petition  having  become  a  sub-  broaght  forward  by  his  fHenda  as  a  oandidate 
jeot  of  load  oompUdnt^  Mr.  Oalhonn,  in  a  speech  for  tihe  demoOTtttto  nondnation  f6r  the  preii- 
on  that  topic,  in^sted  that  the  right  of  petition  den<7,  to  which  party  he  now  oonsidered  him- 
was  only  important  in  deictic  govemments,  self  to  belong.    Bnt  thongh  hia  voice  and  vote 
and  bad  be^  snperseded  m  the  United  States  in  the  senate  had  been  willins^y  aeceoted,  ho 
by  the  ri^^t  of  soiShige  and  the  practice  of  in*  still  remained  an  ol^ect  of  sospicion  ana  didiko 
stmetion  fwhich  practice,  however,  he  did  not  to  that  large  section  of  the  party  over  whom,  or 
allow  to  have  any  constitutional  or  rational  at  least  its  leaders,  Mr.  Van  Snren  retained  a 
basis).    T^  tiAi  of  petition  had  degenerated  predominantinfinence.  Instmotionshavingbeea 
Into  amdbs  <n  assanlt  upon  others.    He  vehe*  given  to  a  minority  of  the  delegates  to  the  ttp- 
mently  opposed  Mr.  Clay's  proportion  to  re-  preaching  nominating  convention  to  vote  for 
c^e  the  anti-davery  petitions  and  to  argne  the  Mr.  Van  JSnren,  Mr.  OalhomiL  in  Feb.  18i4^  ad- 
case  with  tiie  petitioners.    To  consent  to  argne  dressed  a  letter  to  hJa  politics!  frienda,  severe^ 
the  matter  womd  bring  down  the  hig^  moral  criticising  the  princ^les  on  which  that  oonven- 
tone  of  the  Sooth^  and  would  do  infinitelv  more  tion  was  to  be  constituted,  and  refosing^  on  that 
harm  there  than  it  could  do  good  to  the  North,  sronnd,  to  allow  his  name  to  go  before  it.    Thia 
He  opposed  both  the  preemption  and  gradua-  fetter  appears  to  have  been  written  with  a  view 
tion  system  proposed  Dy  the  admii^stration,  to  another  oonvention  at  New  York,  toward 
and  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub>  which  some  stm>s  were  taken,  but  which  was  not 
lie  lands  among  the  states,  flivored  by  the  op-  carried  out    Meanwhile,  lur.  Calhoun,  toward 
position.     As  a  substitute,  he  again  brougnt  the  last  of  Mueh,  1844,  was  unexpectedly 
forward  his  scheme  of  ceding  the  public  lands  called  by  President  Tjrler  Twbo  was  a  candidate 
to  the  states.    He  gave  his  snpport  to  Mr.  Van  also  for  the  nomination  of  the  democratic  eon- 
Buren  as  a  candidate  for  rejection,  and  induced  vention)  to  fill  the  place  of  secretary  of  state, 
the  state  of  South  Carolina  to  vote  for  him.  To  From  that  oflSce  Mr.  Webster  had  been  ^ect- 
the  meaanres  brought  forward  by  the  whigs  on  ed  as  preparatory  to  a  negotiation  for  the  an- 
thnr  short-lived  accesnontojpower,  consequent  nexation  of  Texas,  and  it  had  aeain  become 
upon  tiie  defeat  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  he  gave  his  vacant  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Upshur, 
deoded  cppodtioiL  attending,  for  tiie  first  time  The  latter  had  already  set  the  negotiation  on 
Imoehis  oreaoh  with  Gen.  Jackson,  tiie  private  foot,  and,  in  footjhad  nearly  arranged  inform- 
camcwMw  of  the  democratic  membm.    He  de-  ally  the  terms.    The  Texans  had,  however,  in- 
fonded,in  an  elaborato  speech,  the  vetopower  sisted,  as  preliminary  to  a  formal  treaty,  upona 
from  me  attack  made  upon  it  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  pledge  that  if,  pendhig  its  negotiation  or  before 
consequence  of  Prendent  Tylers  veto  of  the  ito  ratification,  they  eEould  be  invaded  by  Mex- 
bSIs  for  cbarterinff  a  United  Stotes  bank.    He  ico,  with  which  country  an  armistice  hsd  been 
denounced  the  tanffcf  18^  as  not  only  a  vio-  arranged,  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 


even  than  the  tariff  of  1828.     The  Webster-  the  ground  that  it  exceeded  his  constitutional 

Aihburton  treaty  with  England  he  voted  for,  powers;  but  as  the  Texan  oommisBionerB  post- 

and  ddbnded  both  the  clauses  inrelation  to  the  tively  refosed*  to  treat  upon  any  other  termi^ 

boundary  of  Maine  and  those  whidh  referred  Mr.  Calhonn  renewed  it»    It  took  but  a  few 

to  tiie  sttpfffesrion  of  the  dave  trade.    Hedosed  days  to  put  the  treaty  in  form,  and  immediatety 

his  speech  on  this  subject  with  an  earnest  vindi-  upon  its  signature,  which  took  place  on  Apru 

cation  ofthe  policy  of  peace.  On  the  same  prin*  12,  detachments  of  the  army  and  navy  were 

dple  heopposed  the  biU  for  the  occupation  of  Or-  sent  to  the  fitmtiers  of  Texsa  and  the  coast  of 

^^Da,m!ging  also  tliat  in  ahostUe  contention  for  Mexico.    The  ground  of  the  invitation  extended 

Its  poaseadon,  Great  Britain,  by  means  of  her  to  Texas  bv  President  I^ler  to  renew  her  ap- 

poeseariona  in  the  East,  and  ner  lodgment  and  plication^kuready  8  times  refected,  for  union 

armaments  on  the  coast  of  China,  would  have  with  the  United  States^  was  the  apprehension  of 

gready  the  advantage  of  us.    We  had  but  to  interference  on  the  part  of  the  firitish  govern- 

wait,  and  with  tiie  progress  of  our  potation,  ment^  to  procure  the  abolition  of  alaverym  Tex- 

Oregon  would  be  occupied  for  us  by  adven-  as,  as  a  step  toward  ita  abolition  in  the  United 

turona  aettiers;  or  diould  tiiere  be  a  stmgi^e,  Stetes.     The  foots  on  whidh  these  apprehen- 

delay  was  for  our  benefit,  as  we  were  constantly  Mens  were  based  had  first  been  brou^t  to  the 

growing  rdati vely  stronger.  He  therefore  advo-  notice  of  President  Tjkit  through  the  agenqy  of 

cated,  on  tide  sutject^  the  pdicy  of  a**  masterly  Mr.  Calhoun^  who  was  thus  the  real  author  of 
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the  annexation  moTement.  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  snbjeot  with  Texas  and  ICexioo  (the  preddent 
disclaimingonbehalf  of  the  British  goTeniment  to  act  nnder  either  provision  as  he  mi^t 
the  special  fiicts  alleged^  or  any  secret  plot  for  deem  best),  and  by  means  of  a  promise  from 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas,  or  anj  dispo*  Mr.  Polk  that  he  would  act  under  the  latter 
aition  to  resort  dther  openly  or  seoretlv  to  any  provision.  In  this,  however,  he  was  sntid* 
measures  whidiwonld  tend  to  disturb  uie  peace  pated  by  Mr.  Oalhoun«  Wimin  8  days  after 
and  tranquillity  of  the  slaveholding  staties,  or  the  passage  of  the  resolutions,  and  on  the 
the  prosperi^  of  tiie  nnion,  admitted  however  last  day  of  President  T^ler^s  term  of  office, 
at  the  same  time,  as  a  thing  well  known  both  to  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  Texas  to  brins 
the  United  States  and  everywhere  elscL  that  her  in  tmder  the  first  providon.  As  Mr.  Poll 
Great  Britain  desired  and  was  oonstantly  ex-  did  not  see  fit  to  recall  this  meesenger,  it  is 
erting  hers^  to  procnre  the  abolition  of  alav*  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  mesBsge  was 
ery  throughout  the  world.  In  replying,  shortly  sent  with  his  approvaL  Mr.  Oalhoan^whovaB 
i^ter  the  treaty  was  concluded,  to  tnis  dee-  engaged  in  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  on 
patch,  Mr.  Oalhoun  took  the  latter  admission  the  suljeot  of  Oregon,  would  have  been  wining, 
as  an  admission  also  that  the  British  govern-  and  expected  to  retain  his  position  as  secretan^ 
ment  was  laboring  to  procure  the  abolition  of  of  state.  Though  not  included  in  the  new 
slavery  in  Texas,  and  as  having  Justified  on  the  cabinet,  he  was  offered  the  place  of  Minister  to 
part  of  the  United  States,  as  a  necessary  act  of  Eng^d,  but  dedined  to  accept  it.  He  didnot, 
self-defence,  the  trei^  of  annexation  Just  con-  however,  retire  to  private  life.  One  of  the 
eluded,  llie  Mexican  minister  at  Washington  South  Oarollna  senators  reeled  his  seat  to 
had  given  repeated  notices  that  the  signature  make  room  for  him,  and  at  the  next  seasion 
of  a  treaty  of  annexation  woidd  be  regarded  by  (Dec.  IQiS)  he  re^peared  at  Washington  as  a 
Mexico  as  an  act  of  war.  The  treaty,  and  alonir  senator.  Li  the  violent  debate  at  thi^  eesnoa 
with  it  a  copy  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  despatch  and  on  the  Oregon  question,  which  threatened  to 
Ifr.  Calhoun's  reply  to  it,  was  sent  to  the  Amer-  involve  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  announced 
lean  minister  at  Mexico,  with  Erections  to  ^s-  himself  the  decided  advocate  of  compromise  and 
avow  any  disrespect  to  that  country,  or  indifSu:-  peace.  He  deprecated  war  not  merely  for  thecoit 
enoe  to  its  honor  or  dignity,  and  to  represent  that  and  slaughter  it  would  involve,  but  still  mora 
the  efibrts  of  Great  JBritain  to  abolish  slavery  for  the  social  and  political  changes  by  which  it 
in  Texas — which,  if  accomplished  would  lead  to  would  be  attended,  eq>eoiaUy  the  increase  of  the 
a  state  of  things  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  power  of  the  federal  government  The  Oregoa 
the  adiaoent  states  and  the  union  itself— had  question  was  peaoefhlly  s^ttied.  The  coDtrorer- 
compelled  the  United  States  to  sign  the  treaty  of  av  pending  with  Mexico  ended  in  war.  TboTigh 
annexation  without  stopping  to  obtain  the  pre-  the  Mexican  government  had  at  first  indignant- 
vious  consent  of  Mexico.  The  disposition,  how-  ly  rejected  tiie  advance  toward  a  settlement 
ever,  was  expressed  to  settle  all  questions  which  made  by  Mr.  Oalhoun,  they  had  afterward  con- 
might  grow  out  of  this  treaty,  including  that  of  sented  to  receive  a  minister,  and  it  is  probable 
boundary,  on  the  most  liberal  terms ;  and  the  that,  had  an  arrangement  been  serioo^  and 
minister  was  privately  authorized  to  tender  skilMly  sought,  it  might  have  been  effected. 
Mexico  by  wav  of  peace  oflEering  and  indemnity  The  great  dmOculty  was  not  the  unwiningDeM 
as  mudi  as  $10,000,000.  On  the  day  of  the  of  the  government^  but  the  nnpopularitj  with 
date  of  this  letter  (April  19)  the  treaty  was  the  people  of  any  concession^  which  was  there- 
sent  to  the  senate,  wnere,  after  a  warm  de-  fore  dangerous  to  the  stabihty  of  any  goveitt* 
bate,  it  was  rejected  bv  a  vote  of  85  to  16.  ment  that  might  ventore  to  consent  to  ^ 
Previously,  however,  to  this  r^ection,  the  treaty  Without  waiting  for  the  Mexican  people  to  be* 
had  had  the  effect  to  defeat  Mr.  Van  Buren*s  come  reconciled  to  a  treaty,  the  president  m^ 
nomination  by  the  democratic  convention.  He  dered  tiie  American  troops  in  Texas  to  take 
as  well  as  Mr.  Olay,  the  candidate  of  the  whigs,  possession  of  the  diq)uted  territory  on  the  north 
had  avowed  hinynlf  opposed  to  immediate  an«  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande.  When  the  Htf- 
nexation,  on  the  ^und  that  it  was  equivalent  leans  opposed  by  force  this  occupation,  the 
to  war  with  Mexico.  In  consequence  of  this  prerident  informed  conmss  that  our  territoij 
avowal  Mr.  Van  Buren,  though  voted  for  by  a  nad  been  invaded  ana  that  war  had  been 
minority  of  the  convention,  foiled  to  obtain  the  commenced  by  the  MAXioanaL  and  requested 
two-thirds  vote  which  the  rule  of  that  body  re-  that  bodv  to  recognize  its  exxstenoe  and  pro- 
quired,  and  eventually  Mr.  Polk  was  nominated,  vide  for  its  prosecution.  Mr.  Oslhoun  epoKO 
Mr.  Polk  went  into  the  canvass  as  the  avowed  against  the  Dill  introduced  for  this  pnrpoei^ 
advocate  of  inunediate  annexation,  i|nd  the  eleo-  but  as  the  case  was  hopeless  did  not  re 
tion  having  resulted  in  his  favor,  he  became  cord  his  name  against  it.  Ue  was,  however,  tit- 
Tery  urgent  to  have  the  matter  acted  upon  by  terly  opposed  to  the  war  thus  oommeDoed,  both 
oongresB  before  his  aocesdon  to  office.  At  as  unnecessary  and  ui\just.  At  the  next  bm<^ 
the  ensuinff  session^  joint  resolutions  were  the  American  forces  having  already  occopiM 
introduced  for  receiving  Texas  into  the  union,  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexioo,  Mr.CsIhoi!^ 
These  resolutions  could  be  carried  through  the  in  his  roeeoh  on  the  8  million  bill,  advocated 
senate  only  by  annexing  an  alternative  pro-  the  pohcy  of  abstaining  fit>m  iurther  invaato&. 
vision  for  a  negotiation  to  be  opened  cm  the  He  propiosed  to  hold  the  ooontcy  already  » 
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poflN»on  AS  •  means  of  foroiog  the  Mezicaas  shortly  after  the  adjournment,  March  9, 184T, 
to  treaty  the  line  of  oocapation  which  he  recom-  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston.   He 
ineoded  heing   neariy   ooinddent   with    the  maintained  in  these  speeches  that  the  sIayo- 
boonduy  afterward  obtained,  except  that  it  in-  holding  states  were  the  conseryative  balance  of 
doded  tiie  peninsola  of  Lower  Oalifornia.    In  the  nnion,  and  that  it  was  essential  to  their  own 
diia  speech  he  declared  himself  very  strongly  safety  and  that  of  the  nnion  that  they  should 
uinst  any  attempt  upon  the  independence  of  oontmne  to  have  at  least  a^  equality  in  the  sen* 
llezioo  or  the  absorption  of  her  inhabited  terri*  ate,  an  equality  to  be  maintained  at  all  hazards, 
tflcy.  l£r.  Oialhoim^s  opposition  to  the  Mexican  He  stated  in  his  speech  on  offering  these  reso- 
var  drew  down  upon  him  two  severe  attacks  on  Intlons  that,  though  he  had  always  considered 
ihe  floor  of  the  senate.  InanswertoMr.Tumeyi  the  Missouri  compromise  line  a  great  error, 
be  indignantly  repelled  the  charge  of  ambitious  surrendering  as  it  did  for  temporary  purposes 
desgns.    He  was  not,  he  said,  an  aspirant  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South,  yet  for 
the  presidency,  and  never  had  been.  At  his  time  the  sake  of  peace  he  would  be  willing  to  ao- 
of  life  the  presidency  was  nothing.  Hejvouldnot  quiesce  in  the  extension  of  that  line  to  the 
accept  it  unless  it  came  to  him  by  the  voice  of  the  Paoifia    Of  the  2  motions  to  that  effect  voted 
American  people,  and  then  only  from  a  sense  of  down  in  the  house,  the  first  had  been  offered 
duty.    The  position  was  respectable,  but  there  by  his  procurement  and  on  his  suggestion.    In 
were  others  infinitely  mwe  so.  He  had  rather  be  the  course  of  the  following  summer  he  wrote 
an  independent  senn^,  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  letter  already  referred  to,  in  which  he 
the  country,  than  to  be  president  of  the  United  developed  his  policy  of   *'  forcing  the  issue 
States,  putthereaspresidentsofthe  United  States  with  the  North.**    In  ^is  point  of  view  he 
had  bcNUK  for  many  years  past.  What  was  wanted  would  regret  any  compromise  or  a^iustment 
above  aH  things  in  the  public  men  of  America  of  the  proviso,  or  even  its  rejection,  without 
was  indepeodenoe.    In  reply  to  Mr.  Benton's  a  settlement  at  the  same  time  of  the  entire 
charge  ChaS  it  was  he  who  had  plunged  the  na-  question.    He  complained   in  this  letter  of 
tkm  into  the  Mexican  war,  he  accepted  theimpu-  tne  recent  repeal  by  Pennsylvania  of  her  law 
tation  of  being  the  author  of  the  annexation  of  allowing  travellers  and  transient  visitors  in 
Texsfl^  hot  hie  insisted  that  the  responsibility  for  that  state  to  retain  their  ^ves  for  a  limited 
the  war  belonged  to  the  president,  who  had  term,  and  of  similar  repeals  in  other  states.    He 
violated  th^  constitutioa  by  marching  troops  insiBted  that  the  toleration  at  the  North  of  so- 
on his  owAjnthority  into  the  disputed  territory,  cieties,  presses,  and  lectures  which  called  in 
and  by  the  colBsion  thus  brought  on  had  forced  question  the  right  of  slaveholders  to  their  slaves, 
ooogress  to  recognise  as  a  fact  a  war  which  and  whose  object  was  the  overthrow  of  the  in- 
thatbody  oonld  never  have  been  induced  to  de-  stitution,  could  not  be  acquiesced  in  without 
dare  or  to  commence. — ^The  Wilmot  proviso  the  certain  destruction  of  the  relation  of  master 
(that  ID  any  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  slav-  and  slave  and  the  ruin  of  the  South.    To  the 
erj  shodd  be  prohibited)  having  been  brought  question,  what  remedy  there  was  short  of  a  dis- 
forwtrd  in  the  house  as  an  amendment  to  the  aolution  of  the  union,  he  replied:  ^  Only  one— 
8  nullion  bill,  and  this  proviso  having  been  retaliation."    The  violation  of  the  constitution 
warody  urged  by  resolutions  adopted  by  the  on  the  part  of  the  North  must  be  met  by  refbs- 
united  vote  of  both  political  parties  in  the  legis-  ing  to  fulfil  stipulationa  in  their  favor,  of  which 
latsnes  of  many  of  the  free  states,  Mr.  Oalhoun  the  most  efficient  was  the  cutting  off  of  their 
a^aitt  stepped  forward  as  the  leader  andcham*  ships  and  commerce  from  entering  into  southern 
pun  of  the  daveholding  interest    He  Intro-  ports.    But,  to  make  this  measure  effectual, 
dnoed  m  series  of  resolntions,  in  which,  starting  all  the  southern  seaboard  and  gulf  states  must 
from  tbe  principle  that  the  United  States  are  Join  in  it,  for  which  purpose  a  convention  of 
hot  thd  states  united,  and  that  the  territories  the  southern  states  was  indispensable. — At  the 
are  the  joint  property  of  those  states,  he  denied  ensuing  session  of  congress,  the  city  of  Mexico 
that  eoogress  had  power  to  make  any  law  being  &en  in  the  possession  of  ^n.  Scott,  Mr. 
which  shoold  directly  or  indirectly  deprive  any  Oalhoun  submitted  (June,  1848;  a  resolution 
itate  of  its  full  and  equal  right  in  this  common  that  to  conquer  Mexico  and  to  hold  it  as  a  prov- 
territory ;  and  that  any  law  operating  to  pre-  ince,  or  to  mcorporate  it  with  the  union,  would 
vent  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  statea  from  be  a  departure  from  the  settled  policy  of  the 
eoiigrating  with  their  proper^  into  any  of  the  government,  in  conflict  with  its  character  and 
torUoriefl,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  consti-  genius,  and  subversive  in  the  end  of  our  free 
tsdm,  sBid  would  tend  directly  to  subvert  the  and  popular  institutions ;  and  he  again  urged, 
union.    No  vote  was  taken  in  the  senate  upon  if  a  treaty  could  not  be  madci  his  plan  of  the 
these  resolutiona,  but  their  doctrine,  so  Heut  as  defensive  occupation  of  such  a  line  as  might  be 
relates  to  the  exduoon  of  slavery  fhnn  the  ter*  fixed  on  for  the  boundary.  '  News  having  soon 
ritariei,  has  since  been  fnlly  sustained  by  con*  arrived  that  a  treaty  waa  signed,  he  warmly 
greas  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  opposed  the  lOnfillion  bill  and  all  other  mea- 
prdiubition,  and  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  sures  looking  to  a  continuation  of  hostilities. 
t  oited  States,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  Mr.  Oal*>  He  took  occasion  also  to  condemn,  as  nnconsti' 
hoim  sK^ported  these  resoluticKis,  not  only  in  2  tntaoniJ,  the  duties  and  ta^es  which  had  been 
in  the  senate,  but  in  a  speech  dfiliyered  leWed  in  Mexico  on  the  president's  sole  author- 
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ity.    Aresolation  having  been  offered  in  the  second  speeoh,  he  went  into  an  eUhorateUBtoiy 

senate  congratalating  the  French  on  the  success  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  abolition  at  the 

of  tbeir  reyolutionary  straggle,  he  moved  to  lay  North.    He  complained  that  the  Booth  bad 

it  on  the  table,  on  the  ground  that  it  remained  encouraged  and  aided  it  by  admittiDg  political 

to  be  seen,  in  the  sort  of  government  to  which  fellowship  with  politicians  who  eoanetted  with 

this  revolulion  might  lead,  whether  it  proved  a  abolitionistB.    He  insisted  that  if  the  8oQth 

blessing  or  a  curse  'to  franco  and  the  world,  wished  to  save  the  union,  or  save  hendi^  abe 

Mr.  Calhoun  warmly  opposed  a  bill,  introduced  must  rouse  to  instant  action,  such  as  would 

on  the  recommendation  of  the  president,  to  evince  her  fixed  determination  to  hold  no  con* 

occupy  Yucatan,  bot^  for  the  protection  of  the  nection  with  any  party  in  the  North  not  pn- 

white  popidation,  who,  in  danger  of  eztermina*  pared  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  oongUtii- 

tion  by  the  Indians,  had  sent  to  ask  assistance,  tion  in  favor  of  the  South.    Bv  taking  that 

and  in  order  to  prevent  that  country  from  be-  course,  a  host  of  true  and  fGuthfm  allies  wooU 

coming  the  colony  of  some  European  power,  rally  to  their  support  even  in  the  North ;  or,  if 

In  this  speech  he  explained  the  oriffin   and  not,  it  wpuld  only  prove  that  the  South  had 

objects    of    the  so-called  *  Monroe   doctrine,  nobody  but  herself  to  depend  upon.   Bot  it 

which  was  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  the  was  not  merely  on  the  territorial  question  that 

bill    as  the    settled   policy  of   the  country,  the  rights  of  the  South  must  be  respected.  Ha 

That  he  denied.    Mr.  Monroe^s  declarations  enumerated  tiie  same  grounds  of  compIuDi 

were  made  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  had  mentioned  in  tiie  Alabama  letter  (which  bad 

never  been  acted  upon.    He  saw  no  advantage  not  yet  been  made  public),  to  which  he  added 

to  be  expected  from  Yucatan  at  all  commensu-  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  in  as  well 

rate  with  the  cost  of  its  acquisition  and  the  as  out  of  congress^  and  the  total  neglect  iato 

burden  of  its  defence.    As  to  the  Question  of  which  the  fugitive  slave  law  had  faUenr-thtn 

Srotecting  the  white  race  there  agamst  the  In-  laying  the  foundation  of  the  new  fogitive  alave 

ians,  his  sympathies  were  with  the  white  race,  act  passed  soon  after.     Messrs.  Benton  and 

though  he  denied  any  aversion  to  any  race,  red  Houston  having  voted   for  the  anti-aUTciT 

or  black.    But  it  was  not  quite  clear  that  the  danse  in  the  Ore^n  bill,  he  denounced  then 

war  in  Yucatan  was  a  war  of  races,  and  still  with  energy  as  traitors  to  the  South.— In  tlie 

less  was  it  dear  that  the  whites  were  blamdess  election  struggle  between  Gen.  Taylor  and  lb, 

in  the  matter.    Moreover,  there  was  a  tendency  Cass,  Mr.  OaUioun  does  not  appear  to  hare 

in  all  the  Spanidi  American  republics  to  a  con-  taken  much  interest    At  the  short  session  fol- 

fiict  of  the  same  kind  between  the  whites  and  lowing  the  election  of  Gen.  Taylor,  he  was 

the  Indians.    "  Are  we  to  declare  now  by  our  very  busv  in  efforts  to  form  a  union  of  the 

acts  that  in  all  these  wars  we  are  to  interpose,  slaveholmng  states,  irrespective  of  aUpre^xut* 

by  force  of  arms,  if  need  be,  and  thereby  be-  ing  partv  differences,  to  resist  the  V'pff^ 

come  involved  in  the  fate  of  all  these  countries?  of  abolition.    For  that   purpose  a  series  of 

Ought  we  to  set  such  a  precedent?    No.    The  meetings  was  hdd,  at  which  none  but  slav^ 

first  duty  of  every  nation  is  to  itself,  and  such  holding  members  were  present,  and  attended 

is  the  case,  preSminentiy,  with  tne  United  at  times  by  70  or  80  membersi,  a  part  of  whom 

states.    They  owe  a  high  duty  to  themsdves —  were,  however,  not  favorable  to  the  object  of 

to  preserve  a  line  of  policy  which  will  secure  the  meeting.    At  the  first  meeting  acommittas 

thdr  liberty.    The  success  of  their  gt^A,  po-  of  15,  one  from  eadi  state,  was  appointed  to je- 

litical  system  will  be  of  infinitely  more  ser-  port  resolutions.    This  committee  appointed  a 

vice  to  mankind  than  the  ascendency  of  tiie  Bub-committee  of  5,  at  Uie  head  of  whieh  wtf 

white  race  in  the  southern  portions  of  this  Mr.  Oalhoun.    He  drafted  and  reported  an  ao- 

continent,  however  important  that  may  be."  dress,    which    after   some   modification  ▼* 

In  his  speech  (June  27,  1848)  on  the  bill  to  adopted,  and  signed  by  48  senators  andrepn^ 

organize  the  Oregon  territory,  he  warmlv  op-  sentatives.    It  reiterated  the  same  groond  of 

posed  the  e:^nsion  to  that  territory  of  the  complaint  uiged  by  Mr.  Oalhoun  at  thepretkn 

anti-slavery  provision  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  session,  and  proposed  the  same  remedy,   lo* 

Oarrying  out  the  principles  of  his  resolutions,  nnion  of  the  South  might  bring  the  North  to  a 

he  not  only  denied  any  power  in  congress  to  pause,  a  cdculation  of  conseqaenoe&  sm  « 

exclude  slavery  from  the  territories,  but  in  still  diange  of  measures;  if  not,  the  Soutn  woud 

stronger  terms,  any  power  to  do  it  on  the  part  stand  justified  in  resorting  to  any  meastffe  oe- 

of  the  inhabitants  or  legislatures  of  the  terri*  cessary  to  repel  so  dangerous  a  blow,  without 

tories.    Even  admitting  the  power  in  congress,  looking  to  consequences.    At  the  next  seaoon, 

he  denied  the  Justice  of  exclumog  the  South  from  pendii^  the  dlsousdon  of  Mr.  Clay's  compromiis 

any  participation  in  territorv,  to  the  obtahdng  scheme,  Mr,  Calhoun,  who  had  been  for  aooM 

of  which  she  had  contributed  her  ftill  share  of  time  laboring  under  severe  pulmonary  ^aeaa^ 

money  and  blood,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  to  which  was  now  added  disease  of  toe  heart, 

whidi  she  had  an  equal  right    He  started  in  prepared  an  elaborate  written  apeeofa,  wbeh 

this  speech  the  suggestion  that  the  constitution  was  read  for  him  (March  4,  1849)  by  aoouff 

of  the  United  States,  extending  into  the  terri-  senator.    He  declared  in  this  speeoh  his  belief 

tories  acq^uired  ftom  Mexico,  operated  to  repeal  from  the  first  that  the  agitation  of  the  subject 

the  Mexican  laws  abolishing  slavery,    in  a  of  shivery  would,  if  not  prevented  by  soma  time* 
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If  Mod  eflSwtiye  measure,  end  in  disunion.    It  his  friends.  Oat  of  the  chambers  of  congress  he 
lad,  however,  gone  on  tiill  the  nnion  was  pal-  was  either  deroting  himself  to  the  acquisition 
pbiy  in  danger.    The  qnestion  now  was,  how  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  immediate  Bub- 
ciD  the  union  be  preserved  f    The  agitation  olT  iect  of  the  dnty  before  him,  or  else  he  was  in- 
fte  dsToy  qnestion  and  the  many  aggressiona  dolging  in  those  social  interviews  in  which  he 
to  which  It  had  given  rise  was,  no  doabt,  one  so  much  delighted.    His  colloquial  talents  were 
ooK  of  the  existing  aoathem  discontent ;  but  singular  and  eminent.    There  was  a  charm  in 
back  of  that  lay  another  and  more  potent  one.  his  conversation   not   often  found.     He  de- 
Theeq[ai]ibriamwhichezistedbetween  the  two  lighted  especially  in  conversation  and  inter- 
sections of  the  miion  when  the  oonstitntion  was  course  with   young  men.     I  suppose   there 
framed  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  South  was  has  been  no  man  among  us  who  had  more  win- 
every  day  wntitig  in  the  sode.    This  had  been  ning  manners   in   such   an   intercourse  and 
brot^t  aboot  by  federal  legislation  inexdud-  such  conversation  with   men   comparatively 
ittg  lae  South  from  the  common  territory,  and  young.    I  believe  one  great  power  of  his  char- 
overburdening  her  with  taxes ;  to  which  was  to  acter  in  general  was  ms  conversational  tal^t^ 
be  added  a  radical  change  in  the  character  of  and  that,  along  with  confidence  in  his  integrity 
the  federal  govemmenL  by  which  it  had  concen-  and  reverence  for  his  talents,  it  largely  contrib- 
trated  all  f£e  powers  of  the  system  in  itself^  and  nted  to  make  him  so  endeared  an  object  as  he 
bad  been  transformed  from  a  federal  republic,  was  to  the  people  of  his  state.    He  had  the 
as  it  origtnaOy  was,  into  a  great  national  con-  basis^  the  indisputable  basis  of  all  high  character, 
fiolidated  democracy.    That  eqtdlibrium  could  unspotted  int^rity  and  honor  unimpeached.  If 
only  be  restored  by  an  amendment  of  the  con-  he  nad  aspirations,  they  were  high,  honorable, 
stitntion.    That  amendment  he  did  not  specify  and  noble;  nothing flrovellmg,  low,  or  meanly 
in  this  qieecfa,  but  from  his  posthumous  treatise  selfish  came  near  his  head  or  his  heart    "Firm 
**  On  the  Constitation  and  Government  of  the  in  his  purposes,  patriotic  and  honest  as  I  am 
ITnited  States'^  it  would  appear  to  have  been  the  sure  he  was  in  the  principles  he  espoused  and 
election  of  2  presidents,  one  fh>m  the  free,  the  in  the  measures  he  aefended,  I  do  not  believe 
other  from  the  slave  states,  eadi  to  approve  of  that,  aside  from  his  large  regard  for  that  species 
acts  of  congress  before  l^ey  could  become  laws,  of  distinction  that  conducted  him  to  eminent 
His  speech  attracted  maob.  attention,  and  was  stations  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic,  he  had 
answered  by  lb*.  Webster  and  Mr.  Oass.    It  was  a  selfish  motive  or  a  selfish  feeling.''—- As^  a 
oa  March  18,  in  some  parenthetical  replies  private  citizen.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  highly  amia- 
to  the  latter,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  in  the  ble  and  exemplary,  enjoying  the  devoted  love 
aoiate  for  the  last  time.    He  fell  back  in  his  of  his  own  frmiily  and  dependants,  and  the  en- 
aeat  exhausted,  and  was  taken  to  his  lodgings  tire  respect  and  sincere  regard  of  his  neighbors. 
and  his  bed,  whence  he  never  rose  again. — ^The  He  had  10  children,  8  daughters  who  died  in 
foDowing  is  Mr.  Webster's  estimate  of  him,  de-  early  infancy,  and  6  sons  and  2  daughters  who 
fiveiei  in  the  senate  when  his  death  was  an«  survived  him.     His  political  views  were  often 
nomiced  there:  ''The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Calhoun  gloomy.    In  the  senate  he  sometimes  enacted 
was  a  part  of  his  intellectual  character.    It  Sbe  part  of  Cassandra.  *' How  often,"  exclaimed 
grew  out  of  the  qualides  of  his  mind«    It  was  Mr.  Clay,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  '^  have  we  wit- 
plain,  strong;  wise,  condensed,  concise ;  some-  neased  tne  senator  from  South  Carolina,  with 
tunes  nnpassioned,  stUl  always  severe.    Beject-  wofnl  countenance  and  in  doleful  strains,  pour- 
ii^  ornament,  not  often  seeking  illustration,  his  ing  forth  touching  and  mournful  eloquence  on 
power  con^sted  in  tiie  plainness  of  his  proposi-  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  and  the  downward 
tkma,  in  the  closeness  ofhis  logic,  and  in  the  ear-  tendency  of  the  republic."    But  in  private  life 
oestness  and  energy  of  his  manner.    Those  are  he  was  uniformly  cheerful.    A  personal  friend, 
the  qualities,  as  I  think,  which  have  enabled  who   had   the   best  opportunities   to   know 
him  throogh  such  a  long  course  of  years  to  him,  has  frimished  us  with  the  following  details 
^>eak  often  and  yet  always  to  command  atten-  of  his  private  life  at  Fort  Hill :  ^  Socially^  he 
tioQ.    His  demeanor  as  a  senator  is  known  to  was  the  most  genial  and  agreeable  companion. 
09  afl — ^is  appreciated,  venerated  by  us  alL   No  He  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  those  around 
man  was  more  respectful  to  others;  no  man  him  with  a  sympathy  and  kindness  that  endear- 
carried  himself  with  greater  decorum,  no  man  ed  him  to  alL    He  was  fond  of  promoting  inno- 
vith  superior  dignity.    I  think  tiiere  is  not  one  cent  mirth,  and,  though  no  jester  himself  laugh- 
of  OS  bat  felt  when  ne  last  addressed  the  senate  ed  heartily  at  the  jests  of  others.  Though  nis  con- 
— his  form  still  ereot^  with  a  voice  by  no  meana  versation  was  ever  dignified  and  never  on  trivial 
mdieating  such  a  d^ee  of  physical  weakness  subjects,  yet  women  and  children,  and  the  ig- 
as  did  in  fact  possess  him,  with  dear  tones  and  norant  as  well  as  the  learned,  all  delighted  in 
an  impressive,  I  may  say  an  imposing  manner-^  his  society,  and  left  it  with  regret  His  peculiar 
who  dad  not  feel  that  he  mi^t  imagine  that  we  charm  was  his  entire  forgetf ulness  of  sel^  and 
aaw  before  ns  a  senator  of  Rome,  when  Bome  delicate  attention  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
snrvived.    I  have  not  in  public  nor  in  private  others,  which  made  him  the  most  trulv  polite 
life  known  a  more  assiduous  person  in  the  dis-  man  I  have  ever  known.    I  never  saw  nim  de- 
charge  of  his  duty.    He  seemed  to  have  no  re-  pressed  or  out  of  humor.    He  was  fond  of  read- 
— -*—  but  the  pleasure  of  conversation  with  mg,  and  in  his  youth  devoted  much  of  his  Id- 
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sure  to  it,  but  neither  his  moltifariotifl  oocnpa-  tion ;  and  this  system  of  management  waa  w 
lions  nor  his  cast  of  mind  permitted  him  to  be  successfal  that  to  have  been  an  overseer  at  Foit 
a  general  reader.    He  read  to  inform  himself,  Hill  was  a  high  recommendation.    He  iras  id' 
and  was  well  informed,  but  his  opinion  often  ways  impatient  to  retnm  hom&and  remttned 
expressed  was  that  reading  made  a  secondary,  there  till  the  latest  moment,    while  there,  lui 
thinking  an  original  mind.    He  did  not  disdaiiL  agricultural  employment   and  fiocial  dotiea, 
however,  bat  highly  enjoyed  good  poetry,  good  together  with  hu  large  (Correspondence,  and  in 
novels,  and  able  reviews.    He  was  not  wealthy,  his  latter  years  his  works  on  government,  occu- 
bnt  his  x>ecnniary  means,  under  his  excellent  pied  every  moment  of  his  tune.    He  was  an 
management,  were  amply  sufficient  for  the  wants  excellent  shot,  and  till  his  eyeaight  failed,  gen* 
of  his  family.    According  to  the  fashion  of  his  erally  carried  a  ^un  as  he  walLed  round  his 
part  of  the  countrv,  he  kept  open  house,  and  the  place,  rarely  missms  his  aim.    He  vaa  an  un- 
family  seldom  sat  down  alone  to  a  meal.  Thouffh  weaned  walker,  ana  kept  pace  with  the  joung- 
himself  uncommonly  temperate  in  all  things,  he  est  and  strongest  of  the  paity.   Katnre  in  all  ber 
enjoyed  in  moderation  the  pleasures  of  the  ta-  moods  and  changes  was  charming  to  him.  He 
ble,  at  which  time  he  was  fond  of  seeiuff  all  his  sympathized  strongly  with  her  beauty  and  ber 
family  assembled  about  him.    He  used  to  say  grandeur.    The  mountains  near  hia  readenoe 
^t  good  digestion  depended  greatly  on  cheer-  were  very  wild  and  picturesque,  and  he  higbl; 
fulness  and  equanimity,  and  he  took  the  lead  in  ei^oyed  exouraons  among  theuL    I  have  often 
promoting  at  table  conversation  and  gayety.  The  seen  him,  when  a  thunder  storm  was  approach- 
mode  of  life  at  Fort  Hill  was  simple  and  ration-  ing,  walking  in  his  portico,  which  oommandod 
al,  and  the  absence  of  all  form  and  ceremony,  a  nne  view  of  the  mountains,  apptfently  wrapt 
combined  with  real  refinement,  made  it  a  favor-  in  the  contemplation  of  the  sublimity  of  m 
ite  resort.    Though  he  never  permitted  com-  scene.^'    In  a  lamiliar  conversation  with  an  in- 
pany  to  interfere  with  his  occupations,  he  was  timate  friend  a  few  days  before  his  death—u 
ready  at  all  times  to  further  thdr  ez^oyments.  we  leam  from  another  authentio  souro^-be 
Hie  hours  after  dinner  till  bedtime  were  more  referred  in  tones  of  deen  interest  to  the  dear 
particularly  devoted  to  conversation,  music,  dbo.  streams,  the  quiet  solitnaes^  and  sublime  slopes 
Though  not  musical,  he  was  fond  of  Scotch  and  of  his  native  mountain  region.    In  hia  penioa 
Irish  songs  and  ballads,  his  favorites  among  Mr.  Calhoun  was  tall  and  slender.    Hia  coon- 
which  he  would  call  for  evening  after  evenins,  tenance  at  rest  was  strikingly  marked  bj  de- 
and  listen  to  with  unfailing  pleasure.    Mr.  0£  cision  and  firmness;  in  conversation,  or  when 
houn  rose  early,  and  devoted  his  mornings  to  speaking,  it  became  highly  animated  and  ei- 
writing.    He  walked  a  great  deal  over  his  plan-  pressive.   His  large,  dark,  brilliant^  penetratii^ 
tation,  personally  superintending  its  minutest  eves  strongly  impressed  all  who  enoonntered 
operations.    He  was  the  first  or  one  of  the  first  their  glances*    When  addressiug  the  aenaU  be 
in  that  region  to  cultivate  BucceaafuUy  small  stood  firm,  erect,  accompanying  his  delire|7 
grain  and  cotton  for  market    The  slope  of  the  with  an  angular  gesticulation,  v^ich,  with  the 
mountain  where  he  resided  had  been  considered  general  cast  of  his  person  and  character,  cansed 
too  cold  and  variable  in  climate  for  cotton  as  a  Harriet  Martineau  to  describe  him  as  an  ^^iru& 
market  crop,  and  too  far  south  for  small  grain,  man."    His  manner  of  speaking  was  energetic, 
From  its  position,  a  very  elevated  country  in  a  ardent,  rapid,  and  marked  by  a  solenm  earnest- 
southern   climate,  that   district  is  peculiarly  ness  wnich  inspired  a  strong  belief  in  hia  sin- 
adapted  to  fruit,  to  the  raising  of  which  Mr.  cerity  and  deep  conviction.    He  disdained  ali 
Calhoun  devoted  much  time  and  attention,  rhetorical  circumlocutions,  and  came  dire<l.^ 
and   with   excellent  success.     He  not  only  to  the  point.    He  was  never  commonplace,  and 
had  the  finest  melons,  figs,  peaches,  and  other  never  tedious.     Upon  every  subject  be  wai 
southern  fruits,  but  his  apples,  pears,  cher-  acute,  analytical,  and  ori|^na],  deiding  almost 
ries,    grapes,    strawberries,   raspberries,    &c.,  exclusively  in  argument   Hia  style  was  forcib^ 
were  equally  excellent    These,  however,  were  dear,  and  condensed.    He  very  rarely  indolged 
not   raised   for   sale.     He  was  himself  ex-  in  tropes  and  figures,  and  seldom  left  any  dooot 
tremely  fond  of  fhut,  and  he  delighted  in  shar-  as  to  Ids  meaning.    He  himself  noted  it  aa  i 
ing  it  with  others,  enhancing  its  fiavor  from  peculiarly  of  his  nund,  and  one  that  interfertu 
hb  kindly  manner  of  making  presents  of  it  to  with  his  influence  over  passing  eventa,  that  U 
his  neighbors.    He  was  not  only  fond  of  agri-  was  disposed  to  follow  every  thing  out  to  itanl- 
eulture,  but  an  eminentiy  good  and  sncoesBhil  timate  results,  disregarding  its  inoinediate,  tern- 
planter.    There  were  a  few  among  his  nei^  porary,  and  accidental  bearings.— The  worcs 
Dors  who  differed  from  him  politically,  but  in  of  Mr.  Calhoun  have  been  collected  since  bis 
agriculture  his  authority  was  never  disputed,  death  in  6  volumes,  the  first  of  which  indnu*^ 
His  servants  were  in  all  respects  well  treated,  a  disquisition  on  government,  and  a  di8cnffi||0 
They  came  to  him  as  umpire  and  Jud^.    Of  on  the  laws  relative  to  the  flovemment  of  uu) 
their  private  crops  he  purchased    what  he  United  States,  which  he  left  behind  him  wm- 
wanted  at  the  highest  market  price,  and  gave  ished.  The  editor,  Mr.  Bichard  K  Crall^  of  >  ^' 
them  every  fadlity  for  disposing  of  the  rest  ginia,  is  understood  to  have  in  P>^P*'*^  „ 
A  rigid  justice  regulated  his  conduct  toward  elaborate  biography  of  the  author,  foo^dM  on 
them,  which  they  repaid  by  devoted  affeo-  his  private  papeifi^  and  other  aathenticmatenau. 
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CALI,or6AvJACOi>BOAi<!;apro8p6raaBtawn  in  yarioiis  hues.    This  is  indeed  a  wonderfhl 
of  N^w  Gnmada,  in  the  departaient  of  Oaaoay  process,  seeing  that  there  is  in  the  said  oaldron 
00  t  western  dediTit/  of  the  Andes.    There  only  one  kind  of  coloring  material ;  yet  from  it 
are  2  chnreheB  and  several  convents,  all  bntone  the  oloUi  acquires  tiiis  and  that  color,  and  the 
<^  which  are  deserted.    Pop.  6,000,  boilmg  liquor  itself  also  changes  according  to 
CALIBEB,  the  inner  diameter  of  a  hollow  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  dye-absorbing 
e^der,  particolarly  ^>plied  to  that  of  mor«  drufls  which  were  at  first  laid  on  the  white 
vu%  howitaers,  and  swiyels.    Gannon  are  gen*  doth,  and  these  stains  or  oolors  are  moreover 
£nSy  rated  by  the  weight  of  the  ball  &ey  so  firmly  fixed  as  to  be  incapable  of  removal  by. 
cany.  washing.    If  the  scalding  liquor  were  composed 
CALIBER  OOMPASSES,  or  Oaufbbs,  com-  of  various  tinctures  and  colors,  it  would,  doubt- 
ptBses  with  legs  bowed  each  into  semicircular  less,  have  confounded  them  all  in  one  on  the 
hrmy  designed  for  measuring  the  diameters  of  doth ;  but  here  one  liquor  gives  a  variety  of 
balls,  i^linders^  and  objects  to  which  a  straight  oolors  according  to  the  drugs  previously  applied, 
rale  cannot  be  ap^ed.    When  made  especiaJly  The  oolors  of  the  cloths  thus  prepared  are 
for  artillery  nae,  a  scale  is  implied  to  them,  by  always  more  firm  and  durable  than  if  the  cloths 
whidi,  when  the  diameter  of  a  ball  is  found,  its  were  not  dipped  into  the  boiling  caldron.^' — 
weight  may  be  read  off;  or  the  weight  being  giv-  In  the  different  countries  of  India  tiie  art  is 
en,  its  eocTQSponding  diameter  is  at  once  found  practised  with  various  degrees  of  skOl.  In  some 
on  the  scale.    These  calipers  are  merely  2  thin  the  patterns  are  drawn  with  a  pencil  upon  the 
strips  of  hnm  connected  by  a  rivet  passing  &brio ;  while  in  Mesopotamia,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
tbrou^  one  end  of  each.    Various  tables  ana  Buckingham,  blocks  are  employed  for  prodndng 
scales  are  oftoi  introduced  upon  them,  which  an  impresaou,  as  practised  by  the  English  block- 
are  likely  to  be  wanted  in  praotioe,  as  tables  of  printers.    The  Chinese  also  have  long  used  the 
q>ecific  gnsvi^  of  bodies,  their  weights  per  same  process.    The  huge  chintK  counterpanes, 
cobic  foot,  Aql,  and  scales  for  the  measure  of  called  palampoors,  of  an  ancient  East  India 
andes»  Ae,                              •  fiibric,  are  prepared  by  placing  on  the  cloth  a 
OALIOO  (ao  called  from  Oalicut,  on  the  Mai-  pattern  of  wax  and  dyeing  the  parts  not  so  pro- 
abar  coast,  whence  it  was  first  imported),  a  tected.    From  India  it  appears  the  art  was  in- 
term  spplied  in  England  to  white  or  nnprinted  troduoed  at  an  early  period  into  Europe ;  but 
cotton  doth,  in   the  United   States   to  cot-  it  never  became  of  much  importance  till  some 
too  doth  upon  which  colored  patterns  are  im-  time  in  the  ITth  century,  wnen  Augsburg,  in 
preased  with  the  nse  of  dvesi    The  effect  pro-  Bavaria^  became  celebrated  for  its  printed  cot- 
dnced  is  like  that  of  the  colored  designs  brought  tons  and  linens.    From  this  city  the  art  spread 
out  by  the  loom,  bnt  with  much  greater  economy  into  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Great 
of  time  and  labor.    This  art  is  known  by  Britain,  beingintroduced into  London  about  the 
the  name  of  calico  printing.    Its  origin,  like  year  1676.    Here,  being  greatly  restricted  by 
thai  of  dyeinff,  is  traced  back  to  very  remote  the  opposition  of  the  silk  and  woollen  weavers, 
antiquity,  and  in  some  form  or  other  appears  to  it  made  but  slow  progress.    In  1720  the  wearing 
have  been  practised  by  nations  of  little  skill  in  of  printed  calioo  was  prohibited  by  act  of  par^ 
other  raipects.    The  aborigines  of  our  own  liament,  under  a  penalty  of  £6  for  each  offence 
ooontiy  have  been  in  the  habit  of  staining  their  on  the  part  of  the  wearer,  and  of  £20  on  that  of 
garments  of  difBsrent  colors,  which  is  a  rude  the  sdler.    In  1780  it  was  allowed  to  be  printed, 
method  of  calico  printing;  while  the  natives  of  provided  the  warp  was  of  linen,  and  the  weft 
Mexico^  at  the  tmie  of  its  conquest  by  Cortes^  only  of  cotton ;  but  even  then  it  was  subject  to 
I^odaoed  garments  of  cotton,  adorned  with  an  onerous  tax  of  6d.  per  square  yard.   In  1774 
Scores  in  blade,  Uue,  red,  yellow,  and  green  the  restriction  upon  the  manufacture  was  re- 
ealars.    The  magnificent  linen  doths  of  Sidon  pealed ;  but  a  tax  of  8d.  per  yard  was  continued, 
with  their  Tariegated  colors  were  noticed  by  which  was  increased  in  1806  to  Sid.    In  1831 
Homer;  and  Herodotus  makes  mention  of  the  this  duty  was  repealed ;  and  the  art  which  had 
garments  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caucasus  adorned  sustained  itself  under  all  the  attempts  to  keep 
with  figores  of  animab  dyed  in  fast  colors  with  it  down,  now  that  it  was  relieved  of  the  burden 
inffuiona'of  leaves.    The  account  of  the  pro*  of  paying  an  average  of  50  per  cent,  on  the 
cess  given  by  Pliny,  as  practised  by  the  an-  goods  produced  for  home  consumption,  suddenly 
dent  Egyptians,  is  particularly  interesting  for  received  a  great  impetus,  so  that  in  place  <n 
shoving  the  slull  lliere  attained  in  the  art,  as  8,800,000  pieces  of  goods  manufactured  in  1880, 
alio  ffir  describing  with  great  conciseness  the  the  production  was  increased  within  20  years 
prindpla  of  the  common  operations:    *'They  to  about  20,000,000.     The  character  of  the 
take  white  doths,  and  apply  to  them,  not  colors,  goods  was  greatly  improved,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
lot  certain  dmss  which  have  the  power  of  ab-  cessea  and  machinery  -  while  the  cost  of  pro* 
aorbtng  or  drinking  in  color ;  and  in  the  cloth  duction  was  much  reduced  bv  the  enormous 
ao  operated  on  there  is  not  the  smsllest  appear-  quantities    manufactured.     The    process   of 
ttce  of  any  dye  or  tincture.    These  cloths  printing  bv  wooden  blocks,  each  one  of  which 
■re  then  pnt  into  a  cddron  of  some  coloring  of  a  few  mchea  square  was  applied  by  hand, 
matter,  ffr^i<^'"g  hot,  and  after  having  remained  impressing  the  portion  of  the  figure  upon  its 
a  time,  are  wimrawn,all  stained  and  painted  soniEuw  in  a  angle  color,  and  anower  block  sub- 
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sequently  applied  in  the  same  spot  to  fill  in  oan  be  attempted  In  an  artiole  of  tills  ohancter. 
another  portion  of  the  %are  in  another  color —  The  old  method  of  printing  hj  blocks  is  still 
this  process  was  soon  nearly  superseded  by  im-  practised  in  some  parts  of  the  prooess.    Tbo 
mense  machines  constructed  with  the  greatest  cloth  is  spread  upon  the  surface  of  a  smooth 
ingenuity,  capable  of  producing  16  or  even  20  table  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  reoeives  the 
colors  at  once  with  the  same  precision  as  in  the  impresnon  of  the  figure,  or  a  portion  of  it,  hj 
case  of  the  simpler  machines  which  printed  the  application  by  hand  of  the  block  of  vood, 
only  2  or  8  colors  at  once,  while  at  the  same  npon  which  the  pattern  is  cut  U^  reM  The 
time  600  or  700  times  as  many  pieces  were  pro-  suHlaoe  thus  printed  varies,  according  to  the 
duced  per  day,  as  if  they  nad  been  blocked  size  of  the  block,  from  9  to  10  inches  in  Ifitttth, 
separately  with  the  same  number  of  workmen  and  from  4  to  7  inohee  in  breadth.   The  doth 
employed.    The  progress  of  this  very  inopor-  is  moved  along  the  table  as  fieet  as  printed,  lod 
tant  branch  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Brit-  the  colors  transferred  from  the  block  dry  i^ 
ain  is  elaborately  treated  in  the  valuable  trea-  it  as  it  is  suspended  in  folds  upon  rollen.  Tbe 
tise  npon  dyeing,  in  the  work  on  chemistry  by  blocks  are  sometimes  made  by  nusiog  the  pet- 
Dr.  Hnspratt.    This  also  contidns  full  and  dear  tern  with  slips  of  copper  inserted  in  the  wood, 
details  of  the  numerous  processes,  chemical  and  by  which  they  are  rendered  much  more  don- 
mechanical,  applied  in  conducting  this  bndness  ble^  the  frequent  applicationa  npon  the  long 
to  its  present  high  state  of  development    The  pieces  of  doth  soon  causing  the  wooden  Uocb 
art,  perfected  by  the  highest  chemical  talent,  to  lose  the  distinctneas  of  ontHne  of  their  de- 
which  has  been  most  liberally  directed  to  im-  signs.    Pins  in  the  comers  serve  to  make  bduSI 
prove  it,  owes  its  prosperity  as  well  to  the  inge-  holes  in  the  cotton,  which  mark  the  pointi  for 
nuity  of  the  mechanidans  who  have  applied  placing  the  block  tne  next  time.    Aseooodor 
their  skill  to  the  construction  of  its  wonderM  third  color  is  introduced  into  the  pattern  i? 
machinery;  while  the  taste  of  the  artist  has  using  a  second  or  third  block,  so  engraredK 
contributed  its  share  to  give  that  constantly  to  M  in  the  vacandes  left  by  the  precedo^ 
increasing  elegance  combined  with  novdty  of  A  modification  of  the  blodc^' called  a  ^tohv, 
pattern  to  its  products,  which  secures  for  them  has  been  contrived,  by  whidi  eeveral  colon 
the  demand  essential  to  the  success  of  the  man-  have  been  applied  at  once. — ^A  comnlicated  oi- 
nfacture.    It  is  curious  to  consider  the  great  chine,  exhibiting  great  mechanical  ingeooi^ 
variety  of  taste  which  the  calico  printer  is  was  introduced  into  the  French  printing  estih* 
obliged  to  consult.    As  articles  of  dress,  his  llshments  in  1884,  by  M.  Perrotj  of  Booen,^ 
goods  are  to  be  worn  by  the  half-dothed  savage,  which  the  block-printing  process  was  rendewd 
fond  of  a  display  of  gaudy  colors;  they  are  to  mnch  more  expeditions  than  by  tbe  ordintff 
please  the  most  refin^  tastes  of  the  ladies  of  hand  method.    It  was  named  for  its  inTeator, 
dvilized  nations,  of  those  of  eastern  harems,  and  the  perrotine.    Its  constmction  is  too  coidf* 
of  the  wives  of  African  kings.    Almost  every  cated  to  admit  of  description.    As  improrwD 
country  upon  the  globe  is  a  customer  for  these  1844,  it  printed  variondy  colored  patterns^ 
goods,  and  each  demands  peculiar  styles,  pat-  white  ground  with  the  utmost  delicacy  an 
terns,  and  colors.    These,  too,  mu3t  be  varied  with  such  economy  of  labor  that  two  men  coua 
witli  the  seasons,  and  always  present  some  print  in  8  colors  from  1,000  to  1,500  yar^ 
novelty.    For  this  purpose  artists  or  pattern  de-  of  calico  daily ;  an  amount  of  work  which  ^t° 
dgners  are  especially  employed,  whose  constant  the  ordinary  block  would  require  26  printfti 
occupation  is  to  furnish  new  patterns,  from  which  and  as  many  tearers  (assistants  for  keeping  ^^ 
the  printer  sdects  those  he  Judges  most  likely  colors  in  order  to  be  reoeived  with  ever}'  lo* 
to  be  popular.    The  expense  of  this  branch  is  pression  npon  the  block). — Copperplate  piu^j 
to  some  of  the  large  establishments  as  much  as  mg  was  introduced  in  the  works  near  Looaini| 
|4,000  per  annftm ;  agents  are  employed  to  col-  about  the  year  1770.    The  dedgns  were  cut  ift 
lect  in  France  the  new  patterns  as  fast  as  they  the  fiat  plates  in  intaglio^  and  the  ooIcmt,  appl^ 
appear  there,  and  send  specimens  to  their  em-  npon  the  whole  smrface,  was  removed  from  ^ 
ployers.    The  French  artists  are  admitted  to  smooth  portion,  leaving  it  in  the  sunken  ptf^ 
produce  finer  dedgns  than  the  English,  while  The  stuff  received  it  from  these  on  bdng  pr^ 
the  latter  nation  cldms  a  superiority  in  the  into  them  by  such  a  press  as  is  nsed  for  pncti 
mechanical  departments  of  cdico  printing.    In-  ing  engravings  on  paper.   The  diange  ^^'^^J 
deed,  the  art  of  dedgning  is  stated  by  the  Eng-  fiat  plates  to  a  cylindrical  form  introduced  tM 
Hsh  to  have  retrograded,  the  patterns  now  pro-  metnod  called  cylinder-printing,  the  S*^^ 
dnced  being  dtogether  inferior  to  those  dedgned  improvement  that  has  ever  been  made  ia  ^ 
many  years  ago  by  artists  of  great  merit.    The  art,  the  importance  of  which  can  '^^^'^^^^ 
cause  of  this  is  very  probably  the  dependence  overrated.    In  some  of  its  forms,  not  the  mon 
upon  the  French,  and  the  faioUity  of  copying  complete,  it  is  stated  that  a  mile  of  cdi<x>  c^ 
the  work  of   their  artists.— The  preparatory  be  printed  off  with  4  different  colon  U^^ 
operations  to  which  the  cloth  is  snomitted  be-  hour,  and  more  aocnratdy  and  with  better  ^w 
fore  prmting  have  been  in  part  described  in  the  than  by  hand  blocks.    One  cylinder  ^J^^ 
articles  Galxnobbinq  and  ISlbaohino.  Printing  attended  by  one  man,  can  perform  as  roach  wofi 
involves  numerous  operations  of  great  diver-  in  the  same  time  as  can  100  men  with  ^  '"^^ 
dty,  of  which  but  a  mere  outline  description  assistants.     The  inventioii  of  the  maohiM  » 
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mdubod]/  attributed  to  •  oalioo-printer  named  wleedoxi.  of  these  thiokeQen  shoidd  be  with 
Obo'kamp^  at  Jonj,  in  France,  and  again  to  a  reference   to  the  diemioal   effect  that   may 
Scotchman^  (^the  name  of  BeiL  who  conatraoted  result  from  their  mixture  with  the  colors.    The 
one  about  the  year  1785.    Bat  Dr.  Hospratt  arrangement  of  the  colors,  too,  in  their  order 
mmtaina  that  the  latter  only  is  entitled  to  of  sacoessiony  must  be  with  reference  to  the 
the  credit  of  it,  and  that  *'  cylinder-printing  ia  effect  that  one  may  have  by  coming  in  con- 
no^  a  British  invention.'*    The  copper  oyBn-  tact  with  the  other  on  the  doth.    The  rooma 
ders  are  from  80  to  iO  inches  in  length,  and  in  whicb  the  operations  are  oondncted  require 
from  4  to  12  in  diameter.    They  are  tamed  to  be  kept  at  a  proper  degree  of  humidity  and 
fr<om  a  solid  piece  of  metal  bored  through  the  warmth,  the  success  of  we  delicate  processes 
kda,  and  the  pattern  ia  imprinted  upon  the  depending  in  great  measore  upon  due  attention 
rar&oe  fitvm  a  ateel  cylinder  called  a  mill,  upon  to  these  particulars.    As  the  doth  leaves  the 
which  the  pattern  is  impressed,  before  the  ^ed  printing  machine,  it  is  drawn   over  rollers 
is  hardened,  from  another  steel  cylinder  called  through  a  hot-air  diamber,  raised  to  the  tem* 
tito  die,  on  which  the  design  has  been  engraved  perature  of  about  200%  in  which  it  is  tJior- 
in  intagfio,  aa  the  copper  finally  recdves  it.  oughly  dried  and  the  colors  become  set     In 
The  pattern  is  complete  around  tiie  circumfer-  some  instances,  after  being  thus  dried,   the 
enoe  of  the  roller,~aad  each  revolution  of  this  cloth  b  left  suspended  for  1  or   2  days  in 
exactly  repeats  It.    In  the  large  calico  print  what  is  called   the  ageing  room,    in    order 
wcnrkB,  the  engraved  copper  rollers  constitute  a  that  the  mordant  exposed  to  the  air  diould 
very  important  item  in  the  investment  of  tibe  tmdergo  the  chemicd  change  whidi  causes  it 
capital,  the  value  of  the  stock  of  these  held  by  to  attadi  itself  permanently  to  the  &bric. — 
flome  of  the  laiger  print  houses  being  rated  even  The  various  methods  of  preparing  and  apply- 
as  high  aa  $900,000.   The  value  of  a  single  one  ia  ing  the  colors  and  mordants  are  classed  un- 
oftenfrDm|2£»to$dO.    These  cylinders,  one  for  der  6  or  more  different  styles;  called,  1,  the 
each  oolcv  to  be  applied  to  the  doth,  are  set  in  madder  style ;  2,  the  padding  style ;  8,  the  top- 
a  stiong  frame  agsunst  the  &ce  of  a  large  oen-  ical  style,  or  printing  by  steam;  4,  the  resist  or 
ttal  dram,  made  df  iron  and  covered  with  wool-  reserve  style;  5,  the  discharge  style ;  and  6,  the 
ka  doth  in  several  folds,  between  which  and  Ghina-blue  or  pottery  style;  to  which  some 
the  engraving  cylinders  the  calico  is  printed  as  add  the  mandanning,  in  which  the  color  i^  pro- 
it  passes.    The  color  is  spread  upon  tne  rollers  duced  only  on  silk  and  woollen  fabrics  bv  the 
by  their  revolving  each  one  in  contact  with  an  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  animal  tissue, 
sttftfidant  roller,  which  dips  into  a  trough  con-  Two  or  more  of  these  are  commonly  applied 
taming  the  coloring  matter  or  the  mordant  upon  the  same  piece,  to  produce  the  various 
properly  thickened;  thus  the  engraving  roUera  colors  of  the  pattern.    Each  of  them  is  a  corn- 
receive  the  odor,  and  impart  it,  as  they  revdve.  plicated  process^  involving  numerous  chemicd 
to  the  calico  pressed  between  their  face  ana  operations,  which  wodd  require  volumes  for 
that  of  the  fixed  drum.    The  superfluous  color  their  full  description. — The  nuidder  style  is  like 
ia  taken  deanly  off  by  a  diarp  blade  of  sted  or  that  described  by  Pliny,  quoted  above.    The 
other  metal,  against  the  edge  of  which  the  cop-  coloring  matter,  which  may  be  madder,  or  d- 
per  roller  screes  in  its  revolution.    To  this  most  any  organic  dye-stuff  capable  of  imparting 
oontrivaace  the  name  of  doctor  is  given.    By  its  color  to  water,  and  forming  an  insoluble 
its  Bse  only  the  color  required  to  fill  the  depres-  compound  with  mordants,  is  not  applied  to  the 
akms  is  left  on  the  rollers^  and  the  excess  fdla  doth,  but  this  is  printed  with  the  mordant  in- 
bsek  into  the  trough.    The  employment  of  many  stead,  and  the  color  is  afterward  brought  out 
a^raving  rollers  in  a  single  machine  is  attend-  in  the  places  to'which  the  mordant  has  been 
ed  with  great  difficulties,  arising  from  the  mul-  applied,  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  dyeing. 
tipMcation  of  all  the  other  attendant  parts  in  By  the  different  engraved  rollers,  each  supply- 
tlM  aame  proportion.    The  cylinders  have  dif-  ing  a  different  mordant,  various  shades  and 
fereot  diameters  as  the  pattern  requires,  and  colors  are  afterward  brought  out  by  one  d^e. 
must,  OQnaeqoently^  revolve  at  different  rates  But  before  the  goods  are  in  a  state  to  receive 
fdtfied.    By  passing  under  many  rollers,  Uie  the  dye,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  that  por- 
eallco  is  in  danger  of  being  dispUced,  and  the  tion  of  the  mordant  which  has    not  under- 
regularity  of  the  print  disturbed.    But  when  gone  in  the  diying  or  ageing  that  chemicd 
ertty  thing  is  exactly  a^usted,  the  work  goes  change  which  renders  it  insoluble  and  fixed  in 
on  with  beantiful  precision,  accomplishing  an  the  spots  to  which  it  is  applied.    For,  if  left,  it 
eztraordiDary  amonut  of  work.    At  the  Ard-  wodd  spread  in  the  dye-beck  or  vat,  and  cause 
viek  print  works  in  Manchester  is  a  magnif-  the  dye  to  adhere  where  it  should  not  be  seen, 
kcot  machine  of  this  sort^  ordinuily  working  From  the  material  used  to  effect  this  removal, 
vith  18,  but  capable  of  printing  20  colors,  whichisa  warm  aqueous  solution  of  cow-dung^ 
In  the  nse  of  the  cylinder  machine,  partiou-  to  which  chalk  is  added  if  the  doth  contains 
lar  care  is  required  that  the  colora  and  mor-  any  free  acid,t^e  process  is  called  dun^^ng.    6o- 
^ts  should  be  brought  to  the  proper  con-  Intiona  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of 
nrtem^  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tiie  thick-  lime,  with  a  little  glue  or  some  otner  forms  of 
cners  or  gams  employed,  so  tihat  thev  may  not  gdatine,  thus  imitating  the  composition  of  cow- 
^read  or  ran  into  each  other;  and  that  the  dung^  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  want  of 
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the  animal  prodaot,  and  are  eafled  BabBtitate&  the  dye  if  this  haabeen  first  applied,  and  tkeo 
For  delicate  oolors  a  eolation  of  bran  ia  also  printing  the  portiona  anew  witn  the  haodblod. 
naed.    Not  only  ia  the  naeless  portion  of  the  Chlorine  and  dhnxnio  aoid  are  eommoiily  vsed 
mordant  removed  by  thia  method,  bat  the  ma*  for  removing  oi^ganio  coloring  matter,  and  mar* 
teriai  employed  as  thickening  ia  also  dissolved  dants  are  dLnolved  by  printing  with  acid  k^- 
oat,  and  the  mordant  which  remains  ia  the  more  tions.    White  figores  are  thoa  produced  upon 
firmly  fiired  by  oniting  with  some  of  the  con*  the  imitation  torkey-red  bandanna  hladke^ 
atitnents  of  the  dang  or  of  its  sabsdtates.    The  chie&  by  lettin|r  a  eolation  of  chlorine  How 
doth,  after  being  passed  twice  through  the  dang*  through  hollo  w  lead  types  of  the  form  of  the 
becks,  ia  severid  times  wadied  in  clean  water,  figure,  the  ^pea  in  2  corresponding  plstM^ooe 
and  is  then  ready  for  dyeing.    Upon  the  care  above  and  the  other  ondemeath,  being  set  in  t 
with  which  the  dunging  operation  haa  been  press  which  contains  a  pile  of  12  or  U  hud* 
eondncted,  the  delicate  effects  to  be  prodaced  kerchiefs.    The  plates  are  brought  togethenrith 
in  great  measure  depend. — ^llie  padding  style  is  a  pressure  of  about  800  tons,  and  this  is  loffi- 
practised  only  with  mineral  colors.    A  colored  dent  to  prevent  the  chlorine  water  from  btoidi- 
ground  is  obtained  by  passing  the  cloth  through  ing  the  fabric  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tjpw- 
» tub  oontaininfl[  the  mordan^  and  tiben  between  The  China-blue  style  is  a  method  of  fmnng  a 
S  rollers  covered  with  blanket-staff,  which  press  pattern,  partly  of  white  and  partly  of  dififimnt 
out  the  aupeifiuous  liquid.    This  is  called  the  shades  of  Uue,  by  first  printing  with  indigo  i& 
padding  madune.    It  next  goes  through  a  mm-  its  insoluble  state ;  and  then  redudng  thv  to 
liar  apparatua  which  fbrnifidies  the  col(Hr.    Iftiie  the  soluble  state  and  dissdving  it  upon  tk 
object  is  to  obtain  a  design  on  a  white  or  color-  doth  by  immersing  it  in  suitable  prepantioia 
ed  ground,  the  doth  may  be  first  mordanted  in  In  this  process  &ie  dye  is  transferred  isto 
one  padding  machine  and  then  printed  in  the  oth-  the  aubstance  of  the  fibra,  where  it  is  piedn- 
er ;  or,  as  commonly  practised,  be  first  printed  tated  in  the  orif^al  insoluble  form,  end  of  tb 
with  one  of  the  solutions^and  then  be  padded  aame  variety  of  shades  that  were  printed  upon 
or  winced  in  the  other.    Wincing  is  the  paasing  the  goods.    It  ia  very  ourious  that  in  this  pro- 
of goods  back  and  forth  a  nomber  of  times  over  cess  the  shades  when  dissolved  do  not  ran  to- 
roUers  placed  in  the  dye4>edca  below  the  but-  gether,  nor  even  spread  upon  the  portioDfl  kft 
face  of  the  dyeing  liquid. — ^The  topical  style,  whiter — ^Very  interesting  statistics  respeeting 
or  steam  printing,  is  the  application  of  steam  to  the  production  of  dyed  gooda  have  bees  ooQect- 
fix  more  atrongiy  colors  that  do  not  attach  ed  by  Mr.  £dmnnd  Potter,  reporter  for  the  joy 
themsdves  finmy  to  the  doth  by  being  merely  on  printed  goods  in  the  great  exhibition  of  l9Si, 
prmted  on  tcgetherwith  the  mordant.    It  is  and  these  were  made  pnbliobv  him  in  a  leeton 
called  topical  m>m  the  colors  bdng  themadves  the  succeeding  year,  before  ue  sodet/  of  irtL 
printed  upon  the  doth.    These  are  sometimes  The  inmiense  importance  of  this  bnneh  d 
permanent  without  the  application  of  steam;  manufactnrea,  will  Jnsti^  our  giving  someapaw 
«nd  many  cheap  goods  are  sold,  principally  for  to  these  details^  The  annual  p^uetionof  prini^ 
ei^rtation,  in  whidi  the  fugitive  colors,  called  ed  doth  in  Great  Britain,  indudinff  mndins,  M 
spirit  fancy,  or  wash-off  colors,  are  fixed  nei*  laines,  and  printed  woollena,  aa  weUss  eslicoa, 
ther  by  a  mordant  nor  by  steaming.    8team  not  is  estimated  by  Hr.  Potter  at  about  20,000,000 
only makestheoolormorepermanentybutgivesto  piecea ;  and  in  the  cotton  fabrics  dxwt  |  of  tbi 
it  a  brilliancy  anddelioacy  of  finidi.   It  ia  applied  whole  importation  of  the  raw  material  k  thai 
in  a  variety  of  methods— -by  expoeiHg  the  gooda  consumed.    The  entire  export  of  manofactnnd 
in  a  cask,  steam-diest,  a  tight  chamber,  or  recep-  cotton  goods,  not  indnding  yams,  was  in  ^ 
tade  called  a  lantern,  or  in  that  commonly  used  year  1861,  28,447,108  Ibs^  and  about }  of  tim 
for  calicoes,  called  the  column,  to  an  atmosphere  is  supposed  to  be  printed  goods.    The  foQoviBg 
of  steam  at  the  temperature  of  211^  or  212^  F.  table  ahowa  the  proportions  sent  to  differw^ 
The  column  consists  essentially  of  a  hollow  cop*  countries  in  1851 : 
per  cylinder  perforated  with  numerous  holes,  _    .          m   ^^  ^            ,         _-._    "** 
pSced  upright  in  a  smdl  apartment  furnish^  ^SSit'^.!?;^.!^!!!^^\!^.f!^!^  wm 

with  a  fine  for  the  exit  of  steam.    Around  the      HoUftiid 9^ 

cylinder  is  rolled  a  piece  of  bhmket,  then  a      ^^^ ;;:;    S^ 

pieoe  of  white  calico,  and  afterward  aeveral  Sweden  udNorwaj'.'.!!'.!!!!.'!;!.'.'!.'!.*.'!!!!    f^JJJ 

pieces  of  the  printed  and  dried  calico.    The      SSStI?*t!2iSt'^ mJw 

ateam  is  then  let  into  the  cylinder  lor  80  or  40  NiSSwidBieiiy.'.!!'/.;;!'.!;;;;;!!!.'';.'!.*'.*!  »!2 

minutes.— The  resist  style  is  the  printing  de-      5P4!^jr»»<*»7t^^*«- •••,/; iIS^SS 

aims  with  some  substance,  as  oU  or  a  paste,  E^?\^'^.!!r.?.'!f!^.^^^^^              «*• 

which  will  protect  the  portions  it  covers  fh>m      oiSraitwud8i«in////.r///. '.'.'. '.'.'.! J^ 

receiving  any  color,  and  which  may  subsequent-      chiSiMd*piJS*^**" i«a5 

lybe  removed.  They  may  be  of  a  nature  to  Mexieo...f.!^;;;;;:;;;;;;.';;;.'i;;,*!!!.*;:.'.'i  '*^J5J 

act  mechanically  or  chemically,  and  designed  to      i»»*J«  Md«Mte©Mt  of  BouUi  Amuim i.gjg; 

resisttiie  action  either  of  a  mordant  or  a  color.  ??i^^^&::::::;:::;::::::;::::::  mg 

•—The  discharge  style  is  prodacmg  white  or      stThomM ^J2 

bright  figures  upon  a  colored  ground,  by  dissolv-      unSed  bSSm'^"*'*^ J*'^** 

ing  out  the  mordant  in  gooda  not  yet  dyed,  or      ludia .'.V.'.'.'.*.'.'.'.*.'.'.*.!'.r/.!'.*.i!!!iii'*  1/^^^ 
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^^  ^  ^      JO.                               icH^  *  P^*  <^^^    Egypt  has  likowifie  revived  tiie 

22»ti!?!£SB:i5LT?:^'!:;::;;:;::::::::    K  «rMnd  with  the  «»istanoe  of  European  ma. 

CbMtof  AftimndOHM  oi  €k>od  Hope bfAfiOO  ohiuerv  and  workmen  produces  the  rudest  poe* 

i^?2Si;d-;id-si;u:-B;;iii«::::::::::::  liiiS  «ibi6««ite;<inty«.in  Turkey,  of  the  pro. 

cyiforaia 45,000  duction  of  all  Other  countries,  it  may  be  ttirly 

.,^-,.-^  stated,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Ohinai 

^^*^ 15.5H00O  the  East  Indies,  and  toe  negroes,  that  they  are 

Ike  home  oonsomption  in  1880  was  2,281,512  imitations  of  either  French  or  English  goods, 

pieces;  in  1851  it  was  estimated  at  4,500,000,  and  cannot  any  of  them  be  said  to  have  a 

u  increase  c(»seqaent  in  great  measure  upon  school  of  their  own.    The  Chinese  undoubted* 

the  repeal  of  the  duty.    The  number  of  print  ly  practised  the  art  of  calico  printing  many 

works  in  Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1851,  centuries  before  it  was  known  in  western  Eu- 

not  induding  the  London  district,  was  120  in  rope,  but  their   productions  exhibit  a  very 

lancaflbirei,  81  in  Scotland,  and  1  in  Ireland*  primitive  taste  ana  rude  execution.    In  oondn* 

The  great  incresse  of  the  business  in  lanca-  sion,  Mr.  Potter  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 

shire  &r  the  last  80  years  has  been  by  the  ex-  production  of  Great  Britain  in  printed  goods 

tenaioa  of  old  estabUshments,  only  1  or  2  print  exceeds  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.^* — ^The 

works  of  great  importance  having  been  added  export  of  printed   cottons  from  the  United 

in  ihb  time,  while  a  greater  number  of  large  States  in  1857,  amounted  to  $1,785,685,  of 

«6tabl]shment8  have  been  discontinued.     The  which  over  $1,000,000  was  ftom  Boston.    Im-^ 

production  of  France  in  1840  was  estunated  at  ports  df  the  same  in  1856,  $19,110,752.    The 

3^500,000  pieces.    It  has  since  probably  in-  value  of  calicoes  manu&ctored  in  MassachU" 

oreased  1,000^000  pieces.    The  French  produc-  setts  in  1855,  was  $5,213,000. 

tion,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  qualities  of  OAHOUT,  a  seaport  of  Malabar,  lat  11^  15' 

the  gooda,  ranks  next  to  the  English  in  value,  K,  long.  75^  50'  E.    Pop.  about  25,000,  chiefly 

thoiq^h    that  of   the  United  States  exceeds  Mohammedans.    It  was  the  first  Indian  port 

it  in  quantity.     "The   consumption   of  the  visited  by  Yasco  da  Gama;  was  destroyed  by 

United  States  is  more  per  head  for  her  popu-  lippoo  Saib,  and  the  inhabitants  removed ; 

ktion  than  that  of  any  other  countrv  in  the  but  it  has  risen  again  under  English  ascendency. 

world;  tet  her  printing  is  more  remarxable  for  The  name  of  caBco  is  derived  from  this  town, 

mechanical  power  and  speed  than  for  taste;  whence  this  cotton  doth  was  first  imported. 

ha  mode  of  business,  forced    in   many  in-  OAIIFOBlirrA.  one  of  the  western  states  of 

sctnees  by  large  capitals  on  the  joint-stock  the  American  Umon,  is  situated  on  the  Pacifio 

sj^m,  varies  completely  from  that  of  Great  ocean  between  lat.  82°  20'  and  42°  N.,  and 

Britsin.    Her  cost  of  production  is  also  much  long.  114°  20'  and  124''  25'  W.    It  is  bounded 

hi^^  from  her  high-priced  lalxHr,  coal,  and  N.  by  Oregon ;  E.  by  the  territories  of  Utah 

drogi.    She  protectsherself  with  a  20  per  cent,  and  New  Mexico,  following  the  Sierra  Kevada 

duty,  and  oompetes  with  this  country  only  in  on  the  line  of  long.  120"  W.  to  lat  89°,  thence 

her  own  market.    The  ZoUverein,  Austria,  and  S.  E.  to  the  river  Colorado  on  the  85th  parallel, 

Bohemia  prodace  for  their  own  markets,  and  and  thence  by  the  course  of  that  river ;  S<  by 

by  their  protecting  duties  prevent  any  other  the  Mexican  state  of  Sonora,  or  Old  Oalifomia, 

sopply,  esoept   of  very  fine   French   goods,  and  W.  by  the  Padfic  ocean.    The  outline  of 

TMr  prints  are  good  in  execution,  imitations  this  state  is  very  irregular.    Its  general  direc- 

<3i  Fnodk  taste  in  the  finer  goods,  and  of  Eng-  tion  lengthwise  is  N.  W.  and  S.  K,  and  a  line 

liah  printa  in  the  medium  and  lower  qualities,  drawn  wrough  its  centre,  following  the  curves 

Switaarluid  is  very  limited  but  choice  in  pro*  of  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries,  would 

dnetion,  and  opens  her  market  to  the  world  measure  about  770  m.    The  greatest  breadth 

with  a  fifloal  dnty  of  only  2^  per  cent    Holland  of  the  state  is  about  830  m.  its  least  breadth 

kas  a  small  production  of  medium  goods,  and  170,  and  average  about  280  m.     Its  area  is 

a  very  moderate  protection,  not  exceeding  5  estimated  at  155,500  sq.m.,  or  99,520,000  acres. 

per  cent    Belgium  is  highly  protected,  and  -^It  is  divided  into  45  counties,  as  follows: 

piodaoea  nothing  deserving  notice  in  quality.  Ahuneda,  Amador,  Buena  VistiL  Butte,  Oala- 

»9fkB  ham  a  few  small  print  works,  and  high  veras,  Oolusi,  Oontra  Costa,  Del  Norte,  Eido- 

proteetive   duties.     Russia  produces  printed  rado,  Fremo^  Humboldt,  EJamath,  Los  Angdes, 

goods  of  no  great  character,  and  her  market  is  Marin,  Mariposa,  Mendocino,  Merosd,  Monterey, 

prddbited  to  the  British,  except  the  port  of  Napa,  Nevada^  Placer,  Plumas,  Sacramento, 

OdHHL    Spain  likewise  produces  gooos  of,  an  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  San 

inferior  quality,  to  a  limited  extent,  and  pro-  Joaqmn,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Mateo^  Santa 

bibiti  importSi  except  in  goods  of  a  very  fine  Barbara,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Crux,  Shasta,  Si- 

qnafity  at  a  duty  of  50  per  cent    Occasionally  erra,  Siskiyou,  Sohmo,  Sonoma,  Stanislaus^ut- 

a  krge  trade  is  done  in  Eng^  prints  through  ter,  Tehama,  Trinity,  Tulare,  Tuolumne,  Yolo^ 

the  finmggiers,  chiefly  from  Gibraltar.    Portu-  Tuba.    Of  these,  10  have  been  erected  since 

gd  prodnces  very  dightly,  and  imports  Eng^  the  state  census  of  1852.— The  state  contains  7 

goods  at  a  duty  of  about  30  per  cent    Turkey  incorporated  cities,  viz. :  San  Francisco,  Sacra- 

pndooes  a  &w  printed  goods,  hardly  worthy  mento,  MarysviUe,  Stockton,  Los  Angdes,  San 

flf  criikiam.    Her  duties  are  lights  not  above  Jos6|  and  Benioia.  Of  these,  SanFranoisco(pop, 
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in  1862,  84,876,  in  1858, 70,000  to  75,000),  the  the  national  oensna  of  1850,  and  the  sttte 

commercial  capitaloftheBtate,8itaated  on  a  nar'  oensnsof  1852.    Owing  to  Uie  extremely  im- 

row  point  of  huid  between  the  magnificent  hay  of  settled  state  of  the  population,  and  the  ieolated 

the  same  name  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat  87^  position  of  a  large  portion  of  it,  the  retarns 

47'  85"  and  long.  122''  26'  15",  is  the  chief  dty  are  necessarily  very  imperfect,  and  rach  sU- 

on  the  Pacific  coast.    Within  the  brief  space  of  tistios  as  were  coUected  at  ^e  general  oen- 

10  years  it  has  sprnng  from  the  condition  of  a  sns  of  1850  were  mostly  destroyed  by  fire, 

small  Tillage  compost  of  a  few  adobe  honses  and  consequently  never  readied  the  censoi 

and  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  to  that  of  one  burean  at  Washington.    In  1881  the  pc^tdatioa 

of  the  chief  commercial  centres  of  the  world.  (Meidcan)  was  estimated  at  28,000.   By  the 

Sacramento  Oity,  the  political  capital  of  the  census   of  1860   the   number  returned  wis 

state,  and  the  second  city  in  importance  (pop.  02,597 ;  by  that  of  1862,  264,485.    In  the  Iflt- 

25,000  to  80,000)  is  situated  on  the  Sacramento  ter  number  were  indaded  white  males,  177,410; 

river,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  about  white  females,  22,108  (a  disproportion  between 

00  m.  in  a  direct  line  and  120  by  way  of  the  males  and   females  which   indicates  a  reiy 

river  N.  E.  from  San  Francisco,    it  is  a  town  anomalous  state  of  society) ;  citizens  orer  21 

pf  much  commercial  importance,  being  at  the  years  of  age,  115,000.    The  popuhMion  in  18^ 

head  of  navigation  for  large  steamboats,  and  as  carefully  estimated  (in  part  from  aotosl  re- 

the  interior  depot  for  the  gold  collected  froman  turns),  was  518,880,  of  whom  217,760  were  white 

extensive   mineral  region.     MarysviUe   (pop.  male  adults,   70,000  women,  44,680  childreo 

10,000),  in  Tuba  co.,  on  the  Tuba  river,  near  under  18  years  of  age,  4,000  colored  persou* 

its  confluence  with  leather  river,  is  a  town  making  a  total  American  population  of  886,SdO. 

whose  importance  arises  from  the  fact  of  its  The  foreign  white  population  is  put  down  et 

location  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Feather  67,000,  of  whom  16,000  are Frendi,  15,000  Men- 

river  (of  which  the  Tuba  is  a  tributary),  and  can,  10,000  Irish,  10,000  German,  2,000  Engli^ 

its  commanding  the  trade  and  travel  of  the  and  15,000  of  various  nationalities,  nakdogft 

northern   mines   on   Feather    river   and   its  total  white  population  of  408,880;  to  which  add 

branches.    Stockton  (pop.  7,000  to  8,000),  in  60,000  Chinese  and  66,000  Indians,  and  the  grand 

San  Joaquin  co.,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  total  is  618,880.   Although  a  very  large  proper- 

a  **  slough^' about  8  m.  distant  from  the  San  tion  of  the  population  of  OalifomiamigratM  from 

Joaquin  river,  and  about  100  m.  E.  from  San  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  yet  almost  tTfsrj 

Frandsco  by  water.     It  is  the  chief  depot  nationality  in  the  world  has  its  re^resentatiTes 

for  the  southern  mines.    Los  Angeles,  in  Los  there;  bat  the  most  remarkable  foreign immign- 

Angeles  ca,  near  the  coast,  is  the  largest  town  tion  has  been  from  China.    From  1849  to  1857, 

in  the  soutiiern  part  of  the  state,  and  was  inclusive,  76,801  Chinese  arrived  at  Saa  Fran- 

originally  a  mission  station ;  as  was  also  San  cisoo,  18,484  of  whom  arrived  in  1852,  and  16.- 

JosI,  a  beautifiil  town  in   Santa  Clara  oo.,  068  in  1864.    During  the  same  term  17,5^4 

7   or   8  m.   above   the   head  of  San   Fran-  took  their  departure,  mostly  for  their  f&th«r- 

Cisco  bay,  and  about  60  m.  from  San  Fran-  land.    Allowing  10  per  cent,  for  deaths,  then 

oiaco.    San   Jos^   was  at  one  ibae  the  cap-  are  now  about  62,000  Chinese  in  the  state- 

ital  of  California,    fienicia  (pop.  in  1858  about  They  are  represented  as  a  very  quiet,  peacefd 

2,000,  in  1868  about  1,500)  was  also  formerly  orderly,  and  industrious  people,  exoelliog  vl 

the  capital  of  the  state,  and  is  situated  in  other  classes  in  these  reepecta    Thej  tre  di- 

Solano  CO.,  on  the  strait  of  Karquenas,  which  vided  into  6  companies,  each  of  which  protects 

connects  San  Pablo  and  Suisun  bays ;  and  while  its  own  sick  and  indigent    Members  of  the  same 

it  remained  the  political  capital,  it  was  a  place  company  rarely  quarrel,  but  there  are  oocinoo* 

of  considerable  business  importance,  but  has  al  disputes,  and  have  even  been  pitched  UttH 

rince  declined.    Nevada  (pop,  6,000  to  6,000),  in  some  of  the  mining  district^  between  ptfti^ 

the  capital  of  Nevada  co.,  in  the  norUiem  part  belonging  to  different  companies.    Their  chief 

of  the  state,  is  the  largest  mining  town  in  the  occupations  are  mining,  fishing,  washing,  tod 

gold  region.    It  is  situated  on  Deer  creek,  a  trading  in  such  provisions  and  articles  as  sre  ui 

confluent  of  the  Tuba,  at  an  elevation  of  about  demand  among  their  own  people.    They  hare 

8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  among  their  number  very  few  mechanics  and 

other  principal  towns  are  San  Diego,  Trinidad,  physicians,  and  no  lawyers  nor  priests.    A 

Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey,  Chinese  newspaper  was  published  in  San  FriO* 

Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Cl«*a,  Yallejo,  San  Ra&el,  cisco  for  several  years,  but  has  been  discontio* 

Sonoma,  Napa,  Oakland,  Mendocino,  Humboldt  ued.    There  is  a  Chinese  theatre  in  8an  Fraa- 

City,  and  Klamath,  all  on  or  near  the  coast;  east  cisco.    The  Chinese  usually  engage  in  vffp 

of  the  Coast  range,  and  for  the  most  part  among  partnerships  to  work  or  trade,  20  or  80  onco 

the  mines,  are  Shasta  Gty,  DownieviUe,  Grass  joinhig  in  mining  and  6  or  8  in  keeping  asm 

Valley,  Nicolaus, Mokelumne Hill,  Sonora, Mari-  very  few  are  employed  to  work  mines  owneo 

posa,  San  Bernardino,  Visalio,  Columbia,  Pla^  by  Americans,  or  as  servants.    As  debtors  tbe; 

oerville.  Coloma,  Anbnrn,  and  a  few  others  are  said  to  be  very  trustworthv,  and  they  p^' 

of  less  importance.^Two  enumerations  of  the  erally  preserve  the  style  of  dress  P^°^^^ 

popuktion  of  California  have  been  taken  since  their  country.    They  all  know  how  torwa 

Its  acquisition  by  the  United  States,  those  of  their  native  language,  but  have  6w  boou 
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nej"  are  believed  to  hftve  generaUy  belonged  the  month  of  the  Tulare  aloogh  (about  160  m.) 
to  a  Ter/  low  claas  in  China.  Of  10  or  16  who  through  which  a  canal  is  now  being  cat  to  con- 
ittended  the  miasionary  schools  at  Hong  Kong,  nect  me  riyer  witib  Tnlare  lake.  Eem  river, 
t  few  are  fair  En^^U  scholars.  There  are  between  lat.  86^  and  86**,  forms  the  southern 
ibout  4,000  Chinese  women  in  California,  most  boundary  of  tiie  mining  region.  The  Klamath 
of  whom  lead  abandoned  lives.  In  religion  the  flows  from  Oregon  through  the  N.  W.  corner 
Gtlifomia  Ohinese  are  nominally  Buddhists,  of  the  state,  with  a  considerable  affluent  from 
but  have  no  temple  in  California.  Their  chief  the  south  called  the  Trinity,  and  empties  into 
religious  observances  are  the  worship  of  their  the  Pacific.  The  Salinas,  or  Buenaventura, 
inoestora  and  makiug  offerings  at  the  graves  of  flowing  north  into  the  bay  of  Monterey,  drains 
their  deceased  fiienos.  Several  days  of  each  the  va&ey  between  the  Morena  and  Coast  range 
year  are  set  apart  for  these  offerings.  Each  mountains.  The  Rio  Piyaro,  having  its  outlet 
eompany  sends  all  its  dead  to  China.  There  near  that  of  the  Salinas,  and  the  £d  and  Bus* 
are  perhaps  60  Christian  Chinese  in  the  state,  nan  rivers  on  the  north,  are  considerable 
— ^An  attempt  is  making  to  colonize  the  Indians  streams.  The  Colorado,  forming  in  part  the 
in  Cafifomia,  and  of  the  65,000  about  16,000  S.  E.  boundary  of  the  state,  is  an  important 
are  on  Teserrations,  of  which  there  are  6  in  the  river,  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  6  feet  of 
state,  yvLi  Tejon,  in  Los  An^es  oo. ;  Nome  water,  and  is  now  being  explored  and  survey- 
Laekee  and  Kome  Cult  farms,  m  Tehama:  Kla-  ed  by  the  U.  S.  government. — There  are  7 
maih,intheooanty  of  the  same  name;  Mendo-  ports  of  entry  in  California,  viz.,  San  Fran- 
cino,inMendoeinooo.:  and  King's  river  fimns,  dsco,  Sacramento^  Benioia,  Stockton,  Mon* 
inFreznoco.  Each  of  these  reservations,  except  terey,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Diego.  California 
Nome  Cult  turn  (6,000  acres)  and  King's  river  has  a  sea-coast  extending  the  whole  length 
farms  (2fi00  aeresX  contains  25,000  acres.  On  of  the  etate^  following  the  indentations  of 
these  various  reservations  4,100  acres  are  in  the  coast,  somewhat  over  700  m.  San  Fran- 
cultivation,  and  the  Indians,  under  tiie  instruc*  daco  bay  communicates  with  the  ocean  by 
ticHis  of  whites  and  as  wards  of  the  ^vemment  a  strait  about  a  mile  wide  and  6  m.  long, 
are  making  some  advances  in  agriculture  ana  diut  in  by  low  mountains  on  either  side,  ana 
the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Mr.  Henley,  superin-  appropriatelv  named  the  Gk>lden  Qate,  since 
tendent  of  Lidian- affairs  for  Califori:da,  m  his  through  it  flows  and  reflows  nearly  the  whole 
report  for  1867,  says :  ^  That  Indians  can  be  col-  immense  tide  of  seekers  for  the  precious  metals^ 
lected  on  reservations  and  subsiBted'  chiefly  by  as  well  as  the  rich  product  of  their  labors.  Near 
their  own  labor,  the  experiments  we  have  af-  the  head  of  this  striut,  on  a  peninsula  forming 
ready  made  sufficiently  demonstrate."  Of  those  the  S.W.  shore  of  the  bay,  is  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
Indians  not  yet  settled  on  reservations  a  con-  oisco.  The  bay  proper  is  about  60  m.  long  and 
eaderable  proportion  are  in  a  wild,  roving  state,  14  wide  in  the  broadest  part.  At  its  extremity 
and  subost  by  the  chase,  while  otners  are  scat-  is  the  smaller  bay  of  San  Pablo,  and  to  the  east  of 
tered  among  the  whites  in  the  settled  portions  the  latter  that  of  Suisun,  each  from  10  to  16  m. 
of  the  ftat%  and,  adopting  only  the  vices  of  civ*  square.  The  other  principal  bays,  beginning  on 
ihzatoi,  seem  to  be  on  the  road  to  rapid  exter-  the  south,  are  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  Mon- 
minatSon. — The  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  terey.  Bodega,  and  Humboldt,  all  small  and  open- 
are  the  most  important  rivers  in  California,  the  ing  into  the  Pacific. — ^There  are  but  few  islands 
fbnner  having  its  head  springs  in  Mt.  Shasta  on  the  coast,  and  they  are  smalL  On  the  south 
and  its  oonned»d  spurs  in  the  northern  part  of  are  those  of  Santa  Catalina,  San  Clemente,  and 
the  state,  and  the  latter  rising  in  the  Tulare  several  lesser  ones  belonging  to  Los  Angeles  co.; 
lakes  on  the  south ;  they  flow  toward  each  oth-  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Rosa,  and  San  Bernardino,  to 
er  (the  former  south  and  the  latter  north),  Santa  Barbara  co.  Some  of  these  are  used  for 
draining  the  great  valley  to  which  they  sheep  grazing,  and  others  are  the  resort  of  great 
jfnntly  give  name,  until  they  flnally  unite  near  numbers  of  seal,  otter,  beaver,  ico.  The  Faral- 
ttt  88^,  turn  abruptly  W.,  and  flow  through  lones  (or  needles)  are  a  small  group  opposite 
Sinsun  bay  into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  the  Golden  Qate,  on  the  southernmost  of  which 
Keariy  all  the  tributaries  of  these  rivers  are  is  a  lighthouse  of  the  first  order. — There  are  few 
small,  and  flow  chiefly  team  the  Sierra  Nevada,  lakes  worthy  of  mention  in  California.  The 
the  principal  being  the  Feather  (with  8  consid-  largest  is  Tulare,  in  theS.  part  of  the  state,  which 
erable  forks),  the  Tuba,  and  the  American,  is  very  shoaL  In  the  wet  season  it  extends  to 
flowing  into  the  Sacramento,  and  the  Calave-  a  length  of  about  100  m.,  and  in  very  dry  sea- 
rsa,  the  Stadslans,  the  Tuolumne,  and  thiQ  Mer-  sons  is  ponfined  to  a  much  smaller  compass,  and 
eed,  into  the  San  Joaquin.  The  Sacramento  is  is  fordable  in  nearly  all  its  parts.  Owen's  and 
about  870  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  for  large  Eem  are  much  smaller  lakes  in  the  same  region, 
dags  steamboats,  at  all  seasons,  to  Sacramento  Mono  is  a  small  lake  in  Mariposa  co.,  east  of 
CHty,  90  m.  from  its  mouth  (or  120  from  San  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  others  are  Clear  lake, 
Fbmcisco),  and  for  smaller  craft  to  Bed  Bluf&,  in  Mendocino  co.,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
sbout  150  or'  200  m.  above  Sacramento  City,  state,  Klamath  (lying  partly  in  Oregon),  Indian 
The  San  Joaquin  is  about  850  m.  in  length,  is  and  €k>ose  lakes  on  the  north. — ^The  moststrik- 
navigable  for  ordinary  steamers  to  Stockton,  ing  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  Cali- 
and  for  small  craft,  during  the  rainy  season,  to  fomia  Is  the  existence  of  2  great  ranges  of 
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mountains  ranning  K.  W.  and  S.  E.,  and  gener-  and  mountdna^-^Betwoon  the  Siena  Heva^ 
allj  parallel,  called  the  Sierra  Nevada  (snowy  and  Coast  range  lies  the  great  baan  bearing 
range),  and  the   Coast  range.     The  former  the  double  name  of  the  San  Joaqnin  and  Sacr^ 
shoots  off  from   the  latter  on  the  S.,   the  mentoTallejSjalthoiijgh  really  bnt  one  seograph- 
snow-oapped  Mt  San  Bernardino,  near  lat.  84%  leal  formation.    This  extends  K.  and  8.  about 
long.  117  (said  to  be  17,000  feet  high),  being  600  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  50  to 
the  connecting  link.    Thenoe  it  sweeps  N.  W.  60  miles,  and  presents  evidences  of  having  once 
to  abont  lat.  88°  45',  long.  120°,  whence  it  ez-  been  the  bed  of  a  vast  lake.  At  the  8.  extremity 
tends  due  K,  forming  from  that  point  the  £.  are  the  Tulare  lakes  and  marshes,  which  in  the 
boundary  of  the  state.    At  the  N.  end  it  is  wet  season  cover  a  large  extent  of  surftoe. 
again  united  with  the  Coast  range  mountains  by  Along  the  sreat  rivers,  the  valleys  are  geoer- 
a  transverse  range  in  which  is  situated  Mt  ally  low  and  level,  and  extremely  fertile,  rifling 
Shasta,  14,800  feet  high,  in  abont  hit  41°  16'.  into  undulating  slopes  and  low  hills,  ai  the 
The  Sierra  Nevada  is  by  far  the  most  lofty  and  mountains  are  approached  on  either  side,  and 
rugged  range,  its  summit  being  generally  above  broken  on  the  £.  by  numerous  well-wooded 
the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  having  but  ^urs from  the  Sierra.  AttheN.endisaneleTat- 
few,  and  those  very  devated  passea.    Its  sides  ed  plateau,  abont  100  miles  in  length,  coTered 
are  covered  to  about  half  their  height  with  a  with  rugged  hills.    East  of  the  Sierra,  in  Tolire, 
growth  of  oak,  succeeded  by  forests  of  gigan-  San  Bernardino,  and  San  Diego  cos.,  is  a  regioa 
tic  pine,  cedar,  and  cypress,  and  these  by  the  little  explored,  mostly  level  much  of  it  eaady 
naked  sranite  and  snow.    From  its  W.  slope  it  and  barren,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  well 
sends  on  numerous  spurs  into  the  interior  valley ;  adapted  to  graang,  and  along  the  Colorado  lop- 
and  among  these  lies  the  great  gold  region  dis-  posed  to  have  a  rich  alluvial  aoiL — On  the  W. 
covered  in  1848.    The  highest  p^ka,  after  those  side  of  the  Coast  range  near  Bodega  bay  an 
already  named,  are  Mt  St  Joseph,  about  10,000^  found  sandstones,  days,  talcose  slate,  and  tnp 
feet;  the  Butte,  9,000;  Table  Mountun,  8,000;  rock.    The  Sacramento  valley  over  the  moon- 
Saddle,  7,200,  &c.   The  Coast  range,  as  its  na^e  tain  to  the  £.  contains  conglomerates  and  Band* 
^dicates,  runs  along  the  coast^  giving  it  that  stones,  and  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Siena 
rock-bound  character  so  forbidding  and  danger-  Nevada  talcose  slates  agun  appear,  with  graniu, 
ous.    This  range  averages  from  2,000  to  8,000  trap,  and  serpentine.    There  is  a  volcano  in 
feet  in  height,  and  is  divided  in  its  length  by  Calaveras  co.,  and  volcanic  vents,  sorrouided 
long  narrow  valleys,  the  Los  Angeles,  Salinas,  by  deposits  of  sulphur,  &a,  occur  along  the 
Santa  Clara,  Sonoma,  Kapa,  and  others,  and  also  coast— The  dimate  of   California,  ow'mg  to 
by  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.     The  portion  to  the  diversities  of  snrfiaoe   and  other  causes, 
the  E.  of  this  bay  is  known  as  the  Contra  Costa  varies  greatly  Sn  different  parts,  irrespectivd 
range.    The  breadth  of  the  coast  mountains  of  the  mat  range  of  latitude,  H%  throngh 
(from  the  Pacific  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Sac-  which  the  state  extends.     San  Diego  in  the 
ramento  and  San  Joaquin)  does  not  exceed  40  S.  is  in  about  the  latitude  of  Charleston,  8.  C^ 
miles  in  most  parts  of  the  entire  length  of  the  and  Crescent  City  in  the  N.  in  that  of  ?»>▼* 
state.    The  valleys  in  the  midst  of  these  ooast  idence,  B.  L ;  but  the    dimate  differs  toj 
mountains,  some  of  which  are  60  miles  in  length  greatiy  from  tiiat  of  the  Atiantic  slope  in  the 
by  10  broad,  possess  an  equable  and  genial  di-  same  latitudes,  and  probably  fit>m  that  of  any 
mate.    Cn  the  S.  side  of  the  break  caused  by  other  country  in  the  world.    The  pecnlianUtf 
San  Francisco  bay,  is  Monte  Diabolo,  8,770  feet  of  the  California  dimate  ffenerally,  as  compared 
high,  and  on  the  K  side  Table  Hill,  2,660  feet  witix  that  of  the  Atiantio  states,  are,  that  the 
high.    Beyond  this  point  the  range  is  generally  winters  are  comparatively   warm;  that  ^ 
low,  hut  with  a  few  very  elevated  peaks,  as  rains  are  confined  to  winter,  and  not  half  ><> 
Kt  Ripley.  7,500  feet ;  Mt  St  John,  8,000  feet ;  abundant  as  on  the  Atiantio  ooast^  the  skj  detf 
and  Mt  Linn,  the  highest  of  the  range,  but  for  }  of  the  year,  thunder  storms  rare  w 
whose  precise  altitude  has  not  yet  been  deter-  never  severe,  with  nail  storms  in  Febniary  ana 
mined.  The  interloddng  spurs  of  the  two  ranges  Marck,  but  never  in  summer,  nights  cold  evea 
cover  the  whole  northern  end  of  the  state,  in  midsummer,  with  little  difference  in  uo 
and  g^ve  it  a  very  broken  and  rugged  charao-  temperature  of  winter   and  summer,  partic- 
ter.    The  mountains  of  this  range  are  dothed  ularly  on  the  coast  from  SS"*  to  40^    Proper^ 
throughout  with  luxuriant  forests,  and  contain  speaking,  California  has  several  dimatea;  tbe 
a  great  variety  of  minerals,  of  which  some  of  basin  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  J^^p^ 
ihe  most  vduable  are  found  in  abundance.    Be-  leys  having  one ;  the  western  slope  of  the  QotA 
tween  the  Coast  range  and  the  ocean  occur  range,  N.  of  lat  86^  another;  and  that  portion 
numerous  minor  ranges  and  isolated  hills,  fre-  of  the  state  S.  of  86"^  still  another.  The  cIioaM 
quently  approaching  the  water^s  edge,  and  en-  W.  of  the  Coast  range  is  different  tnm  uiAt^ 
dosing  a  succession  of  the  most  beanUfol,  salu-  of  the  same  range,  which  is  less  than  60  mu^ 
brious,  and  fertile  valleys.    The  range  of  the  in  width.    For  instance,  San  Frandaco  aoa 
Sierra  Morena,  or  Brown  mountains,  on  the  S.,  Stockton  are  in  very  nearly  the  same  ^^^* 
lies  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Salinas  or  Buen-  one  on  the  coast,  and  the  other  in  the  o«a 
aventura  and  San  Juan  rivers.    To  the  N.  the  Joaquin  valley;  K  of  the  Coast  range;  there  w 
Pacific  dope  is  still  more  broken  witii  low  hilla  very  little  differenoe  in  the  devation  of  ttie  :i 
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jiMm,  jet  it  is  sbited  oit  veiy  good  aathor-  the  snow-capped  Sierra  K'evada.F-California  has 
jtfy  ttad  daring  the  sommer  monlJis  the  mer-  arsiny  sad  a  dry  flesson,  the  former  nearly  corre* 
eory  ranges   aboot  80^  higher  at  Stockton  spending  to  the  winter,  and  the  latter  to  ^e 
tbsa  at  Baa  Francisoo.    At  the  h&tter  city  the  smnmer  of  the  Atlantic  region.  The  rains  hegin 
Mieiirj  seldom  rises  above  80^  in  the  d^^,  or  at  the  K.  early  in  aotnmn,  bat  do  not  Call  in 
iUb  b^w  40"  in  the  wet  season.    From  a  the  latitnde  of  San  Francisco,  in  any  appreciable 
vaslhflr  taUa  kept  at  San  fVancisco,  team  Dec.  qoantity,  nntil  aboat  the  middle  of  I)ecember. 
1860,  to  April,  1867,  it  i^pears  that  the  greatest  FortheTyears  fhrni  1850  to  1867  the  mean  an- 
degree  of  oold  daring  that  time  was  25^  or  7®  noal  fiill  at  that  point,  daring  the  6  monl^  from 
below  the  freesing  pdnt,  which,  says  the  **^  Oali-  Nov.  to  April,  indosiye,  was  20.95  inches,  and 
foraia  Register,"  '^  may  be  set  down  as  nearly  bat  0.22  daring  the  other  half  of  the  year.    In 
the  extreme  <^  odd  ever  feithere."    Daring8  Jan.  1866,  rain  fell  on  11  days;  in  Feb.,2; 
of  the  years,  1862,  '58,  and  '56,  the  meronry  did  March,  5  ;  April,  8 ;  May,  6  ;  June,  Jnly,  and 
not  &U  to  the  freezing  pointy  and  in  1868  the  Aag.,none;  8ept,2;  Oct.,6;  Not.,10;  Dec, 
lowestpoiat  readied  was  40^,  or  8^  above  free^  12 ;  total,  62  days  in  the  year.    Snow  is  very 
ing.    'm  extreme  of  heat,  for  the  ssme  period,  rare  ontbecoast,  or  in  the  valleysi  and  never 
was  28^  in  Sept  1862,averyanasaaltemperatare  remains  for  many  days  except  in  the  Klamath 
for  Sen  FreiKsisoo.    In  1856  the  highest  tempe-  valley,  where  there  is  sometimes  a  month's 
ratore  was  86^,  and  in  1851,  84^.    Snow  very  slei^ng  daring  a  winter.    There  are  many 
rardy  ftUs  in  Ssn  Francisco,  and  the  winters  mining  towns  high  np  in  the  moantains  where 
there  are  said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  snow  fblls  to  a  greatdepth,  and  lies  till  late 
the  Indian  sommer  of  the  liusmBslppi  valley,  in  the  spring.    Dming  antamn  many  of  the 
The  meroory  seldom,  if  ever,  remains  at  the  rivers  sink  in  the  sand  soon  after  leaving  the 
freexiog  point  24  hoars  together.    The  mean  moonttdns  in  which  th^rise;  the  plains  and 
temperatore  of  spring,  sommer,  aatnnm,  and  hills  are  baked  hard  to  the  depth  of  many  inches; 
winter,  is  64^,  57°,  56",  and  50^,  showing  a  the  grass  and  herbage,  except  near  springs  and 
range  of  only  7^ ;  a^  taking  the  months  sepa-  in  swampy  gronnd,  are  dricMl  np  and  bomed  as 
rately,  the  range  is  only  9",  tiie  mean  tempera-  brown  as  the  earth  they  grow  npon.    Earth- 
tore  of  Sept.,  the  warmest  month,  being  58%  qnake-diocks  are  qoite  fre^aent  in  Califomia, 
Jso.,  tiie  coldest,  49^,  and  the  mean  of  the  year  bat  rarely  so  severe  as  to  do  any  damage.    It  is 
M°.    It  is  donbtfol  if  any  other  coantry  in  the  said  that  20,  50,  and  70  years  ago,  houses  were 
world  has  so  oool  summers  and  so  warm  win-  thrown  down  by  them,  bat  notMng  of  the  kind 
tef!^  yet  there  are  comparatively  great  changes  hasoccnrred  since  the  American  occnpation. — 
in  sommer  days,  the  mercury  sometimes  faUmg  Of  the  productions  of  Oalifornia,  gold  is  beyond 
to  46^  in  Jnly,  and  rising  to  87° ;  indeed,  varia-  comparison  the  most  important ;  fdthough,  were 
tkms  of  fitHn  20^  to  80°  during  24  hours  are  this  at  once  withdrawn,  its  other  resonrces 
not  uncommon.    The  coolness  of  the  summer  would  render  it  still  one  of  the  richest  countries 
nights  la  attributed  to  the  chilling  fogs  and  on  the  globe.    Considering  the  length  of  time 
winds  from  the  ocean.  The  wind  blows,  a  part  of  daring  which  the  region  has  been  known  and 
each  day,  from  the  N.  and  N.  W.  along  the  partifdly  occupied,  the  very  recent  discovery  of 
coast  nnrlv  the  whole  year.    At  San  Francisoo  this  great  natural  wealth  is  remarkable.    So 
these  winds  commence  pouring  through  the  lately  as  the  ^ear  1886,  the  ^^  Penny  OydopsDdia" 
Golden   Gate  toward  noon,  and  increase  in  rated  its  agricultural  capabilities  very  low,  and 
ridsDoe  and  chilliness  till  late  at  night    Heavy  thus  briefly  disposed  of  its  mineral  resources : 
fi)g8  occor  daring  the  night  in  the  months  of  ^'  In  minerals  Upper  Oalifornia  is  not  rich.    A 
June,  July,  and  August,  but  are  of  rare  occur-  small  silver  mine  was  found  K  of  St.  Ines,  but  it 
nnea  in  winter,  when  tiie  winds  are  not  so  hss  been  abandoned.    In  one  of  the  rivers  falling 
strong.    The  nomeroos  sheltered  valleys  near  into  the  sbuthem  Tnle  lakes  gold  has  been  foun^ 
the  coast  are   comparatively  free  fh>m  ^e  but  as  yet  in  very  small  quantity."    Eleven 
sBBoyanoe  of  the  winds  and  fogs,  and  ex^oy  a  years  later,  however,  the  discovery  of  a  rich  de- 
deSdoQs  and  equable  climate.    In  the  interior  posit  of  gold  stimulated  an  eager  search,  which 
the  extremes  are  much  greater,  the  mercury  in  has  ever  since  been  prosecuted  with  continaally 
the  Sacramento  vaUey  often  rising  in  summer  widening  results,  until  what  is  now  known  as 
to  110^  or  112%  and  along  the  Colorado  as  the  gold  re^on  extends  from  Oregon  in  the 
Ugh  as  140%  but  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  N.  to  Kern  river  on  the  S.,  a  Une  nearly 
of  the  atmo^here,  this  great  heat  is  much  less  500  miles  long  by  from  10  to  160  m.  wide, 
prostrating  in  its  effect  wan  even  a  considerably  covering  an  estimated  area  of  from  11,000  to 
lower  temperature  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  15,000  sq*  m.    In  addition  to  this,  rich  deposits 
oQQthient,  and  the  nights  are  never  so  hot  as  to  have  recently  been  discovered  on  Frazer  river, 
prevent  deep.    In  Vie  Sacramento  and  San  in  the  British  possessions,  to  which  a  large  emi* 
Joaqmn  basin  the  mean  temperature  of  the  gration  is  now  (Aug.  1858)  going  on,  but  which 
winters  is  about  4^  below  that  of  the  coast,  and  are  not  yet  soUffioiently  developed  to  warrant 
the  sommen  are  from  20°  to  80°  above.   The  any  estimate  of  theur  extent    The  metal  has 
tester  heat  of  summer  is  supposed  to  resnlt  also  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Or^n,  and 
nom  the  absence  of  the  ocean  breezes  and  fogs,  probably  the  whole  range  of  mountains,  from 
sad  the  odd  <tf  winter  fcGm  the  proximity  to  about  lat  50**  to  85",  ia  more  or  less  continu* 
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ously  aoriferotifl.    The  portioa  within  Califor-  varies  greatly  in  yielcL    An  aveniffe  retain  of 

nia  lies  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  $16  to  $20  per  ton  is  oonsidma  pro&tabk, 

Nevada;  bnt  gold  has  also  been  fonnd  on  the  bnt  this  is  ocoasionally  many  times  exceeded, 

eastern   side,  and  amon^  the  mountains  of  The  richest  veins  as  yet  worked  sieatQtMi 

the  coast.    In  the  latter,  its  amount  has  been  Yalleyi  Nevada  oo.    The  Allison  Banoh  Tela, 

supposed  to  be  so  small  that  its  production  in  that  locality,  yields  $dOO  per  ton.    Thecu** 

could  never  become  profitable,  but  recent  dis-  bilities  of  this  species  of  mining  are  as  yet  b^ 

coveries   in  Marin  oo.  (near  Ban  Francisco)  imperfectly  developed,  since,  from  the  greater 

and  elsewhere,  indicate  the  existence  of  rich  outlay  of  capital  and  ingenuity  require^  it  is 

auriferous  quartz  in   considerable  abundance,  but  a  few  years  since  it  became  permanentif 

Mining  is  now  (1858),  successfully  carried  on  established;  bat  the  abunduice  of  the  materiBl 

in  portions  of  28  counties ;  but  the  proper*  would  seem  to  require  ages  to  exhaust  it  The 

tion  of  the  reffion  actually  occupied  to  that  prof-  rock  is  crushed  in  powerful  miUs,  and  the  gold 

itably  available  does  not  yet,  as  we  infer  from  extracted  by  amalgamation.  Of  these  miIlB(the 

the  statements  of  Dr.  Trask,  state  geologist,  ex-  first  of  which  were  erected  in  1851X  tiiere  an 

oeed  4  or  5  per  cent    Operations  were  at  first  now  (Aug.  1868)  in  operation  188,.  of  vhidi 

confined  to  the  "diggings,''  requiring  merely  86  are  propelled  by  water,  48  by  steam,  and 4 

manual  labor  and  some  simple  appitfatus  for  by  horse  power,  and  several  more  arein  oomw 

separating  the  gold  from  the  soil  oy  washing,  of  construction.     The  aggregate  numba  of 

The  gold  thus  found  is  generally  in  a  nearly  stamps  used  in  these  mills  is  1,621.    Tboa 

pure  state,  and  in  all  forms  from  minute  parti-  mills  are  situated  in  16  different  coontieB,  bat 

des  to  lumps  of  several  ounces  and  even  pounds  chiefly  in  Amador,  Oalaveras,  £1  Dorado,  Marir 

in  weight.    This  species  of  industry  is  stiU  pros-  posa,  and  Nevada.     It  is  ouite  imposnble  to 

ecuted  with  vigor,  and  in  many  places  deep  obtain  any  accurate  figures  showing  uieamcnat 

shafts  have  been  simk  and  broad  hills  tunneUed  of  gold  taken  from  the  mines.    The  only  reoordi 

in  search  of  richer  "  placers,"  enterprises  often  from  which  an  approximate  estimate  can  be 

crowned  by  rich  rewards.     But  the  largest  made,  are  the  booxs  of  the  onstom-houae  and 

deposits  are  found  in  the  beds  of  streams,  the  U.  S.  branch  mint  at  San  Francisco,  whidi 

many  of  which  have  been  turned  from  their  show  the  amount  shipped  according  to  the  man- 

natural  channels  in  the  search.    Ancient  river  ifests  of  the  vessels  leaving  port,  and  the  amomit 

beds,  long  since  dried  up,  are  also  found  richly  deposited   for   assay,  coinage,  or  otherwiae. 

charged  with  the  precious  metal.  A  remarkable  These  figures  give  the  following  result : 
vein  of  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  width,  called        tmn.  BMpmmta.  ^^^«f^^ 

the  Great  Blue  Lead,  in  Sierra  co.,  presents         i8Sv;;/:;:;;;;.27ot<^**7/;;;;;:^^ 
abundant  evidences  of  being  such  a  bed,  although         issi  .'.'.'.'*  [  [ ', !  V.'.V.4a^58S,606.' ' ".  .* ! .'  .*.'.*!!!  ifis^n^ 

it  has  been  traced  through  the  centre  of  hiUs,         J|g trSlioM kSS 

and  in  places  is  crossed  by  large  living  streams  or         i854 !!!!!. ';\'!!."i.'5i;S»io98*.*.*!!!!!!!.'.".!48^8H,M8 
obliterated  by  deep  ravines.   Wherever  traced,  it         igg tf-J^Sl S'SX-JS 

is  waUed  in  by  steep  banks  of  rock,  between      jM7:::;:;;;;;;;;:4i;82;iS:;:;:::;:'; 

which  are  sedimentary  deposits  of  light-blue  day  '-^ — ■ — -^ 

impregnated  with  arsenic,  tightly  packed  with         Total, »y»r8..$87a,iw,eai |885^4M 

rounded  and  polished  pebbles  and  bowlders  of  What  proportion  of  the  shipments  had  pased 

quartz,  resting  on  a  hard  bed-rock  worn  into  through  the  U.  S.  mint  it  is  imposable  to  teD, 

long,  smooth  channels.    It  contains  throughout  and  how  much  has  been  brought  Away  in  pn- 

very  large  deposits  of  gold,  of  which,  as  in  living  vate  hands  is  unknown.    It  is  estimated  tbit 

streams,  the  nner  particles  are  found  at  the  ades  100,000  miners  have  returned  firom  OslifonU 

and  mingled  with  the  clay,  and  the  heavier  and  to  weir  homes,  each  of  whom  took  with  bba 

firmer  in  the  centre,  resting  on  the  bed-rook,  more  or  less  gold,  and  this  added  to  tbeqaaatit/ 

For  a  distance  of  20  m.  this  bed  has  been  manufacturea  into  ornaments  must  swell  f&J 

worked,  either  on  the  surface  or  by  tunnels  considerably  ^he  amount  as  exhibited  bj  tbe 

through  the  superimposed  hills,  and  found  uni-  deposits  at  the  mint.    It  has  been  estinutod 

formlv  presenting  the  same  characteristics.    In  by  intelligent  persons  familiar  with  the  coO' 

the  dry  season  the  natural  supply  of  water  meroe  and   industry  of  the  state,  that  tbe 

essential  to  mining  is  in  great  part  cut  off,  and  entire  gdd  product  of  California,  noee  tb« 

for  this  reason,  as  well  as  to  render  available  first  discovery  of  the  predous  metal,  is  not 

mining  lands  at  a  distance  from  streams,  canals  less    than   $600,000,000. — ^Nearly    all   cfber 

and  ditches  have  been  from  time  to  time  con«  minerals,  as  well  as  gold,  are  found  in  Califo^ 

structed,  amounting  in  1857  to  4,405  m.,  at  a  nia.    Of  these,  quicuilver  is  the  one  which  bis 

cost  of  $11,890,800.  with  about  000  m.  more  hitherto  received  most  attention.  Cinnabar  (bee 

in  progress.    But  tne  auriferous  quartz  found  of  quicksilver)  isfound  in  several  locditie6;tMt 

throughout  the  region,  and  doubtless  from  the  the  prindpal  mine  yet  opened  is  at  New  <Al0** 

disintegration  of  which  all  the  deposits  of  den,  Santa  Clara  co.,  which  is  being  worked  ifi 

*^  dust''  have  been  derived,  promises  to  be  the  a  very  thorough  and  scientific  manner,  employ' 

most  permanent  and  certainly  remunerative  ing  200  men.     The  Guadalupe  mine,  in  ^ 

source  of  the  precious  metal.    This  occurs  in  same  locality,  put  in  operation  in  1866  witb 

veins  and  ledges  of  greater  or  less  extent^  and  a  force  of  100  men,  proves  very  rich.  Tbetotsl 
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ogport  of  qoiokBil  ver  in  the  yean  1854-*5-*6,  nearly  all  the  most  valnable  prodncts  of  the  trop- 
ins $1,619,839.    Silver  oconrs  associated  with  ios  are  cultivated  with  success.    The  wUd  oafc 
ed  and  copper  in  the  qnartz  of  the  sonthem  grows  Inxoriantly  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and 
Ixict,  alao  with   galena  and  blende ;    and  to  the  westward.    This  cures  io  the  dry  season 
figeatiferona  galena  is  found  in  the  primitive  and  forms  excellent  fodder.    The  average  yield 
lod  transition  Umestones  abounding  in  Monterey  of  wheats  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  beans,  is 
00.    The  junoont  of  slver  deposited  at  the  stated  at  about  80  bushels  each ;  oats,  83 ;  In- 
branch  mint  oi  San  Francisco,  in  1865-*'6,  was  dian  com,  81 ;  peas,  28 ;  potatoes,  in  different 
312,149.88  onncesb    Copper  is  much  more  widely  counties,  from   70  to  800.     Max^  districts, 
diirtnbnted  than  rilver,  oocnrring  in  veins,  con-  however,  produce  crops  very  much  above  these 
tsining  many  varieties  of  ore  and  some  native  averages;  thus  of  oats  and  barley,  from  50  to 
copper.     A  vein,  strongly  iznpregnated  with  75  bushels  to  the  acre  Ib  said  to  be  a  common 
^ver,  is  profitably  worked  at  Hope  Valley,  £1  yield,  and  a  field  of  82  acres  of  the  former,  in 
Dorado  oo.     Iron  ores  are  found  in  almost  Alameda  co.,  averaged  184  bushels  in  1856 ; 
every  variety  throughout  the  coast  mountains,  Indian   com  in  Alameda,  Los  Angeles,  and 
aa  well  as  in  some  parts  of  the  auriferous  dis-  Sonoma,  averaged  nearly  40  bushels;  in  Sacra- 
triot  of  Hariposa  CO.    Sulphate  of  iron,  or  cop-  mento,  60,  &c.    Successful  experiments  have 
peras,  is  found  in  abundance  near  the  town  of  been  xnade  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
Santa  Oruz.    There  is  also  an  extensive  bed  of  sugar-cane,  and  the  mulbeiTy ;  and  incorporated 
magnetifi  iron  near  the  same  locality. .  Platinum  companies  have  been  formed  for  the  cultivation 
appears  to  be  as  widely  distributed  as  gold ;  of  rice  in  the  marsh  lands,  which  appear  to  be 
and  Dr.  TVask  considers  it  destined  nltimately  well  adapted  thereto,  and  for  the  production 
to  fi>rm  a  leading  element  in  the  commerce  and  manufacture  of  the  sugar-beet  in  Santa 
of  the  state.    Ohrome  ores  are  found  in  mass-  Olara  co.    The  production  of  fruits,  both  in 
es  and  in  veins  running  through  serpentine  variety  and  amount,  is  represented  as  unparal- 
rocka^  chiefly  among  the  north-eastern  spurs  leled.    The  following  enumeration  of  those  of 
of  the  'Sierra  Nevada.    The  ores  of  nickel  Los  Angeles,  on  the  coast,  and  intersected  by 
abound  in  the  primitive  rocks  of  the  coast  lat  84°,  will  apply  equally  well  to  many  other 
moontains,  sjid  those  of  antimony  in  t^e Monte  counties:  apples,  apricots,  aloes,  figs,  grapeS| 
Diabolo  nuige,  the  latter  containing  a  considera-  lemons,  nectarines,  oranges,  olives,  plums,  ^ears, 
Ue  quantity  of  silver.    Rich  lead  ores  are  found  peaches,   pomegranates,    pineapples,    qumces, 
in  »an  Bernardino  co.    Anthracite  is  said  to  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  walnuts.    The 
occur  in  San  Diego,  San  Joaquin,  Solano,  Butte,  culture  of  the  grape,  and  manufi^ture  of  wine, 
and  other  cos. ;  mines  have  lately  been  opened  in  are  fast  becoming  a  leading  industrial  interest  of 
San  Diego,  which  promise  a  sufllcient  yield  to  the  state ;  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  alone 
BQpply  the  whole  Pacific  coast    Very  fine  quali-  over  100,000  gallons  of  wine,  of  excellent  qnali- 
tlea  of  marble,  granite,  and  bnhr-stone  are  widelv  ty,  were  manufactured  in  1856.    The  amount 
^stnbuted.     Salt  is  manufactured  from  a  small  of  land  under  cultivation  in  1856  was  578,963 
lake  at  the  Pacific  salt  works  near  Los  Angeles ;  acres ;  and  the  product  of  the  principal  staples 
there  are  also  numerous  small  salt  lakes  and  was  as  follows :  wheat,  8,979,082 bushels;  bar- 
springs  at  various  other  points.    Asphaltum  and  ley,  4,689,678 ;  oats,  1,268,859 ;  potatoes,  in  25 
saipborare  found  on  Resurface  along  the  south-  counties,  16,484  acres;  butter,  424,826  lbs.; 
era  coast  in  large quantitlls.  Bismuth, gypsum,  cheese,  257,788,  dec.    Number  of  fruit  trees: 
and  many  vaneties  d  precious  stones,  occur  apple^  820,600;  peach,  619,998;  pear,  69,171; 
tfaroughoat  the  mountams.    l^neral  eprings  of  oherrV,.  26,264 ;    all    others,    168,861 ;    not 
arery  variety  exist;  and  those  in  Alameda^  specified,  107,994;   grape-vines,   1,531,224. — 
GUaveras,  Napa,  Santa  Clara,  and  Shasta  cos.  Among  the  native  vegetable  productions,  there 
are  highly  esteemed  for  their  medicinal  quali-  are  numerous  varieties  of  trees  of  great  value, 
ties.— The  Litest  estimate  of  the  agricultural  some  of  which  attain  to  an  unparalleled  size, 
capabilitiea  of  California  gives  41,622,400  acres  The  most  remarkable  are  the   redwood,    and 
of  land  ad^ted  to  cultivation ;  swamp  and  the  mammoth  evergreen  coniferous  trees  of  the 
OTsrflowed  lands  capable  of  recLunation,  5,000,-  linniean  genus  eupre8su$^  or  taoDodium  of  later 
OOOj  grazing  lands,  80,000,000;  total  fSarming  botanists.    Endlicher,  about  1860,  placed  the 
lan^  76,622,400  acres,  or  119,722  sq.  m.    This  former  in  a  new  genus,  naming  it  iequaia  ;  and 
is  a  mudi  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  surface  on  the  discovery  of  the  latter,  a  few  years  later, 
than  would  seem  probable,  from  ^e  great  ex-  classed  it  as  another  species  of  the  same.    The 
teat  cohered  by  mountains ;  but  many  portions  mammoth  tree   (3,  gigantecty  Endl.)  became 
ofUiese  are  available  for  grazing,  and  ibej  known  to  botanists  about  1858,  and  was  named 
preamt  nnmerous  fertile  elevated  valleys  and  by  some  the  Wa»hingt<mia  gigantea.    It  has 
plateaoa.     Captain  Wilkes,  in  1642,  computed  been  found  only  in  small  groves  on  the  Sierra 
the  arable  land  at  only  12,000  sq.  m.,  and  10  Nevada,  at  a  height  of  about  4,500  feet  above 
yetn  later  it  was  estimated  at  42,420.    The  the  sea  level.    The  first  known  specimens  were 
aoil  of  the  valleys,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  a  cluster  of  92  within  a  space  of  50  acres,  in 
interior,  ia  seneraDy  very  rich,produdng  in  Calaveras  co.,  since  become  a  resort  of  tourists, 
abundance  aU  the  firuits  and  cereals  of  the  tem-  and  named  Big  Tree  Grove.    Four  other  col- 
perate  zones;  and  in  the  southern  districts  lediona  of  them  have  been  found,  the  largest  in 
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Mariposa  00^  contaiDing  IM  trees  over  16  feet  teristla8»  offering  a  highly  intersstiog  field  for 
in  diameter,  and  nearly  800  smaller  ones.  In  sdentifio  investigation. — No  portion  of  ths 
ail  these  groves  there  are  mai^  trees  from  world  offers  better  fiwilities  for  graiinff  tod 
800  to  400  feet  high,  from  25  to  8i  feet  in  di«  wool-growing  than  a  great  part  of  Calnoni^ 
ameter,  and  of  exceedingly  graoeful  proportions:  and  oonaderable  enterprise  is  already  exhibited 
and  some  of  the  lai^gest  that  have  been  felled  in  that  direction.  The  following  ]» the  retm 
indicate  an  age,  by  Qie  ordinary  mode  of  reck*  of  the  nnmber  of  domestic  animsls  for  1866: 
oning,  of  firom  2,000  to  8,000  years.  The  wood  cattle  684,248,  horses  109,991,  mnles  sod  Msei 
dosely  resembles  red  oedar,  with  not  qoite  so  80,641,  sheep  268,812,  goats  4,644^  swioe  18$^- 
even  a  grain,  and  is  very  durable;  the  Dark  in  686,  poultry  266,836.  The  whale  fiaheiy  ii 
some  specimens  is  18  inches  thick,  of  a  stringy,  proseonted  to  a  small  extent  on  the  oossL  Hm 
elastic  sabstanoe,  and  reddish  brown  colon  salmon  fishery  of  the  Sacramento  river  extendi 
Beeds  of  this  tree  have  been  planted  in  England,  over  a  diBtance  of  60  miles,  employing,  in  1856, 
the  yoong  trees,  8  or  4  feet  hit'b,  are  said  to  be  160  boats,  400  men,  and  a  oi^tsl  of  $76,000; 
growing  thriftily,  near  the  level  of  the  sea.  nnmber  taken,  about  460,000,  avenging  aboot 
The  redwood  {JSL  $emperviren$y  EndL),  which  16  lbs.  each ;  total  value  estimated  at  |8M7& 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  mammoth  The  native  auadrupeds  of  Califoniia  are  no* 
tree  and  is  sometimes  mistdcen  for  it,  f^  merons,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  grit* 
ouently  grows  to  a  heisht  of  800  feet  and  a  ly  and  other  bears,  cougar,  wolf^  wolveriiM, 
diameter  of  16  feet  It  is  a  soft,  straight*  wildcat,  the  cnyote  (an  animal  between  a  fox 
grained,  free-splitting,  extremely  durable  and  and  a  wolf),  moose,  elk,  antelope,  moontaiB 
very  valuable  wood.  This  tree  is  found  on  sheep,  deer,  lynx,  fox,  badger,  raoooon,  ma^ 
the  plains  or  mountains  near  the  ocean,  mot,  nare.  rabbit,  squirrel,  ^  Of  fur-beuv 
and  grows  in  dense  and  large  groves.  The  ing  animals,  the  sea  and  lana  otter,  seal,  besTsr, 
sugar  pine  (pintu  Lambertiana)  is  a  magmfi-  and  muskrat  Of  birds,  vultures  of  great  lia, 
cent  tree  in  sise,  and  one  of  the  most  grace-  the  golden  and  bald  eagle,  turkey  bazurd, 
ful  of  the  evergreens.  It  grows  about  800  feet  hawks  of  various  kinds,  geinloon,  owl,  rsTco, 
high  and  12  feet  diameter  at  the  base.  The  shrike,  robin,  thrush,  lark,  magpie,  Jaj,  wood- 
wood  is  free-splitting  and  valuable  for  lumber,  pecker,  humming-bird,  swallow,  grouse,  ciff- 
It  grows  on  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Instead  of  lew,  goosey  duck,  penguin,  pelican,  slbttroa^ 
emitting  the  resinous  substance  of  the  ordinary  and  various  other  game  and  sea  birds.  Of 
pine,  it  furnishes  a  saccharine  sap,  which  by  fishes,  the  sturseon,  bass,  mackerel,  codfish, 
evaporation  becomes  granulated  and  crystallized,  crawnsh,  blackfiah,  olama,  oysters,  lobsten, 
and  has  very  much  the  appearance  and  taste  of  crabs,  halibut,  sharks^  trout,  salmon  trpnt, 
common  sugar.  The  Douglsa  spruce  (pinm  smelts,  sardines,  salmon — ^the  last  2  in  soffideot 
J)(ntglani%UiejeUowpme(pinus(fraehjfptera\  abundance  to  be  artidea  of  export  Hones 
and  the  white  oedar  (lUie&dnu  deeurren»%  and  cattle  roam  wild  in  great  nomben 
are  all  large  trees,  growing  more  than  200  feet  over  the  uncultivated  districts,  and  befoM 
high  and  6  or  8  feet  through  at  the  butt  The  the  discovery  of  sold  the  hides  of  the  latter 
wood  is  coarse-grained  and  is  not  valuable  for  fumi£hed  almost  the  only  article  of  export 
Joiner-work.  The  nut-pine  (j^intu  edulU),  the  — ^Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  the  miJiJ  ^ 
cones  of  which  contain  edible  seeds  about  the  markable  natural  curiosities  of  OalifomiaiB  tho 
size  of  the  kernel  of  a  plum  stone,  grows  on  Yosemite  valley  or  deH,  with  its  surronndiog  ess* 
the  coast  mountains  and  at  the  base  of  the  cades  and  mountain  peaks.  The  name  of  tlji 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  is  of  littie  value.  The  valley  is  sometimes  written  Yo  Hamity  and 
California  white  oak  is  a  large,  wide-spreading  Yoluunite ;  but  Yosemite  is  the  ortbograpb; 
tree  with  a  crooked  trunk,  and  is  of  no  value  more  generally  adopted.  It  is  described  by 
except  for  fire-wood.  Among  the  other  trees  writers  who  have  recentiy  visited  it  as  posotf* 
and  shrubs  found  in  California,  may  be  men-  ing  scenery  unmatched  for  wUd  and  romairUo 
tioned  the  evergreen  oak,  the  maderone,  man-  b^uty  and  sublime  grandeur.  Its  course  tf 
ganita,  willow,  sycamore,  bay-tree,  cotton*  nearlyeast  and  west  It  is  about  10  miles  ioos 
wood,  horse-chestnut,  live  oak,  spruce,  fir,  and  nearly  8  miles  wide  in  the  oentrS)  £n^ 
oedar,  ash.  beech,  and  other  trees  of  commercial  which  it  decreases  in  width  each  war.  It » 
value.  The  almond  grows  wild  in  the  ooast  bounded  on  sll  sides  by  walla  of  yellowivigTaiuta 
mountains  in  Santa  Clara  oo.  A  wild  coffee  from  2,000  to  4,600  feet  high,  generally  ver7 
tree,  bearing  a  berry  much  resembling  the  real  predpitons,  and  in  places  perpenoicnlsr,  to  thv 
ooflEee,  grows  in  Calaveras  co.  Edible  berries  of  the  valley  is  accessible  only  from  the  ends;  and 
various  kinds  abound  in  some  portions  of  the  here  within  a  radius  of  6  or  6  miles  are  a 
state.  There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  indige-  cascades  ranging  from  860  to  2,000  feet  u 
nous  grasses.    Many  species  of  Califbmia  trees  height,  and  as  many  rooky  mountain  petf* 


and   shrubs  bear  a  strona   resemblance   to    whose  height  ranges  from  2,000  to  4,480  fedL 
species    found   in   the    Atiantio    states   and    **  The  valley,'*  says  a  recent  visitor,  ''is  a  clen 


of  the  state  generally  jnresents  peculiar  charao-    deep  and  dark  gorges,  soanely  getting agliop^ 
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of  sanUc^i  ezoept  when  it  paotM  tbnrac^  the  teenery  in  the  yalley.  There  are  a  thoiuand 
Tosemite  meadow/'  The  aoeaery  firom  the  nooka  and  oornera  and  woodj  dells,  every 
liiige  oyerlooking  the  valley  ia  represented  aa  one  of  which  is  fall  of  enohanting  pictnr- 
macpifioentb  £nterin|;  at  the  western  ^id^  the  eaqaeness.  The  rocky  cli:&  take  all  manner  of 
dflu  18  reached  by  a  ouciutons  and  precipitona  qaeer  forms,  sometimes  resembling  pyramida 
descent  oi  3,500  &et,  new  and  beantifnl  viewa  and  cones;  again  resembling  oasUes,  domes, 
presenting  themaelves  every  few  minntea.  The  chimneys,  and  spires.  In  one  place  liiere  is  a 
nlley  ia  mainly  a  level  award  of  Inzoriant  grass  narrow  deft  several  hondred  feet  deep  in  one 
iatcrmixed  wim  &ms  and  bright  flowers,  with  of  the  rooks,  as  though  some  giant  had  oom« 
hoe  and  there  a  lew  oak,  pine,  and  other  treeSb  menced  to  split  off  a  part  of  tiie  mountain,  and 
A  small  creek  abont  70  feet  wide  empties  itself  had  left  his  work  nnfinished."  The  vaUey  is 
over  th»  8.  wall  of  the  valley  040  feet  perpen*  not  inhabited.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  the 
dksolariy,  forming  the  Bainbow  cas<^e,  so  home  of  a  small  band  of  warlike  Indians,  bat 
called  from  the  bcuuitifiil  rainbow  colors  which  they  have,  all  dis^peared.  It  is  nnderstood 
adorn  the  mist  floating  abont  it.  On  the  N.  .that  it  will  be  settled  soon,  and  that  houses  of 
side  of  the  valley,  nearly  opposite  and  about  i  ^entertainment  will  be  erected  for  the  acoom« 
of  a  nuld  fistant^  standa  ^  tiie  Oa]^tain,"  a  rock  modation  of  tourists,  for  whom  it  may  yet  be- 
projectiDg  into  the  valley,  and  rising  up  per*  come  a  famous  place  of  resort.  The  valley  was 
pendicokrly  8,090  feet.  A  little  fhrther  £.,  on  flrstenteredby  a  white  man  in  1848,  and  after- 
the  same  sitae  of  the  valley,  standa  Signal  rode,  ward  at  various  times  from  1850  to  1852;  but 
whose  peak  is  3,928  feet  high.  Four  mHea  it  attracted  no  notice  from  the  press  till  1854, 
above  the  Bainbow,  on  the  N.  nde,  are  the  and  did  not  become  a  place  of  resort  till  1856;-« 
falla  of  the  Yosemite.  Here  the  creek  leapa  The  geysers  of  Napa  oo.,  about  60  miles  north 
down  2,003  ftet  in  3  falls,  the  Ist  being  about  of  Napa  City,  are  also  remarkable  natural  phe> 
1,800  6et^  the  2d  250,  and  the  8d  about  460.  nomeoa.  They  are  a  collection  of  hot  sulphur 
So  far  as  height  ia  concerned,  tiie  Tosemite,  springs,  the  water  of  which  is  continaally  in  a 
sometuDes  caUed  by  the  Indians  the  &11  of  boiling  state,  and  is  in  several  places  thrown 
Obolock,  is  no  doubt  the  most  extensive  water-  into  the  air  to  a  height  of  10  or  15  feet.  Hun* 
fiU  yet  disoovered ;  but  from  the  limited  vol-  dreda  of  fissures  in  the  sides  of  the  mountaina 
Qme  of  the  stream  it  ia  said  to  be  less  imprea-  emit  strong  currents  of  heated  gas,  aooom- 
QTe  to  the  beholder  than  Niagara.  As  seen  panied  by  a  roaring  noise,  aa  of  the  blowing  off 
from  a  distance  it  is  said  to  resemble  somewhat  of  steam  fi*om  an  immense  boiler.  ^*  Beneath 
a  great  sheet  of  white  satin  hanging  over  the  vour  footsteps,"  says  Pro£  Sheppard,  ^^vou 
cM,  On  the  8.  side  of  the  vaUey,  oppodte  the  hear  the  lashing  and  foaming  gyrations,  and  on 
Tosemite  fidl,  atanda  Pyramid  rock,  8,200  feet  catting  through  the  surface  are  disdosed  streams 
hig^  a  peak  which  receives  ita  name  from  its  of  angry,  boiling  water."  The  Buttea  are  a 
peculiar  shapei  Three  miles  furtiier  up,  near  amall  detadied  range  of  mountaina  in  Sutter  co^ 
the  head  of  the  valley,  is  Lake  Mirror,  a  bean-  about  12  m.  in  length  by  6  in  breadth,  and 
tifolbodyof  water  containing  about  8  acrea;  containing  perhapa*  20  peaks;  the  highest  of 
and  on  the  N.  aide  of  this  lake  stands  a  huse  which,  and  the  most  interesting,  is  that  on  the 
rock  caQed  the  North  Dome,  8.680  feet  him,  N.,  which  is  a  very  steep  cone,  surmounted 
and  sonnonnted  by  a  dome-like  imob.  On  ue  by  a  turret-shaped  rock  56  feet  high,  and  has 
6.  side,  fftundiFg  a  Uttie  back  firom  the  lake,  ia  an  devation  of  2,488  feet.  This  commands  an 
the  Sooth  Dome,  whidiJtowera  high  above  all  extensive  view  mm  the  Ooast  range  to  the  Si- 
its  iflilows,  rising  up  perpendicmarly  on  its  erra  Nevada,  and  for  perhaps  80  m.  up  and 
Qorthem  fsoe  4,481  feet.  *^  Its  abruptness,"  down  the  Sacramento.  In  Oalaveraa  co.  are  2 
Eiys  an  eye-witness,  *'  is  almost  inconceivable,  natural  bridges  across  the  Ohyote  creek,  near 
sod  its  grandeur  indescribable."  The  S.  fork  Yallecita— immense  arches,  their  surface  ap- 
cf  the  Moroed  comes  down  through  a  gorge  peering  as  if  carved  into  dusters  of  fruits  and 
sod  empties  into  the  vall^  on  the  S.  side,  up  flowers,  donbtiees  the  result  of  volcanic  action, 
this  gorge,  whidi  ia  ascended  with  great  dim*  The  Ohyote  cave,  in  the  same  locality,  is  enter- 
enltjr,  abont  one  mile  from  tiie  dell  is  the  Yer-  ed  by  a  perpendicular  descent  of  100  feet ; 
Oil  or  Canopah  fall,  where  the  Merced,  about  thence  it  proceeds  by  a  gradual  slope  to  a  depth 
100  feet  wide,  Ms  850  feet  into  a  bann  sur-  of  nearly  200  feet,  where  is  a  chamber  contain- 
roonded  by  large  evergreen  trees.  Hslf  a  mile  ing  2  stones  resembling  bdls^  which,  when 
forther  up  this  stream  is  the  Nevada  or  Awanee  struck,  emit  a  chiming  sound,  whence  the 
Mj  sbont  700  feet  hi^  for  half  of  whidi  dis-  apartment  has  been  named  the  OathedraL 
taoce  the  water  falls  in  a  perpendicular  sheet,  Descending  another  slope  of  100  feet^  a  lake  ia 
whsn  it  strikes  a  steep  ctiS  whidi  breaks  it  reached  of  great  depth  and  apparentiy  covering 
itito  a  snowy,  feathery  spny,  whence  it  leaps  many  acres,  beyond  which  the  cave  haanot  been 
along  to  the  bottom.  AlM>nt  2  m.  W.  from  the  explored.  The  mammoth-tree  groves,  elsewhere 
Nevada  fall  ia  another  cascade  called  the  mentioned,  are  entitied  to  be  ranked  among  the 
Tosayao  fall,  abont  600  feet  high,  and  exceed*  most  attractive  of  natural  curiosities.  From 
ia^y  difficult  of  access.  '*No  description,"  its  great  diversities  of  surfkce  and  general  phya- 
ttja  the  tourist  already  quoted,  **can  con-  ical  peculiaritiea,  Oalifomia  presents  innumer- 
fij  a  dear  idea  of  the  great  variety   of  i^le  examplea  of  pictureaqiie  acenery  and  ob? 
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Jeets  of  interest  to  devotees  of  nature  and  of  and  repairs  both  of  the  naval  and  merchant 
soientifio  research. — The  indnstrial  interests  of  marine. — The  commerce  of  Oalifomiais  mainlj 
the  state,  c^  oonrse,  centre  in  the  goldmines,  in  carried  on  through  the  port  of  Ban  Francbco, 
which  probablj  one-half  the  entire  population  which  ranks  as  the  4th  city  in  the  Union  in 
are  employed.  In  connection  with  this  depart-  point  of  commercial  importance.  Its  trade  em- 
ment  of  industry  there  is  a  branch  of  the  u .  8.  ploys  a  large  number  of  ocean  steamers  of  from 
mint  at  San  Francisco,  put  in  operation  in  April,  900  to  8,000  tons  burden,  connecting  with  l2ie 
1854,  at  which  there  had  been  coined  np  to  Jan.  Atlantic  by  ndlway  via  the  isthmus  (n  PaDsma, 
1^  1857,  $58,260,787  in  gold,  and  $878,568  in  and  by  land  and  water  transt  throush  Ficara- 
Sliver,  beside  larae  amounts  of  both  assayed  and  j^ua.  Beside  these  steamers,  multituaes  of  sail* 
run  into  bars.  There  are  several  private  estab-  m^  vessels  of  all  descriptions  arrive  and  depart 
lishments  for  the  assaying  and  renning  of  gold  daily.  In  1862  there  arrived  718  vessels  with 
and  other  metals,  and  me  extraction  of  gold  from  a  tonnage  of  261,852,  and  cleared  906,  tonns^ 
the  '*  tailmgs  *'  of  quartz,  or  such  as,  from  the  ad-  860,872,  abont  i  of  which  were  foreign.  Tbe 
mixture  of  extraneous  substances,  cannot  be  re-  tonnage  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1857, 
dnced  by  amalgamation  at  the  quartz  mills,  was  as  follows:  arrivals,  aoiilestio,  102,689 
Mfuxufacturing  industry  has  hitherto  been  con-  tons;  foreign,  46,608 — ^total,  149,242;  depart- 
fined  to  those  departments  required  bv  the  nres,  domestio,  213,884;  foreign,  48,917— to- 
more  pressing  local  wants,  but  in  some  of  these  tal,  262,751.  Of  American  cities,  onlr  Nev 
great  enterprise  and  activity  are  being  develop-  York,  Boston,  and  Kew  Orleans  exceeded  tbta 
ed.  During  the  first  years 'of  the  settlement  amount.  Number  of  passengers  arrived  at  Saa 
the  neglect  of  agriculture  necessitated  an  ahnost  Erancisoo  from  April,  1849,  to  December,  185^ 
entire  dependence  on  importation  for  bread-  860,118;  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures 
stufl^  and  even  vegetables,  and  the  price  of  from  1852  to  1856,  82,969.  The  foreign  imports 
flour  freouently  ranged  from  $20  to  $80  and  ofl856  amounted  to  $9,155,501;  duties,  $1,675,- 
$40  per  oarrel.  Already,  however,  tiie  case  108.  Total  dnties  collected  from  1848  to  Dec 
has  been  reversed,  and  flour  has  become  a  staple  81, 1856,  8^  years,  $15,485,766.  The  ezporta 
export.  There  are  131  grist  mills,  67  propelled  of  the  chief  articles  of  domestic  produce,  other 
by  steam  and  64  by  water  power,  with  270  than  gold,  in  1856,  were  as  follows:  floor, 
run  bf  stone,  erected  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $765,212 ;  oats  and  barley,  $24,646  OSoS^ 
$2,400,000,  and  capable  of  producing  2,174,960  $182,807);  potatoes,  $1,292  (1855,  $26,713); 
barrels  of  flour  per  annum,  several  times  the  wheat^  $66,870  (1855,  $92,686) ;  tdlow,  t^7,* 
quantity  necessaxy  for  home  consumption.  The  661 ;  lumber,  $48,818 :  ouicksilver,  $795,698, 
manufacture  of  lumber  is  also  an  important  &c.\  total  exports,  $1,782,608,  not  indnd- 
branch  of  industry  and  of  commerce.  There  ing  a  considerable  amount  of  hides,  of  vbich 
are  878  saw-miUs,  171  propelled  by  steam  and  the  value  is  not  returned,  and  a  few  minor 
202  by  water;  estimated  cost,  $2,500,000;  articles. —  But  one  raihnoad  has  yet  been 
aggregate  capacity,  about  500,000,000  feet  per  built,  from  Bacramento  to  Folsom,  22|  miles, 
annum.  The  most  extensive  lumber  district  is  which  was  opened  Feb.  22, 1856 ;  cost  of  coa* 
the  vicinity  of  Humboldt  bay,  in  the  K  W.,  struction,  $1,200,000.  This  road  has  beeo 
whence  the  export  trade  is  mainly  supplied,  eminentiy  succeed  since  its  opening,  and  it  is 
There  are  14  iron  founderies  and  machine  enops,  designed  to  extend  it  to  several  of  the  ioterior 
adapted  to  the  manu&cture  of  all  kinds  of  towns,  arrangements  being  now  in  prootss  for 
steiun  and  other  machinery,  and  of  a  capacity  a  northern  branch  to  ICarysville  or  OroTiDe. 
to  suppjiyall  demands;  18  tanneries;  an  ex-  Wagon- roads  have  been  constructed  from Sl^ 
tensive  sugar  refinery  at  San  Francisco,  employ-  ramento^  Maijsville,  Stockton,  &c.,  to  tbe  pnn- 
ing  150  hands,  and  supplied  witb  raw  material  cipal  pomts  in  the  mining  re^on;  that  from 
by  a  special  line  of  clipper  barks  from  Manila,  Stockton  connects  with  the  military  t^ 
Batavia,  and  other  Pacific  ports  ;  a  cordage  from  San  Bernardino  to  Salt  Lake  Citr, 
and  oakum  manufactory  at  the  same  place,  on  a  distance  altogether  of  1.100  miles.  There 
the  larcest  scale ;  a  large  paper-mill  in  Marin  are  2  lines  of  magnetic  telegraph  in  operft- 
CO.;  4  large  distilleries  and  104  breweries,  but  tion,  with  an  aggregate  commuDicatio&  « 
most  of  the  latter  are  small  local  establishments.  560  mUes.  The  canals  and  ditches  for  mim^g 
The  trade  and  travel  between  San  Frandsco  purposes  have  been  elsewhere  mentiott^ 
and  the  interior  are  carried  on  by  steamers  of  For  a  railroad  connecting  California  dirKtJj 
large  size  to  Sacramento  and  Stoddx>n,  and  by  with  the  Atiantio  states,  5  or  6  dlfiercnt  routes 
smaller  ones  beyond  those  points,  all  of  which  have  been  surveyed  or  explored,  averagiBg  ojer 
have  been  built  in  the  state.  Ocean  ship-build-  2,000^  m.  in  length,  and  varyiog  in  estimftw^ 
lug  is  also  beginning  to  be  prosecuted  to  some  cost  fix>m  $94,000,000  to  $170,000,000.  (/^ 
extent  at  San  Frandsco.  The  IT.  S.  govern-  gress  has  made  a  liberal  appropriation  ^ 
ment  has  a  navy  yard  at  Mare  island,  San  Fran-  tiie  construction  of  two  wagon  roads  adsp^ 
dsco  bay,  the  only  one  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  the  conveyance  of  mails  and  pssMo^ 
which,  if  completed  on  the  scale  projected,  will  which  are  in  progress,  and  a  through  mm  ° 
cost  $15,000,000  or  $20,000,000,  and  be  one  of  ahready  in  operation  over  the  touX^WB^ 
the  most  commodious  in  the  world.  Itabeady  natmg  at  San  Diego.  A  through  line« 
affords  conveniences  for  all  necessairy  docking  magnetic  telegraph  is  also  in  immediate  ood* 
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tfiiopbtoL^-A  state  Innatio  asyhim  va8  es- 
tablislied  at  Stockton,  by  act  of  the  legislatnre, 
in  1853 ;  the  bcdldiiigs  are  eommodioua  and 
veil  Arranged,  with  100  acres  of  ground  hand- 
iomdj  laid  oat ;  go.  the  1st  of  January,  1867, 
there  were  172  patiente — 142  males  and  80 
females;  ezpendhnres  for  the  year,  $180,746. 
.  There  18  aU.  8. marine  hospital  at  Sanl^andsco, 
the  bmlding  for  which  cost  $224^000,  and  is  ca- 
psble  of  aocommodating  800  patients ;  number 
treated  daring  1856, 1,886,  of  whom  48  died, 
and  168  remained  on  Jan.  1,  1857;  ezpendi- 
tores  for  the  year|  $48,774  There  is  also  a 
hospital  fond  pronded  by  the  state,  which  is 
apportioDed  to  the  different  connties,  and  ex- 
pended by  the  boards  of  snpervisors  for  the  sap* 
port  of  ihe  indigent  sick;  the  expenditnres 
from  this  fond  n>r  4  years  ending  Jnne  80, 
1856,  were  $1,066,462,  of  which  $141,168  was 
disbnraed  in  the  year  1855-^6 ;  the  snperyisors 
are  authorized,  when  necessary,  to  levy  in  ad- 
dition a  spedai  local  tax  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  state  prison  is  located  at  St.  Quentin, 
Marzn  co.,  12  miles  from  San  Francisco;  the 
number  of  convicts,  Jan.  27,  1856,  was  475. 
Of  public  libraries,  that  of  the  state  at 
Sacramento  has  11,000  volumes;  Santa  Olara 
college,  San  Jo6^  10,000;  mercantile  associa- 
tioQ,  San  Francisco,  8,000;  10  others  at  San 
Francisco,  12,750 ;  6  in  other  places,  5,250,  be- 
ode  several  whose  numbers  are  not  given. — 
liberal  provisions  have  been  made  for  educa- 
tion, although  the  number  of  youth  is,  as  yet^ 
extremely  small  in  comparison  with  other  com- 
maQities.  In  1851  the  legislature,  in  compli- 
ance with  a  provision  of  the  constitution,  passed 
an  act  establishing  a  system  of  public  sdiools ; 
but  very  few  schools  were  established  in  the 
atata  previous  to  1858,  and  even  then,  with  a 
popnlatkn  of  800,000,  there  were  only  58  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  state.  The  following  table 
will  ahow  the  development  of  the  system  since 
that  time: 
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68 
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818 
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814 
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889 
488 

66,611  11 
89404  78 
68.827  81 
68,014  80 
68«580  68 

l«4 

l^ffl 

l^A 
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In  1853, 16  of  the  45  county  superintendents  in 
the  state  fidled  to  report;  hi '54,7;  in '55, 8;  in 
"SB,  2 ;  and  in  '57,  only  1  failed  to  make  returns. 
The  500,000  acres  of  land  given  to  the  state 
CA  her  adnussion  into  the  Imion,  for  purposes 
of  internal  improvement,  were  trans&rred  to 
the  Echool-fond.  The  16th  and  86th  land 
eeetioma  (640  acres  each)  of  every  township 
granted  l^  congress  to  support  common  schools 
fimount  to  about  6,000,000  acres  in  the  state, 
and  with  other  special  donations,  including  72 
iecdons  for  a  state  university,  not  yet  organ- 
ued,  the  achool  lands  amount  to  6,800,000 
i^Tes,  or  lom  sq.  m.  The  formation  of  a 
school  fond  has  been  commenced  by  the  sale  • 
vou  IV. — 17 


of  about  288,000  acres  of  these  lands,  netting 
$466,000,  to  be  increased  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
remainder  as  sold,  which  is  invested  in  bonds 
of  the  civil  funded  debt  of  the  state,  beiuring 
7  per  cent,  interest  To  the  income  of  this 
fond  is  added  i  of  the  receipts  from  poU-taxea, 
and  the  proceeds  (when  there  shall  be  any)  of 
the  sales  of  all  escheated  estates.  In  addition 
to  these  resources,  the  counties  are  authorized 
to  levy  a  special  tax,  from  which  a  consid- 
erable amount  is  raised.  The  amount  ap- 
propriated for  sdiool  purposes  in  1856  was 
$150,977  09,  of  which  $82,014  80  was  from 
the  stat&  and  $68,962  29  from  the  county 
fonds.  No  public  money  is  paid  to  denom- 
inational schools.  In  San  Francisco,  Sac- 
ramento, and  several  of  the  larger  towns,  the 
public  schools  are  entirely  free;  but  in  other 
districts  deficiencies  in  the  public  fond  are 
made  up  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools.  A  state 
superintendent  of  public  schools  is  elected  by 
the  people  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with  whom 
are  associated  the  governor  and  surveyor-gen- 
eral to  form  a  state  board  of  education.  There 
are  also  county  superintendents  and  district 
trustees.  The  enumeration  of  the  children  for 
school  purposes  includes  those  between  the 
ages  of  4  arid  18  years.  The  salaries  of  male 
t^hers  in  the  pubHo  schools  range  from  $65 
to  $180  per  month,  and  of  female  teachers  from 
$50  to  $100  per  month,  the  highest  salaries  be* 
ing  paid  in  San  Francisco.  The  schools  of  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento  are  said  to  be  very 
good,  while  those  in  the  mining  districts  are 
about  equal  to  the  common  schools  of  the 
western  states.  There  are  many  schools  not 
supported  by  government,  which  are  at- 
tended probably  by  8,000  pupils  during  10 
months  of  the  year.  Among  these  sehoola 
the  most  prominent  are  the  Jesuit  high  school 
for  boys  in  Santa  Clara,  and  the  seminaries  for 
young  ladies  kept  by  the  Catholic  order  of  the 
sisters  of  mercy  in  San  Jo86  and  Benicia. 
There  are  2  incorporated  colleges  In  Santa 
Clara  co.,  viz.,  the  Santa  Clara  college,  found- 
ed by  the  JesMts  in  1851,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
mission,  with  118  pupils,  and  a  library  of  10,- 
000  volumes,  containing  many  rare  and  valua- 
ble works ;  and  the  univeraiW  of  the  Pacific, 
founded  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  the  same  year,  comprising  m^e  and  fe- 
male departments,  with  90  students  in  the 
former  and  50  in  the  latter.  There  are  120 
newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the 
state,  of  which  27  are  issued  daily,  72  weekly, 
16  semi-monthly,  4  monthly,  and  1  quar- 
terly; of  these,  7  are  in  foreign  languages, 
2  French,  2  German,  and  2  Spanish;  82  are 
issued  at  San  Francisco,  7  at  Sacramento,  5 
at  Marysville,  and  8  at  Stockton ;  their  ag« 
gregate  annual  issue  is  estimated  at  18,850,000 
weets ;  14  counties  have  no  papers. — It  is  quite 
impossible  to  obtain  foil  statistics  of  the  various 
religious  denominations  and  societies  in  Califor- 
nia. There  are  a  great  many  scattered  churches 
which  have  no  connection  with  other  associa- 
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tioQS  of  tbe  same  kind,  and  there  are  Beveral 
sects  with  a  nainber  of  ohnrohes  whose  statiA- 
tics  have  never  been  compiled  \>y  themselves. 
The  attainable  chorch  statistics  of  the  state  are 
as  follows : 


Hethodist  North 

Hethodist  Sooth 

PraBbyterian,  Old  School . . . 
PrMbyterian,  Now  School . . 

CongroflitionAlist 

Baptlit 


Epiacopalian 
Unltubu.... 


Total  Protestant. 

OathoUo 

Hebrew 


Total. 


CommiiioBstBt 


8,500 

i,eoo 

1,000 
600 
600 

1,000 

050 

70 


T,MO 
80,000 
10,000 


97,880  845 


ChorcbM. 


170 

M 

8 


Cl«ff7- 


58 

88 

80 

40 

16 

17 

11 

18 

11 

18 

42 

80 

18 

16 

1 

1 

180 
69 

1 


850 


The  Comberland  Presbyterians  and  Oampbellite 
Baptists  have  each  a  number  of  congregations 
in  the  state.  The  estimate  of  Oathobcs  in* 
dudes  all  who  attend  the  Catholic  churches  and 
their  children ;  and  the  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  Hebrews  includes  all  of  Jewish  blood, 
many  of  whom  neglect  the  observances  of  their 
church.  There  is  but  I  regularly  ordained 
rabbi  in  the  state,  but  a  number  occasionally 
officiate  as  such.  It  is  estimated  by  intelligent 
residents  of  Oalifomia  that  at  least  f  of  the 
population  of  the  state  are  Protestant  by  edu- 
cation and  synipathy,  though  not  by  church 
membership.  The  averaf;e  attendance  at  the 
Protestant  churches  is  said  to  be  5  or  6  times 
greater  than  the  number  of  communicants; 
and  the  number  of  congregations  who  occasion* 
ally  meet  for  worship  ur  exceeds  the  number  of 
church  buildings.  The  Ohinese,  mentioned  else- 
where, are  nearly  all  Buddhists.  The  Indians^ 
with  very  few  exceptions,  are  destitute  of  any 
creed  beyond  a  vague  belief  in  the  Great  Spirit 
and  unseen  powers,  and  a  profound  reverence 
for  their  medicine  men. — ^The  constitution  of 
California  is  similar  in  its  general  features  to 
those  of  the  older  members  of  the  confederacy, 
although  differing  from  many  of  them  in  some 
of  its  details.  By  its  provisions,  all  legal  distinc- 
tions between  individuals  on  religious  srounds 
are  prohibited ;  the  utmost  freedom  of  assem- 
bling, of  speech,  and  of  the  press  is  secured,  sub- 
iect  only  to  restraint  for  abuse,  and  in  trials  for 
nbel  proof  of  the  truth  of  tJie  charge  and  of  good 
intentions  is  a  bar  to  damages,  the  Jury  deciding 
upon  the  law  and  the  frtct;  foreigners  who  are 
lona  Jide  residents  are  secured  the  same  rights 
in  respect  to  pro^rty  as  native-born  citizens; 
there  is  to  be  no  imprisonment  for  debt,  except 
in  cases  of  fraud ;  slavery  and  involuntary  ser- 
vitude, except  for  crime,  are  expressly  prohibit- 
ed ;  wives  are  secured  in  their  separate  rights 
of  property,  independent  of  their  husbands' 
control ;  a  certain  portion  of  the  homestead 
and  other  property  cf  heads  of  flunilies  is  to  be 
secured  by  law  fiK>m  forced  sale.  Among  the 
restrictions  on  legidation  are  the  following: 
No  public  debt  shBll  be  created  exceeding  at 


any  time  the  sum  of  $800,000,  exoept  xt^  s 
specific  vote  of  the  people,  and  then  in&aa 
certain  prescribed  limits;  no  divoroe  ehall  be 
granted  by  the  legislature;  lotteries  and  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  shall  not  be  allowed ;  oo^ 
porations  or  Joint-stock  companies  maj  be 
formed  under  ^neral  laws^  but  shall  not  be 
created  by  special  acts,  and  tne  members  thereof 
shdl  be  individually  liable  for  coruorate  debts; ' 
no  charter  for  bankmg  purposes  shall  be  granted, 
and  the  drculation  of  paper  money  in  anj  fonn 
is  prohibited;  the  credit  of  the  state  shsll not 
be  loaned  to  any  individual  or  corporation,  nor 
shall  the  state  directly  or  indire<»y  become  a 
stockholder  in  any  corporation.  The  right  of 
suffrage  is  conferi^  on  all  citizens  21  yean  of 
age,  not  convicted  of  crime  or  idiotic,  resident 
6  months  in  the  state  and  80  days  in  the  county 
or  district.  The  legislative  department  consists 
of  a  senate  elected  for  2  years,  and  an  assemUv 
for  1,  the  former  consisting  at  present  of  83  snd 
the  latter  of  80  memben.  All  citizens  resident 
1  year  in  the  state,  and  6  months  in  the  district, 
are  eli^ble  to  membership.  The  execatiye  de- 
partment consists  of  a  governor,  lientensotp 
governor,  comptroller,  treasurer,  attornej-ge&- 
eraL  surveyor-general,  and  superintendent  of 

Eublio  instruction,  choeen  by  the  people,  the 
Lst  fur  8  and  the  others  for  2  years,  andasee* 
retary  of  state  appointed  by  the  governor  uA 
legislature.  The  qualification  of  all  for  eligi- 
bility is  an  age  of  25  years  or  over,  and  a  dtisen- 
ship  and  residence  in  the  state  of  2  yean.  The 
Judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court  vith  8 
justices,  elected  by  the  people  for  6  years,  hav- 
ing appdlate  lurisdiction  m  civil  cases  where 
the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  (200,  in  qaestioos 
of  the  legality  of  taxes,  &c.,  and  in  crimiiul 
cases  amounting  to  felony ;  district  eourta  (dot 
15  in  number),  with  1  Judge  each,  elected  for  6 
years,  having  original  Jarisdiction  in  law  sod 
equity  in  civil  cases  where  the  amount  exceeds 
t200,  and  unlimited  Jurisdiction  in  all  crimiDil 
cases  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  in  iantf 
of  fact  ioined  in  probate  courts ;  county  ooor^ 
consisting  of  1  Judge  in  each  county,  electc<i 
for  4  years,  who  performs  the  dudes  of  snrro- 
gate  or  probate  Judge,  and,  with  2  justices  rf 
the  peace,  holds  courts  of  special  sessions;  iw 
such  a  number  of  Justices  of  the  peace  in  ea^ 
county,  town,  city,  or  village,  and  with  soch 
powers,  as  the  le^atnre  may  direct  Salaries 
are  fixed  as  follows  hy  act  of  April,  1866,  being 
in  most  cases  reductions  from  former  rates: 
flovemor,  $6.000 ;  comptroller,  treasurer,  Bopc^ 
mtendent  of  public  instruction,  and  s^cre^ 
of  state,  each  $3,500;  surveyor-general  m 
attorney-general,  each  $2,000 ;  supreme  conn 
Judges,  $6,000;  district  Judges,  from  $S,000  to 
$5,000 ;  presiding  officers  of  the  legialatnre,  f » 
per  diem,  members  $10  for  the  first  90  daysaiui 
$5  thereafter,  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  h  r 
every  20  miles  travelled.— Revenue  (eidoaTS 
of  that  for  school  purposes)  is  raised  by  tac- 
tion upon  real  and  personal  property,  whicn 
yielded  in  1856,  $655,815  45,  at  the  rate  of  |0 
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cents  on  $100,  the  total  assessed  valuation  being  Latin  words  ealida  BJidfomaOj  Spanish  calimUe 

(95,007,440  97 ;  by  a  poll-tax  of  $3  on  every  /omaUa^  a  hot  famaoe — ^while  others  of  high 

readent  between  the  ages  of  21  and  60 ;  and  by  authority  question  this  origin  of  the  word, 

a  small  license  tax  on  merchants,  bankers,  places  Other  Latin  derivations  have  also  been  sag* 

of  amosement,  foreign  miners,^.    The  receipts  gested,  but   for   the   most   part  with   little 

aad  disborsement  of  the  state,  from  1855  to  plausibility.    It  is  probably  a  corruption  of 

1857  inctosivei  were  as  follows:  the  original  Indian  name.     The  name  Oali- 

tmh.  lucipti.  DMtaiwRMiita.  fomla  £  first  found  in  the  writings  of  Ber« 

}U •^7S;S88:::::;;;?i:^'SiS  ^^  I>"«  ^^l  Oastnio,  an  officer  who  served 

1SS7!  \V.  !.'.'.'.'.V.i,u»2,8M  00. '.'.*. V.V.'. .  000,806  00  Under  Oortes  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  by 

The  receipts  for  1867  were  from  the  following  him  limited  to  a  single  bay  on  the  coast  In  some 

sources:  property  tax,  $695,749  95;  poll  tax,  of  the  early  English  maps  Oalifomia  is  called 

ir5,0a7  4S;  foreign  miners'  licenses,  $154,660  New  Albion,  having  been  so  named  by  Sir 

5$ ;  trade  licenses,  &a,  $226,796  04.    The  debt  Francis  Drake,  who  touched  on  the  coast  during 

of  the  state  in  March,  1868,  was  as  follows :  one  of  his  buccaneering  expeditions  in  1579.   A 

Bonds  of  i«o»  8  per  eeot  Interest  with  intetert. . .  $0,888  05  century  later  it  was  Called  Ish»  Oarolinas  (sup- 

**    '^  issQ^  7  per  cent,  doe  1860. 150,00000  posed  then  to  be  an  island),  in  honor  of  Oharles 

;    ;iS--     "    -    ^^^ ^00000  n- of  Spam;  but  subsequently  the  original  name 

«    "^a-»     "    "    i875J'.V.V.V.V";!!!»84,ooooo  was  revived  and  universally  adopted.    Lower 

iK^d^^w^'toieh^iftiiid' 'SSwoS  or  Old  California  wasdUscovered  as  early  as  1534 

OutetenU^  oomptraaer'B  warrmBti*.'/.V.V.*.*.V.'/.V4ot44T  IS  by  Zlmeues,  a  Spanish  explorer ;  but  the  first 

: —  settlements  were  made  much  later,  in  1683,  by 

Total  deU  of  the  ttate. $4^io,OM08  the  Jesuit  missionaries.   The  precise  date  of  the 

The  state  government  commenced  its  fhnctions  discovery  of  New  or  Upper  Cfalifomia  is  unoer- 
Qoder  very  nn&Torable  financial  circumstances,  tain ;  but  it  was  subsequent  to  that  of  Old 
The  expenditures  of  every  branch  of  the  admin-  California,  and  the  first  mission  (San  Diego)  was 
istration  were  enormous,  and  there  was  very  founded  as  late  as  1769.    Other  missions  and 
litde  real  property  held  under  secure  title,  and  presidios  were  established  in  the  following  years, 
a  small  permanent  population  from  which  to  and  the  ffovemment  of  the  country,  both  spir* 
k^w  revenue.    The  consequence  was  resort  to  itual  and  temporal,  was  intrusted  to  certain 
the  credit   system.     The  emission  of  paper  monJfflof  the  order  of  St.  Francis.    The  bay  of 
money  in  the  form  of  bonds  and  warrants,  which  San  Frandsco  was  discovered  about  1770,  and  a 
cooM  only  be  converted  into  cash  at  a  heavy  mission  was  established  there  in  1776.   In  1803, 
discount,  considerably  increased  the  expenditure  according  to  Humboldt,  18  missions  had  been  es- 
of  the  government.    The  state  constitution  had  tabli^ed  wiUi  16,562  converts.  Three  more  mis- 
provided  that  the  legislature,  after  its  first  se^-  sions  were  subsequentiy  established,  and  in  1831 
aon,  should  create  no  debt  greater  than  $300,000  the  entire  population  is  stated  by  Forbes  in  his 
mleaa  sanctioned  by  a  popular  vote  of  the  history  of  Upper  California  at  28,025  (exclusive 
people^    None  of  the  debts  before  mentioned  of  unconverted  Indians),  of  whom  18,683  were 
vere  sabmitted  to  the  people,  and  the  supreme  Indian  converts.    The  same  writer  infers  that 
court  decided  in  one  case  that  the  want  of  that  for  several  years  thereafter  the  population  re- 
uithority  for  a  debt  created  after  1850  rendered  mained  stationaiy.    It  seems  to  nave  been  the 
the  legislation  whereby  it  was  created  uncon-  policy  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  to  prevent  the 
stitutioaal ;  and  the  court  intimated  that  all  the  settlement  of  the  country  as  far  as  possible, 
debts  cretiad  after  1850  were  illegal    In  the  deeming  such  course  best  calculated  to  advance 
intumn  of  1857  the  people  by  a  popular  vote  the  object  they  had  in  view,  viz.,  the  con- 
deckled  that  all  the  state  debts  should  be  paid,  version  of  the  savages.    The  produce  of  the 
S7,661  votiuff  in  favor  of  payment,  and  16,970  country  in  1831  was,  wheat  62,860  bushels, 
f<jr  repudiation.    During  the  year  1857  the  Indian  corn  27,316,  barley  18,512,  beans  and 
receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  first  time  peas,6,816,  the  entire  crop  being  valued  at  $86,- 
exceeded  the  disbursements,  and  on  Jan.  1,  284.    Of  domestic  animals,  there  were  216,727 
1S58,  there  was  a  surplus  of  $450,000  in  the  cattle,  82,201   horses,  8,021  mules  and  asses, 
treasury.     In  addition  to  the  state  debt,  the  153,465  sheep,  and  2,712  goats  and  swine.  There 
cities  have  outstanding  bonds  Qn  1857)  to  the  were  at  the  same  time  many  wild  cattle  and 
amount  of  $5,668,908,  and  various  counties  horses  in  the  country.  At  this  date  a  good  mule 
12,365,260,  which  added  to  the  debt  of  .the  state  or  saddle  horse  was  worth  $10 ;  a  mare,  cow,  or 
oiakes  the  whole  public  indebtedness  of  Call-  fat  ox,  $5 ;  a  sheep,  $2.   Ilie  missions  had  been 
ibmia  $13,163,090.    The  state  owns  the  tide  decHning  in  wealth  and  power  since  1824,  in 
Itods,  being  that  portion  covered  by  water  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  Mexican 
from  high- water  mark  to  the  channels  of  bays  government  with  the  vested  rights  of  the  fathers, 
snd  nversi,  and  8  m.  into  the  ocean ;  also  the  which  finally  resulted  in  the  practical  oonfisca- 
svBxnp   and    overflowed  landi  of  the  state,  tion  of  the  church  property.    The  foDowhig 
:unouatuig  to  about  5,000,000  acres. — ^The  ety-  statistics  of  the  missions  during  the  period  of 
zoology  of  the  name  CaJifomia,  according  to  their  greatest  prosperity,  are  oolleeted  from 
£6e  annals  of  San  Francisco,  is  uncertain;  some  the  Rev.  Calvm  Colton's  '* Three  Years  in 
niters  have  asserted  that  it  comes  from  the  California'' ; 
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lIiakMM. 

C-. 

Hmmc 

ba##p» 

llalM. 

Hofiw 

mad 
8p«d«. 

SanFrandsoo 

Dolores. .... 
Santa  Clara... 

Jan  Josd. 

San  Juan 

BaotlsU.... 
Ban  Carlos... 
Santa  Crux.. 

Soledad 

Ban  Antonio. 
Ban  Hlgnel.. 
Ban  Loia 

Obispo, 

La  Pnriaalma 
Santa  Barbara 
Ban  Baena- 
Banntnra. 

Te  Famando 
Ban  Gabriel.. 
Ban  Luis  Bey 

8,060 

97,087 
62,810 

44,512 

90,680 
42,000 
86,800 
58,800 
91,840 

87,000 

40,800 
40,160 

87,400 

56,800 
70,240, 
70,290| 

8,084 

6,840 
8,840 

6,280 

18,000 
8,200 
6,000 
4,800 
4,100 

5,500 

6,600 
8,000 

1,900 

1,600 
4,200 
8,000 

79,000 

82,000 
62,000 

69,580 

5,400 
72,fi00 
70,000 
48000 
47,000 

79,000 

80,000 
90,000 

80,000 

64,000 
64,000 
68,000 

820 

720 
420 

900 

600 
8,000 

8,700 

6O0 

600 

800 
400 
800 

8,000 
1,000 

liobo 

6,000 

8,000 

8,000 

1   l||   1   1     M  1   l|||    ||| 

Total 

928,209'  78,2441 

878,480 

10,460 

18,000 

$608,000 

In  addition  to  these  miasionfl^  there  were  Santa 
Inez,  possessing  property  valaed  at  $800,000^  and 
San  Juan  Oapistrano  and  San  Diego,  which  were 
reputed  to  be  among  the  most  opulent  of  the  mis- 
sions. The  Spanish  power  in  Oalifomia  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Mezioan  revolution  in  1622,  and 
though  the  government  of  that  oountir  changed 
frequently,  all  administrations  agreed  m  tiie  pol- 
icy of  secularizing  the  government  of  Oahfomia, 
and  the  fiithers  were  finally  stripped  of  their 
possessions  and  their  former  dignity  and  influ- 
ence. The  centralization  of  power  at  the  fed- 
eral capital,  under  the  first  admmistration  of 
Santa  Anna,  caused  a  rebellion  in  California 
which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  federal 
ofiicials,  and  a  declaration  of  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  Califomians ;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  the  excitement  had  subsided, 
the  people  came  back  to  their  allegiance,  ana 
quietly  submitted  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  settlement  of  the  country  b^;an  to  advance, 
particularly  from  the  immigration  of  foreigners, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  being  l^^p^ 
represented.  In  1842,  Oom.  Jones,  of  the  U.  S. 
navy,  under  the  impression  that  the  United 
States  were  at  war  with  Mesco,  took  forcible 
possession  of  Monterey,  hoisted  the  stars  and 
stripes,  and  proclaimed  California  U.  S.  terri- 
toiy.  Discovering  his  mbtake  the  following 
day.  he  hauled  down  his  flag,  and  made  such 
apology  as  the  circumstances  would  admit. 
Daring  the  years  1848,  '44,  '45,  and  '46  many 
thousands  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States 
settled  in  California;  and  while  the  couni 
was  rapidly  becoming  Americanized,  in  Api 
1846,  war  was  declared  between  Mexico  anu 
the  United  States;  but  before  the  news  of 
this  event  had  reached  California,  a  quarrel 
arose  between  the  Mexican  ofllci^  and  the 
American  settlers,  in  which  the  Mexican  com- 
mander attempted  to  enel  the  settlers  from 
the  country.  This  resulted  in  quite  a  gen- 
eral uprising  of  the  Americans,  a  declaration 
of  independence,  and  an  active  and  energetic 
warfare  against  the  Mexican  authorities, 
which,  und^  the  lead  of  CoL  John  C.  Fremont^ 


by  a  few  ri^id  and  bold  tnovementB,  had  nea^ 
ly  subdued  the  country,  when,  July  7,  Com. 
Sloat,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  arrived  at  Mo&terey, 
with  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  irtf, 
and  with  assistance  to  the  American  caoseL 
A  few  days  later,  Com.  Stockton  arrired 
with  additional  assistance,  took  commaod  of 
the  American  forces,  and  at  the  head  of  alwot 
800  men  marched  on  the  capital,  Los  Anirelefi, 
which  he  took  without  finng  a  goa.  Gen. 
Castro  with  a  greatly  superior  force  biTing 
fled  to  Sonora  on  his  approach.  Stockton  prch 
claimed  California  a  territory  of  the  Uiuted 
States,  proceeded  to  establish  a  provisioiial  goT- 
emment^  and  the  country  was  apparently  con- 
quered; but  the  Mexican  forces  subsequent!; 
rallied  under  Gen.  Flores,  recaptured  Los  An- 
geles and  Santa  Barbara,  which  were  not 
strongly  garrisoned,  and  met  with  some  othef 
slight  temporary  successes.  Stockton  again 
collected  his  forces,  and  marched  against  Eono, 
whom  he  defeated,  with  very  slight  loss  on  the 
American  side,  in  2  battles,  at  Rio  San  Gabriel, 
Jan.  8,  and  on  the  plains  of  the  Mesa,  Jan.  9, 
1847,  which  practically  terminated  the  stroggjo 
for  the  masterv  in  California.  The  treat;  of 
peace  aoon  followed,  by  which  CaliforniA  and 
certain  other  territory  were  ceded  to  the  Doitr 
ed  States  for  the  sum  of  $16,000,000.  At  iJta 
dose  of  hostilities  the  white  p<u>u]atioa  wis 
estimated  at  12,000  to  16,000.  In  the  month 
of  Feb.  1848,  sold  was  discovered  on  the  prop- 
erty of  CoL  Sutter,  in  Coloma  county.  The 
news  spread  rapidly.  Men  left  Iheir  buaioess  d 
all  kinds,  and  rushed  to  the  locality  of  tbe  new 
Ophir,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  gold  vas 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  state.  Peo- 
ple flocked  in  from  Mexico,  fr^m  South  Amen* 
ca,  from  the  Atlantic  states,  from  Europe,  ami 
from  China.  The  emigration  was  altogether  en* 
paralleled.  In  a  very  short  time  California  con- 
tained a  mixed  population  of  nearlr  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  energetic,  daring,  reddeaa,  and  dan- 
gerous people.  A  substantial  government  be- 
came necessary.  Gen.  Biley,  the  militair  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory,  called  a  oonveation  « 
delegates^  to  meet  at  Monterey,  Sept  1|  l^'* 
to  firame  a  state  constitution.  The  oonveotioD 
met,  and  after  about  5  weeks'  consideratioOt 
agreed  on  a  constitution,  which  was  sobmittea 
to  the  people,  by  whom  it  was  adopted,  and  on 
Sept.  0, 1860,  California  was  adnutted  into  tk 
union  of  American  states  by  act  of  congrefti" 
Gambling  became  almost  a  universal  ptt^^kfl 
among  the  Califomians.  Whole  squares  were 
devoted  exclusively  to  it  in  San  iVandaco,  and 
it  is  said  that  as  high  as  $20,000  have  bedi 
risked  on  the  turn  of  a  card,  and  $6,000,  tS,m 
$2,000,  and  $1,000  were  repeatedly  ventorrf; 
fortunes  were  lost  and  won  in  a  few  minptea  vitn 
a  coolness  that  amounted  almost  to  indiiTertDce. 
Prices  for  all  sorts  of  goods  and  services  r«e  to 
fabulous  figures.  The  smallest  change  used  v» 
quarter  doDars,  and  no  service  was  rendertti 
for  less  than  60  cents.  Admission  to  the  ctf«< 
ranged  from  $8  for  a  seat  in  the  pit,  to  $59  for 
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t  privito  box.    Board  was  $8  per  day,  or  waa  stxongly  guarded  till  the  18ih,  when  a  for- 
po  per  week;    the   most   indifierent   being  midable  force  from  the  oommiitee  demanded 
fSO.    Floor  and  pork  roee  to  |40  per  bbl.,  Casey,  who  was  snrrendered  by  tb»  sheriff  and 
potatoes  and  brown  sugar  871  cents  per  lb.,  and  taken  to  the  cells  of  the  committee.    Oharlea 
otber  necessaries  in  proportion ;  common  coarse  OonLa  gambler,  who  had  shot  Mr.  Richardson, 
boots,  $30  to  $40  per  piur,  and  saperior  high-  tlie  U.  ».  marshal,  was  also  tcdcen  from  the 
topped  boots,  $100.     Laborers'  wages  were  prison,  and  after  trial  on  the  22d,  they  were 
tl  per  hour,  and  skilled  mechanics'  from  $12  to  both  hnng  in  front  of  the  committee's  Toomsy 
(20  per  day.    Lumber  rose  to  $600  per  1,000  the  people  and  press  of  Oalifomia  very  gener- 
feet.    Rents  were  correspondhigly  high :   a  ally  sustaining  the  proceeding.    The  vigilance 
2-6tory  frame  building,  known  as  the  Parker  conunittee  haid  its  constitution  and  appointed 
House,  rented  for  $120,000  per  annum,  ^  of  an  ezeootiTe  committee,  to  whose  supervision 
which  was  paid  bv  gamblers,  who  occupied  the  general  management  waa  intnuted,  and 
nearly  the  entire  2d  story ;  $8,000  per  month  which  performed  its  functions  with  the  utmost 
waa  paid  for  a  single  store  of  limited  dimen-  quietness  and  dignity.    One  of  the  proviaona 
dona,  and  rudely  constructed  of  rough  boards ;  of  the  constitution  waa,  that  no  person  brou^t 
the  El  Dorado,  a  canvas  tent  of  moderate  size,  bef<n^  the  committee  should  be  punished  witb* 
uaed  for  a  gambling  saloon,  rented  for  $40,000  out  a  fidr  trial  and  conviction.    The  committee 
per  annnm,  and  $7,000  per  month  was  pala  by  provided  itself  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
the  govenuneot  for  a  custom  house.    From  8  to  drilled  its  forces,  fortified  its  head-quarters,  con- 
15  percent  per  month  with  real  estate  security  atructed  ceUs  for  prisoners  md  apartments  for 
was  paid  for  money.    People  pud  these  enor-  its  varioua  necesnties.    It  arrested  and  tried 
moos  wa^es,  rents,  and  interest^  and  still  accu*  rogues  and  dangerous  men,  some  of  whom 
molated  mmiense  sums  for  themselves.    Real  were  hxmg,  some  transported,  and  oUiers  ao- 
estate  rose  enormously,  and  rapid  fortunes  were  quitted.— A  notorious  person,  called  Yankee 
made  by  speculators  in  houses  and  lots.    As  a  bullivan,  committed   stdcide  whUe  the  com- 
matterof  course,  among  the  emigrants  to  Oali-  mittee  were   deliberating  on  his  case.    On 
foraia  were  a  large  number  of  outlaws  from  all  June  2,  a  writ  of  habeas  carpus  was  issued  by 
parts  of  the  world,  but  miunly  from  Australia  Justice  Terry,  of  the  supreme  court,  for  the 
and  the  United  States.    In  the  earlier  history  rescue  of  Mmligan,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
of  gold  digging  there  were  no  efficient  means  for  the  committee.    No  attention  was  pidd  to  the 
t  proper  administration  of  justice.    Lynch  law  writ  and  on  tlie  following  day  Gov.  Johnson 
vas  resorted  to  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  proclaimed  San  Frandsco  in  a  state  of  insur- 
and  finally  vigilance  committees  were  established  rection,  ordered  out  the  militia  of  the  dty,  and 
in  the  chief  towns,  by  whom  thieves  and  mur-  commanded  the  vi^Uanoe  committee  to  dis- 
derers  were  arrested,  summarily  tried,  and  if  band  and  disperse,     very  few  of  those  opposed 
convictod,  hnng.    In  Ban  Francisco,  in  1851,  to  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  responded 
crime  in  the  forms  of  incendiarism,  burglary,  to  the  call,  and  practically  the  power  of  the 
robbery,  and  murder,  increased  to   sudi  an  state  wasJR[>r  the  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
alarming  extent,  that  the  public  became  im-  mittee.    The  governor  called  on  Gen.  Wool  for 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  tiie  courts  were  the  TS,  B.  troops  without  success,  and  also  on  the 
protection  and  refoge,  instead  of  the  terror  of  president  of  the  United  States    In  the  mean 
rogoes,  and  a  vigilance  committee  which  had  time  the  committee  continued  their  labors,  ban* 
be^  previonsly  formed  took  2  men,  M^Kemde  ishing  prisoners  to  the  Atlantic  states,  to  Aus- 
aod  whittaker,  from  the  dty  prison  and  hanged  traUa,  and  the  Pacific  islands.    On  June  21,  they 
them  in  the  street  For  atime  thereafter,  crime  captured  a  quantity  of  state  arms  in  transit  from 
meared  to  be  less  rampant ;  but  dreadful  B^cia  to  San  Francisco,  and  intended  for  the 
tbases  prevailed  in  the  city  government,  and  use  of  the  governor's  militia.    A  force  from  the 
finaOy,  m  1865,  Kr.  King  established  the  ^'  Bui-  conmiittee  was  sent  to  arrest  a  Mr.  Maloney. 
letin^'  news^per,  in  which  he  criticized  in  se-  He  waa  found  in  company  with  Judge  Terry, 
▼era  terms  the  action  of  the  dty  government,  who  opposed  tiie  arrest  and  in  so  doii^  danger^ 
aod  commented  particnlarly  6n  the  character  oualy  stabbed  Mr.  HopkinB,  one  of  the  commit- 
of  a  man  named  Oasey  (who  had  served  a  term  tee's  police.    The  judge  was  subsequentiy  ar- 
ia the  N.  Y.  state  prison),  a  member  of  the  rested  by  the  committee  and  held  a  prisoner 
board  of  aapervisors,  and  whose  influence  over  till  the  recoveiv  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  when  he  waa 
the  poHUcal  caucuses  of  his  purty  was  potent  released  or  tried  and  acquitted.    A  few  weeks 
He  waa  charged  with  selling  nominations  for  a  later  the   committee  surrendered  its  power, 
price,  and  with  furnishing  bullies  and  baUot-  having,  during  its  extraordinary  adnunistratkni 
box  stuffera  to  elect  hia  nominees;  and  also  with  of  public  affiiirs,  tried  and  disposed  of  some  80 
procuring  the  passage  of  fraudulent  biUs  through  cases  brought  before  them ;  4  of  their  prisoners 
the  board  of  which  he  was  a  member.  On  May  were  executed,  1  committed  suicide  while  his 
li,  Casey  murdered  ICr.  King  by  shooting  him  case  was  under  deliberation,  and  most  of  the 
in  the  atreet,  and  then  gave  himself  into  the  others  were  banished  from  the  state.    The  pro- 
hands  of  the  authorities.    The  vigilance  com-  ceedings  of  the  committee  were  attended  with 
mittee,  which  had  never  been  disbanded,  waa  heavy  expense,  which  was  borne  by  volimtary 
now  pot  into  active  operaticiL    The  city  prison  contributions. .  The  enaoing  eleotion  resulted 
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in  the  choice  of  city  and  coonty  officers  &Tor-  ttvator  to  seek  a  newloeslity.    The  principd 

able  to  the  committee,  and  the  citj  has  been  vegetable  prodnotiona  of  Lower  Oalifomii  are 

comparativelj  quiet  and  orderly  ever  since.   A  mtdze,  wheats  beans,   peaS|   manioc,  gnmei, 

nnmoer  of  suits  for  damages  haye  been  com-  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  prunes,  diUs,  pUD> 

menced  against  members  of  the  committee  by  tains,  and  pineapples.    The  chief  animals  in 

certain  parties  who  had  been  expelled. — ^The  wild  sheep,  goato,  horses,  homed  cattle,  moles^ 

elastic  energy  and  nnconanerable  enterprise  of  and  pigs.    The  aqjoining  seas  are  stored  with 

the  people  of  Oalifomia  have  been  strikinffly  an  abundance  of  excdtent  fisL    There  is  a 

illustrated  in  the  rise,  progress,  repeated  ae-  pearl  fishery  in  the  S.  part  of  the  gulf  of  Cali- 

struction,  and  rapid  resuscitation  of  her  prin-  fomia,  which  hi  1851  employed  16  boata  and 

cipal  towns.    In  the  earlier  history  of  the  ^Id  produced  pearls  which  were  worth  $85,000. 

fever,  when  the  principal  mercantile  operationa  II  is  said  that  valuable  gold  mines  aboand  in 

of  California  were  conducted  in  canvas  tents  this  peninsula.    The  ddSf  towns  are  La  Fax, 

or  rudely  constructed  wooden  buildings,  the  the  capital  and  Loreto.    Pop.  in  1860, 12,000. 

chief  towns  were  frequently  destroyed  l>y  fire  Lower  Oalifomia  was  discovered  by  Fortooo 

or  flood,  or  both,    l&e  a  month  had  passed  Zimenes,    in   1584.      In   1688    the    Jeaniti 

after  one  of  these  destractive  visitations,  other  formed  establishments  here,  and  instructed  tbe 

buildings  would  take  the  places  of  those  destrov-  natives  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  otTilixa* 

ed,  and  apparentlv  all  traces  of  the  Sn  would  tion  ;  but  in  1767  they  were  expelled,  and 

be  lost  in  the  bustle  and  bu^ees  activity  of  the  the  destinies  of  Oalifomia  committed  to  tbe 

town.    San  Francisco,  the  metropolis  of  Oali*  guardianship  of  the   Dominican  mooka  d 

fomia,  has  been  six  times  nearly  destroyed  Sie  city  of  Mexico,  who  were  very  far  from 

by  fire.    Sacramento,  and  other  large  towns,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predecee 

have  also  suffered  in  the  same  way.    The  to-  sors. 

tal  loss  by  fire  in  San  IVanoisco  alone  has       OALIGNT,   Jxiir    Amt^ztob  Hub   di,  a 

been  estimated  at  $20,000,000,  vet  the  growth  French  engineer,  member  of  a  French  famO; 

of  that  town  is  without  a  parallel  on  tMs  con-  which  has  produced  a  great  number  of  able 

tinent.  engineers,  bom  in  1657,  died  in  1781.    Ha  vtf 

OALIFOBNIA,  Gulf  of  (  Sp.,  Mar  Bermejo^  present  at  the  sieges  of  Yalenciennes,  Fribonrg. 

or  the  Bed  sea),  a  gulf  of  the  Pacific,  which  Oourtrai,  Fumes,  Dixmude,  and.eventuaD/b^ 

separates  the  peninsula  of  Oalifomia  from  the  came  director  of  the  fortifications  of  BoiigaDdr, 

Mexican  states  of  Sonora  and  Oinaloa.    It  is  where  he  superintended  the  construction  of  tbe 

about  700  miles  in  length,  and  from  40  to  100  in  canal  of  that  name.    During  the  bombardmaat 

breadth.    Its  coast  is  indented  with  many  small  of  Oalais  by  the  English,  he  decided  the  iasne  of 

bays,  and  numerous  islands  stud  its  surface,  the  battle  by  the  2  forts.  Fort  Rouge  and  Fort 

The  rivers  Oolorado  and  Gila  discharge  their  Vert,  successively  thrown  up  in  sudi  a  manner 

waters  into  its  upper  extremity,  and  the  vil-  as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  hostile  amy. 

lages  of  Loreto,  La  Paz,  and  Guaymas  are  rit-  Again  in  1706,  after  tbe  battle  of  Bamilliea,  b« 

uated  on  its  shores.    This  gulf  has  been  oele-  frustrated  the  plans  of  Marlborougbt  bj  cananf 

brated  for  its  pearl  fishery.  the  two  banks  of  the  canals  of  Leffingbea  m 

OALEFORNIA,  Lowbb,  or  Old  (Sp.,  Baia^  of  Bmges  to  be  inundated,  although  hia  om 

or  Vieja  ^oZi/bmfa),  a  department  and  penm-  estates  were  the  first  to  suffer  from  tniflinmda- 

sula  of  the  Mexican  republic,  situated  on  the  tion.    He  also  oonstracted  the  great  dam  oo 

W.  coast  of  North  America,  and  having  Upper  the  Aar,  at  Gravelines,  and  8  forts  with  baatiofii 

or  New  Oalifomia  N.,  Sonora  and  the  gulf  of  at  Fumes. 

Oalifomia  £.,  and  the  Pacific  ocean  S.  and  W.  OAUGULA,  Oaiub  Qmamm  Avousrcs  Qu- 
it is  about  760  miles  in  length,  and  from  80  to  masioub,  son  of  Qermanious  and  Agrippin^ 
160  miles  in  breadth.  This  region  is  of  vol-  bom  in  camp,  it  is  supposed  in  Gtormany,  i^^* 
canic  origin,  and  is  traversed  throughout  by  12,  murdered  in  Borne,  Jan.  24, 41.  Hb  nick- 
the  Sierra  Nevada  range  of  mountains  which  name  of  Oaligula,  the  use  of  wmoh,  in  hia  latur 
attains  in  some  places  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  years,  he  hda  a  serious  offence,  came  from  tbe 
6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  military  boot  or  brogue,  eaUgOy  worn  b/  tb« 
mountains  are  in  general  barren  and  desolate  common  legionary  soldiers,  whidi  be  waamadc 
near  their  summits;  but  at  their  base,  cactuses  to  wear  in  his  early  childhood,  for  tbe  pvi;^ 
of  extraordinary  size  are  to  be  met  with,  and  of  conciliating  the  good  will  of  the  men,  wbkb, 
such  of  the  valleys  as  have  a  suffidency  in  fact,  he  retiiined  to  the  last  After  the  mof^ 
of  water  are  of  exuberant  fertility.  The  di-  der  of  his  father,  by  Piso  and  Flandna,  and  tba 
mate  is  variable.  The  summer  temperature  exile  and  voluntary  death  of  his  mother,  in  tbe 
on  the  const  of  the  Pacific  ranges  fh>m  68"*  isle  of  Pandataria,  he  was  brought  up  by  bB 
to  71^.  The  sky  is  remarkable  for  its  trans-  ffreat-grandmother,  Livia  Augusta,  ^^.^ 
parency  and  deep  azure  color,  save  at  sun-  aeath ;  when  he  was  taken  to  the  honae  of  btf 
set,  when  it  is  often  variegated  by  the  most  grandmother,  Antonia.  Having  escaped  the  mm 
beautifii]  shades  of  violet,  purple,  and  green,  of  his  mother  and  brothers,  he  ingraliatedbizB* 
In  winter  there  is  heavy  rain  and  terrific  torna-  self  with  Tiberius  who  promoted  him  to  offictf 
does  of  wind,  which  sweep  the  soil  from  everr  of  honor,  and  held  out  to  him  hopes  of  the  nc- 
exposed  position  into  the  sea,  and  force  the  onl-  cession.    It  was  one  of  the  earliest  pleasai« 
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of  CUigala  to  bo  preMDt  at  exeoationa,  and  the  propiie^  of  sednding  himself  and  taking 
be  became  in  his  yonth  an  amateur  in  the  heUebore.    He  scarcely  slept  8  hours  out  of  the 
ospeotion  of  human  agonies,  as  in  his  maturer  24;  and,  even  during  these,  his  slumbers  were 
years  he  was  a  onrioos  and  ingenious  inventor  disturbed  by  frightfu  dreams  and  apparitions, 
of  new  torments.     The  dem  of  Tiberius,  He  often  passed  whole  nights  in  pacing  up  and 
A.  D.  87,  which  was  oaused  or  accelerated  by  down  the  vast  porticos  of  his  palace,  wdting 
Caligula,  brought  him  into  power.     By  hiB  the  approach  of  day,  and  invoking  it  with  pas- 
testament,  Tiberius  had  associated  with  GaiuiL  donate  apostrophes ;   in  all  things,   he   was 
in  the  empire  Tiberius  G^nellus,  the  son  of  different,  and  mfferently  organized,  m>m  other 
the  elder  Dmsna,  his  own  son  by  i^srippina  men.    Immediately  on  nis  recovexy,  he  threw 
Yipsania,  who  had  been  poisoned  by  Biejanus;  off  all  restraint.     We  find   him  committing 
but  on  the  pretext  of  his   youth,  Oaligda  incest  with   his  8  sisters,  JnBa,  Agrippina, 
procured  that  he  should  be  set  aside  by  the  and  Drusilla;  disgracing,  impoverishu:^,  oan- 
senate,  although  in   every  other  respect  he  ishing  the  2  former,  on  her  death  deifying 
affected  a  profound  respect  for  the  will  of  the  the  latter,  and  then  chuckling  within  himself 
late  emperor,  even  to  the  allowing  the  wretch-  in  idiotio  delight  at  the  idea  that  he  had  got 
es  who  were  lying  under  sentence  of  death  in  all  his  flatterers  into  a  deadly  dilemma;  since 
the  dq&geona,  and  who  now  expected  the  act  they  were  equally  guilty  of  impiety  and  worthy 
of  grace  usual  at  a  new  accession,  to  be  stran-  of  death  if  they  should  mourn  for  Drusilla  the 
gled.   But  for  a  time,  the  world  had  a  moment  woman,  when  Drusilla  is  a  goddess,  or  rejoice 
in  which  to  brei^e  freely.    A  foreign  writer,  at  the  aeification  of  Drusilla.  when  Drusilla  the 
not  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Borne,  has  leA  a  woman  is  dead.     We  find  him   putdng  to 
singular  record  of  tiiis  brief  epoch,  so  strangelv  death,  in  torture,  the  adulators^  who  had  vow- 
oontrasted  with  those  which  preceded  and  fol-  ed  their  own  lives  for  the  restoration  of  his 
lowed  it.    ^  The  Greeks,"  he  writes,  **had  no  life,  in  order  to  teach  them  to  keep  their  word 
onarrels  with  bttrbaiiuis,  nor  t^e  soldiers  with  witn  the  gods.    We  find  him,  economically, 
toe  dtixens.    Men  could  not  suffidenUy  admire  giving  the  old  gladiators  to  the  beasts  of  the 
the  incredilde  felicity  of  this  young  prince.  He  circus,  for  the  twofold  reason  that  meat  is  dear, 
had  immense  riches;  great  forces,  both  by  and  that  supporting  old  gladiadbors  is  a  needless 
kodand  aea ;  prodi^ous  revenues,  coming  into  expense  to  the  state.    We  find  him  deUghted 
hfan  firom  all  quarters  of  the  world.    The  limits  at  oeing  able  to  convict  the  consuls  of  treason, 
of  hii  empire  were  no  less  than  the  Bhine  and  in  either  case,  whether  they  should  or  should 
the  Euphrates,beyond  which  there  existed  only  not  celebrate  the  victory  of  Actium ;  since,  on 
lavage  populations,  the  Scythians,  the  Par-  his  mother's  side,  he  is  of  the  fimiily  of  Augus- 
thiaiu,  toe  Germans.    Thus,  from  tne  risinff  of  tus,  the  victor ;  on  his  grandmother'^  of  that 
the  son  to  his  setting,  over  the  continent  and  in  of  the  vanquished  Antony.   We  find  Imn  build- 
the  ialea,  even  beyond  the  sea,  there  was  no  ing  bridges  from  Bale  to  Puteoli.  more  than  a 
eentimeat  but  Joy.    Italy,  Bome,  Europe,  Asia,  league  in  length,  the  pontoons  of  which  are  all  the 
held  oonatant  holiday.    For  under  no  other  com  fieet  which  supplied  Bome  with  food,  so 
emperor  had  men  tasted  such  repose,  had  they  that  the  cit^  is  fjEoni&ed  during  the  continuance 
been  permitted  so  tranqdl  an  enjoyment  of  of  the  fabric,  the  superstructure  of  which  is  a 
their  own  property.    In  all  towns  were  to  be  second  Appianway,with  taverns  and  wine  shops 
seen  sltaro,  victims,  sacrifices^  men  dad  in  white  on  the  wayside,  and  groves  of  timber  trees  to 
and  crowned  with  flowers,  games,  concerts,  shade  the  passengers,  and  rivulets  of  freshwater, 
festivals,   dances,    horse-raoes,   revelry  of  all  running  far  out  to  sea,  to  water  the  horses,  ana 
kinds.     Bloh  and  poor,  noble  and  plebeian,  then,  to  crown  the  celebration,  ordering  the 
debtor  and  creditor,  master  and  slave,  all  par-  crowds  who  came  to  gaze  upon  the  wonder  to 
took  of  one  common  happinea^  as  if  it  had  been  be  thrown  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  bewail- 
a  BitonialiA.'*    For  7  months  this  state  of  things  ing  his  bad  luck  because  it  is  flue  weather  with 
eontinued,  when,  in  consequence  of  debauch-  a  calm  sea,  so  that  most  of  these  victims  of  his 
eries  and  ezceeses,  the  prince  fell  iU,  and  was  like  merry  mood  make  their  escape  by  swimming, 
to  die;  and  the  Boman  world,  ignorant  into  what  Even  in  his  more  harmless  pleasures^  we  find 
bands  it  would  fall  next,  gave  itself  up  to  de-  the  same  cynical  and  insane  numor:  removing 
iwhr.    All  men  put  on  mourning ;  they  sat  up  the  velaria  from  the  amphitheatres,  for  the  pleaa- 
•ll  night  long,  and  beset  the  palace  gates  for  ure  of  seeing  the  whole  people  in  an  agony  of 
^dmgs.    Men  vowed  their  lives  to  redeem  that  heat  and  suffocation,  under  the  fierce  blaze  of 
of  Oalignla.    There  is  much  cause  to  believe  an  Italian  noontide;  invading  Germany,  invad- 
tbat  ftoak  this  time  forth  he  became,  if  he  ing  Britain,  with  innumerable  armies  and  great 
bad  not  been  one  before,  a  madman*    From  fleets,  in  order  to  make  the  legionaries  collect 
Ins  infSmcy  he  had  been  subject  to  epilepsy,  sea  shells  in  their  hehnets,  t^e  buotUb  of  the  con- 
MoraDy  and  phyncally,  his  nature  was  with-  quered  ocean ;  and  for  want  of  German  captives 
ont  balance    or    regulation  ;    at    one    time  to  exhibit  at  his  triumph,  having  some  unhappy 
undergoing  the  most  extraordinary  fktigues,  at  Gauls,  who  were  as  much  civilized  men  and 
siiother  acMiroely  able  to  support  himself;  oon-  eitizens  as  himself  taught  to  speak  German, 
iessing,  at  moments,  that  he  was  conscious  of  and  led  through  the  streets  with  their  hair, 
the  germs  of  indpient  madness,  and  considering  which  had  been  let  to  grow  long,  dyed  red,  in 
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order  to  flixnnlate  priaoners  of  waTi  bat  not  to 
amnlate  their  fate,  since  that  was  real,  for  they 
were  all  scourged  and  beheaded,  as  if  they  had 
been  genuine  GermanSb  Lastly,  we  find  him 
not  only  wishing  that  all  the  Roman  people  had 
but  a  single  neck,  that  he  might  finisn  them  all 
at  one  blow,  but  actually  preparing  to  destroy 
half  the  senate,  and  more  than  half  the  eques- 
trian order,  when  he  was  himself  anticipated 
by  the  daggers  of  Gasdus  Ohflsrea  and  his  fellow- 
conspirators,  who  brought  relief  to  Borne  by 
murdering  bim  4r  months  after  his  return  to  the 
eternal  city.  Yet  there  were  those  who  nn- 
cerely  mourned  him,  and  honored  his  remains. 
The  prsdtorians  regretted  him,  for  he  gave 
them  gold  and  license  and  blood.  The  my* 
olous  women  and  the  dissipated  young  men  of 
Rome  regretted  him,  for  he  encouraged  their 
debaucheries,  gave  them  pageantries^  ^amea^ 
shows  of  glaoiators — in  a  word,  somethmg  to 
do.  What  is  strange  is  this,  that  the  Jew 
Agrippa  came  at  dead  of  night,  to  carry  off 
the  mortal  relics  of  his  master,  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life,  and  give  to  them  the  rites  of 
sepulture ;  that  his  sisters,  Julia  and  Agrippinai 
whom  he  had  outraged,  oomp^ed  to  infamy, 
and  then  disgraced  for  the  infamy  to  which  he 
had  compelled  them,  immediately  on  their  re- 
turn from  banishment,  removed  his  remiuns  to 
a  more  honorable  sepuldire ;  that  Milonia 
Offisonia,  his  wife,  who,  neither  young  nor  beau- 
tiful, exercised  so  strange  a  fascination  over 
him,  that  he  had  threatened  to  put  her  to  the 
rack  in  order  to  make  her  explain  how  she 
made  him  love  her,  remained  in  att€«idanoe  on 
his  corpse,  covered  with  his  blood,  until  the 
murderers  returned,  when  she  opened  her 
bosom  to  their  swords,  bidding  them  to  haste, 
in  order  that  she  might  die  with  her  husband. 
CfBsonia's  request  was  granted,  and  she  as  well 
as  the  daughter  she  had  borne  to  Caligula  was 
put  to  death. 

CALIPH  (Arab.  Mdlifa\ihe  title  of  the 
successors  of  Mohammed.  There  were  8  cali- 
Dhates:  1st,  the  Oriental,  first  established  at 
Mecca  in  682,  afterward  at  Damascus  under  the 
Ommylades,  and  finally,  till  1258,  under  the 
Abbassides  at  Bagdad;  2d,  that  of  Cordova, 
founded  in  766  by  Abderranmau,  a  member  of 
the  family  of  the  Ommylades,  which  lasted  un- 
til 1081 ;  8d,  that  of  Egypt  or  of  the  Fatimiteei 
founded  in  909  bv  Obeidallah,  who  pretended 
to  be  descended  from  the  prophet's  daughter, 
Fatlma;  it  lasted  until  1171,  when  it  was  over- 
thrown bv  Saladin.  The  power  of  the  caliphs 
of  Bagdad  was  shaken  in  984^  when  Rhadi  as- 
sumed the  office  of  Emir  al  amra  (captain  of  the 
captains),  with  which  the  exercise  of  the  absolute 

Eower,  in  the  name  of  the  caliph,  was  united. 
[1  Egypt,  however,  the  caliphs  maintained  their 
spiritual  authority  until  the  conquest  of  that 
country  by  the  Turks  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  The  Turkish  sultans  now  assumed 
the  dignity  of  caliph,  and  the  grand  seignior  at 
Constantinople  retains  it  to  uie  present  day, 
though  his  claim  to  spiritual  authority  la  not 


mnoh  regarded  oatnde  of  IViikey.  A  mw 
work  on  the  calipha,  by  Dr.  Wdl,  is  gotng 
through  the  press  of  Perthes  ia  Qotba^aod  i&- 
nounced  to  bo  published  in  the  ooorseof  1868. 
The  following  table  presents  a  dhiooolo^eal 
list  of  the  successive  oaliphs,  and  of  the  doie  of 
their  reigna: 


Itt  Okibtal  Caupm, 
(OAursB  or  Ababia.) 

Abnbekr A.D.«8»-684 

Onitfl «44 

Othmaa 665 

Ah 6S1 

flSana Ml 

(OioiTZADai.) 

Hoawybh  I M1-S90 

Teddl 688 

MoawTlali  U 688 

yarwftul 684 

Abd«lHalek T05 

WaM  1 716 

BotyBum 717 

Omarll 710 

Teiidll 7M 

HMlMin. 748 

W«Ud  11 744 

TefldlU 744 

Ibnblm 744 

MsrwuiII 760 

(ABBABSIDBi.) 

AbnlAbbM 750~-764 

Aba  OlaOr,  eidled  Al 
Kuiaoor  (tba  viotoil- 

oob) 775 

BCahdl 785 

Hsdl 785 

Haronn  Bl  Bashid 800 

Anda 818 

Al  Mainim • 888 

KotBBMm 841 

Wfttbek 847 

Motewaekal 861 

MottBoaer 661 

MortBln 866 

Motas 

Kobtadl 

Motamed 

Motadhad 909 

Mootall 90S 

Moctadar 968 

Kaher 984 

Bhadi 940 

Hotaki 9a 

Hoatakfl 944 

Moti 974 

TW 901 

Kader 1061 

Kaim 1075 


lloktadl vm 

Mortader U18 

MoataTahad UJt 

Baahld vm 

Moetafl UH 

Moatantod un 

MoatedU 11« 

Kaaar m 

Zaber 1» 

Moatanser IM 

Moataaem IW 

Sd.    OAUPfliorCoDOTi. 
AbderrahmaBl....  nt^HR 

HaahamL •» 

AlHakam  I M 

AbdarraluBaD  II Q 

Mohammed  L 6W 

Almondhli M 

Abdallah M 

Abderrahmaam 90 

AlHakem  II m 

HaabemU IM 

Mohammad  Al  Mibdl 

(depoaad) IJJ 

BolTBun Ifflt 

Mohanuii«d(r»eiaetad).  lOli 
Haabam  (raelected)....  VM 

Hamnd ;. 1WT 

Abderrahmaa  IT VKi 

Kaalm Ittl 

Tahja IW 

AbdonahBUBV. IMI 

Mohammad  III 10M 

Tahje  (raflectod) 100 

HadhMttUI icn 

U  OAXinaorE«Tf(.oi 

FATtMIKflk 

Obeldallah MMN 

Kaiam AbnlKailm....  M 
Al  MMiaiww to 

Moai 2 

Asia - ^ 

Hakam Ifi 

Daher JJj 

AbaTamloMoataDiff..  NN 

AbnlKadmMoatflll....  11« 
Abnl  Maaaoor  Aaar...  1»! 

Hafed u; 

Dafcr 2 

Parol »; 

Adlhod un 


CALIPPnS,  a  Greek  wtronomer,  bon  tt 
Cyzicus,  in  the  4th  oentury  B.  C.  He  went  to 
Athens,  and  became  associated  with  AristoCki 
whom  he  assisted  in  rectifying  and  complcCinc 
the  discoveries  of  Eudoxna.  Already  serenl 
attempts  had  been  made  to  express  in  en- 
tire numbers  the  8  great  natural  unities  d 
time,  the  solar  year,  the  lunar  month,  and  the 
solar  day.  A  century  before,  Het<Hi  had  diioor* 
ered  that  10  years  corresponded  to  286monUtfi 
or  6,940  days.  CaUppna  obeerred  thai  by  this 
calculation  there  was  an  error  of  about  i  of  t 
day  each  19  years,  which  he  proposed  to  avoid 
by  quadrupling  the  cyde  and  leekoning  iti| 
76  years,  and  omitting  one  entire  day  in  ^ 
OT(de.  This  period  of  76  yean  was  oaUed  (be 
Callppic  cycle,  and  was  adopted  by  astron- 
omers after  the  year  880  B.  C.  ^  , 

CALIXTINES  (from  tiie  Latin  «ito.  chil- 
ice).  Then  are  2  seota  in  eodeeiastical  htfW 
known  by  this  name.  L  Thoee  who  demanded 
the  oommnnion  in  both  kinda  iot  liv^oeB. 
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ThesaOiBzUDflrwere  &4inuioh  of  the  Hnsntes^  kgates  to  Germanj,  a  diet  was  held  at  WUrz- 
lod  are  ako  called  FtraqoiBts.     They  were  burg,  and  finall/  the  pactum  Calixtinum,  or 
the  more  moderate  of  the  2  branches  of  the  eonoordat  of  Worms,  was  conoladed.  Henry  sent 
kH^wen  of  that  reformer,  and  were  will-  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  and  in  1123  the  first 
Jog  to  oompromit  the  remaixiing  8  of  the  4  Lateran  council  was  held,  at  which  800  bishops 
pcnnU  which  the  Bohemian  heretics  had  sab-  were  present,  and  in  this  council  Henry  was 
mitted,  as  the  terms  of  reconciliation,  at  a  absolved,  and  the  question  of  investiture  finally 
eoDDdl  of  Basel  (Feb.  16, 1483).    The  4  points  settled.    The  reminder  of  his  life  was  spent 
vere,  1,  the   use  of  the  cup ;    3,  the  £"00  by  Caliztns  in  active  labor  for  the  good  of  the 
jveacfaii^r  of  the  word  of  Groa;  8,  the  aboU-  church  and  of  his  states;  and  he  paid  particu- 
tkxa  of  clerical  endowments;  4,  the  punish-  lar  attention  to  the  decoration  of  6t  Peter^s 
inent  by  the  civil  magpstrate  of  heinons  trans-  church,  and  repairing  the  aqueducts  of  Rome. 
gresBioiis  and  mortal  sins.    At  an  embassy  held  IH.  (Alfonso  Boboia),  a  member  of  the  Span- 
at  Prague  some  time  after,  the  Oatholios  in-  ish  branch  of  the  Borgia  fSunily.  bom  at  Yalen- 
trodooM  these  4  articles,  so  amended  aa  that  da,  was  pope  from  1455  until  Aug.  6,  1458, 
they  oodld  aapport  them ;  but  now  the  Boh^  when  he  died.    After  having  receiv^  an  ezcel- 
miaa  reformers  refused  to   accept   them   as  lent  education,  he  was  promoted  to  a  canonry 
amended.    The  Oaliztines,  however,  attaching  by  the  anti-popMO  Benedict  XIII.  (Peter  de  Luna), 
80  madk  importance  to  tiie  1st  of  the  4  ar-  whose  party  was  embraced  by  Alfonso  Y.,  king  of 
tidesi  coniwnt^^  to  waive  the  other  8,  in  con-  Aragon.    Having  soon  after  been  called  to  the 
sideration  <^  securing  this.     They  were  op-  royal  council  by  tiie  above-mentioned  prince,  he 
posed  by  the  Taborites  or  Orphans,  who  con-  was  sent  by  him  to  Benedict's  successor,  in  or- 
tended  £)r  all  the  4.  The  event  proved  in  favor  der  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  pretensions ; 
ci  the  Oaliztines,  for  in  the  following  year  a  and  having  succeeded  in  this  mission,  he  nego- 
dedsive  battle  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  Tabor-  tiated  the  reconciliation  of  lus  sovereign  with 
ite%  and  thereafter  the  only  distinction  from  Pope  Kartin  Y.,  and  was  rewarded  by  that 
the  Gitbotio  communion  which  the  Hussite  pontiff  with  the   archbishopric  of  Yalenda. 
party  eigoyed,  was  that  for  which  the  Caliz-  About   16   years   afterward  (1444),  he  was 
tinea  oontoided.     H.  The  other  body  known  made  cardinal  by  Eugenius  lY .,  as  a  reward 
as  Oaliztines  were  the  followers  of  George  for  essential  services  in  negotiating  a  reconoili- 
Ga]iztiM%  <»ie  of  the  reformers  in  the  16th  cen-  ation  between  himself  and  Alfonso  Y.    On 
toiy,  the  fomider  .of  the  party  called  Synore-  April  8, 1455,  he  succeeded  Nicholas  Y*  on  the 
tista.    SeeOAuxTus,  Gborgb.  papal  throne.    The  ruling  idea  of  his  ponti- 
CALULTUS,  the  name  of  8  popes*    The  firsts  ficate  was  the  revival  of  tiie  crusades  against 
bom  in  8lav€ry,  was  bishop  of  Rome  from  the  Turk*),    He  made  the  most  energetic  and 
217  to  222,  when  he   is  said   by  some   to  persevering  efforts  to  unite  all  the  powers  of 
have  suffered  martyrdom.    U.  Born  near  Be-  Ohristendom  in  this  undertaking,  but  without 
aan^on,  died  in  Bome,  March  18,  1124.    His  much  success.    This  pope  is  said  to  have  admin- 
fkaaalj  name  was  Guido  of  Burgundy,  and  he  istered  the  government  of  the  church  with  zeal 
was  the  5tii  son  of  William,  count  of  Burgundy,  and  ability.    The  greatest  fault  which  he  com- 
and  lejafced  to  tiie  queen  of  France,  the  em-  mitted  was  the  elevation  of  his  2  unwortiiy 
peror  of  Grermany,  and  the  king  of  England,  nephews,  Bodrigp  Lenzuolo  and  Milo,  to  the 
In  1096  he  was  already  archbishop  of  YienncL  dignity  of  cardinal,  the  former  of  whom  be- 
aod  he  soon  after  went  to  France  and  England  came  afterward  pope  under  the  name  of  Alex- 
in Uie  quality  of  papal  legpEite,  principally  in  or-  ander  YL 

der  to  settle  the  vexed  question  of  lav  mvesti-  PALI  XT  US,  Gbob<»,  properly  Oalliben,  a 

tare.    In  1110,  Gelasius  H.  died  at  we  abbey  Lutheran  divine,  bom  at  Heelby  in  Holstein, 

of  CAony,  and  Oalixtus  was  appointed  to  suo-  Dec  14, 1588,  died  at Hehnstadt- March  Id,  1658. 

oded  hko.    He  held  councils  at  Toulouse  and  He  studied  successively  at  nelmstadt,  Jen% 

at  Bheims,  at  the  hitter  of  which  427  bishoM  and  Giessen,  Ttkbingen,  and  Heidelberg.     With  a 

abbots  were  present^  while  the  emperor  Henry  son  of  an  opulent  Dutch  genUeman  named 

y.  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity,  with  80,000  Overbeck  he  made  the  tour  of  England  and 

BHo.    Kevertheless  he  was  solemnly  exoommu-  Germany,  and  bv  this  means  became  acquaint- 

oieated  by  Oalixtn»%  in  presence  of  the  council,  ed  with  many  of  the  leading  reformers  of  those 

Among  other  decrees  of  this  council  was  one  countries.    The  duke  of  Brunswick  had,  before 

declaring  tiie  ardibiehop  of  York  independent  his  departure  from  the  continent,  been  inter- 

of  the  avchbishop  of  Oanterbury.   After  closing  ested  in  the  talents  of  Oalixtus^  by  a  discussion 

the  ooonoil  Cahxtns  went  to  B<nne  in  1120.  in  which  he  had  heard  him  en^ea  with  a  Jesuit, 

where  an  anti-pope,  named  Gregory  YIH^  had  On  his  return  the  duke  ^pomted  him  to  a  pro- 

eBtaUkhed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  fessorship  in  Helmstadt.    Helmstadt  was  one 

ffopem ;  but  Oalixtus  expelled  him,  and  with  of  the  original  protesters  against  the  '^Form  of 

the  aid  of  the  neighboring  princes  stormed  Ooncord,"  that  famous  instrument  drawn^  up  in 

the  OBstle  of  Sntri,  whither  he  had  fled,  and  157 1^  and  alwaya  regarded  as  the  Magna  Onar- 

Qiade  him  prisoner.  He  next  attacked  the  Fran-  ta  of  Lntheranum.    Every  thing  in  H^nstadt 

gipani,  andOenci,  broke  their  power,  and  threw  then  readily  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  Oalvin- 

(bwn  thdr  oastlea.    In  1121  and  1122  he  sent  latio  tendenciea.    Oonaequentiy,  when  Oalixtnsi 
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at  the  oonferenoe  of  Thorn  (1645),  showed  him-  more  extended  in  oompass  and  more  direnlfied 

self  80  moderate  in  his  Lutheran  opinions  aa  to  than  we  are  at  first  disposed  to  heliere.  Of 

&yor  and  attempt  the  reconciliation  of  the  man7speciesofbird&  the  wild  aqnatio  and  mqu- 

ProtestantB  and  the  Reformed  church,  he  fell  aqnatic  legions  of  the  duck,  goose,  crane,  pl<y 

nnder  the  hatred  of  Oaloyins  and  his  adherents,  Ter,  and  sandpiper  families,  we  Imow  little  in  n- 

who  insisted  on  his  exoonunnnication  from  the  lation  to  their  oall  beyond  their  nwing  cries, 

Lutheran  church  as  suspected  of  Oalvinism.  used  as  rallying  notes  or  signals  when  on  their 

Meanwhile,  another  party  had  just  accused  him  voyages,  or  as  alarm  calls  when  startled  bj  tiw 

of  Catholicism,  on  account  of  one  of  his  works,  approiacn  of  their  enemies.    A  doser  intinucf 

the  "Epitome  of  MoralTheoloffy.'^   On  the  other  would,  probably,  teach  ns  that  even  tbe  most 

hand,  the  Oatholics  regarded  mm  as  their  most  silent,  in  an  ordinary  sense,  of  the  feathered 

sagacious  and  insidious  enemy.   To  sustain  him-  races,  have  their  sounds  expressive  of  tende^ 

self  under  this  triple  fire  was  no  small  task.  He  ness  to  their  mates,  of  affection  to  their  yooDg, 

considered  a  union  of  the  sundered  body  of  Christ  of  alarm  when  the  enemy  is  at  hand,  of  gratala- 

feasible,  if  the  confliotingparties  could  be  induced  tion  on  reassembling  after  absence,  of  inritation 

to  return  to  the  oecumenical  councils  and  laws  to  partake  in  the  food  which  is  opportonety 

of  the  first  5  centuries.    This  plan  gave  rise  to  found,  or  of  recall  at  the  hour  ot  roosting. 

what  is  known  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  Syncre-  Many  birds,  which  are  mute  in  the  coontries 

tism,  though  the  followers  of  Calixtnsaresome-  to  which  they  migrate  in  the  winter  montlu^ 

times  called  Calixtines.    These  Calixtines,  how-  and  have  the  reputation  of  beinc  entirely  voice' 

ever,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Hussite  less,  are  clamorous  when  they  breed,  as  istiu 

sect  of  the  same  name.    He  had  embraced  the  case  with  the  European  woodcock  {teoUpo 

Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  that  modified  his  ruBtioola\  and  the  jacksnipe,orJudcock(iw»> 

treatment  of  the  ethical  system  of  Christianity,  fact  gMiwula^^  both  of  which  are  reputed  dumb 

He  was  the  first  writer  who  attempted  a  truly  m  the  countries  where  they  are  shot,  whOe  in 

scientific  and  philosophic  symbol  of  Christiani-  those  where  they  breed  they  are  known  to 

ty.    The  Oalixtine  controversy  continued  long  have  at  least  one  note,  and  probably  have  oaiiij 

after  his  death,  so  that  his  influence  on  the  the-  others,  wludi  are  either  never  heard,  never  dift* 

ology  of  the  succeeding  age  was  greater  than  on  tinguished,  or,  if  both,  are  assigned  to  othen 

that  of  his  own.  than  those  to  which  they  belong,  being  uttered 

CALEJN^G,  the  process  of  driving  tarred  oak-  only  in  Uie  seclusion  of  remote  and  solitary 

nm  into  the  seams  between  the  planks  (^ships,  in  places,  and  addressed  only  to  their  yoong  when 

order  to  render  the  Joints  water-tiffht    A  wisp  in  privacy,  or  to  their  mates  when  in  tbe  boor 

of  the  oakum  is  drawn  out  and  nnled  together  of  oourtediip,  or  when  sitting  on  their  em  or 

between  the  hands,  and  being  laid  over  the  earing  for  their  tender  broods.    Some  birui  are 

seam,  is  driven  by  a  wedge-shaped  instrumentL  known  by  theh*  dang  of  tongues^  as  they  sweop 

called  the  calking  iron.    The  work  is  afterward  through  the  heavens  m  their  migrations,  damor- 

gone  over  with  a  more  powerful  instrument  of  ing  in  order  to  regulate  their  squadroos  in  the 

tiie  same  kind,  which  is  held  by  one  man  and  starless  ni^ht,  as  wild  geese,  cranes,  and  maof 

struck  with  a  beetle  held  by  another.    When  of  the  waders,  which,  when  they  are  alarmed^ 

all  the  oakum  is  forced  in  that  is  practicable,  the  sportsman,  rise  voiceless  and  unheard,  and 

the  seams  are  payed  over  with  melted  pitch,  feed  m  the  daytime  silent  in  the  woods  and 

and  where  they  are  to  be  covered  with  copper,  wastes  which  tiiey  inhabit.    Others  fly  sO^V 

a  thread  of  spunyam  is  lidd  in  to  make  them  feed  silent,  and  are,  bo  far  as  we  know,  ail^Dt 

flush  with  the  planks.  at  aU  times,  except  when  they  ^>ring  upon  ue 

CALL  OF  BIRDS.  The  call  of  the  feathered  wing  in  any  sudden  alarm.  8omeagai]i,aitu 
races  must  not  be  confounded  with  their  song^  passenger  pigeons,  make  their  miffrationa  0 
from  which  it  is  entirely  and  in  all  senses  dia-  silence,  take  wing  in  rilenoe  when  alaimed,  p 
tinct.  The  former  is  their  language,  «b  aU  when  alone  in  the  woods,  undisturbed  and  fear- 
times,  in  all  seasons,  and  is  expressive,  in  so  far  less,  make  the  green  solitudes  sonorons  witft 
as  they  can  express  them,  of  all  their  wants,  their  conversations;  others,  Hke  rooks,  ar«  ^ 

Sessions,  and  desires,  one  alone  excepted ;  the  all  times,  especially  in  the  breedmg  a^^ao^ 

itter  is  occasional,  limited  to  a  single  season  of  habitually  noisy,  yet  rise  in  flocks  without  aonoa 

the  year,  when  the  burd  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  signaL    The  song  of  all  birds  in  a  wild  ^ 

limited  to  a  singlesex,  the  male,  andexpressive  is  limited  to  the  season  of  pairing,  when  tbe 

but  of  a  ringle  feeUng,  that  of  amorous  desire,  female,  like  the  girl  desorioed  by  Mooat  a 

Itanybirds  have  no  power  of  song;  none,  so  far  one  (Kf  his  poems,  invariably  **  gives  to  aoog 

as  it  is  yet  ascertained,  are  without  a  call.  Some,  what  gold  could  never  buy,^or  '^[^Jf'^.i^ 

80  far  as  it  has  been  shown,  have  but  a  single  call  brooding  hopefblly  on  her  e0S>  ^^'^^'^  ^^ 

to  express  all  their  inclinations— although  it  may  love  notes  of  the  fiaithfhl  lover,  who  i^^^*^ 

be  doubted  whether  a  more  extended  acquaint-  her  patient  labors  with  his  vdce,  but  ^^^^^ 

ance  with  many  of  the  wild  tribes,  whose  dis-  sing  when  be,  also,  has  oarea  paternal  \om^ 

tant  haunts  and  secluded  habits  prevent  the  In  some  species  which  do  not  sing^  there  is  ^ 

great  enemy,  man,  from  becoming  familiar  witii  amatory  csSi  which  answers  the  V^'V^^ 

their  domestic  and  familiar  ways,  would  not  song,  peculiar  to  the  male  bird  ^Q'^.  ^^^ 

prove  that  the  vocal  quaUtiea  of  all  birds  are  son  of  the  flamale's  inoabatton,  m  the  w^ 
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doolile  whistle  of  the  American  qnaO,  the  orj  deiing  it  inexaet^  flippant^  or  Tnlg&r,  disoonrses 

of  the  cQckoo^  theoooinff  of  the  dove,  the  harsh  charminffly  on  tiie  ojbU  of  many  birds,  which 

enikof  the  landrail,  ana  tiiel^ib-iitfl^iktfl;  of  the  are  fimiuar  to  all  persons,  how  little  giren 

male  of  the  English  snipe,  as  it  is  falsely  called  soeyer  to  ornithological  or  scientific  pnrsnits. 

in  the  United  States  (peolopaas  WiUonit).w}^6b.  ^^From  the  motion  of  birds,"  he  says,  in  one 

is  either  wholly  disoontinned,  or  is  changed  of  his  letters  to  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington, 

into  something  wholly  different,  when  the  season  bearing  date,  Selbome,  Sept  9,  1778,  ^*the 

and  the  desire  for  reproducing  their  apeciea  transition  is  natural  enough  to  their  notes  and 

hsTe  pftved  sway.    As  a  general  rule,  aquatic  language,  of  which  I  shauf  say  something.    Not 

Ibwl  are  more  noi^  than  land  birds,  eea  fowl  that  I  would  pretend  to  understand  their  lan- 

than  firesh-water  birdi,  nocturnal  than  diurnal  guage,  like  the  vizier  who,  by  the  recital  of  a 

birds,  domeaticated  fowls  than  those  in  a  state  conversation  which  passed  between  2  owls, 

of  nature,  birds  which  congregate  than  those  reclaimed  a  sultan  beiore  delighting  in  conquest 

of  solHpry  habits,  and,  with  the  exception  of  and  devastation;  but  I  would  be  tnought  only 

eommon  poultry,  migratory  birds,  which  pass  to  mean  that  many  of  the  winged  tribes  have 

much  of  their  time  on  the  wing,  than  those  varioua  sounds  and  voices,  adapted  to  express 

which  dwell  on  the  ground.    No  one  of  these  their  various  passions,  wants,  and  feelings,  such 

rulefl,  however,  but  is  liable  to  numerous  ex-  as  anger,  fear,  love,  hatred,  hunser,  and  the 

ceptiona;  for,  while  some  sea bird^  which  con-  like.    AU  spjeoies  are  not  equally  eloquent; 

gregate,  are  deafening  in  their  clangor,  they  some  are  copious  and  fluent,  as  it  were,  in  their 

fly  totally  independent  one  of  the  other,  not  utterance,  while  others  are  confined  to  a  few 

regulating  thdr  movements  by  signals  of  any  important  sounds;  no  bird,  like  the  fish  kind, 

kind ;  otben^  as  many  varieties  of  the  tringa  is  quite  mute,  though  some  are  rather  olent. 

and  soabpaadOf  and   ^karadriadm  likewise.  The  hmgnage  of  burds  is  very  ancient,  and  like 

while  they  utter  no  sounds,  yet  wheel  as  regu-  other  ancient  modes  of  speeioh,  very  elliptical ; 

Isrly  and  orderly,  in  obedience  to  some  concert-  littie  is  said,  but  much  is  meant  and  understood, 

ed  signal,  as  &  weU-disoipUned  regiment  of  Thenotesof  the  eagle  kind  are  shrill  and  pierc- 

horse.    Aind,  again,  while  some  migratory  birds  ing,  and,  about  the  time  of  nidification,  much 

sre  vociferous  in  the  extreme,  others  are  totdly  diverrified,  as  I  have  been  assured  b  v  a  curious 

aleat,  and  some  non-migratory  species,  such  observer  of  nature,  who  long  resided  at  Gibral- 

as  jackdaws  and  rooks,  exceed  all  others  in  the  tar,  where  eagles  abound.    The  notes  of  our 

ptopeosity  they  exhibit  for  hearing  their  own  hawks  much  resemble  those  of  the  king  of 

Tu»weet  voices.    None,  since  the  days  of  Can-  birds.    Owls  have  very  expressive  notes;  they 

see— the  owner  of  the  TOtuous  ring,  whose  hoot  in  a  fine  vocal  sound,  much  resembling 

properties,  as  described  by  Chaucer,  the  w>9  humanck,  and  reducible  by  a  pitch-pipe 

Weret]M8e,tiHtlf  sheiistitfbrtowear  ^  ^  musical  key."    Elsewhere  he  says:  "A 

iTpoa  her  thamb,  or  la  ber  pouch  to  bear,  neighbor  of  mine,  who  \a  said  to  have  a  nice 

TEen  to  no  fouie  th«t  fleeth  under  u^^  ear,  remarks  that  the  owls  about  this  village 

That  ahe  ne  shalle  undentand  his  steyen  v     V  .     «  j^    ^^  il         *    %  W^       wuuo  t«a«s^ 

And  know  hto  meaaiiig  openly  and  plain,  hoot  in  8  different  Kcys,  m  G*  flat  or  r  Sharp,  in 

AAdaoaverhiminhiaiangnageagdn--  B  flat  and  A  flat.      He  heard  2  individuals 

hsB  pretended  to  possess  the  faculties  of  that  hooting  to  each  other,  the  one  in  A  flat,  and 

gifted  lady  to  their  fhU  extent;  although  the  the  other  in  B  flat    Query :  do  these  different 

hagmen  and  fowlers  of  the  Long  island  shores  notes  proceed  from  different  roecies,  or  only 

ind  Atlantic  beaches  have,  at  least,  so  far  ad-  ttom  various  individuals  r'    '^This  note,"  he 

vaaced  in  the  path  of  her  mysterious  lore,  that,  continues,  in  the  letter  flrst  quoted,  "  seems  to 

whether  or  not  thev  can  understand  the  itmen^  express  rivalry  and  complacency  among  the 

or  eound  (for  such  being  interpreted  does  that  males;  they  use  also  a  quick  call  and  a  horrible 

hard  woxd  signify^  of  every  fowl  that  fleeth  scream,  and  can  snore  and  hiss  when  they  mean 

imder  heaven,  and  know  his  meaning  openly  to  menace.    Ravens,  beside  their  loud  croak, 

sad  plain,  they  can  in  so  fhr  imitate  their  can  exert  a  deep  and  solemn  note  that  makes 

csUs  and  hold  converse  with  them,  as  they  the  woods  echo ;  tiie  amorous  sound  of  a  crow 

come  and  go,  that  the  birds  will  turn  on  the  is  strange  and  ridiculous;  rooks,  in  the  breeding 

wiag  to  hear.  ^  and  answer  them  in  their  Ian-  season,  attempt  sometimes  in  the  gayety  of 

goaee  again*''  and  come  down  from  the  safe  al-  their  hearts  to  sins,  but  with  no  great  success, 

titodes  of  cloud,  or  dear,  to  visit  their  treach-  The  parrot  kind  have  many  modulations  of 

eroQs  decoys,  and  leave  their  plumy  pinions,  voice,  as  appears  by  their  aptitude  to  learn  hu- 

mowed  down  by  their  cruel  volleys,  to  welter  man  sounds.    Doves  ooo  in  an  amorous  and 

ou  the  barren  wave. — ^That  amiable  and  de-  mournful  manner,  and  are  emblems  of  despair- 

lightfal  naturalist  and  writer,  Gilbert  White,  of  ing  lovers;  tiie  woodpecker  sets  up  a  sort  of 

SeJbome,  than  whom  no  one  has  done  more,  loud  and  hearty  laugh ;  the  fern  owl,  or  goat- 

if  any  one  so  much,  to  divest  the  pursuit  of  the  sucker,  from  the  dusk  to  daylight  serenades 

knowledge  of  nature  of  tedious  and  tiresome  his  mate  with  the  chattering  of  castanets.    All 

technicalities,    to   bring  soology  within   the  the  tunefol  poiteret  express  tiieir  complacency 

n&ge  of  the  general  reader  and  observer,  and  by  sweet  modulations  and  a  variety  of  melody, 

to  render  science  agreeable,  i>opular^  and  inter-  The  swidlow,  as  has  been  observed  in  a  former 

ttting  to  all  classes  of  intellect,  without  ren-  letter,  by  a  shrill   alarm  bespeaks  the  at* 
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tention  of  the  other  MrtmdineB^  and  bids  them  bidi  his  fkmily  beware.    Hie  galhnit  chuh 

beware  that  the  hawk  is  at  hand.     Aqnatio  tldeer  has  at  oommand  hia  amoraos  pbnsei, 

and  gregarioos  birds,  especially  the  noctnmalf  and  his  tones  of  defianoe.    Bat  the  sooDd  bj 

that  dbift  their  quarters  in  the  dark,  are  Terj  which  he  is  best  known  is  his  crowiDg;  hj  tUa 

noisy  and  loquaciona,  as  cranes,  wild  geese,  he  has  been  distingnished  in  all  ages  as  Um 

wild  dncks,  and  the  like ;  their  perpetual  clam-  conntiTnuui^s  dock  or  lamm— as  &e  vatcb- 

or  preventing  them  from  dispersing  and  losing  man  that  proclaims  the  diyisions  of  the  ai^t 

their  companions.    In  so  extensive  asabject.  Thus  the  poet  elegantly  styles  him^ihecre^ 

sketches  and  outlines  are  as  much  as  can  be  olock,who8edarion  sounds  the  silent  boon.'  A 

expected ;  for  it  would  be  endless  to  instance  neighboring  gentleman,  one  snmmer,  had  lost 

in  all  Uie  infinite  variety  of  the  feathered  na-  most  of  his  diickens  by  a  sparrow-hawk,  that 

tion.    We  shall,  therefore,  confine  the  remain-  came  ^ding  down  between  a  fagot  pile  and 

der  of  this  letter  to  the  few  domestic  fowls  of  the  end  of  the  house,  to  the  place  where  hii 

our  yards,  which  are  most  known,  andthere^  coops  stood.    The  owner,  inwudlyvexii  tone 

fore  best  understood.    And  first,  Uie  peacock  hia  flock  thus  diminishing,  adroitlv  bung  a 

wiUi  his  gorgeous  train  demands  our  attention ;  setting  net  between  the  pile  and  the  house,  i&to 

but  like  most  gaudy  birds,  his  notes  are  grating  which  the  caitiff  dashed  and  was  entailed. 

and  shocking  to  the  ear ;  the  yelUnff  of  cats,  Besentment  suggested  the  law  of  retaiiatioa; 

the  braying  of  an  ass^  are  not  more  disguatfoL  be  therefore  clipped  the  hawk^  ^^P)  ^  ^ 

The  voice  of  tbe  goose  is  tmmpet-like  and  bis  talons,  and  nzing  a  oork  on  his  bilf,  thrnr 

danldng,  and  one  saved  the  oapitol  of  Rome^  him  down  among  the  Inxiod  hens.    Imaginatioa 

as  grave  historians  aasert    The  hiss  also  of  the  cannot  paint  the  scene  that  enraed ;  the  ezpnip 

gander  is  formidable  and  full  of  menace,  and  sions  that  fear,  rage^  and  revenge  ioj^ired,ven 

*  protective  of  his  young.*    Among  ducks,  the  new,  or  at  least,  snch  as  had  been  unootind 

sexual  distinction  of  voice  is  remarkable;  for  before.     The  exasperated  matrons  upbraided^ 

while  the  quack  of  the  female  is  loud  and  ao-  they  execrated,  they  insulted,  they  tnompbed. 

norous,  the  voice  of  the  drake  is  inward,  and  In  a  word,  they  never  deusted  from,  baneting 

harsh  and  feeble,  and  scarce  discernible.    The  their  adversary  till  they  had  torn  bim  ia  a 

cock  turkey  struts  and  gobbles  to  his  mistress^  hundred  pieces.** 

in  a  most  uncoutii  manner;  he  hath  also  a  pert  OALLA,  a  genua  of  plants,  beloo^ng  to  tbe 

and  petulant  note  when  he  attacks  his  adver-  <iru«i»familv,  marked  by  an  open  and  qnvidiDg 

sary.     When  a  hen  turkey  leads  forth  her  spathe,  with  a  white  upper  snrfiace,  an  obloog 

young  brood,  she  keeps  a  watchfid  eye,  and,  if  spadix  entirely  covered  with  flowera,  beart* 

a  bird  of  prey  appear,  tiiongh  ever  so  high  in  ahaped  leaves,  red  berries,  and  tiiick  orwpiBg 

the  air,  the  careful  mother  announces  the  enemy  root-stocks.    The   0,  pahutnt  u  AJOl&n^ 

with  a  little  inward  moan,  and  watches  him  marshy  places  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  if 

with  a  steady  and  attentive  look ;  but,  if  he  common  in  cold  bogs  in  the  northern  Unitad 

approadi,    her    note   becomes   earnest    and  States.    Its  seeds  are  surrounded  with  jeOj.  Ia 

alarmed,  and  her  outcries  are  redoubled.    No  Sweden  its  root  is  dried,  and  fomiahcs  a  bod  of 

inhabitants  of  a  yard  seem  posekossed  of  such  a  meal  from  which  bread  is  made.  The  0.  jSt^ 

variety  of  expression  and  so  copious  a  language  pica  was  introduced  into  England  from  tiie 

as  common  poultry.    Take  a  chicken  of  4  or  6  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1731.    It  is  also  foood 

days  old,  and  hold  it  at  a  window  where  there  wild  in  St.  Helena.    Its  large  spathe  ia  pan 

are  flies,  and  it  will  immediatelv  aeice  its  prey  white,  surrounding  a  spadix  which  ia  colored 

with  littie  twitterings  of  complacency;  but  if  deeply  yellow  by  its  antheriferous  flewen  Its 

you  tender  it  a  wasp  or  a  bee,  at  once  ita  note  often  cultivated,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beanth 

becomes  harsh  and  expresnve  of  disapprobation  fill  of  aroideous  plants.    Being  bard^,  it  vHI 

and  a  sense  of  danger.    When  a  pullet  is  ready  live  in  temperate  regicms,  growing  in  gnat 

to  lay,  she  intimates  the  event  by  a  joyous  and  vigor  in  the  ordinary  apartments  of  a  booff, 

easy  soft  note.     Of  all  the  events  of  their  life,  and  may  be  made  to  blossom  all  the  year  ro^ 

that  of  laying  seems  to  them  the  most  impor-  OALLAN,  a  municipal   borough,  wsM 

tant;  for  no  sooner  has  a  hen  disburdened  her*  town,  and  parish,  on  King's  river,  ca  of  £3* 

self  than  she  rushes  forth  with  a  sort  of  dam*  kenny,  Ireland.    One-thira  of  the  inhabitaati 

orous  joy,  which  the  cock  and  the  rest  oi  his  of  the  town  are   aaid  to  be  without  regoltf 

mistresses  immediately  adopt.    The  tumult  is  employment    It  has  been  the  scene  of  lotfT 

not   confined  to  the   flamily  concerned,  but  battles,  and  in  1650  waa  taken  by  Gromm. 

catches  from  jrard  to  yard,  and  apreads  to  every  It  gives  the  titie  of  viscount  to  the  Flddiog 

homestead  witJhin  hearing,  till  at  last  the  whole  family.    Pop.  8,100. 

village  is  in  an  uproar.    Aa  soon  aa  a  hen  be-  OALLANA^r  Oalahna,  a  town  and  distnd 

comes  a  mother,  ner  new  relation  demands  a  of  Soodan,  N.  W.  Africa.    It  b  situated  tmos; 

new  language ;  she  then  runs  clucking  and  the  mountains  of  the  Bataka  range,  a  fpua 

screaminga^ut,  and  seems  agitated,  aa  if  pes-  which  branches  from  the  mountains  of  Koogi 

eessed.    The  father  of  the  Smily  has  also  a  and  terminates  in  the  Sahara.                      . 

considerable  vocabuLiry;  if  he  finds  food,  he  CALLAO,  or  Oallao  ds  Lua,  a  town  oi 

calls  a  favorite   to  share  it;  and  if  a  bird  Peru,  6  miles  W.  of  Lima,  of  which  it  is  tM 

of  prey  pass  over,  with  a  warning  voice  he  port;  pop.  7,000.    The  original  town  waa  eo- 
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tireff  damoMifld  and  SDbmmed  by  an  earth-  trayels  in  India,  ^'Three  Months  In  the  Envi- 

qoafce  in  1746,  and  at  low  tides  its  ruins  are  ronsof  Borne," '^Memoirs of  PoixaBin,*'&o.    Her 

ctiU  Tisilile  in  the  hay.    The  ezistinff  town  con-  2d  hnshand  taming  her  attention  to  the  fine 

isto  only  of  low  houses,  slightiy  bnilt,  plastered  arts,  she  published  in  1886  *'  Essays  toward  the 

rith  mod,  and  with  their  windows  in  the  roof.  History  of  Painting.*' 

Its  oommeroe  is  considerable ;  lines  of  steamers  CALLE,  La,  a  seaport  of  Algeria,  pop.  800, 

eooneet  it  with  Chili,  Panama,  dbc. ;  the  prindpal  in  the  province  of  Ckxnstantine.    It  is  bnilt  on 

exports  are  bollion,  cotton,  soap,  bark,  and  a  peninsula  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  the 

irooL    Gallao  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the  pnncipal  seat  of  the  French  coral  fishery. 

Spaniards  in  Sonth  America.  OAUJJA,  Fbux  dxx.  Bkt,  conde  de  Cal- 

OALLAWAT.  L  Asonth-westem  ooontyof  deron,  a  Spanish  general,  bom  in  1750.  died 
Kentocky,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee  about  1820,  difttin^idied  himself  in  Mexico  by 
lirer,  here  nnTigable  by  steamboats ;  area,  450  quelling  the  insurrection  instigated  in  1810  by 
flq.  m.  Level  and  hilly  grounds  divide  the  sur-  Midalgo.  whq  was  on  the  point  of  seizins  the 
face  ahnost  eoually.  The  soil,  which  possesses  city  of  Mesdco,  when  Oalleja  was  charged  by 
ooDsiderable  fertility,  produces  tobacco,  corn,  the  viceroy  Yenegas  to  oppose  his  progress, 
and  oata,  and  in  1850  yielded  406,785  bushels  After  encounters,  in  which  both  parties  strove 
of  Indian  com.  8,414  of  wheat  64,450  of  to  surpass  each  other  in  a  display  of  crael^  and 
oata,  667,881  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  18,687  of  bratality,  Oalleja  succeeded  in  defeating  Hidal- 
wool.  There  were  10  com  and  flour  mDls,  6  go^s  army,  and  on  Jan.  2, 1812,  he  took  posses- 
saw  millfl,  2  tanneries,  24  churches,  and  880  sion  of  the  principal  fortress  Zitaquaro,  and 
pnpHs  attending  public  schools.  Formed  in  massacred  the  inhabitants.  Hidalgo,  who  fell 
1821,  and  named  in  honor  of  OoL  Richard  Oal-  near  Guadd^jara,  was  succeeded  bv  the  priest 
laway,  one  of  the  early  settiers  of  the  state.  Morelos,  who  defended  OuautlaAmupas  against 
Pbp.  in  I860;  8,096,  of  whom  992  were  slaves,  the  attack  of  Oalleja  with  great  bi;|very  until 
Capital,  Murray.  II.  An  eastern  county  of  IDs-  May  2, 1812,  when  fiunine  forced  lum  to  sur- 
floiui,  bounded  on  the  8.  by  the  MLssouri  river,  render.  Oallq|a  again  signalized  his  victory  by 
and  having  an  area  of  748  sq.  m.  The  snrfiiuse  acts  of  barbarism,  and  was  rewarded  for  hiB 
it  moderately  uneven,  and  about  i  of  it  seal,  March  4, 1818,  by  the  appointment  of  vice- 
it  occupied  by  prairie  land.  The  soil  is  uni-  roy,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  to  alienate 
foraify  fertfle,  and  the  staples  are  wheat,  corn,  the  fSoelings  of  uie  Mexicans  by  his  relentiess 
oita,  tobaooo,  hemp,  horses,  cattie,  and  mules,  rigor.  The  priest  Morelos  fell  into  his  hands 
The  productions  in  1850  were  811,885  bushelsof  and  was  shot,  Dec  22, 1815.  Subsequentiy  he 
Indian  com,  60,178  of  wheat,  184,418  of  oats,  promulgated  an  amnesty,  but  as  he  was  unable 
886,800  Iba.  of  tobacco,  and  177,869  of  butter,  to  restore  peace  to  the  distracted  country,  he 
Ihoe  were  86  com  and  flour  nulla,  6  saw  mills,  was  recalled,  Sept.  20. 1816.  On  his  retum  to 
6  wo(rfIen  £Mstories,  1  newspaper  office,  81  Bpiun  he  was  createa  conde  de  Oalderon,  and 
diurches,  and  1.717  pupils  attending  public  in  Jan.  1820,  while  preparing  to  sail  from  Oadiz 
schools.  OoaL  iron,  limestone,  and  potter'a  againsttherevolutionistsofParaguay.  his  troops 
day  are  found  in  various  places,  and  in  large  having  mutinied,  he  was  captured  and  remained 
quaotities.  Organized  in  1820.  Pop.  in  1856,  prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  the  Isla  de  Leon  until 
15,906,  of  whom  4^527  were  slaves.  Oapital,  the  insurrection  was  quelled  b^  Ferdinand  Yll., 
Fulton.  when  he  died,  soon  aher  havmg  recovered  Ins 

CALLOOTT,  Sib  Augustus  Wall,  an  Eng-  liberty, 

hsh  landacane  painter,  bom  at  Kensington  in  OAXLENDER,  Jambs  Thomfsok,  a  political 

1779,  died  tnere,  Nov.  25, 1844.    His  prindpal  writer,  bom  in  Sootiand,  died  at  Richmond,  Y ir- 

prodnctions   are  ^^  Returning  from  Market,*'  gtnia,  in  July,  1808.  For  along  time  he  was  editor 

"^  Waiting  for  the  Passage  Boat,"  ''  The  Ferry,"  of  the  '<  Richmond  Recorder,"  and  distinguished 

Ac.    In  his  well-known  pictive,  '*  Harvest  in  Mmself  by  his  virulent  attadu  upon  the  admin- 

the  Higldanda,"  the  figures  were  painted  bv  istrations  oi  Washington  and  Aoams.    He  also 

Tandaeer.    His  '^Raphaiel  and  the  Fomarina"  published  tho  *^Proq>ect  before  us,"  *^  Political 

irss  cireolated  by  the  London  art-union  among  progress  of  Britain,"  and  '^Sketches  of  American 

Iti  sabecribers  in  1848,  in  an  engraving  bylX  History."  He  was  at  one  time  a  Mend  of  Jeffer- 

Stock8.-^OHN  Wall,  an  English  musiuilcom-  son,  but  became  his  enemy  and  calumniator.   He 

poser,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Ken-  was  drowned  in  the  James  river  while  bathing. 

lington  in  1766^  died  m  May,  1821,  assisted  in  OATJJORATIDAa  a  Spartan,    succeeded 

1787  in  forming  the  glee  dub,  and  excelled  par-  Lysander,  B.  0. 406,  in  the  command  of  the 

ttoularly  in  that  branch  of  national  music.    ?rhe  Lacedamonian  fleet  asainst  the  Athenians,  bv 

degree  of  doctor  of  music  was  conferred  on  whom  he  was  defeated  off  the  At^ussb;  ana, 

Um  in  1700.    In  1805  he  published  his'*  Musi-  thrown    overboard   in   the   action,   he   was 

eal  Grammar,^'  and  his  cnoicest  conqxisitions  drowned.    Oallicratidas  was  a  Spartan  to  the 

were  brought  out  in  1824,  after  his  death. —  core.    When  asked  what  sort  of  men  the  loni- 

Maioa,  bom  1788,  died  1842,  was  a  daughter  ans  were,  he  replied,  "Bad  freemen,  but  ezcel- 

of  CvpL  Dundas,  married  to  Oapt.  Graham,  lent  slaves." 

after  whose  death  she  manied  Sir  Augustus  OALLl£RES,  Frakcois  ds,  a  French  diplo- 

CaUcott.     She  published  an  account  of  her  matist  and  author,  bom  in  Thorigny,  in  lower 
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KormandT,  ICay  14,  16i6,  died  in  Paris,  Hay  of  Jimo  on  their  idand ;  anotiher  formed  t  put 

6, 1717.    He  was  sent  to  jPoland  in  1672,  for  of  the  festival  celebrated  by  the  PtorrhaiuDsm 

the  purpose  of  advanoing  LongaeviUe's  daim  to  Aroadia*  in  honor  of  Geres  Elenonia ;  and  a  8d 

the  Polish  throne.    He  officiated  as  ambassador  oooorrea  among  the  EleansL  In  tibelart,  howefcr, 

in  Holland^  and  was  present  at  the  signing  of  only  men  contended;  and  the  most  beaQtifol 

thetreaty  of  Ryswiok,  Sept  20, 1697.  man  reoeiTed  a  suit  of  armor  whidi  be  dedi- 

OATiLlMAOHUS.    I.  A  Greek  architect  and  cated  to  Minerva^  and  on  his  way  to  the  temple 

statuary,  supposed  to  have  lived  before  896  was  encompassed  by  his  Mends  and  sdoned 

B.  0.,  and  saia  to  have  invented  the  Oorinthian  with  ribbons  and  a  myrtle  wreath, 

column.    11.  An  Alexandrine  grammarian  and  0ALLISTHENE8,  of  Olynthos,  a  pnpfl  asd 

poet,  bom  at  Oyrene,  in  Africa,  lived  in  the  relation  of  Aristotle,  by  whose  recommeDdi- 

reigns  of  Ptolemy  Phuadelphus  and  Euergetes,  tion  he  accompanied  Alexander  the  Greet  to 

and  was  chief  librarian  of  the  celebrated  Alex-  Ana.     He  often  expressed  disapprobation  to 

andrian  library,  from  260  until  240  B.  0.,  when  Alexander,  and  at  length,  when  um  conqoeror 

he  died.    For  some  time  he  had  Wept  a  school  had  adopted  the  pomp  and  the  hmnOiating  oere- 

at  Alexandria,  and  numbered  among  his  pupils  monial  of  the  Persian  court,  Oallisthenes  Dot 

ihtitoethenes,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  and  only  freely  uttered  his  own  hidignation,  but 

ApoUonius  Rhodins.    Only  6  hymns  and  78  excited  dii^leasnre  among  the  sol^en.    He  ins 

epigrams  remain  of  his  numerous  writings.  put  to  death  by  command  of  Alexander.   Of 

OALLINGER,  a  strong  British  fortress  in  the  several  histories  which  he  wrote,  no  one  has 

Bundelcund,  fflidostan,  built  on  the  summit  of  come  down  to  us ;  but  one  of  the  most  popalir 

a  mountain  1,280  feet  above  the  sea,  is  about  6  of  the  medissval  romances,  filled  with  tiaditioDi 

miles  in  circuit.    After  the  British  had  taken  and  fancies  concerning  the  oriental  life  of  Alex- 

possession  of  all  the  surrounding  district,  they  ander,  has  been  attributed  to  him. 

were  obllg^  to  lay  regular  siege  to  this  fortress,  0Al4LISTH£NI08(Gr.  icoXXor,  beauty,  v^nw, 

and  toolc  it  with  great  difficulty  and  after  many  strength),  a  system  of  exerdses  which  bei 

efforts,  Feb.  28, 1812.    In  earner  times  it  had  for  its  oqject  the  development  of  i^hynd 

resisted  sieges  more  than  10  years  long.  grace  and  vigor.    The  callisthenic  exerciMa,i«- 

0ALLINU8,  of  Ephesus,  the  earliest  Greek  quiring  lees  violence  of  muscular  action  then  the 

elegiac  poet,  lived  about  700  B.  0.    One  of  his  ordinary   gymnastics,   are  considered  to  be 

elegies  consisting  of  21  lines  is  extant,  having  better  adapted  to  the  more  delicate  ofgaoizitioa 

been  preserved  by  StobeDUS.  of  females,  and  are  generaUv  confined  in  thdr 

OALUOPE,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  muse  application  to  that  sex.    Their  purpose  is  to 

of  epic  poetry,  named  from  the  sweetness  of  her  give  equal  development  to  all  the  volantiiT 

voice.    She  is  represented  in  andent  art  as  bear-  musdes,  and  thus  produce  that  harmony  of 

ing  a  tablet  and  stilus,  waiting  to  record  heroic  action  on  which  depends  not  only  health,  bat 

deeds.    She  is  particularly  associated  in  the  regularity  of  proportion  and  grace  of  moTemeDt 

ancient  statues  with  Homer.  Calisthenics  may  be  practised  mediately  or  im- 

CALLIOPE,  a  steam  musical  instrument,  in-  mediiutely,  with  or  without  apparatus.  All  the 
vented  by  Mr.  Joiihua  C.  Stoddard,  of  Worces-  apparatus  required,  when  used,  is  a  strong  chiir« 
ter,  Mass.  Valve  chambers  are  arranged  along  a  snort  roller  fixed  in  sockets  near  the  top  of 
the  top  of  a  steam  chest  or  cytinder,  each  an  open  doorway,  a  light  wooden  staff,  ihotit 
one  famished  with  a  double  metallic  valvei  4^  feet  in  length  and  |>  an  inch  in  dim* 
seated  steam-tight  without  packing.  A  small  eter,  a  pair  of  light  dumb  beOs,  a  hair  nut- 
stem  passes  from  each  of  the  valves  through  the  tress,  a  couple  of  square  weights,  and  8  pv * 
chamber  to  the  outdde,  by  which  the  valve  may  allel  bars.  The  exercises  with  these  are  sm* 
by  slight  pressure  be  opened;  the  pressure  nle,  and  can  be  readily  learned  in  a  lesson  or  tvo 
taken  of^  it  instanUy  doses.  Over  each  valve  nrom  a  teacher,  or,  in  fact,  from  any  of  w 
is  a  steam  whistie,  each  having  its  own  tone,  numerous  manuals  published  on  the  eabieci 
A  cylinder  with  cogs,  like  tliat  of  a  mudo  box.  They  are  difficult  to  describe,  however,  withoat 
is  so  placed  as  to  lot  the  vdves  as  it  revolves,  the  aid  of  diagrams.  In  the  chair  «<^^ 
and  thus  produce  tunes.  By  recent  improve-  the  pupil  plants  her  feet  at  some  distance,  m 
ments  the  tunes  may  be  played  by  striking  keys  then  leans  forward  on  tiptoe,  and  rests  her  bends 
similar  to  those  of  a  piano.  upon  the  back  of  the  chdr.    The  exercise  c(^ 

CALLIPHON.  a  Greek  Epicurean  or  rather  suts  m  moving  the  body  dowly  backward  m 

eclectic  philosopher,  who  taught  that  the  high-  forward  between  the  two  fixed  points  of  tbe 

est  good  of  man  consists  in  a  union  of  virtue  toes  on  the  floor  and  the  hands  on  the  1^^ 

and  bodily  pleasure.  the  chdr.    This  dmple  manoeuvre  is  adminblT 

CALLIRRHOE,    a  fountdn   near  Athens,  adapted  for  the  expansion  of  the  chest,  end  Uie 

cdled  also  Enneacrunus,  because  its  waters  devdopment  of  all  the  musdes  of  the  trasc  a 

were  distributed  by  9  channdSb    It  still  bears  the  body.    In  the  roller  exercise  the  popil  sUj- 

its  ancient  name.  pends  hersdf  by  her  hands  a  few  inches  abore 

CALLISTEIA,  festivals  among  the  andent  the  floor,  and  swings  in  this  position,  or  oov^ 

Greeks  at  which  the  prize  of  b^uty  was  ad*  her  grasp  dtemately  firom  aide  to  side.   Th)S 

judged  to  the  frurest.    One  of  these  contests  however,  is  an  exercise  which,  however  ft^^^i^ 

was  hdd  by  the  Lesbian  women  in  the  temple  able  to  strength|  will  not  be  oonsidsred  so  ooo- 
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diidT8  tobettoty  by  thoM  fkir  dames  who  value  oomnlioatdd,  attd,liilkot,are  no  more  than  those 
the  hand  of  luxury,  with  its  soft  and  lily-white  usual  in  the  ordinary  exerdse  of  oar  limbs, 
textarsi  more  than  the  hard  palm  of  utility.    A  GallisthenioS)  however,  by  reducing  these  to  a 
great  number  of  gracefbl  and  strengthening  system,  insure  an  equal  and  regmar  action  of 
ZDOvements  may  be  made  with  the  8ta£   One  of  the  musdes,  while  tne  oocnpations  or  amuse- 
tfae  best  is  to  hold  it  in  both  hands,  and  pass  it  ments  of  females  are  apt  to  effect  the  reverse, 
successively  over  the  head  to  the  right  and  left^  and  thus  cause  both  distortion  and  ill  heslth. 
bringing  it  down  eadi  time  below  the  middle  It  is  essential  that  all  these  exercises  shoiUd  be 
of  the  person,  in  front  or  behind.    The  dumb  practised,  if  in-doors,  in  well-ventilated  halls  or 
beOs,  being  grasped  by  the  hands,  are  to  be  apartments ;  for  without  pure  air,  great  muscu- 
moved    forward   and  backward   horizontally  lar  activi^  is  more  conducive  to  disease  than 
from   the  chest,  or  with  the  arms  below  the  health. — ^The  practical  utility  of  all  gymnastys 
hipsL  to  be  moved  droularly  about  the  body,  is  much  intcnrfered  with  by  the  early  weariness 
imtil  tfaej  meet  before  and  behmd.    The  exer-  of  the  pupU  with  the  uniformity  of  the  move- 
cise  on  tiie  mattress  consists  merely  in  raising  ments.    Without  the  discipline  of  a  teacher,  it 
the  person  firom  a  horizontal  to  a  sitting  pos-  is  difficult  to  secure  a  long  persistence  in  Uie  ex- 
ture,  wlula  the  arms  and  legs  are  extendi,  and  erdses.    It  is  weU,  therefore,  to  vary  them,  or 
not  used  to  ud  in  the  movement.    The  square  to  associate  with  them  as  much  as  possible 
weights  may  be  used  in  most  cases  like  the  the  idea  of  amusement    In  fact,  there  is  no 
dumb  bdk.    They  have,  however,  the  peculiar  better  callisthenic  apparatus  than  manv  of  the 
advantage  of  a  form  which  allows  of  thmr  being  ordinary  playthings,  such  as  the  battledoor  and 
placed  open  the  head.    This  is  one  of  the  best  shuttlecock,  the  cup  and  ball,  and  the  "  graces.*' 
DoasiUe  meaoa  of  giving  uprightness  to  the  Horseback  exerdse,  which  is  now  confinMl  to  the 
ngnre^  as  in  thus  balancing  a  weight,  the  spine  opulent,  ought,  as  it  might  economicallv,  to  be 
is  neoesssrily  brought  by  the  muscles  of  the  introduced  mto  every  school ;  and  swimming, 
back  into  a  straight  position.    The  negro  wo-  which  is  ahnost  entirely  neglected  by  the  femsle 
men  of  the  South,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  carrv-  sex— everywhere  except  in  the  Sandwich  isl- 
ing  heavy  hardens  on  their  head,  are  remark-  ends,  where  it  is  now,  however,  fast  disappearing 
able  for  erectness  of  body.   The'parallel  bars  are  before  a  dviliaation,  barbarous  at  least  in  this 
2  poles  fiutened  at  their  ends  to  the  floor  and  reepect— should  be  taught  to  every  girl,  and 
the  ceiling^  at  a  proper  distance  apart,  and  of  a  practised  universally.   Ling,  the  Sweoish  writer 
thickness  to  be  readily  grasped  by  the  hands  of  on  c^mnastios  and  callisthenics,  has  written  en- 
the  pupil,  which  being  done,  we  moves  the  thusiastically  upon  the  advantage  of  systematic 
body  backward  and  forward  between  them,  muscular  exercise  in  the  cure  of  disease.    Many 
Every  necessary  exercise,   however,  can   be  ofthoseailmentsto  which  females  are  peculiar- 
practised  without  the  use  of  apparatus  of  any  lyHable  are  owing  to  the  neglect  of  proper  physi- 
kind,  and  the  qrstem  of  callisthenics  founded  cal  training,  and  may  be  cured,  douotless,  oy  the 
on  this  basis  is   probably  best  for   general  proper  impucation  of  callistheuicsi  Most  of  these 
adopdon,  as  less  liable  to  abuse  from  the  in-  fenuJe  msorders  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
temperate  zeal  of  the  pupil,  and  more  calcu-  weakness  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  a  proper 
lated  to  preserve  the  ro  Kokw^  the  beautiful,  strengtiiening  of  them  by  exercise  would,  no 
which  few  women  will  be  persusded  to  exchange  doub^  remove  the  cause, 
for  any  Mquisidon  of  a^cmff.  strength.  Whenap-  OALLISTOj  an  Arcadian  nvmph,  a  compan- 
paratoa  is  used,  the  effi)rt  is  more  violent,  and  ion  of  Diana  m  the  chase,  beloved  by  Jupiter, 
the  muscles  may  become  so  prominently  devel-  to  whom  she  bore  a  son  Areas.    To  conceal  the 
oped  as  to  cause  the  absorption  of  the  soft  eel-  amour,  Jupiter  metamorphosed  her  into  a  she 
lolar  tissue  which  cushions  the  human  frame,  bear.    Juno  discovered  the  truth,  and  caused 
and  which,  by  its  abundance  in  the  female,  Diana  to  shoot  the  bear.    Jupiter  placed  Oal- 
gives  that  beantifhl  and  distinctive  roundness,  listo,  under  the  name  of  Arctos,  among  the  stars, 
and  fulness  to  her  form.    The  constant  handling  CALLISTBATUS,  the  Athenian  orator  by 
of  the  hard  material  of  the  iq)parAtus,  also,  is  apt  whose  eloquence  Demosthenes  was  so  impressed 
to  produce  not  only  a  disproportionate  enlarge-  that  he  abandoned  the  study  of  philosophy, 
ment  of  the  hand,  but  so  to  coarsen  its  texture,  and  determined  to  devote  himself  to  oratory, 
that  most  of  our  fashionable  ladies  would  con-  He  was  banished  in  the  year  861  B.  C,  and 
nder  health,  bought  at  such  a  price,  a  dear  pur-  upon  his  return  to  the  city  was  put  to  death, 
chase.  The  callisthenic  exercises  without  appa-  OAIXON,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  sculptors, 
ratos  consist  in  regular  and  systematio  move-  a  native  of  the  island  of  .£gina,  lived  about 
mentsoftbe  whole  body.  The  head  and  the  trunk  the  year  516  B.  0.    His  statues  were  wrought 
are  moved  up  snd  down,  forward  and  back-  in  marble,  bronze,  and  wood, 
ward,  to  the  right  and  left;  the  arms  and  legs,  OALI/)T,  Jaoquxs,  a  French  engraver,  bom 
and  hands  and  feet,  are  also  so  exercised  that  in  1592  at  Nancy,  died  there  in  1635.  His  early 
every  voluntary  muscle  is  brought  into  action,  passion  for  art  was  opposed  by  his  father,  who 
The  object  being  to  give  an  equal  muscular  de-  was  the  }ierald-at-arms  of  the  duchy  of  Lor- 
velopmentto  the  whole  frame,  the  exercises  are  raine.    Jacques  made  his  escape  to  Florence, 
90  arranged  that  each  part  of  the  body  has  its  where  he  entered  the  studio  of  Remigio  Canta 
■hare  in  turn.    None  of  the  movements  are  Gallina.   He  was,  however,  compelled  to  return 
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home,  only  to  escape  agnin.    Bat  agun  lie  thennioiL  Louis  AVin.,  during  MiexQe  from 

was  brought   back  to  Nancy  by  hia  oldest  France,  resided  at  Calmar  in  1804:,  and  erected 

brother,  who  lay  in  ambnsh  for  him  at  Turiiu  tliere  a  tablet  in  honor  of  Gnstavos. 
finally,  his  father  yielded  to  his  dedre ;  he       OALMET,  Auoitbtiv,  a  French  sdiolar  and 

resumed  his  studies  in  Italy,  and  eventually  Benedictine  of  the  oontfregation  of  6t  Vsonfla, 

acquired  great  celebrity  as  an  engraver.    H^  ex-  bom  Feb.  26, 1672.  died  in  Paris,  Oct  SO,  1757. 

ecuted  over  1,600  plates,  and  made  himself  very  He  began  to  study  tneology  in  theprioiy  of  Breo* 

popular  by  etchings  which  illustrated  the  life  il,  but  learned  Hebrew  under  Faoer,  a  Lutbe^ 

and  manners  of  the  people.    He  excelled  also  as  an  divine.   In  1698  he  was  appointed  to  inBtntct 

a  painter,  but  his  universal  reputation  depends  the  younger  monks  of  Moyen-Moutier  in  tbeol- 

mainly  on  his  engravings  of  the  temptation  of  ogy :  in  1704  he  became  director  of  the  abbej 

St.  Anthony,  his  fairs  of  Nancy,  his  battles  and  <n  Munster,  where  he  exponnded  the  ScriptnrH; 

sieges,  his  punishments,  and  a  few  others.  and  he  passed  thence  to  the  abbey  of  6t  Leo* 

CALLUS,  anv  preternatural  hardness  in  the  pold,  near  Nancy,  in  1711,  and  to  that  of  B^Dones 

body,  particularly  of  the  skin,  as  on  the  hands  or  m  Lorraine  in  1728.    He  was  aetivelj  engaged 

feet,  from  friction  or  pressure.    The  hardened  in  his  duties  till  his  death,  honored  bj  iJl  for 

edges  of  a  wound  or  ulcer  are  also  termed  callus ;  his  piety  and  simplicity,  and  held  in  regard  erea 

but  the  most  common  application  of  the  word  by  Voltaire.    He  devoted  himself  laborioody  to 

is  to  the  new  growth  of  osseous  matter  around  archseological,  historical,  and  thecdogical  studio^ 

and  between  Uie  extremities  of  fractured  bones,  and  left  many  learned  works,  amone  which  is  )at 

serving  to  unite  them.   The  mode  of  reparation  celebrated  ^*  Dictionary  of  tiie  Bible/* 
is  attended  by  tiiie  following  changes:  1.  Extra-       OALMUOKS,  the  most  numerous  and  ode- 

vasation  of  blood  where  uie  bone  is  fractured,  brated  people  of  the  Mongol  race,  inhabitxn; 

After  this  is  absorbed,  liquor  sanguinis  is  effused,  parts  of  Asia  and  eastern  Europe,  and  bdoogiiy 

and  assumes  t^e  position  which  the  blood  had  oc*-  to  the  empires  of  Ohina  and  Ruaida.   Th«7 

cupied.  2.  This  consolidates,  and  the  watery  por-  were  formerly  called  the  JSleutes;  the  Tartus 

tionbeingabsorbed,tbe  rest  becomes  organissed.  call  them  £7uiUmiL  or  apostates;  and  they 

8.  This  period  of  plastic  exudation  lasts  8  or  10  call  themselves  Derhen  Eret^  ot  the  4  allie& 

days,  and  then  becomes  quasi-oartilaginous.  4.  They  are  divided  into  4  prindpal  hordes:  tbe 

This  mass  contracts,  increases  in  density,  and  Ehokhots,  numbering  40,000  families,  who  la- 

gradually  becomes  what  is  commonly  termed  habit  eastern  Thibet  and  the  enviroua  of  Eoko 

bone,  but  it  is  not  true  bone,  though  very  Nor,  which  they  r^ard  as  their  natire  seat; 

hard  and  strong.  6.  The  ossification  or  solid!-  the  Dzoungares,  or  Soongars,  giving  their  dsdm 

fication  advances  from  the  periphery,  and  the  to  the  country  Boongaria,  having  from  80,000 

fractured  extremities  are  now  surrounded  by  a  to  80,000  families,  and  formwly  the  richot  and 

bony  case  termed  the  provisional  callus.  6.  most  powerful  of  the  hordes;  the  Derbets,  or 

After  this  is  formed,  continuity  is  truly  restored  Tchoros,  who  migrated  fh>m  Soongaria  in  lOSl, 

by  the  formation  of  what  is  called  definitive  established  themselves  on  the  upper  Tobol,  b^* 

callus  or  true  bone,  which  takes  place  between  came  vassals  of  Russia,  and  during  tha  last 

the  fractured  extremities.  7.  Finally,  the  provi-  century  took  possession  of  the  steppe  betwca 

sional  callus  is  absorbed  and  disappears.    It  was  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  where  thejr  now  fono 

formed  merely  to  serve  as  anatural  case  or  splint  16,000  families,  and  are  associated  with  tha 

to  maintain  the  broken  extremities  in  their  Oossacksof  theDon;  andtheTorgotSjOrpriDh 

position,  while  the  osseous  reoaration  was  pro-  live  tribe  of  Soongaria,  who  migrated  to  the 

oeeding  to  restore  the  natural  unity  and  conti-  Volga  to  the  number  of  65,000  families  in  16^ 

nuity  of  Btructure.    The  provisional  callus  is  but  in  consequence  of  vexations  received  from 

not  true  bone,  but  a  hard  substance  resembling  Bnssian  agents,  returned  in  1771  to  the  banbof 

ivory  or  bony  structure.  the  Emba.    The  Galmucks  are  described  as  ooa 

OALLT,  PnsBB,  a  French  theologian,  bom  of  the  ugliest  in  appearance  of  all  the  tribeaoi 

near  Argentan,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  men.    They  are  small  and  thin,  with  bron 

century,  died  Dec.  81, 1709.    He  was  the  first  complexion,  round  faces,  piercing  eyes  set  near 

personinFrance  who  accepted  fully  the  philos-  together,  thick  lips,  wide  noe^ils,  prqjeetiitf 

ophy  of  Descartes,  for  which  he  was  exiled  cheek  bones,  large  and  prominent  ears,  m 

for  12  years  to  MouHns.    He  published  several  black,  thick,  and  bristling  nair,  which  is  sba^ 

works  uponphiloBophical  and  theological  t02>ic8,  frran  the    greater  part  of  the  head.    Their 

and  also  edited  the  De  PhUMophim  OmwlcUiane  n^iness  is  their  title  to  purity  of  race.   Wf 

al  Boethius.  are  descendants  of  the  Scythian  barbaritfs » 

OALMAR,  or  KALyAW,  a  seaport  town  of  antiquity,  and  of  Uie  Huns  who  under  Mm 

Sweden,  pop.  6,846,  on  the  strait  separating  the  terrified  the  southern  nations  of  EoroM  «< 

island  of  Oeland  from  the  continent,  190  miles  mnch  by  their  hideous  aspect  as  by  their  ftro- 

a  S.  W.fix)m  Stockhohn.  Here,  in  1897,  was  con-  dty.    They  ar«  slothfhl,  but  intelligeDt,  conoai» 

duded  the  treaty  known  as  the  *' Union  of  Oal-  violent,  and  decdtfol-thoo^bospitabla   }}^7 

mar,*^  which  united  the  8  kingdoms  of  Sweden,  have  extraordinary  ddicacy  of  senaS)  ^^P®^''^ 

Denmark,  and  Norway  under  Margaret,  dangh-  of  sight,  and  their  memory  Is  sneh  that  n^^J* 

ter  of  Waldemar  HI.    Here  also,  in  1620,  Gus-  them  know  by  heart  the  songs  of  ^^^J^ 

tavus  Vasa  disembarked  to  put  a  final  end  to  and  long  passages  from  thehr  aaored  bocD  tfn 
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utetl  epioa.    They  are  nomadio,  dweQinff  in  other  of  1  eqnWalent  of  chlorine  and  1  of  mer- 

Moieal  tents,  irhich  they  arrange  in  straight  cnry,  Hg.  CI.    The  name  c^omel  is  probably 

fines  like  the  streets  of  a  town.    Their  costume  derived  from  the  Greek  words  jcoXor,  fair,  and 

VQ&Dy  oonsista  of  small  kid  boots,  short  tron-  ^cXas,  black ;  a  black  mixture  being  produced 

Kn,  a  jacket  with  narrow  sleeves,  and  a  large  in  the  process  of  preparing  it  by  rubbing  mer- 

dosk.    Their  anns  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  cury  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  this,  when 

kno^  and  sometimes  guns,  scymitars,  and  pis-  subjected  to  heat,  yielding  the  white  sublimate 

tob.    They  devote  themselves  to  the  chase  and  calomel.   It  occurs  as  an  ore  of  mercury,  which 

tofidiing^  and  their  principal  riches  consist  in  is  c^ed  horn-quicksilver,  found  in  the  auiok- 

bofws  and  sheep.    They  are  almost  always  on  silver  mines  of  Adria  in  Oamiola,  Almaaen  in 

boneback,  and  have  bow-legs,  with  their  feet  Spain,  and  other  localities. .  It  is  in  the  form  of 

tamed  toward  each  other.    In  war  they  make  a  crystalline  sublimation^  coating  other  sub- 

their  expeditions  by  ni^t,  attack  suddenly  and  stances,  and  of  grammar  structure.    It  is  also 

massacre  their  enemies^  and  retreat  with  booty.  orystalHzed  in  quadrangular  prisms,  of  yellowish 

Then*  ancient  religion  is  Lamaism,  though  they  gray  and  ash-gray  colors.    Its  hardness  is  1-2, 

have  generally  embraced  Buddhism,  and  a  few  and  specific  gravity  6.482. —  As  prepared  for 

isolated  branches  of  them  have  been  converted  medicinal  purposes,  calomel  is  either  obtained  as 

to  Christianity  or  Mohammedanism.     Their  a  powder  by  precipitation,  or  is  reduced  to  a 

priesta,  or  ghUongt^  ezerdse  great  influence  powdered  state  from  ^e  crystalline  cake  ob- 

among  them,  but  thdr  oppressions  have  been  tained  by  sublimation.    It  is  a  substance  with- 

much  diminished  in  the  Russian  possessions  by  out  taste  or  smell,  insoluble  in  water,  ether, 

several  ukases  of  the  czar.    Russia  founded,  in  and  alcohol,  and  becomes  black  by  exposure, 

1829,  a  special  school  for  the  education  of  in-  without  undergoing  chemical  change.    For  this 

terpreten  and  fiinotionaries  among  the  Cal-  reason  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  protected  from 

mn<^  the  light.  It  requires  a  higher  temperature  than 

CALOHARDE,  or  Caioxasda,  Fbavoiboo  corrosive  sublunate  to  volatilize  it,  and  in  the 

Tadm^  eoont  of^  a  Spanish  statesman,  bom  in  sublimation  a  portion  is  converted  into  mercury 

1776  at  YUlel,  in  Aragon,  died  in  Toulouse,  and  the  protochloride.    By  its  entirely  sublim- 

Franoe,  in  1842.     He  was  employed  in  the  ing  when  pure,  non-volatile  substances  that  may 

dBce  of  the  minister  of  justice,  and  was  made  have  been  mixed  with  it,  such  as  salts  of  lime. 

ddrf  of  this   department  during  the   time  bairtes,  or  lead,  may  be  detected.    As  calomel 

when  the  central  junta,  in  order  to  escape  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  corrosive 

from  the  awinr  of  xTapoleon,  sat   at   Seville,  sublimate,  by  which  mixture  it  may  produce 

and  afterward  at  Cadiz.    In  1814,  on  the  re-  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  it  is  espe- 

toni  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  Calomarde  was  made  cially  important  to  test  it  for  this  salt.    A  buff 

eiuef  secretaiT  of  the  department  of  Indian  af-  color  is  an  indication  of  freedom  from  corrosive 

fun.   Here  he  was  convicted  of  bribery,  and  sublimate,  but  the  very  purest  calomel,  as  that 

banlahfld  to  Toledo,  and  afterward  to  Flttnplo-  called-  Jewell's,  is  penectly  white.    If  calomel 

as.   hi  1888  he  received  the  appointment  of  is  washed  in  warm  distilled  water,  and  a  white 

Nerrtfliy  to  the  regency,  and  subsequently  an  precipitate  should  fall  on  the  addition  of  am- 

important   office  in  the  royal  household,  in  monia,  this  indicates  the  presence  of  corrosive 

additioa  to   which  he  was  appointed   min-  sublimate.    Caustic  potash  may  also  be  used 

ister  of  justice.     He  organized  the  corps  of  instead  of  ammonia,  and  will  give  when  cor- 

Realist  vofamteera,  who  proved  efficient  auxili-  rosive  sublimate  is  present  a  yellow  precipi- 

sies  to  the  crown,  recalled  the  Jesuits,  reopened  tate. — Various  processes  are  given  in  the  phar- 

tbe  convents,  and  closed  tiie  universities.    In  macoposias  for   this   preparation.     The  most 

16S8;  when  Ferdinand's  deatJi  was  supposed  to  conmion  method  is  by  sublimation.    This  ma^ 

Ittre  taken  place,  Calomarde  was  the  first  to  be  done  by  mixing  4  parts  of  corrosive  subli- 

bead  his  knee  before  Don  Carlos.    The  king  re-  mate  with  8  parts  of  mereury,  and  rubbing  them 

eofered  fit>m  the  illness  which  for  a  time  had  together  until  the  metallic  globules  entirely  dis- 

lireatened  his  life,  but  lingered  in  a  semi-idiotio  appear,  and  then  subliming.    The  product  should 

oonditlon :  of  this  Calomarde  took  advantage,  by  be  powdered  and  washed  with  boiling  water  to 

extorting  from  him  his  signature  to  the  act  of  free  it  from  corrosive  sublimate.    The  process  dT 

Dec  81. 1883,  inwhich  Ferdinand  abdicated  in  the  "U.S.PharmacopoBia"  is  as  follows:  *'Take 

&ror  of  Don  Carlos.    When  Ferdinand  reveal-  of  mercury  4  lbs.,  sulphuric  acid  8  lbs.,  chloride 

ed  this  fhmdolent  proceeding,  Calomarde  was  of  sodium  1^  lb.,  distilled  water  a  sufficient 

eipeQed  frtnn  the  capital,  and  banished  to  his  quantity.    Boil  2  lbs.  of  the  mercury  with  the 

•eat  in  Aragon,  and  only  escaped  imprisonment,  sulphuric  acid  until  a  dry,  white  mass  is  left. 

to  which  A  short  time  afterward  he  was  con-  Bub  this,  when  cold,  with  the  remainder  of  the 

deaanfid,  by  escaping  to  France   in  disguise,  mereury  in  an  earthenware  mortar,  until  they 

Here  hoMned^e  rest  of  his  days  in  obscurity,  are  thoroughly  mixed ;  then  add  tiie  chloride 

CALOIIEL.    Merouiy  combinea  with  chlo-  of  sodium,  and  rub  it  with  the  other  ingredients 

fine  in  9  proportions,  forming  the  subchloride  till  all  the  globules  disappear ;  afterward  sub- 

or  calomel,  and  tiie  protochloride  or  corrosive  lime.    Reduce  the  sublimed  matter  to  a  very 

lablimate,  the  one  consistfaig  of  1  equivalent  of  fine  powder,  and  wash  it  frequentiy  with  boil- 

ehlorine  and  2  of  mercnryi  Hg.s  CL,  and  the  ing  oistilled  water,  till  the  washings  afford  no 

YOL.  IV. — 18 
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predpitate  upon  the  addition  of  solution  of  ingratiated  Umself  with  the  aeoond  broUur 

ammonia;  then  dry  it."    A  mode  ofprepara-  of  the  king,  the  comit  of  Artois.    Hehadim* 

tion  in  the  wet  way  is  recommended  hy  Profea-  pressed  them  with  snch  a  hi^  opinion  of  his 

0or  Wheeler  in  the  "Ghemioal  Gazette"  of  political  talent  and  financial  caoadty,  that  they 

Joly,  1654.    The  commercial  corrosive  snbli-  jndged  him  the  only  man  ahle  to  OYeroome 

mate  is  dissolved  in  water  heated  to  122°  F.,  the  difficulties  which  Necker  hunself  had  only 

and  solphorons  add  gas,  ohtiuned  hy  heatins  sacceeded  in  postponing.    He  was  oonaequent* 

coarse   charcoal   powder  with    concentrated  hr,  in  1788,  appointed  comptroller-general  of 

solphnric  acid,  Is  passed  throngh  the  hot  satn-  finance.    His  first  acts  seemed  fdly  to  Josti^ 

rated  solution.    Calomel  in  the  form  of  a  deli-  the  anticipations  of  his  protectors  j  money  was 

cate  powder  and  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  which  abundant  in  the  treasury ;   Oalonne  ^owed 

glistens  in  the  sunlieht,  is  precipitated.    The  himself  ready  to  gratify  the  most  eztravagant 

uquid,  when  saturated  with  the  gas,  is  digested  wishes  of  the  queen  and  the  princes;  no  comp- 

for  a  time,  and  when  cooled  is  filtered  from  the  troller  had  ever  been  so  popular  among  the 

calomel,  which  is  afterward  washed.   This  pro-  courtiers;  and  consequently  none  was  repnt«d 

cess  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  easily  avail*  so  skilfbL     But  this  seeming  prosperity  had 

able  for  making  calomel  in  small  quantities,  been  procured,  not  by  fostering  true  wealth 

The  calomel  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewell  of  London,  in  the  nation,  but  by  ^e  dexterous  man- 

sometimes  called  Howard's,  which  possesses  the  agement  of  extraordinary  resources,  the  fre- 

highest  reputation,  is  prepared  by  cauainff  the  quent  and  at  first  successful  negotiation  of 

vapor  to  come  in  contact  with  steam  in  a  large  loans,  and  the  exhaustion  of  all  branches  of 

receiver.    It  is  thus  entirely  washed  from  cor-  the  revenue.    Such  a  system,  the  only  conse- 

rosive  sublimate,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  quence  of  which  was  to  increase  the  deficit 

condensed  intp  an  impalpable  powder.    Its  ex-  at  a  fearful  rate,  could  not  last  long.  The  hoar 

treme  fineness  appears  to  give  it  more  activity  of  reckoning  came.    Calonne,  being  at  his  wits' 

as  a  medicine  than  is  possessed  by  the  calomel  end,  resolved  to  adopt  the  desperate  means 

obtained  by  levigation  and  elutriation. — ^In  the  of  sunmioning  an  assembly  of  notables.  The 

use  of  calomel  as  a  medicine,  particular  atten-  session  openM  Feb.  2,  1787:  the  comptroDer 

tion  should  be  given  to  its  liability  to  generate  came  out  wit^  his  wonted  boldness,  nnraveQed 

corrosive  sublimate  by  decomposition.     This  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  acknowledgiM 

effect  may  be  produced  by  bitter  almonds  or  that  within  the  last  few  years  the  loans  had 

cherry-laurel  water,  or  any  other  substance  con-  amounted  to  1,260,000,000  livres,  while  the 

taining  hydrocyanic  acid^  being  administered  annual  deficit  had  increased  to  115,000,000, 

simultaneously  with  it.  Nitro-muriatic  acid  pro-  and   declared  that  the  only  remedy  was  to 

duces  the  same  effects,  as  also,  to  some  degree,  reform  altogether  the  financial  system  by  ex* 

the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammoni-  tending  the  taxes  over  tiie  property  of  the 

um.    It  is  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  alkalies  nobles  and  dergy.    These  astounding  disdo- 

and  alkaline  earths.   Oalomel  is  regarded  as  the  sures,  coming  mm  such  a  man,  feU  like  a 

most  valuable  of  the  mercurial  preparations,  thunderbolt  on  the  court;  a  hue  and  cry  was 

though  the  homosopathists  and  some  other  medi-  raised  against  Oalonne,  whom  the  king  at  opce 

cal  innovators  rqject  it    It  is  employed  as  a  dismissed  from  office  and  exiled  to  Lomise. 

purgative,  operating  ohiefiy  upon  the  liver  by  He  afterward  removed  to  England,  where  he 

stimulating  its  secretory  functions.   Being  slow  wrote  several  memoirs  Justificative  of  his  ad* 

in  its  action^  and  liable  to  salivate  if  too  long  ministration;  but  he  had  to  contend  against 

retained,  it  is  usually  administered  with  some  Keeker  and  several  other  able  financiers,  asd 

other  cathartic.    It  is  also  given  as  a  remedy  could  not  but  come  out  second  best    His  repo- 

fbr  wonns,  and  as  an  alterative  in  derangement  tation  for  ability  was  not,  however,  entird? 

of  the  liver  in  small  doses  administered  once  in  mined,  and  he  afterward  became  a  most  active 

24  or  48  hours.   In  yellow  and  malignant  bilious  agent  of  the  French  imi{;rii  at  Coblentx.  As 

fevers,  violent  dysentery,  and  malignant  diolera,  an  adviser  of  his  protector,  the  count  of  Ar| 

it  has  been  effectually  administer^  in  repeated  tois,  he  now  evinced  the  same  boldnen  m 

doses  of  20  grains  or  more  each.   This  use  of  it  ingenuity,  but  also  the  same  levity,  as  in  his 

is  much  approved  in  hot  climates,  though  not  former  lift.    He  ultimately  separated  in  di^gn^ 

so  well  adapted  to  colder  latitudes.  from  his  par^,  and  asked  from  the  first  ooo^ 

OALONNEyCHAKLM  Ai.inraNDRBDK,arrench  Bonaparte,  permission  to   return  to  France, 

statesman,  born  in  1784^  at  Douay,  died  Oct  80,  This  was  granted  but  death  overtook  him  a 

1802,  in  Paris.   Belonging  to  a  good  &mily  he  fbw  weeks  after  his  return, 
was  appointed  to  several  Judicial  offices^  in       OALOBIO(Lat6a/0r,  heat),  the  Da^)efo^De^ 

which  he  gave  evidence  of  quickness  of  mmd,  ly  applied  to  an  imaginary  material  substaiwt^ 

boldness  of  conduct,  and  easy  conscience.    This  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  phenomesa^jf 

became  espedaUy  apparent  in  the  prosecution  heat    As  now  used,  it  is  synonymous  with 

against  La  Ohalotais,  attorney-general  of  Brit-  Hkat,  which  see. 

tany,  in  which  he  played  a  part  neither  just  nor       OALORIMETER  (LaLcalor,  heat,  GT,j»trm 

honorable.    But  he  had  meanwhile  secured  the  measure),  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 

favor  of  infiuenlial  persons,  such  as  the  count  amount  of  heat  in  bodies.    The  first  used  for 

of  Yergennes^  secretary  for  foreign  affiiirs,  and  this  purpose  was  contrived  by  Lavoisier  tfd 
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Laplfloa,  and  was  directed  to  detennining  the  etancM  to  be  tested*    The  globe  was  provided 

annpAratiTB  quantitj  of  heat  developed  by  the  with  a  spout  like  that  from  a  tea-kettle,  and  in 

combustion  of  definite  amoonts  of  fheL    The  tiie  top  of  this  was  inserted  a  thermometer 

combnstkKi  of  this  was  effected  in  a  cylinder,  tabe,  which,  bent  at  right  angles,  served  on 

irhieh  waa  let  down  into  a  larger  one  filled  its  horizontal  limb  to  measure  ^e  expansion  of 

tfoimd  with  pounded  ice.    Another  outer  cyl-  the  mercuij. 

ioder  of  all  also  contained  ice,  which  prevented  ^ ALOBIMOTOR  (Lai.  eahr,  heat,  and  maveo^ 

that  in  the  middle  cylinder  from  being  affected  to  move),  that  form  of  the  galvanic  battery  by 

by  the  external  temperature.    The  heat^  from  which  its  plates^  few  in  number,  but  of  great 

&einnennoBtvesselcaasedtheicetomeltinthe  size,  are  made  to  evolve  an  intense  degree  of 

cflinder  next  to  it,  and  the  water  thus  pro-  heat,  making  metallic  wires  red  hot,  and  igniting 

doced  ran  off  through  a  pipe  passing  through  inflammable  bodies.    The  arrangement  of  the 

the  Ix^ttom.    Every  pound  of  this  they  calcu-  i^paratus,  made  with  this  object,  was  invented 

kted  represented  an  amount  of  heat  sufi&cient  by  Dr.  Robert  Hare,  and  was  described  by  Mm 

to  raise  a  pound  of  water  from  83*^  F.  to  185**,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  academy  of  natural 

or   103   lbs.   one   degree.     Prevostaye,    De-  sdencea,  PhiladelpMa,  and  also  published  in  the 

sains,  Begnault,  and  others,  subsequently  cor-  ^American  Journal  of  Sdence^*  (^818),  voL  L 

rected  tins  calculation,  proving  that  the  heat  i>.  413.    Bee  Blastino,  and  also  Elbctro-dt- 

which  melts  one  pound  of  ice  will  nuse  the  VAiaos. 

same  quantity  of  water  to  142°.    The  practical  OALOVnTS,  Abbahah  (German,  Calov),  a 
application  of  this  principle,  however,  did  not  G^erman  Ln&eran  cUvine,  bom  Aug,  10,  1612, 
give  ooiiect  rsolta,  all  the  water  not  leaving  at  Mohrungen,  in  Prussia,  died  in  Wittenberg 
the  ice.    Rumford  introduced  a  better  method  Feb.  26, 1686.    He  was  rector  at  Dantzic,  a^ 
by  substituting  water  for  the  ice,  and  ascer-  pofessor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg;  engaged 
tainiog  hy  a  delicate  thermometer  the  increase  in  numerous  theological  controvermes,  conduct- 
of  temperature  in  a  definite  weight  of  this,  ed  with  much  intemperance  on  each  side ;  was 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  caloric.    It  was  a  rigid  adherent  of  his  sect^  and  opposed  the 
on  this  principle  that  the  improved  apparatus  of  6ocinians,  and  also  the  conciliatory  views  of 
FarreaodSiIberman,madeuseofint})eirezi>er-  George  Oalixtus,  to  which  he  was  the  first  to 
imenta,  waa  foxmded.    The  innermost  vessel,  of  apply  the  name  of  Syncretism, 
gflt  sheet  brass,  shaped  like  a  flask,  was  sunk,  OALOTERS,  or  Oalooebi  (6r.  mKos  ytpmv^ 
except  its  projecting  neck,  in  a  cylinder  of  sil*  a  handsome  old  man),  Greek  monks,  mostly  of 
vered  sheet  copper  containing  water,  which  the  order  of  St  Basilius.    Their  principal  con- 
was  placed  in  a  larger  cylinder,  the  space  be-  vents  are  on  Mount  Athos,  and  are  especially 
tweoi  them  all  around,  and  at  top  and  bottom,  resorted  to  by  young  men  of  good  family,  who 
being  filled  with  swan's-down,    ^th  cylinders  find  there  excellent  teaching,  and  a  reputable 
were  oovered  with  lids  provided  with  aper-  mode  of  life.    The  pupils  not  only  read  the 
tuxes  for  the  insertion  of  tubes  and  tbermome-  Greek  fathers,  but  other  Christian  writings ; 
ters.    One  of  these  tubes,  entering  the  flask  and  those  who  desire  it,  receive  a  system- 
near  the  bottom,  served  to  convey  oxygen  gas  atio  course  of  theological  instruction.      The 
for  sopporting  combustion.    The  gaseous  pro-  regular  clergy  of  the  Greek  churdi  is  gene- 
ducts  passed  into  another  tube,  which,  emerg-  rally  recruited  here.    Those  who  prefer  monas* 
ixkg  from  the  shoulder  of  the  flask,  bent  over,  tic  life  are  bound  to  celibacy,  to  abstain  from 
aad  passing  through   the  water,  was   coiled  meat,  and  observe  4  lents  in  the  year,  beside 
aroond  under  the  flask  like  the  worm  of  the  other  fasts.    They  wear  a  dark  cassock,  with  a 
stilL    It  then  passed  up  through  the  top  to  a  belt  and  a  flat  cap  of  the  same  hue.    This  is 
gasometer  or  an  absorbing  apparatus.    A  flat  me-  also  the  costume  of  the  secular  clergy,  except  a 
tiUic  ring,  nearly  the  diameter  of  the  water  white  band  round  the  lower  part  of  the  cap. 
cjllnder,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  water;  and  Some  convents  of  Caloyers  are  to  be  found  m 
being  provided  witJi  a  rod  for  a  handle  which  the  Horea;  but  they  are,  in  point  of  learning 
passed  up  through  the  top,  it  could  be  moved  and  discipline,  inferior  to  their  brethren  in  the 
cp  and  down,  to  thus  equidize  the  temperature  north.    Among  the  Oaloyers,  beside  those  who 
tfarou^out  tno  liquid.    The  gases  to  be  tested  live  in  congregations,  there  are  anchorets,  who 
were  introduced  into  the  flask  by  a  small  tube  prefer  dweUing  alone,  or  with  1  or  2  compan- 
entering  its  neck  and  turning  up  at  the  bottom  ions,  in  hermitages;  and  recluses,  who  live  in 
to  fom  the  jet.    Solid  bodies  were  suspended  grottoes  or  caverns,  on  alms  fbmished  to  them 
by  fine  platinum  wires ;  liquids  were  burned  in  by  the  monasteries.    There  are  also  convents 
email  capsules,  or  in  lamps  with  asbestus  wicks ;  of  female  Odoyersr 

charcoal  was  laid  on  a  sieve-like  sheli^  the  OALPE,  the  ancient  name  of  the  rock  of  Gib- 
oxygen  coming  up  through  it.  Thermometers  raltar,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Spain,  the  northern 
introduced  into  the  water  indicated  its  increase  ai  the  2  hills  called  bv  the  ancients  the  pillars  of 
of  temperature. — ^For  ascertaining  the  heat  Hercules.  Across  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  on 
^nersted  where  no  gases  are  evolved,  these  the  African  coasl^asAbyla,  the  southern  pillar. 
ciMznists  employed  a  glass  globe  filled  with  OALPEE,  or  Ealpes.  a  town  of  British  In- 
oiercary,  and  having  a  tube  inserted  so  as  to  dia,  in  the  district  of  ^undelcund.  presidency 
liold,  near  the  centre  of  the  globe,  the  eub-  of  bengal,  situated  on  the  right  l>aiik  of  the 
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Jamna,  45  miles  S.  W.  of  Cawnpoor.    It  ia  a  of  the  proyinoe  of  the  same  xuune,  is  ntaated  in 

large,  popnlons,  bat  ill-built  town,  with  a  fort  a  fertile  plain  near  the  right  bank  of  the  SoIbo, 

commanding  the  passage  of  the  river,  adran-  05  m.  S.  £.  of  Palermo ;  pop.  over  10,000.  It 

tageouslj  situate^  bat  of  no  great  strength,  is  well  built,  with  broad,  stnught  streets,  a  haod- 

The  town  was  onoe  a  place  of  more  note  than  some  square,  and  several  fine  edifices.  In  its 

at  present,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  mint    It  is  vicinity  are  several  Jets  of  hydrogen  gas,  aod 

still  an  important  depot  for  tiie  cotton  trade  esitensive  sulphar  works, 
of  Bundelcund,  and  is  fieunoua  for  the  manumo-       CALTROP,  a  kind  of  thistle  wluoh  grows  in 

ture  of  remarkably  fine  refined  sugar.    Paner-  France  and  Spain,  and  is  troublesome  to  the 

making  is  bIbo  carried  on  to  some  extent.    Pop,  feet  of  cattle. — ^In  military  tactics,  an  iron  in- 

in  1853,  21,812. — Oalpee  is  said  to  have  been  strument  with  four  points,  so  formed,  thst^ 

founded  as  early  as  the  4th  century,  by  a  sover-  however  thrown,  one  wiU  always  project  up- 

eign  of  Oambay.    After  passing  trough  many  ward.    They  are  used  to  prevent  the  onset  of 

hands,  it  was  ti^en  from  the  Mahrattas  by  the  cavaby^^^^ 

British  in  1778,  was  subsequently  relinquished^        OALTUBAf  a  seaport  town  in  the  8.  W.  part 

and  in  1802  was  again  acquired  by  the  East  of  Oeylon,  about  28  miles  8.  K  from  OoilombQ. 

India  company  by  the  treaty  of  Baasein.    It  It  has  a  brisk  trade,  especially  with  Madras  and 

was  at  that  time  occupied  by  Nana  Grovind  the  Ooromandel  coast,  and  contains  a  chapel  aod 

Bao,  jaghiredar  of  Jaloun,  who  refused  to  give  school  established  by  Wesleyan  missionaries, 
it  up  to  the  British,  and  was  accor^ngly  be-       CALUMET,  a  kind  of  pipe,  the  symbol  d 

sieged,  and  finally  forced  into  submisdon.    In  peace  among  the  American  Indians.    Tbebovl 

1857  it  became  a  pla(M  of  rendezvous  for  the  is  made  of  a  soft  marble,  and  the  stem  is  nsaaDy 

dissected  sepoys,  and  by  the  spring  of  1858  an  a  lon^  reed  adorned  with  feathers  and  hiero- 

army  of  mutineers,  said  to  be  10,000  strong,  had  glyphic  ^ures  according  to  the  rank  of  tbe 

assembled  there  imder  the  command  of  the  owner.    The  calumet  is  introduced  upon  sK 

mjah  of  Jhansi  and  several  other  native  princes,  important  occasions  when  Indian  chieo  meet 

Bir  Hugh  Rose  marched  against  them  from  together,  or  meet  with  whites.    It  is  filled  not 

Jhansi,  May  26,  defeated  a  force  of  7,000  sta-  omy  with  tobacco,  but  with  the  leaves  of  ti- 

tioned  on  tifie  road  to  oppose  him.  and  reaching  nous  other  plants,  and  is  passed  round  for  every 

Calpee,  captured  it  lyfter  some  nard  fighting,  member  of  the  company  to  take  a  few  whi& 

The  sepoys  took  to  flight,  were  pursued,  and  To  receive  the  calumet  when  thus  passed  sigm- 

a  large  amount  of  ammunition,  stores,  and  a  fies  that  the  terms  proposed  are  accepted, 
number  of  elephmits,  and  guns,  foil  into  the       CALUMET,  an  eastern  coun^|r  of  Wiaoonsn, 

hands  of  the  British.    By  the  accounts,  how-  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Winnebago  lake; 

ever,  which  left  Calcutta  by  the  mdl  of  June  8,  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856. 8,681.    The  mt' 

the  rebels  were  reported  to  have  routed  the  for-  face  is  mountainous^  a  high  rioge  running  across 

ces  of  Sindia,  and  to  have  marched  on  Gwalior.  the  county  nearly  parallel  wim  the  lake.  Tha 

CALPURNIUS,  Trrvs  Julitts,  a  Latin  pas-  soil  yields  excellent  crops  of  com,  wheat,  bar^ 

toral  poet,  born  in  Sicily,  lived  near  the  end  ley,  oats,  and  hay.    Timber  is  abundant,  m 

of  the  8a  century;  ;il  eclogues  have   come  pasturage  is  good.    The  productions  in  1B50 

down  bearing  his  nameu    The  effi)rts  of  Qerman  were  7,827  biuhels  of  wbeat^  8.428  of  oats,  10,- 

scholars  to  Imow  more  than  this  have  resulted  582  of  Indian  com,  8,887  of  iNirley,  9,116  cf 

in  several  different  plausible,  but  imaginary,  potatoes,  846  tons  of  hay,  and  21.588  pOQn6a» 

lives  of  thd  poet;  and  in  one  instance  he  has  butter.    There  were  4  saw  mills,  8  ch^^^^ 

been  blotted  out  from  history,  and  a  certain  Ser-  and  178  pupils  attending  pabUc  schools.  0^ 

vanus  mentioned  by  Juvenal  substituted  in  his  ganized  in  1842.    Capital,  Ohiltoa. 
place.    His  eclogues,  too,  have  been  variously       CALUMIOK,  or  Caluiut  Bivtul  rises  m  Ii 

divided  and  distributed  between  himself  his  Porte  co.,  Indiana,  flows  westward  into  ISiootf, 

contemporaries,  and  his  copyists.    There  is  con-  and  there  divides;  one  of  its  branches  enten 

siderable  resemblance  between  these  eclogues  Lake  Midiigan,  the  other  makes  a  bend,  tv» 

and  those  of  Yirsil.  eastward  parallel  with  its  former  oonrse,  m 

CALTAOIBONE,  or  Calataoxbonb  (per-  only  8  or  4  miles  north  of  it,  recrosses  the  Id- 

haps  the  anc.  Galata  Mieronia^  a  city  of  Sicily,  diana  boundary,  and  disdiargea  its  waters  into 

in  the  province  of  Catania;  pop.  21,700.    It  is  Lake  Michigan,  in  Lake  co.  . 

buUt  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  with  its  suburbs       CALYADOs,    a   maritime    department  of 

covers  a  consiaerable  extent  of  ground.    It  is  France,  divided  into  6  arrtmdiasements:  (^i 

the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  is  reputed  one  of  the  Falaise,  Bayeuz,  Yire,  Lisienz,  and  PontTE^ 

wealthiest  and  most  commertud  towns  on  the  que,  bordering  on  the  Ens^ish  channel,  and  de 

island.    Its  inhabitants  excel  in  all  the  useful  riving  its  name  from  a  long  reef  of  rooia  OQ 

arts,  and  many  of  them  find  employment  in  its  coast    It  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  tbe 

the  potteries  and  cotton  fiictories  of  the  place,  most  important  of  whioh  is  the  Ome,  bat  vff06 

There  are  several  churches,  convents,  and  a  of  them  is  navigable  for  any  considerable  extdn 

royal  college.    The  town  was  fortifiea  by  the  inland.    The  <£mate  is  rather  cold  and  mcn^ 

Saracens,  and  taken  from  them  by  the  Genoese,  the  sur&ce,  which  in  some  parts  is  intenecUd 

Boger  Gniscard  granted  it  many  privileges.  by  elevated  hills,  poaseases  fine  plains  aod  beaa* 

OALTANISETTA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  capital  tifol  valleys,  among  which  that  of  Aoge  »  oei' 
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obnted.    AgricoItoTe  is  in  an  adyanoed  state,  erected  the  stately  temple,  the  walls  of  which 

tbare  being  a  large  saxplos  of  wheat  for  ezporta-  still  remain. 

tion;  the  crops  of  barley,  rye.  and  buckwheat       OALYEBT,  a  sonthem  county  of  Maryland, 

ltd  coosiderablei  but  that  of  oats  is  insuffi-  on  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  bay ;  area,  250  sq. 

dent  for  home  consumption.    Excellent  apples  m.    The  Patuxent  river  forms  its  western  boun- 

are  caltivated  everywhere,  principidly  to  make  dary,  and  empties  into  the  bay  at  the  southern 

eider,  which  is  the  common  beverage  of  the  extremity  of  the  county.   The  surface  is  rolling; 

eoontry.    Few,  if  any,  departments  of  France  the  soil  is  good,  and  much  improved  by  the  ap- 

can  compete  with  this  in  live  stock.   The  horses  plication  of  marl,  which  is  round  here  in  con- 

tfe  reckoned  the  finest  in  France.     Numerous  siderable  quantity.    The  productions  in  1850 

herds  of  cattle  are  fattened  in  the  valleys  for  the  were  8,100,258  lbs.  of  tobacco,  851,800  bushels 

marketeer  Paris,  Bouen.  and  Oaen.  Some  manu-  of  Indian  com,  67,480  of  wheat,  and  28,644  of 

&cturea  are  successfully  carried  on,  especially  oats.     There  were  25  grist  mills,  1  saw  mill. 

Lace;  many  bands  are  also   occupied  in  the  11  churches,  and  875  pupils  attending  publio 

^inmn^ and  weaving  of  cotton  ana  wool;  there  schools.    The  county  was  formed  in  1654,  and 

are,  beside,  factories  of  cutlery,  hardware,  earth-  named  in  honor  of  the  fiamily  to  which  Lord 

enware,  paper  miUs,  &c.   The  total  value  of  Baltimore  belonged.    Pop.  in  1850,  0,646,  of 

the  raw   material  consumed  averaces  about  whom  4,486  were  slaves.    Capital,  IroiceFred- 

$10,000,000,  and  of  the  manufactured  articles,  erick. 

$18,000,000  annually,  giving  employment  to       CALVERT,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Eng> 
abont  20,000  persons,  whose   average   daily  lish  family,  descended  from  an   ancient  and 
wages  are  about  50  cents  for  men,  25  cents  for  noble  house  of  the  same  name  in  Flanders,  and 
women,  and  17  cents  for  children.    The  mack*  connected  for  several  generations  with  the  co- 
erel  and  herring  fisheries  are  extennvely  carried  lonial  historv  of  Mar^^aXid.— Sir  Gxobob  Gal- 
on  alox^  the  coast.    Although  destitute  of  good  txbt,  the  nrst  baron  of  Baltimore,  bom  at 
porta,  ^ifl  department  has  a  oonaderable  ex-  Elpling  in  Yorkshire,  about  1582,  died  in  Lon- 
port  trade  with  several  countries  of  Europe  don,  April  15, 1682.    He  graduated  at  Oxford 
and   the   United  States,  mostiy   carried  on  in  1507,  when  but  15  years  old.    According  to 
through  Havre.    Area,  2,145  sq.  m. ;  pop.  In  the  custom  of  the  time  with  persons  of  rank, 
1856.  478,807.  he  was  sent  abroad  to  travel,  and  on  his  return 
CALYAEBT,  or  Oaltabt,  Diostsiub,  sur-  was  appointed  secretary  of  Robert  Cecil,  after- 
named  DioNiuo  FiAjaaarao.  a  painter  of  the  ward  earl  of  Salisbury.    On  Cecilys  apnoint- 
Bokt^nese  school,  bom  in  Antwerp  in  1555,  ment  as  lord  high  treasurer,  Calvert  still  con- 
died  m  Bologna  in  1610.    He  had  a  school  in  tinned  in  his  service.    At  a  subsequent  period, 
Bologna,  thronged  by  pupils,  including  Guide,  Cecil  procured  for  Calvert  one  of  the  clerk- 
Albano,  and  Domenichino.  ships  of  the  privy  coundL    He  received  the 
CALVARY  (the  Latin  translation  of  the  He-  honors  of  Imighthood  in  1617,  and  James  L 
brew  word  Golgotha,  meaning  the  place  of  a  appears  to  have  always  held  a  nigh  opinion  of  ^ 
skoll)  was,  1,000  years  ago,  a  pebbly  and  arid  him.    At  length  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  3 
little  hiU  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  Just  out-  secretaries  of  state,  and  hi  1620  he  was  granted 
add  of  the  walls.  It  was  a  tradition  that  Adam  an  annual  nension  of  £1,000.    Five  years  after 
was  buried  there,  and  that  Abraham  led  thither  this  time,  he  took  refuge  firom  the  reUgious  con- 
his  son  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice.    It  was  the  troversies  which  distracted  parties,  by  Joining 
place  of  public  execution  among  the  Jews,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  a  movement  which, 
a  laige  vacant  space  was  left  between  the  mount  however,  did  not  bring  him  into  dis&vor  with 
and  the  wall  of  the  town  for  the  presence  of  James.    Of  late  years  some  controversy  haa 
^eetators.    The  other  sides  of#the  eminence  arisenbetweenProtestant  and  Catholic  writers, 
were  occnpied  b^  gardens.    Calvary  was  the  In  regard  to  the  account  of  Mb  conversion.    At 
scene  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  the  oate  of  the  Avalon  charter,  he  is  generally 
body  was  laid  in  a  sepulchre  prepared  in  a  gar-  reputed  to  have  been  of  the  Protestant  fSaith. 
den  near  by,  which  belonged  to  J  oseph  of  Ari-  but  savs  Fuller,  in  his  *^  Worthies  of  England,*' 
mathea,  a  secret  disciple.    Since  that  time  the  when  he  resigned  his  post  of  secretaiT  of  state 
&ce  of  this  region  has  much  changed.    Nei-  in  1624.  ^^he  freely  confessed  to  the  king  that 
ther  agriculture  nor  trade  flourishes  in  the  vi-  he  was  then  become  a  Roman  Catholic."    This 
^mtf»    Titus  destroyed  the  temple  of  Jerusa-  passage  is  the  chief  authority  for  his  conver- 
l^n,  and  Hadrian  demolished  the  city  itsd£  The  sion :  out  those  who  disbelieve  the  story  of  Cal- 
latfier^  wishing  to  blot  from  the  Jewidi  mind  vert's  change  of  creed,  miuntahi  tiiat  the  author 
the  traditions  of  their  sacred  pUoes,  erected  a  of  the  "  Worthies"  has  not  sufficient  ground  for 
atatoe  of  Jupiter  upon  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  his  statement,  and  in  short  that  Cuvert  was 
of  Venus  up<Hi  the  summit  of  Calvary.    But  never  converted  at  all,  having  always  been  a 
within  two  centuries  these  were  overthrown,  Catholic.    They  base  their  arguments  on  the 
and  the  place  of  the  latter  occupied  by  the  fact  that  he  settled  his  colony  in  Newfoundland 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.    In  the  wars  of  in  1621,  he  having  a  wish,  according  to  Oldmix- 
the  Mohammedans  ana  the  crusaders  this  was  on  and  Bozman,  to  found  an  asylum  for  perse- 
^epeatedIy  destroyed  and  replaced;  and  whUe  cuted  Catholics,  and  therefore  he  must  have 
the  moont  was  occupied  by  the  Christians,  they  been  a  CathoHo  then,  8  years  before  the  data 
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assigned  by  Faller.    Thej  fhrtlier  assert  tliat  ithis  name,  and  ohooBiiuifB brinisnt bUek md 
bis  12  cbildren  were  all  brongbt  np  in  the  Oath-  oranee  plumage  for  bis  fiyerj.    But  the  reoep- 
olio  faith,  no  record  whatever  of  their  oouver-  tion  he  met  in  the  Virginia  oolony  was  briw 
sion  existing,  and  his  marriage  with  Anne^  means  cordial;  there  the  church  of  England 
daughter  of  George  Mjnne  of  Hertfordshire,  party  had  full  sway,  and  the  authorities  teIlde^ 
and  granddaughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Wrotii  of  ed  to  him  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  as  a 
Durance,  in  Enfield,  Middlesex,  having  taken  Boman  Oatholio  he  could  not  take,  and  in  his 
place  in  1604-'5.    Their  stroi^est  arguments,  disappointment  it  is  supposed  that  he  formed  the 
however,  are  the  repeated  deckrations  of  the  plan  of  obtaining  anew  charter  from  Charles  I^ 
king  against  Oatholics,  those  who  were  apos-  and  seeking  to  plant  a  colony  in  a  more  sooth- 
tates  from  Protestantism  frdling  under  bis  se-  em  latitude.   IromlC28  to  1682,  little  iskoown 
verest  displeasure.    In  his  speech  delivered  at  respecting  Lord  Baltimore,  but  he  ia  supposed 
Whitehall  on  the  opening  of  parliament  in  1609,  to  have  returned  to  the  settlement  in  Nemotmd- 
he  says,  ^'  I  divide  all  my  subjects  that  are  pa-  land,  as  history  relates  that  he  rendered  aervice 
pists  into  2  ranks :  either  old  papists  that  were  in  the  war  then  carried  on  between  England  and 
BO  brought  up  in  times  of  popery,  and  those  France,  and  he  is  said  to  have  rescued  20  tul 
that  be  younger  in  years,  vet  have  never  drunk  of  fishing  vessels  (those  of  Newfoundland  ti 
in  other  milk;  or  else  such  as  do  become  apos^  the  time  being  upward  of  250  in  number), af- 
tates,  having  once  been  of  our  profession  and  ter  t^ey  had  l^en  captured  by  a  French  aqunlr 
have  forsaken  the  truth.  ....  For  the  former  ron.    He  returned  to  England,  and  in  the  Utter 
sort,  I  pity  them,  but  if  they  be  good  and  quiet  year  applied  to  the  king  for  a  renewal  of  his 
subjects,  I  hate  not  their  persons.    But  as  for  former  charter,  with  the  privilege  of  a  new  loca* 
these  apostates^  who  I  know  must  be  the  great-  tion,  and  his  petition  was  acceded  to.   Steps 
est  haters  of  their  own  sect,  I  confess  I  can  were  taken  toward  the  drawing  of  the  papery 
never  ^ow  any  favorable  countenance  toward  and  there  ia  no  doubt  that  the  draft  of  the  chir- 
them  ; "  and  in  1616,  in   his   star   chamber  ter  ^^  was  penned  by  the  first  Lord  BjJtimon 
speech,  he  says :  ^  I  can  love  the  person  of  a  pa-  himself^  although  it  was  finally  iasued^&r  ^ 
pbt,  b^ng  otjherwise  a  good  man  and  honestly  benefit  of  his  son.^'    The  territory  granted  vss 
bred,  never  having  known  any  other  relidon ;  that  which  now  forms  the  states  of  Maryland 
but  the  person  of  an  apostate  papist  I  hate.^'   In  and  Delaware,  but  Lord  Baltimore  died  before 
spite  of  sudi  sentiments  Oalvert  always  retain-  the  papers  could  be  duly  executed.   Tboo^ 
ed  the  king's  regard.    Oatholio  writers,  howev-  anxious  for  the  hereditary  privileges  of  no- 
er,  insist  upon  the  conversion,  and  bring  for-  bility,    the   character  of  Cfalvert  will  em 
ward  testimony  in  turn  to  support  their  assert  shine  t^  that  of  one  who  cherished  li^T^ 
tions.    The  kiuff  retained  Calvert  in  the  privy  conscience.    In   tiiis  respect  he  was  in  ad- 
council,  altliough  he  resigned  his  place  as  sec-  vanoe   of  the  general  bigotry  of  his  tune, 
retary  of  state,  and  in  1625  he  was  elevated  to  and  his  memory  is  aocorain|;Iy  revered,  d^ 
the  Irish 
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vert  had  long  been  imbued  with  the  idea  of  xeligious  freedom.  A  complete 
planting  colonial  establishments  in  America,  and  Baltimore  is  now  (1858)  in  course  of  prepanr 
4>btainedapatentfromKing  James  whidhcreated  tion  by  Hr.  Sebastian  F.  Streeter  of  Baltimor^^ 
him  sole  lord  and  proprietor  of  a  part  of  the  island  Osohjub,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  the  *^ 
of  Newfoundland,  and  with  all  the  rights  and  baron  of  Baltimore,  born  in  1628,  died  mw 
privileges  of  nobihty.  To  this  place,  which  was  On  June  20, 1682,  the  charter  which  had  m 
styled  Ferryland,  he  sent  a  colonv  in  1621,  and  intended  for  his  father  was  executed  lotm 
he  roent  of  his  own  fortune  full  £25,000  in  by  the  oommand  of  Charles  L  It  oonaiat^^ 
building  warehouses  and  granaries,  as  well  as  a  28  sections,  the  4th  of  which  conferred  on  Utc^ 
superb  mansion  for  his  own  accommodation.  Baltimore  and  his  heirs  forever,  absolute  ownef- 
He  followed  in  1625,  about  the  time  of  Kins  ship  of  the  territory  granted,  and  ^bo  oert^ 
James's  death,  but  was  completely  disappointed  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  like  those  denved 
with  Newfoundland,  the  climate  proving  too  se-  from  the  middle  ages  and  continued  inw^  ^' 
vere  for  En^ish  constitutions,  and  the  soil  too  ilies  of  the  most  powerful  nobili^.  The  m^ 
rugged  to  be  worked  with  profit  After  renuun-  ner  in  which  this  design  of  fastening  upoi^  ^ 
ing  a  few  years,  he  abanaoned  the  colony  and  oolony  the  institutions  of  the'feudal  i^stcm  ^* 
sou^t  a  more  genial  dime.  In  1628  he  visited  defeated,  forms  a  very  interesting  f^^°7??  . 
the  Virginia  settlements  and  explored  the  wa-  early  history  of  Maryland.  The  name  nrn  in- 
ters of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  delighting  in  its  tended  for  the  colony  was  Crescenti^  bat  iUn^ 
magnificent  expanse  and  noble  tributaries,  and  in  land  was  adopted  instead,  in  compliment  to  u 
the  delicious  climate  and  the  naturallv  fertile  queen,  Henrietta  Maria.  The  reiatioiia  wiu^ 
lands  of  that  fair  region.  The  waters  of  the  bav  Oalvert  as  proprietor  bore  to  his  ■^^^'^^ 
and  its  rivers  abounded  with  fish  and  wild  fowl,  expressed  in  the  charter  in  the  obscure  1*o^t^ 
and  the  woods  were  vocal  with  the  sona  of  birds,  of  such  instruments  in  that  age,  but  j^ J'^f'^ 
A  tradition  exists  to  this  day  in  Karvumd,  that  is,  that  by  the  annual  payment  of  2  viam 
Lord  Baltimore  was  charmed  with  the  appear-  arrows.  Lord  Baltimore  ^^^^^^^^^^^S^ff^JI^ 
anoe  of  the  oriole  (pphante$  Baltimore)  giving  original  title  to  the  land  is  still  in  the  posaeafioa 
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of  tbe  long;  and  tnat  the  aofl  gnnted  to  Wliile  the  miaBioiiarieswere  making fiiendB  with 
hko  jpet  bdongs  to  the  British  empire.  Entire  the  Indian  tribes,  Oalvert  found  much  to  har- 
aiamptioQ  tnm  taxation  was  conceded  to  ass  him.  Before  his  arrival,  Kent  island  in  the 
the  colonistB,  the  verj  point  which,  a  cen-  Chesapeake  bay,  ntnated  nearly  in  Uie  centre 
tory  and  a  half  later,  led  to  the  American  of  Lora  Baltimore's  province,  had  been  oconpied 
rerolation.  Lord  Baltimore  did  not  emigrate  by  a  certain  William  daybome,  and  this  man 
to  America,  but  gave  the  management  of  the  was  the  som'ce  of  much  troable  to  Calvert  dnr- 
eobny  to  his  brother. — Lbovard,  brother  of  ing  his  whole  life.  When  the  patent  was  made 
the  preceding,  first  sovemor  of  Maryland,  out  for  Lord  Baltimore,  Kent  island  became  a 
died  Jane  9,  1647.  For  some  reason  Lord  part  of  Maryland,  and  Glaybonieo wed  alleg^ce 
Baltimore  decided  not  to  go  in  person  to  plant  to  Oalvert  as  proprietary.  It  seems  that  his 
the  Marylaad  colony,  and  his  brother  Leonard  character  as  a  bold,  imsorapiilons  man  was 
was  accordingly  depnted  to  conduct  the  eiq)edi-  known  to  Lord  Baltimore  b^ore  the  colonics 
tioo.  The  first  emigration  took  place  in  168S,  sailed  from  England,  and  the  proprietary  had 
18  yean  after  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower  to  iasoed  orders  that  if  he  attempted  to  resist 
Plymoath,  and  oonaisted  of  aboat  200  persons,  the  authority  of  his  brother  Leonard,  he  should 
Among  Uiem  were  8  Jesuits,  one  of  whom.  Father  be  seized  and  punbhed.  Olaybome,  however, 
WMte,  corresponded  with  the  superior  of  his  did  not  wait  for  any  summons  to  surrender,  but 
order  in  Borne.  A  copy  of  his  letters  has  declared  war  on  his  own  account  against  the 
reoently  been  obtained,  and  although  princi-  settlers  at  St.  Mary's.  There  is  abundtuit  reason 
pally  relating  to  the  work  of  the  mission  amons  to  believe  that  he  was  abetted  in  his  designs  by 
the  Indians,  they  ocmtain  an  interesting  and  the  Virginian  authorities  at  Jamestown,  who 
aothentio  aoooont  of  the  first  settlement  in  looked  with  an  evil  and  jealous  eye  on  the  col- 
Maryland.  On  Not.  22,  1688,  the  Marvland  ony  of  Maryland,  dayborae  fitted  out  an 
piignms  sailed  from  Cowea,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  armed  pinnace,  manned  by  14  men,  and  on 
8  small  vessels:  the  Ark,  a  ship  of  800  ton&  April  28, 1635,  his  force  engaged  2  other  inn- 
aod  the  Dove,  Lord  Baltimore's  pinnace,  of  naces  prepared  by  Gov.  Oalvert  to  resist  his 
about  50  tons.  They  sailed  by  way  of  the  aggression.  Olaybome^s  vessel  was  captured, 
Canaiy  islands,  and  were  8  months  upon  the  with  a  loss  of  several  men,  and  he  himself  fled 
^0X^9^  although  they  were  at  sea  only  7  weeks  to  Yir^nia,  whence  he  was  deported  to  £ng- 
and  8  days.  "^ hey  suflfered  considerably  from  land.  In  1688  he  presented  a  petition  to  the 
bad  weather,  and  Father  White  says  *^  it  seemed  king,  setting  forth  his  grievances,  which  how- 
aa  if  all  the  spirits  of  storms,  and  the  evil  and  ever  obtained  him  nothing,  and  he  returned  to 
malignant  genii  of  Maryland,  had  come  forth  in  Virginia,  where,  to  his  mortification,  he  found 
battle  array  against  us.^'  From  the  Oanaries  that  the  governor  and  council  of  that  colony, 
they  steered  for  Barbadoes,  and  after  touching  having  now  fully  recognized  Lord  Baltimore's 
*  th^  and  at  1  or  2  of  the  neighboring  islands,  rights,  forbade  any  one  in  their  Jurisdiction  from 
tbej  reached  Point  Oomfort  in  Virginia,  Feb.  trading  within  his  domain— Olaybome  being 
24,  leSi.  Here  they  were  entertained  for  some  thus  now  restrained  by  the  authorities  of  Vir- 
day^  Mid  on  March  8  sailed  up  the  Ohesapeake  ginia  in  the  very  thing  in  which  he  had  been 
and  into  the  Potomac,  landing  at  an  iidand  which  formerly  encouraged.  His  property  on  Kent 
they  oa&ed  QL  Qement's,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  island  had,  meanwhile,  been  declared  forfeited 
numth,  '^the  day  of  Annunciation  of  the  Holy  by  the  provincial  assembly  of  Maryland;  he 
Virgin  Mary,  offered  in  this  island,  for  the  first  petitioned  for  its  restoration,  and,  as  a  diuoger- 
time  In  this  region  of  the  world,  the  sacrifice  of  ous  rebel,  was  refused.  He  eventually  sought 
the  masB.^  A  large  cross  hewn  from  a  tree  revenge,  as  we  shall  relate  in  order,  and  mean- 
vas  then  set  up,  and  ^'  we  raised  it  a  trophy  to  while  retired  to  Virginia. — ^As  Lord  Baltimore 
Christ  the  Saviour,  humbly  chanting  on  bended  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of  England,  he  was 
knees,  and  with  deep  emotion,  the  fitany  of  the  anxious^  in  planting  his  colony,  to  establish 
cross.^  Phxseeding  from  this  IsUnd  about  9  withinitsimilar  hereditary  titles  and  privileges 
leagoea  toward  the  north,  they  entered  a  river  to  those  which,  in  the  mother  country,  had 
wbSbch  th^  called  &L  George's.  ^'Two  bays  come  down  from  the  feudal  system,  and  there- 
appear  at  its  mouth,  ciqmble  of  containing  800  of  fore  the  tentire  of  lands  in  Marylimd  was  at  first 
the  largest  ships.  One  of  the  bays  we  conse-  intended  to  found  an  order  of  nobility.  He  de* 
crated  to  St  Oeorge,  the  other  more  inland  to  signed  that  the  lands  should  be  owned  in  large 
the  Blessed  Virjpn  Mary.  We  landed  on  the  masses,  and  the  ori^^nal  conditions  of  emigration 
right  bank,  and  having  advanced  about  1,000  were  in  accordance  with  this  plan.  In  his  me- 
paoes  frtwa  the  shore,  we  gave  the  name  of  St.  oial  order  of  commission  to  his  brother,  datea  at 
Mary  to  the  intended  city.'*  Appropriate  reli-  Portsmouth,  Aug.  8, 1686,  he  renews  these  con- 
giOQB  and  military  ceremonies  accompanied  the  ditions,  and  had  these  provisions  been  fullv  es- 
act  of  taking  possession,  March  27,  1684;  tabliahed,  a  great  part  of  Maryland  would  have 
the  men  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore  and  fired  been  parcelled  out  in  grants  of  2,000  or  8,000 
volleya  of  miuketry,  while  the  cannon  answered  acres  of  land,  giving  to  their  proprietors  not 
from  the  ships.  Of  ^is  city  of  St.  Mary's  at  only  the  right  of  soil,  but  of  holding  courts 
the  present  day  scarce  a  trace  remains,  and  by  le^  and  courts  baron  to  decide  upon  personal 
a  stranger  even  ita  site  would  be  unnoticed*  dBms,  and  also  of  property.    These  rights  of 
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JnriBdiotioii  were  to  desoend  from  the  original  months,  and  it  was  soon  round  that  ihe  Icgnli* 

owner  to  his  heirs.  In  order,  however,  to  foond  tion  of  the  proprietary  in  England  for  an  Ameri- 

an  aristocraoy  upon  a  solid  hasis  as  it  existed  in  can  colony  would  npt  answer.    The  difflooltj 

England,  it  was  also  necessary  to   establish  was  ako  increased  by  the  vagoe  terms  of  tba 

titles,  primogeniture,  and  hereditary  legislation,  charter,  which  did  not  dearly  expras  whclher 

anch  asispepetuateaby  ahonseofloras.    The  the  laws  were  to  be  origimtted  by  the  ooloDitti 

providon   for  titles  and  dignilies  had  been  or  the  proprietary.  On  Uu8acooont,fQrBeT8nl 

sketched  by  Lord  Baltimore,  but  he  could  not  years  the  colony  held  together  without  any  Uwb 

secure  the  other  provisions  without  a  written  at  all,  but  in  great  danger  of  anarcfav.  Finallj, 

constitution,  expressly  enacting  all  the  features  Lord  Baltimore  magnanimously  withdrew  from 

of  a  body  of  aristocracy.    Beside,  in  the  charter  what  he  conddered  his  just  ri^^t,  and  conoeded 

itself  was  a  provision  which,  in  effect,  nullified  to  the  colonists  permission  to  Inme  their  own 

the  one  for  creating  an  aristocracy,  inasmuch  laws,  reserving  only  to  himsdl^  or  hbi  depotf^ » 

as  it  prescribed  that  laws  could  only  be  made  veto  in  case  of  necesrity.    After  the  asBemblj 

with  *'the  advice,  assent,  and  approbation  of  of  Maryland  had  becoi  fairly  organized,  seTml 

the  freemen  of  said  province,  or  of  the  greater  laws  were  passed  Iq  rdation  to  religioD,  whxh 

part  of  them,  or  of  theur  delegates  or  deputies.^  by  some  writers  have  been  made  the  snlgeot  d 

inbe  idea  of  founding  an  aristocracy  seems,  from  extravagant  praise,  white  others  have  uyoitlj 

the  very  first,  to  have  been  of  no  effect,  as  no  neglectMl  to  award  t^m  due  merit   It  does 

single  title  was  ever  created,  and  none  recog-  not  appear  that  Lord  Baltimore,  or  any  of  the 

nized,  but  that  of  the  proprietary  himself:  so  settlers,  had  an  intention  on  founding  the  oolooy 

that  in  due  time,  when  tno  country  revolted  of  proclaiming  absolute  religions  freedom,  and 

agdnst  the  authority  of  England,  Maryland  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  assembly  of  1689 

found  to  be  as  democratic  as  any  of  her  sister  was  to  make  the  Soman  Catholic  religkw  the 

colonies.    It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  early  creed  of  the  state.    But  the  true  glory  of  the 

manors  baroiual  courts  were  held.    A  record  of  Catholics  of  Mary  hmd,  in  that  age  of  iotolen&M) 

one  is  stfll  preserved,  and  runs  as  follows :  "  A  was  their  permission  for  all  bocues  of  OhristiBU 

court  baron  was  held   at   the  manor  of  St  to  worship  Gk)d  according  to  their  cooBdeDoe, 

Gabriel,  on  March  7, 1656,  by  the  steward  of  In  '^an  act  for  the  liberties  of  the  peooVit 

Uie  lady  of  the  manor,  when  one  Martin  Eirk  was  declared  that  *^  all  Christian  inhahitiuiti 

took  of  the  lady  of  the  manor,  in  full  court  by  (slaves  excepted)  are  to  have  and  ei\|oy  all  w^ 

delivery  of  t^e  said  steward,  by  the  rod,  accord-  rights,  liberties,  immunities,  privileges,  and  free 

ing  to  the  custom  of  the  said  manor,  one  mes-  customs  witlun  this  province,  as  any  natonl 

snage,lymg  in  the  said  manor,  by  the  yearly  rent  bom  subject  of  England  hath  or  oo^t  to 

of ;  and  so  the  said  Eirk,  having  done  his  have.^*    At  the  same  time,  to  show  that  the 

fealty  to  the  lady,  was  thereof  admitt^  tenant"  Roman  Catholic  frdth  was  predominant,  ett* 

Buch  instances  were,  however,  very  rare ;  and  ing  flesh  in  time  of  Lent  was  forbidden,  nnder ' 

moreover,  a  difference  sprin^^ng  up  between  penalty  ofa  fine,  and  this  was  obligatory  on  Frot» 

Lord  Baltimore  and  the  colonists,  as  to  the  estants  as  well  as  Catholics.    Some  10  jeta 

right  of  originating  laws,  many  of  the  acts  of  after  this  time  another  law  was  passed,  which 

the  assembly  of  1687,  amonff  which  were  6  re-  expresses  even  more  clearly  the  ri^ts  of  Ftotat* 

lating  to  manors,  never  to<^  effect,  and  there  tants,  and  breathes  the  purest  nirit  of  reKgiou 

was  no  after  attempt  to  revive  uem.    The  freedom.    A  portion  of  it  declared  that  "^  no 

manors,  in  &ct,  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  profMng  to  be- 

of  powerful  families,  were  soon  subdivided,  and  lievein  Jesus  Christ,  shall  fix>m  henceforth  be  iof 

became  mere  farms  belonging  to  the  different  wav  troubled,  molested,  or  discountenanced,  far 

descendants  of  the  original  proprietors.    The  and  in  respect  of  his  or  her  religion,  nor  in  t^ 

lastoneceasedto  exist  in  itsentirety  with  Charles  free  exerdse  thereof  nor  in  any  waycomp^w 

CarroU  of  Carrollton,  the  latest  surviving  signer  to  the  beUef  or  exercise  of  any  other  reOfpoa. 

of  the  declaration  of  independence,  although  a  against  his  or  her  consent."    At  the  sametjwj 

part  of  it  now  forms  a  fine  estate  in  tiie  possession  was  forbidden  to  blaspheme  against  the  bleiKd 

nd  is  styled  *^The  Manor.*'  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  apoaties  or  evangeli^i, or 


of  hb  grandson,  and  is  styled  '^  The  Manor."  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  apo8ti< 
Meanwhile,  the  troubles  in  England  between  the  to  reproach  any  one  with  the  epithets  of  h^ 
king  and  parliament,  ending  in  1648  in  the  over-  tic,  schlBmatio,  or  iddater,  or  for  being  a  ^  re- 
throw of  the  monaroh  and  t^e  aristocraoy,  had  ritan,  Independent,  Presbyterian,  PopiA  pfi^ 
ffreat  effect  upon  Maryland  in  frustrating  the  Jesuit,  Jesuited  Papist,  Lutheran,  Oalrinut 
design  of  establishing  nobility. — ^Much  trouble  Anabaptist,  Brownist,  Antinomian,  Barrovist, 
wasexperiencedin  the  early  days  of  the  colony  Roundhead,  or  Separatist."  The  toleratioa 
in  regard  to  the  laws  intended  to  govern  it.  thus  fireelv  granted  continued  always  to  baeth 
Had  Lord  Baltimore  accompanied  the  expedi-  joyed,  and  bounds  to  the  honor  of  the  te^ 
tion,  he  would  have  been  able  to  see  what  laws  nists,  and  no  less  of  Lord  Baltimore;  bat  tbe 
in  the  infiinoy  of  the  colony  were  necessary,  claim  of  absolute  religious  freedom,  that  is,  dii- 
and  what  were  expedient.  Bat,  at  the  last  mo»  solution  of  all  connection  between  cfanreb  $ba 
ment,  he  decided  to  remain,  so  that  the  one  who  state,  did  not,  as  some  zealous  writerB  bavt  en* 
was  most  important  to  the  law-making  power  deavored  to  prove,  originate  in  Maryland.  To 
was  not  to  be  commnnicated  with  under  8  ot  4  Boger  Williams,  the  founder  of  Bhods  hmiy 
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k  tMi  hoDOt  dnoi  and  to  him  alone.  Aft  the  CALVERT.  Gtobos  Hknbt,  an  American 
Bettlementa  of  the  ivlitee  extended  in  Maryland,  anthor,  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1808.  His 
tiie  Indiana!  who  lor  a  number  of  years  had  father's  anoestoja  were  distingnished  both  in 
preserved  friendly  relationa  with  them,  became  colonial  and  European  history,  and  his  mother 
troabksoiiiei  and  as  early  as  1688  it  was  found  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  a  lineal  descend- 
neoeaBory  to  pass  an*' act  for  military  discipline.'*  ant  of  the  painter  Batons.  He  graduated  at 
Troubles  with  the  natives  continued  to  increase  Harvard  ooUege  in  1828,  and  afterward  studied 
ibr  several  years^  and  reached  their  height  in  at  Gottinffen  in  Germany.  On  returning  to 
1648.  Aid  on  several  occasions  was  sought  America,  he  edited  for  several  years  the  ^^  Bal- 
firam  Yiri^nia,  and  in  1643  the  natives  were  timore  American''  newspaper.  In  1882  he 
flhot  out  of  the  int>vince,  or  rather  that  part  of  published  his  ^  Dlustrations  of  Phrenology." 
it  lianmng  a  peninsula,  tcom  tide  water  on  the  the  first  American  treatise  on  the  subject;  m 
Patnxent  river  by  a  ^rect  line  crossing  to  the  1888,  a  *'  Volume  from  the  Life  of  Robert  Bar- 
PotomaoL — ^During  the  9  years  which  had  now  cUy ;"  in  1886,  a  metrical  version  of  Schiller's 
elapwd  flinoe  the  landing  of  the  Maryland  Di!n  Carloi;  in  1840,  a  fragment  on  ^'Arnold 
inlgiims,  a  great  change  in  political  affairs  had  and  Andr^"  2  cantos  of  "  Cabiro,"  a  poem  in 
taken  plaoe  in  England;  the  king  had  been  de-  the  stanza  of  ^^Don  Juan/'  a&d  a  tragedy  en- 
piived  of  nearly  all  power,  and  was  about  en-  titled  *^Oount  Julian."  He  soon  after  again 
tering  on  that  dvil  war  which  cost  him  his  visited  Europe,  and,  in  his  letters  to  the  ^'Balti- 
thrcfoe  and  life.  The  colonists  were  more  or  more  American,"  was  the  first  to  aimounce  and 
leas  affected  by  the  convulsion,  and  Maryland  discusB  in  this  country  the  theoiy  of  the  water- 
in  an  espedal  degree.  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  cure.  He  translated  and  published  in  1845  a 
brother  Lecoard  had  every  reason  to  fear  that  portion  of  tiie  correspondence  between  Goethe 
they  would  be  deprived  by  parliament  of  all  and  Schiller,  and  in  1846  and  1852  published  2 
their  rights  and  possessions  in  the  new  world,  series  of  '*  Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe." 
the  proprietaiy  being  strongly  interested  in  the  Hydropathy  and  the  schemes  of  Fourier  were 
royal  cause.  Leonard  Oalvert)  in  order,  doubt-  among  ^e  subjects  which  he  treated.  Except 
leas,  to  consult  with  his  brother,  and  shape  his  when  engaged  in  foreign  travel,  Mr.  Calvert  has 
oQDdQct  forthe  ftiture,  visited  England  in  1648,  resided  smce  1848  in  Newport,  R.  L,  of  which 
retsming  the  ftdlowing  year.  In  his  absence  dty  he  was  mayor  in  1858.  In  the  same  year 
modi  trouble  was  experienced  firom  the  con-  he  was  the  orator  at  the  celebration  of  the  40th 
duct  of  one  Ingie,  and  this  man,  in  connection  anniversary  of  the  battie  of  Lake  Erie.  He  has 
with  Calvert's  old  enemy,  Claybome,  harassed  contributed  occasionally  to  the  ^  North  Ameri- 
tke  settlement  at  St.  Mary's,  (hi  the  governor's  can  Review,"  ^'  Putnam's  Monthly,"  and  other 
retnm,  lie  found  every  thing  in  conmsion,  and  hteraiy  periodicalB. 

althougih  he  brought  a  new  commission  from  his  CAL  Yl,  Lazzabo  Ain)  Pantauons,  two  Ge- 
brother,  oonfimnng  him  in  all  his  previous  noese  painters,  sons  of  Agostino  Calvi,  of  whom 
povem,  Claybome,  in  connection  with  Ingle,  the  former  was  bom  in  1502  and  died  in  1606, 
who  is  fopposed  to  have  been  little  better  than  and  the  latter  died  in  1595.  They  painted  in 
a  pirUe,  regained  poasesnon  of  Kent  islandf  concert  many  pictures  in  (}enoa,  Monaco,  and 
invaded  the  western  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  Naples.  In  piurticular.  the  fapade  of  the  Palas- 
sod  enwHing  the  proprietary  govemmenti  zo  Doria  (now  Spinola),  a  soirited  composition 
ooopeUed  Got.  Calvert  to  retire  to  Virginia,  crowded  with  figures,  is  hignly  extolled.  Laz- 
Amouff  oUier  property,  the  colonial  recorda  feU  zaro  was  the  more  inventive  genius  of  the  two, 
into  t£e  hanos  criT  these  marauders,  and  were  his  brother  generally  working  out  the  details  of 
gratly  nnitilatedt  and  in  part  destroyed.  This  their  joint  productions ;  but  his  disposition  was 
hi(]f>0oedin  1645,  bnt  2  years  after  Leonard  Cal-  envious^  and  his  career  was  marked  byatro- 
Tert  returned  with  a  strong  military  force,  took  cious  crimes.  Having  fiiiled  in  competition  with 
poiosaion  of  Kent  island,  and  reMablished  his  Cambiaso  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  fires- 
rights  over  the  entire  province.  ButOalverthad  coes  in  the  church  of  St.  Malteo,  in  Genoa,  in 
probably  been  much  afficted,  and  his  various  a  fit  of  rage  he  renounced  his  art,  and  for  20 
nzietiea  both  for  the  state  of  England  and  of  years  followed  the  calling  of  a  saUor.  At  the 
Miryland  doubtless  hastened  his  end.  The  end  of  this  period  he  resumed  his  pencil,  and 
eirenrostanoes  of  his  death  are  unknown,  only  oontinued  to  paint  until  his  85th  year, 
that  be  named  a  successor  as  governor,  Thomas  CALVIN,  John;  the  theologvui  and  organ- 
Green,  and  died  on  June  9, 1647.  It  is  greatiy  Izlng  genius  of  the  Reformed  churches,  was  bom 
to  be  regretted,  that  at  this  day  such  meagre  at  Noyon,  near  Paris,  July  10,  1509,  died  in 
records  exist  for  memorials  of  Leonard  Calvert  Geneva,  May  27,  1564.  The  grandfikther  of 
and  hisbrother.  Lord  Baltimore  ;but|*^  together  Calvin  was  a  cooper.  His  fiUher,  Gerard  Chan- 
thejrtteed  up  a  community  unsurpassed  in  this  Tin,  or  Canvin  (sometimes  written  Caulvin), 
western  world  for  order,  harmony,  and  general  apostolic  notary  and  fiscal  procurator  in  Noyon, 
prosperity;  and%he  scanty  materials  of  its  was  a  man  of  shrewd  intelligence;  his  motiier, 
early  history  are  in  nd  snuA  measure  owing  to  Jeanne  Lanfranc  de  Cambrai,  noted  for  her 
the  fact  that,  as  history  deals  principally  in  beauty  and  her  devotion,  imbued  her  son  with 
wars  and  calamities^  tiie  happiness  of  the  early  her  own  strict  religious  views.  He  was  edu- 
iahabitants  of  Maryland  left  Uttle  to  record.''  oated,  at  his  ftther's  ezpensei  with  the  ohildrea 
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of  the  noble  DeHommor  fiunily.    At  the  age  plea;  even  when  he  mmA^  qoiel^  Us  ntratki 

of  12,  he  was  presented  by  one  oi  this  family  to  became,  he  887%  a  pnbli^sduML   His  luoin 

the  benefice  of  the  chapel  de  la  Gesine,  to  timidity  could  not  hide  the  shining  of  the  li(^ 

defray  the  cost  of  his  ednoati&n  for  the  priest-  within  him,  and  many  othen  came  to  shve  it 

hood.    He  was  already  noted  for  his  memory  The  time  of  indecision  was  past :  sodi  cooflictB, 

and  diligence,  as  well  as  for  his  moral  strict-  such  lingering  attachment  to  the  past^  is  wt 

ness.    Among  the  youth  he  was  known  as  the  find  in  Luther  and  Melanohthon,  formoopirt 

^'  accusative.*'    Bemoved  to  Paris  with  the  De  of  the  recorded  experience  of  John  Oalm  At 

Mommor  children,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  age  of  20  he  was  already  fuU-ftsbioDed  u  a 

the  college  de  la  Marche,  where  Mathurin  Cor-  reformer.    The  death  of  his  fRther,  in  16*28  or 

dier,  an  able  scholar,  taught  him  Latin;  and  '80— the  date  is  uncertain— interrupted  his  nci- 

then  in  the  ooD^ge  Montaigu,  where  a  Span-  versity  course.    For  2  or  8  years  we  hear  little 

iaid  initiated  him  into  the  scholastic  dialectics,  of  him.    From  1629  he  was  at  least  afMitof 

At  the  age  of  18,  though  he  had  only  received  the  time  in  Paris  struggling  with  the  refonnen. 

tonsure,  he  obtained  the  living  of  MarteviUe,  In  the  midst  of  persecutions  he  gave  up  the 

Sept  27, 1527,  which  was  in  2  years  exchanged,  legal  mpfessionf  and  devoted  himaelf  to  tiwoky 

July,  1529,  for  that  of  Pont  r£v^ue,  the  vil-  gy.     The  Sorbonne  had  just  proscribed  tiie 

lage  where  his  grand&ther  had  made  wine  tenets  of  Luther.    The  congregation  of  Meva 

casks.    He  preached  short  sermons,  and  con-  of  some  800  or  iOO,  which  even  Biahop  Bri^ofr 

tinned  his  studies  with  the  greatest  asdduity.  net  had  at  first  favored,  was  dispened  by  Tio* 

After  a  fhigal  evening  repast,  says  Beza,  he  lence;  Fard  had  fled;  Ledero  was  bnodcd 

would  study  till  midnight,  and  in  early  mom-  and  burnt;  Lefdvre  was  in  Navarre;  levcnl 

ing  before  he  rose  he  would  review  all  he  had  persons  (7  in  1528)  had  been  buinedfor  beresr. 

learned  the  previous  day.   His  ambitious  finther,  Oelvin's  sermons^  nsnally  ending  with  the  vonk 

foreseeing  his  fame,  perhaps  alarmed  by  the  *^If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  nst^ifi- 

prospective  troubles  in  the  onurch,  and  thinking  spired  the  timid  with  new  zeaL    To  the  impris' 

the  legal  profession  a  surer  road  to  wealth  and  oned  he  sent  messages  of  comfort  and  bope. 

parliament,  now  changed  his  plans,  and  sent  The  friends  of  reform  looked  to  him  as  their 

his  son  to  Orleans  to  study  law  under  that  emr  champion.    At  his  own  expense  he  now  pob* 

inent  jurist,  Pierre  r£toile  (Peter  de  Stella),  lished  (April,  1582)  ao  edition  of  the  Dd  0^ 

This  training  nnconsdonsly  prepared  him  to  be  merUia  of  the  austere  Seneca,  perhaps  bis  ovt 

the  legiahitor  of  Geneva.    About  the  same  time  model  in  Latin  style.    At  that  time  no  better 

the   influence   of  his   relative,   Bobert   Oil-  philological  work  had  'been,  edited  by  ao  /ootb- 

vetan,  who  translated  the  Bible  into  Firench,  ful  a  scmolar.    It  has  been  coiyeetored  tbat  it 

led  him  to  question  his  traditional  and  una-  was  intended  to  move  Francis  L  to  clein<ocr< 

wakened  £uth.    By  day  he  pursued  the  study  but  the  inevitable  comparison  with  Kero  v» 

of  the  Uw,  and  by  night  the  studv  of  the  Bible,  neither  flattering  nor  persuasive ;  yet  tbe  kia^ 

with  what  commentaries  he  could  command,  to  did  not  escape  me  suspicion  of  b^ng  for  a  tiib 

resolve  his  growing  doubts.    In  the  law  he  inclined  to  favor  the  reform.    Next  eaotf^ 

made  such  progress  that  several  times  in  the  bolder  venture.    Nicolas  Oop,  a  friend  of  01- 

Absence  of  me  professor  the  youthful  atudent  vin,  just  chosen  rector  of  the  Sorbonne,  deur* 

was  called  to  fill  his  place.    A  radical  ohazige  ered,  according  to  the  oustom  at  the  fe^^ 

in  his  religions  views  was  marked  by  what  he  All  Saints,  an  oration^  which  is  soppoaed  ,^ 

himself  calls  *^  a  sudden  conversion,'*  which  have  been  written  by  Calvin,  in  which  be  duK 

seems  to  have  at  once  broken  the  thraldom  of  coursed,  contrary  to  all  precedent  upon  vt 

the  mediiBval  system.    **  The  secret  guidance  of  doctrine  of  JustificatioQ  by  fluth  abne.   T» 

God's  providence,''  he  concisely  teUa  US|  ^'  deliv-  «mased  and  indignant  Sorbonne  ordered  rt  k 

ered  him  from  the  superstitions  of  the  papa^^."  be  burnt,  and  Cop  and  Oalvin  were  obli(^  ^ 

Hencefbrth  he  sought  the  society  and  confirm-  ahake  on  the  dust  ih>m  their  feet  in  a  ba^ 

ed  the  opinions  m  those  who  were  struggUng  flight,  the  latter,  it  is  rumored,  being  letdon 

for  the  new  light    His  protracted  studies  and  by  the  wall  in  a  basket,  after  the  prinutrt 

mental  conflicts  already  preyed  upon  his  health,  apostle  method.    He  was  weioomed  at  ^i' 

and  his  whole  subseauent  life  was  a  contest  rac  by  Qneen  Margaret  of  Navarre,  the  Rttff 

with  death.    His  l^ral  and  theological  studies  of  Jnsim  I.,  and  the  reftige  of  the  P^^^ 

were  continued  at  Boutges»  the  former  under  ted ;  her  own  book,  the  "  jGrror  of  a  oam 

the  learned  Italian,  Alciati.    Melchior  Wdmar  Soul,"  was  in  small  Avor  at  the  So^^^i Jf 

not  only  taught  hnn  the  Greek  of  the  NewTes-  Angoul^e,  with  his  ^end  Looia  dn  TUHt 

tament^  but  also  gave  him  ftarther  taste  of  her-  Oalvin  distributed  sermcms  among  the  peoM 

eqr.    His  position  in  the  nnivermty  was  so  and  began  his  ''  Institntes."    The  ^^^ 

prominent  that  he  was  requested,  though  only  Lef^vre  d'£ti»les,  whom  he  met  at  ^^^ 

a  studenti  to  draw  up  an  opinicm,  stiU  eztanti  the  court  of  Navarre,  in  1588,  foretoia  v» 

upon  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  that  this  young  man  would  **  resAre  the  <ffl«'^^ 


question  was  submitted  to  the  faculty.    But  France."   Betuming  to  Paris,  at  gr^  P^^ 

ceal  for  the  truth  of  God  had  now  become,  as  risk,  he  accepted  a  challenge  of  ^^f^^^^f^ 

Sayous  declares,  the  passion  of  his  li£».    He  discuss  the  positions  advanced  h^.^^„^^^ 

cheered  all  of  like  mind,  resolving  their  scru-  work  on  the  **£noxft  of  the  Trimtj.     ^^ 
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Serrefaft  fiulad  to  ^[^ar.    When  ihey  at  last  it  is  extant    Hie  edition  of  1536  was  issued  at 

met  it  was  in  a  more  tra^c  encounter.    In  1534  Basel,  in  Latin ;  this  has  6  chapters ;  another 

GalTin  published  at  Orleans  his  Ptyehopttn-  in  1539  has  17;  improved  editions  appeared 

ni/ekia^  in  which,  with  scriptural  reasons  and  during  Oalvin^s  life  in  1543, 1545,  1549, 1550, 

Mgant  lo^o^  he  refuted  a  prevalent  Anabaptist  and  1559.    Numerous  editions  have  been  since 

taoDt,  sizmlar  to  one  of  Origen^s.  that  the  soul  published,  and  translations  into  most  of  the 

vss  in  sleep  between  death  and  the  resurreo-  European  languages,  and  into  Greek  and  even 

tioiL    ]^  the  over-cealous  dissemination  of  the  Arabic.    A  new  impression  of  the  edition  of 

reformed  '*  Flaoar^''  in  1585,  persecution  was  1759,  which  is  considered  the  most  complete, 

agtin  aroused.    Oalvin,  desiring  a  quiet  retreat  was  brought  out  by  llioluck  in  Berlin,  1834-*d5, 

for  study,  went  first  to  Strasboui^,  where  Bu-  wid  a  new  edition  of  Erummacher^s  German 

cer  welomned  him  with  open  arms,  and  thence  translation  of  the  same  appeared  in  1834.    The 

to  Basel,  where  Grynnns  and  Wol&ang  Gap-  reformation  produced  no  other  work  so  com- 

ifam  were  working  for  the  reforuL    Unaer  the  plete  and  full ;  Helanchthon's  Loci  are  but  a 

latter  he  began  tJ^e  study  of  Hebrew.     The  fragment  in  the  comparison.    The  theology  of 

French  and  German  reformers  were  now  at  6t  Paul  was  here  expounded  for  the  illumina- 

work  together.    The  reputation  of  Oalvin  as  tion  of  the  16th  century ;  the  system  of  An- 

an  eanert  reformer  and  one  of  the  most  learned  gustine  was  revived,  without  its  sacramen- 

men  of  the  age  had  preceded  him.    Johannes  tal  grace.    In  its  fuU  form,  the  ^^  Institutes  ^'  is 

Ton  Bturm  spoke  of  him  as  acuUmmo  judieio^  divided  into  4  books,  treating  successively  of 

tummofue  doetnna,  et  egregia  memoria  pradl-  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the  Oreator  and  Sov- 

Citf .    Kot  only  his  acumen  and  learning,  but  erekn  of  the  world,  of  the  knowledge  of  God 

his  unsuzpossed  systematic  talents  were  now  to  as  Kedeemer  in  Ohrist,  of  participation  in  the 

be  exhibited  in  that  work  which  caused  Me-  grace  of  Ohrist,  and  the  fruits  thereof^  and  of 

knchthon  to  hail  him  as  "  the  theologian,^'  and  §ie  extemid  media  (church  and  sacraments)  by 

which  brought  into  one  body  of  divinity  tiie  which  God  unites  us  unto,  and  retains  us  in, 

dkjeUa  mmbra  of  the  reformed  opinionsi  scat-  the  fellowship  of  Ohrist.    The  rational  power 

tend  throughout  central  and  western  Europe,  of  the  work  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  carries 

By  a  thormi^  study  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  one  dominant  idea  through  all  parts  of  the 

and  the  pealms  of  David,  by  a  profound  inwwrd  system,  the  idea  of  the  divine  sovereignty ; 

experience^  by  severe  training  in  the  forms  of  and  1^  idea  was  taken  by  Oalvin,  not  from 

logic,  by  a  wide  erudition  and  an  unrivalled  the  region  of  speculation,  but  from  his  deep 

polemic  talent,  and  by  such  mastery  of  the  religious  feeling.    If  it  be  a  work  of  one  idea, 

Utin  language  as  was  not   surpassed   even  that  idea  must  be  confessed  to  be  the  grand- 

among  the  ItaHan  literati,  he  was  prepared  for  est  of  fdL    Por  the  first  time  in  Ohristian  lit- 

the  nrodncdon  of  a  work  which  at  once  com-  erature,  a  system  of  theology  was  elaborated 

maaoed  the  attention  of  Europe  and  became  a  in  all  its  parts  on  the  basis  of  the  Divine  will  as 

bnlvnk  of  the  reformed  faiui.     No  man  at  supreme.    That  will,  in  Oalvin^s  view,  though 

the  age  of  25  has  composed  a  system  of  phi-  hidden  to  ua,  is  not  arbitrary,  but  most  wise 

losopby  or  theolocj' that  can  be  mated* with  it;  and  holy.    The  human  race,  corrupted  radi- 

Boiii  works  of  reflection  are  usually  the  fruit  cally  in  the  fall  with  Adam,  has  upon  it  the 

of  much  riper  years.     The  youthful  aspirant  c^t  and  impotence  of  original  sin ;  itsredemp- 

lias  most  need  of  change :  the  opinions  of  Oal-  tion  can  be  achieved  only  through  an  incama- 

m  in  the  edition  of  1536  and  in  that  of  1559,  tion  and  a  propitiation ;  of  this  redemption  only 

the  list  of  his  own  revision,  are  unchanged,  or  electing  grace  can  make  the  soul  a  partici- 

ehsQged  only  as  the  aapling  is  changed  into  the  pant^  and  such   grace  once   ^ven  is  never 

oak.     Beza   writes:    *^Taough   prepared   in  lost;  this  election  can  come  only  from  God, 

baate,  he  never  changed  any  thing:"  Scaliger :  and  it  includes  only  a  part  of  tiie  race,  the 

**  He.  made  no  retraotiona  thougn  he  wrote  rest  being  left  to  perdition ;  election  and  perdi- 

moch."    The  immediate  occasion  of  the  work  tion  (the  horrtbUe  decrettm)  are  both  pro- 

via  the  charges  circulated  against  the  reform-  destinated  in  the  Divine  plan ;  that  plan  is  a 

en,  accusing  them,  as  a  body,  of  holding  the  decree,  and  this  decree  is  eternal  and  unchange- 

distorted  opini<ms  and  insurrectionary  projects  able;  all  that  is  external  and  apparent  is  but 

vith  whion  one  class  of  the  Anabi^^tists  had  the  unfolding  of  this  eternal  plan ;  the  church, 

agitated  Germany.    Francis  I.  had  lent  1^  au-  *^  our  mother,*^  contains  only  the  visible  signs 

thority  to  the  8tij;ma.    "  Silence  would  now  be  and  seals  of  a  grace  which  is  essentially  invisible ; 

treason,''  s^d  Oalvin.   The  Latin  preface  of  the  Justification  is  by  faith  alone,  and  &ith  is  the  ( 

edition  of  1536,  addressed  to  this  monarch,  re-  gift  of  God.    Such  was  the  stem  anatomy  of 

fates  the  charges  and  defends  the  reform  with  tiie  system  of  predestination.    It  went  behind 

inch  digni^  and  method,  that  it  takes  rank  as  the  whole  outward  order  of  the  mediasval 

one  of  the  three  immortal  prefaces  in  litera-  church,  the  papal  supremacy,  the  episcopate 

tore ;  that  of  President  De  Thou  to  his  *^  His-  and  the  priesthood,  the  complicated  ritual,  the 

tory,^  end  of  Oasanbon  to   Polybius,  being  multiplied  sacraments,  the  whole  sjrstem  of 

*l<Mie  compared  with  it.    The  flrat  edition  of  meritorious  works  and  of  monastic  vows ;  it 

the  ^Institutes''  was  probably  published  In  tested  these  by  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of 

15<5,  in  French,  and  anonymously ;  no  copy  of  iiuih,  and  by  the  principle  that  grace  is  internal 
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and  immediate.  The  polemical  astnteness  and  and  Yiret^  he  at  onoe  proceeded  to  the  wotkof 
doctrinal  completeness  of  the  '*  Institutes  ^  gave  organizing  the  church  affidrs.  In  1597  he  pob' 
it  an  immediate  fame.  The  reform,  supposed  lished  a  catechism  in  French  (1588,  ia  LaUo), 
to  he  sporadic,  was  here  concentrated  in  liying  extracted  from  his  "Institutes)*^  "smoe  tobmM 
nnitj  and  vigor.  Less  heed  was  given  to  the  an  edifice  that  is  to  last  long,  the  childrea  moit 
comparative  neglect  of  human  freedom  than  to  he  instmcted  according  to  weir  littlenesB.'*  A 
the  searching  exposure  of  the  vanity  of  human  '*  Confession  of  Faith,*'  with  articles  of  strict  dis- 
merit  The  sovereignty  of  God  was  hrought  to  oipline  annexed,  had  been  approved  bv  the 
bear  against  the  supremacy  of  thepope. — ^Ren6e  council  in  Nov.  1586,  and  was  read  mcborcb 
de  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XIl.,  married  to  every  Sunday.  At  a  public  disputation  vhh 
Ercole  II.,  duke  of  Ferrara^  imitating  the  ex-  the  Anabaptists,  March  18, 1537,  he  pot  than 
ample  as  she  shared  the  opmions  of  Margaret  to  silence,  so  that  for  many  years  they  were  so 
of  Navarre,  invited  Oalvin  to  her  court  then  the  longer  heard  of.  At  a  disputation  inLoiMDM, 
refuge  of  many  of  the  persecuted.  Under  the  he  spoke  against  the  real  presence,  and  on  the 
nameof  Charles  d'Espeville  he  here  eigoyed  for  authority  due  the  fiothers.  A  certain  OaroH 
a  short  time  comparative  repose,  yet  winninjp  accused  him,  Fare],  and  Yiret,  of  being 
Madame  de  Soubise,  Anne  and  Jean  de  Par-  Arians,  because  the  words  Trinity  and  person 
thenay,  and  others,  to  the  new  opinions.  The  (on  which  Calvin  never  inasted)  were  not  in 
vidlant  inquisition,  already  crushmg  out  Italian  the  Genevese  creed;  but  his  orthodoxy  m 
reform,  soon  compelled  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  amply  vindicated  at  Lwisanne  and  Bern.  Ho 
After  tarrying  a  while  at  Aosta,  he  came  for  great  work,  however,  was  the  regulation  of  di^ 
the  last  time  to  his  native  place,  and  arranged  cipline,  according  to  the  principles  adToeitod 
his  family  affairs.  Prevented  by  the  war  in  innis  "Institutes.*'  And  here  he  enooonttft^ 
Lorraine  from  giuning  Strasbourg  by  the  most  wrathful  opposition.  Many  of  the  EidgeaoaBa 
direct  route,  he  came,  in  Aug.  1586.  not  with-  had  joined  tiie  reforming  party  from  mefdy 
out  personal  peril,  to  GenevfL  led  Dy  a  secret  patriotic  motives;  the  remaining  partisans  of 
providence,  wnich  changed  all  his  plans  of  se-  Kome  and  the  Anabaptista  made  oommon 
elusion,  and  transformed  the  nervous  scholar  cause  with  these  Libertmes  against  tbe  plsn 
into  a  bold  practical  reformer.  He  was  now  which  was  to  extend  ecclesiastical  discipline  to 
27  years  old.  Geneva  was  to  be  at  onoe  the  all  the  citizens,  banishment  being  the  pennltyof 
test  and  triumph  of  Calvin's  wholo  system.  No  obstinacy.  Some  sumptuary  regulatioon  were 
place  in  Europe  presented  greater  dimcultiesi  so  introduced;  games  of  chance  and  lioeataoa 
sharp  was  the  conflict  ofits  parties,  and  socorrupt  dances  were  prohibited  anew—tiiey  had  been 
was  it  in  morals;  and  no  place  had  such  ad-  repeatedly  forbidden  since  1487;  though  GslnB 
vantages  as  a  radiating  centre.  At  this  moment  granted  that  cards  and  dancing  might  be  inoo- 
it  was  rent  by  fiictions.  Delivered  from  the  cent  in  tibiemselves,  yet  th^lcd  to  "feods  and 
dominationof  the  duke  of  Savoy,  it  had  received  quarrels."  The  liMrtinea,  whom  even  Ibc 
the  reformed  opinions  through  the  zeal  of  WU*  secular  historians  of  Geneva  accuse  of  greet 
liam  FareLand  in  Auff.  1535^  established  the  new  i^ustice  and  corruption,  gained  tiie  election  of 
service.  But  the  old  parties,  the  iSdgenoesen  Feb.  8, 1688,  and  at  onoe  forbade  the  numsteff 
(confederates),  and  the  Mameluks  (Savoyards),  to  min^e  in  politics.  The  ministen  tbeo  r^ 
reappeared  under  new  forms.  The  city  was  de-  fosed  to  hold  conununion  at  Easter,  on  acoooflt 
moralized ;  libertinism  as  to  both  faid  and  mo-  of  tiie  prevailing  immorality ;  they  fortber  i«> 
rals  was  popular,  though  the  old  eomeil  gMral  fused  to  restore  certain  ohurai  festivals,  to  tse 
had  been  revived,  and  had  already  attempted  the  the  baptismal  font,  and  to  flnve  unleavened  bretd 
prohibition  of  worldly  amusements.  iBut  the  in  the  supper,  though  a  Lausanne  oooodl  bid 
strict  party  was  in  the  minority,  and  Farel,  recommended  tiiese  things.  Oalvin  was  pf^ 
ardent  in  the  onset,  knew  himself  unequal  to  sonally  not  opposed  to  these  rites,  but  went  with 
the  work  of  reorganization.  Hearing  of  Calvin's  his  colleagues.  Thereupon.  April  S8f  tbe 
presence  in  tiie  city,  from  one  who  had  recog-  coun^  bfuiished  Calvin  and  Fareil,  vbo  de- 
nized that  pale  visage  and  those  keen  eyes  in  a  parted,  saying,  ''It  is  better  to  ob^  Godtbia 
crowd,  he  besoui^thim  to  remain:  and  when  man."  Ztkrich  and  Bern  interceded  for tb«D 
he  pleietded  his  need  of  repose,  ana  desire  for  in  vain;  a  popular  assembly.  May  86,  coo&n«d 
study,  Farel  broke  out  in  a  solemn  adjuration :  the  decree  of  the  coundl.  And  Calvin,  tboop 
**  Smce  you  refbse  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  he  *' loved  Geneva  as  Us  own  sool,^  ^^^%!j 
in  this  church,  may  the  Lord  curse  the  repose  to  return  to  the  life  of  a  stadent  Is^eOiA 
vou  seek,  and  also  your  studies !''  Calvin  yielded,  fh>m  Guieva,  lie  was  welcomed  at  Strasbourg  dT 
he  says,  ''  as  if  to  the  voice  of  the  Eternal"  At  Bucer.  A  church  of  1,600  IVench  refbgees  f  <* 
first  he  would  only  teach  theolo^,  but  he  put  under  his  charge,  and  adopted  his  disdpuoe. 
preached  a  sermon,  and  crowds  fouowed  him  The  dty  gave  him  ih»  riant  of  oitinasbip, 
to  secure  its  repetition ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  afterwaurd  prolonged  for  his  ufe.  He  was  pn*' 
become  one  of  the  pastors.  His  salary  must  ent  at  the  conference  between  the  BcniAn 
have  been  slight,  judging  from  the  fiict  that  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Frankfort,  iwW. 
after  6  months  (Feb.  18,  1587},  the  council  and  in  that  of  Worms  adjourned  to  Ratlsbocnn 
voted  hun  6  crowns,  '^  seeing  he  had  not  re-  1641.  Here  it  was  that  Melanchthon  gsTS  vm 
ceived  any  thing."    In  ooi^Junction  with  Farel  publidy  the  tide  of  "  the  theotogian."  He  F«- 
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pired  a  iroittfe  on  the  Lord's  Sapper  (Ik  mnoh  higher  than  that  of  bis  oontemporaiyGor- 
Geiu»\  after  a  conference  with  the  Lather-  manreformerB;  Hdhleraccoaeshimof  borrow- 
aos  at  HsgeBao,  in  1640,  in  which  he  dcTel-  ing  it  from  the  Boman  Oatholios.  To  have  a 
oped  his  view,  Intermediate  between  the  La-  reformed  chnrch  was  his  ideaL  That  reform 
tbenn  and  Zwinglian,  asserting  that  Christ  most  embrace  not  only  doctrine  and  ritoal,  bat 
TO  spiritnaUy  present  and  spiritaally  received  also  the  whole  life.  The  most  thorough  ex- 
in  the  eacharist  He  also  lectared  and  pab-  poanderof  original  sin  was  the  most  detemined 
li^cd  on  the  **  Epistle  to  Uie  Romans."  having  opponent  of  all  aotaal  transgressions.  The 
oodera  Borne  always  in  view;  since  Aogastine  strictest  advocate  of  Divine  sovereignty  insisted 
ao  commentator  liad  entered  more  fbUy  and  most  strenuously  upon  man's  rigid  obedience, 
directly  into  ibe  logic  of  Paul's  argument  The  church  was  the  great  institution  for  the 
Crowds  of  stadents^  from  all  parts  of  France,  regeneration  of  human  society.  "  Man  cannot 
flocked  to  his  lectores  on  the  '^  Komans,"  and  on  enter  into  life  unless  he  be  bom  of  her  womb, 
John's  GoflpeL  He  was  scattering  seed  far  and  nourished  at  her  breast,  and  kept  under  her  foe- 
wide,  Here^  too,  in  1540,  he  was  married  to  teringcare."  The  ministnris  divinely  appointed. 
Ideiette  de  Bares,  the  widow  of  an  AnabaptLst,  Bynods  of  pastors  and  elders  are  for  the  preser- 
whora  he  had  tamed  from  the  tenets  of  that  sect,  vation  of  troth  and  order.  The  state  is  to  fud. 
He  had  previously  refused  an  alliance  with  a  and  not  to  rule,  this  spiritual  institution,  though 
lady  of  rank,  fearing  the  disparity  of  position*  both  church  and  state  concur  in  the  sphere  of 
Another  Tnatrimonif4  project  enlivens  some  of  morals.  Bulesof  discipline  conformed  to  these 
his  epistlesw  But  in  Idelette  he  found  a  most  radical  views  were  adopted  by  the  whole  peo- 
fiuthM  and  devoted  wife,  ^^who  never  op-  pie,  Nov.  20,  1541.  The  presbyterial  system 
posed  me^^  he  says,  and  '*  always  aided  was  fuUy  inaugurated,  whicn  became  a  model 
me,^  a  ifrtmi  hone$ui^  /amina^  et  leeti^  for  the  government  of  tiie  reformed  churches 
tftmo.  A  aoBy  who  died  in  infiancy,  was  the  in  other  countries.  The  oonostoir  had  twice  aa 
only  froit  of  this  marriage.  ''God  gave  us,"  many  elders  (12)  as  ministers,  and  these  elders 
said  Calvin, ''  a  little  son — ^he  took  him  away.^  were  annually  elected  by  the  church.  The  sys- 
Idelette  died  in  1549,  and  her  stem,  hard,  over-  tem  of  representation  was  thus  established,  so 
worked  hnaband  speaks  of  his  solitade  and jmef  fraitM  in  the  sabsequent  poUtioal  history  of 
in  aciveral  touching  letters,  still  extant  To  Yiret  Europe.  The  consistory  met  every  Thursday 
he  wrote :  '*  Knowing,  as  yoa  do,  the  tenderness,  to  consider  cases  of  discipline.  A  congregation 
or  rather  the  weakoeas  of  my  heart,  I  need  not  assembled  on  each  Friday  for  practical  religious 
My,  that  <»ly  the  strongest  cSfort  of  mind  could  improvement  The  general  council  elected  by 
alleviate  my  angnish  or  keep  me  fit>m  sinking/'  the  people  oontinaed  its  functions ;  but  it  assem- 
He  was  never  married  again ;  and  7  years  later,  bled  only  twice  a  year,  and  the  real  power  was 
ia  an  epktle  of  condolence,  he  dwells  anew  upon  gradually  absorbed  by  the  lesser  council  and  by 
•  hU  doMelt  grie£ — ^Two  years  had  now  paaaed  the  consistory.  The  latter  was  the  real  tribunal 
sinee  Calvin  had  been  driven  out  of  Geneva,  of  morals,  and  its  inquisitorial  sphere  extended 
and  the  <9ty  had  need  of  him.  He  had  still  con*  to  the  whole  population.  It  could  not  punish 
tinned  to  cherish  its  welfore,  advising  his  frienda  beyond  excommunication ;  but  the  civil  power 
to  moderate  oounsels.  When  Cardinal  Sadolet  was  expected  to  do  the  rest  The  ^tem  was 
vn^  to  the  Genevese  to  entice  them  back  to  a  bold  one,  and  for  a  time  eminentiy  sncoessfhl. 
Borne,  Calvin  replied  with  such  wisdom  as  Accusations,  often  frivolous,  increased.  In 
extorted  praise  even  from  his  opponent  The  1558-'9  there  were  414  citations  before  the  con- 
Aflshi^tists  were  again  restiess.  Disorders  and  ostoiy.  Severe  penalties  were  often  inflicted 
tomolts  increased.  Of  the  4  syndics  who  had  for  slight  offences ;  once  a  person  was  punished 
piocared  Calvin^s  expulsion,  one  had  been  hunff  for  lai^fhinff  while  John  Calvin  was  preaching. 
as  a  traitor,  another  was  killed  in  an  attempted  But  the  efSot  upon  the  city  was  marvellous.  It 
flight,  the  other  2  had  been  driven  away.  As  beoame  tiie  most  moral  town  in  Europe.  It  %as 
early  as  Oct  22,  1540,  the  council  had  vainly  also  the  home  of  letters  and  the  bulwark  of  ortho- 
VKed  the  disciplinarian  to  return ;  to  another  doxy.  Hooker  says:  *^  The  wisest  that  time  liv- 
•oBdtation  he  replied :  '*  Hie  Genevese  would  be  ing  could  not  have  bettered  the  system.'*  Kno^ 
aM^portable  to  me,  and  I  to  tiiem,"  The  dty  who  was  8  times  at  Geneva,  1554-^6,  declared 
porared  the  intervention  of  Bern  and  Basel ;  that  "  it  was  the  most  perfect  school  of  Christ 
Bnoer  and  Farel  entreated ;  the  city  of  Stras-  dnce  the  days  of  the  aposties."  And  Montes- 
boorg  at  last  allowed  him  to  go,  continuing  his  quiea  exhorted  the  Gktnevese  to  celebrate  as 
•abry,  which  he  ref^osed  to  receive ;  and  Cfivin  festivals  the  day  of  Calvin's  birth,  and  the  anid- 
jielded,  '*  offering  to  God  his  slain  heart  as  a  versary  of  his  arrival  there.  In  1541  Calvin 
saorifioe,  and  forcing  himself  to  obedience."  was  also  appointed  on  a  commission  to  codify 
He  retarned  to  the  city  with  the  acclamation  of  the  laws  of  the  state ;  the  code  wss  adopted 


says 

the  fiill  aodfair  understanding  that  his  discipline  civil  law  give  him  a  higher  tide  to  renown  than 
was  to  be  carried  out  His  idea  of  the  proper  his  theological  works.''  The  same  year  he  pub- 
power  and  purity  of  the  visible  ohuron  was    lished  a  new  and  revised  litargy.  which  was 
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made  the  basts  of  many  other  reformed  litors^es.  branded  for  a  crime  against  natnre.  TUsUn- 
The  pnblio  worship  was  ordered  with  extreme  fhted  by  the  Oatholio  historians  Ksason  and 
nmpiicit^r,  all  that  appealed  merely  to  the  sense  De  May,  though  propagated  by  BieheUeo.  The 
and  imagination  being  ezdnded.  Kot  that  he  Spanish  and  Italian  anti-Trinitarians  made 
was  tenacious  in  opposition  to  **'  things  indiffer-  much  trouble  at  Geneva.  Geibaldi  was  banish- 
ent ;"  for  when  consulted  in  1565  about  the  ed,  Gtontilis  was  led  for  a  time  to  recant  lo- 
English  liturgy,  then  the  occasion  of  troubles  in  lius  8ocinus  came  to  Geneva  even  after  the 
Frankfort,  though  he  replied  that  it  contained  execution  of  Bervetus,  and  subsequentljr  oorre- 
inepiuB^  he  added  the  a^ective  toterabUeB.  Such  sponded  with  Oal  vin,  on  the  doctrine  of  election. 
power  as  Oalvin  now  exercised  could  not  be  llie  most  melancholy  case  was  that  of  the  Span- 
unresisted,  except  in  a  thorough  despotism  with  iah  physician  Servetus,  burnt  at  Geneva,  Oct 
a  standing  army.  And  Calvin  had  no  money,  1558.  The  party  of  the  libertines  Med  to  make 
no  arms,  no  fiimily  Influence,  and  he  never  flat-  use  of  him  to  defeat  Oalvin's  influence.  Calvin 
tered  the  passions.  Beside,  he  was  a  foreigner,  himself  interceded  in  vain  to  have  lus  poniih* 
a  Frenchman.  The  disaffected  patriots  raised  ment  changed  to  decapitation.  His  condemnadoo 
this  cry  against  him,  and  named  their  dogs  after  was  the  act  of  the  council,  after  a  long  delibtf^ 
him.  This  final  opposition  of  the  libertines,  ation,  and  in  accordance  with  the  expres9ed 
both  the  political  and  moral  ones,  called  out  all  opinions  of  other  cantons.  Bullinger  and  Ite- 
the  resources  of  his  now  indomitable  will,  lanchthon  sanctioned  the  deed.  The  ezeontion 
Some  of  the  libertines  were  animated  by  a  was  in  accordance  with  «the  laws  of  all  the 
feelmg  of  patriotic  independence ;  others  held  European  states  of  the  time.  It  was  the  in- 
to the  gross  views  of  the  Familists ;  all  Joined  in  herited  spirit  of  the  times,  and  not  the  pover 
the  opposition ;  blood  flowed.  Perrin  was  ex-  of  Oalvin,  that  burnt  Servetus.  The  penaltj 
ecuted  in  effigy,  in  1555,  for  trying  to  seize  the  was  cruel ;  it  is  indefensible ;  it  was  eren  at 
government.  Gruet  wa8deciq>itatod  as  a  mate-  the  time  impolitic.  But  Oalvin  is  to  be  here 
rialist,  and  an  enemy  of  the  state.  Berthelier,  blamed,  only  as  the  whole  legislation  of  Europe 
a  son  of  him  who  had  headed  the  movement  for  is  to  be  blamed  yet  more  severely.  Neither  civfl 
independence  against  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  nor  religious  liberty  was  yet  understood;  still 
excommunicated;  he  a^ypealed  from  the  consis-  less  was  there  any  sharp  distinction  made  be- 
tory  to  the  general  council,  and  the  council  tween  them.  That  analvsis  was  the  flnit  d 
acquitted  him.  The  trial  of  strength  came.  All  time,  and  of  the  seed  which  Oalvin  was  then 
the  clergy  remonstrated  against  &e  decision  of  sowing  in  Geneva.  Among  his  other  theological 
the  council.  Oalvin  appeared  before  the  200.  works  was  an  *'  Antidote,"  in  1548,  to  25  nev 
and  pleaded  in  vain  for  the  Independence  of  articles  of  fkith,  drawn  up  by  the  Sorbonne;  ao* 
the  cnurch.  The  council  still  demanded  that  other  ^'Antidote,''  in  1547,  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Berthelier  should  receive  the  communion.  On  council  of  Trent ;  a  severe  treatise  on  the  *^Free- 
the  Sabbath,  after  the  sermon,  Oalvin  exhorted  dom  and  Bondage  of  the  Will,''  assinat  the 
the  church  to  partake  of  the  sacrament;  but  Roman  Oatholic  Pighius,  wMch  had  the  rare 
thundered  out  tnat  *'  he  would  sooner  die  than  controversial  success  of  convincing  his  opponeni 
ofl'er  holy  things  to  the  excommunicated.'*  Ber-  After  prolonged  discussions.  Ziirioh  and  Ben 
thelier  md  not  dare  approach  the  table.  The  united  with  Geneva  (1649)  m  a  consensiu  qb 
council  postponed  the  final  decision.  The  peo*  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  Swiss  churches  genenCy 
pie  in  tlie  streets  still  cried,  *'  Slay  the  alien  1"  acceded  to  it  in  1551.  But  the  Lutherana  ww 
The  contest  continued  for  a  whole  year,  but  the  enraged.  Westphal  aroused  them  to  oppositioa. 
party  of  Oalvin  was  strengthened  by  the  natu-  When  Lasco's  Reformed  church  was  dritea 
ralization  of  a  large  number  of  FrenchmezL  from  England  on  Mary's  accession,  it  codd  it 
800  at  one  time  in  1557,  and  the  authority  or  first  find  no  resting  place  in  Denmark  or  Gfr- 
the  reformer  was  insured.  Yet  it  was  far  from  manv ;  Westphal  called  them  **martTT8  of  ^ 
beixl^  absolute  even  with  the  consistory.  Though  devil"  Oalvin  made  a  fierce  attack  on  hin 
ho  had  at  one  time  obliged  them  to  take  off  a  and  Hesshus.  and  rebuked  with  severitj  the 
light,  and  impose  a  heavy  sentence  upon  silence  of  Melanchthon.  He  could  never  nodtf^ 
Ameaux,  who  had  libelled  him,  yet  they  often  stand  how  the  Lutheran  divines  c<mld  ni«i» 
opposed  his  views ;  in  one  letter  he  complains  their  peculiar  views  of  conimbstantiation  iiec«^ 
that  they  even  subjected  his  theological  works  sary  to  church  fellowship. — ^The  most  l^lpo^ 
to  the  censorship.  These  ecclesiastical  and  tant  part  of  Oalvin's  labors  was  in  ooonectioo 
civil  dispates  were  only  a  small  part  of  his  with  the  new  academy  of  Geneva,  inaowtteo 
labors.  He  was  also  engaged  in  perpetual  in  1559,  and  endowed  by  the  liberality  « 
theological  disputations.  Bolsec,  once  a  Roman  Bonnivard.  Such  institutions  of  leandng  ipnin^ 
OatholicandaJmoner  of  the  duchess  of  Ferrara.  up  wherever  the  reform  P'^^'^P®'^.^ 
now  a  convert  to  the  reformed  religion  and  Geneva  there  were  chairs  of  Hebrew,  pbila|^> 
a  physician,  disputed  his  doctrine  of  predes-  philosophy,  and  theology.  Bern,  the  tn^ 
tination.  After  a  sharp  controversy  he  was  friend  and  able  successor  as  well  as  biog'^^ 
banished  from  Geneva,  became  again  a  Oatho-  of  Oalvin,  of  a  generous  humanistic  ooltote,  vii 
lie,  and  wrote  in  1577  a  life  of  Oalvin.  filled  the  first  rector  of  the  academy.  Oalrin  twgw 
with  all  manner  of  libels;  asserting,  for  ex-  theology,  without  a  title.  Six  hundred  stodeotf 
ample^  that  when  a  young  man  he  had  been  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  inititotiont 
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the  toditon  of  OalTiii  aometimeB  numbered  1656,  which  was,  however,  broken  up  in  1568. 

more  than  1,000.    The  wood  sent  here  from  The  wide  infloenoe  thos  began  in  life  was  per- 

gnnce»  b&yb  one,  was  mannfaetand  into  arrowa.  petnated  after  CaJvin^s  death.    His  system  of 

Stndeats  nocked  hither  from  Scotland,  Holland,  doctrine  and  polity  has  shaped  more  minds  and 

aod  Germany.    From  6  to  4  in  smnmer,  and  entered  into  more  nations  than  that  of  any 

from  7  to  4  in  winter,  the  classea  were  together,  other  reformer.    In  cTery  land  it  made  men 

excepting  at  the  dizmer  hoar,  which  was  from  strong  against  the  attempted  interference  of  the 

10  to  11.     The  place  became  a  focos  for  the  secnhir  power  with  the  nghts  of  Christians.    It 

reformed  fiuth.     Oalyinism  was  dispersed  all  gave  coarage  to  the  Hagaenots ;  it  shaped  the 

over  Eozope.    Oharlea  IX.  complamed   that  theolognr  <^  the  PaUtinate ;    it  prepared  the 

Gtoeva  was  the  nofBery  of  heresy.     ^^  There  Dntch  for  the  heroic  defence  of  tneir  national 

was  not  a  ainde  day  of  his  life.'*  says  Sayooa,  rights ;  it  has  controlled  Scotland  to  the  pres- 

''ia  which  John  Oalvin  was  mithlesB  to  hia  ent  hoar;  it  formed  the  Poritanism  of  £ng- 

apostolate.'^  His  labors  were  ceaseless  and  pro-  land;  it  has  been  at  the  basis  of  the  New 

digiooa.    Every  other  week  hepreached  every  Eogland  character;    and   everywhere  it  has 

daj,a&dofteaontheSabbath.  His  sermons  were  led  the  way  ia  practical  reforms.   His  theology 

extempomneoos,  short  and  simple,  always  co-  assomed  Cerent  types  in  the  varioos  conn* 

gent,  ademo,  and  often  tender.    Three  times  a  tries  into  which  it  penetrated,  while  retaining 

week  he  leooired  on  theology.  Every  Thursday  its  fandamental  traits.    In  Switzerland  it  came 

he  prended  in  the  consistory^  and  on  Friday  he  to  its  culmination  in  the  scholastic  system  of 

was  present  at  the  congregation.   His  commen-  Tarretin ;  bat  it  breathes  a  freer  spirit  in  the 

tariescover  thelarger  part  of  the  Old  Testament  polemics  of  Stapfer.    In  France  the  school  of 

aod  all  of  the  New  excepting  Second  and  Third  Baamar  advocated  a  general  atonement     In 

John,  and  the  Apocalypse.     Scifliger  says :  the  Palatinate,  Calvinism  was  blended  with  the 

Ctdvinui  Munt  quod  in  Apocalypnn  non  iorith  theology  that  Melanchthon  had  tanght  at  Wit- 

tit.     In  philological   accuracy  surpassed   by  tenbeiig.  In  Holland,  the  five  points  were  sharply 

many  expositors,  none  have  entered  more  thor-  presented,  and  Supralapsarianism  partially  de- 

ongfaly  into  the  inmost  thoughts  nor  brought  fended;  but  here  too  the  Oocceian  theology  of 

oQt  more  distinctly  the  logical  coherence  and  the  covenants  found  a  less  abstract  and  a  more 

true  spiritoal  sense  of  the  sacred  writers.    He  historical  basis  for  the  system  of  divinity.  The 

never  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  allegorical  **  Westminster  Oonfesaon*' combined  the  results 

interpretation.  His  commentaries  on  the  Psalms  of  a  century  of  controversy  in  an  exposition,  full- 

and  tne  Pentateuch,  and  on  Paulas  epistles,  and  er  than  any  continental  sjrmbol,  and  to  which 

hia  lectores  on  Job,  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  Scotland  and  the  Presbyterian  and  Oongrega- 

biblioel  inteipretation.  The  best  modem  school  tional  churches  of  America  have  in  the  main 

of  philology  is  warmest  in  praise  of  Oalvin^s  adhered.    But  in  the  United  States  the  system 

ezegetieal  merits.   So  extensive  was  his  private  of  Edwards  has  enlarged  and  liberalized  the 

correspondence,  and  so  numerous  were  the  in-  theology  of  Oalvin.    And  in  all  these  countries 

quiriea  addressed   to  him  from  aU  parts  of  the  love  first  of  reli^oua,  and  then  of  civil  fr^e- 

Eorope^  that  many  a  night  he  had  no  time  for  dom,  has  been  deeply  implanted  in  the  adherents 

afeep,  and  many  a  day  he  had  no  time  to  "look  of  a  theology  which  elevates  man  because  it 

op  to  the  light  of  the  blessed  sun.**   Men  in  the  exalts  God, — ^But  with  all  his  excellences,  Oal- 

highest  stations  in  Europe  coveted  a  letter  from  vin  had  also  his  faults  and  excesses.  That  coun- 

his  hand.    Two  of  his  commentaries  were  dedi-  tenance,  in  which,  as  Guizot  says,  was  express- 

cated  to  Elin^  Edward  of  England.   Ardibishop  ed  ^  that  firmness  which  makes  no  account  of 

Cranmer  advised  with  him  as  an  acknowledged  life,  and  that  ardor  which  consumes,''  that  se- 

minister  of  Ohrist,  and  as  the  wisest  counseUor  vere  and  thoughtfrd  visage  reveals  to  us  the 

00  the  continent  upon  the  affairs  of  England,  man.    He  was  severe,  but  more  so  to  himself 

A  projected  meeting  of  the  reformers  in  Eng-  than  to  others.    His  temper  was  oft^en  impa- 

land  was  interrupted  by  Edward's  death,    ne  tient ;  it  was  hard  for  him,  he  says,  to  control 

went  to  Frankfort  in  1556  to  compose  the  "the  wild  beast."      He   wrote   vehemently, 

trouble  among  the  English  refbgees.  Thetheol-  in  reply  to  ferocity.     He   tracked  the  foes 

ogy  and  the  polity  with  which  John  Knox  rev«  who  were  intent  upon  his  destruction.    His 

olotioniced  dcotumd  were  confirmed   in  the  aasthetic  perceptions  were  dim ;  duty  with  him 

chasee  of  Geneva.    The  counsel  of  Oalvin  was  was  the  overmastering  passion.    He  had  not 

9QQ^t  by  the    Moravians ;   to  Hungary  he  much  time  for  the   private  affection^  which 

wrote  letters  of  advice.    King  Sigismund,  of  are   the  solace  of  life;  for  life  to  him  was 

Poland,  was  one  cf  his  correspondents,  and  he  a  terrible  combat     Tet  he  loved  his  wife 

was  warmly  enlisted  in  the  unitarian  contro-  tenderly;  he  grasped  the  hand  of  Luther  with 

rersy  of  that  land.    But  his  chief  influence  warmth,  and  would  not  let  Bullinger  retort  his 

ootaide  of  Switseriand  waa  felt  in  Firance :  its  fierce  attacks;  Melanchthon  said  to  him,  many 

churches  looked  to  him  for  connsel  imd  received  a  time,  ^  that  he  wished  he  could  only  lay  his 

his  creed  and  polity ;  Ooligni  greeted  him  as  weary  head  upon  that  fiuthful  heart  and  die 

the  leader  of  the  reformation,  and  concerted  there."    A  man  to  whom  Farel,  Yiret,  Bucer, 

with  him  the  first  Protestant  attempt  at  mis*  Bidlinger,  and,  more  than  all,  Theodore  Beza 

iknia,thatof  the  Hagaenots  at  Bio  Janeiro,  in  looked  up  with  such  love,  waa  no  stranger 
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to  the  fdeUng  of  firienclflhip.    BUb  theology  was  and  Dyer,  1860.  have  writtea  Ik  Uognpbi 

seyero^  becaose  it  was  oooservative  and  logical;  in  En^Hah.      The  most  complete  aocoont  u 

it  emphasized  the  divine  holiness  rather  than  given  in  Panl  Henry's  Ldm  Jakann  CW> 

the  divine  love;  it  made  an  abstract  decree  to  vtnt,  de$  ffrouen  B/tformalon^  8  Bde.  1885-'44, 

take  the  central  place,  which  only  Ohrist  can  Hamburg;  with  a  oopiooa  appendix  of  extracu 

rightftQly  fill;  but  it  is  still  the  most  complete  from  544  letters,  to   whion  Dr.  Henry  had 

system   wliich   the    16th    century  produced,  access.    Tliis  work  has  been  translsted  bj 

nor  has  it  been  supplanted  by  any  single  work*  Dr.  8tebbing,  omitting  the  qipendiz,  in  2  Tok 

The  Boman  Oatholic  Remond  terms  it  *'the  8vo,  London  and  New  York,  1854.  InHfl^'i 

Koran,  or  rather  the  Talmud  of  heresy."    Bos-  FraneeProteatante  is  a  valuable  Ifotke  MrJtim 

suet,  D'Alembert,  ^gnet,  Paul  La^iz,  and  Cii^o^MVMatMf  ottoro^AL  withafoUsocoont 

Nlsard,  all  confess  that  it  outs  its  author  among  of  the  various  editions  ctf  his  works.   Aodin's 

let  ffranda  ^erwatna^  ana  makes  him  one  of  BtBtoiredelaeUdmaunrxiQeietdmdceMtieiii 

the  **  glories'*  of  Frendi  literature.    Early  in  Oaivin  (8d  edition,  Paris,  1845),  has  been  trui- 

1664  his  body  began  to  sink  under  his  multi-  lated  into  English  and  German,  and  ia  written 

Elied  cares,  and  a  complication  of  disorders,  that  from  a  Boman  Oatholic  point  of  view.  AmoDg 

ad  been  wearing  upon  him  ever  since  his  youth,  the  oUier  biographical  sketches  of  Calvinmost  m 

asthma,  fever,  colic,  the  stone,  the  gout  dis-  mentioned  one  published  by  Herzog,  in  Btfd, 

ease  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  hemorrnoida,  as-  in  1848,  and  the  fiunons  sketch  of  Gmzot,  from 

sailed  him  with  violence.    He  could  hardlv  take  which  we  have  quoted,  and  which  is  to  be  fooDd 

any  food,  but  still  continued  to  dictate  letters  in  the  MuUe  da  protestantt  cUebrtL   AinoQg 

and  comments  on  the  book  of  Joshua.     He  the  more  recent  worka  which  tend  to  throw 

began  to   preach  a  sermon  on   February  4,  £ght  upon  Oalvin  and  his  times,  may  be  meo- 

but  was  obliged  to  stop.     On  April  27,  the  tioned,  Q^htieLh  Eiatoire  de  reaUaedtOen^ 

lesser  council  met  around  his  bedside  to  receive  depuis  le  commeneement  de  la  mormatm  p» 

his  parting  words;  the  next  day  the  minis-  fwen  1815  (Geneva.  1855). — ^for  an  aooooot 

ters  of  the  city  and  neighborhood  listened,  for  of  the  historical  relations  of  OixvnnsK,  m 

the  last  time,  to  his  affectionate  and  fiidtiifnl  Bsfobicsd  Oarmon. 

counsel.    Faiel,  now  80  years  of  age,  journeyed  OALYISIUS,  Sstbub,  a  German  muocian 

fit>m  Neufch&tel  once  more  to  ffrasp  his  himd.  and  chronologist,  bom  Feb.  21,  1566,  died  ia 

Prayers  were  offered  for  him  in  all  the  churches.  Leipsio.  Kov.  24, 1615.  He  was  poor,  and  b;  his 

He  lingered  on  in  intense  suffering,  yet  in  the  tri-  musical  talents  earned  the  means  to  vist  ser- 

umph  of  fJEuth,  until  Hay  27,  at    8   o^dock  end  of  the  (German  universities,  and  made  greal 

in  Uie  evening,  when  he  breathed  his  last    He  progress  in  clafisioal  literature,  astronomy,  tfd 

was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Plain  Palab;  at  the  matiiematics.    He  opened  a  musical  sdioQl 

his  own  request,  no  monument  marked  the  spot,  at  Pforte,  rather  than  aocept  a  profesBonhip  of 

and  no  one  in  Geneva  can  now  tell  where  repose  mathematics,  which  was  offered  to  him  by  S 

the  remains  of  the  man  who  made  that  city  universities.    The  reading  of  Scaliger's  vorlu 

famous.   His  whole  earthly  wealth,  225  crowns,  induced  him  to  engage  in  chronological  cfllco* 

he  bequeathed  to  his  relatives  and  poor  foreign-  lations,  and  he  organized  a  qra^ni  of  ohroiu^ 

ers.   His  salary  was  250  francs,  and  ne  would  not  ogy,  embracing  tiie  history  of  the  world,  iiik)g 

receive  that  portion  of  it  which  accrued  during  anew  plan.    He  also  wrote  upon  the  Gregeriia 

his  last  iUnesB. — ^The  works  of  Oalvin  were  first  calendar,  proving  its  inadequa<^,  and  proposicg 

collected  in  the  Geneva  edition  of  1617,  in  12  a  new  and  more  accurate  system, 

vols.  fol.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Amster-  OALYTJS,  Onus  Liozniiib  Maoeb,  a  BaDU 

dam,  1671,  in  9  vols.  fol.  The  coUected  works  of  orator  and  poet,  a  son  of  the  annalist  and  onttir 

Oal^  have  been  published  in  English  bv  the  of  the  same  name,  bom  82  B.  C.,  died  ahost 

Oalvin  translation  society  of  Edinburgh,  in  52  47.     He  left  21  orations,  but  few  fragmeDts 

vols.  8vo,  completed  in  1855.    His  oommenta-  survive.    One  of  these  a^inst  Yatinins,  vbose 

ries  were  published  together  in  1561,  in  2  vols,  counsel  Oicero  waa^  prcMkiced  so  Doweiftl  tf 

8vo.    Tholuck  edited  his  commentary  on  the  effect  that  the  accused  interrupted  the  onior 

New  Testament,  1881-^4,  Halle.    The  1st  Paris  and  exdaimed,  **  Judges,  am  I  to  be  condeoDcu 

edition  in  French  is  now  in  the  course  of  publi-  because  my  accuser  is  eloouent  ?"    His  poeaa 

cation.    His  Opueevla  were  issued  in  1562 ;  the  ranked  witii  those  of  Oatolius.                   ^ 

best  edition  is  the  Genevan  of  1597.    Parts  of  OALX,  a  term  formerly  in  use  l>y  tbe  (^ 

his  correspondenoe  appeared  in  1576,  in  Beza's  chemists  for  designating  the  product  of  the 

**Life  of  Oalvin.''    Jules  Bonnet  is  now  (1858)  oxidation  of  a  metal,  when  heated  in  the  avj 

editing  a  complete  edition,  after  years  of  re-  Subseouentiy  it  was  limited  to  lime  mfMrn 

search;  2  volumes,  containing  nearly  800  let-  by  calcination,  and  is  now  used  in  taia  9«a» 

ten.  were  issued  at  Paris  in  1854^  and,  in  English,  in  the  pharmacopoeias.     Its  propertieB  vili  ^ 

at  Edinburj^ ;  2  other  volumes  will  complete  described  under  tne  bead  of  Lock.                , 

the  work.     Beza,  in  1564^  wrote  the  life  of  OALTMENE  (Gr.    crniXuyififnf,  coocaakd. 

Oalvin.    De  May,  in  1557,  depicted  his  career  so  named  from  the  obscure  nature  of  tbeaeai^A 
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tnuktogeOier.    fiiaomerook  fbrnmtions  ihey  manifested  Lis  -wUlingDoss  to  Christianize  his 

are  found  thoa  coiled  op  in  great  nmnbers.  people,  bj  asking  for  missionaries.    The  king 

They  are  abimdaDt  both  in  this  conntiy  and  in  of  Benin  made  the  same  request,  and  Bemohi, 

fiirope,  their  range  being  among  the  lower  an  African  prince,  received  the  rites  of  baptism 

fytoMaoua  rooks.    In  some  of  the  species  the  at  Lisbon. 

itnictare  of  the  eye  is  beantifallj  preserred,  OAMAGHO,  or  Oahaxo,  a  series  of  lakes  in 

diowiog  tiiat,  in  these  earliest  formed  omstace-  Brazil,  connected  with  one  another  by  natural 

OQS  ankials  of  the  most  remote  geological  pe-  canals.    One  of  them  is  large :  the  others  small, 

rioda,  the  same  proTisions  were  made  for  adapt-  They  are  commonly  named  Jagnarona,  Gum- 

log  this  membor  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  paba,  and  Santa  Martha, 

^e  anima],  that  are  now  seen  hi  the  compli-  OAMAMU,  a  town,  island,  and  bay  of  the 

cated  sfcroetare  of  the  eye  of  the  bntterfly.  prorince  of  Bahia,  BraziL    The  town,  situated 

OALTTOO,  a  nymph  of  the  ishmd  of  Ogygia.  on  the  Acarahi,  a  river  which  enters  the  bay, 

oawliieh  XJ^ysaea  waa  shipwrecked.    She  fell  ia  a  place  of  some  trade  in  rice,  timber,  and 

in  love  witii  UlyBses  and*  retained  him  for  7  mm.    Tho  island,  in  the  bay,  is  also  called 

years,  m^  the  gods  compelled  her  to  let  him  Ilha  das  Pedras,  or ''  isle  of  rocks.^' 

contisqe  hia  Joomey ;  and  the  hero  not  having  OAMANA,  a  town  of  Pern,  and  capital  of  a 

consented  to  reciprocate  her  love,  although  she  province  of  its  own  name.    It  is  situated  near 

promised  him  immortality  if  he  would  remain  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oamana^  in  the  depart- 

with  her,  she  &d  of  grief  after  hia  departure,  ment  of  Arequipa.     Pop.  of  the  province  in 

Oalypso  was  a  daughter  of  Oceanua  and  Tethys,  I860.  14^419;  of  the  town,  about  2,000. 

or  of  KereiB,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of  Atlaa.  0  AMANOQES.    See  Comakchbs. 

CALTX  (Lat  a  cap),  in  botany,  the  exterior  OAMAPUAN,  a  river  of  Brazil,  70  miles  long. 

Sonl  eorrelope,  consisting  of  a  cirde  of  leaves  It  is  one  of  the  head  streams  of  an  affluent  of 

called  sepals^  whidi  are  commonly  of  green  the  Paraguav,  called  the  Tacoary  or  Taquari. 

color,    fikmietimea,  as  in  tiie  anemone,  when  OAMABANO A,  a  river  of  Guinea,  rises  in  the 

the  ooroBa  ia  wanting,  the  calyx  has  a  brighter  Eong  mountains,  flows  250  miles,  and  enters 

color  and  more  delicate  texture,  and  forms  the  Yawry  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone. 

most  showy  part  of  the  flower.  0 AMABGO,  a  town  of  Mexico.    It  stands  on 

CAM,  Disoo,  8  Portuguese  na^gator,  bom  the  San  Juan  river,  near  its  junction  with  the 

ia  the  second  half  of  the  15th,  died  toward  Bio  Grande.    Pop.  2,600. 

tbebeginningof  the  1 6th  centory.    He  followed  OAMARGO,  Marib  Anns,  a  famous  danseuse, 

in  the  tn/oka  of  the  discoveries  made  on  the  bom  in  Brassels^pril  15, 1710,  died  in  Paris, 

coasts  of  Afiioa  under  the  infhnte  Don  Henrique  April  20, 1 770.  Her  father,  whose  name  was  De 

sod  under  Alfonso  Y.,  and  passing  Oape  Lopo  Onppi,  was  of  an  ancient  Roman  family ;  her  mo- 

GoD^alvez,  and  Oape  Oatharina,  he  introduced  ther  belonged  to  the  Spanish  house  of  Camargo. 

something  like  ord^  into  the  chaos  of  geograph-  De  Ouppi  made  the  arts  of  dancing  and  music  a 

fcal  knowledge  about  Africa,  by  placing  on  means  of  supporting  his  family,  and  brought  up 

the  southern  shores  of  the  great  river  which  is  one  of  his  children  as  a  painter,  another  as  a  mu- 

Bitnated  near  tiiose  capes  a  padraOj  or  pile  aician,  and  Marie  Anne  aa  a  danseuse,  in  which 

of  stones,  which  henceforward  served  as  boun-  art  she  was  instmcted  by  Mile.  Provost,  then  the 

dary  between  the  territories  explored  and  those  great  oracle  of  the  French  ballet    On  appear- 

Btdl  uidaiown.    He  was  the  fint  to  put  himself  ing  on  the  stage  at  the  Belgian  capital,  she  de- 

isto  posonal  contact  with  the  population  of  lifted  the  public  not  only  by  her  dancing,  but 

Congo,  and  leaving  a  few  Portuguese  saQors  as  still  more  by  her  beauty.    She  made  her  dSbut 

bostages  behind,  he  took  some  of  the  nativea  at  the  opera  in  Paris  in  1726,  and  became  very 

whh  mm  to  Lisbon.    This  expedition,  whidi  popular.    Finally  the  count  de  Melun  fell  in 

took  place  in  1484,  became  of  still  greater  ser-  love  with  her,  carried  her  oS,  and  kept  her  and 

Tioe  to  adence  by  the  astronomical  observations  her  young  sister  Sophia  under  lock  and  kev  in 

of  the  learned  Martin  Behaim,  who  aocompa-  his  hoteL    Her  fJEtther  petitioned  Oardinal  fleu- 

nied  it.     When  Gam  lefl;  Oonpo,  he  stipulated  ry,  and  insisted  that  the  count  should  make  a 

with  the  nat&vea  to  return  within  16  months,  countess  of  Marie  Anne,  and  provide  a  dowry 

sad  ahhoQ^  on  his  arrival  at  Lisbon  he  waa  for  Sophia,  but  he  succeeded  only  in  obtaining 

tempted  by  the  brilliant  reception  of  John  II.  her  release  from  the  custody  of  her  lover.    On 

to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  Portugnese  capital,  her  reappearance  on  the  stage  she  was  received 

he  letomed  immediately  to  Oongo,  to  keep  his  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and,  with  an  inter- 

l^ith  with  the  inhabitants;    and   planting  a  val  of  6  years  from  1784  to  1740,  she  remained 

second  padrao  in  lat.  18**  S.,  he  penetrated  aa  attached  to  the  opera  until  1751,  when  she  re- 

Ur  aa  32^,  and  on  making  his  appearance  at  tbred  upon  a  pension  of  1,500  francs. 

tlie  court  of  the  black  king  of  Congo,  he  waa  CAMARGuE.  La,  the  name  of  an  island  m 

not  only  reodved  with  every  demonstration  of  the  S.  part  of  the  department  of  Bouches-du- 

cordiahty,  hot  the  king  aent  an  ambassador,  Bh6ne,  lying  between  the  £.  and  W.  arms  of 

Ganta,  with  presents  to  Lisbon.    Previous  to  the  Rh^ne;  area,  250  sq.  m.  This  isLmd,  which 

his  return  to  Africa,  this  dignitary  became  a  is  in  the  fbrm  of  a  delta,  is  alluvial,  and  is  in 

ooQTert  to  Christianity,  the  persons  in  his  suite  part  covered  by  marshes  and  lagoons,  the  prin- 

following  his  example,  while  the  African  king  dpal  being  that  of  A^carte.    The  cultivated 
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pordon  is  extremely  fertile ;  game  is  abnndant.  beyond  that  of  the  other  provinoes  of  theialioi 

Salt  is  formed  naturally  on  the  banks  of  the  The  oz,  and  oocasionally  the  horae,  areosedin 

marshes,  and  is  an  important  article  of  trade,  ploughing,  instead  of  the  slow,  nnwieldybofialo, 

A  company  is  now  engaged  In  draining  the  so  genertuly  preferred  by  the  native  Eekbdun 

marshes.  farmer.    The  Oamarinians  have  also  discarded 

CAMARILLA,  a  term  of  political  application,  the  ancient  plough,  the  primitive  oae  in  lue 

implying  a  secret  court  influence,  apart  from  the  among  every  semi-oivilized  people,  fonnod  from 

regular  and  publicly  known  agency  of  ministers  a  single  piece  of  crooked  Umber,  with  a  pomt 

of  state  and  public  nmctionaries.    It  is  a  Spanish  hardened  by  fire ;  and  have  substitated  in  its 

word,  meaning  primarily  a  small  room  or  clos-  place  a  European  style  of  implement,  with  iron 

et,  and  is  used  as  a  term  of  reproach.    Its  origin  coulter  and  a  mouldboard.    As  an  evidence  of 

is  attributed  to  a  period  after  the  return  of  Fer-  the  advanced  civilization  and  sq)erior  skill 

dinand  YII.,  but  there  is  considerable  probabil-  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  proT- 

ity  that  it  was  known  in  the  same  sense  at  a  inces,   especiaUv  of  Oamarina  Bar,  we  maj 

much  eaflier  stage  of  Spanish  histoir.  state    that    official   tinthoritiea,   quoting  the 

OAMARINA,  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  prices   of  real   estate  in   Luxon,  mention  » 

Sicily,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Syracuse,  quinon  of  land,  a  measure  of  1,000  sq.  iith- 

about  600  B.  0.    It  w'as  an  exposed  position  oms,  as  worth  in  the  Camarines,  when  fenced 

in  the  Roman  and    Carthaginian   wars,  and  and  irrigated,  from  $250  to  $700;  or  on  in 

was   several   times   taken,  retaken,  and  de-  average  t^OO  per  English  acre.    The  proT- 

stroyed.    Scarcely  any  vestiges  of  tne  ancient  inces  have  well-constructed  roads;  and  mesy 

town  remain.  of  the  rivers  are  traversed  by  substaatisl  stone 

OAMARINES.    This  name  is  applied  to  the  bridges.  The  Naga  river,  which  drains  tbelikei 

whole  of  the  S.  E.  peninsula  of  the  island  of  Lu-  Bato,  Baao,  Buhi,  and  Iry?^.  <^^  disembogDes 

2on ;  but  it  designates  more  especially  2  of  the  into  the  bay  of  San  Miguel,,  is  navigable  about 

20  provinces  of  the  island,  known  as  Cama-  40  miles  for  vessels  dravring  not  more  than  IS 

rina  Norte,  and  Oamarina  Sur.  The  name,  which  ft  water.    The  industrial  development  of  these 

in  Spanish  siguifies  a  small  chamber,  is  used  in  provinces  has  been  aooompaniea  by  a  notaUe 

Manila  to  signify  a  porch  or  piazza ;  and  as  the  increase  in  population ;  and  this  being  com* 

palms  for  the  construction  of  this  portion  of  the  posed,  with  but  smjill  exception,  of  the  brovn 

European  dwellings  were  obtained  from  the  race  of  the  Philippines,  which  nas  yi^ded  ao 

peninsula,  it  received  this  name  from  the  Span-  readily  to  tiie  influences  of  Ohristian  dviliatuo* 

lards.    Tne  Camarines  provinces  aro  bounded  The  Camarines  have  not  had  their  progreee  rfr> 

K.  by  the  province  of  Tayabas ;  8.  by  the  prov-  Uurded,  like  other  provinoes  of  Loion,  by  the 

ince  of  Albay,  which  forms  the  southern  ez-  troublesome  presence  of  the  wild  negrito  race, 

tremity  of  the  peninsula;    £.  by  the  Pacific  In  40  years,  the  population  of  the  provinoes  has 

ocean;  and  W.  by  the  great  bay  of  Ragay.  doubled.    Camarina  Sur,  pop.  115,575,  and  era 

The  formation  of  the  peninsula  is  volcanic ;  the  2,820  sq.  m.   Camarina  Noite,  pop.  28,889,  aod 

Caraballos  range  of  mountains  extends  its  whole  area  1,094  sq.  m. 

length,  from  Sf.  to  S.,  and  7  of  its  peaks  are       CAMB AC£R£S,  Jean  Jaoqttxs  Rfion  u,  > 

active  volcanoes.    The  soil  of  the  2  provinces  French  statesman,  bom  at  Montpellier,  Oct  18) 

possesses  the  same  remarkable  fertility  which  1753,  died  in  Paris,  Murch  5,  1824.    He  w 

accompanies  all  the  voloanic  formations  tiirough-  educated  to  the  bar,  in  which  profession  he  voa 

out  the  archipelago.     Tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  an  early  eminence,  and  was  made  a  coonaelior 

cocoa,  and  indigo,  are  largely  produced  for  of  the  court  of  excise  in  his  native  place.  At 

exportation;  but  the  chief  occupation  of  the  the  opening  of  the  revolution,  he  took  an •cto'^ 

inhabitants  of  the  Camarines  is  the  culture  part  in  politics,  and  was  afterward  sent  aa  mo^ 

of  the  pineapple,  and   the   manufacture  of  ber  first  to  the  legislative  assembly  and  tbea 

pina  cloth.    The   official   authority.  Informs  to  the  national  convention.    Placed  on  the  com* 

tobrt   Veatado   de   las  uku  Filipinos^  states  mittee  on  legislation,  he  rendered  importtfiti^^ 

that   about  17,000   looms   are   actively  em-  vices  by  means  of  his  intimate  knowled^ « 

ployed  in  these  provinces  in  ^e  manufacture  of  law,  his  sagacity,  and  his  powers  of  generah* 

pina  cloth;  which  varies  in  quality,  from  the  tion.    During  the  trial  of  Louis  X'^^T?! 

most  delicate  fabric,  worth  $1,600  for  a  ladv's  on  his  motion  that  counsel  were  allowed  to  tw 

dress,  to  the  coarser  tissue,  suitable  for  a  la-  king,  and  were  also  permitted  to  commnnica» 

borer's  camisa,  worth  $6.    The  women  of  the  with  him  freely.    He  voted  for  the  <»^^^T^ 

Camarines  are  esteemed  the  most  skilful  em-  tion  of  that  monarch,  but  denied  the  ^'i^j; 

broiderers  in  Luzon  of  the  delicate  pina.    The  the  convention  to  adjudge  him  to  an  '"l^^vll 

skill  of  the  women  of  these  provinces  is  also  sin-  tional  death.    He  was  in  favor  of  a  proviflW 

gularly  displayed  in  the  working  of  gold  and  sil-  reprieve,  and  of  death  only  in  <»s®.o^*  5***}^^ 

ver  filigree.    All  the  artificers  in  precious  metals  vasion.    Through  the  dreadfiil  reign  of  vio^w 

are  women ;  and  some  articles  of  jewelry,  espe-  which  followed,  he  is  said  to  have  ^'^^^'^'^-j 

cially  their  neck  chains,  are  very  beautiful  and  restrain  the  more  arbitrary  acts  of  the  body,  a^ 

much  sought  for  by  strangers,  European  as  well  to  bring  it  back  to  strictly  legislative  b^ 

as  Asiatic. — ^The  agriculture  of  the  Camarines  ures ;  but  he  must  have  exerted  himself  r^^ 

indicates  in  some  respects  a  degree  of  progress  cautiously,  for  he  suggested  the  revolotiooai? 


tribunal,  pnpind  1110117  of  th«  worst  lavi, 
ind  acted  ivith  Ifant,  Kobenderra,  and  Bardre^ 
Od  Jan.  84,  1799,  be  was  onoeen  wcretaiy  to 
tbe  eonvcmtion,  and  tt  became  bto  dttty,  In  tbe 
Nstioa  of  Marob  36,  to  report  tbe  treaaon  of 
Dnmonriec  The  next  fear  be  preaented  a  plan 
for  a  civil  ooda,  which  vaa  always  a  brorita 
project  witb  blm,  bat  the  repnblioaaiam  of 
hi)  prinoiplea,  for  some  reason  or  other,  be- 
came ra^Mcted,  and  he  was  not  aaooeaaftil ;  nor 
via  be  ^>pointed  to  the  direotoiy,  a  place 
vlucb  h»  oerired.  He  aecnred  a  aeat  in  Qie 
eoondl  of  600,  however,  where  be  renewed 
bii  flffbrta  Id  behalf  of  a  dril  ooda  (1706),  wbicb 
was  flnbwqnentlT  made  tbe  basia  of  tbe  oode 
Napoleon.  After  the  moTement  of  the  SOtb 
Prairial,  of  tbe  rear  vn.  (June  18, 1799),  be  ac- 
cepted tbe  ofBoe  of  mlaiater  of  Jnatioa  nnder 
tbedireetorj;  bnt  assiatod  Bonaparte  in  Ibe 
eoup  tUat  at  Oe  18th  Bmmtire,  was  made  Sd 
conanl,  and  ent*ed  npon  tbe  diacbaKe  ot  the 
dntiea  of  tbB  office  in  December.  He  attach- 
ed bimaeff  wannl;  to  the  intereata  of  tjia 
mat  captain  ever  afterward,  and  remained 
hia  iostntmeitt  and  fHend  long  after  many 
othen^  who  began  witb  him,  bad  deserted,  and 
as  ioag  in  bet  as  Napoleon  had  the  means  of 
tewatmng  his  devotion.  On  tbe  elevation  of 
fais  leader  to  the  imperial  dignity,  be  beoame 
udt-cbanoellor  of  the  empire,  in  which  capao- 
il;  he  bad  to  oommonioate  all  the  emperor's 
inesar«e  to  tbe  senate,  manv  of  them  notverr 
^latable,  bnt  be  did  It  witli  becoming  grace. 
Tbe  grand  oordon  of  the  legion  of  honor  and 
msaj  distingnidied  foruga  orders  fell  te  his  lot, 
sod  m  1906  be  received  the  title  of  duke  of 
PiRDa.  He  presided  over  tlie  discussions  of 
the  dvfl  code,  asnatjng  the  committee  lai^^ 
bj  his  le^  knowledge,  his  Judgment,  and  his 
long  prerions  stndy  of  the  subject.  Dur- 
fne  tlM  campaign  or  Napoleon  afcainst  the  al- 


distingnished,  and  his  skill  helped  Napoleo 
more  than  one  emergenof . 

CAXBAY,  a  seaport  town  at  tiie  bead  of  the 
gnlf  of  Oambay,  Baroda,  Hindcetan ;  pop.abont 
87,000 ;  has  a  trade,  gradnall;  deoliiungi  ^O""- 
ever,  in  cotton,  grain,  irorv,  and  artiolea  in 
blood-stone  and  camelisn.  A  great  part  of  the 
town  Is  in  mins,  bnt  it  contains  a  fine  mosqoe, 
some  Hindoo  temples,  and  a  cnriooe  anbterrai- 
neons  Bnddhic  temple. — Tna  Oru  or  Oambat, 
on  tbe  W.  shore  of  Bombay,  ts  7B  m.  long  and  82 
m.  wide  at  Its  entrance.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  tbe  Nerbndda,  Dbadar.  Hbre,  Snbbermuttee, 
and  Bbadar  livera,  and  its  tides  are  npid  and 
rise  to  a  grest  height  The  gtUf  ia  gndnally 
beooming  riiallower. 

CAMBAY  STONES,  a  name  given  to  agates, 
eamdiana,  and  other  stones  of  this  nature, 
which  are  proonred  from  Oamb^,  a  district  in 
India,  and  Imported  in  large  qnantitiea  Into 
Great  Britain.    See  Cassmlux. 

0  AMBERWEUi,  a  enborb  of  London,  and  a 
parish,  SnTrey,  En^and :  pop.  in  18S1,  54^667. 
Portions  of  it  are  denselT  popnlatod,  bnt  Den- 
mark Mll^  Herne  blV,  Diuwiah,  and  some  other 
parts,  are  oocnpted  cmiefly  by  detached  vUlaa. 
It  has  a  budsome  ohoroh,  several  chapek  of 
—   ~  new  eollem,  Ac 


t,  bom  In  1697,  died  in 


OAMBIASO,  Lpoa,  called  Luoi 
Gknov^  aOenoeae  artist,  bom  In  169 
Madrid,  In  1580.  ma  beet  works  are  the  "  Itar- 
tyrdom  of  St.  George"  and  the  "Bape  of  the 
^ines."  Late  in  life,  at  tbe  invitation  of  Ftulip 
IL,  he  visited  Madrid,  and  ezecnted  a  fine 
oompodtion,  representing  the  "Assemblage  of 
tbe  Blessed/'  oa  the  ceilmg  of  the  EscnriaL 

OAMBINI,  GiusapPK,  an  Italian  mnsioal  com- 
poser, bom  in  Leghorn,  Feb.  IS,  17i6,  died  at 


.,.1   , 


I    of 


fil   music 
I  his  most 


ThoBa   adnpted  far   Iho  violin  v 
"  "  production B. 

Syo  Anam. 
iIA  RIVER,  or  MeEoso,  the  larg- 
a  rivers  in  the  Indo-Chinese  terri- 
pids  from  tlio  mouDtnins  of  Ton- 
i  tiie  territory  of  CamboJia  from 
"1,  and  divides  into  a  number  of 
jhing  tlie  sea,  so  as  to  form 
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daimedin  his  natiye  town.    He  was  Bent  to  OAMBORKEfanEnc^iBhtowninthecoQotjr 

the  legislative  assembly,  and  while  supporting  of  Oomwal],  9^  miles  N.  W.from  Penrya;  area, 

the  cause  of  democracy,  gave  particular  atten-  6,900  acres ;  pop.  nearly  8,000.    It  is  a  neatly 

tion  to  finandal  matters.     Most  of  the  great  built  modem  town,  and  derives  its  importance 

measures  which  enabled  the  government  to  get  mainly  from  its  vicinity  to  very  nrodnotiTe  tin 

through  the  revolutionary  period  were  suggest-  and  copper  mines.   It  has  a  handsome  chnrchf 

ed  or  controlled  by  him ;  and  to  him  the  honor  built  in  the  later  €k>thio  style^  several  disBentisg 

is  due  of  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  chapels,  and  a  free  schooL 

modem  financial  system  of  France.    He  pro-  OAMBRAI,  or  Oahbbat.  a  fortified  town  of 

moted  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  imi-  France,  department  of  Nora,  on  the  right  bank 

grS$  in  1793,  and  made,  after  August  10^  re-  of  the  Scheldt^  at  the  head  of  the  canal  of  St 

port  in  which  he  argued  that  Louis  XYL,  Quentin,  105  m.  K.  K.  E.  from  Paris.    It  vaa 

having  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  a  place  ofimportanoe  when  Ciesar  conquered  the 

enemies  of  France,  was  guilty  of  high  treason,  country,  and  from  its  old  name,  Gamaracnm, 

He  presided  over  the  last  sittings  of  the  legisla-  its  present  appellation  was  derived.    It  was  for 

tive  assembly,  and  afterward  took  his  seat  as  a  a  while  the  seat  of  a  small  Frankiah  kingdooi, 

member  of  the  convention.    Here  he  opposed  which  waa  united  by  Olovis  to  his  empire 

with  equal  energy  the  partisans  of  nionarchy  and  During  the  middle  ages  it  belonged  to  tlu 

of  terrorism.    He  accused  both  Dumouriez  and  counts  of  Flanders,  and  came  afterward  into 

Marat.    When  Louis  XYI.  was  arraigned  be-  the  possession  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  from 

fore  the  convention,  he  voted  for  his  inmiediate  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  the  house  of  Atu- 

death,  and  against  the  appeal  to  the  people,  tria.    Here  the  famous  leasne  agamatVemoe 

He  opposed  we  creation  of  the  revolutionary  was  concluded  in  1508,  and  a  peace  between 

tribunal,  and  innsted  upon  trial  by  lury.    At  Francis  I.  and  Oharles  Y.  was  negotiated  in 

the  opening  of  the  convention,  he  had  been  ap-  1629  by  Louise  of  Savov  and  Margaret  of  Aos- 

pointed  member  of  the  committee  on  finances ;  tria,  known  as  lapaix  am  damn.    It  was  Uken 

April  7,  1798,  he  entered  the  committee  of  from  the  Bpaniaros  by  Louis  XIY.,  in  1667,  and 

public  safety.   On  June  3,  when  the  Girondists  confirmed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Nimegnen. 

were  threatened  by  the  infuriated  mob  calling  F^n^lon  was  archbishop  of  Oambrai,  and  dor- 

for  their  proscription,  he  boldlv  took  his  place  ing  the  disastrous  war  for  the  succeasion  d 

among  them,  hoping  to  be  able,  through  lus  Spain  devoted  himself  to  the  protection  of  tl^ 

popularity,  to  save  them  from  violence;  he  people  of  his  diocese.    In  1793  the  townwu 

then  opposed  to  the  last  the  decree  ordering  vainly  besieged  by  the  Austrians.    It  was  the 

their  arrest,  and  he  seemed  so  much  grieved  by  birthplace  of  Dumouriez  and  Marshal  Mortier. 

its  adoption,  that  it  was  thought  for  a  mo-  It  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  mannfaetoK 

ment  that  he  would  not  reappear  in  the  as-  of  fine  linens  and  lawns,  whence  all  similar  fab- 

sembly.    He  did  not.  however,  desert  his  post,  rics  are  called  in  England  cambrics,  and  whicb 

and  continued  to  fulfil  his  duties  with  untiring  are  still  the  most  important  branch  of  ita  indoip 

activity.    In  July,  1798,  he  presented,  in  the  try.    It  also  produces  thread,  cotton  atoffi  of 

name  of  the  oommittee  on  public  saiety,  the  various  kinds,  soap,  and  beet  sugar.    Hie  piin* 

report  on  the  general  ntuation  of  affairs.    The  cipal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  wbieb 

next  year  he  made  another  report  on  the  ad-  is  modem,  the  old  one  having  been  destrojed 

ministration  of  finances,  which  is  considered  during  the  .revolution,  the  dty  hall,  and  the 

a  masterpiece  of  financial  ability,  and  gives  a  theatre.    A  monument  was  erected  here  in 

full  sketcn  of  the  plan  whidh  was  afterward  honor  of  F6n61on.    Gambrai  baa  a  commow 

adopted  for  the  regular  registration  of  pub-  college,  a  diocesan  seminary,  a  library  ^ 

lie  debt.    In  the  conflict  which  brought  on  the  80,000  volumes,  and  several  other  learned  m 

revolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  Oambon  took  charitable  institutions.    Pop.  hi  1866,  Sl,405. 

part  against  Robespierre  and  his  adherents ;  but  CAMBRIA,  the  Latin  name  for  Wale^  ia«i&j 

though  he  had  been  instnuneotal  in  their  de-  ing  the  land  of  the  Gymri,  as  the  Weuh  can 

feat,  he  was  charged  with  having  been  their  themselves  in  thdr  native  tongue, 

accomplice,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  against  CAMBRIAN  SYSTEM,  the  lowest  dissiwi 

him.    He  succeeded  in  baffling  the  search  for  group  of  fossiliferous  rooks^  lying  next  below 

him,  and  on  the  anmesty  proclaimed  by  the  tibe  Silurian.    The  Potsdam  sandstone  of  tus 

convention  on  their  adjournment,  he  retired  country  is  included  in  it  by  I>eU,  and  um 

to  an  estate  in  the  vioinity  of  Montpellier,  where  sandstones  and  oonglonoterates  of  Lake  Soptfior 

he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture.    In  1816  he  are  refeired  by  Lcj^  to  the  same  groo|S  or 

was  elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  depu-  poesiblyto  one  still  older.                        ^     . 

ties.    On  the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons.  OAMBRIO,  originally  a  yery  fine  ^^^ 

he  was  not  included  in  the  bill  of  amnesty,  ana  linen,  named  from  Cambrai,  where  it  was  nr^ 

repaired  to  Brusselsi  where  he  spent  his  last  made.    The  name  afterward  came  to  be  «|>- 

years  in  retirement  plied  to  cotton  fabrics  of  various  qualities. 

OAMBOOBIE,  or  Eaicbubi,  a  walled  town  CAMBRIDGE,  a  dty  of  Middlesex  oo,  Miss^ 

of  Siam,  at  the  confluence  of  the  See-ssrwat  a  suburb  of  Boston,  lying  W.  of  that  city,  siw 

and  May-mannoi  rivers.    It  has  a  brick  fort  separated  fh>m  it  by  the  river  Chariea,  wbu^ 

with  £0  guns.  is  nearly  a  mile  in  width.  It  was  settled  in  ImI, 
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at  first  Dnder  the  sBiro  of  Newtown,  bj  Gov.  hanks,  with  deposits  amoimtiDg  to  $360,000. 
Winthrop,  Depoty  Gov.  Dudley,  and  other  East  Oambridge  was  formerly  known  as  Lech- 
prominent  men,  who  designed  to  make  it  the  mere's  Point.  Here  the  court  house  and  gaol 
chief  town  in  Massachusetts  colony.*  The  an-  are  situated ;  also,  the  eztensiye  glass  works  of 
Dual  election  for  governor  was  for  several  years  the  N.  E.  glass  co.,  on  whose  premises  is  to  be 
held  under  an  oak  tree  on  the  common.  The  seen  the  tdlest  diimney  in  New  England,  240 
Bey.  Mr.  Hooker  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  grad-  feet  in  height.  A  great  varied  of  manufao- 
uates  of  Cambridge  college,  England,  were  the  tures  are  carried  on.  The  value  of  articles  pro- 
first  settled  ministers  of  the  place,  both  of  whom  duced  in  1865  was  about  $11,000,000 ;  60,000 
sabaeqrientljr  accompanied  the  Oonnecticut  set-  tons  of  ice,  valued  at  $80,000,  are  exported 
tiers  in  thevjourney  through  the  wildemeas.  from  Fresh  pond  per  annum;  8,164,000  lbs.  of 
and  founded  Hartford.  Mr.  Hooker  was  settled  soap,  valued  at  about  $600,000 ;  484,000  lbs.  of 
in  1692,  snd  soon  had  for  parishioners  the  tallow  candles,  valued  at  $100,000 :  ^00,000 
learned  men  of  the  colony,  most  of  whom  had  worth  of  brushes  were  manu&ctured  in  1865 ; 
graduated  at  Oaml»idge.  In  1686  the  gen-  also,  large  values  of  bricks,  tinware,  confection- 
eral  court  appropriated  £400  for  the  establish-  ery,  fireworks,  wood- turning,  and  cabinet  work, 
ment  of  a  pubho  school  at  Newtown,  which  Many  of  the  inhabitants  find  emplmrment  in 
in.  1638  was  finrther  endowed  by  the  Rev.  John  Boston.  The  university  printing  office  is  the 
Harvard,  minister  of  Oharlestown.  In  honor  oldest  printing  establishment  in  America.  It 
of  tbe  place  where  the  chief  men  of  the  colony  was  stiurted  in  1689  by  a  Mr.  Qlover,  who  gave 
had  received  their  education,  the  name  of  the  it  to  the  college.  A  sentleman  at  Amster« 
town  was  changed  to  Oambridge,  and  the  dam  gave  the  first  font  of  type,  49  lbs.  weight, 
school  was  styled  Hiarvard  college.  It  is  the  The  first  thing  printed  was  the  "iVeeman^s 
oldest  and  most  richly  endowed  institution  for  Oath ;"  the  next,  an  almanac  for  New  Inland, 
pubBo  instruction  in  America.  The  college  calculated  by  William  Pierce,  a  maxiner;  ^e 
buildingB  occupy  about  14  acres  of  ground,  next,  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalnu.  The  office 
which  is  laid  out  with  much  taste  and  care,  isnow  noted  for  its  superior  style  of  typographi- 
and  with  its  fine  shade  trees  presents  a  charm-  cal  execution. — ^The  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn 
ing  appearance.  ^See  Habvabd  Oolleoe.)  is  situated  in  Oambridge  and  Watertown.  It 
--Cambrid^  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  includes  about  100  acres  of  land,  covered  with 
1846,  and  »  divided  into  8  distinct  portions,  a  vigorous  growtii  of  forest  trees.  The  tract  is 
more  or  less  compactiy  settied :  Old  Oam«  undulating,  with  bold  eminences  and  beautiful 
bridge,  the  seat  of  the  college  and  the  res-  dells.  The  highest  eminence  is  125  feet  above 
idenoe  of  literary,  scientific,  and  wealthy  men ;  the  tide  in  uie  river  Oharles,  which  winds 
Cambnd^eport,  and  East  Oambridge,  the  busi-  along  at  a  short  distance  from  its  base.  A 
neas  portaons  of  the  city.  Two  bridges  connect  round  tower  of  hammered  granite^  with  a  look- 
it  wiUi  Boston,  and  one  with  Oharlestown.  Hie  out  70  feet  from  the  gpround,  has  been  erected 
Boston  and  Lowell  ndlroad  and  the  Fitchburg  upon  its  sunmit.  The  grounds  are  lud  out  with 
railroad  pass  throng  East  Oambridge.  A  horse  curved  avenues  adapted  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
railroad  with  several  branches,  and  several  om-  sur&ce.  The  walks  are  smoothly  gravelled  and 
nibna  lines^  fbmish  accommodations  for  travel  bordered  with  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers, 
to  Boston.  The  city  is  pretty  regularly  laid  The  burial  lots  contain  about  800  sq.  feet  each, 
out  in  broad  streets  and  avenues,  and  has  many  and  on  many  of  them  are  monuments  of  rare 
fine  public  buildings  and  private  rendenoes.  workmanship  and  elaborate  design.  The  en- 
Some  of  the  college  buildings  are  ancient,  otii-  trance  is  through  a  gateway  of  granite,  in  the 
ers  oi  modem  construction,  degant  and  ornate,  Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  Among  the 
snd  adnurably  adapted  for  the  purposes  design-  monuments  is  one  to  Bpurzheim.  the  phrenolo- 
ed.  Many  of  the  private  residences  are  sur-  gist,  erected  through  the  munincence  of  citi- 
roonded  with  highly  cultivated  grounds,  lawns,  zens  of  Boston.  It  is  of  Italian  marble,  and 
flower  gardens,  and  orchards.  Many  structures  after  the  design  of  Scipio's  tomb  at  Kome. 
erected  before  the  revolution  are  stUl  standing,  The  cemetery  was  dedicated  in  1881.  The 
smong  others  the  house  used  by  Washington  observatory  connected  with  the  nniveraity  is  on 
for  his  headnqnarters,  now  inhabited  by  Mr.  an  eminence  nearly  a  mile  W.  of  the  college 
LongfeEow.  The  streets  and  college  grounds  grounds.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1790 
are  adorned  with  noble  trees ;  conspicuous  was  2,115 ;  1800,  2,458 ;  1810,  2,828 ;  1820, 
among  them  the  Washington  ehn,  beneath  8,295 ;  1880,  6^72 ;  1840,  8,409 ;  1850,  15,- 
which   the   commander-in-chief  assumed  the  215 ;  1855,  20,478. 

coomiand  of  the  American  army  in  1776.    The  OAMBRIDGE,  the  county  town  of  0am- 

tree  is  probably  of  the  native  forest  growth,  bridgeshire,  in  England,  57^  miles  firom  London 

and  is  still  vigorous.    The  public  schoote  are  of  by  rail ;  pop.  in  1851,  27,815.     The  town  is  in 

a  hi^  order— primary,  crammar,  and  high  tiie  centre  of  an  agricultural  district,  and  is 

schools ;  in  the  last-named  the  languages  pre-  remarkable  for   its   excellent  market.     The 

pvtttory  to  a  collegiate  course  are  taught.    At  buildings  consist  of  the  guildhall,  a  handsome 

Gambiidgeport  and  East  Oambridge  a  large  modem  structure,  several  churches,  including 

aiXKmnt  oif  busfaiess  is  transacted.    'Diere  are  5  St.  Sepulchre^  a  round  church,  built  in  imitation 

banks,  with  a  oi^ital  of  $550,000;  also  2  savings  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusa- 
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lem,  and  oonseorated  in  1101,  Addenbrooke's  Hoii.SpeQoerH,Wa]pol0.  The  mmiberef mem- 
hospital,  and  several  other  handaome  edifices.  bersoftheimiverBitysenate  for  1866  iii4,656;cf 
A  school  of  art  was  established  here  in  Ang.  nnder-gradoates  or  students,  1,518 ;  and  the 
1858.    The  town  is  on  the  river  0am,  the  an-  total  number  of  members  inscribed  on  the  boob 
oient  Granta,  and  was  the  site  of  a  Boman  or  boardsofthennivenit^, 7,516.  nidbranchtt 
station.    Kins  John  gave  Cambridge  a  guild,  of  stady  pursued  at  Oambriage  may  be  inferred 
and  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  a  pro-  from  the  following  list  of  profeasoFB.  Bflmdx: 
vost  of  its  own  choosing^  an  office  for  which  the  Lady  Margarevs  professor  of  divimty;  the 
Henry  IIL  substituted  a  mayor  and  4  bailiffil  re^us  professors  of  divinity,  dvil  law,  pbyoc, 
Gromwell  thrice  represented  Cambridge  in  par-  Hebrew  and  Greek;  S  profesBoro  of  Anlnc, 
liament    The  borough  of  Cambridge  \b  govern-  one  of  whom  is  appointed  by  the  lord  ahoooDcr; 
ed  by  10  aldermen  and  80  coundOllors,  one  of  the  Luoasian  professor  of  mathematacs ;  pro- 
whom  is  mayor,  and  returns  2  members  to  the  fessors  of  moral  theology  or  casuistry;  cIwd- 
house  of  commons.    There  are  places  of  wor-  istry,  astronomy,  and  ezperimentslplulosophj; 
ship  for  Wesleyana  and  Primitive  Methodists^  anatomy;  modem  histOTy  ^rbotany ;  geology; 
for  Baptists  and  Independents,  a  grammar-  astronomy  and  geometry;  the  Korriman  pro- 
school  founded  in  1615  for  100  scholars,  and  fiBSsor  of  divini^;  natural  and  experimentBl 
various  charitable,  educational,  and  literary  in-  philosophy ;  the  Downing  professors  of  the 
stitutions,  among  which  there  is  an  industrial  laws  of  iSi^land  and  of  memdne;  thepro(» 
school,  a  mechfudcs'  institute,  and  the  Philo  sors  of  mmeralcv^,  political   economy,  td 
union.    Cambridge  derives  its  chief  glory  from  music ;  and  the  Cisney  professors  of  arcba- 
being  the  seat  of  the  odebrated  umversity  of  ology,  founded  in  1851  by  Mr.  John  Disoej. 
that  name.  Beside  these  regular  profeesoiBhips,  there  ire 
CAIfBRTDGE,  UKmEssiTT  of,  an  English  various  endowed  lectureships.     A  board  of 
seat  of  learning,  of  very  ancient  origin.    The  mathematical  studies  was  estsblished  in  1848; 
first  authentic  charter  is  said  to  be  dated  15th  a  board  of  dassioal  studies  in  1854 ;  and  sboud 
Henry  HI.  (1230).  and  even  long  before  that  time  of  medical  studies  in  the  same  yesr.   The  m- 
Cambridge  is  believed  to  have  enjoyed  a  reptf-  enues  of  the  separate  colleges  are  Luge  and  tn 
tation  for  learning.     The  present  university  derived  from  endowments  and  fees,  but  tboee 
statutes  were  given  by  13i2abeth  in  the  12th  of  the  university  are  small,  and  hardly  ezoMd 
year  of  her  reign.    They  are  the  foundation  on  £5,500  a  year.    The  professors  are  paid  from 
which  all  new  laws  are  framed.    The  universi-  the  university  ftmds,  or  by  the  government)  or 
ty  consists  of  the  following  17  colleges :  St  P^  from  estates  left  for  that  purpose.   The  nm 
ter's,  founded  1257;  Clare  Hall,  1826;  Pem-  granted  to  them  by  the  government  was  £1,053 
broke,  1847 ;  Gonville  and  Caiua,  1848 ;  Trini-  m  1856  and  the  same  amount  in  1857.  The 
ty  HaQ,  1850;  Corpus  Christi,  1852;  Sing's,  caution  money  to  be  deposited  preliminaiy  to 
1441 ;   Queen's,  1448,  re-founded  1465  ;   St.  the  admission  to  the  university  is  £00  for  no- 
Catharine's  Hall,  1476:  Jesus,  1496;  Christ's,  blemen,  £25  for  fellow-oommoners,  £16  for 
1505 ;  St.  John's,  1511 ;  Magdalene.  1519 ;  Trin-  i>ensioners,  and  £10  for  sizars.    The  mstricob- 
ity,  the  wealthiest  college  of  them  all,  1546 ;  £m-  tion  fees  are  respectively  £16.  £11,  £5  lOfc. 
manual,  1584;  Sidne^r  Sussex,  1598;  Downing,  and  £1  5&    There  are  variona  degrees  d  ^' 
1800.    Each  college  is  a  coiporate  body,  bound  ment  for  tuition,  aooordii^   to  the  toee 
by  its  own  statutes,  but  is  ukewise  subiect  to  and  condition  of  the  members,  and  eli(^tlf 
the  general  laws  of  the  universitv.    Each  of  differinff  in  the  several  colleges.    The  snsoil 
the  17  colleges  fbmishes  members  both  for  the  unavoidable  average  eacpenaes  of  an  nnder- 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  gov-  graduate  or  student,  are  stated  by  the  ^  Cud- 
emment  of  the  university.    The  former  branch  bridge  Almanac"  of  1858  to  be  about  X60t 
consists  of  a  senate,  which  is  divided  into  8  or   |dOO.     The  terms  of  the  mdverntf  tf« 
houses — ^tbe    regents*    and  the   non-regents'  8,  viz. :  Michaelmas,  or  October,  begins  Oct 
house — ^and  of  the  council  of  the  senate,  by  10,  and  ends  Bee  16 ;   Lent,   or  JsnQ07i 
which  every  university  grace  must  be  sanction-  begins  January  18,  and  ends  on  the  Fii^r 
ed  before  it  can  be  brought  before  the  senate,  before  Palm-Sunday ;   Eaoter.  or  midsominer, 
No  degree  is  ever  conferred  without  a  ffraoe  for  begins   on   the   11th   day   (the  WediMsdtj 
that  purpose.    The  council  consists  of  uiechan-  se'nnight)  after  Easter  day,  and  ends  oatl» 
cellor,  the  vice-chancellors,  4  heads  of  colleges,  Friday  after  commencement  daj.    Comiaeooe- 
4  professors  of  the  university,  and  8  other  ment  day  is  always  the  Ist  Tuesday  in  Joly*- 
members  of  the  senate.    The  executive  officers  The  degrees  are  conferred  aa  follows :  Bscbdor 
of  the  university  are:  a  chancellor,  a  hi^  of  arts(B.  A.)alier  12terms^  lOofwhichmn^ 
steward,  a  vice-chancellor,  a  commissary,  a  be  in  residence.    Privy  ooundHors^relstioosw 
public  orator,  the  assessor,  2  proctors,  a  librari-  royalty,  bishops,  noblemen  and  their  800%  btf * 
an,  a  registrar,  2  scrutators,  2  moderators,  2  onets,  and  knights,  are  admisuble after  7ten» 
pro-proctors,  and  various  other  officers.    The  Master  of  arts  (M.  AX  8  years  after  t*^  * 
univernty  sends  2  members  to  the  house  of  bachelor's  degree:  bachelor  in  divinity ^^^ 
commons,  which  are  chosen  by  the  collective  must  be  M,  A.  of  7  years'  standing,    ^^'f^ 
body  of  the  senate.  The  present  members  (elect-  admitted  of  any  college  when  upwsxd  of  S4 
edApri],1857)areMr.L.T.TnipramandtiieBt.  years  old,  are  permitted  to  take  tlie  degree  <» 
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B.  D.  ifter  10  yean  (of  wbloh  the  last  fi  yean  Whitgift  Blahop  WIDdiifl,  Isaac  Barrow,  and 
most  be  in  reddenoe)  withoat  having  pre^ons-  Riohtfd  Bentley.  Many  of  the  principal  boildings 
ly  reoeiTed  any  other  de^reeu  and  are  called  and  offices  of  the  various  colleges  are  of  remark- 
"ten-year-men;'*  doctor  in  aivinity  (D.  D.l  able  beanty  and  sdendor,  and  above  aU,  the 
must  be  B.  D.  of  ft,  or  K  A.  of  19  years'  Gothic  chuwl  of  king's  college.  The  pablio 
fltandliig;  bachelor  in  the  civil  law  (B.  0.  LX  bnildingB  of  the  nnivenity  consist  of  the  senate 
miKt  be  of  6  years'  standing  complete,  and  honse,  the  nniversity  library,  tiiesdiools,  the  nni- 
most  reside  the  mater  partof  9  several  terms;  versity  or  Pitt  press,  the  observatory,  the  botanic 
doctor  in  the  €&m  law  and  doctor  in  phyric  (D.  garden,  the  anatomical,  geologicMi],  and  mineral- 
G.  L.  and  M.  D.),  most  both  be  B.  0.  L  of  6,  or  ogioal  mnsenms,  and  the  celebrated  iltzwilliam 
)L  A.  of  7  yean'  standing ;  bachelor  in  physio  mnsenm,  for  the  establishment  of  which  Lord 
most  be  IJL  A«  or  M.  B.  of  some  terms'  stand-  Sltawilliam  beqneaUied  to  the  nniversity  the 
ing  after  having  been  admitted  M.  B. ;  bachelor  annual  interest  of  £100,000  Bonth  sea  annoi- 
in  mosio  (Ma&l3.),mti8t  enter  his  name  in  some  ties,  and  which  contains  a  coHection  of  books, 
ooDege  aikd  compose  and  perfonp  an  exercise  paintings,  and  engravings.  The  nniversity  li- 
bi  lus  art ;  doctor  in  mnaio  (Mns.  D.),  gener-  brary  has  greatly  hicreaMd,  mainly  through  the 
ally  a  Una.  B.,  and  his  exercise  is  the  same,  munificence  of  George  I.  and  XL,  and  the  num- 
The  fflonninations  take  place  in  the  Lent  term  her  of  printed  volumes  is  now  (1858)  about 
in  eadi  year,  are  conducted  by  the  moderaton  200,000.  lliere  are  also  about  8,000  manu- 
and  by  examinen  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  scripts,  which  contahi  many  remarxable  works, 
the  comae  of  study  preparatoiy  to  the  degree  llie  library  of  Trinity  college  contains  nearlv 
of  B.  A.  comprises  the  prinoipal  branches  of  48,000  volumes,  including  MSB.  in  the  hand- 
kaminig.  The  1st  nniversity  or  '^previous"  miting  of  Ifilton,  Newton's  copy  of  his  Frin- 
examinatiQn  (technicslly  called  the  "  htde  go  "),  eipia^  Dr.  Oale's  Arabic  manuscripts :  it  has  re- 
takes place  in  the  Lent  term  of  the  2d  year  from  oeived  a  recent  addition  of  4^800  volumes  by  a 
tiiatin  which  the  student  commences  his  academ*  bequest  of  Archdeacon  HaroLwhioh  is  especially 
ieal  reaideDoe,  the  subjects  of  examination  being  rim  in  German  literature.  The  library  of  Oor- 
1  of  tiie  4  Gospels,  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  pus  Ohristi  college,  St  John's  college  library,  and 
in  the  original  Greek,  ^Palev's  Evidences  of  the  Pepysian  library  (so  called  after  Samuel 
Christianity,"  and  one  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Pepys),  also  contain  many  ancient  manuscripts 
Latin  dflsrioB.  The  examination  of  bachelors  ana  curious  books.  Beside  the  various  re- 
of  arts  extends  over  22  days ;  that  of  candidates  sources  of  learning  in  the  colleges,  libraries,  etc., 
for  rpM^htmnHt^  honors,  technically  called  the  there  are  8  learned  asaodations,  viz. :  a  philo- 
mathematioal  tr^p^  lasts  8,  and  tiiat  in  olassi-  sophical,  an  antiquarian,  and  an  architectural 
cal  kerning  or  dassical  tripot,  5  days.    £x-  society. 

M«|««4j/wM    in  mond    and  natural    sdenoes  OAJlBBIDGE,  Adozphus  Pbxdxbio,  duke 

(moral  sdenoes  and  natural  sdences  tripoi)^  have  of,  bom  Feb.  26, 1774^  in  London,  died  July  8, 

likewise  been  in  operation,  since  1867.   At  the  1860.    He  was  the  youngest  son  of  George  IIL, 

doee  of  the  examination,  a  select  number,  80  at  and  the  unde  of  Queen  Victoria.    He  entered 

least,  are  xeoomraended  to  the  approbation  of  the  British  army  as  ensign  when  16  years  of 

the  prootors,  and  their  names  are  dassed  in  8  age,  and  completed  his  education  at  the  Ger- 

dfvinoDai  viz. :  wraneler,  senior  optimes,  and  man  university  of  Gottingen.    He  returned  to 

Junior  optimes.  the  hi^iest  of  all  bdng  the  senior  England  in  1798.    He  leaned  at  first  to  the 

wnu^er  fbr  uie  year.  The  candidates  are  then  side  of  the  opposition  on  the  ouestion  of  the 

afantted  to  theur  degrees  by  the  vice-dianceHor,  Frendi  war,  but  afterward  sided  with  the  gov- 

sfter  they  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  emment    He  took  part  in  the  campaign  in  the 

sod  aopremacy,  and  of  observing  the  statutes  of  Netherlands  (1798).  and  fdl  into  the  hands  of 

the  muversity,  and  having  also  dedared  that  the  French  at  the  oattle  of  Hondschooteu  but 

they  acre  hona  JIde  membm  of  the  church  of  was  soon  afterward  exchanged.    In  1801-'8  he 

¥ngiMMi     A  great  number  of  exhibitions  and  was  employed  in  Hanover^  vainly  endeavoring 

seholarships  are  among  the  rewards  wMdi  meri-  to  preserve  it  from  occupation  by  foreign  pow- 

torioQs  fltadents  reodve  from  aJma  mater.  Since  ers.    In  1816  he  was  again  sent  to  Hanover  by 

the  days  of  Kewtcn,  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  British  prince  r^nt|  in  the  capad^  of 

Oamli^idge,  this  university  has  been  considered  govemor-mieral,  and  in  1881  was  appointed 

more  particularly  the  diosen  seat  of  mathemat-  viceroy  of  tianover.    In  1887,  on  the  reparation 

ieal  sdenee,  but  the  tenden<7'  to  make  it  a  of  Hanover  from  the  British  crown,  he  returned 

Btron^iold   of  learning  in   all  the  various  to  England  again.    From  that  period  until  his 

bian£es  of  sdence^  has  been  increasing  of  late  death  ne  was  best  known  to  the  public  as  the 

years,  and  questions  have  been  latdy  raised  as  president  of  diaritable  sodeties,  and  the  diair- 

to  tne  mode  of  education,  both  at  Cambridge  man  at  the  anniversary  dinners  of  public  asso- 

and  Oxford,  and  the  snlject  has  been  a  matter  dations. — Oambbidos.  Gboros  Willux  Fbbd- 

of  Uvdy  discussion  in  pai^ament.    Amons  the  Bmo  Oharcbs^  duke  oi^  a  British  general,  son  of 

eminent  men  who  have  studied  at  Cambridge,  the  preceding,  and  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria, 

beside  Bacon  and  Kewton,  are  Coke,  Donne,  bom  in  Hanover,  Mardi  26, 1819.    He  became 

Barrow,  Ihyden,  Hiddleton,  and  Lord  Byron,  colond  in  the  army  in  1887,  and  mtjor-general 

Among  the  fiunous  teachers  were  Ardiblshop  4n  1846.    In  1860  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
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duke  of  Cambridge,  in  185i  was  advanced  to  their  own  oolony.  An  army  aent  id  iakapoi* 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  in  1856  to  sesBion  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  p«* 
that  of  general.  He  oommanded  the  2  brigades  iahed  in  the  sand,  and  another  anny,  led  by 
of  Higmanders  and  guards  which  formed  the  Oambyses  himself  against  the  Ethiopiaaa  wm 
first  division  of  the  army  sent  to  the  Crimea,  reduced  by  hunger  and  disease.  ThoeeaiBafi- 
He  led  these  troops  into  action  at  the  battle  ters  exasperated  Cambyses.  Heputhu  brother 
of  Alma,  and  at  Inkerman  had  a  horse  shot  Smerdis  to  death,  killed  one  of  his  sLsters.  who 
under  him.  Directed  by  his  phyaoian  to  with-  was  (contrary  to  rersian  law)  also  bis  wife,  be- 
draw  for  a  time  from  camp  life,  he  retired  first  cause  she  mourned  for  SmerdiSi  and  treated  the 
to  Pera,  and  soon  after  to  England.  On  the  Egyptians  with  great  omelty.  He  s^ve  orden 
resignation  of  Viscount  Hardiuge  in  July,  1856,  for  the  destruction  of  many  Emtian  sicnd 
he  was  appointed  commander-in*ohief  of  the  monuments^  and  slew  the  god  Apia^  He  de- 
British  army.        ^^  creed  the  death  of  Crooeus^  the  ez-monarch  of 

CAMBRIJDGESHIBE,  one  of  the  agricultu-  Lydia,  attended  at  the  phioe  of  ezeoutioD,  and 

ral  counties  of  England:    area,  898  sq.  m.:  burst  into  tears.    The  ofiScers suspended  their 

pop.  in  1851,185,405.    The  general  aspect  of  operations.    Cambyses  advanced  and  embnoed 

the  county  is  flat ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  redeemed  Croesusi  bnt  ordered  the  instant  ezeeatioa  of  tha 

for  agricultural  purposes,  and  forms  part  of  the  officers  for  disobedience.  These  and  other  eoces- 

great  Bedford  level.    The  rivers  are  theOuse,  tricities  caused  an  insurrection  amouff  his  officers, 

3ie  Nen.  the  La^rk,  and  the  Cam.  aU  small,  but  who  espoused  the  cause  of  a  pretended  Smerdis 

rendered  useful  for  inland  navigation.     The  Cambyses  set  out  against  the  preteuder,  but 

county  is  traversed  by  several  railways  and  died  from  a  wound  accidentally  inflicted  bj  \u 

main  roads,  but  the  iutemal  traffic  is  inconsid-  own  sword. 

erable.    The  history  of  Cambridgeshire  is  in-  CAMDEN,  the  name  of  counties  in  eevend 

teresting  in  the  early  times  for  tLe  resistance  of  the  Unitea  States.  I.  A  south-western  ooas- 

offered  oy  the  Sucons  in  the  isle  of  Ely  to  the  ty  of  New  Jersey,  separated  from  Peunsyhaiui 

Normans.    They  succeeded  for  a  considerable  b  v  the  Delaware  river,  and  con^)rinng  an  area 

time  in  maintaining  their  independence,  not-  of  about  220  sq.  m.    The  snrflice  is  genendlj 

withstanding  the  force  which  William  in  per-  level,  the  soil  of  the  K  part  sandy,  and  that  of 

son  brought  against  them.    In  tiie  civil  wars  the  W.  a  rich  loam,  yielding  quantiticB  of  fhit 

Cambridgeshire  was  generally  favorable  to  the  and  vegetables  for  me  Philadelphia  surketa. 

parliament,  while  the  university  supported  the  The  productions  in  1850  were 259,684  bodielsof 

cause  of  the  king.                                ^  Indian  com,  807,869  of  Irish  potatoes,  65,191  of 

CAMBRONNE,  Pdesre  Jaoqubs  Etienkb,  sweet  potatoes,  12,946  tons  <^  hay.  and  299,856 
baron,  a  French  general,  bom  Dec  26, 1770,  at  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  2  founderies,  1  loco- 
St  Sebastien,  near  Nantes,  died  in  the  latter  motivemanufaotory,  6  glass  works,  11  flooriA 
city,  Jan.  8, 1842.  He  served  in  the  Yend^  1  paper  mill,  and  28  saw  mills,  85  churches,  B 
under  Hoche,  then  in  Switzerland  under  Mas-  newspaper  offices,  and  8,689  pnpils  atUmdlDi; 
s4na,  entered  the  imperial  guard,  and  was  re-  pnblic  schools.  Most  of  the  manufaotaring  es- 
nowned  for  intrepidity.  When  the  emperor  tablishments  are  in  tiie  E.  part  of  the  county. 
was  sent  to  Elba,  Cambronne  went  with  him,  The  Camden  and  Amboy  and  Camden  and  Al- 
and during  the  Hundred  Days  he  received  the  lantic  railroads  traverse  it.  Fomiedfrom  Gloo- 
rank  of  heutenant-general,  and  a  seat  in  the  cester  co.,  in  1844.  Capital,  Camden.  Fop*  ifi 
senate.  At  Waterloo  he  was  in  oonunand  of  1855,  29,160.  U.  A  north-eastern  conn^  of 
the  imperial  guard ;  and  when  the  day  was  lost.  North  Carolina,  bonnded  N.  by  Yirania,  6.  end 
being  surrounded  by  his  enemies  and  smnmonea  S.  W.  by  Albemarle  sound  and  raaqpotenk 
to  surrender,  he  reftused,  and  fell  covered  with  river,  and  havine  an  area  of  about  880  4 
wonnds.  He  was  taken  f]*om  among  the  dead,  m.,  part  of  which  is  occnpied  by  the  Pisnul 
nearly  dead  himself^  carried  to  BrusseIS|  ana  Swamp.  It  has  a  level  snriace  and  a  fertile 
afterward  to  London ;  but  having  been  eharged  soil,  well  adapted  to  Indian  corn,  of  which  is 
in  France  as  guilty  of  an  attack  on  his  own  1850  it  produced  868,000  bushels,  beside  88,493 
country,  he  gave  himself  up  as  a  prisoner  and  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  4^860  of  wheat  Tb^ 
demanded  a  trial.  He  was  tried  and  honora-  were  5  shingle  miUs^  1  com  and  floor  wk^ 
bly  discharged.  After  the  revolution  of  July,  ohurohee,  and  1,850  pnpils  attendin£  pQ^ 
1880,  although  almost  disabled  by  age  and  schools.  Valuable  forests  of  cedar  and  Qjpre^ 
wounds,  he  was  reinstated  among  the  staff  exist,  and  the  exportation  of  the  lumber  uA 
officers  of  the  army.  other  products  is  facilitated  by  the  I>iffii» 

CAMBYSES,  the  second  Persian  king,  sue-  Swamp  canal,  22  miles  long.    Value  of  land  m 

oeeded  his  father  Qyrus  529  B.  C,  died  522  1857,  $578,788.    Capitid,  Camden  Court  Hooee. 

B.  0.   He  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture,  who  is  Formed  in  1777,  and  named  In  honor  of  um 

mentioned  (Ezra  iv.  6-22)  as  prohibiting  the  earl  of  Camden,  who  defended  the  AmencsQ 

Jews  from  rebuilding  their  temple.  In525B.C,  colonies  in  the  British  parUamenL   P^„? 

he  conquered  Egy^  and  took  PsammenituS|  1850,  6,049,  of  whom  2,187  were  slavea   11^' 

its  king,  capUve.    He  then  desired  to  attack  A  south-eastern  county  of  Geoigia,  ^^^^^^ 

Carthage;  but   the   Phoenician   fleets    which  on  Florida  and  the  Atkntio  ocean,  bounded  »> 

formed  the  bulk  of  his  navy,  refused  to  molest  by  St  Mary^s  river,  intersected  by  tbe  Ssd"'*'» 
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mi  hsfiog  «i  anft  of  1,1S5  flq.  ra.    It  io-  emioenoe  ab<mt  4  m.  from  Alabama  river,  and 

dudes  Camberland  idand  in  the  Atlantic,  18  oontaiiis  a  respectable  aoademj  and  2  female 

miles  long;  2  or  8  miles  wide,  and  separated  seminaries.    On  seyeral  maps  of  the  state  it 

from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel.    The  has  been  erroneooaly  named   BarbonrsTille. 

soz&ce  la  leyel  and  the  soil  sandy.    The  pro-  IV.    The  capital  of  Washita  co..  Ark. ;  pop. 

dacdons  in  1850  were  6,400,940  lbs.  of  rice  (the  in  1855, 1,400.    It  stands  on  a  decHvi]^  of  a 

greatest  quantity  mx)dnced  by  any  comity  of  range  of  hills,  on  the  right  baok  of  the  Washita 

the  state  except  Chatham),  53,828  bosheds  of  river,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  for  large 

sweet  potatoes,  68,478  of  Indian  com,  and  45  steamers.    It  is  a  handsome  place,  built  in  a 

hogsheada  of  sogar.    There  were  8  turpentine  very  tastefol  style,  and  possessing  great  advon- 

dmlleriea,  4  com  mills,  1  saw  mill,  10  churches,  tages  for  trade.    A  plank  road,  to  connect  it 

sad  115  jyapilB  attending  schools  and  academies,  with  Fulton  on  Bed  river,  is  now  in  process  of 

Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $878,502.    Oapi-  erection.     It  was  formerly  a  rendezvous  for 

tal,  Jefferson.  •  Pop.  in  1855,  not  returned :  in  hunters,  known  as  .Eoare  d  Fahre*    It  was 

1850,  6,819,  of  whom  44M6  were  daves.    IV.  settled  in  1842,  on  the  site  of  a  dense  forest, 

A  central  county  of  Missouri,  drained  by  Osage  parts  of  which  are  still  standing.    The  growth 

and  several  other  riven,  and  having  an  area  of  of  the  town  has  been  very  rapid,  and  it  still 

about  600  sq.  m.,  with  an  undulating  surface  continues  to  increase  in  dze,  population,  andim- 

and  a  tolerably  fertile  soiL    Lead  mines  are  portance. 

worked  near  Osage  river,  which  is  navigable  OAMDEN,  a  south-eastern  county  of  New 
daring  a  short  time  every  year.    The  produo-  South  Wales,  bordering  on  the  Fadfio,  and 
tions  in  1850  were  256,054  bushels  of  Indian  covering  an  area  of  1,400,820  acres.    It  has  an 
com,  22w241  of  wheat,  45,176  of  oats,  and  219  uneven  surface,  beautifially  divennfied  by  hills, 
tons  ci  IkBj.    There  were  5  com  mills  and  6  valleys^  and  picturesque  lakes.     It  is  weU 
saw  milla.    O^tal,  Erie.    Pop^  in  1856, 8,287,  watered  by  small  branches  of  the  Oowpasture^ 
of  whom  188  were  slaves.  Wingecarabee,  ShoalhaveiL  and  other  rivers^ 
GAICDEN.  L  A  dty.  port  of  delivery,  and  has  many  ftrtile  tracts,  and  embraces  a  variety 
seat  ci  Justice,  of  Oamaen  co.,  N.  J. ;  pop.  in  of  fine  scenery.    One  of  the  richest  parts  of  the 
1850,  9,479 ;  in  1855,  about  15,000.    It  is  built  county  is  a  district  known  as  the  ^^Oowpastnres,'* 
on  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  Delaware  river,  so  called  from  large  herds  of  cattie  found  there^ 
immediately  ofmosite  the  dty  of  Philadelphia,  which  sprang  firom  a  few  animals  escaped  from 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  5  ferries,  and  its  the  settlements  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the 
proximl^  to  which  has  greatiy  aided  the  growtii  colony.    Oapital,  Berrima.    Pop.  8.828. 
of  its  peculation.    The  streets  are  regular,  and  GiLMDEN,  Ohaislbs  ISsultt,  earl,   an  Eng- 
intersect  one  another  at  right  angles.    There  are  lish  Judge  and  statesman,  bom  in  BevonshiroL 
msny  fine  buildings;  the  principal  public  edi*  in  1714,  died  April  18, 1794.   He  was  educated 
fioes  are  a  court  house  and  gaol,  2  railway  depots,  at  Eton  and  Cambridge ;  was  called  to  the  bar 
and  10  chorches.    There  are  2  literary  associa-  in  1788,  where  after  passing  a  long  period  with- 
tions,  an  insurance  company,  ironfounderies,  ship  out  practice,  his  rise  was  at  lengu  sudden  and 
yards,  chemical  and  glass  work^  and  a  number  rapid;  In  1752,  upon  the  prosecution  of  a  print- 
of  mO»  of  various  kinds.    The  dty  was  charter-  er  for  a  libel  upon  tiie  house  of  commQns,Tratt 
ed  in  1881,  and  is  divided  into  8  wards,  governed  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  rulix^  of  the 
\ff  a  nunror  and  common  council    Kailroads  judge,  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  Juries  to  de- 
connect  it  with  New  York,  Trenton,  Woodbury,  cide  upon  the  nature  and  intention  of  alleged 
and  Absecum  Beach.    IL  The  capital  of  Eer-  libels.    His  portion  upon  this  occasion  was  the 
fihaw  disMct^  8.  0.,  112  m.  from  Oharleston,  is  commencement  of  a  contest  which  continued 
atoated  hi  a  fertile  and  productive  region,  on  for  40  years,  and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  his  ez- 
the  £.  bank  of  the  Wateree  river,  which  is  ertions  that  this  doctrine  filially  became  recog^ 
navigable  to  this  pdnt  by  steamboats,  and  is  nized  as  the  law  of  England.    In  1757  he  was 
crosMd  by  a  bridge  near  the  town ;  pop.  2,000.  made  attorney-general  and  knig^ited  ander  Lord 
Caavlen  k  a  flourishing  commerdal  place,  cot-  Chatham.  In  his  place  in  parUiunenthe  conduot*- 
toQ  and  turpentine  beistf  thestaples  of  export;  ed  tiie  law  business  of  the  crown  satisfiictorily 
H  oommnmcatea  by  railroad  with  Oharleston.  but  without  dii^hiy,  and  as  the  prosecuting  om- 
it contains  8  academies  and  several  grammar-  cer  he  took  the  opportunity  to  j^roceed,  before 
sehook,  2  banka,4churohe8,  an  orphan  aodety,  Juries,  upon  his  former  construction  of  the  law 
a  masonic  lodge,  and  Tarioua  other  societies,  of  libeL    He  also  conducted  with  great  propri- 
It  has  witnessed  2  battlea— one  fought  in  Aug.,  ety  and  moderation  the  trial  of  Lord  Ferriers  for 
1780, between  Gates  and  Gomwallis:  the  other  murder  before  the  house  of  lords.    In  conscr 
in  A^il,  1^1,  between  Greene  and  Rawdon.  qnence  of  the  change  of  poliey  which  took  place 
A  monument  to  Baron  De  Kalb  was  erected  in  on  the  aocesmon  of  Geor^  lIL,  Pratt  was  re* 
1836,  of  which  Lafayette  laid  the  comer  stone,  moved  in  1762  to  the  chief  Justiceship  of  the 
Two  Indiaa  mounds  exist  on  the  side  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  accepted  the  ap- 
town.     HL  The  cental  of  Wilcox  co.,  Ala.,  pointment  as  a  lasting  retirement  from  public 
p<^  800,  is  a  flourishing  post   village^   the  life.    Bat  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  April  80, 
centre  of  an  active  trade,  and  the  most  popu-  1768,  under  a  general  warrant  from  the  secre- 
k»i  town  in  the  county.    It  stands  on  a  healthy  tary  of  state  and  other  similar  caaes^*        ^^" 
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the  important  political  and  legal  qiiestioiiBOon«  riodhe  oompoeed  liia  oele1ira!tedvoik,irritkeo 
oendDg  the  legality  of  snoh  warrants  bdbre  in  elegant  Latin,  entitled  JM&iniita^irhiehir« 
that  conrt  and  in  his  jadgments  against  them  publiaoed  in  1680.    An  Sn^ish  tzandfttioD,  br 
he  was  called  npon  to  take  a  position  in  defence  I>r.  HoQaad,  ^»peared  in  1610,  and  aUteredi- 
of  tJie  liberties  of  the  snbject.    The  prindbles  tion  in  1087,  and  new  trandadons  by  Edmiod 
which  he  then  laid  down  were  not  only  applied  Gibson,  afterward  biahop  of  Loodoii,  in  169S, 
to  dhedk  abuses  at  the  tame,  but  have  ever  dnce  and  afterward  hj  ]£r.  Qoug^  the  eminent  to- 
been  considered  of  the  first  importance.    In  pographer.     In  these  editioua  large  additkns 
consequence  of  themat  popularity  thus  ob-  and  changes  were  introduced,  so  that  Uw  work 
tained,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  July  IT,  in  its  EnJB^ish  dress  little  resembles  the  m^ 
1765,  under  the  name  of  Baron  Oamden.    He  inaL     In  1698  he  became  head  muter  of 
distinguished  himself  at  once  hj  his  exertions  Westminster  school,  and  in  1597  irai  nede 
in  behalf  of  the  American  colonies,  and  on  the  darendeuzking  at  arms.  Bm  next  gireetvock 
formation  of  Lord  Ohatham's  2d  administration  was  the  **  Annals  of  the  Beignof  Qaeen  Eliz- 
he  was  made  lord  chancellor,  JuIt  80, 1766.  He  abeth,"  also  written  in  Latin;  the  first  pert  of 
held  this  office   for  8^  jem^  dischar^ng  his  this  waa  published  in  1615,  and  thou^  iiim 
duties  as  a  Judge  with  universal  approbation,  completea  within  the  next  2  years,  he  detff- 
but  occupying,  as  a  minister,  a  preciuious  ana  mined  that  the  2d  Tolume  ahould  not  apwir 
doubtful  podtion  in  relation  to  the  American  until  after  his  death.    He  commenced  il» 
policy  of  the  cabinet  However,  upon  the  reng-  tory  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  which  he  did  not 
nation  of  Lord  Ohatham  he  hastened  to  firee  live  to  complete.    He  wrote  many  other  wotfa, 
bimself  from  complicity  with  their  measures,  among  which  was  a  Greek  grammar  ]nb> 
and  was  removed  fromhisplace  Jan.17, 1770.  lished  in  1597,  and  used  at  Westminster  echooL 
From  this  time  until  the  dose  of  the  American  He  was  intemd  in  Westnunster  abbey,  vImr 
war  he  continued  in  opposition  to  tiie  govern*  a  monument  with  Ms  half-length  statue,  tbe 
ment  of  Lord  Korth,  both  upon  its  domestic  left  hand  renting  on  *' Britannia/'  still  nmiini 
and  foreign  policy,  the  treatment  of  Willras  The  Oamden  professorsMp  of  history  at  Oxfori 
and  of  the  colonies ;  and  distanguished  himself  derives  its  name  troat  Mr.  Oamden,  whoderotad 
by  the  memorable  eloquence  with  which  he  the  greater  part  of  his  estate  to  its  fonndatko. 
contended  in  parliament  for  the  just  demands       OAMEL  (eam6lui\  a  genus  of  rununaat  am- 
of  the  Americans  and  the  pacification  of  the  mala,  without  horns.    The  name  of  this  au- 
empire.    Soon  after  the  trial  of  WoodiUL  the  mal  is  nearlv  the  same  in  the  laogoageaof  lO 
printer  of  Junius's  letten,  in  1770,  before  Lord  dvilixed  nations,  fhmi  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  aDd 
Mansfield,  he  was  engaged  in  a  personad  con-  Ghreek,  down  to  the  modem  tongue  ^® 
trover^y  with  the  latter,  inrelation  to  the  charoe  at  the  present  day.    It  appears  to  ha^e  beeo 
to  the  Jury  npon  that  occasion,  upon  the  old  nearly,  if  not  absolutcdy,  the  first  aQimal  tbtt 
question  of  the  law  of  libel,  in  which  he  ob-  waa  reduced  to  the  aervice  of  man,  or  it  dinde 
tained  a  decided  superiority.    After  the  reidg-  that  chdm  with  the  only  other  creatore  vbid 
nation  of  Lord  North's  ministry  in  1782,  he  can  compare  with  it  in  patient  endnraaoe  m 
was  made  president  of  the  ooundL  but  reriffned  &tigue  and  privation,  the  much  >l<i^^'^'^^ 
the  next  vearontheacceasionofthe^Ooalition  oruSly  abused  ass;  both  having  long  preoedK 
Ministry,''  and  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  the  horse  in  thefar  services  to  ue  human  m& 
younger  Pitt.    The  success  of  this  minister  led  Unliketheas8.however,  which  still  en^^ 
to  Oamden's  restoration  to  the  same  office  wild  state  in  the  central  r^ons  of  Aaiv*'^'^ 
whichhe  peaceftall} filled  for  Oyears.    He  was  south  as  to  the  northern  limits  of  India,  w 
created  Etfl  OamdSa  and  Viscount  Bayham  of  camel  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  land,  loealsj* 
Bayham  abbey,  Sussex  co.,  May  18,  1786;  and  or  dimate,  in  which  it  has  ever,  certainlji  ^ 
fltiU  tookacon^derableshareinthebuflinessof  isted  in  a  wild  condition.    DiodomsaDdSttvJ^ 
the  house  of  lords,  notwithstanding  his  ad-  indeed,  mention  it  aa  being  found  wild  in  ^ 
vanced  age.    In  1792,  a  short  time  before  his  interior  of  Arabia;  while  Desmoulina,  "^^^ 
death,  he  had  the  satisfoction  of  preaaing  the  left  some  valuable  contributions  on  tliJanqifn, 
passage  of  Mr.  Fox's  declaratory  libel  bill  asserts  that  it  ao  existed  aa  lately  as  in  the  une 
through  the  house  of  lords,  against  aD  the  inge-  of  Hadrian.    It  is  said  also,  by  the  ustim  « 
nuity  of  Lord  Thurlow,  who  had  procured  a  Oentral  Africa,  that  camels  are  there  to  befofosA 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  12  judges  against  it  wild,  in  regions  never  trod  hf  a  Enrop^ 
He  had  contended  for  its  principles  throughout  foot;  while  statements  of  the  asme  kind  ar» 
his  life,  and  its  final  success  was  mainly  attribn-  ourrent  among  the  Tartars  and  BuohsiiaBaU) 
table  to  his  courage  and  vigor.  relation  to  Oentral  Asia.    In  aQ  these  eM 
OAMDEN,  Wnimc,  a  Britiah  historian  and  however,  there  is  much  reason  tobelient^ 
antiquary,  bom  in  London,  May«  2,  1661,  died  where  thej  do  exist  in  a  state  of  nature  it  {^^ 
at  Ohiselhurst,  in  Kent,  Nov.  9. 1628.  In  1671  time,  or  Ad  so  exist  formerly^  they  mf»f 
he  quitted  the  universityof  Oxford,  haviuff  pre-  the  wild  horses  of  America,  desoendanta  of  am* 
vioualy  been  educated  at  Ohrist's  hospitid  and  mala  which,  once  domea^oatad,  have  be«i^ 
Bt  Paul's  school,  and,  prosecuting  his  studies  ddentally  or  purposely  liberated  ^y^^^'^l^ 
in  LondoiLhe  was  q;>pointed  in  1575  second  era;  andinsomeoaseatheOalmufiksareiso]^ 
master  of  WsitminatersohooL    Duringthisp^  to  be  atiU  in  the  habit  of  liberatiag  dooctfc 
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mifliab  of  ill  Ud&l  from  reUgious  sorapUs.  Arabian^  or  ooe-lmmped  oamel  UamdnM  Arab' 
Hie  ooontrifiB  over  wnich  the  oamel  is  noir  the  totM),  sometimeB  impzoperlj  eaUed  the  drom- 
BKMt  widely  distributed,  are  Arabia,  Penoa,  eda^.  Improperlj,beo«i8e  the  word  dromedary 
tbe  flontii  of  Tartary,  some  parts  of  India,  ia  merely  a  C^eek  tenn  applied  to  one  partica- 
Africa  fbom  Kgypt  to  Mauritania,  and  firom  the  lar  yariety  of  the  AraUan  oamel,  and  that  prob- 
Kediterranean  to  the  river  SenegaL  It  is  nu-  ably  an  aoddental  one,  in  oonaequence  of  its 
mffona  in  the  Oanary  ialands,  bat  is  found  in  extraordinary  speed;  dromedary  in  Greek  being 
Europe  only  in  the  yioinity  of  Pisa,  in  Italy,  equiyalent  to  courser  in  £nffliiE&,  whioh  quoli^ 
where  the  arid  plains  and  stunted  bushes  of  San  no  more  belongs  to  all  Arabian  cam^  than  it 
Bosaora  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  desert  does  to  all  thor^ighbred  horses.  Oamelshaye84 
legioDB  of  Africa.  It  is  doubtftd  at  what  pe-  teeth :  16  in  the  uppar  Jaw,  namely,  2  incisors 
riod,  or  by  whom,  the  camel  was  first  intro-  (for  the  camels  Anrtnumim  have  these,  and  form 
ducedintoToscany;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ezceptiona,  the  other  ruminants  being  with- 
in that  ooontry  it  is  in  nqpid  progress  of  det»-  out  anyincisors  in  tlie  upper  Jaw),  2  canines,  13 
rioratioDL  Within  the  last  few  years,  the  camel  mdhirs;  18  in  the  lower  Jaw^joamely,  6  incisors, 
has  been  introduced  into  the  southern  parts  of  2  canines,  and  10  molarsL  The  indsors  of  the 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  a  goyemment  upper  Jaw  bear  a  dose  resemblance  to  canine 
experiment,  for  its  employment  in  strategetical  teeth,  for  they  are  conical,  compressed  at  the 
purposes,  and  for  the  convejance  of  supplies,  sides,  pointed,  and  somewhat  curved  or  hooked, 
mumlaona  of  war,  {nrovirions,  and  stores,  to  the  There  is  anotoer  difEerence  between  the  camels 
isolated  garrisons  beyond  that  dreary  tract  and  the  other  ruminants:  the  former  have  the 
known  as  the  great  salt  desert,  and  the  other  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones  of  the  tarsus  sepa- 
barren  jdaiQ%^t>ducing  no  fora^  but  stunted  rated.  Instead  of  the  great  homy  case  or  shoe 
artemiaias  ana  other  acrid  and  bitter  herbs,  on  which  envelopes  all  the  lower  part  of  each  toe, 
whidi  hones  and  oxen  cannot  be  supported,  and  determines  the  fignre  of  the  ordinary 
and  Jess  than  aparingily  supplied  with  water,  cloven  hoo^  the  oameb  nave  only  a  small  one. 
They  are  understood  to  be  at  present  in  process  or  rather  the  rudiments  of  one,  adhering  to  the 
of  acclimatisation,  in  Texas,  where  they  have  last  Joint  of  H&e  toe,  and  symmetrical  m  form 
lately  been  subjected  to  the  severest  teks,  by  like  the  hoofr  of  the  MKAycIsrmato.  These  and 
bng  marchee,  heavily  loaded,  and  depending  on  other  pecuHarities  of  form  lead  to  the  opinion 
the  scan^  forage  and  water  found  by  the  way,  that  the  camels  and  llamas  form  the  link  between 
dttring  the  surveys  in  progress  in  that  arid  re-  the  rvmwuUia  BSid  paehydermata.  The  limits 
gbn ;  and  the  result  is  rq)orted  as  satirfactory  of  this  work  will  not  permit  a  dose  investiga- 
eren  beyond  enectatioiL — ^That  the  camd  tion  of  the  anatomical  and  structural  peculiar- 
vas  domesticatea  tcom  the  earliest  times,  ib  ities  of  this  curious  and  interesting  animal  -,  but 
pot  beycmd  doubt  by  the  continual  mention  that  charming  writer  on  zoology,  Mr.  William  J. 
made  ^  him  in  the  very  earliest  books  of  Broderip,  has  so  agreeably  commned  an  account 
Hdy  Writ;  as  it  is  rdated  of  Abram,  when  of  the  motft  remarkable  particulars,  natural  and 
he  want  down  into  Egypt  to  sqjoum  there  historical,  of  the  **diip  of  the  desert,'*  as  he  is 
during  the  fomine,  that  among  the  wealth  poetictfdlyctfdled  by  the  natives  of  his  arid  wilds, 
he  there  acquired  were  "  sheep,  and  oxen,  to  whom  he  is  the  one  indispensable  possession, 
sad  h&-asses,  and  men-servants,  and  maid-  more  so  than  the  reindeer  is  to  the  inhabitants 
lervanto^  and  she-asses,  and  camels;'*  whereas  of  the  far  and  froaen  north,  that  no  apology  is 
hciaea  ware  not  named  until  8  generations  later,  needed  for  extracting  some  of  his  accounts  and 
when  in  the  time  of  the  stewardship  of  Joseph,  foots,  sli^tly  abridged,  nor-4hose  completed 
among  the  valuables  whidi  he  received  in  ex-  — for  alludink  shorw,  to  a  report  to  the  depart- 
change  fbr  com,  horses  are, for  the  first  time  in  ment  by  agaUant  oflScer,M^or  Wayne,  in  rela- 
hiBtory,  enumerated.  The  use  to  which  the  tion  to  the  naturalization  of  the  animal  in  the 
csmd  was  Mplied,  even  at  that  early  period,  United  States.  It  may  be  observed  here  that 
for  purposes  of  commercial  intercommunioation  the  camd  is  one  of  the  animals  set  forth  in  the 
sod  desert  travel,  is  dearly  shown  in  the  story  forbidden  list  hi  Leviticus,  because  he  '*  dieweth 
of  Joseph  himself  long  before  the  days  of  his  the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof;"  the  object 
sdvanoemeot^  whose  wothers,  after  they  had  of  wluoh  mysterious  dispensation,  no  writeri 
cast  him  into  a  pit  that  was  in  the  wilderness,  phydologica],  zoologLcal,  or  other,  has  hitherto, 
"  lifted  up  their  eyes,  and  looked,  and  behold,  a  it  is  bdieved,  been  able  even  to  divine.  ^  Viewed 
oompany  of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead  with  with  tiie  eye,"  ssys  tiie  able*  naturalist  alluded 
thdr  camels,  bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and  to  above.  *^of  evena.comparativdvcardeaBob* 
myxrh,  going*to  cany  it  down  to  Eg^t."  And  server,  the  camd  nresents  one  of  tne  most  com* 
so  for  years,  and  hundreds  of  years,  ne  has  con-  plete  instances  o(  design  with  rdation  to  human 
timed  to  be  emplo  ved,  and  sa  doubUees,  will  wants.  There  is  not  a  part  of  its  structore,  firom 
cooftiniie  to  bCL  untu  steam  and  railways  shall  the  bony  firamework  of  its  dcdeton  to  the  exter- 
have  traversed  all  lands,  and  brousht  animal  nal  hair  of  its  coat,  that  could  be  omitted  with- 
feranaportation  into  neglect  and  disuse. — Zo-  out  injury  to  the  wonderfbl  work,  or  imijroved. 
ologMly,  the  camd  is  divided  into  2  species:  Those  very  parts  which  seem  deformities  are 
the  Bsotnan  camel  (ecmelut  Baetriamui)^  whidi  absolutdy  necessary  to  its  wdl-bdng  and  desd- 
has  2humps^andisthe  camd  proper;  andthe  nation,  «id  the  hump  and  caUosiaea  become 
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beantioB,  when  examined  with  reference  to  the  Cure,  tbe  &t  bmnp  oontains  u  store  of  noondh 
ezigendes  of  the  animal,  and  its  condition  as  ment  to  be  taken  np  into  the  system,  and  bob- 
the  dave  of  man.  And  here  arises  the  question  tain  it  till  it  reaches  some  oasis  of  toogh  prick- 
whether  this  hump  and  these  callosities  are  nat-  I7  bushes,  which  he  discusses  with  the  grest- 
nral  formations,  or  due  to  Uie  pressure  of  the  est  relish ;  and,  if  the  best  of  liquids  be  there, 
loads  with  which  the  animal  has  for  ages  been  fills  the  water  tanks  with  which  Ids  interior 
burdened,  and  to  tibe  weight  of  the  body.  The  is  fitted  up,  and  goes  on  his  waj  r^oidng^ 
callosities  are  7  in  number,  and  upon  these  the  Dr.  Adam  suggests  that  It  is  not  improbable 
pressure  of  the  body  is  thrown  when  the  animal  that  the  symmetry  of  the  swift  dromedBriei 
kneels  and  rises  up.  They  have  been  observed  will  be  found  to  be  much  more  complete  thm 
upon  a  newly  born  camel;  but  no  child  is  bom  that  of  the  baggage  camel.  The  load  for  tbe 
mth  corns  upon  the  toes  and  fset,  whatever  latter  is  variously  stated;  some  make  it  600, 
fashion  and  tight  shoes  may  have  done  for  the  some  TOO,  and  others  above  800  pounds;  laj^ 
parent ;  at  least  I  never  heard  of  a  baby  who  Sandys  says  that  he  will  carry  1,000.  The  swift- 
came  into  the  world  with  those  ezcrudating  ness  of  the  dromedary,  el  neirie^  or  ss  nort 
appendages.  Not  that  it  may  not  be  admittedj  travellers  call  it,  ma/kffTy,  may  be  compered 
that  in  a  lonff  course  of  years  those  marks  ox  with  that  of  the  high-mettled  racer,  with  more 
servitude,  as  uiey  have  been  called,  may  have  endurance.  *  When  thou  shalt  meet  a  heiiie, 
been  more  largely  developed.  Dr.  Wslter  Adam,  and  say  to  his  rider,  ^  Salem  Alick,**  ere  he  sbiQ 
in  his  paper  on  the  osteology  of  the  Bactrian  have  answered  thee  ''Alick  Sslexn,"  he  will  le 
camel,  remarks  that  the  dorsal  vertebras  of  the  a&r  ofl^  and  nearly  out  of  sight,  for  his  fleetnes 
animal  on  which  he  made  his  observations  had  is  like  the  wind.*  A  ao&oyAL  said  to  be  the 
been  modified  by  the  pressure  of  its  loads.  We  swiftest  of  this  breed,  is  good  for  680  nilea) 
know  that,  by  careftd  oreeding,  the  horns  of  the  86  days  of  caravan  travelling,  in  6  days.  Sem 
oz  and  the  sheep  may  be  made  to  assume  almost  or  8  miles  an  hour,  for  9  or  10  hours  a  dsj,  is 
everv  grade  of  excess  or  defect,  until  they  van-  stated  to  be  a  common  performanoe ;  snd  the 
ish  alt^ther,  and  a  homlesa  race  is  obtained,  late  lamented  Captain  Lyon,  whose  socancf 
Now,  Tniether  we  look  at  the  grotesque  figure  was  strict,  relates  that  a  northern  Afiicia 
of  the  camel  or  investigate  its  internal  structure,  maherry's  louff  trot,  at  the  rate  of  9  miles  m 
we  find  the  most  unmistakable  evidence  ox  hour,  will  endure  for  many  hours  together. 
adaptation  to  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  — ^  Train  up  a.  child  in  the  way  he  Bbooid 
pleased  the  great  author  of  its  being  to  call  it.  go,'  and,  acting  upon  this  prindpie,  the  esoA 
£k)m  for  the  desert,  the  callosities  prevent  the  drivers  of  some  parts  of  Africa,  Senegsl,  for  Ijh 
s]dn  from  cracking  at  those  points  where  the  stance,  were  wont,  soon  after  the  yonng  camel 
weight  of  the  animal  rests  upon  the  arid  bum-  was  bom.  to  tie  its  feet  under  its  beUj,  tbrov 
ing  sands.  The  strong,  nipper-like  upper  incisor  a  large  cloth  over  its  back,  and  place  beivj 
teeth  are  fit  instruments  n>r  cutting  through  the  stones  upon  each  of  the  comers  of  the  doth 
tough  plants  and  shrabs,  that  spring  here  and  that  rested  upon  the  ground.  Thus  did  tht 
there  on  those  boundless  wastes.  The  nostrils  Moors  accustom  the  animal  to  receive  the  ke<b 
are  so  organized  that  the  animal  can  effectually  which  it  was  destined  to  carry  through  a  fift 
dose  them,  and  defy  the  stormy,  destraotive  of  labor,  genendly  prolonged  to  20  yesn 
sand-drift»  that  sweep  harmlessly  by  him.  The  Females,  indeed,  and  such  fortunate  mum  ' 
*  desert  ship'  seems  to  float  rather  than  step  on  are  exempt  fix>m  work,  are  said  to  live  to  25, 
the  elastic,  pad-like  cushions  of  its  spreadingfeet,  or  even  80  years,  llie  European  mode  of 
moving  as  noiselessly  as  Mr.  Marks's  vulcanized  training  the  camd  is  not  commenced  till  it  btf 
Indian  rabber  wheel  tares  convey  a  carriage  attained  the  age  of  4  years,  when  the  trsioen 
over  a  granite  pavement.  *  What  luways  strode  first  double  up  one  of  the  forelegs^  which  the; 
me  as  something  extremely  romantic  and  mys-  bind  fiist  with  a  cord ;  this  they  pull,  v^  ? 
terious,'  writes  Mr.  McFarlane,  ^  was  the  noise-  compd  the  trainee  to  come  down  upon  hie 
less  step  of  the  camel  from  the  spongy  na-  bent  knee.  But  all  pupils  are  not  eqwis^ 
ture  of  his  feet.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  die;  and,  if  this  method  should  £nl,  as  it  lome- 
the  ground— sand,  or  rock,  or  paved  stones—  times  does,  both  legs  are  tied  up,  and  the  cupel 
you  hear  no  footfisill.  Ton  see  an  immense  ani-  fslls  upon  both  knees,  and  on  tbe  csllofiit^ 
mal  approach  you  stilly  as  a  doud  fioating  in  which  protects  the  breast  This  mMndon  tf 
the  air,  and  unless  he  wear  a  bell,  your  sense  of  often  accompanied  by  a  ory  and  a  di^t  ww 
hearing,  acute  as  it  may  be,  will  give  you  no  in-  cation  of  the  whip  m>m  uie  trshier;  snd|^ 
timation  of  his  presence.'  Riley,  too,  ob-  degrees,  the  animal  learns  at  last  to  lie  off^ 
serves  the  dlent  passage  of  a  train  of  camds  upon  its  belly,  with  its  legs  doubled  oodertt) 
up  a  rocky  steep,  and  accounts  for  the  sUence^  at  the  wc^-remembered  cry  and  hk)W,  scooo^ 
because  tiieir  feet  are  as  soft  as  sponce  or  paniedby  ajerkof  tiiehalter.  Having jtftu"^ 
leather.  The  stmcture  of  his  stomach  en-  so  much  obedience,  the  trainer  W^^^^J^ 
ables  the  camd  to  digest  the  coarsest  vege-  d|ace  a  pack-saddle  on  the  creatoress  bacC' 
table  tissues,  and  he  even  prefers  such  plants  When  it  is  accustomed  to  this  APP^"f^^ 
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far  a  AiH-^iowii  oimeL  Bncih  is  the  mode  aUnftoDigeiioer^  SsfomiBiUi  "on  theBOoQiem 
pndiaed  at  Pisa;  and  though  the  Moon  border  of  Siberia,  in  a  portion  of  Tartary,  and 
bctmght  the  animal  into  Spain,  Pisa  seems  to  in  the  Orimea,  and  is  a  mnoh  heavier  boilti 
be  the  only  localit  j  in  Europe  where  the  camel  stouter  limbed,  and  stronger  animal  than  the 
k  now  bred — ^Bat  ahhongh  suooess  attends  Arabian.  From  the  difficmty  of  loading  it,  on 
it^  the  breed  seems  to  dwindle.  The  foal  aecountof  its  2  humps,  its  usefulness  as  a  beast 
is  obliged  to  be  held  up  by  attendants  to  take  of  burden  is  limited.  It  is  sometimes,  however, 
the  material  nourishment  which,  in  a  state  of  used  for  draught,  being  yoked  to  a  wagon  as 
osture,  the  new-bom  creature  must  be  in  a  con-  oxen  are.  Tlie  great  value  of  this  camcd  is  as 
difiion  to  obtain  without  assistance,  or  the  con-  a  breeder,  for  crossing  the  male  Bactrian  with 
tmnatiom  of  the  qieoies  must  cease.*' — ^For  those  the  female  Arabian,  Uie  produce  being  a  poweiM 
who  desire  to  read  a  collection  of  the  most  one-humped  hybrid ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
agreeable  anecdotes,  and  of  curiously  compiled  kept  throughout  camel-land,  as  breeding  stal- 
hvUnical  fiicta,  concerning  the  habits  of  the  lions  are  with  ns.  The  Arabian  camel,  to 
camel,  its  loves  and  antipathies,  its  employment  which  yarietv  belong  most  of  ^e  specimens 
as  an  animal  of  warfare  by  the  andents,  the  brought  to  this  country,  is  found  throughout 
vast  hosts  collected  in  the  armies  of  Semira-  camd-land,  and  fteiishesbeasts  both  for  burden 
mia,  Oyma,  and  Xerxes,  their  being  harnessed  and  for  riding.  Its  powers  and  hardiness  vary 
to  scythed  chariots,  the  predilection  of  lions  with  climate  and  breeding,  and  as  a  general 
for  their  flesh  in  preference  to  that  of  any  otheir  rule  its  strength  and  endurance  are  greater  the 
animal,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  ftirther  north  it  is  found."  Of  the  hump,  Mi^or 
their  sooeessfU  introduction  in  northern  A^ca  Wayne  speaks  as  follows :  **  This  peculiar  ohar- 
nntil  the  Bomsns  had  abolished  the  laws  for  acteristio  of  the  camel,  viewed,  when  its  pur- 
the  jweservatton  of  lions  in  that  region,  which  pose  is  understood,  in  connection  with  its  abil- 
was  the  g;reat  preserve  of  those  cruel  camiv<Mra  ity  to  carry  its  own  supply  of  water  for  several 
for  the  supply  of  the  streus  maa)iffitts,no  book  can  days,  exhibits  one  of  those  wonderftil  adapt2|- 
be  recommended  equal  to  that  already  named,  tions  by  the  Alm^hty  of  animals  to  country, 
Broderip^a  ^^  Leaves  fit>m  the  Vote  Book  of  that  excite  our  admiration  and  reverence. 
aNstoialiat''  One  other  particular  he  not^  Oomposed  of  gelatinous  &t,  it  contributes  a 
wdl  v^rthy  of  observation,  since  the  power  stock  of  provision  that  by  reabsorption  finr- 
of  eooreying  water  has  been  denied  to  the  nishes  the  animal  with  sustenance,  when  the 
emel  by  many,  and  the  possibility  of  ex-  nature  of  the  country,  or  any  other  unfortunate 
tncting  that  necessary  liquid  firom  his  stomach,  contingency,  deprives  It  of  a  supply  of  food  suffi- 
sfter  death,  has  been  denounced  as  a  falsehood,  dent  for  its  exertions.  Stored  thua,  by  the 
It  now  appears  that,  although  the  cavity,  pe-  wise  arrangement  of  Providence,  with  water 
GoHar  to  the  camel,  may  not  deserve  the  name  and  food  to  meet,  for  several  days,  should  ne- 
of  a  fifth  stomach,  and  is  used  for  the  reception  cessity  or  misfortune  require  it|  the  exigencies 
of  the  remaaticated  food,  it  yet  contains  a  pe-  of  an  arid  and  unproductive  country,  the  camel 
collar  system  of  cells  adapted  to  contain  water,  has,  not  inaptiy,  been  called  the  ship  of  the 
ad  provided  with  a  reticulated  apparatus  for  desert  So  well  is  the  use  of  the  hump  under- 
dosing those  ceDs  while  the  dry  food  is  in  tiie  stood  in  the  East,  that  the  condition  of  the 
wsttf  bag,  which  possesses  precisely  the  quali-  animal  is  judged  of^  and  its  imjprovement,  after  a 
ties  heretofore  ascribed  to  it.  **  Then,*' says  long  journey,  measured  by  it.  It  is  notun- 
Hr.  Broderip,  *'  if  we  want  extrindc  evidence,  common  to  see  camels  come  in,  after  long  and 
we  have  omy  to  call  one  of  the  most  truthfbl,  pwLnfiil  journeya  with  backs  almost  straight 
aaiiahle  witnesses  that  ever  left  friends  to  exhibiting  but  littie  if  any  hump.  Beyond 
Capt  Lyon,  upon  tiie  occasion  of  this  supplying  with  food  by  reabsorption,  the 


a  death  of  one  of  these  animals,  says,  in  his  hump  does  not  seem  to  be  intimately  connected 
most  interesting  narrative:  I  never  before  with  the  animal's  vitality;  for  Lireat  Bey  in- 
bad  an  opportunity  of  observing  how  water  is  formed  me  that  he  had  repeatedly  opened 
procored  from  the  belly  of  a  camel  to  satisfy  with  asharp  knife  the  humps  of  his  dromedaries, 
the  tiiirst  of  an  almost  perishing  caravan.  It  is  when  from  high  feeding  they  had  become  so 
flbe&lse  stomach  which  contains  the  water,  and  plump  as  to  prevent  the  fitting  of  the  saddle, 
the  undigested  food.  This  is  strdned  through  and  removed  targe  portions  of  the  fat,  yithout 
a  doth,  and  then  drank,  and  firom  those  who  in  any  manner  inuring  or  affecting  the  general 
have  been  under  the  necesnty  of  making  use  of  health  of  the  animaL*'  In  regard  to  the  useful- 
die  beverage,  I  learn  that  the  taste  is  bitter.  As  neas  and  adaptation  to  one  sort  of  labor  of  the 
thesaimal  had  recentiy  drank,  its  stomadi  was  Arabian  camel,  and  the  comparative  unfitness 
Marly  fbH^— From  l^^or  Wayne's  report  we  for  other  modes  of  employment,  Mcgor  Wayne's 
ksm  several  curious  fiuiisnot  mentionea  above,  account  is,  perhaps,  the  most  practical  and  com- 
In  rdation  to  the  natural  history  of  this  singular  plete  of  any  that  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the 
beast,  and  hare  mndi  valuable  information  con-  public.  *^  From  its  fbrmation J'  he  says,  **  the 
coming  the  progress  and  prospects  of  its  sue-  Arabian  camel  is  calculated  for  burden,  and  not 
cearfhi  naturalization  in  the  United  States,  for  draught,  though  it  has  been  used  oocasion- 
"The  Bactrian  spedes  is  fbund  only."  as  a  ally  for  ploughing,  and  has  been  harnessed  by 
ooDunentatcr  on  the  report  in  the  '^ifation-  the  English  in  India  to  thdr  Add  batteries.    Its 
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deep  ohest  and  strong  fcM!«  legs  enable  it  to  61^  Borthem  regions  of  the  tempente  sooe.  Tbn 

port  well  a  load  plaoed  over  them,  bnt  its  thrive  better,  and  are  a  larger,  htrdiar,  m 

narrow  loins,  and  long,  ungainly  hind  legs,  stronger  animal,  in  oentral  Asia,  thui  is  Africa 

deprive  it  of  the  force  necessary  for  the  Ion-  or  Arabia,  and  are  at  least  as  ImpstieDtof  ex- 

gtadinal  strain*     Its   additional    Joint  too,  treme  heat  as  of  intense  odd.   fitflL  it  is  i 

the  hind  leoa,  bj  which  it  is  enabled  to  matter  of  donbt  how  fiir  ther  will  enoorethe 

kneel  down,  ana  take  a  position  partionlarly  rigor  of  the  overland  GaUfomiapaaBBge  and  the 

snited  to  the  packing  of  bnrdens  npon  its  inclemen<nr  of  the  mountains ;  and  it  is  more 

bac^   and  of  readily  rising  with  them,  indi-  probable  uiat  their  ntQity  will  be  restricted  to 

cates  nnmistakably  its  particular  qnaliflcations  the  southern  routes  to  the  Pacific 
for  that  kind  of  service.    Unfitted  by  the  for-       OAMEL,  a  machine  for  purtaally  lifiisg  flhip8 

mation  of  its  nostrils  and  lungs  for  violent  ex-  so  as  to  float  them  in  shoal  water,  as  over  hm. 

ertion,  its  long  regular  strides,  however,  with  It  was  invented  and  first  applied  by  tiie  Dutch 

its  capacity  for  continuous  labor,  enable  it  to  about  the  vear  1688.  in  oraer  to  cany  thor 

make  extensive  Journeys  in  comparatively  good  ships  over  tne  sands  ox  the  Zuyder  2See.   It  coih 

time.    It  is  said,  and  I  believe  it,  that  the  camel  sistod  of  2  similar-shaped  vessels  about  127  feet 

wfl],  on  emergency,  travd  at  its  regular  gait  for  long,  22  feet  wide  at  one  end,  and  18  at  tU 

60  successive  hours  without  stopping.    Formed  other.      These  befaig   brought  one  on  eadi 

rather  for  a  level  than  a  broken  country,  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  secured  to  it  by  ropei 

camel  meets  without  inconvenience  a  fiur  pAsidng  under  the  keel  from  one  to  the  other, 

amount  of  mountain  and  valley,  and  is  not  dis-  water  was  let  into  each  tiU  it  sunk  nearly  down 

tressed  in  ascending  or  descending  moderate  to  the  sur&ce,  the  ropes  being  kept  ti^tb; 

slopes  althouffh  they  be  long.    The  foot  of  the  windlasses  or  capstans  on  the  deoka  of  tb 

camel,  doth^  with  a  tough  skin  which  some  camels.    The  water  being  then  pumped  oat, 

assert  to  be  true  horn,  enables  it  to  travel  with  the  camels  as  they  rose  mted  the  vesnl  with 

facility  over  sand,  gravel,  or  stones.    It  will  them.    For  large  ships  heavy  timbers  ▼erenrn 

also  stand  a  tolerable  degree  of  volcanic  debris  out  of  the  port  holes,  which  took  the  strain  u 

or  rocky  soil,  and  aided  by  art— provided  with  the  camelB  rose  under  them.    Simfiar  maohinei 

a  shoe  of  hide,  iron-shod  at  the  bottom,  and  are  used  for  carrying  vessels  over  the  bar  of 

attached  round  the  fetlock  Joint— it  traverses  New  Bedford  harbor,  and  at  Nantucket  lloai* 

these  impediments  without  difficulty,  and  also  ing  docks  are  constructed  on  the  same  prind- 

ice  and  snow.    In  wet,  dayey,  and  muddy  soils  pie,  end  vessels  are  often  lightened  by  the  tw 

the  camel  moves  with  embarrassment,  is  apt  to  of  empty  casks  floated  on  eatoh  side,  snd  drawn 
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mony  to  the  good  quality  of  the  camel's  flesh  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  East,  where  it  is 

as  an  edible,  representing  it  as  undistinguishable  largely  used  for  other  purposes  than  that  to 

from  the  beet  beef,  and  of  its  milk  as  not  to  be  wmch  it  is  applied  in  other  countriea.  Tb« 

known  from  that  of  the  cow  either  by  flavor  or  rough  fiabrios  of  the  middle  ages,  called  mm- 

oolor.    Its  capacity  to  carry  weight  on  contin-  Unum  and  eameletium^  were  woven  of  tbisnu* 

nous  Journeys  he  estimates^  for  the  strongest  terial,  and  the  Arabs  now  makeof  itatoft^v 

camels,  at  tram  460  to  600  lbs.,  for  the  com-  carpets^  tents,  and  wearing  qyparel :  sod  ^ 

mon  kinds  from  800  to  460  lbs. ;  and  these  Persians  use  it  for  like  purposes.    The  IVendi 

they  wiU  carry  from  18  to  80  mUes  a  day,  ac-  apply  it   to  the  manuzbcture  of  hata.  J^ 

cording  to  the  character  of  the  country,  whether  fine  hair  used  for  pencils  of  artists  is  impocm 

broken  or  level,  over  whidi  they  travel  mov-  from  Smyrna,  Oonstantinople,  and  Alexan^ 

log  for  the  usual  daily  travelling  time  of  fh>m  It  is  obtained  from  Persia,  aod  is  AMnffoM 

8  to  10  hours.    With  lighter  loads,  they  will  by  three   qualities— black,  red,  and  gis7i^ 

travel  a  little  fiurter.    The  saddle  aromedary,  which  the  best  is  the  blade;  the  gray  Is  ^8^^°^ 

orswift  riding  camel,  he  thinks,  will  carry  from  worth   only  half  as  much  as  the  red.  6^ 

160  to  800  IbB.  continually,  travelling  mm  8  Bbubh. 

to  10  hourS)  about  60  mOee  a  day.    On  emer-  OAM£L*S  BUMP,  or  Oambl^s  Back  Honr- 

cency,  they  will  make  from  TO  to  90  mJles  a  tain,  IT  miles  from  Montpelier,  Yt,  la  onea 

day,  but  only  for  a  day  or  two,  over  a  level  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Green  mountains.  Be 

country.    There  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  vation,  4,188  feet  above  tidewater.   From  oe^ 

United  States  about  TO  camels,  i>rought  over  at  tahi  points  of  view  it  been  some  resemblioe|| 

2  imDortations,  the  first  of  88,  the  other  of  41,  to  a  oroucUng  lion,  and  is  occasicnaOy  eum 

the  latter  being  by  fiur  the  larger  animals,  by  a  name  given  to  desi^^iate  this  pecolisrity* 

The  present  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  has,  ao-  OAMELLIA,  a  genus  of  shrubs  Mongisgw 

cording  to  the  report,  S50,  which,  although  the  natural  order  tsrnstromtasM,  and  ftarnia^ 

badly  cared  for,  out  of  condition,  and  neg*  the  domestic  drug  tea  and  some  of  ^_^t: 

leoted.  do  the   work  of  1,000  horses;   and  beautiftal  of  cultivated  flowera    AH  the  ^«^ 

here  the  camels  are  reported  greatly  to  outdo  are  natives  fk  Ohina,  Ji^mu,  or  NepauL  IW 

either  mules  or  oxen.    The  true  land  of  the  were  first  imported  into  Europe  by  ^J^f^ 

camel  is  not  as  many  persons  suppose,  the  Jesdt  named Karoel,  about theye&rlWj*|||^ 

tropics,  or  their  confines;   but^  rather,  the  hence  thename  of  OameUia.    They  are  p4jP^ 
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aim  ootyledMUL  with  altomate  feaiiher-Teined  prindpal  generic  ohamoterisdo;  ainoe  they  are 

leaTea,  regular  nowers,  the  petals  and  sepals  notioorreotly,  horns  of  either  fonn,  that  of  the  5^ 

both  imhrieated  in  aatiyatioiv  ^z^d  have  some  MOf  which  are  hollow  and  pernstenti  or  that 

affinity  with  the  rose  tribe.    The  0,  hohea  and  of  the  eernidcBy  which  are  solia  andannnaUy  re- 

tiridu  are  Hie  spedes  whose  dried  leaves  make  newed,  bntare,  in&ct,  bones,  ezhibitingthroii^- 

the  tea  of  commerce.    None  of  the  q[>ecies  bear  out  precisely  the  same  strootore  as  the  othor 

frsgrant  flowers.    The  0,  Japoniea  is  called  by  bones,  nnited  to  the  fh>ntal  and  parietal  bones 

the  Freneh  la  rots  du  Jamm.  or  In  roM  ds  la  by  a  distinct  satore,  covered  with  a  haiiy  sldn, 

Oftt»«.     It  has  broad  shining  leaves  and  beaati-  and  terminating  in  a  ring  of  bristly  hairs  at  the 

ftil  red  or  white  flowers,  single  or  double,  and  sommit,  snrroimding  a  Mre  apex.    These  bris- 

b  the  origin  of  nearly  aU  the  varieties  now  col-  ties,  according  to  some  naturalists,  want  only 

tivated  in  gardens.    It  is  areaJdj  admired  in  the  gluten  to  cement  them  into  true  horns,  and 

China  and  Japan,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence  eml^Sdy  the  animal  in  the  systematic  arrange* 

in  diineae  paintings.    Many  of  its  varieties  ment  of  the  eaoieomia*    The  camelopaid  is  as- 

have  been  created  by  the  skill  of  the  Ohinese.  similatedto  the  camel  by  the  length  of  its  neck, 

and  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  colors  and  by  the  callodtlea  on  its  chest  and  knees,  and  by 

the  exqidflite  symmetrv  with  which  their  petals  its  having  no  fidse  hoo& ;  to  the  other  ruminants 

are  arranged.    These  have  been  imported  into  by  the  structure  of  its  stomach  and  digestive 

Europe  snd  America,  and  new  varieties  are  an-  organs  generally,  and  by  its  non^possession  of 

nnaUy  produced  by  nortioulturistSL    Forty-five  the  reticulated  water  bag,  peculiar  to  the  *'  ship 

standaxn  varieties  have  been  developed,  some  of  the  desert.'*    To  the  antelopes  it  is  assimila* 

having  mng^  some  double,  and  some  send-  ted  bv  the  fact  that  the  coils  of  its  colon  are 

doable  flowers^  and  being  in  color,  white,  red,  spiral  and  that  its  cescum  is  simple.    To  the 

yellow,  or  variegated.    Oamelliaa  thrive  best  solid-homed  deer,  which  shed  and  renew  those 

when  treated  as  conservatory  shrubs,  planted  in  appendages  annually,  it  is  connected  bv  what 

the  open  border  under  ^asa,  freely  exposed  to  is  assumed  to  be  a  &ot  its  having  no  gall  blad- 

Hght  and  air,  and  sufficiently  protected  from  der*    It  seems  doubtfm,  however,  whether  this 

the  frost.    Thus  treated,  they  become  lam  ev-  can  be  considered  aa  fblly  established ;  since^ 

ergreen  bushes,  densely  covered  with  foliage,  of  8  individuals  dissected  by  Professor  Owen, 

upon  which  their  splendid  flowers  are  connnc-  2  males  had  no  trace  of  a  ffall  bladder,  while 

uouslj  beantifiil,  and  much  more  brilliant  tnan  the  8d,  a  female,  had  a  double  gall  Uadder,  each 

when  the  roots  are  confined  in  garden  pots  and  bladder  of  the  usual  sixe.  This  Isst  has  been  held 

cramped  for  want  of  room.    They  are  propaga^  to  be  an  abnormal  case  and  the  animal  a  mon« 

ted  by  cattings,  layers^  and  buds,  as  well  as  by  stro^tv,  and  the  camelopard  is  conseouently 

seeds.    Only  a  few  seeds,  however,  can  be  ob-  classed,  in  this  respect,  with  the  deer  ana  ante- 

taiued,  and  these  require  2  years  to  come  up,  lopes,  in  which  the  absence  of  the  gsll  bladder 

but  make  the  best  atgokaof  any.  The  (7.  retiot^  is  the  rule.    In  its  dental  system.  Die  camelo- 

latoy  which  grows  in  China,  is  esteemed  the  pard  offers  the  same  formula  with  the  deer,  goat, 

handsomest  of  aU  the  varieties.    Its  leaves  are  antelope,  sheep,  and  ox,  namdy :  indsors  f ;  ca- 

remarkably  netted,  and  it  has  semi-double  flow-  nines  f ;  molars  }z|  =  82.    llie  nostrils  of  the 

OB,  of  a  deep  rose-red  cobr,  sometimes  0  indies  camelopard  are  provided  with  cutaneous  sphino- 

in  &uneter.  Two  species,  the  0.  mua/nqua  and  ter  muscles,  and  can  be  shut  at  wiU  like  the  eyes. 

the  O.  oUjftra^  are  culttvated  as  oleaginoua  The  eyes  are  beautifbl,  extremely  large,  soft  and 

plants  in  Ohizut  and  the  dl  pressed  from  the  brilliantL  and  are  so  placed  that  the  animal  can 

seeds  k  said  to  oe  equal  to  titie  finest  quality  of  see  muon  of  what  is  passing  on  all  ddes  and  even 

dive  oiL    Attempts  are  now  in  progress  to  behind  it   Thusitisapproadiedwiththe^reat- 

natnTslixe  this  ^^^  useful  plant  in  tne  south  of  est  difficulty ;  and  if  surprised  or  run  down,  it  can 

France,  and  in  the  fVench  possessions  of  Aimers,  direct  the  n^id  storm  of  kicks,  by  whidi  it  de* 

CAMEXOPARD  (giraffa  eamdapardalu  of  fends  itseU^  in  the  most  accurate  manner.    Its 

QK)stanthorB;esfTicssafn«200an2a^ofLinn8Bus),  homy  hoo&  are  divided,  and  it  wants  the  2 

thegiraflk,orcamel-leopara;  an  African  genua  small  lateral  toes  generally  seen  in  the  true 

of  the  mminantB,  with  persistent  horns,  com-  ruminants;  fromwnioh  this,  again,  distinguishes 

moo  to  both  sexes^  having  but  a  single  species,  it — ^In  this  truly  singular  and  beautiful  animal, 

as  abovou    The  characteristics  of  tms  singuler  as  in  all  the  works  of  nature,  appear,  not  as  the 

animal,  which  appears,  in  some  particulars,  to  carping  Bufibn  constantly  asserts,  malforma- 

psitidpate  in  the  qualitiee  of  the  camel,  the  ox,  lions  and  deflciendes,  whidi  render  the  crea- 

and  the  antelope,  are  these :  The  lip  is  not  ture  unh^)py  and  ill  at  ease,  but  the  most  ex- 

gruoved,  is  entirely  covered  with  hair,  and  is  traordinary  adaptation   of  all  its  parts,  and 

veiy  much  produced  before  the  nostril ;  the  application  of  all  the  contrivances  of  its  mech- 

totttoe  is  extremdy  long  and  prehenaile,  ca-  anism,  to  the  very  stage  and  the  very  part  on 

psbie  of  being  protracted  or  retracted  at  will,  and  in  which  it  is  to  figure  among  the  wonder- 

and  of  being  tapered  so  as  to  enter  the  ring  of  fbl  works  of  creation.    Many  thmga,  given  to 

a  anaU  kev ;  the  neck  ia  very  lono,  the  bodv  other  creatures  in  accordance  with  their  wants, 

abort,  hind  nart  lower ;  fSdse  hoof  none ;  tail  are  denied  to  tbis^  because  they  would  be  in  this 

tfamgitte,  with  a  tuft  of  thick  hair  at  the  end.  case  wholly  useless;  while  otliers,  unknown  to 

It  is  the  hcRmS|  howeveri  whidi  constitute  the  the  rest,  are  bestowed  on  it  in  abundance. 
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ThuB  the  immenfle  len^  of  its  legs  and  height  knows  b^ond  a  dooht,  that  by  Ha  tidkhg  ft 

of  the  animal  at  the  withers,  raising  the  inser-  often  tires  oat,  disooatagesy  and  afsn  beito  off 

tion  of  the  neck,  long  and  towering  as  is  that  the  lion."    The  same  ftot  is  shown  by  C^ 

portion  of  its  frame,  to  such  a  distance  from  the  Onmming^s  mention,  on  more  than  one  oces* 

ground  that  the  animal  oan  graze  on  an  even  sion,  of  ms  seeing  or  killing  osmdopards  with 

snr&oe  only  with  difScnlty  and  by  straddling  large  unhealed  wounds  on  their  tboiildfin  nd 

the  fore  legs  wide  apart,  enables  it  to  feed  on  haunches,  made  by  the  cruel  daws  of  lioni, 

what  it  prefers  as  food,  and  finds  in  abun-  which  in  those  cases  must  aotnaUy  hare  rw* 

dance  in  the   sandy  and   arid  tracts  where  ceeded  in  their  first  spring,  and  then  been 

the  superficial  vegetation  of  the  soil,  except  shaken  from  their  hold  by  the  muscular  pover, 

at  certain  seasons,  is  scarce,  dry,  and  innutri-  and  beatenoff  by  the  iron  heels  of  tluaDominal- 

tious,  namely,  the  delicate  and  succulent  leaves  ly  defenceless  ruminant.    Of  the  stnuoge  adap- 

and  twigs  of  the  tallest  trees,  particularly  those  tation  of  the  oamelopard  to  the  ooimftiy  aod 

of  a  species  of  mimosapeculiar  to  the  Astricts  scenery  he  inhabits,  the  observant  natonlut 

which   it  inhabits.     The  peculiar  conforma-  andsportsman-— to  whose  enterprise  we  ova  to 

tion  of  the  extensile  and  prehensile  tongue,  muchof  our  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  aoatben 

which  is  ftimished  with  rough  papillo  capa-  and  central  Africa,  yet  to  whom  we  can  aeane- 

ble  of  voluntary  erection,  enables  it  to  gath-  ly  pardon  his  wholesale  butchery  of  ammabn 

er  and  collect  into  Httle  bundle  the  soft  leaves  beautiful,  so  inoffiansive,  so  hnmleaaly  )am 

which  it  loves,  in  a  degree  scarcely  inferi-  in  their  central  wilds,  and  so  utteriy  mam 

or  to  that  possessed  by  &e  proboscis  of  the  and  unprofitable  when  slain,  as  the  ginfin, 

dephant    The  same  quality  is  observable  in  which,  by  his  own  account^  he  diet  downVj 

the  prehensile  upper  up  of  the  moose  deer,  scores,  unredsting  and  weeping  in  their  agony, 

which,  like  the  girafEb,  is  not  principally  a  graa-  not  at  a  dngle  shot,  but  by  the  dow  torture  a 

ing,  but  ft  J>rowsing,  animaL    Its  ejes.  sudi  as  protracted  voll^ys--«peaks  as  follows:  Hhsn 

they  are  described  above,  give  it  iaciiities  for  often  traced  a  remarkable  reaemblanoe  b^ 

avoiding  steslthv  attacks,  which  probably  are  tween  ^e  animal  and  the  generd  appearaDN 

those  alone  to  which  it  is  usually  subject ;  since  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  found  ;^  aiad  thea, 

the  only  beasts  of  prey,  of  the  refi:ions  which  after  pointing  out  many  such  andogiea  between 

it  inhabits,  likely  to  attack  It,  the  lion  and  ord&iary  smaS  animals,  reptiles^  and  inaec^m 

the  leopard,  invariably  attack  by  surprise  and  the  natural  objects  among  which  they  livei  be 

at  a  single  bound,  which  missed,  they  both  proceeds  thus:  "In  like  manner,  among  onad* 

sullenly  retreat  without  any  effort  to  pursue,  rupeds,  I  have  traced  a  oondderable  analogy; 

Again,  its  s^eed,  which  has  been  represented  for  even  in  the  case  a£  the  stupendous  depbapt^ 

by  some  writers  as  contemptible,  owing  to  a  the  adiy  color  of  his  bide  so  corre^ODdawita 

certain  awkwardness  in  the  management  of  its  the  general  appearance  of  the  gray,  tbomy 

limbs  and  downess  in  getting  under  way,  is  by  Jmigles  which  he  frequents  throuffhout  the  day, 

no  means  so,  in  truth;  as  is  shown  by  the  that  a  person  unaixmstomed  to  hunting  thos, 

statement  of  aU  hunters  who  have  pursued  it,  standing  upon  a  commanding  dtuation,  inigbt 

particularly  the  African  Kimrod,  Oapt.  Gordon  look  down  upon  a  herd  of  etephantSy  and  fail  to 

Oummins  ;  all  of  whom  testify  that,  being  a  detect  their  presence.     And  fturther,  in  tbe 

timid  and  wary  animaL  and  dways  securing  for  case  of  the  gii^affb,  which  ia  invariably  o^ 

itself  a  good  start,  it  ii  not  easily  overt^en,  with  among  venerable  foresta,  where  innniKr- 

except  by  a  swift  horse.    Its  paces  are  a  trot,  able  blastM  and  wea&er-beaten  tronka  «» 

a  pace  with  both  legs  moved  on  the  same  dde,  stems  occur,  I  have  been  repeatedly  i^^^Mj 

and  a  regular  gallop,  by  changing  from  one  to  to  the  presence  of  a  troop  of  thein,  until  I  m 

the  other  of  whidi,  with  no  apparent  diminu-  recourse  to  my  spy-glass ;  and  on  referring  tbe 

tion  of  its  speed,  it  can  keep  up  a  oondderable  case  to  my  savage  attendants,  I  have  biowa 

rate  of  going— not  of  course  equal  to  that  of  even  their  optics  to  fail — at  one  timemiatam 

the  deer,  antdope,  greyhound,  or  race-horse,  the  dilapidated  trunks  for  came]opa^d^  aw 

but  in  all  respects  smcient  for  its  purposes —  again  confounding  real  camelopuds  with  tbo^ 

for  a  long  continued  space  of  time  and  diatance.  aged  veterans  of  the  forest.*'    The  oamelopini 

Where  water  and  pasture  are  to  be  found  only  when  fhU-grown,  appeara  sometimes  to  attain 

at  long  intervals,  and  w^ere  swift  pursuit  is  a  Jieiffht  of  15.  16,  and  even  17  fe^  ^ 

not  a  contingency  naturally  to  be  provided  was   formerly    oeUeved    almost    mnrexmh 

against — dnce  Oummings^  mounted  on  Ooles*  thou^  quite  erroneoudy,  that  the  fbra  M|p 

bergs  and  armed  with   2-grooved  rifles,  do  are  mudi  longer  than  the  hinder  onea>  tM 

not  come  within  the  category  of  the  natural  very  reverse  being  the  case ;  as,  in  ^^ 

enemies  of  ttte  g^affe— the  power  of  continued  examination  of  the  dcdeton,  taldng  tbe  t^ 

locomotion  fbr  great  distances  is  a  far  more  only  from  the  setting  on,  the  hind  1m  are  ue 

neceasary  qualification  for  a  life  in  the  desert,  longer  by  about  one  inch.    The  S'^^!!^ 

than  that  of  exerting  agreat  turn  of  speed  over  ment  and  height  of  the  withers  ^'^'^ J? 

a  short  course.   It  has  been  add  that  it  hasnot  needed  to  give  a  proper  base  to  the  ^^J^ 

Btrength  to  defend  itself,  but  Le  Yaillant,  who  and  towering  orest,  have  been  the  ^^"^  v!^ 

ia  the  first  well-informed  modem  £ool<^^  who  error ;  the  same  mistake  has  prevailed  ^  J*^ 

saw  it  in  a  state  of  nature,  asserts  that  *^he  to  the  American  moose  deer,  the  wiUMf^  <« 
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wiiidlk  bare  the  same  eitcaordinBi^  elevation  intbeldUibytliesoldaiiofEffypttoLoreiuode* 

ibore  the  shoulder,  with  a  comparatively  short  Hedici,  and  none  were  introoaced  subsequently 

lod  muscular  ned^    This  erroneous  opinion  is  until  the  year  1827,  when  2  giri^es  were  sent  by 

observable  in  the  following  dimensions,  which  thepasha  of  Egypt,  one  to  France  and  the  otiier 

ue  given  of  a  male  camelopard  killeain  the  to  England,  the  former  of  which  lived  some  time 

oooiSry  of  the  Kamaquas  in  1761*    QHie  meas*  in  the  jarain  det  plantea;  but  the  latter  died 

orementa  of  the  hina  and  fore  legs  are  to  be  soon  after  its  arrival  at  the  royal  cottage,  in 

understood  as  bdng  taken  from  the  withers  Windsor  park.    Snbseauently  specimens  were 

and  the  croap  to  the  ground  respectivelyi  and  forwarded  to  Venice  and  Oonstantinople,  by  the 

zu>t  from  the  insertion  of  the  legs.  same  munifioent  potentate,  whose  successor  has 

*                                                                 II.  te.  recently  enriched  the  English  collection  with  a 

F"*^te«?^*^S*^*to i^ 10  S  li'^^i^  bippopotamus.  One  was  exhibited  in  this 

F^^jSJ^TtoJ.^'^Wto^                    T  0  country  in  1838  and  several  otheri  since.    In 

T^perptftof  foreiegtonDperpartofhindieg 6  6  1836,  the  London  zoological  Society  imported  4, 

ffit'Sfu^Jktoia^^  \l  8  males  and  1  female,  at  the  expense  of  £2,888, 
-«^  --«i  rr-  r-  Or  nearly  $12,000.  One  of  the  males  died  shortly 
This  ammal,  therefore,  was  probably  17feet  in  its  after  their  arrival,  but  the  others,  the  measure- 
full  reach  from  the  earth  to  the  crown  of  the  ments  of  which  are  given  abov^  are  still,  it  is 
head.  One  mentioned  as  killed  by  Mr.  Pater-  believed,  thrivins ;  and.  having  several  times 
son  was  15  £eet  in  height,  but  of  the  8  recently  reproduced  their  kind,  tney  may  be  supposed  to 
alive  in  the  zoological  gardens  at  London,  one,  be  thoroughly  aodimated.  In  its  natural,  as  in  its 
Gnib  AUah,  nude^  measured,  in  all,  18  ft.  8  in.,  domestioated  state,  the  camelopard  is  a  gentle, 
withers  7  ft.  11  in.,  croup  6  ft  1 1  in. ;  Selim,  male,  timid,  shy,  and  inoffensive  animal ;  yet  it  ia  ex- 
in  all,  13  ft,  withers  7  ft.  5|  in.,  croun  6  ft  7  in. :  trem^y  docile  in  confinement,  feeds  from  the 
Zaida,  female,  in  all,  12  ft  11  in.,  witners  7  ft  4  hand,  ucks  the  hand  which  feeds  it,  and  becomes 
in.,  croup  8  ft  7  in.  Fone  of  these  were  sup-  fiiends  with  those  who  are  kind  to  it  Its  nat- 
posed  to  be  full-grown,  although  the  female  had  ural  range  appears  to  be  all  the  wooded  parts 
produced  8  young  ones,  notwithstanding  which  of  eastern,  central,  and  southern  Africa  from 
she  was  still  growing. — ^The  color  of  the  camelo-  Sennaar  and  Abyssinia  to  Senegal  and  the  vi- 
pord  varies,  both  in  its  intensity  and  in  the  mode  cinify  of  the  settlements  of  the  Gape  of  Good 
of  its  variegation.  The  head  is  generally  of  a  uni-  Hope,  although,  like  all  wUd  animals,  it  retreats 
fbnn  reddish  brown ;  the  neck,  ba(^  and  sides,  as  the  white  man  advances,  and  recedes  before 
OQtside  of  the  shoulders  and  thighs,  varied  the  approadi  of  civilization.  In  domestication 
vith  large  tessellated,  dull,  rust-colored  marks  it  serves  no  purpose  but  to  gratify  curioaty 
of  a  square  form,  with  white  septaria,  or  nar-  and  to  promote  tne  study  of  nature,  since  it  is 
row  divisions :  on  the  sides  the  marks  are  less  unfit  for  draught;  and  although  its  flesh  is 
regolar ;  the  oelly  and  legs  are  whitish,  faintly  said  by  hunters  to  be  eatable,  it  is  not  snit- 
^^Ued ;  the  part  of  the  tail  next  to  tne  body  able  for  furnishing  either  meat  or  nulk. 
Ia  ooTtf  ed  with  short,  smooth  hairs,  the  trunk  OAMELOPABDALUS,  the  camelopard  or 
is  very  slender,  and  toward  the  end  the  hairs  nraffe,  a  constellation  instituted  by  Hevolius. 
are  very  long,  black,  and  coarseL  and  form  a  It  lies  between  the  N.  pole,  the  Wagoner,  Gas- 
great  toft  hanging  &r  beyond  the  tip  of  the  siopeia,  and  the  head  of  the  Great  Bear,  imd 
trunk.  The  coloring  of  the  female  is  less  vivid  contains  small  stars  of  the  4th  magnitude  ozdy. 
than  that  of  the  male ;  ahe  is  somewhat  smaller.  GA2QIKZ  (Ger.  Kamxnz),  a  town  of  Saxony, 
aod  has  the  peculiar  protuberance  of  the  frontal  on  the  White  Elster,  pop.  about  4,000,  the  birth- 
Lone  between  the  e^es,  which  is  common  to  place  of  Lessing,  and  containing  a  hospital  dedi- 
both  flexes^  and  which  by  some  writers  has  oatedto  his  memory,  Jan.  8, 1826.  The  town 
been  called  a  mdimental  horn,  less  strongly  de-  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1742, 
vel<»>ed  tiian  the  male  animaL — ^The  oamelo-  but  has  been  rebuut  since, 
pard  has  been  long  known  to  history.  It  oo-  GAMEO,  originally  a  ^em  in  different  colored 
ears  on  the  punted  walls  of  the  sekos  of  the  layers,  carved  in  relief  with  figures  that  contrast 
Memnonium,  discovered  and  described  by  Bel-  wiUi  the  color  of 'the  background.  Varieties  of 
lotti ;  and  ia  also  represented  on  the  celebrated  chalcedony,  onyx,  and  sardonyx  are  the  most 
Ptsnestine  pavement,  said  to  have  been  con-  oommon  gems  used ;  but  softer  and  cheaper 
stracted  by  the  orders  of  Sylla,  who  had  served  materials  are  of  late  much  employed  for  tnis 
as  qxuBstor  in  Numidia.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  purpose^  which  will  be  noticed  below.  Gameo- 
orettf  maxUnuM  by  Julius  Gsasar,  alive,  for  the  cutting  is  an  art  of  remote  origin,  and  the  word 
first  time  in  Europe,  but  was  afterward  a  fre-  is  of  obs<^ire  derivation.  It  is  referred  by 
quoit  q^ectaole  at  the  cruel  shows  of  Borne,  some  to  the  oriental  word  eamehuuL  signifying 
Gordian,  the  third  of  the  name,  once  exhibit-  another  stone,  or  one  stone  placed  upon  an- 
ed  10  together  on  a  sinde  occasion.  It  con-  other;  to  the  Arabic  word  camoa^  signifying  re- 
tinned  to  be  known  and  described  by  travellerB.  lief^boss;  and  by  others  to  the  Greek  Kofwpof 
bnt  few  have  been  brought  into  Europe  until  Lat  eamerOf  a  vanity  or  an  arched  covering,  in 
very  recenUy.  One  was  presented  by  tbe  prince  a  similar  sense  to  tne  last  The  art  waa  cer- 
of  Damascus  to  the  emperor  F^edencn.,m  the  tainly  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  and  was 
early  part  of  the  13th  century;  another  was  given  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  by  the 
vou  IV. — 20 
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Greeks ;  and  jet  it  is  probably  not  bo  old  as  the  one  ranked  among  the  finest^  repraMuting  tba 
simpler  prooees  of  oarying  in  intaglio.  Beside  apotheosis  of  Ptolemv  on  one  flide,  and  the  btti 
employing  the  natnral  gems^  the  Latins  made  of  Medusa  on  the  other.  Of  the  sncient  cim- 
nse,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  of  an  artificial  paste  eos,  the  most  noted  is  the  Maatoan  Tase  at 
in  2  colors,  called  «itrttmoS««2i(mttm.  fintthe  Bnmswick,  representing  on  one  ode  Cera 
hard  stones  used  by  the  Greeks,  by  the  delioacy  seeking  her  danghter— on  the  other,  the  god- 
of  finish  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  and  by  dees  teaching  agriculture  to  Tdptoleiinu.— At 
the  durability  of  the  lines  carved  npon  them,  Ekaterinburg,  in  the  Ural  mountsina,  AtloDsoo 
have  proved  a  better  material  for  transmitting  to  (^^  Western  and  Oriental  Sib^ia,"  p.  95)  spe^ 
distant  i^ges  an  idea  of  the  high  attainments  of  of  seeing  a  worionan  engag^  in  cottiii( 
this  cultivated  people  in  art,  than  either  bronze  a  head  of  Ajaz,  after  the  antique,  in  jtt- 
or  marble.  ITeither  the  on^  shrouded  in  its  per  of  2  colors,  the  ground  a  dark  gresn,  and 
prized  patina,  nor  the  other,  disguised  in  quari  the  head  a  yellowish  cream  color,  in  Terr 
restorations,  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  patient  hi^  relief  and  intended  for  a  brooch.  It 
labor  and  ezauisite  skill  that  curled  the  hair  of  was  a  splendid  production  of  art,  made,  hor- 
Hercules,  or  brought  out  the  expression  of  dis-  ever,  at  a  cost  for  labor  of  only  Ss.  8d.  sterDng 
dain  that  inflated  the  nostrils  of  Apollo,  or  the  per  month,  and  86  lbs.  of  rye  fiour.  In  otltar 
supreme  intelligence  beneath  the  hdmet  of  countries,  where  this  skill  c(»amandfl  h^ 
Mmerva,  or  of  power,  controlling  gods  and  prices,  the  ffroat  expense  of  cutting  theee  hard 
men,  in  the  mien  of  Jupiter.  Even  now  con-  substances  has  led  to  the  substitutaon  of  soA- 
noisseurs  distinguish  between  modem  gems  and  er  materials,  and  varieties  of  porcelain  and 
those  cut  more  than  2,000  years  ago,  by  t^e  su-  of  enamelled  glass  are  often  now  usei  Bat 
perior  polish  of  the  latter.  In  the  4th  century,  the  material  most  extensively  employed  is  the 
cameo-cutting  had  fallen  into  disuse^  the  art  shell  of  various  q>ecies  of  mollosca,  which, 
endin^L  as  it  began,  in  lifeless  stone.  On  its  while  it  is  easilv  carved,  presents  layen  of  a 
revival  in  Bome,  in  the  16th  century,  gem-  fine  natursl  polish  and  beautiful  colors.  TbeoM 
engraving  received  especial  patronage  from  of  shells  began  in  Bome  about  the  yesrlSSO, 
Lorenzo  and  Retro  de'  Medici.  Specimens  of  and  for  some  years  the  whole  consumption  wm 
this  period  rival  in  perfection  those  of  more  about  800  per  annum,  all  of  which  were  sent 
ancient  times.  The  art  has  since  contin*  from  England,  and  sola  in  Bome  for  aboot  dOi 
ned  to  be  extensively  practised  in  Italy;  but  sterling  each.  In  1847  the  consumption  had  be- 
lts adoption  in  other  parts  of  Europe  can  come  very  large  in  Paris,  so  that  the  saks  in 
hardly  De  referred  beyond  the  present  cen-  that  year  were  reported  to  amount  to  no  to  thaa 
turv.  The  chief  peonliarily  of  the  Italian  100,600  shells,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  W^- 
style  is  the  converting  of  blemishes  in  the  The  shells  are  of  4  varieties  only,  and  known  as 
material  into  points  of  attraction,  and  bring-  the  bull's  moutii,  black  helmet^  homed  helmet, 
ing  them  boldly  out  in  alto  rilievo,  as  if  de-  and  queen  conch.  Of  the  first  named,  80^000 
si^ed  for  some  spedal  representation;  while  were  sold  at  an  average  price  of  1&  8d.;  a 
the^Greek,  seeking  perfect  harmony  in  the  the  2d,  8,000  at  6s.  each;  of  the  8d,600at^ 
colors  of  the  gem,  D^  a  series  of  subtle  curves  6d. ;  and  of  the  4th,  12,000  at  Is.  2|d.  Ihe 
and  most  delicate  fines  running  through  its  oueen  conch  is  referred  to  by  Woodward  0 
low  relief,  effectually  concealed  the  labor,  made  the  eamia  Madagascariensii,  This  and  the  C 
so  obvious  in  the  nroduotions  of  later  times,  tuberoaa  he  describes  as  presenting  a  vhHf 
The  first  cameo  ox  which  we  have  account  upon  a  dark  claret  color;  the  C7.  e^mtits,  whita 
is  that  of  Polvcrates'  ring,  by  ''Theodoras  of  on  orange  ground;  the  C.  ri(Ah  ^  P^  ^'^^'^ 
Samos,  son  of  Teleotes  the  Samian."  Among  on  orange;  and  Str^n^w  ^^oa,  yeQow  on 
the  finest  cameos  are  those  in  the  imperial  cabi-  pink.  (''  Manual  of  the  Hollnsoa,''  pp.  41  not^ 
net  of  St.  Petersburg;  one  of  Perseus  and  An-  and  114.)  The  black  helmet  is  probably  the 
dromeda,  on  a  pide  brown  sard  the  figures  of  (7.  UiberMO,  which,  under  its  oommerdsl  namt) 
exquisite  finish  in  hif^  reliez ;  the  other  of  is  elsewhere  apoken  of  as  presentiiw  ^^^ 
Ptolemy  IL  and  the  first  Arsinoe ;  the  same  upper  layer  upon  a  dark,  almost  Uack  grooDiL 


That  representinff  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  in  ga$^  of  which  Woodward  states  800,000  were 

thejSi&Ziae%««MnpM2i20atParis,isthelai^e6t  brought  to  Liverpool  in  1860  for  cameos  aij 

and  one  of  the  most  fiimous  of  Uiese  works;  it  porcdain.    Althourii  the  shells  were  ^^^yr 

is  an  onvx  meaanrinff  12^  inches  in  one  direo-  to  the  trade  by  the  Engliah,  and  thevslueofw 

tion,  ana  10^  in  another.    This  antique  cameo  cameos  produced  in  Paris  in  1846  was  eetimatea 

contains  22  figures.    It  is  often  known  by  the  at  £40,000,  there  were  at  that  time  n^  ^ 

name  of  AaaU  ds  la  9ainU  chapeUe^  from  the  than  6  persona  employed  in  the  art  in  En^^j' 

holy  chapel  of  the  palace  to  which  it  was  con-  Gameo-cutting,  in  this  country,  can  hardly  m 

signedby  Oharles  Y.    It  was  there  regarded  as  said  to  be  introduoed  aa  a  branch  of  boaioc» 

representing  the  triumph  of  Joseph  under  Pha-  The  beanty  and  neatness  of  the  P'^'^.fjl 

raoh.    It  came  oriffinally  firom  the  East  in  the  caused  it  to  be  taken  up  by  amatenrS)  •>^°.*v* 

time  of  St.  Louis.  This  collection  contains  many  practised  for  amusement  by  gentlemen  vAvt 

other  choice  works  of  this  kind.    AtNaplesto  diesi  the  pieoea  of  shell  being  preperwi^^ 
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• 
siahed  to  tiiem  by  the  lApidariee.  These  pieces  emeiy  and  oiL  False  oameoe  are  sometimes 
are  ent  out  of  the  reqaired  size  bj  a  metallic  made  bjr  oarefoUjr  catting  out  the  engraved 
blade  fed  with  diamond  dost,  or  emery  and  vater,  portion  of  antiqne  gems  and  attaching  this  to  a 
and  are  ^en  shaped  by  grinding  and  whetting,  ground  of  agate  or  anotiier  color.  Beudant 
Each  piece  is  then  cemented  npon  a  stick,  which  {Miniralogiej  voL  i.  p.  706)  r^ers  to  some 
servea  as  a  handle  daring  the  operation  of  cut*  oameoe  in  a  slaty  kind  of  onyx,  Bohistea  onyx^ 
ting.  The  derign  is  marked  oat  with  a  pencO,  which  are  broaffht  from  China  as  objects 
and  thea  soraUmed  in  with  a  sharp  point.  The  of  cariosity.  They  are  sheets  of  rock  re- 
catting  19  afterward  done  with  the  oae  of  a  sembling  very  compact  slatesi  and  present- 
anmber  of  delicate  pointed  instmments  made  ing  8  or  4  differently  colored  layers;  one  a 
of  steel  wire,  as  also  of  small  files  and  gravers,  brown,  which  is  the  gronnd,  otiiers  red, 
HoltzapflTel  ("  Mechanical  Manipolations,''  vol.  white,  and  greenish.  In  these  the  Ohineaehave 
iiL)  givea  particular  directions  respecting  tiie  scolptured  various  objects^  as  the  interiors  of 
process.  ^^The  general  shape  should  be  first  houses,  and  landscapes,  which  are  sometimes 
wroogfat,  with  care  to  leave  every  projection  enlivened  with  figures  of  men  and  animals, 
rather  in  excess,  to  be  gradually  reduced  as  the  Some  are  so  large  that  they  may  be  regarded 
details  and  finisii  of  the  work  are  approached,  as  bas-reliefb  for  interior  decorations. 
To  render  the  high  parts  more  distinct  during  CAMERA  JSOLIA,  a  substitute  for  a  bel- 
the  process  of  carving,  it  wUl  be  found  conven-  lows,  made  by  a  falling  stream  of  water, 
lent  to  mazk  them  sughtiy  with  a  blade-lead  CAMERA  LUCID  A,  an  instrument  invented 
penciL  Throaghout  the  cutting^  great  caution  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  consisting  of  a  quadrangular 
should  be  observed  that  in  removing  the  white  prism,  used  as  a  mirror.  The  light  coming 
thickness  the  dark  ground  is  not  damaged,  as  from  an  object  is  made  to  strike  one  face  of  the 
the  natural  sai^iee  of  the  dark  laj^er  is  far  su-  prism  at  right  angles,  then  to  be  reflected  from 
perior  to  any  that  can  be  given  artificially ;  in-  the  inside  of  the  ^  &ce  to  tiie  inside  of  the  8d, 
deed,  should  the  ground  be  broken  up  at  one  then  thrown  out  (to  the  eye  of  the  observer)  at 
part,  it  would  be  requisite  fi^)m  its  lamellar  right  angles  to  ti!ie  4tii  fiiice  of  the  prism.  The 
structore  to  remove  the  entire  scale  or  lamina  instrument  is  used  for  drawing  outlmea,  tiie  eye 
from  the  whole  sur&ce,  a  process  that  will  be  being  so  held  that  you  look  with  the  upper  half 
found  very  tedious  and  much  more  diffi-  of  the  pupU  into  the  prism,  and  with  the  lower 
cult  than  the  separation  of  the  white  from  half  outside  tiie  prism  at  the  pencil  and  paper 
the  black  thickness.     In  order  that  tiie  fin-    on  which  the  image  seen  in  the  prism  appears 

iahed  cameo  may  possess  a  distinct  outiine    telle.  

at  all  polntB  of  view,  it  is  desirable  to  adopt       CAMERA  OBSOURA,  an  instrument  invent- 
the  system  fellowed  in  antique  cameos,  namely,    ed  in  the  middle  ages,  in  which  the  image  of 
to  leave  all  the  edges  of  the  figure  quite  square    illuminated  objects  formed  by  a  convex  lens  is 
from  the  ground,  and  not  jpraduaUy  rounded    received  upon  a  screen  in  a  darkened  chamber, 
down  to  the  dark  surface.    Should  the  latter    or  in  a  box.    It  was  for  centuries  used  as  an 
method  be  followed,  it  will  be  found  that  the    amusement,  or  as  a  gmde  in  drawing  outlines ; 
oatlioe  is  in  many  places  undefined,  owing  to    but,  by  the  invention  of  Daguerre,  was  sadden- 
the  color  of  the  white  raised  figure  of  the  cameo    ly  invested  with  new  and  incalculable  valae  as 
gr&doal^  emerging  into  that  of  the  dark  ground,    the  nudn  instrument  in  photography. 
This  evil  is  entirely  avoided  by  leaving  the  edge       CAJCERARIUS,  Joachim,  a  German  scholar, 
of  the  figure  quite  square  for  the  thickness  of    bom  at  Bamberg,  April  12, 1600,  died  in  Leip- 
aboat  jV  otBJi  inch.    The  surfiioe  of  the  cameo    nc,  April  17,  1674.     His  proper  name  was 
should  be  finished  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the    liebhard,  which  he  changed  into  Camerarius, 
cutting  tools,  as  all  polishing  with  abrasive    in  honor  of  the  office  of  chamberlain,  which 
powders  is  liable  to  remove  the  sharp  angles  of    his  ancestors  held  at  the  court  of  the  bishop  of 
1h&  figures^  and  deteriorate  the  cameo  by  leaving    Bamberg.    Educated  at  Leipsic  and  Erfurt,  his 
the  form  undefined.    When,  however,  the  work    attention  was  arrested  by  tne  writings  of  Me- 
has  been  finished  as  smooth  as  possible  with  the    lanchthob,  and   in  1621  he  went  to  Witten- 
catting  tools,  the  final  polish  may  be  given  by  a    berg  to  make  tiie  acquaintance  of  that  reform- 
Uttle  putty-powder  used  dry  upon  a  moderately    er.      From  this  time  his  life  and  infiaence 
stiff  tooth-brush,  applied  with  care,  and  rather  to    were  ident^ed  wi^  the  reformation.    In  1626 
the  dark  ground  than  to  the  carved  surface  ^his    he  was  appointed  teacher  at  Nuremberg,  and 
i&  the  concluding  process,  after  which  the  cameo    was  afterward  sent  to  tiie  oniversity  of  TtLbing- 
is  ready  for  removing  from  the  block  prior  to    en.    The  duke  of  Saxony,  a  few  years  later, 
mountiog.'^ — Cameos  carved  in  onyx  and  car-    employed  him  to  remodel  the  Leipsic  universi- 
nelian  demand  more  skill,  as  well  as  labor,  than    ty,  of   which  he  was  afterward    appointed 
tiiose  in  shell.    A  drawing  is  first  made  on  an    rector.    In  1680  he  was  at  the  diet  of  Augs- 
enlarged  scale,  and  from  this  a  model  in  wax  of   bu^g,  and  gave  important  aid  in  drawing  up 
the  exact  size.    The  outline  is  then  drawn  on    the  celebrated  confession  of  that  name;  and 
the  stone,  and  the  engravins  is  executed  with    when,  in  1666,  it  assembled  again,  Camera- 
the  tools  used  by  the  lapi^bry  for  engraving    rius   continued    an    active    and    prominent 
seals,  being  drills  of  soft  metal,  as  copper  or    delate,    and  in  the  year  following  was  at 
iron,  made  to  rev<dve  rapidly,  and  fea  with    Ratisboninthesamecapadlgr.  Li  1668  he  was 
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called  to  "^^enna  bj  tlie  emperor  MaximiSan  to  oonstantly  eopported  from  the  ehnnh  ftodi 

cooiumI  in  ^e  critical  afElurB  of  the  empire  Iq  Oameron  was  sominatedoaeof  thett,  aad  ipem 

regard  to  religion.    OamerarinB  waa  a  sdholar  tiie  next  4  yean  eaooeanyely  at  Ptoia,  6«fi«Ti, 

of  extensive  and  varied  learning.    He  partioo-  and  Heiddberg.    At  the  expiration  of  Uustime, 

larly  ccdtivated  medicine^  maUiematioa.   and  he  returned  to  Bordeaox.    In  1618  he  ins  ip. 

Greek.     His  works  (more  than  160  distinct  p<^tedto8acoeed  Qomamsin  thecfaairof  4 

treatises)  are  mostly  on  dasmcal  and  religions  vinUratSaomnr.  ThedTilwarBbywhiofaTnDtt 

subjects^     His  biography  of  Melandithon,  of  was  distressed  canaed  the  disperrioa  of  the  uni- 

whioh  a  new  edition   appeared  in  Halle  in  YerBity(1020),and  Gameronretomedtohisi^ 

1777,  and  his  collection  of  letters  of  MdbEinch-  tire  town.    Here  he  received  an  appdntmai; 

then,  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  stodent  of  as  regent  of  the  tmiveniliV  of  Glaflgow.  hs 

the  times  of  the  reformation.— Joachim,  son  Boyd,  his  predeoeasor,  had  been  remoTed  co 

of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Nuremberg,  Nov.  6,  aoconnt  of  Preabyterianlsm,  Oameroa  wunit- 

1584,  med  there  Oct.  11,  1698,  was  sent  sao-  nrally  acooaed  by  hia  townsmen  of  leaning  to 

cessively  to  Wittenberg  and  Leipeic,  and  also  Episcopacy.     This  cansed  him  to  rerign  ik 

stndied  with  Melanchthon;     He  received  a  office  before  the  expiration  of  a  year.   Retiiza> 

medical  diploma  at  Bologoa  in  1562.    Botany  ing  to  France,  he  gave  private  thediogi<al  le^ 

was  his  favorite  study.    A  genus  of  plants  tures  at  Saumur,  until  in  1634  he  was  ippoint^ 

(Cameraria)  was  named  after  bun.  ed  professor  of  divinity  at  Montaaban.   Ibft 

0 AHERLINGO,  or  Oamabunoo,  one  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedienoe  which  he  had  pr»^ 

highest  officers  of  the  Roman  court    The  cam-  mulgated,  exposed  him  to  the  censures  of  nuBj 

erfiugo  exeroises  supreme  power  when  the  pa-  Protestants,  and  he  withdrew  to  MoumC)  ta 

pal  chair  is  vacated,  and,  aa  the  head  of  the  *8oon  returned  to  Montaubau,  wh^e  he  died  tf 

government,  controls   the   treasury  and  ad-  a  wound  given  by  an  nnknown  hand.   Hb  life 

ministers  justice.    He  presides  over  the  apos-  and  worka   have  been   nabliahed  by  Loo 

tolic  chamber.    The  present  camerlingo  is  Oar-  Oappel,  a  professor  of  Heorew,  and  atovir^ 

dinal  Ludovico  Altieri,  and  the  vice-camerlingo  of  oivuiitv  at  Baumur.     Oameron  held  sou 

la  Antonio  Matteucci.  x>eculiar  dootrinea  on  the  action  of  the  viB, 

OAMERON,  a  southern  county  of  Texaa,  which  distincuished  him  from  the  OilTini^ 

bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  separated  ftom  and  abo  sufficiently  from  the  Aiminians.  Hff 

Mexico  on  the  south  by  the  Bio  Grande,  and  theory  of  will  was  based  on  the  poatkm  tbit 

containing  5,460  sqf  m.    The  soil,  though  fer-  it  could  only  be  acted  on  by  motive  tppolisf 

tile  and  well  adapted  to  cotton,  maLee,  and  the  through  the  judgment  or  intellect   The  tpm 

sugar-cane,  is  very  little  cultivated,  most  of  the  of  Oort  had  promulgated  that  God  operated  m 

wMlth  of  the  iuhabitanta  consisting  of  live  the  human  wiU  by  a  direct  interpontioB  of  dt- 

stock,  the  value  of  which,  in  1856,  waa  $108,-  vine  power,  restraining  and  dhreotin^  itiactuG. 

240.     The  surface  is  dotted  with  numerous  and  1^  enlightening  the  understandui^aotlii^ 

lakes,  many  of  which  yield  excellent  aalt    The  it  would  influence  the  will  to  a  given  actic^ 

largest  of  these,  called  Sal  dd  Bey,  is  capable  Oameron'a  theorv  sought  to  redooe  ^tm  i 

of  producing  almost  unlimited  quantities.    In  modes  of  the  divine  government  of  hnofl 

1850  the  harvest  amounted  to  8,700  bushels  of  will  into  one.    He  was  accused  by  Oaltimsti  a 

com  and  2,000  lbs.  of  wool    There  were  4  Peiagianism.    He  also  tan^  the  uniYemJ? 

churches,  and  415  pupils  attending  public  and  of  the  effi»cts  of  0hrtst*6  sacrifice,  and  vras  de^ 

other  schools.    The  county  was  named  in  hon-  nated  a  Universalist    His  followers  were^i" 

or  of  Oapt  Oameron,  who  fell  in  the  Mier  ex-  Amyraldista  and  also  from  him,  Gamerooitai 

pediUon.    Pop.  in  1856,  8,755,  of  whom  11  They  are  to  be  distingdahed  from  CameromiBi 

were  slaves.    Oapital,  Brownsville.  OAMERON,  Riorabd,  the  founder  of  u» 

OAMERON,   JoHK,   a  Scottish  theologian  religious  body  called  Oameronians.    He  vt» 

bom  at  Glasgow  about  1679,  died  about  1625.  bom  in  Falkland,  Fife  oo.,  Scotland,  died  Juj 

He  received  his  education  in  the  univermty  of  his  20, 1680.    His  fiither  waa  asmall  8ho]^ee[«; 

native  city,  and  nmde  such  proficiency  in  the  and  an  Episcopalian.     Oameron.  banog  J^ 

Greek  languase,  that  at  the  age  of  19  he  read  ceived  such  an   education  aa  the  P^^jj 

lectures  in  Greek,  and  discoureed  in  it  with  school  of  his  native  town  waa  able  to  rartoA 

as  much  ease  as  the  scholars  of  his  day  gener-  followed  for  a  time  the  reUgions  iaith  « 

ally  did  in  Latin.    This  hiid  the  foundation  for  his  fluther,  and  waa  ^ipointed  master  of  j^ 

his  distinction.    Qe  spent  some  time  in  France,  parish  school    This  inade  him  as  offia*  y» 

where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  emi-  precentor  of  the  pariah  church.    But  bs^ 

sent  Protestants,  and  where  he  waa  eventually  neard  some  field-preaoherB,  Richard  v*^.^ 

appointed  regent  of  the  university  of  Beigerac.  verted  to  PresbyterianiBm.    ^^'^6''^^,?! 

but  soon  vacated  this  chair  in  favor  of  that  of  fice  as  parochial  master,  he  waa  promoted  tow 

philosophy  at  Sedan,  which  appointment  he  degree  of  field-licentiate^jmder  the  iopoao^ 


received  through  the  favor  of  the  due  de  ofhandsbyJohnWdch.  InjePrtBbyteriamjJ*'* 

Bouillon.    The  chair  of  Greek  at  Sedan  he  de-  at  that  time  divided  into  9  parties,  on  ao^P. 

clined.     At  Sedan  he  remained  but  2  years^  a  bill  denominated  the  indulgence,  wlnc^  ^ 

removing  to  Bordeaux.    By  a  provision  of  the  making  their  worship  legal,  waa  ^^"^a! 

church  4  theological  students  of  promise  were  harmonise  them  with  the  govenunsnt  ana  »« 
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niiUnhed  roBgioKL    A  port  of  the  iiiin!Bt«r»  Utaj  of  them  had  lost  ooorage,  and  wera 
looqited  tlie  indulgence,  and  their  oongregationft  8creenin|f  tbemflelvea  from  royal  Tengeanoa  by 
Von&ipped  onder  it  puuseably.    But  a  part  re-  fireqnentuig  the  chnrchea  of  the  indalgBd  mims- 
fosed  its  protection,  and  opposed  their  breth-  ters.    But  a  few,  headed  by  Cameron  and  Oar- 
icn  for  ao^oiefioa&oe.    The  recnsants  were  vio-  gill,  met  at  Sanquhar  (June  22, 1680),  and  there 
kntand  bitter  against  the  indnlKed  minister^,  promulgated  **  A  Declaration  and  Testimonie  of 
GimeruL  soon  became  a  powerM  leader  of  the  Uie  true  Presbyterian,  Anti-Ftelatic»  Anti-Eras- 
JDsnii^ent^  and  when  the  sovemment  issued  a  tian,  and  Persecuted  Par^  in  Sootland,^'  pro- 
procumaiion  to  suppress  ^em,  he  found  him-  claimed  war  against  the  lon^  as  a  t^ant  and 
ttif  80  prominent  m  the  oppodtion  that  he  usurper,  and  protested  agamst  receiving  the 
deemed  It  necessary  to  flee  to  Holland  for  duke  of  York  in  Scotland*     Only  about  26 
a&ty.   He  howcTer  returned  in  1680,  and  re-  horse  and  40  foot  forces  could  be  mustered  to 
newed  bis  hostility  to  the  course  of  the  gov-  sustain  the  Sanquhar  dedaration.     But  ^ese 
erameDt.  snd,  althou^  he  had  somewhat  oom*.  few  were  not  to  be  dismayed.  They  boldly  took 
promised  himself  with  the  indulged  party*  stand  at  Aird's  Koss,  Kyle,  on  July  20  foUow- 
poahed  his  opposition  to  such  an  extreme  ing,  whiere  Cameron  fell  in  a  skirmish  with  sev- 
ihit,  fiooa  sfter  the  defidat  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  em  of  his  followers.    CargUl  esc«>ed  and  con- 
he  mttdied  into  Sanquhar  at  the  head  of  his  tinned  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  in 
troo^  formally  declared  war  against  the  gov-  fielda  and  woods.    When  the  royalists  added 
emmeataod  enq>erated  the  royal  troops  to  the  test  (1681),  the  Coyenantera  or  Cameroni- 
an  attack  near  Aird's  Moss,  in  which  he  was  an&  as  they  are  henceforth  to  be  known,  for- 
killed,  and  bis  head  and  hands  were  out  ofE^  mauy  denounced  it  at  Lanark,  Jan.  12,  1682, 
carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  publicly  exposed  on  and  again  affirmed  the  Sanquhar  declaration. 
Netberbov  Port    Biefore  the  engag^nent,  he  This  uey  repeated  anon  in  1684,  and  in  1685, 
indulged  in  the  seyerest  invectives  against  the  on  the  accession  of  the  duke  of  York  (James 
indol^encei  and  all  who  favored  or  accepted  it|  II.),  hurled  again  from  Sanonhar  the  same  man- 
and  was  beard  to  pray  that  the  Lord,  in  the  i^sto  and  protests    Throughout  the  revolution 
battle,  would  ^spar&  itte  green  and  take  the  whldi  followed,  the  Cameronians  maintained 
ripe."   HIb  name,  first  apphed  to  his  fi>llowera,  the  same  inflexible  hostility  to  the  roysl  usnr- 
bas  been  since  erroneously  extended  to  the  per-  pation  of  religious  freedom,  and  stand  to-day 
secQted  Presbyterians  in  generaL     The  26th  where  they  did  in  the  Sanquhar  proclamation, 
regiment,  raised  at  the  revolution  out  of  the  though  with  less  fanaticism.    They  supported 
west  country  inhabitants,  was  called  the  Cam-  the  prince  of  Orange  on  his  assuming  the 
erouan  reg^ent,  an  appellation  which  it  still  crown  of  England,  but  were  displeased  and  dis- 
retains.   Cameron  was  believed  by  his  follow-  appointed  by  the  form  in  which  the  Presbyte- 
m  to  have  prophesied  the  fate  cSt  his  hands,  nan  church  was  restored.    In  1709  they  exert- 
on  ^  mormng  of  the  fatal  engagement  of  ed  all  their  influence  against  the  union  of  Scot- 
Aird^B  ICosB.     He  gave  spedal  attention  to  land  and  £n^and«    They  are  more  properly  in 
washing  them,  under  tiie  expectation  that  they  Scotland  denominated  **  Old  Presbyterian  Dis- 
were  soon  to  become  a  pubho  spectacle.  senters,"  as  Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  Presbyterian 
CAMERONIANS,  a  sect  of  Scotch  Presby'*  in  govemmentjmd  dissenters  from  the  church 
teriaa  dissenters,  named  after  Bichard  Cameron,  of  Scotland.    The  presbytery  of  this  denomi- 
Junes  L  had  enforced  on  his  Scottish  sul^ects  nation  was  not  organized  until  Aug.  1, 1748| 
a  liturgy  which  the  people  abhorred  as  they  when  an  act  of  toleration  was  procurod  in  their 
^onldaserriceto  BaaL    This  exercise  of  the  fiivor.    There  are  now  5  prabyteries,  united  in 
'ojal  prerogative  led,  in  1688,  to  the  formation  a  qrnod.    Their  numbers  in  Scotiand  are  be- 
of  tbe  covenant,  ^*  in  behalf  of  the  true  religion  tween  6,000  and  7,000.    They  have  a  synod  in 
H^  tbe  freedom  of  the  kingdom."   The  organ!-  Ireland,  several  congregations  in  England,  and 
ation  of  the  Scottish  presbytery  was  stillfbr^  in  the  United  States  about  60  00Dgr«gatk>n8. 
»ero(Mnpleted  in  the  adoption  of  the  Presbvte-  CAMEBOON&  or  CAifBRona,  a  river  of 
nan  fonn  of  church  flovermnent,  a  Calvinistic  Upper  Gtnnea.    It  enters  the  bi^t  of  Biafra 
(^^D^^m  of  faith,  and  the  2  catechismB,  whudi  by  an  estaaiy  20  m.  wide,  in  whidi  are  several 
docoments  sre  the  standards  of  the  Scottish  large  islands.  Around  its  month  the  shores  are 
nd  to  this  day.    The  act  of  1661  of  the  Bug-  overgrown  witii  mangtovea.    For  about  40  m. 
uth  and  Scotch  parliaments  agtdnst  conventiolea^  above  this,  it  preserves  an  average  breadth  of 
tbe  legalized  persecutions  conducted  by  Turner,  400  yards^  and  at  a  point  00  m.  distant  from  the 
Dalael,  and  Drummond,  the  famous  writ  of  aea  it  forms  a  cataract.    During  the  rainy  sea- 
ttv-borrows  issued  by  the  khig  against  his  son  it  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  any  size,  but 
«:ottiah  subjects  in  1670,  the  interoommnning  in  the  dry  season  its  depth  is  only  from  2  to  20 
^^P^dient  of  Landerdale  and  Sharpe,  and  the  feet.    Its  total  length  is  unknown.    On  one  of 
execntioa  of  Ifitofaen  in  1679,  had  all  oontrib-  the  islands  at  its  month  ia  the  town  of  Csme- 
Qted  to  exasperate  the  Covenanters  to  a  degree  roons,  the  centre  of  an  important  commerce^ 
^bere  forbearanoe  ceased  to  be  a  dufy,  in  the  importing  salt,  powder,  dotns,  hats,  and  arms^ 
2^  of  those  stem  old  followers  A  Knox,  ana  exporting  gum,  pepper,  ivonr,  and  palm  oiL 
"MOovenanters  had  made  a  stand  at  Bothwell  CAlfBBOOHS'  MOUNTAINS,  a  chain  of 
Bridge,  and  had  been  disastrously  dafioated.  western  Afiieiu    The  hi^^iest  peak,  which  la 
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oovered  nearljto  the  snmmit  with  dense  vooda^  hopeless  to  resist  the  inoreasiiig  danstidi  of  the 

has  an  elevstion  of  18^000  feet,  and  is  apparent-  plebeians.    He  is  the  great  hero  of  bis  time, 

)j  the  commenoement   of  a   volcanio  range  and  his  virtaes  and  exploits  are  recorded  with 

stretching  N.  E.  and  nniting  with  the  Moon-  exaggerated  praise  by  Iayj  and  Plutarch, 

tains  of  the  Moon.  OAMINATZIN,  or  Oaouxazxk.  a  Mexican 

OAMETA,  a  flourishing  town  in  the  provinoe  king,  died  in  1521.    He  was  nephew  of  King 

of  Para,  Brazil.    It  is  situated  on  the  Tocan-  MontezonuL  and  reigned  over  Tezcnoo,  the prio- 

tins,  in  an  extremely  fertile  district,  whose  pop-  eipal  city  of  Anahnac.   The  best  citizens  of  Oie 

nlation  is  20,000.  state,  tiie  nobles  and  priests,  saw  with  indim- 

CAMIGUIK  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Babuyanes  tion  the  humiliation  of  their  king  and  kingdom 
islands,  in  the  Malay  archipelago.  It  is  from  under  Oortes  and  the  Spaniards.  Caminstzio, 
7  to  9  m.  long,  high,  ana  very  hilly.  The  with  more  oourage  and  enterprise  than  his  uncle, 
southern  part  consists  of  a  mountain  formerly  proposed  to  his  subjects  a  dedaratioa  of  var 
a  volcano,  and  coral  rocks  extend  along  the  agamst  the  foreigners.  The  proposal  was  re- 
shores.  The  port  of  San  Pio  Quinto,  on  the  oeived  with  enthusiasm,  and  Caminatrin  csDed 
W.  side  of  the  island,  is  the  only  place  whidi  upon  the  Spaniards  to  leave  the  country  imme- 
affords  even  tolerable  shelter  for  large  vessels,  diatdy  or  to  expect  to  be  treated  as  enennesi 

OAMHiLUS,  Mabous  Fubhts,  a  Roman  magis-  Oortes  was  preparing  to  march  his  armj  aniost 
trate,  died  of  pestilence  in  866  B.  0.,  whose  Tezcuco,  wnen  the  representations  of  Monte- 
name  is  connected  with  the  greatest  events  of  zuma  concerning  the  defences  of  the  town  td 
a  long  period  of  the  history  of  the  republio,  the  daring  of  the  population,  induced  liim  to 
and  whose  life  has  probably  been  adorned  with  change  his  plan,  and  to  resort  to  treason  instead 
many  a  legend,  appears  first  as  censor  in  the  of  force.  At  his  instigation  Montezuma  inTited 
year  408  B.  0.,  then  several  times  as  consular  his  nephew  to  Mexico  to  become  reconciled  vilb 
tribune,  5  times  as  dictator,  and  twice  as  inter-  the  Spaniards.  The  answer  of  Gaminatsin  wa 
rex.  Having  served  during  the  siege  of  Veii,  that  he  could  enter  Mexico  only  to  destroy  tbt 
and  in  the  war  against  Falerii,  he  defeated,  in  tyrants  of  his  country.  Montezuma  then  de 
his  Ist  dictatorship,  the  Falisci^  Oapenates,  Fl-  spatohed  secret  agents  to  Tezcuco  to  getpos- 
denates,  and  other  tribes,  advanced  to  Veii,  sessionof  the  young  prince  by  whatever  roeao!. 
penetrated  through  a  subterranean  passage  into  His  first  officers  and  nearest  Mends  were  cor- 
the  city,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  its  siege,  which  rupted,  and  he  was  delivered  by  them  to  Corta 
had  already  lasted  10  years.  He  made  his  tri-  and  imprisoned.  He  was  released  after  the  ci- 
umphal  entrance  at  Rome  in  a  chariot  drawn  pulsion  of  the  Spanitfds,  and  is  supposed  to 
by  4  white  horses,  and  asked  the  10th  part  of  nave  perished  soon  after  in  the  siege  of  Hczico. 
the  booty,  to  accomplish  a  vow  to  ApoUo,  for  OAMISABDS,  French  Rt>te8tsnt8  who  r^ 
which  circumstances  his  enemies  accused  him  belled  in  the  Gevennes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
of  pride  and  extortion.  But  he  earned  new  18th  century,  so  called  from  a  kmd  of  smock- 
glory  by  the  oonquest  of  Falerii,  which  surren-  frock  which  they  wore,  called  eamita;  they  arc 
aered  to  his  generosity,  as  proved  in  the  repu-  also  called  Cevenols.  As  early  as  the  ISth  ceo- 
diation  of  an  act  of  treachery  committed  by  a  tury  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses  bad  tikec 
schoolmaster.  His  oontinued  opposition  to  the  rerage  in  the  Oevennes ;  and  their  opinions)  pre- 
emigration  of  the  people  to  Veil,  rendered  him  vailing  among  a  sober  and  virtuous  people,  ool- 
unpopular;  accused  of  having  embezzled  a  lived  we  persecutions  to  which  they  were  occa- 
part  of  the  booty  of  that  city,  he  left  Rome,  sionally  subjected.  After  the  reformation  tfatj 
and  lived  in  exile  at  Ardea,  when  the  Gauls  adopte!d  the  Oalvinistio  creed.  They  were  di 
under  Brennus  invaded  ana  pillaged  Rome,  peaceful  disposition ;  but  during  ti)e  reigD  <" 
He  repulsed  them  from  Ardea,  was  secretly  re-  Louis  XTV.  they  were  subjected  to aIon£»rie» 
called  by  the  defenders  of  the  capitol,  and  ap-  of  violent  and  meroileas  persecntioDB.  rrm- 
peered  at  Rome,  according  to  a  legend,  at  the  nent  among  their  enemies  was  the  Abb^Docha;- 
head  of  an  army,  aft  the  moment  when  the  gold  la,  who  subjected  many  of  them  to  torture.  Oi 
for  which  the  Romans  purchased  peace  was  a  night  in  170S,  a  few  hundred  of  them  rtdeto 
being  weighed  before  the  insulting  conqueror,  the  castle  of  Pont  de  Montvert,  his  residence, 
'^  Rome  buys  her  fireedom  with  iron,'*  he  ex-  seized  on  the  hated  priest  and  murdered  bio- 
claimed,  and  proved  it  He  routed  the  Gauls  This  was  the  rignal  of  general  rebellion.  AJl 
twice,  had  a  new  triumph,  was  csUed  a  second  the  cievenols,  or,  as  they  were  now  called,  the 
Romulus,  and  prevailed  again  against  the  de-  Oamisards,  flew  to  anna,  incited  by  their  desrj 
sertion  of  Rome,  now  in  ruins.     He  subse-  for  vengeance  and  incensed  by  the  q>eecbes  and 


rivalry  of  Manlius,  and,  as  dictator  for  the  6th  their  standards.     They  were  commanded  oj 

thne,  against  the  agitetion  of  licinius  Stolo,  and  bold  leaders :  Roland,  who  had  served  in  u>^ 

was,  at  the  age  of  80,  once  more  victorious  army  and  possessed  some  militaiy  knowledges 

over  the  GaulB.     Camillus  was  the  resolute  Jean  Oavalier,  a  Journeyman  baker  who  at  anoa 

ohampion  of  the  patricians,  and  resigned  his  evinced  remarkable  talents ;  Bavenal  and  iDJf^ 

4th  dictatorship  in  867  B.  C,  when  he  found  it  Manrel,  sumamed  Gatinat.    It  was  an  awfoi 
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war.    The  manhfll  de  Montreyel,  who  was  Bret  fux^y  difloonntenanoed  his  suit;  and  the 

lent  against  them,  thought  that  terror  and  se-  Joao  111.^  hhnself  snpposed  to  have  been  in 

rerity  were  the  only  means  of  snbdning  snch  love  with  the  yonng  lady,  banished  hun  firom 

fimatics ;  he  had  their  Tillages  bnmed,  and  all  the  the  capital.    Oatarina  oonld  not  bear  the  sepa« 

prisoners  hanged  or  broken  on  the  wheel    The  ration  from  her  lorer,  and  died  of  a  broken 

Oamisards  in  their  tnm  bnmed  and  pillaged  heart.    Hesnrvivedherabont  80  years^bnthe 

Catholio  Tillages,  sacked  chvrches,  and  massa-  lived  and  died  a  bachelor.   In  his  despair  at  her 

cred  priests.    At  last  Marshal  YiUars  sncoeeded  loss,  he  Joined  the  Portngaese  expedition  against 

the  mercQess  Montrevel,  and  tried  olemenOT  and  Moroooo,  and  fooght  like  a  lion,  but  had  the  mis- 

persoaslon;  through  skilfiil  negotiations  and  gen-  fortune  to  lose  one  of  his  eyes,  which  disfigured 

crous  prmnises,  he  brought  a  number  of  Gam-  him  for  life.    On  his  return  to  Lisbon  in  1552, 

istfda  to  terms,  among  them  Jean  Oavalier,  who  he  was  again  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 

▼as  then  the  ablest  and  most  popular  of  their  reoeiving  employment  at  the  court,  and  pro- 

ehieft;  but  this  submission,  tiiough  a  heavy  loss  ceeded  to  Goa,  where,  however,  soon  after  his 

to  the  insurgents,  did  not  bring  the  contest  to  arrival,  he  gave  offence  to  the  authorities  by  a 

a  dose.    Cavalier  was  cursed  as  a  traitor  by  satirical  poem  entitled  Ditparata  na  India^  in 

his  brethren;  and  the  other  leaders,  and  espe-  which,  among  other  disparaging  allusions,  he 

cially  Boland,  continued  to  resist    But  Roland  says  of  the  Portuguese  office-holders  in  India, 

having  been  kflled  in  1704  in  a  night  engage-  that  Pais  howra  e  prov&Uo  nao  eabe  num  mco  : 

ment,  the  hostilities  slackened,  tiie  country  was  ''Honor  and  self-interest  are  never  found  in  tbe 

apparently  pacdfied,  and  Marshal  Yillars  left  it  same  sack."    He  was  banished  to  Macao,  where 

fofr  other  servioe.    In  1705,  however,  Marshal  he  received  the  appointment  ctfj^roea^^or  c2m  (20- 

Berwick  had  sgam  to  crush  a  rebellion.    A  few  funttos  (administrator  of  the  effects  of  the  de- 

jears  later,  through  the  agencv  of  some  Dutch  ceased),  and  the  salary  connected  with  this  office, 

enusraries^  a  new  rimng  took  place  in  the  Viva-  though  very  small,  was  sufficient  for  his  support 

rats,  a  part  of  the  Cevennes  country ;  and  its  The  great   discoveries  which  had  disclosed  to 

suppression  wss  a  hard  task  for  the  enfeebled  Portugal   the  Oape  of  Good   Hope  and  the 

government  of  Louis  XIY.    The  Gamisards  key  to  the  Indies,  the  stirring  conflicts  with 

were  honest  and  virtuous  people;    but  their  tbe  Moors,  the  efforts  of  the  missionary  to 

name  was  wrongfully  sssumed  by  troops  of  rob-  Ohristianize,  while  the  explorer  strove  to  col- 

bers  who,  about  the  same  perioa,  pillaged  some  onize.  and,  above   all,  the   general  impetus 

parts  of  Lsnguedoc. — A  new  work    on  the  which,  after  the  advent  of  €hitenberg,  Oolum- 

Oamisards,  by  Ernest  Alby,  was  published  in  bus,  and  Luther,  electrified  the  mental  atmos- 

Psris  in  1858.  phere  of  Europe,  and  inspired  the  muse  of  the 

CAMLET,  a  plain  stuffy  sometimes  whoUy  of  Italian  and  Spanish  poets,  exerted  a  powerful 

goat's  hiur ;  sometimes  having  tiie  warp  of  hair  influence  upon  the  ardent  imagination  of  the 

and  the  woof  half  hair  and  ha&  silk ;  sometimes  Lusitanian ;  and  with  a  mind  richly  stored  with 

both  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  wool ;  and  some-  classical  learning,  with  a  heart  purifled  by  his 

times  Um  wsip  of  wool  and  tiie  woof  of  thread,  romantic  love  for  Oatarina,  and  the  most  enthu- 

Tbe  true  oriental  camlet  is  made  of  Angora  siastio  admiration  for  the  achievements  of  his 

goats'  hsir.    Its  name  is  derived  from  its  hav-  native  country,  Oamofins  resolved  to  do  for 

ing  been  made  originally  of  camels'  hair.  Portugal  what  Homer  had  done  ioft  Greece,  and 

OAMMERHOF,  Fbkdsh((  a  Moravian  bish-  wrote  his  **Lusiad,"  or  0$  Lutiadat,  so  called 

op,  died  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  April  8, 1751.    He  after  the  mythological  hero  Lusus,  wha  in  com- 

eame  to  America  in  1746  to  assist  Bishop  Span-  pany  with  Ulysses,  visited  Portugal  and  founded 

geoberg  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.    He  re-  the  dty  of  lisbon  under  the  name  of  Ulyssipo- 

msined  till  1760  at  the  Moravian  establishments  lis.  Tms  great  epic  was  completed  by  Camodns 

on  the  SnsQuehanna,  when  he  went  to  Ononda-  during  his  stay  in  Macao,  where  a  grotto  is 

gs  to  preacm  to  the  Iroquois.    In  4  years  he  had  still  pointed  out  to  which  the  poet  frequently 

btptixisd  89  Indiana.  resoited  to  write.     In  1561  he  received  per- 

CAMOfiKS,  Luis  bs,  the  greatest  among  the  mission  to  return  to  Goa.    But  here  one  ca- 

Portngnese  poets,  bom  in  Lisbon  in  1524,  died  lamity  after  another  befell  him.    first  stripped 

tliere  in  1679.    His  father,  who  descended  fi^m  of  every  thing  he  possessed  by  a  shipwreck,  he 

inancientGalician  family,  was  a  sea-captain,  and  was  tlm>wn  into  prison  for  debt  immediately 

was  shipwrecked  in  1552  on  the  coast  of  Goa.  after  his  arrival  at  Goa,  and  detained  there 

Toung  Oamo&ks,  who  inherited  an  ardent  love  until  1569,  when  he  returned  to  Lisbon,  where 

tor  the  exdtement  of  sea  life,  and  an  adventu-  the  rest  of  his  life  was  doomed  to  the  most 

rous  diqK>6ition  generally,  conmienced  his  stud-  abject  poverty.    King*  Sebastian  granted  him 

ies  in  1588  at  the  university  of  Ooimbra,  and  a  pension  of  15,000  rds,  equivslent  to  the  small 

Inspired  his  teachers,  Diogo  de  Teive,  Vicente  sum  of  $21,  a  year;  and  this  pittance,  misera- 

Fabricros,  and  Pedro  Kunes,  with  great  con-  ble  as  it    wss,  was  subsequentiy  withheld. 

Udeooe  in  his  genius.    He  left  the  university  For  some  time  he  was  supported  by  a  devo- 

with  a  hi^  literary  reputation ;  but  a  passion  ted  Javanese  servant,  Antonio,  who  collected 

irhich  he  conceived  for  a  lady  of  the  court,  Gata-  alms  for  him  during  the  night  and  nursed 

rina  de  Atayada,  bli^ted  ms  prospects  in  the  him  during  the  day;  and  afterward  he  was  re- 

Tery  commencement  of  his  career.    The  lady's  moved  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died.    After 
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his  death  he  wsa  oaUed  the  ''ApdUo  Porto-  cavahy  soldiera,  iritii  iStytSr  aoooiitnmeot^  iH 

gnes^''   i^OamSes   o  Grande,^'    a    monnment  sleeping  with  their  feet  toward,  a  fire  is  iti 

was  erected  to  his  memorj,  medals  stnidlc  in  his  centre.    Bivonao  tents  have  been  introdBoed 

honor;  his  '^Lndad"  was  translated  into  for-  faito  the  French  senrioerinoe  1887.   TbeTooo- 

etgn  languages^  and  warmlj  praised  by  both  sistof  a  tissae  of  cotton  doth  imprtigiiBtei  with 

Lope  de  Vega  and  Tasso.     Tieok  fbnnded  a  caontohooo,  and  ^na  made  wata>proot  Snry 

novel  npon  the  poet^s  death  (Tod  de$  DidUen)^  man  carries  a  portion  of  this  doH^  and  the 

and  Portngnese  and  foreigners  flock  to  the  dilKtrent  pieces  are  rapidly  attached  together 

Ltisiad  grotto  at  Macao,  which  has  been  adorn-  by  means  of  ohisp&    In  the  sdeotion  of  tCMo^ 

ed  in  a  beantlM  manner  by  Mr.  Utahn^  an  good  water  witldn  a  convenient  distance  is  w^ 

English  admirer  of  the  poet    CamoSns'  Ufa.  sential,  as  is  the  proximity  of  woods  for  fir^ 

which  in  many  respects  resembles  that  of  wood  and  means  of  shelter.    Good  toidi) 

Cervantes,  presents  a  sad  record  of  the  stmg-  canals,  or  navigable  atreams  are  impartnt  to 

l^es  of  a  chivaliio  man  of  geniiu  with  muibn-  fbmish  the  troc^  with  the  neoeasanes  of  h^ 

genial  dronmstanoes.     Beside  the  '^Lnaiad,'^  if  they  are  encan^»ed  Ibr  a  long  period.  The 

he  wrote  sonnets,  which  are  devoted  to  love,  vicini^  of  swamps  or  stagnant  water  is  to  be 

chiefly  to  his  love  for  Oataiina,  to  the  cdebra-  avoided.    The  ground  to  l^  suitable  for  defence 

tion  of  virtne,  and  to  fHendship.    In  these  son-  most  admit  of  manoaavres  of  troops.   As  fir  a 

nets  he  pays  a  graoeftd  homage  to  his  teachers,  possible  the  cavalrv  and  ii^try  sbodd  be  ee* 

and  a  warm  tribute  to  hisfiriend  Noronha.   The  tablished  on  a  dn^  line,  the  former  upon  the 

sonnets  written  shortly  before  his  death  breathe  wings,  the  latter  m  the  centre.    Theshehos 

the  purest  imas^ation.    The  most  cdebrated  or  huts  are  arranged,  as  nearly  as  the  natnre  of 

of  his  *'  Bedondhillas*'  is  that  su^pested  to  him  the  groundadmit&  in  streets  perpendiodirtothe 

by  his  escape  from  shipwreck.    Me  also  wrote  front,  and  extending  from  one  end  of  the  camp 

Oanficm  on  the  model  of  Petrarch's  Ca/nMcnif  to  the  other.  In  arranging  a  camp,  however,  bo 

odes,  seztinas,  elegies,  stanzas   composed  in  universal  rule  can  be  lal^  down,  but  the  cam* 

ottaoa  rimOf   edogues^    and   8  comedies,  Bl  mandermustdedde  aoo(QadingtodreQmfit8Dea 

Bey  Seleuco^  founded   upon  the  well-known  whether  to  form  his  army  in  1  or  2  lines^  and 

anecdote  of  the  king  who  rengiu   his  wife,  upon  the  relative  positions  cMfinfimtry,  caTtbr, 

Btratonioe,  to  his  son  Antiochus;   I^Udemo^  and  artillery.    The  guards  of  camps  are:  1,  the 

and  (h  AmphUrydM^  his  most  valuable  oontri-  camp-guard,  which  servea  to  keep  good  order 

bution  to  the  JPortnguese  stage.     His  fiune,  and  diadpline,  preve;it  desertions,  aiM  girethe 

however,  rests  upon  his  **  Lusiad."  Patriotism  is  alarm ;  2,  detachments  of  in&ntry  and  caviby, 

the  leading  sentiment  of  this  national  poem,  denominated   pidcets,  stationed  in  front  ind 

which  abounds  in  picturesque  descripHons  of  on  the  flanks,  whidi  intercept  recooBoitring 

storms  and  scenery,  and  in  pathetic  aUusions  to  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  give  timdy  notke  of 

Portugd's  influence  in  extending  the  area  of  a  hostile  approadi;  and  1,  grand  guards,  or 

Christendom.    The  most  remarkable  passages  ontpOfltS|  which  are  large  detachments  posted  in 

are  those  referring  to  the  tragic  end  of  Inez  de  surrounding  villages,  fum-hooses^  or  smill  fieU 

Castro,  and  to  Adamastor,  the  my  tholoncd  ruler  works,  from  which  they  can  watch  the  ID0T^ 

of  the  sea,  who  uses  his  supreme  influence  for  ments  of  the  enemy.    They  shodd  not  ben 

the  purpose  of  stopping  the  progress  of  Vasco  da  far  from  the  camp  as  to  be  beycmd  sncoor  in  cate 

Gama.  Acopy  of  the  Ist  edition  of  the  ^'Losiad,**  of  attack.    Immediatdy  after  arriving  od  the 

whidi  appeared  in  1573,  is  in  the  possesdon  of  ground,  the  number  of  men  to  be  findshd  lor 

Lord  Holland's  fiimily.    A  maniinoent  edition  guards  and  pidbeta  are  detailed;  the  posts  to 

was  publidied  by  Didot  in  1817  for  the  editor,  be  occupied  by  them  are  dedgnated;  the  plitt* 

8ouza6otelho.  His  complete  worka  were  edited  for  distribution  of  providons  mentioned;  ad, 

SBarreto  Fdo  and  Monteiro,  Hamburg;  1884.  in  generd,  all  arrangements  made  conosmitt 

e  best  English  translation  is  that  of  Mickle.  the  interior  and  exterior  pdioe  and  serrieeoi 

The  Spanidi  trandators  are  Gomez  de  Tapia,  the  camp. — One  of  the   most  ancient  eanpe 

Garzes,  and  Lamberto  GiL    The  French  trana-  mentione(i  in   history  is  that  of  the  Ism- 

lation  is  by  IfiUi^,  the  German  by  Donner,  the  ites  at  their  exodus  fitmi  Egypt    It  iom» 

Italian  bv  Kervi,  and  the  Polish  by  Przybylski.  a  large  square,  divided  for  the  diflEbreot  tribes 

CAMPj  a  place  of  repose  for  troops,  whether  had  In  the  middle  the  camp  of  the  Lentc* 

for  one  night  or  a  longer  time,  and  whether  in  with  the  tabemade,  and  a  principal  gste  or 

tents^  in  bivouac,  or  with  any  such  didtor  as  entrance,  which,  with  an  acyaoent  opea  space, 

may  be    hastily    constructed.     Troops    are  was  at  the  same  time  a  forum  and  ntf^ 

cantoned  when  distributed  among  viU^opes,  or  ket-place.     But  the  Ibnn.   ^e  dimenflooa. 

when  ^aoed  in  huts  at  the  end  of  a  campaign,  and  the  intrenchments  of  tne  regular  milittfy 

Barracks    are  permanent  military   quarters,  camps  of  the  Hebrews,  or  thdr  eiMDtectt 

Tents  were  deemed  unwholesome  by  Kapdeon,  scarcely  be  traced. — ^The  camp  of  the  Oreeb 

who  preferred  that  the  soldier  diould  bivonao,  bdbre  Troy  waa  dose  upon  tae  sea-ahm  ^ 

deeping  "With  his  ibet  toward  the  fire,  and  pro-  shelter  their  ships  drawn  upon  the  land,  dinded 

tected  from  the  wind  by  slight  sheds  and  into  separate  quarters  fbr  the  diflbrent  triM 

bowers.    Mijor  Sibley,  of  the  American  army,  and  fortified  with  ramparts  firontiag  the  ot7 

has  invented  a  tent  which  will  accommodate  80  and  the  sea,  and  externally  with  a  hi^  bm^^ 
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cf  Mrtii.  sfaNDgiheiied  ^th  wooden  towwi  efthebaataroiuiiatiDiisof  antiqiiifywereoftea 

iniiisllAenUiesof  thebesiaged.    Thebravest  forroimded  vith  a  fortification  of  wagons  and 

fgihmr  tMoS^  as  AohOtos  and  i^Jaz,  were  post-  oarta,  as  forinstanoe,  that  of  the  Gimbri,  in  their 

«d  at  the  ezttendtieB.    The  camp  of  the  Lace-  last  battle  against  the  Romans  (101  B.  C), 

dawMwrianii  was  droolar,  said  not  without  the  which  oamp  was  so  fiercely  d^ended,  after  their 

legidar  praeantioDa  of  aantries  and  Tidettea.—  defeat,  by  their  wives. — ^An  LrrBaorGHSD  Oaicp 

Xh^  Boman  camp  Tariedacoofding  to  the  season  is  a  camp  sorronnded  by  defensive  works, 

of  the  year,  tiie  length  of  time  it  was  to  be  occn-  which  serves  also  as  a  fortifioafHwi,  and  is 

pied,  the  nnmber  of  legions,  as  well  as  the  intended  acoordiDgly  fi>r  prolonged  nse. 
Batoreof  the  ground,  and  other  cinnunstances.       OAMPAGNA,  atown  of  Ni^es,  the  see  of  a 

A  historian  of  the  time  of  the  empire  mentions  bishop,  90  miles  £.  of  Salerno,  boilt  in  the  midst 

caonpa  of  every  shape,  droolar,  oblong,  te.;  but  of  lof^  mountains,  and  containing  a  cathe- 

the TCffidar  form  of  tiieBoman  camp  was  quad-  dral,  churches,  convents,  a  college,  ico.    Pop. 

rangnlar.    Its  place  was  determined  byangnrs  6,760. 

and  aooordiiigtothe  4  quartern  with  the  front  to       CAMPAGNA  DIROICA,  the  plain  surromid- 

thenaing8nn;itwasmeasureawithagnonum;  ing  Rome.    It  nearly  coincides  with  the  an- 

a  sqoare  of  TOO  feet  was  regarded  as  sufficient  dent  province  of  Latium,  and  is  bounded  N.  by 

for  20,000  men.    It  was  divided  into  an  upper  the  Tioer  and  Teverone,  K  by  a  branch  of  the 

and  Umer  part,  separated  by  a  large  open  q^aoe^  Apennines,  S.  andB.  W.  by  the  Mediterranean: 

and  by  3  ebaef  lines  (deoumana  and  €ardo%  run-  and  is  about  65  m.  long  by  45  broad.    The  land 

ning  from  E.  to  W.,  and  from  N.  to  S.,  uod  by  is  very  plainly  volcanic,  the  lakes  lying  in 

several  streetaL    It  had  4  gates,  the  principal  of  craters,  and  some  of  them,  as  Lake  fiegilhu 

which  were  the  decuman  and  tiie  prsBtorian,  having  a  regular  conical  form.    The  north  an< 

whidinoseddier  could  pass  without  leave,  under  north-eastern   part  of  the  Gampagna,  lying 

pain  cf  deatik,  and  was  surrounded  with   a  on  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  is  pleasant  and 

rampart^  s^arated  by  a  space  of  200  feet  from  salubrious,  but  the  lowlands  are  affiioted  by  a 

the  inner  oamp,  a  ^tch,  and  a  mound  o[  esrth.  malaria  which  is  disastrous  to  the  Hfe  and  health 

AU  these  Intrenehments  were  made  by  the  of  laborers.    The  Gampagna  indndes  the  well- 

aoldieiB  themselves,  who  handled  the  pickaxe  known  Pontine  marshes,  which  cover  a  plain 

sod  the  Qiade  as  dexterously  as  the  sword  or  some  24  m.  long,  and  from  8  to  10  m.  in 

the  lanoe :  they  levelled  the  ground,  and  fixed  breadth.     These   marshes   were   formed   by 

thepalisades,  which  they  carried  along,  around  several    small    streams,    Ufens,    Kymphasus, 

the  intrenehments  into  a  kind  of  hedge  of  irreg«  Amasenus,  and  some  others,  which,  finding  no 

ulsr  pcHutSL    In  the  middle  of  the  upper  di*  outlet  to  the  sea,  spread  over  the  land.    As 

vifion  was  the  pavilion  of  the  general  (prato^  kte,  however,  as  812  B.  G.,  it  must  have  been 

nuflk),  forminff  a  square  of  200  foot ;  around  it  diy,  for  the  Appian  way  was  then  carried  over 

the  oMgwractmum^  tne  qtuBatorium^  or  quarters  this  portion  of  the  Gampagna.    In  the  course 

of  the  treasurers  of  the  army,  the  forvm^  serv-  of  150  years  the  marshes  spread  out  to  their 

ing  as  a  market  and  meeting  place,   and  present  extent    Attempts  were  made  to  drain 

the  tents  of  the  legiOi^  those  of  the  tribunes  op-  them  by  Julius  Gsasar  and  by  Augustus.    A 

posite  their  respective  legions,  and  of  the  com-  canal  was  constructed  parallel  to  the  Appian 

manders  <tf  foreign  auxiliary 'tnx^    In  the  way,  and  Horace  speaks  of  travelling  on  it  in 

lower  divi^on  were  the  tents  of  the  inferior  the  year  87  B.  G.     In  A.  D.  1778  Pius  YL 

officers  and  the  legions,  the  Roman  horse,  the  commenced  draining  the   swamp,  but  with* 

(noTM^  the  onn^^Mi^  the  KaMtaJti^  &c. ;  ana  on  out  much  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  in* 

tiis  flanks  tne  companies  of  foreign  horse  and  habitants.    Hot  sulphur  springs  are  found  be- 

feot,  earefiilly  kept  apart     The  tents  were  tween  Rome  and  Tivoli.    In  early  days  the 

eoversd  with  skins,  eacn  containing  10  soldiers,  Gampagna  was  peopled  with  many  small  cities. 

and  their  deeanm;  the  centurions  and  standard*  Of  the  inhabitants,  the  Albans  were  the  most 

besTMB  at  the  head  of  their  companies.    In  the  powerfttl.    When  the  Romans  conquered  them, 

^Mce  between  the  2  divislims,  wnioh  was  called  these  cities  were  destroyed.    They  were  after* 

printipia.  were  the  platform  of  the  genenal,  for  ward  repeopled  from  l^e  capital,  but  rebelling, 

tlie  exercise  of  justice  as  well  as  for  harangues^  were  punisbed,  and  finally  were  left  entirely 

the  altar,  the  sacred  images,  and  the  not  less  desolate.    In  the  time  of  Diodorus,  44  B.  G.| 

iaered  nmitary  emdgns.    In  exceptional  cases  there  was  noticeable  a  dec^^  and  desolation  in 

the  oamp  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  stones^  many  parts  of  Italy.     Btrabo,  in  A.  D.  25^ 

tad  sometimes  even  the  quarters  of  the  soldiers  also  spoke  of  this  foot    According  to  PHny, 

vers  of  the  same  material    The  whole  camp  the   fioms    in   the  Gampagna  belonged  to 

offered  the  aspect  of  a  d^;  it  was  the  only  proprietors  who  r^ded  in  the  citjr*  and  left 

fortress  the  Romans  oonstmoted.    Among  the  them  to  the  labor  of  slaves  and  the  care  of 

i&ost  permanent  memorials  of  the  Roman  occu-  overseers.    Among  these  slaves,  everything 

pation  of  Britain  is  the  retention  of  the  Latin  was  done  to  encourage  celibacy.    Pliny  states 

ta$tra  (camp),  as,  in  whole  or  part,  the  name  that  G.  GttcUius  Gaudius  Isidorusdied,  leaving 

of  a  great  number  of  places  first  occapied  by  4,116  of  them.    The  dbnato  of  this  re^on 

them  asmilitaiy  posts,  as  Doncaster,  Leicester,  around  Rome  has  conriderably  changed  smce 

Woroeeter,Ghester,Winchester,te.— The  camps  the  palmy  days  of  the  dty.    In  the  year  400 
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B.  0.  there  was  snow  upon  the  ground  for  40  Pyr6n6e6,  in  the  TsUer  of  the  same  bum.  The 

days,  and  now  it  is  rarely  present  for  so  long  a  valley  is  bounded  by  Mont  Aigre,  travsiNdb^ 

tim^  as  2  days.    During  the  winter  and  early  the  river  Adonr,  contaios  tiie  anctsnt  oooTe&t 

spring  the  vegetation  is  rioh  and  flourishing  of  Medous,  the  priory  St  Paul,  «id  the  Tiibg« 

but  in  summer  the  Oampsgna  has  a  dry  and  I'Esponnes ;  is  celebrated  for  its  pietoreaqoe 

barren  appearanoe.    The  laborers  for  the  flurms  scenery,  for  its  stalaotite  grotto,  sod  fyt  its 

are  peasants  from  the  hills,  strong,  hardy  men^  quarries  of  green,  red.  and  Iwbel  marbk  whidi 

but  many«of  them  are  always  more  or  less  extend  along  the  Aaour  and  the  road  letding 

affected  by  the  malaria.   The  Oamna^oa  b  divid-  to  Bagndres  de  Bigorre.    Jean  Paul  Bkhter^ 

ed  judicially  into  the  Gomarca  oi  Koma,  and  Campanerthai  was  in^ired  by  thebeaatmof 

Frosinone.    The  principal  modem  towns  are  this  valley. 

Tivoli,  Yelletri,  irascati,  Terracina,  Ostia^  and  OAMPAN,     Jbahus    Louu    Hnmini 

Palestrina.    The  great  interest  felt  concerning  Gsrxst,  a  French  teacher,  bom  Oct  6, 1768, 

this  plain  arises  m>m  the  dtuation  of  Rome,  in  Paris,  died  March  Id,  1822,  at  Mantes.  8he 

whose  rains  lie  scattered  on  everv  side.    Across  was  appointed  reader  to  the  daughters  of  Loos 

the  desolate  Oampagna  stretch  the  long  lines  of  XY.  when  only  IS,  and  after  her  msrrugt 

the  aqueducts,  whose  broken  and  now  useless  with  M.  Oampan,  attached  to  the  person  of 

arches  fitly  represent  the  state  to  which  the  Marie  Antoinette.    Bhe  showed  great  devotion 

"mistress  of  the  world "  has  fallen.  to  her  royal  mistress  during  the  revolotioosiy 

OAMPAIGN.     This   term   is   very   often  troubles,  and  barelv  eecapM  with  her  life  <n 

used  to,  denote  the  military  operations  which  the  storming  of  the  Tmleries.    Bereft  of  all 

are  carried  on  during  a  war  within  a  single  her  fortune  oy  the  revolution,  she  opened  i 

year ;  but  if  these  operations  take  place  on  2  young  ladies'  bearing  school  at  Bt  Germitniii 

or  more  independent  seats  of  war,  it  would  be  1796,  secured  the  patronage  of  Mme.  Beanhfi" 

scarcely  logical  to  comprise  the  whole  of  them  nais,  afterward  the  empress  Josephine,  tttrad^ 

under  the  head  of  one  campaign.    Thus  what  ed  vie  attention  and  won  the  esteem  of  Napo' 

may  be  loosely  called  the  campaign  of  1800  leon,  by  whom  she  was,  in  1806,  appointed 

comprises  2  distinct  campaigns,  conducted  each  supwintendent  of  the  school  he  foonided  it 

quite  independently  of  the  other:  the  cam-  £oouen  for  the  dau^tera,  sLsters,  and  nieoes of 

paign  of  Italy  (Marengo),  and  the  campaign  officers  killed  on  the  biUtle-field,  over  irhieb 

of  Germany  (Hohenlinden).     On  the  other  she  presided  7  years  until  it  was  suppressed  by 

hand,  since  the  almost  total  disuse  of  winter  the  Bourbons.     She  was    the  nstsr  of  M* 

quarters,  the  end  of  the  year  does  not  al-  Q«aest,  the  French  repnblican  minister  to  tbe 

ways  mark  the  boundary  between  the  dose  United  States,  during  the  2d  administrstioo 

of  one  distinct  series  of  warlike  operations  ctf  Washington.    Her  works  upon  edncstioo 

and  the  commencement  of  another.    There  are  scarcely  rise  above  mediocrity ;  but  her  Jofin^ 

nowadays  many  other  military  and  political  {meodotigue^  her  OarretporuUmee  inSdUe  off 

considerations  far  more  important  in  war  than  la  reina  Hortente^  and  her  Mkmairm  svr  2a  cii 

the  change  of  the  seasons.    Thus  each  of  the  prMe  de  Marie  Antainetie  are  full  of  intere*. 

campaigns  of  1800  consists  of  2  distinct  portions :  OAMPANA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andston 

a  general  armistice  extending  over  the  time  pop.  nearly  6,000;  87  m.  £.  N.E.  of  Serifie. 

from  July  to  September  divides  them,  and  al-  on  the  river  IdUdre,  near  ita  Junction  with  tbe 

though  tne  campaign  of  Germany  is  brought  to  Guadalquivir.  It  has  remains  of  Moorish  srdii- 

a  doflc  in  Dec  1800,  yet  that  of  Italy  continues  tecture,  one  pariah  church,  several  monasterittt 

during  tbe  first  half  of  Jan.  1801.    Glausewitx  and  6  schools. 

Justly  observes  that  the  campaign  of  1812  does  OAMPANA,  a  village  in  the  province  of  V<- 

evidently  not  end  with  Dec.  81  of  that  year,  rona,  in  Lombardy.     A  victory  was  gaiwd 

when  the  French  were  still  on  the  Kiemen.  here  by  the  French,  under  Bonaparte,  OTcr  tbe 

and  in  full  retreat,  but  with  their  arrival  behind  Austrians,  Nov.  21, 1796. 

the  £lbe  in  Feb.  1818,  where  they  again  col-  OAMPANELLA,  Toxmaso,  an  Italian  plul<» 

lected  their  forces,  the  impetus  which  drove  opher,  bom  at  Stilo  in  Galabria,  Sept  5, 156^ 

them  homeward  having  ceased.    Still,  winter  died  in  Paris,  March  21,  1689.    when  t«7 

remaining  always  a  season  during  which  fatigue  voung    he    displayed    unusual    a^tode  ffx 

and  exposure  will,  in  our  latitudes,  reduce  ao-  leammg^    especially    languages.     Bis  &^ 

tire  armies  at  an  excessive  rate,  a  mutual  sua-  wished  to  send  him  to  Naples  to  fit  himself  fiir 

pension  of  opnerations  and  recruiting  of  strength  a  lawyer,  but  he  followed  his  own  predileotiosii 

very  often  coincide  with  that  time  of  the  year ;  and  Joining  the  Dominicans,  pursued  the  stod/ 

and  although  a  campaign,  in  the  strict  sense  of  of  theology.  When  but  17  years  of  age,  stodjig 

the  word,  means  a  series  of  warlike  operations  at  Cosenza,  his  professor  was  engsiged  to  tw 

dosely  connected  together  by  one  strategetical  part  in  a  d^ussion  upon  philosophy  with  tbs 

plan  and  directed  toward  one  strategetical  object,  Franciscans;  but  beinff  somewhat  ^^^.?^ 

campaigns  may  still  in  most  cases  very  conve-  voung  Oampanella  in  hia  place,  who  astooiuM^ 

niently  be  named  by  the  year  in  which  their  his  widience  by  the  force  of  his  afgonsnt 

decisive  actions  are  fought  against  Aristotle.    In  1690,  be  publiBbed  ui 

OAMPAN,  a  French  town,  pop.  estimated  at  own  opinions ;  the  work  gained  nim  ^^  *r 

from  8,000  to  4,500,  in  the  department  of  Hautes  mirers,  but  so  many  enemies  that  he  left  IviP'** 
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•ad  watt  sneoenyely  to  Borne^  Yemoe,  ilor-  led  cities  of  Heronlaneiim  and  Pompeii.  Be- 
aooe,  Padua^aodBoIoflpa.  In  1598  he  returned  side  ttiese,  its  principal  cities  were  Baiie,  Ko- 
to KapleSi  and  went  thence  to  his  native  place,  ceria,  Neapolis,  Salemam,  and  Oapua,  which 
Bong  8aiq>eoted  of  joining  a  conspiracy  against  was  fonnded  bj  the  Etrascana,  who  named  it 
the  Spanish  government  he  was  seized  and  pnt  after  their  leader  Oapys,  a  companion  of  iBoeas. 
to  the  rack  7  times,  and  was  finally  carried  to  In  the  year  420  B.  0.,  it  was  sabja^ated  by  &e 
^ain  and  imprisoned.  In  the  year  1626  Pope  Bamnites ;  in  848  B.  0.  it  was  received  into  the 
Urbaa  VIQ.  obtained  his  ez&adidon  from  protection  of  Bome,  bnt  revolted  to  Hannibal 
PhUip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  he  was  transferred  to  after  his  victory  at  Oann»,  216  B.  0.  It  was 
the  inquisition  at  Borne.  He  was  set  at  liberty  retaken  211  B.  0.,  and  punished,  by  the  Bo- 
in  1629.  But  the  Spaniards  looked  npon  him  mana,  its  senators  being  ezecntod^  and  many  of 
with  hostile  feelings,  and  in  1634  he  fled  to  the  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.  The  first  in- 
FranceL  T*nding  at  ICarseillea,  Peirdsc  invited  habitants  of  Campania  were  Aosones  and  Osci 
him  to  Aiz,  where  he  spent  a  few  months,  and  or  Opici,  subseqnently  conquered  by  the  Etros- 
thenoe  went  to  Paris.  Bj  the  aid  of  Bioneliea  cans.  Li  the  time  of  the  Bomans,  the  Sidicini 
he  reoelTed  from  Lonis  XHL  a  pension  of  dwelt  in  the  N.  W.  near  the  frontier  of  Samni- 
2,000  BvresL  He  entered  a  Dominican  convent  nm,  and  the  Picentini  inhabited  ^e  S.  £.  por^ 
where  he  ended  his  life.  Oampanella  had  tion  of  the  country.  The  reckon  of  Oampania 
talents,  bat  his  imagination  held  too  strong  a  is  decidedly  volcanic,  and  the  soil  extremely 
away  over  his  reasoning  powers.  He  was  di»>  fertile.  In  some  psrts  crops  are  harvested  8 
tingoished  rather  for  undermining  other  systems  times  in  a  year.  This  fertility,  Joined  with  an 
than  ttx  raiaiiig  one  of  his  own.  His  most  cele-  equable  climate,  an  air  mildly  tempered  by  soft 
brated  works  were  written  during  his  imprison-  sea-breezes,  ana  the  most  beantlM  scenery, 
ment.  Among  them  are  the  following :  PhiUh  gave  the  title  Felix  to  the  land,  which  it 
wpkia  BaUondlu  ;  UhwendUs  FhUoiophia  ;  still  retains,  being  now  the  Ocmnpagna  Felice  of 
ApoU^pro  GalUao^  1622,  4to ;  Ih  FtadeBti-  Naples. 

natianSf  EleeUons,  B^nrobatiane,  et  AwtiUia  Di-  OAMPAKHE  (ItaL  eampana^  a  bellX  a  bell 

tmm  Gratim^  contra  ThomuUeoB^  Paris,  1686;  tower,  either  attached  to  a  church,  or  an  inde- 

Jk  Mcnarehia  HiapanUoy  translated  into  £ng*  pendent  edifice.    The  most  remarkable  epeci- 

liah,  Lond.  1634^  mens  are  those  at  Cremona,  Florence,  Fisa, 

CAMPANHA.  a  dty  of  Brazil,  pop.  6,000,  in  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Bavenna.    The  tower  at 

tbe  provinoe  of  Mines  Geraes,  on  the  left  bank  Cremona  is  896  feet  high,  408  steps  leading  to 

ofthePahnello,  with  churches,  schools,  ahos-  ^e  summit.    It  was  begun  in  1288,  and  the 

pital,  and  some  other  institutions.  bells  were  cast  in  1578.    In  the  8d  story  is  a 

OAMPANI,  Mattbo  akd  Giubsppb,  two  very  large  astronomical  clock,  built  in  1594. 
brothers,  natives  of  the  diocese  of  Spoleto,  The  one  at  Florence  was  commenced  by  Giotto 
Italy,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ITth  cen-  in  1884;  after  lus  death,  the  tower  was  contin* 
tnry.  Meitteo,  the  elder  brother,  or  Oampani  ued  by  Taddeo  Gkiddi.  It  ia  275  feet  in  height, 
AHroenia,  as  he  was  called,  held  the  curacy  of  a  and  has  4  stories,  of  which  the  Ist  and  4th  are 
puish  in  Bome.  Both  of  them  are  known  in  higher  than  either  of  the  other  2.  On  the 
scieoce  aa  opticians.  Matteo  was  the  inventor  basement  story  are  2  ranges  of  teblets  ui  re- 
ef jflnminated  clock  dials,  and  celebrated  for  lief^  designed  by  Giotto,  and  executed  partiy  by 
b^ng  the  first  to  grind  object  glasses  of  great  him,  and  the  remainder  by  Andrea.  Pisano  and 
£>cal  length— 205  palms,  or  160  feet  focal  dis-  Luca  della  Bobbia.  Above  these  are  16  large 
tance,  bemg  the  largest  With  Campani's  ob-  statues,  4  on  each  side  of  the  tower.  The 
Ject  gjlnnaoe,  2  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn  were  cost  of  thb  campanile  was  yery  great,  about 
fisoorered.  Oampani  also  made  some  experi-  1,000  fiorins  for  each  breccia,  which  Is  2  feet 
oente  with  triple  eye-glasses,  to  destroy  chro-  square.  The  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  was 
matio  aberration.  The  thermometrical  irreffu-  begun  in  1174  by  Bonannns  of  Pisa,  and  William 
laritie^  of  pendulum  vibrations  also  engaged  his  of  Innspruck.  It  is  178  feet  high,  cylindrical  in 
ittenticm.  The  younger  brother,  Giuseppe^  was  form,  and  50  feet  in  diameter.  The  summit  is 
aho  an  optician  and  astronomer,  and  constructed  reached  by  880  steps.  The  fact  which  gives  it  the 
bis  own  telescopes.  name  by  which  it  is  so  well  known,  is  that  it 

GAMPAinA,  a  portion  of  ancient  Italy,  lying  leans  18  feet  from  the  perpendicular.    This  fault 

&£.afLatiQm,fromwhichit  was  separated  by  was  manifest  before  its  completion,  and  was 

tbe  river  Iiri&    Samnium  bounded  it  on  the  N.  guarded  against  by  extra  braces,  and  an  adapta- 

ud  £L,  linqtnia  on  the  S.  K,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  tion  of  the  stone  in  the  highest  portion.    The 

Baa  on  the  S.  and  W.   The  largest  river  of  Cam-  7  bells  on  the  top,  the  largest  of  which  weighs 

Ittnia  was  the  Yultumus;  the  smaUer  streams  12,000  lbs.,  are  so  placed  as  to  counteract  by 

fere  the  liria,  OLuiius,  Save,  Samus,  Silarus,  their  gravity  the  leaning  of  the  tower.    The 

tod  Sebethua    It  also  contained  several  lakes,  Garisenda  at  Bologna  is  158  feet  high,  and 

most  of  them  filling  the  craters  of  extinct  vol-  leans  8  feet  6  inches.  ^  The  Asinelli  at   the 

canoea.    The  largest  of  them  were  Achemsia,  same  place  is  871  feet  in  height,  and  leans  8 

litenia,  Lpcrinug,  and  Avemus,  on  the  W.  feet  6  inches.   The  Seville  cathedral  has  a  cam- 

of  the    Moate   Kuovo.     Within  ito  borders  panile  850  feet  hi^  completed  by  Guiver  the 

iksnda  Hoont  Yesavius,  and  there  are  the  bur-  Moor  in  1568.    This  tower  is  called  La  Giralda, 
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from  a  brazen  figure  in  the  top,  wUoh  veigha  hmd.    The  prodnoUons  in  1860  wwe  SST,MI 

a  ton  and  a  half  yet  turns  with  the  wind.  Imahels  of  corn,  48,689  of  oatii  48^7  Iba^  of 

CAMPANILE,  an  Italian  miasionary,  born  in  bntter,  and  8,167  of  wool.    The  public  Bohoob 

1762  near  Nicies,  died  in  the  latter  ci^,  March  mimbered  660  pnpUa.    Oapital,  JookionbozoDglL 

2, 1885.    At  an  early  age  he  entered  die  order  Pop.  6,068,  of  whom  818  were  slaveB.   lY.  A 

of  St.  Dominio,  and  was  employed  in  teaoh-  norUiem  oonnty  of  Eentncky,  with  an  am  of 

ing  in  the  different  houses  of  the  Dominicans.  120  sq.  m.    It  is  situated  on  the  baak  of  the 

A  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  Ohio,  nearly  opposite  CSnoinnata,  is  bordered 

made  him  enter  tlie  coUefle  of  the  propaganda  on  the  W.  by  tiie  liddng  liver,  has  sn  ezoeDeot 

at  Rome,  where  he  learned  Arabic.    In  1802  he  eoil,  and  pix>dnoed  in  1850,  801,126  bubdBof 

was  named  prefect  of  the  miflBJons  of  Mesopo*  oom,  9,988  of  wheat,  87,759  of  oats,  aiidS8,106 

tamia  and  Zoordistan,  and  through  his  jseal  and  lbs.  of  tobacco.  The  sui^Sace  consists  of  level  W 

aodvity  10  large  villages  Joined  the  Roman  tom  lands,  and  gently  undulating  tracts  of  op* 

Oatholio  church.    In  1815  he  returned  to  Na*  land.    The  county  was  orgai^xea  in  17M,  a&d 

pies,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in  named  in  honor  of  OoL  John  OampbeO,  a  &»> 

the  university.    In  1818  he  published  a  history  mer  member  of  the  state  senate.  Capital,  Ala* 

of  Eoordistan  and  of  its  different  reHffiouseectSi  andria.    Pop.  in  1850,  18,127,  of  whom  177 

containing  many  details  reelecting  the  customs  were  slaveSb 

and  usages  of  the  country,  whi^  are  consid-       CAMPBELL,  Axjbxasdzb,  founder  of  the 

ered  highly  interesting.  religions  sect  called  "  Disciples  of  CSuist,"  pr» 

OAMPANHS,  JoHAimxs,  an  Italian  mathe-  ident  of  Bethany  college,  Ya.,  bom  ia  1781 
matidan,  author  of  the  first  translation  of  £u*  He  was  originally  aPreabyterian,  but  wiUidref 
did  that  was  printed,  bom  at  Kovara,  probably  fK>m  that  ohnroh  ia  1812,  and  received  (sp- 
in the  12th  century^  His  translation  was  from  tism  by  immerdon  the  same  year.  In  oomwO' 
the  Arabic,  and  was  printed  by  Batdolt  at  Yen-  tion  with  his  fiither,  Thomas  Campbell,  bs 
ice,  in  1482.  formed  several  congregations,  which  united 

CAMPBELL,  the  name  of  coimties  in  several  with  a  Baptist  association,  but  protested  agoitft 

of  the  United  States.    I.  A  southern  county  of  all  human  creeds  as  a  bond  of  union,  aooeptiiig 

Yirginia,  lying  between  James  river  on  the  N.  the  Bible  alone  as  the  rule  of  fidth  sod  pno- 

and  Staunton  river  on  the  S.,  and  comprising  tice.    He  met  with  much  oppodtion  in  the  u* 

an  area  of  576  sq.  m.    It  has  an  uneven  surfaco,  sertion  of  this  prindple,  uid  In  1827  he  to 

and  a  fertile  soil.  Productions  in  1850, 2,584,780  exdnded  firom  the  fellowship  of  the  B«>tist 

Ihs.  of  tobacco,  889,267  budiels  of  com,  100,500  churches.     His  followers  now  began  to  una 

of  wheat,  167,254  of  oats,  and  2,168  tons  of  into  a  separate  bodv,  and  in  1888  wen  np- 

hay.    There  were  a  number  of  mills  and  fiic-  posed  to  number  at  least  100,000  aoula.  Tkj 

tories,  42  churches,  and  994  pupils  attending  have  prevailed  especially  in  the  statea  of  Tu^ 

public  and  other  sonools.    Yalue  of  real  estate  ^nia,  Tennessee,  and  KenUukj,    In  1841  Mt 

m  1856,  $5,692,854.    Iron  ore  is  obtained  in  Campbell  founded  Bethany  edllege  in  Bethtaj, 

some  places,  and  granite  is  abundant.    Oak  and  Ya.,  which  has  about  150  students.   A  oooir 

pine  forests  cover  much  of  the  hilly  part  of  the  plete  history  of  the  reform  to  which  be  vh 

county.    Omnized  in  1784,  and  named  in  honor  devoted  may  be  found  in  the  *^  ChridiaB  Bip- 

of  Gen.  WilhamOampbdL  an  officer  of  the  revo*  tist  and  Millennial   Harbinger,'*  a  periofiov 

lution.    Capital,  Campbell  Court  House.    Pop.  edited  by  him  in  Bethany, 
in  1850,  280,245,  of  whom  10,866  were  daves.       CAMPBSLL^  Ajbobxbau>.  Sise  ABaiu,IH3S 

n.  A  central  county  of  Georgia,  with  an  area  of  of, 

860  sq.  m.,  intersected  by  the  Chattahoochee       CAMPBELL,  Abthob,  an  Amerioan  eoM 

river.  It  has  an  irregular  surface,  and  embraces  bom  in  1742,  in  Augusta  oo.,  Ya.,  died  ia  l^f^ 

several  varieties  of  soil.    The  soil  of  the  river  in  Knox  oo..  Ky*    Enlisting  at  15  as  tnt^ 

bottoms  consists  ofa  black  loam,  and  vidds  good  militiaman,  he  waa  captured  by  the  b^ 

crops  of  grain  and  cotton.    The  prodnotiona  in  around  lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  adopted  I70M 

1850  amounted  to  271,500  bndiels  of  com,  27,-  of  tiie  chiefiL  and  humanely  treated.  Heetoapd 

286  of  oats,  44,484  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,040  after  8  years'  captivityi  his  fionUy  hsriag  1^ 

bales  of  cotton.    There  were  20  churches,  and  supposed  him  dead.     At  the  commeaoeiBCOt 

450  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Gold,4ron,  of  the  rewdution  he   enonaad  the  AmcriciB 

and   soap-stone  aro  the  principd  minerals,  cause,  and  was  sncoessivdT  mtjor^  Vs^kir 

Yalue  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,099,222.    Hie  ant-colond,  and  colond  in  the  anny.  He  yii 

county  reodved  its  name  in  honor  of  Duncan  G.  elected  to  ue  assembly  of  his  native  slate,  na 

Campbdl,  a  member  of  the  G^rgia  legislature,  asdsted  in  the  finoning  of  her  oonstitDlicn. 
Capital,  Campbellton.     Pop.  7,470,  of  whom       CAMPBELL,  Sib  Oolot,  a  Britiah  feam 

1,687  were  daves.    IH.  A  north-eastem  conn*  bom  in  Glasgow  in  1791,  entered  the  ni^7 

ty  of  Tennessee,  bordering  on  Kentucky,  drain-  service  in  1608 ;  served  in  Pdrtugd  and  at  rf^' 

ed  by  severd  affluents  of  the  Cumberland  river,  cheren;  waa  wounded   on  8et«rd  oocisa* 

and  comprising  an  area  of  450  sq.  m.    The  snr-  during  the  peninsular  war;  served  in  tbe  ^ 

face  is  hilly,  and  the  centrd  part  traversed  by  with  the  United  States,  in  1814  and  IW 

a  ridge  of  the  Cumberland  mountains.    Large  aided,  in  1898,  in  quelling  an  insuifeo^  * 

forests  occupy  a  oondderable  portion  of  the  Demenun;  waa  aotivdj  engaged  in  the  Utv** 
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w  of  18^;  in  ilia  teoond  Panjanb  oampaign,  of  pioVets.  Toirard  the  afternoon  of  the  24th, 
under  Lord  Googh,  in  1848  and  1849,  com-  Sir  GoHn  reached  Almnbagh,  where,  on  the  fol- 
DiiMied  a  diyision  of  mfimtrj  at  the  b^^des  of  lowbig  day.  he  was  joined  by  the  rear-gnud 
GhfliaawaUah  and  Gkrajerat^  and  at  other  en-  nnder  Sir  James  Ontnun,  and  hastening  on  to- 
lagementB ;  was  Vonnded  at  tiie  former  battle ;  ward  Oawnpore,  where  Eavelock  had  died, 
iiristed  afterward  in  the  pnrsnit  of  Dost  Mo-  arriyed  at  the  Pandoo  Nnddee,  w]|;hin  a  few 
bsmraedaadtheoooapationof  Peshawer;  held  miles  from  thenoe,  on  Nov.  26.  8ir  Oolin 
the  oommand  of  the  troops  in  that  district ;  un-  came  in  time  to  save  the  beleaguered  British 
dertook,  in  1651  and  1862,  varions  sacoessM  from  destraction.  A  force  of  14,000  sepoys, 
operatioiiB  against  the  tm*balent  tribes  of  the  with  nmneroos  cavalry  and  40  pieces  of  arUl* 
aajofaing  moontain  regions ;  and  receiyed,  on  Icry,  was  threatening  an  army  of  but  2,000  Eoro- 
his  retam  to  England,  the  thanks  of  the  British  peans  under  Gen.  Windham.  Forced  to  retire 
partiamenty  and  of  the  East  India  oomnany,  for  within  their  intrenohments,  the  British  safiered 
his  serrieea  In  1854|  he  wooeedea  to  Hie  severely  from  the  fierce  assault  of  the  rebels, 
Orimesy  in  command  of  tiie  Highland  brigade,  and  were  almost  entirely  at  their  mercy  when, 
wMch,  with  the  guard,  formed  the  duke  of  alarmedby  the  long-contlnned  sounds  of  firing, 
Oambridge^  division,  which  took  a  conspicuous  Sir  Colin  OampbeU  crossed  the  Ghinges,  aiuL 
part  in  dedding  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  Bept  soon  drove  the  rebel  force  before  the  intrench- 
14^  1854.  At  Bslaldava,  on  Oct  25  following,  ments,  capturing  16  of  their  guns.  His  first 
the  Basdan  cavalry  were  rmulsed  by  ^  the  care  was  to  have  the  women  and  children  and 
thin  red  line  "of  his  HigUanders.  On  Sept.  8^  the  wounded  sent  nnder  safe  escort  to  Alla- 
1865,  sfter  the  unsucoessnil  attack  on  the  Bedan,  habad,  whence  they  were  forwarded  to  Oal* 
Sir  (MiD  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Simpson  to  renew  outta;  and  turning  his  attention  next  to  the 
the  attack,  which,  however,  was  rendered  nn-  enemy,  he  commenced  the  attack  in  the  fore- 
neoeassij  by  the  desertion  of  the  works  bv  the  noon  of  Dec  6,  shelling  them  out  of  the 
Rossjans.  In  1855,  after  his  return  to  England,  town,  falling  on  them  with  his  infimtry,  and 
he  became  inspector-genotil  of  infantry,  ana  forcing  them  to  take  for  safety  to  the  Gkinges, 
held  this  office  until  the  end  of  June,  1857,  whence  th^  reached  the  other  side,  on  their 
when,  on  the  death  c^  Gen.  Anson,  he  pro-  flight  into  Dude.  According  to  last  accounts 
eeeded  to  India,  at  24  hours'  notice,  to  assume  (August,  1858),  Sir  Oolin  was  arduously  prose- 
the  supreme  command  in  Benffal,  arriving  at  Oal-  cuting  the  war  in  Oude,  which,  however, 
eotta  Aug.  14, 82  days  after  the  issue  of  his  com-  has  assumed  more  the  dharaoterof  a  guerilla 
mtanon,  whidi  bore  the  date  of  July  18.  Oon-  warfSure,  the  army  organization  of  the  muti- 
nderable  additions  to  the  army  having  begun  to  neers  having  been  broken.— Sir  OoUn,  not 
arrivein  theconrseof  October,  Sir  Oolktiiastened  having  had  aristocratic  fiunily  influence  to  assist 
to  Lneknow,  the  seat  of  tiie  sepoy  rebellion;  him  in  his  career,  and  having  entered  the  ser- 
resehed  Benares  Oct  81.  crossed  the  Ganges  vice  as  an  enrign  in  the  9th  regiment  of  foot^ 
Not.  11,  and  arrived  at  Alnmbagh  on  the  even-  attained  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  only 
log  of  the  I2U1.  After  an  encounter  with  abody  in  1850,  after  his  return  from  the  Crimea,  and 
of  2,000  rebels,  he  left  one  of  his  regiments  in  after  a  whole  life,  incessantly  spent  in  the  ser- 
gsrriflon  at  that  place,  and  resumed  his  nuurch  on  vice.  Having  previously  been  made  knight* 
the  14th;  was  received  on  his  approach  toward  commander  of  the  bath,  be  was  in  the  same 
ti»  pkasme  ground  of  DUkhoosha  by  the  fire  year  rewarded  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  bath, 
of  the  enemy;  succeeded,  however,  in  routing  with  2  Sardinian  orders,  and  the  cross  of  the 
them,  thoodb  not  without  the  loss  of  some  brave  iVench  legion  of  honor;  and  in  1858  he  was  pro- 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  advancing  agauist  moted  to  the  rank  of  general,  and  to  the  peerage 
Becunderbagb  (a  walled  enclosure  carefblly  nnderthetitieof  Baron  Clyde  of  Clydesdale. 
loQphole^,  a  narrow  breach  was  effected,  ena-  CAMPBELL,  Qsobax,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
hUDg  the  British  fbroes  to  make  terrible  havoc  divine,  bom  Dec  25, 1712,  died  April  8, 1796. 
atnongthe  rebels,  9,000  of  whom  were  killed.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  0,  he  was  edneated 
On  the  fi»llowing  day  (Nov.  21),  the  mess-house  at  ICarisohal  collega,  and  apprenticed  to  the 
was  tikeiL  the  troops  bursting  into  the  endo-  law,  but  afterward  devoted  himself  to  theoio^. 
sore  round  th^Motee  Mehal  (toe  Pearl  Palace),  The  presbytery  of  Aberdeen  licensed  him  in 
where  the  rebels  made  a  last  stand,  and  soona  1746 ;  he  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
communication  was  opened  with  the  residency,  a  pweiA  near  Aberdeen  in  1750,  presented  in 
permitting  the  late  Sir  Henry  Havelock  and  1756  to  one  of  the  churches  in  Aberdeen,  elect- 
Blr  James  Ontram  to  welcome  their  deliver-  ed  in  1752  recent  of  Marisohal  college,  and 
era  the  same  afternoon.  Sir  Colin,  bowever,  made  doctor  of  divinity  by  King's  college,  and 
reeonuzed  at  once  the  impoesibQity  of  hold-  chosen  in  1771  professor  of  divinity  in  Marisohal 
ing  Lnclmow  in  tiie  fiice  of  the  overwheln^  college.  He  published  in  1768  his  ^  Disserta- 
nuwesof  the  rebels,  but  masking  bis  real  de-  tion  on  Mirades,"  in  reply  to  Hume,  and  his 
signs  by  opeidng  a  terrible  fire  on  the  Kidser-  *' Philosophy  of  Rhetoric*'  in  1776.  He  also 
b^  he  succeeded  in  dividing  the  insurgents'  published  a  translation  of  the  Gospela,  which 
attention,  and  while  they  were  preparing  for  increased  bis  literary  and  theologiod  reputation, 
the  antiapoted  assanlt,  the  garrison  withdrew  His  <'  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History  "  were 
during  the  ni^t  of  the  22d,  through  the  lines  poethnmons;  they  were  marked  with  a  violent 
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feeling  of  opposition  to  Episoopaoy.  and  received  aidne  oaUed  the  "  Teaeher^a  OiMnfc"  Imtu^ 

much  censure  in  the  **Axiti-JaooDin  Review"  preyionslyestabliahed tiie" Youth*! Magaibe,'^ 

(1801).    On  the  occasion  of  his  resignation,  in  which  he  edited  for  18  years.    He  also  wroU 

1795,  he  received  a  pension  of  £800  a  year  ttom  aeveral  other  worlo. 

the  government.  CAMPBELL,  Jomf,  lord, 'chief  Jnstiee  of  tha 

OAMPBELL,   Gboboc  W.,   an   American  English  court  of  mieen*s  boid),  born 


statesman,  bom  in  Tennessee  about  1768,  died  16, 1781,  at  Springneid.  a  viUage  near  Cnpir, 
Feb.  17, 1848.  Oommencing  his  political  career  Fifeshire,  ScoUana  His  fkther,  the  Rer.  Dr. 
in  1808,  he  served  in  the  IT.  S.  house  of  repre-  George  OampbeU,  was  minister  for  64  yesn  it 
sentatives  till  1809,  in  the  senate  from  Oupar.  John  was  the  2d  son,  and  was  edoe^ 
1811  to  1818,  with  one  year  of  intermission  aft  the  Scottish  university  of  St  AndrewV  He 
(1814),  during  which  he  was  secretary  of  the  migrated  early  in  life  to  London,  enterad  ms 
treasury.  He  left  the  senate  in  1818  to  be-  student  at  Lincoln's  Lm  (1800),  andwaaciDed 
oome  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  ertrft-  to  the  bar  in  1806.  While  pursuing  his  k^ 
ordinary  to  Russia.  studies,  he  supported  himself  hj  writing  kv 
CAMPBELL,  JoHir,  a  political  and  historical  reports,  and  theatrical  criticisms  for  the  London 
writer,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  March  8, 1708,  died  *' Morning  Ohronide."  Hisindustiy  andtAlesta 
Dec.  28, 1776.  He  was  intended  for  the  law,  soon  brought  him  a  good  practice  at  the  comsun 
but  became  a  writer  in  the  varied  departments  law  bar ;  nevertheless  he  found  time  to  pnUish 
of  biography,  history,  politics,  and  statistics^  reports  of  the  principal  casea  decided  in  the 
Oommenciqg  at  the  age  of  28,  his  literary  career  courts  of  king^s  bendi  and  common  plea 
ended  only  with  his  life.  His  first  publica-  In  1821  he  married  libuy  ^icabeth,  the 
tions  were  anonymous^  and  f4>peared  in  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  James  Scarlett^  after- 
following  order:    **  The  MUitiuy  History  of  ward  the  first  Lord  Abinger.— Though  he  von 


tures  of  Edward  Brown,  ksq."  (1789),  and  "  Oon-  not  tiU  1827  that  he  received  the  i^pointment 

€aad  History  of  Spanish  America '^  (1741).    In  of  king's  counsel.    In  1880  he  was  elected  )L 

1742  he  began  to  put  his  name  to  his  works;  the  P.  for  the  borough  of  Sta£fbrd,  and  in  1858  for 

first  was  the** lives  of  the  English  Admirals,'^  Dudley.    In  November  of  the  hUter  yeir  Ifi 

&c.  This  work  wasenlsrged  fh>m  2  to  4  vi^umes  was  appointed  solicitor-general  by  the  Grej 

in  1744,  and  was  swelled  to  8  by  succeeding  ministiy,  which  office  he  retained  until  Feb. 

authors.    In  1746  he  began  his  contributions  1884,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  rsnk  of  tir 

to  the  Biographia  Britannioa.     In  1750  he  tomey-general.    He  left  office  with  the  Grej 

published  his  "Survey  of  the  Present  State  of  ministry  in  Nov.  1884,  and  at  the  ensuing  geo* 

Ilurope,"  a  work  which  met  with  considerable  oral  election  was  returned  by  t^e  dty  of  £ii^ 

success.    After  the  peace  of  Paris^  1763,  he  was  burgh,  which  he  continned  to  represent  ontO 

employed  by  the  Bnd^  government  to  write  a  his  elevation  to  the  peerage.    Alter  the  refig- 

vindication  of  it.    His  last  work,  <*  A  Political  nation  of  Sir  Robert  PeeTs  ministry  in  1835, 

Survey  of  Great  Britain,''  was  pronounced  to  Sir  John  Campbell  reoained  the  attorney-geo- 

oome  altoffother  abort  of  the  expectation  raised  eralship,  and  remainea  in  possession  of  it  nnu 

by  }ts  tiUe.    In  1765  he  was  appdnted  his  June,  1841.    In  the  mean  time  his  wife  Iw 

mijesty's  agent  for  the  province  of  Georgia^  been  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  tide  a 

wmch  office  he  retained  until  his  death.  Baroness  Stratheden.    In  June,  1841,  be  wu 

OAMPBELL,  Thb  Rbv.  Johk,  a  dissenting  appointed    lord    chancellor  of  Ireland,  w 

minister,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  in  1766,  died  Apru  raised  to  the  peerage  aa  Baron  Gam^beO.  On 

4, 1840.    He  was  ^>prenticed  by  his  &ther  to  a  the  resignation  of  the  Melbourne  admuiistntKO 

goldsmith  and  jeweller  in  Edinburgh,  but  when  he  lost  his  recently  acquired  office,  Sept  1841. 

about  28  years  old  he  began  to  give  himself  to  From  this  period  until  1846.  his  puUio  life  wtf 

itie  ministry.    His  Christian  la^rs  and  spirit  confined  to  hearina  appeals  in  the  house « 

seemed  from  the  beginning  to  have  had  a  mis-  lords^  and  on  the  Judicial  committee  of  the  pni7 

fiionary  turn.    Among  his  first  enterprises  was  council^  and  acting  as  one  of  the  leaden  of  tbe 

that  of  undertaking  the  charge  of  24  young  opposition  in  the  upper  house.    The  leison 

Africans  who  had  been  brought  fh>m  Sierra  that  thus  ibll  to  him  was  devoted  to  ^^^^ 

Leone  to  be  instructed  in  Christianity.    He  pursuits,  the  firuits  of  which  were  presented  to 

took  also  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  the  world  in  1846,  in  the  shape  of  the  **  li^ 

Bridsh  and  foreign  Bible  society  in  1804.    He  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keep^  of.  ^ 

was  ordained  the  same  year  pastor  of  the  Elngs-  Great  Seal  of  England,  from  the  earliest  tisMB 

land  dissenting  church,  near  London.    In  1812  to  the  reign  of  Geoi^  IV.,"  in  7  voIaiDea, 

he  made  a  ioumey  to  South  Africa,  to  inquire  London,  1846-'47;  republished  in  PhilsdelpbU- 

into  the  religious  state  of  the  natives,  and  the  The  return  of  the  hberal  party  to  V^"^  J^ 

prosperity  of  the  missions  among  them,  and  re-  1846  gave  him  tlie  post  of^  chancellor  of  tlHj 

peated  the^isit  in  1818.    On  ms  return,  each  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  a  seat  in  the  Btf^ 

time,  he  published  an  account  of  his  travels  cabinet    In  1849  he  published  in  2  ^ol^^l^ 

and  observations.    In  1828  he  founded  the  mag-  **TheIivea  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  £ogl^ 
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from  the  Norman  CknuiiMst  to  tihe  death  of  to  bis  repnblioBn  prindplea,  and  was  a  member 

Lord  ICansfield.**      A  8a  yolmne,  oontinning  of  the  state  legislattire.                      • 

tbe  series  down  to  the  death  of  Ohief  Justice  CAMPBELL,  Thokab,  a  British  poet,  bom 

Tenterdea  in  1882,  appeared  in  1857.    On  the  in  Glasgow^  Sootland,  Jvlj  27,  1777,  died  in 

xetirement  of  Lord  Denman  from  the  chief  jns-  Boulogne,  France,  June  15, 1844.    His  &ther 

ticeship  of  the  qneen's  bendi  in  March,  1850,  was  a  cadetof  the  clan  of  Campbells  in  Kiman, 

Lord  GBmpbeU,  notwithstanding  his  great  age,  illiistrioas  trcm  the  Umes  of  WaUaoe  and  Bmce. 

accepted  that  laborioos  appointment  the  datles  At  the  age  of  18,  already  an  accomplished 

of  which  he  has  discharged  and  continues  to  cUs-  scholar  in  Latin  and  Greek,  he  entered  the 

charge  with  nnflaggiug  industry,  up  to  the  pres-  nniversi^  of  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  for 

ent  time  (1858X  togeuier  with  those  attaching  6  years,  partially  supporting  himself  by  private 

to  a  legal  peer  in  appeal  cases,  and  to  a  whig  teaching.    He  was  a  derotod  student,  excelled 

leader.    Lord  Campbell  took  advantage  of  the  particuiarlv  in  Greek,  and  Prof.  Young  used  to 

recent  great  changes  in  the  landed  proprietary  advert  witn  delight  to  his  poetical  tnmslations 

of  Irdand  to  become  a  laijy^  landowner  in  the  of  the  Greek  tragedians  as  the  best  that  any 

province  of  Connaoght.  His  intellectual  powers  pnpil  in  the  nniversity  had  ever  produced, 

are  very  dear  and  robust ;  his  manners  so  plain  Among  his  companions  he  was  known  also  as 

and  even  plebeian,  as  to  acquire  for  him  the  by-  a  wit  and  satirist,  and  his  alternations  from 

name  of  ^  plain  Jock  Campbell,'*  and  his  capa-  Joyousness   to   extreme   i>ensivene6s   enlisted 

city  f6r  labor,  always  immense,  is  but  slowly  their  sympathy  and  love.    On  leaving  the  nni- 

impaired  by  me  increasLog  weignt  of  years.  He  versity  he  spent  a  year  among  the  mountains  of 

has  2  danghtecs  and  4  sons,  the  Hon.  William  Arsyleshlre,  amid  the  wild  magnificent  scenery 

Frederic,  bora  Oct  15, 18S^  being  the  eldest  which  had  been  the  home  of  dm  feudal  anoes- 

fion.    Hu  speeches  at  the  bar  and  in  the  house  of  tors,  where  he  composed  several  poems,  among 

commons  nave  been  collected  and  published  which  was  ''Love  and  Madness,^'  which  «ive 

(1857).  him  a  local  celebrity.    From  early  boyhood  he 

OAMFBELL,  Sib  Nxil,  a  British  officer,  had  written  verses,  and  cultivated  almost  ex- 
bora  abont  1770,  dkd  in  Sierra  Leone,  Aug.  dudvely  his  taste  and  imaginative  faculty,  and 
li,  1827.  After  serving  during  several  cam-  he  could  not  now  bring  himself  to  adopt  any 
paigDs  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was,  in  1811,  ap-  prof^on.  Eds  mind,  formed  by  classical  im- 
pointed  colonel  in  a  regiment  of  Portuguese  in-  pressions,  contemplated  with  wonder  the  whirl 
&ntry,  and  tookpart  in  tbe  blockade  of  Almeida^  of  innovation  and  experiment,  the  wars  and 
the  siege  of  Badi^x,  and  the  battle  of  Sala-  philanthrophio  Ideas  of  the  French  revolution, 
xnanca.  He  was  subsequentiy  attached  to  the  and  wit^  an  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  which  he 
Boasian  army  to  report  upon  its  force  and  mill-  at  that  time  shared  with  most  youthful  minds,  he 
tary  op^ntions,  in  which  capacity  he  served  went  to  Edinburgh  to  devote  himself  to  litera- 
tiU  the  entty  into  Paris  in  1814.  He  was  ap-  ture  as  a  profession.  He  negotiated  with  pub- 
poiiited  by  the  British  government  to  acoom-  lishers,  instructed  pupils,  was  not  unknown  to 
pany  Kapoleon  from  Fontainebleau  to  Elba,  Jeffrey,  Homer,  Brougham,  and  other  young 
sod  during  one  of  his  occasional  excursions  men  who  were  about  to  launch  the**  Edinburgh 
from  the  island  to  the  acyoiningparts  of  Italy,  Review,"  but  was  chiefly  interested  and  em- 
Kapoleon  effected  his  eaoage.  i  et  the  Britidi  j^oyed  in  compering  the  beautiful  episodes  of 
nuoistry  did  not  charge  him  with  lack  of  vigi-  the  **  Pleasures  of  Hope."  This  poem  was  pub- 
knee.  He  snbseauentiy  negotiated  with  Prince  lished  in  1799,  and  achieved  a  success  unpar- 
Cariati  the  oonaitioDS  of  the  capitulation  dT  dialed,  perhaps,  by  a  first  effort,  in  the  annals 
Naples  to  the  Anglo-Sidlian  forces,  and  served  of  literature.  It  captivated  all  readers  by  its 
under  the  duke  Si  Wellington  in  Flanders  till  melodious  and  polidied  diction,  and  by  its  clo- 
the 2d  enter  into  Paris.  In  1815  he  was  sent  quent  utterance  of  the  nrevailing  generous  sen- 
to  exptore  the  course  of  the  Niger  and  to  con-  tunenta  of  the  time,  and  introduced  the  author 
tinue  the  discoveries  of  Mungo  Park,  His  at  once  to  fiune  and  society.  He  thus  obtained 
death  was  caused  by  the  noxious  climate  of  the  means  to  visit  the  continent,  studied  Greek 
Sierra  Leone,  of  which  place  he  was  appomted  several  months  at  Gottuigen  under  Heyne.  wil^ 
goveraor*general  in  1826.  nessed  from  the  monastery  of  St  Jacob  the  oattie 

CAMPBELL,  Samubl,  an  American  officer,  of  Hohenlinden,  which  he  has  described  in  his 

bora  in  New  Hampshire  in  1788,  died  Sept.  12,  letters  and  in  one  of  the  grandest  of  his  poems^ 

1824.   He  removed  in  early  life  with  his  father  and  after  making  brief  and  irregular  rambles, 

toOherry  Valley,  N.Y.,  where  many  of  his  de-  controlled  bv   the   exigencies  of  war,  being 

seeodants  still  reside.     He  took  a  conspicuous  checked  in  his  attempt  to  pass  into  Italy,  and 

part  in  the  French  war,  and  also  in  the  revolu-  chased  into  Yarmouth  by  a  Danish  privateer, 

tton.    He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battie  of  repaired  in  1801  to  London.    He  soon  after  di- 

Oriskany,  under  Gen.  Herkimer.  In  1778,  when  rected  his  course  to  Edinburgh  by  sea,  and  was 

Oherry  Valley  was  destroyed  by  Butier  and  surprised  to  learn  fit>m  the  passengers  that  the 

Brant,  Campbell  ^ared  in  tiie  pecuniary  losses  anthor  of  the  ^  Pleasures  of  Hope  *'  had  been 

of  the  occasion,  and  himself  and  entire  family,  arrested  in  London  for  high  treiuon,  was  con- 

ezoept  his  eldest  soil  were  taken   captivea.  finedin  the  tower,  abd  expected  to  be  executed. 

^^£ia  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  was  faithful  In  fact,  so  suspicious  was  the  British  govern- 
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ment  at  that  time,  that  it  had  amfittfied  hlfl  ai-  himself  aiid^vith.  his  delSeatoeoMlitiitioiibio^ 

8ooiation«with  French  officers  abroad  into  a  ken,  he  found  himself  a  prematorely  old  inift, 

plot,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  appre-  alone  in  tiie  world.    Tet  he  remained  bv?  to 

hension  as  a  spy.    It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  last,  oompoeed  bioan^ihies  of  Mn.  Siddn 

the  poet,  on  arriying  at  Edinburgh  ocgold  satisfy  and  of  Petrandh  travelled  in  Algeria  and  into 

the  authorities  of  ms  loyalty.  Dunng  his  trav^  pleasant  poetioal  aketohes  of  thatooontiy,  lio^ 

eb  he  had  composed  a  few  short  pieces,  among  ed  Germany  again,  and  in  184S,froBi  the  donbte 

which  were  his  ''Exile  of  Erin/^  ''Lodhiel*s  motiTe  of  health  and  eoonomT,  remoTid  to 

Warning,*' and  "Ye  Mariners  of  Endand,"  but  Boulogne,   which  he  readred  to  m^  hu 

now  obtained  his  Uvelihood  only  by  fiajg^tive  future  residence.    There  he  died,  after  albgo^ 

articles  for  the  newspapers  and  bookseUers.    A  ing  mokneea,  sdaoed  by  the  genlle  ffoardittuhip 

poet  by  choice,  but  a  prose  auth<Nr  from  necea-  of  hia  niece  and  of  his  frirad  and  biogmphtf, 

sity,  he  removed  in  1803  to  London,  and  soon  Dr.  Beattie.    His  poems  have  retained  ^  their 

after  to  Sydenham,  where  for  17  yean  he  der  original  popularity  amid  every  flnobatko  d 

voted  himself  to  fiilfilling  contracts  with  ^ub^  taste.    Though  ho  chastened  hia  s^le  to  an- 

liahers,  and  to  composing,  in  the  intermissions  plioity  with  laborious  care,  and  poliahed  bk 

of  daily  toil,  the  few  poems  which  confirmed  venes  till  they  accorded  with  a  ftaddioos  aad 

and  increased  the  reputation  which  his  first  Greek  taste,  yet  moat  of  hia  lyrics  and  vrnj 

work  had   procured  him.    He  had  a  wifou  portiona  of  his  two  longest  poems  appeal  to  tltt 

mother,  and  sisters  dependent  on  him,  ana  popular  miadttid  ^Mmig^andarstreasorodii 

amid  alternate  seasons  of  energy  and  lasdtude,  the  memory  Uke  primitive  songe  and  bailaiii. 

hope  and  despondency,  composed  an  elaborate  OAMFfiELI^  Lobd  Wiujax,  Ihe  last  of  tht 

historical  notice  of  Great  Britaui  for  the  '^Edin-  royal  govemon  of  South  Carolina,  diedin  177a 

burgh  Enoydopfiddia,"  a  '^  History  of  the  Beign  He  was  the  8d  brother  of  the  dnke  of  Aifk 

of  George  III.,"  frequent  contributions  to  £e  and  married  a  wealthy  Oarolina  lady  oTtlie 

'*Star "  newspape^  and  collected  materials  for  Izard  family.    He  was  active  in  fbmentugifr 

his  '*  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets."    Upon  anrreotionazy  movements  fiivorabla  to tiiecrovn 

theacoessionof  the  whigs  to  power  in  1806,  he  amongtiie  border  populalaon  and  the  redmoL 

received  a  pension  of  £200,  and  in  1809  pub-  Detected  in  thia  praoace,  he  waa  eqwDed  front 

lished  his  second  great  poem,  *'  Gertrude  of  the  country  by  tilie  patriots,  and  took  re&g* 

Wyonung,"  to  whidi  were  attadied  aev^ral  of  on  board  a  British  maiirof-war.    In  tiiifl  ▼«« 

his  finished  and  powerful  lyrics.    In  1812  he  he  threatened  the  dlgr  of  Cttuurkston,  but  ^ 

lectured  on  poetiy  at  the  royal  institution  to  guns  of  Fort  Johnson  ibroed  him  to  ntnil 

an  illustrious  audiencet.  whose  approba^on  he  fie  joined  the  expedition  under  Sir  Peter  Ptt- 

won ;  in  1814  he  visited  Paris  in  oompanv  wit^  ker  against  the  provinoe,  and  in  the  attack  <» 

Mrs.  Siddons,  where  nothing  delighted  him  so  Charleston  in  17T0   received  the  wound  d 

mudi  as  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  art  in  the  which  ho  died. 

Louvre;  in  1818  travelled  in  Germany,  and  CAMPBELL,  Wuxum,  an  ofiioer  in  « 

associated  with   Amdt,   the  Schlegels,   and  American  revolution,  bom  in  Aogosta,  Vk 

Humboldt;  and  on  his  return  to  England  as-  1745,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Eataw  Sprioft 

sumed,   on  liberal  terms,  the  editorship    of  S.  C,  Sept  8, 1781.    He  held  a  captain^  coo^ 

Colbum's  ^*  New  Monthly  Magarineu'^  which  he  nussion  in  the  Virginia  line,  among  the  eirfic 

retainedfor  10  years.    HIb  poetical  labors  from  troops  raised  in  that  state.    In  1778  iie^ 

this  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  *^ Last  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lientenaat-oolonila 

Man.'*  which  ia  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  pro-  the  Washington  ooun^  militia,  and  eooa  w 

dootions,  are  of  little  importance.    The  anthor  to  that  of  ooloneL    After  the  battleeof  Sop 

of  the  finest  lyrics  and  perhaps  the  best  di-  mountmn  and  of  Guilford,  in  both  of  ^^^ 

dactic  poem  in  the  language  produced,  during  greatly  distin|;uished  himaalf,  he  was  V'^T^ 

his  later  years,  oniy  one  or  two  passages  which  bv  the  Virginia  leaialatnre  to  the  rank  of  bnfl^ 

approached  in  graoefiilness  and  vigor  to  Jm  ear-  dier-general   He  led  the  Virginia  troops  at  w 

lier  achievements.    Hii «'  Theodna"  published  battle  of  Eutaw,  and  fdl  in  the  diook  oc  tti 

in   1824,    was    pronounced    inlisnor    to  his  charge  with  the  bnronet    In  his  djiogwfi' 

former  poems,  and  his  "Pilgrim  of  Glencoe^''  ments  he  was  told  of  the  ^^^^at  of  the  eo^ 

which  appeared  in  1842,  was  deemed  a  fiiilure.  end  is  said  to  have  uttered  the  oalebratM  4*^ 

He  was  now  also  interested  in  other  pursuits,  lationof  Gen.  Wolfe,  "I  dieoontentad. 

He  started  the  project  of  the  London  university,  CAMPBELLTO  WN,  a  district  of  van  ^ 

which,  chiefly  through  his  exertions,  was  at  men's  Land,  with  a  settlement  of  the  eameoiiv 

length  suocenftally  establidied;  he  waa  choeen  on  an  affluent  of  tiie  Macquarrie. 

in  1826  lord  rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  CAMPE.  Joaobw  HximaB,a  ^^^^"^^^ 

to  which  office  he  was  twice  rejected ;  he  was  and  publiuier,  bom  at  Deenaen  in  ^^ ^V  lL^ 

severely  stricken  in  1881  by  the  oaptore  of  Brunswick,  Oct.  22, 1818.   He  ^todka  Uieoio^ 

Warsaw,  and  the  total  defeat  of  the  Poles,  the  at  Helmatadt  and  at  Halle,  and  in  1779  wtf^^ 

objecta  of  hia  youthfhl  enthuaiasm :  and  domes-  pointed  chanlain  in  the  rruaoan  *<™^2i?!^ 

tic  calamities  came  to  complete  his  deeohiUon.  moved  at  the  apectade  of  hmnan  '^^^ 

**My  wife  is  dead,  my  aon  is  mad,  and  my  harp  he  turned  his  mmd  to  the  ^°^*^/^^!^ 

unstrung,"  was  the  account  which  he  gave  of  as  the  aouroe  whence  wonld  reaolt  the  ff^ 
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C8ft  tmeliantiaii  of  the  oonditioiui  of  life.  He  others  belhg  obliged  to  anchor  ontside.  The 
loooeeded  Basedow  aa  principal  of  the  Philan*  coast  is  ill  supplied  with  water,  and  the  inhabit- 
tfaropuiiun  ednoational  estabUshment  at  Des-  ants  are  often  obliged  to  bring  it  from  long  dia* 
MO,  bat  soon  resigned  this  position  and  foand-  tances.  Agnes  prevail  daring  the  rainy  season, 
•d  a  i«iTate  school  at  Hambmg.  In  178d,  bat  at  other  times  the  climate  is  healthy,  and 
fadble  health  obliged  him  to  liye  for  a  time  the  heat  mollified  by  the  land  breeze  in  the 
io  r^KMse,  bat  in  1787  he  was  chosen  by  the  morning  and  the  sea  breeze  in  the  evenhig.  The 
govenunent  of  Bronswick  to  snperintend  and  markets  are  geDerally  well  supplied,  but  the 
refonn  the  schools  of  that  dachy.  He  became  prices  of  food  are  maoh  higher  than  in  other 
tbd  head  of  a  publishing  house  there,  which  parts  of  the  state.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
issued  his  nnmerons  works,  wae  afterward  con*  orooked,  ill-paved,  and  dirty.  The  private 
dacted  by  Campers  son-in-law^  Mr.  Y iew^,  and  houses,  which  are  seldom  of  more  than  1  story, 
which  continues  to  enjoy  a  high  reputation  in  are  bmlt  altogether  of  calcareous  stone.  The 
Germany  onder  the  firm  of  Frudrieh  VUweg  und  public  edifices  are  constructed  of  the  same  ma- 
Sehn,  Campe  published  a  German  dictionary,  terial,  but  are  generally  2  stories  high,  and  are 
and  other  works  calculated  to  improve  the  Ian-  painted  and  ornamented.  The  windows  are 
goage.  While  at  Paris  in  1789,  he  published  nng^azed.  The  alameda,  or  public  walk,  is  a 
letters  infiivor  of  the  revolution  which  attracted  pleasant  promenade,  lined  with  double  rows  of 
much  attention.  His  reputation,  however,  rests  orange-troes,  and  furnished  with  seats.  There 
upon  his  numerous  books  of  travels,  and  oHxer  is  a  museum  oontainii^  a  fine  collection  of  shells 
books  of  instruction  for  the  young.  The  im-  and  other  ol^eots  of  natural  history,  beside 
menae  popularity  of  his  writings  may  be  gath-  many  antiquities  of  Yucatan.  It  was  founded 
ered  fram  the  fact  that  a  67th  edition  of  his  by  2  monks,  the  brothers  Oomacho.  Gam- 
iE!96tMmi20r«^tin^^«,of  which  trandations  were  peachy  has  2  fine  churches,  several  convents,  a 
nude  into  almost  all  European  languages,  was  nospital,  college,  and  theatre;  but  its  entire 
pblisbed  in  1856,  and  a  19th  edition  of  his  importance  is  due  to  its  trade  in  logwood  or 
''JOiscovery  of  America  *'  in  1858. — ^Auoubt,  a  Oampeachy  wood,  the  hamatoaBylan  Campeadkir 
D^hew  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1778,  died  in  anum^  which  is  found  nowhere  else  in  such 
1686,  became  a  partner  of  the  funous  Ham*  abundance  and  perfection.  It  is  exported  in 
baig  publishing  nouse.  under  the  firm  of  Hoff*  logs,  which  are  afterward  chipped  ana  used  for 
maan  and  Campe,  having  married  the  daughter  dyeing.  The  principal  place  for  cutting  it  is  on 
of  Hoffinann. — FancDmoH,  bom  in  1777,  died  tne  banks  of  the  Bio  Ohampoton,  south  of  the 
Id  IS46.  was  for  some  time  a  member  in  the  town,  and  the  wood  here  obtained  is  sent  in 
film  of  his  brother  AugustLfounded  the  museum  large  quantities  to  London,  where  it  commands 
for  literatim  and  art  in  Hamburg,  establi^ed  a  higher  price  than  that  brought  firom  any 
in  1802  a  house  in  Nurembeig,  wrote  a  book  on  other  part  of  the  West  Indies.  Cotton  is 
Albert  DOrer  and  a  painters^  dictionary,  offici-  exported  to  some  extent.  Wax  is  procured 
ated  as  a  mac^strate,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  in  considerable  quantities  firom  the  wild,  sting* 
of  the  orphan  asylum  in  the  same  city,  and  was  less  bees  which  abound  in  the  vicinity.  The 
the  first  in  1825  to  propose  the  establisiiment  of  other  products  are  marble,  salt,  rice,  .and  sugar, 
the  pebliahers'  association  of  LeipaOi  of  which  Ko  manufacture  of  any  note  is  carried  on  except 
bebecame  die  first president^-JuLius^  a  brother  that  of  cigars.  In  spite  of  the  shallowness  of 
of  the  preceding,  born  about  1792,  spent  the  the  harbcor,  there  are  ship-building  yards  in 
eariy  part  of  his  life  in  fighting  against  the  which  vessels  with  100  feet  of  keel  are  con- 
French,  and  assumed  in  1828  the  conduct  of  the  stracted,  but  they  can  only  be  fioated  out  by 
pabliahing  house  of  Hoffinann  and  Campe,  of  means  of  mechanical  oontrivanoes.  Under- 
Hamburg,  his  brother  August  having  then  neath  the  town  are  subterranean  caverns,  con- 
withdrawn  from  tiie  firm.  Julius  Campe  was  atmcted  by  the  ancient  Mayas,  and  in  the 
a  personal  friend  of  Heine  and  Bdme,  and,  as  neighborhood  many  interesting  ruins. — ^Cam- 
tbe  publisher  of  their  works,  became  involved  in  peMhy  was  fonndea  in  1540,  and  has  suffered 
difficulties  with  the  government,  whidi  took  many  reverses.  It  was  sacked  by  the  En^ish 
objections  against  the  droulation  of  some  of  in  1669,  and  nearly  destroyed  by  pirates  in  1678 
BOme^s  writings.  In  1848  some  of  the  worlm  and  1685.  It  was  the  centre  of  hostilities  in 
which  came  from  Campers  press  were  stopped  tiie  insurrection  of  Yucatan  against  Mexico  in 
by  the  authorities,  and  again  in  1856  he  sub-  1842,  and  successfully  resisted  a  series  <3i  attacks 
jected  himself  to  arrest  and  to  the  payment  of  by  land  and  sea. 

a  fine  by  bringing  out  Yehse^s  history  of  the  CAMPEG6I0,  Lobsnzo,  an  Italian  cardinal, 

German  courts.  bom  in  Bologna  in  1474,  died  in  Rome,  July  19. 

CAMPEACH7,  theprinotoal  seaport  town  of  1589.    He  was  educated  for  the  law,  marriea 

Yucatan  in  Mexico,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  pen-  very  young,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  took 

insoia,  in  lat.  19''  50"  N.  and  lonj^.  ^(f  28' W.;  holy  ordera.    He  was  appointed  by  Leo  X.  to 

pop.  about  15,000.    It  is  entire^  surrounded  the  government  of  Parma,  and  was  despatched 

by  moontains  and  is  enclosed  by  4  bastioned  to  Germany  to  combat  the  progress  of  Luther, 

valla.    Its  harbor  has  a  pier  50  ywrds  hi  lengUi,  Upon  his  return  he  was  made  cSardinal,  and  was 

but  on  aocouut  of  &e  shallowness  of  the  water  soon  after  sent  to  England  to  induoethat  country 

only  the  lighter  vessels  can  pass  within  it,  the  to  Join  the  confederation  against  the  Turka. 
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Bifinifltoiftilediiiitsmainol^eotibntliewaa  leiBUM,  wUId  restding  te  •  the  boiue  of  Kkia 

made  by  Henry  YIIL  bishop  of  Balisbmy.    On  Lankam,  bear  Fnmeker ;  and  during  this  tune 

his  return  he  was  again  sent  as  legate  to  the  he  was  eleoted  a  member  of  the  uwmblf  of 

diet  of  Nnrembergp,  aooredited  ynm  Aill  bnt  the  states  of  the  proviaoe  d  Friedaiid.   Two 

fhiitlesspowen  to  dieok  or  uproot  Lntheranismi  years  later  he  resumed  his  prctfessional  caretf, 

When  Henry  Ym.  determined  upon  a  divoroe  and  was  appointed  to  the  chur  of  medidni^ 

from  his  wife  Catharine  of  Aragon^  Cardinal  surgery,  anatomy,  and  botany  at  the  nitt- 

Campeggio  was  again  sent  to  England  to  hold  Territy  of  Gronii^^n.     In  iTiS  he  rnigBed 

a  iegatine  eoort  in  conneotion  with  Cardinal  this  ohair,  and  some  time  after  he  was  nvoed 

Womer,  in  which  to  Judge  the  matter.  Thei^  a  member  of  the  state  oounciL  of  the  m\sA 

peal  of  the  queen  to  the  pope  caused  Campeggio  proTinoes ;  which  dignity  he  held  at  the  tm 

to  return  to  Italy,  where  he  assisted  at  the  of  the  memorable  events  of  1786.    He  vii 

crowning  of  Charles  Y.  at  Bologna,  and  upon  attached  to  the  party  of  the  stadthoudor;  tnt 

the  deaw  of  Pope  Clement  YH.  used  his  influ-  the  political  measures  of  the  vlctorioua  par^ 

ence  snccessfhUy  in  the  conohive  for  the  eleo*>  gave  him  much  displeasure  and  depreeaed  ks 

tion  of  Alexander  Famese.     Campeggio  was  spirits.    He  feU  into  a  state  of  melancbol; 

the  ftiend  of  Erasmus,  Sadolet,  and  oUier  learned  which  predpiti^ed  his  dei^.    No  man  hid 

men  of  his  time ;  but  of  his  numerous  writings  more  sucoess  than  Camper  during  his  own  Iiii»- 

only  a  collection  of  letters  has  been  published,  time.    In  1773  he  obtained  a  prize  from  the 

CAMPENON,  Fbavcoib  Kioolab  YiNOKmv  academyofsciencesof  Paris,  and  an  ^Uooesnt" 

a  IVench  poet,  bom  in  Guadeloupe,  March  29|  in  1776:  a  prise  fh>m  the  academy  <^  Dijon  u 

1778,  died  Nov.  24,  1848,  at  Yilleneuve-sm>  1779 ;  m>m  that  of  Lyons  in  1778.  and  tbfitcf 

Corbeil,  near  Paris.  During  the  early  events  of  Toulouse  in  1774.   He  also  obtained  prizes  fron 

the  revolution  he  composed  a  romance  in  praise  the  societies  of  Haarlem  and  Edinlmrgh,  i&d 

of  Marie  Antoinettes  and  was  compelled  to  flee  the  academy  of  surgery.    He  was  a  member  d 

to  Switserland;  he  published  in  1795  a  fieinci-  the  academies  of  Berlin  and  8t  Petersborg;  md 

M  account^  in  prose  and  verse,  of  his  Journey,  of  the  societies  of  London  and  GdttingeD.  In 

After  his  return  to  Paris,  he  published  in  1800  1786  he  was  elected  ibreign  assooiata  of  tk 

his  JSjAtre  aum  /emrnef,  and  socm  afterward  a  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris,  he  and  (heoeie- 

didactic  poem  entitled  La  maiaon  de§  tihampa.  brated  Boerhaave  being  the  only  Holl^eis 

Two  years  later  appeared  his  Et^nt  prodigue^  who  had  obtdned  that  honor.    In  1761  Camper 

which  had  an  immense  success^  and  occasionea  discovered  and  described  the  organs  of  betmc 

his  nomination  and  election  to  the  institute  of  in  fishes,  which  had  only  been  snperficiaUy  aw 

Paris,  to  succeed  Delille.  incorrectly  indicated  by  Geoffroy.    In  1771  he 

CAMPER,  PmrBB,  a  Dutch  physician  and  discovered  that  the  hollow  bones  afbirda  wen 

anatomist,  bom  in  Leyden,  May  11, 1728,  died  aft  in  direct  communication  with  the  respintoi? 

Uie  Haffue,  April  7, 1789.   The  son  of  a  wealthy  organs.  Gabb^  had  already  observed  that  then 

and  reined  man,  who  was  on  intimate  terms  bones  in  birds  contained  no  marrow,  aod  bi 

with  Boerhaaye  and  other  eminent  perscos,  surmised  that  this  peculiarity  was  a  ooDditjao 

he  was  earlv  encouraged  in  his  studious  habits^  of  stability ;  but  Camper  showed  that  the  tf 

and  f4>plied  himself  diligently  and  with  much  of  the  lungs,  penetratmg  into  these  oaritiet « 

success  to  different  branches  of  literature  and  the  bones,  subserved  a  roecial  purpose  ia  ^^ 

art   He  had  acquired  at  the  age  of  20  consider*  dering  the  body  specifically  lighter  as  a  meitf 

able  skill  in  the  art  of  drawu^.    He  was  in-  of  rising  in  the  air,  and  enabling  the  binl|^ 

structed  in  drawing  by  Moor,  and  in  geometry  fly.    In  1774  John  Hunter  made  the  w»  <^ 

by  Labordes.  On  entering  the  universi^  of  Ley*  aervation,  and  described  this  peenliaritj  io  tM 

den  he  devoted  himself  with  as^nitv  to  the  anatomy  of  birds;  and  hence  many  £d^>^' 

study  of  medicine.    In  1746  he  received  his  de*  omists  ascribe  the  discovery  to  him,  wbidi  rmi 

SM  of  doctor  of  medicine.    Two  yean  lateTi  belongs  to  Camper.     Camper  was  the  fii«f  to 

vinfflosthisparent8,hetrBvelledthrough£ng-  show  that  the  ancient  anatomical  descriptioQi 

land,  France,  and  8 witserland,  visiting  museums  of  the  ape  apply  to  a  species  of  oraDg-oQW 

and  collections  of  art,  making  the  aoquaintanoe  He  was  one  or  tiie  earliest  ethnologicarBtaueBts 

of  eminent  men  in  all  departments  of  leam«  who  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  ^^*"^ 

ing,  and  compethig  for  the  prises  offered  by  of  the  human  race.    His  dissertation  oo^ 

academio  and  sdentSfio  bodies  in  large  dties.  subject  makes  the  shape  of  the  akoll  the  b^ 

In  England  he  remained  about  a  year,  during  of  classification;  and,  though  more  reoest  u»- 

which  time  he  became  acquainted  with  many  quiries  have  thrown  ireah  light  oo  the  ecKOf^ 

of  the  eminent  men  of  science  and  institutions  his  views  have  the  merit  of  being  not  ^^^^^ 

of  that  country.     During  his  absence  from  inal,  but  ingenious  and  acute.  Inbtiwoitoo 

home,  in  1749,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  natural  differences  of  features  in  I^^j; 

philosophy,  medidne,  and  surgery  at  Franeker.  various  oountries  and  ages,  he  explains  the  c^ 

In  1768  he  waa  named  professor  cf  anatomy  and  acteristic  form  and  expression  of  <^!^^ 

surgery  at  the  atbensaum  of  Amsterdam.    In  from  the  ftcial  angle.    He  was  the  ^^JJ^ 

1758  he  waa  appointed  to  the  chair  of  medicine  gave  a  correct  description  of  the  <^^^^ 

in  thesameeatablishment.  In  1761  he  resigned  the  rhinoceros,  the dugong,  and  manjoUieraD^ 

his  studies  more  at  mala  of  different  types  belonging  to  h^m  •» 
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extinct  speoieB ;  guying  an  impetiu  to  the  stadj^  fofnmtion  of  a  natj^nul  leigae^  the^prindpal  ol»> 

of  oompftrative   anatomy,  wMoh  has   ainoe  jeotofwMoh  was  to  Praanaaice  Germany.   But 

become  a  adence  of  ao  mneh  importance.    He  when,  in  ApriL  the  acoeaaion  of  Oouit  Brandon- 

pointed  out  the  astonishing  analogiea  which  Imk  hnrg  to  the  nelm  of  aflGbita  prodaimed  the 

together  the  whole  chain  of  Tertobrated  anl-  anpremaoy  of  the  military  element  in  Proasiar 

mala;  inen,  apes,  qnadrnpedSy  birds,  reptiles^  Ounphansen  again  tendered  hia  resignation* 

and  fidies,  showing  how  easily,  aa  he  obserrea  In  his  sabseqnent  poHtioal  oaraer  in  the  Pn»- 

biniael^  ^tiie  type  of  a  oow  may  be  meta*  dan  assembliea  and  Erfart  parliament,  he  re- 

morphosed  Into  that  ot  a  bird,  and  the  form  of  mained  Mthfnl   to   conatitational  principles 

sqafldrapedintothatofaman." — ^N one  of  hia  and  when  the   oonferenoes  of  Warsaw  and 

vorks  are  volmninons,  but  they  are  exoeediDgly  Olmfttz,  in  1851,  made  it  evident  that  no  effort 

namerons.    OthrBDemantXiraUtmmAwitomic^  of  hia  oonld  stay  the  reaottonary  policy  whidi 

fothologiem  only  d  parts  appeared,  tiie  one  con-  had  resamed  its  sway  in  Praasia,  he  withdrew 

tadniug  the  atniotare  and  mseases  of  the  human  from  poliUos,  and  retomed  to  his  office  vol 

arm,  Uie  other  the  stmotnre  and  diseases  of  the  Cblogne,  where,  under  the  firm  of  A.  and  I* 

pelvic    He  pabliahed  aeparato  and  very  inter*  Camphauaen,  he  continneB  in  the  banking  bod- 

Cfttins  diaiertations  on  several  medical  topics,  ness.^-WiLHBLii,  a  painter  of  battle  pieces  of 

togeu&er  with  a  series  of  memoirs  for  differ-*  the  school  of  Dnsseldorf,  where  he  was  bom 

ent  learned  societies.    Among  the  principal  of  Feb.  8, 1818.    In  order  to  fiftmiliarize  himself 

these  are  essays  on  inoculation  for  small-poz;  with  tiie  characteristics  of  battlefidds  he  served 

on  the  origin  and  color  of  negroes  ;   on  the  for  some  time  aa  a  volnnteer  in  the  army,  and 

signs  of  life  and  death  in  new-bom  infants;  his  first  productions,  '* Tilly  at  Breitenfeld,'^ 

on  infanticide,  with  a  project  for  the  estab^  and  ^'  Prince  JBngene  at  Beiffrade,*^  were  suo* 

iishment  of  a  foundling  hospital ;  on  the  causea  cessful  with  the  public    On  bis  return  to  Dafr» 

of  infanticide  and  suicide ;  on  the  intromission  seldor^  he  painted-  *'  €k>dfirey  de  BouUlon  at 

of  air  into  the  lungs  of  new-bom  children ;  on  Asoalim,"  **nritans  watching  the  enemy,"  ^  A 

ihi&  operation  of  lithotomy,  at  2  difi&rent  times,  Convoy  of  Prisoners  of  Orom well^s  Camp,*^  now 

sccortiing  to  the  oelebratea  Franco  (i.  a.  on  the  in  the  gallery  of  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  '*  Storming 

first  day  the  surg^n  makes  the  incision  into  of  an  English  Castle  by  the  Soldiers  of  Crom- 

the  bladder,  the  patient  is  then  put  to  bed,  and  well,"  '^  Charles  II.  on  his  Flight  from  the  Bat*- 

the  extraction  of  the  stone  is  deferred  to  the  tie  of  Worcester,"  &c.    One  of  Oamphansen^a 

2^  3d,  or  4th  day),  &c. — ^In  1808  a  collection  of  more  recent  works  is  *'.  Charies  L  at  Naseby." 
his  worka  was  published  at  Paris,  in  8  volsi       CAMPHEKE,  Caxfboobn   (Gr.   KOfidiopauf 

6to.  with  a  folio  alias  of  plates.  camphor,  yvirvoM,  to  produce).    These  snbstan* 

CAlfPEBDUIN,  a  seacoast  village  of  the  fees,  identical  in  composition,  are  obtained — the 

Netherlands,  in  North  Holland,  27  miles  K.  W.  former  bv  rectifnng  crade  apirita  or  oil  of  tur- 

of  Amsterdam,  celebrated  for  the  naval  victory  pentine,  by  distilling  it  over  diloride  of  caldum 

gained  here,  Oct  11, 1797,  by  the  English  fleet  to  separate  the  water  that  may  be  present — ^the 

under  Admiral  Dunoan^ver  the  Buteh  com*  latter  by  decomposing  camphor,  by  distilling  it 

manded  by  DeTl^nter.   This  victory  gave  to  the  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.    Its  eompo- 

oonqueror  the  title  of  viscount  of  Oamperdown.  ntion  is  10  equivalents  of  carbon  and  8  of  hy- 

CAMPHAUSEN,  Ludolf,  a  Prussian  stetes-  drogen,  CuHt.    Camphor  is  its  protoidde,  and 

sum,  bom  Jan.  8,  1808,  at  Httnshoven,  near  isproducedby  its  union  with  one  equivalent  of 

Aix  la  Chapdle;  established  himself  as  a  banker  ozysen.    This  pure  oil  of  tnroentine  has  been 

in  Cologne  in  1825,  in  partnership  with  his  much  used  for  purposes  of  illumination,  and 

brother;  put  himself  at  the  head  of  railway  en-  lamps  called  camphene  lampa  have  been  con« 

t^rprises  in  Prusda;  advocate^  the  principles  trived  to  lessen  somewhatthe  dangers  attending 

of  free  trade;  in  1830  was  made  president  of  the  employment  of  so  ezplodve  a  substance; 

the  Cologne  chamber  of  commerce ;  estob'>  It  reqmres  for  its  complete  combustion  a  large 

lished  in  1841  the  Cologne  steam-tug  company,  supply  of  air,  and  when  fhraished  with  this 

and  was  in  the  same  year  sent  as  representative  onder  proper   conditions  in  other    respectsi 

to  the  ^et  of  the  Bhenish  provinces,  where  he  it  gives  a  orilliant  fiame,  more  pleadng  to  the 

became  oonspicuous.    He  was  a  member  of  the  eve,  and  more  perfectly  eidiibiUng  the  colors  of 

unlteddietof  1847,  andof  theSt&ndeansschuas  objects  aa  seen  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  ^ait 

of  184a    OnMarch29, 1848,  he  became  prime  that  afforded   by  the   ordinary  illuminating 

minister  of  Prussia,  but  rdinquished  his  office  on  agents.    If  burned  in  an  unsniteble  lamp,  a  con* 

June  20  of  the  aameyear.   He  refused  to  accept  dderable  portion  of  the  carbon  escapes  unoon* 

the  speakership  of  the  PrasBian  national  assem*  aumed,  filling  the  air  with  sooty  fl^esu    Cam- 

bly  which  waa  tendered  to  him,  and  also  refused  phene  is  a  remarkably  thin  fiuid,  and  is  rapidly 

the  overtures  made  to  him  by  the  vicar  of  the  taken  up  in  the  wick  by  capilhuy  attraction. 

Germsn  empire;  but  accepted  the  office  of  From  its  property  of  combinmg  with  the  ozy* 

Prussisn  ambassador  near  the  Frankfort  parlia-  gen  of  air,  common  to  Uie  essential  oils,  it 

ment)  in  which  capadty  he  opposed  all  meas*  is  apt  to  soon  deteriorate  and  become  of  a 

ur^  cdculated  to  impair  the  preponderance  gummy  consistence;  ibrtiiis  reason  it  should  be 

which  he  daimed  for  Prussia  in  the  councils  of  used  freshlv  made.    See  Bubnino  Fluid. 
Germany.    On  Jan.  28, 1849,  he '  proposed  the       CAMPHOR,  the  name  given  to  diifoent  con* 
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orete  Tolalile  prodnots  commonly  obtained  hf  camphor;  andof  thtetwo▼arietiesare^eoog:Id^ 

distillation  from  the  chipped  wood,  roots,  and  ed  in  commerce :  one,  the  Dntch,  Japan,  or  tab 

leaves  of  certain  aromatic  plants,  and  condensed  camphor ;  and  the  other,  the  Ohineaa,  or  Fo^ 

by  sublimation  into  a  solid  form.    As  known  in  mosa  camphor.    The  latter  is  princtpallj  pro- 

coDuneroe,  camphor  is  procured  only  from  Ja-  dnced  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  the&oe 

mn  and  the  islands  of  f'ormosa,  Sumatra,  and  carried  in  junks  to  Oanton.    There  it  is  paded 

Borneo ;  but  one  species  of  the  trees  which  pro-  in  square  chests  lined  with  lead,  and  distrikted 

duce  it  is  said  to  abound  in  some  parts  of  Ohi-.  to  the  Tarious  eastern  ports  at  which  ve  obtain 

na.    In  Sumatra  and  Borneo  the  product  is  it.    It  is  a  crude  article  in  dirty  graj  pwm, 

limited  to  a  narrow  range  of  latitude  between  agglutinated  together  in  lumps,  and  oontamioi- 

the  equator  and  lat  8®  N.    Two  kinds  are  tea  with  many  impurities.    The  tab  camphor 

known  in  commerce.  Theconsumpdonofoneof  is  obtained  in  Batavia,  whence  it  is  expoft«d 

these,  however,  is  monopolized  by  the  Chinese,  in  tubs  securely  oovered  with  matting,  asd  in 

who,  by  a  mere  whim,  set  a  value  upon  it  from  outside  tub,  and  containing  100  lbs.  or  ntoc? 

70  to  100  times  the  price  of  the  other  variety,  of  the  article.    This  is  in  pinkish  colored  grainy 

The  kind  they  so  highly  esteem  is  the  Malay  coarser  and  purer  in  general  than  the  Chinese. 

article,  the  product  of  a  gigantic  tree  which  Both  varieties  are  probably  obtained  from  tht 

ffrows  wild  on  the  slopes  of  l£e  Diii  mountdns,  same  tree,  the  laurua  camphara  of  tiansQ!, 

in  Sumatra,  and  in  the  territories  of  the  sultan-  or  eamphora  officinarum  of  Kees  von  £s«&* 

ate  of  Brunai,  in  Borneo— a  tree  which  attains  beck — an  evergreen  of  oondderable  sn,  re- 

a  height  of  more  than  100  feet,  and  a  diameter  sembling  Ibe  linden  tree,  and  baring  a  nd 

of  6  or  7  feet.     Siebold  describes  one  which  berry  like  that  of  the  cinnamon.    M  puts 

measured  60  feet  in  circumference.    Itislmown  of  ti^e  plant   possess  the   odor  of  camphor. 

in  botanical  works  as  the  dryobalonop^  earn-  and  produce  this  article  when  cut  into  smiD 

phora  or  aromaUca.    The  camphor  is  obtidned  pieces   and   distilled.     The  process  b  odd- 

from  this  tree  without  employing  the  process  ducted  in  large  kettles  of  iron,  wluc&  areiiir- 

of  separation  required  in  procuring  the  other  nished  with  oovers  in  the  form  of  a  doioe, 

▼ariety.  It  is  found  in  concrete  masses  secreted  in  which  stalks  of  rice  or  grain  are  placed  k 

In  longitudinal  fissures  and  crevices  in  the  heart  receiving  the  camphor  sublimations.   Bat  IHtle 

wood,  and  is  extracted  by  splitting  the  trunk  in  water  is  used,  and  only  a  moderate  heat  applied 

pieces  and  picking  out  the  lumps  with  a  pointed  to  volatilize  this  and  the  camphor  togetlitf. 

instrument  or  the  nail,  when  they  are  smalL  Hie  latter  condenses  upon  the  straw.— AH  th« 

Some  lumps  have  been  found  as  large  as  a  man^s  camphor  of  commerce  is  a  crude  artide,  which 

arm,  but  the  product  of  a  large  tree  does  not  requires  purification  before  it  is  fit  for  nse. 

often  reach  20  lbs. ;  half  this  amount  is  a  good  The  art  of  refining  it  was  long  monopolized  m 

yield  for  a  middling-sized  tree,  and  in  hunting  Europe  by  the  Venetians,  and  afterward  h^ 

for  one  many  are  felled  and  split  up  with  great  the  Dutch ;  and  it  is  not  long  that  we  bare  is 

labor  that  furnish  no  camphor;  hence  the  high  this  country  been  independent  of  the  latter fcr 

price  of  the  article.    The  Chinese,  it  is  said,  our  supplies  of  the  pure  materiiiL    The  cro3e 

pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  to  $1,200  the  artide  is  introduced  together  -vnthabootl^ 

picul  (188  lbs.) ;  or,  for  a  very  superior  qualitv,  the  quantity  of  quicklime  into  vessels  of  ms^ 

even  $8,000  for  1  cwt.,  while  the  Japan  artide  iron,  which  serve  as  retorts,  and  OTor  whicl^ 

obtained  in  their  ports,  and  hence  Imown  as  are  placed  oovers  of  sheet  iron  connected  wi^ 

Chinese  camphor,  is  worth  only  from  $12  to  the  lower  vessels  by  a  small  aperture.   A  natQ- 

$15  the  picm.    The  camphorwood  trunks  are  ber  of  these  stills  are  placed  in  a  \axp  »^ 

supposed  to  be  made  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  bath,  and,  after  the  melting  of  the  camphff 

It  answers  well  for  house  and  ship  timbers  and  within  them,  kept  at  a  un^orm  temperature, 

articles  of  furniture,  especially  such  as  are  in-  that  the  process  may  goon  quietiy.    Tbeqalck* 

tended  to  contain  and  preserve  clothes.    It  is  Ume  serves  to  retain  the  moisture,  which  woold 

very  easy  to  work,  splits  readily,  and  is  never  otherwise  interfere  with  the  condensation  of 

attacked  by  the  many  destructive  insects  in  the  the  pure  camphor.    This  takes  place  under  th< 

East,  which  will  sospeedily  devour  any  European  shelf  upon  which  the  cone  stands,  the  t^ 

woods,  and  even  those  of  the  East,  except  the  when  in  excess  passing  into  the  loosely  affix^ 

teak,  tiie  calambuco,  and  the  camphor.     The  cones  of  sheet  iron,  care  being  taJcen  to  ke«p 

young  trees  produce,  instead  of  the  fioll-formed  the  hole  open.    The  deposit  of  camphor  ii  0 

camphor,  a  straw-colored  fiuid,  which  is  oalled  the  form  of  a  cireular  cake  an  indi  or  twothiei, 

in  the  East  Indies  the  oil  of  camphor,  and  is  with  a  hole  through  the  centre. — ^Tbe  oompos* 

Used  as  an  external  application  in  rheumatic  tion  of  camphor  la  represented  by  the  fonsnb 

comphdnts.    This  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Thomp-  CuH|0.    Its  specific  gravity  is  0.987 ;  its  m^ 

ton  to  be  the  same  substance  as  the  sdid  pro-  ing  point  is  288*  F. ;  and  it  boils  at  400".   Itu* 

duct,  the  composition  of  which  he  represents  by  semi-transparent  white  substance,  ^^7^^*^^)^ 

the  formula  CuHiO.    But  the  genuine  oil  of  in  hexagonal  plates,  and  with  a  crvstdline  frsc* 


^^ — ^.^^.    ^^„  m^s^^^MM.  «u  Mua  country  and    with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  ..  ^  — ^  . 
Europe  as  the  camphor  of  Japan  or  common    verized.    Its  taste  is  somewhat  bitter  and  pan- 
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gmt,  attended  witih  a  sUgbt  feeHng  of  oold-  Armiiiiiinism  then  snffered.    He  was  expelled 
new;  its  odor  is  stroiig  and  fi^grant^  higlilj  from  the  curacy  of  Yleaten  vhioh  he  had  pre^f 
peoetrating,  and  exoeedingly  noxious  to  tronble-  yionely  obtained,  beoEune  a  fugitive  from  Tillage 
some  iDsects.    Exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  dis-  to  Tillage,  a  prejto  suffering  and  privation,  and 
ippesTB  Id  Ti^or ;  in  dose  Tessels  it  sublimes  often  regretdug  the  canTas  and  brush  which 
sod  ciTstallizes  upon  the  parts  most  exposed  to  had  erewhile  opened  to  him  so  pleasant  a  ca- 
the  light    It  is  readily  inflamed,  and  bums  reer.    He  found  now  in  writing  short  poems 
with  much  smoke  and  light    A  singular  effect  his  only  relief  and  consolation.    These  are  gen- 
is  noticed  on  dropping  small  pieces  of  dean  erslly  upon  religious  subjects,  and  are  character* 
omplKMr  up<m  the  snr&oe  of  ]^ure  water.    The  ized  dt  a  remarkable  depth  of  feeling. 
purticles  rotate  and  moTO  n^dly  about,  some*  OAmPIAN,  Edmund,  an  English  author  and 
times  for  several  hours.    Any  grea^  matter  theologian^bom  in  London  in  1540,  died  Dea 
Umdiing  the  water  will  at  once  put  a  stop  to  1,  1581.    He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  or- 
the  motlonsL    Mr.  Tomlinson  states  that  he  has  dained  as  deacon  in  the  English  ciiurch.   When 
found  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  ratings  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Tisited  Oxford  in  1566,  he  was 
oork  steeped  in  sulphuric  ether,  in  sublimated  selected  to  make  the  oration  before  her,  as  for^ 
benzoic  acid,  potassium,  &o.    Camphor  is  read-  merly  while  at  school  he  had  been  chosen  to  do-: 
Qy  dissolved  in  alcohol,  this  taking  up  about  its  liTer  an  oration  before  Queen  Mary  on  her  ao- 
owD  weight  of  it.    One  hundred  parts,  indeed,  cession.    He  went  from  college  to  Ireland,  and 
of  sp.  gr.  0.806,  dissolve  120  of  camphor,  form*  while  tiiere  wrote  the  history  of  that  country, 
ing  the  csmphorated  spirit  of  the  pharmaoo-  and  connected  himself  with  the  Roman  Gatho* 
pcdias.   Water,  added  to  the  solution,  precipi*  lie  church.     His  entiiusiasm  leading  him  to 
tates  the  camphor  in  fine  powder.    It  is  solu-  seek  to  make  proselytes  to  his  new  fiuth,  he 
ble  in  vater  only  to  the  extent  of  about  1  part  was  seized  and  imprisoned ;  but  after  a  short 
in  1,000.   Chloroform  is  a  powerful  solTcnt  of  time  effected  his  escape  to  the  Low  Countries, 
it—In  medicine  camphor  is  made  use  of  inter-  and  soon  after  Joined  the  English  college  of  Jea^ 


iog  fatallf  poisoned  oy  only  10  grains.    Its  ac-  admitted  a  meml^r  of  tiie  order  of  Jesuits,  after 

tkm  is  pnneipally  upon  the  brain  and  nerrous  which  he  resided  for  a  time  at  Vienna,  where  he 

lystem.  Throoffh  the  brain  it  is  supposed  to  act  composed  a  tragedy,  which  was  receiTed  with 

upon  the  drcmatioD,  producing  in  moderate  much  applause  and  acted  before  the  emperor; 

waes  mental  exhilaration,  and  m  larger  doses  and  at  rrasue,  where  he  taught  rhetonc  and 

giddioeaa  and  a  disposition  to  sleep.    Properly  philosophy  forOyears.    Afterward  he  was  sent 

tUmstered,  it  is  a  sedatiTC,  quieting  nerrous  by  Gregory  JLliL  in  compauT  with  Father  Par- 

excitement  It  particularly  promotes  the  healtiiy  sons  on  a  mission  to  England,  where,  on  his  ar- 

i^of  the  skin,  when  this  is  dry  and  hot  in  riTal  at  the  beginning  oflSSl,  he  challenged  ^e 

tpphoid  diseaaes.    Externally  applied,  it  proTcs  uniTcrsities  and  clergy  to  dispute  with  him.  His 

^ugUj  benefioial  in  cases  of  headadhe  and  other  efforts  were  foUowed  by  so  large  a  number  of 

mm  pains  from  its  anodyne  properties.    Dis-  oonTcraions  as  to  disquiet  the  nunlstry  of  EHza- 

nhred  m  oUto  oil,  or  as  recently  proposed  in  beth ;  and  at  the  instance  of  Walsingham  he  was 

<^^}lorofonn,  it  forms  an  excellent  liniment.  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  tower  upon  charge 

OA^HOBIO  AOID.    When  camphor  is  de-  of  haWng  excited  the  people  to  rebemon,  and  of 

Gompoeed  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  add  and  holding  treasonable  correspondence  with  forei^^ 

Kveral  tioMS  disdUed,  an  acid  is  obtained  of  powers;  he  was  tried,  found  ffuilty,  condemned 

the  above  name,  in  fine  transparent  plates  or  to  death  for  high  treason,  and  executed  at  Ty- 

o«^ea»  the  composition  of  which  is  represented  bum.    The  insults  of  the  populace  attended 

Dfthe  formula,  OwHfOa+HO.  him  to  the  tower,  where  torture  was  fruitless^ 

GAMPHUTSEN,  Dm  Ravxibc,  a  Dutch  ly  applied  to  extort  from  hhn  a  confession  of 

pointer,  theologian,  and  poet,  bom  at  Qorkum  treason  or  a  recognition  of  the  supremainr  of 

ui  1588^  died  at  Dokkum  in  16^6.    He  lost  his  the  Eufflish  church,  and  after  his  death  a  frag^ 

parents  atan  eariy  age,  and  was  left  to  the  care  ment  of  his  body  was  sent  to  each  of  the  prin- 

of  an  older  brother ;  who.  thinking  that  he  ob-  cipal  towns  for  exposure.    Beside  his  history 

served  m  Bafelsk  an  incunatiou  for  painting,  of  Ireland,  he  compOed  a  ^'UniTersal  Ohrono^ 

puced  him  as  a  pupil  in  the  studio  of  an  artist,  logy,"  and  collections  of  his  letters  and  scTeral 

He  soon  distinginshed  himself  by  his  landscapes^  essays  27erepublished  after  his  death, 

vhidi  were  generally  of  small  size,  but  anima-  OAMHNE  Putoh,  Emp&n,  or  Zempenhndli^ 

ted  with  huts,  catde,  and  human  figures,  and  an  extensiTc  arid  and  sandy  tract,  forming  a 

ttdcoted  with  a  skill  and  delicacy  to  which  part  of  the  proTinces  of  Antwerp  and  limbura^ 

no  former  Dutch  painter  had  attained.     His  a  part  of  Brabant,  and  a  part  of  HoUand. 

peintings  are  now  Tcry  rare,  for  at  18  years  of  Great  eflforts  hsTO  been  made  to  redaim  it,  but 

tte  he  absndoned  the  art  to  dcTote  himself  to  with  only  partial  success.    About  800,000  acres 

^i^lo^,  which  was  the  reigning  pasdon  of  the  remain  useless. 

*8^    He  embraced  the  doc&ines  of  Arminius,  OAMPLI,  a  town  in  the  proTince  of  Abruzso 

ttd  shared  in  the  persecutions  under  wiiich  Ultra,  KapleSi  is  the  see  or  a  bishop,  and  con- 
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UisiB  a  ofttliednil,  an  abbej,  and  8  oollec^te  of  1,600  foei,  baring  on  the  S  iideiof  thdr 

•hnrchefl.    Pop.  abont  6,000  Bommit  ih»  souroes  of  tbe  Ounron  ind  Endrid 

OAMPOB£LLO,anislandattbe6ntrgnoeof  riven.    NeartheKextremilifortbaMhinilMi 

PasBamaqnoddy  bay,  Maine.    It  is  abont  8  miles  tbe  battle-field  of  Bannookbonu 
long,  and  belongs  to  KewBmoswi^^    Between       CAMPUS,  in  Boman  antiquity,  a  ooomoD 

Head  barbor  and  the  main  ship  ehannel  is  a  pnUic  park,  or  Taoaat  space  sesr  the  d^  for 

Bgbt-bonae.  shows,  combats,  exeroises,  and  ainulsr  qmi 

'  OAMPO  FOBMIO,  Oucno  Fouoo^  or  Oax*  Andent  Rome  posBeased  8  sompi    The  ton 

po  FoBMiDO,  a  village  nesr  Udine  in  the  jg^yv-  is  derived  from  tlie  ancient  Sieilisn  vord  for 

ince  Frinli  of  the  Anstrian  dependency  of  Yen'*  lace-oonrBC^-OAMPim  Maeztob  wss  the  n»a 

ice,  on  the  canal  of  Boja.    A  treaty  of  peace  celebratedof  the  somiiij  of  ancient  Bonie.  li)aj 

between  France  and  Anstria  was  oonctaided  here  outside  of  the  walls  of  Borne,  and  counted  of 

in  1707.  the  level  gronnd  between  the  Qoirinsl,  Capitol- 

CAMPO  LABQO,  a  town  of  Braril,  in  the  ine,  and  Pindan  mounts,  and  the  river  Tiber,  li 

province  of  Bahia,  on  the  Bio  Grande.    Apri«  received  the  appellation  Martinslfrom  its beiog 

inaryBohoolwasestaUishedhereinl882.   Pop*  consecrated  to  the  god  Mars.    Itwasorigiiialiy 

8,000.  set  apart  for  military  exercises  and  eooteit& 

CAMPOBASSO,  the  fortified  capital  of  the  Here  tbe  eamitia  eenl/uriataaa&dmUiA  inoaa 

Neapolitan  province  of  Molise;  pop.  9,000.   It  meeting,  and  anbseqnently  the  eomitia  MvU; 

is  sitoated  in  a  fertile  district  on  the  ascent  of  a  here  stood  the  tiUafmbUea  for  the  use  of  tis 

high  moontain,  56  miles  N.  £.  of  Naples,  pos-  Boman  magistrates  and  the  foreign  smbsandai^ 

seases  a  coUedate  ohnroh,  4  parish  chnrones,  who  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  oicjlinh 

fi  colleges,  a  nospitalf  an  almahonse,  and  sev«  its.    It  jgradnaUv  became  a  snborbsa  pleiain- 

era!  convents.  gronnd  for  the  Boman  pablic^  and  wss  bud  oat 

CAMPCM ANEB,  Pxdbo  BoDmomB,  county  with  ffardens,  shady  walks,  bsths,  a  race-ooam, 

minister,  and  director  of  the  academy  of  lustory  and  theatres.   Julius  Cesar  built  thers  nuiUe 

and  mathematics  founded  bv  Philip  Y.,  bom  halls  for  thec^mitio,  Agrippa  erected  tin  iii* 

in  1728,  died  hi  1802.    By  his  talents  he  ob-  public  baths  and  the  Pantheon,  AugostosCssir 

tained  an  appointment  in  the  post  office,  and  the£gyptianobeli8kandhiBownniaiiaGleiiiii,iod 

gained  considerable  reputation  bv  his  treatise  Btatilius  Taurus  the  first  amphitheatre  of  stoie. 

^On  the  Laws  of  Amortlaation,^'  in  which  he  Under  the  later  emperors  the  place  became 

advocated  the  right  of  the  government  to  re*  crowded  with  public   buildings,   azui  nlw- 

strsin  tbe  slienation  of  land  in  mortmain,  which  quently  with  piivate  residences  also.   Anoiv 

met  with  violent  opposition  from  the  clergy,  tne  former,  the  most  celebrated  were  Domi- 

He  wrote  also  a  treatise  on  the ''Encouragement  tiim's  temple  of  Minerva  Chal<Mdis,  sod  An- 

of  Popular  Industiy"  (Madrid,  1774),  which  was  tonlnus^s  piDar.    Under  Anreiian,  the  Oudp» 

followed  by  one  on  the'' Education  and  Enoour-  Martins  was  enclosed  within  the  d^  boim- 

aji^ment  of  Artisans."   These  met  the  approba-  dariea.    Campo  Marco  is  the  name  ^Tcn  to 

tion  of  the  king,  and  led  to  the  throwing  open  of  one  of  tbe  districts  of  modem  Borne  ontbt 

the  American  trade,  the  admission  of  ouer  ports  northern  part  of  the  old  Canqnis  Mutiai.- 

to  the  exclusive  privileges  ei\}oyed  by  Cadiz,  Campus  Scslxbatus,  the  poUnted  field,  s  p^ 

the  histitution  of  a  national  bank,  the  admis*  beyond  the  walls  of  ancient  Borne,  where  tcw 

sion  of  raw  produce  duty  free,  and  other  impor*  virgins  who  had  been  nntme  to  their  ostbi « 

taut  changes  in  the  Spanish  commercial  system*  chastity  were  buried  alive. 
He  filled  several  public  offices,  tbe  most  impor-       CAMSINGMOONS,  a  Chinese  sei4)ort  tovn, 

tant  of  which  was  that  of  president  of  the  roy*  in  Csnton  province,  pop.  6,000.    It  is  boiit « 

al  coonoil  in  1788.    In  this  cu>acityhe  took  a  small  idand  called  Eeeow,  andhsssprec? 

measures  to  bring  the  gypsies  and  other  vagrants  good  harbor,  which  was  formerly  mnefa  ream 

into  compulsory  indus^;   he  alleviated  the  to  by  vessels  engaged  in  the  opinm  tnde. 
fomine  in  Madrid,  and  gave  great  encouragement       CAMTOOSL  a  river  of  Ci^  Colony,  fi.ij^ 

to  agricnlture.    His  efforts  for  improvement  in  It  rises  in  the  Nieuwveld  monnUdns,  snd  auef ' 

the  administration  of  various  public  depsrt-  oouree  oi  aborft  200  milCB  enters  the  bm 

ments  met  with  success  and  gsinod  him  ene-  ocean. 

mies,  whose  machinations  ultimately  compiled       CAMUCCINI,  YtcEirBO,  an  ItsHan  psinttfi 

him  to  retire  from  public  life.  bom  hi  Bome  abont  1775.  died  there  Bept  >; 

CAMPOS  DOS    GOITACAZES)  formerly  1844.    His  most  celebrated  works  were  on  ib^ 


cslled  San  Salvaoob  dos  Campos^  a  city  of  Jects  taken  ftom  Boman  history.    Amoag  disD 

Braril  on  the  Parahiba;  pop.  about  4,000.    It  were,  the  ^  Infonw  of  Bomulus and  Beini^."^ 

is  surrounded  by  a  sogar-produdng  district^  ** Death ofCessar,'^  and  the  "Death of  Viig»^ 

and  wss  constituted  a  city  hi  1885.  CAMUS,  Chablbs  trasm  Lom^  t^J^ 

CAMPSEB   TELLS,    a  range  of  hills   hi  mathematician  and  mechanidflii,  bom  stw^* 

Stirlingshire,  Scothmd,  reaching  from  the  Forth  Aug.  S5, 1699,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  i,  or  lu/J* 

at  Stblmg  to  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton,  and  1768 ;  was  educated  at  the  colkge  <^^*^ 

having  Loch  Lomond  on  the  W.     Their  ex-  in  Parii^  afterward  pumring  the  ofliee  tf> 

ireme  length  is  25  n^les,  with   an  average  teacher  and  examiner  in  the  ^h^'^  f[.!^ 

4»readtii  9(  7  or .  6;  and  ti^y  rise  to  a  height  «ity.    HeaeoompapiedManpertaissadqiiri» 
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h  thflir  «raeditioii  to  Lapland  to  measure  ft  (ho&dafudat  wUch  the  IVenoli  rendered  Oana* 
degree  of  the  meridian  there.    His  papers  in  daquak^  giving  it  a  certain  oorrespondenoe  with 
the  memoirs  of  the  academy  are  genenJly  on  8<nuriqwm  ,9iA  Iroqwna.    Leeoarbot,  r^eoting 
mMhanical  snl^ectai  and  are  of  great  valne.  the  theory  of  Jaoqnes  Oartier,  the  discoyerer 
He  also  published  a  ^  Coarse  of  Mathematical'*  of  the  countiT,  that  Canada  signifies  town,  and 
ud  an  ^  £lementazy  Treatise  on  Arithmetic.''  that  of  Belle  For^t  that  4t  is  the  equiralent  of 
la  1760  he  was  nominated  perpetual  secretary  earth,  concludes  that  the  true  meaning  of  the 
of  the  academy  of  architecture,  and  in  1765  word  is  province  or  country,  and  that  it  is  ap* 
member  of  the  royal  society  of  liondon.  pUcable  not  only  to  the  oountiy  but  also  to  the 
CAMWOOD,  a  red  dye-wood  principally  im*  riyer,  which  was  sometimes  called  Hochelaga, 
ported  from  the  vicinity  of  ^erra  Leone,  ob-  imd  som^imes  the  St.  Lawrence;   the  latter 
tained  from  a  ]ep[uminotts  tree,  called  by  De  name  ha^ng  been  given  in  oonseqnenoe  of  a 
Caodol^la^ianUida,    The  coloring  matter  French  navigator  entering  it  on  8t  Laurent's 
is  with  difficulty  imparted  to  water,  cold  or  day.    This  opinion  seems  the  better  founded 
boiHag.  Aloohd  and  alkaline  solutions  readily  from  the  circumstance  that  the  country,  on  both 
extract  it    It  is  usually  kept  in  the  ground  ndes  of  the  St  Lawrence,  was  called  Canada 
state.  by  the  Indians,  on  its  first  discovery  by  the 
CAISTA,  the  name  of  2  ruinous  modem  towns  IVench. — ^In  1859,  the  limite  of  Canada  were 
in  Palestine,  one  about  6  miles  N.  of  Nazareth,  disputed,  on  the  N.,  the  W.,  and  £.    The  line 
the  other  only  about  8^  miles  N.  E.  of  Nazareth*  between  the  province  and  New  Brunswick  has 
It  is  uneectain  which  of  these,  if  either,  is  the  since  been  settled  by  commissioners,  and  con- 
aeene  of  the  first  miracle  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  firmed  by  an  act  of  tiie  imperial  parliament 
in  the  New  Testament    Dr.  Rooinson  gives  Theboundaryon  the  N.and  W.isstul^sputed. 
that  honor  to  the  first-mentioned  Cana,  now  On  the  N.  the  province  is  bounded  by  the  un- 
known as  Cona^-Jelil.    Stanley,  in  his  **  Sinai  certain  and  uneataUished  Hue  of  the  Hudson's 
and  Palestine,"  thinks  the  dauns  of  the  two  Bay  company's  territory.    This  boundary  ques* 
about  equaOy  divided.  tion  is  (Aug.  1858)  about  to  be  subpiitted  to  the 
CANAAN,  that  part  of  the  promised  land  indicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  in 
which  lay  between  the  Mediterranean  on  tiieW.,  England,  for  deci8i<»i.    The  eastern  boundary 
the  Jordan  on  the  K,  the  desert  of  Shur  on theS.,  Is  formed  by  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  a 
and  Syria  on  the  N.,  inhabited  by  the  descend-  line  drawn  from  -i^iae  an  Sablon,  near  the  ex- 
ants  of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham.  See  PALBsriinL  tremity  of  the  straits  of  Belle  Ide  on  the  La- 
CANADA,  the  most  important  province  of  brador  coast,  duo  N.  to  lat  62°.    On  the  S., 
Britiiih  America.    The  attempts  to  e^lain  the  Canada  is  bounded  by  an  arbitrary  and  aig^-zag 
derivation  or  the  meaning  of  the  name  hav&  line,  which  separates  it  from  New  Brunswick; 
for  the  most  part,  been  equally  nnsucceflsfui  by  the  state  of  Maine^  with  a  line  for  the  most 
and  unsatisfactory.    Most  modem  writers  who  part  equally  arbitrary,  the  only  points  where 
have  attempted  a  solution  of  the  enigma  have  any  thing  like  a  natural  division  occurs  being 
adopted  the  explanation  of  Father  Hennepin,  a  a  branch  of  the  St  John's  river  and  the 
Becollect  missionary,  who  accoinpanied  La  Salle  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  St 
in  the voyagoof discovery  from ^ortFrontenac,  Lawronoe  from  those  of  the  Kennebec;   by 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Kingston,  to  the  the  states  of  New  Hampshire^  Vermont,  New 
ICaaiattppL    According  to  the  story  of  tUs  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio^  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
priest,  the  Spaniards  were  the  original  discover-  sin  and  Minnesota.    Along  the  whole  of  the 
era  of  Canaoa ;  but  on  landing  and  finding  that  latter  part  of  the  southern  frontier---ezcept  a 
the  country  did  not  come*  up  to  their  ezpecti^  short  distance  between  Lake  Superior  and  the 
tions^  they  enressed  their  disappointment  by  Mississippi—- therearolakesandnvers:  Ontario, 
remarking.   Jl  eapa  di  nada^  which  Henne-  Erie,  Huron,  Superior;  the  Niagara,  the  De- 
pin    translatea    Cap  de  rim.     Had   his   ac-  troit>  the  St  Clafar,    the  Sanlt   Ste.   Marie, 
qnalntance  wit^   tne   Oastilian   tongue  been  All  the  islands  in  the  jjivers  lOstouche  and 
more  £uniliar,  he  would,  have  been  aware  of  Bestigouoh6  belong  to  New  Brunswick*    The 
the  fact  that  2  of  the  4  words  aro  not  Spanish  western  boundary  of  the  province,  commen- 
but^  Italian.    Several  modern  writers  on  the  oing  at    the   northern   limits  of   Minnesota, 
subject  have  repeated  the  error  of  Hennepin,  runs  N.  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the.  Hud- 
and  adopted  his  explanation  of  the  meaning  son's  Bay  company's  territory.    This  boundary 
of  the  word  as  the  true  one.    Earlier  authori-  was  fixed  by  an  imperial  statute  known  as  the 
tie^  with  better  means  of  information,  had  Quebec  act  of  1774;  and  at  that  time,  the 
giren  a  moro  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  not  having  been  dis- 
philoldgioal  difficulty.    To  the  river  St  law*  covered,  it  was  not  known  how  Ux  the  line  of 
rence  ihe.  name  Canada  was  originally   ap-  water  indicated  extended  N.    It  is  now  con* 
plied,   and  tliere  is  respectable  authority  to  tended  that  Canada  extends  N.  of  the  source 
prove  that  this  was  also  the  name  of  the  country  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  consequently  along 
which  it  watered.    Lescarbot,  the  oldest  his*  the  intervening  space  it  has  no  denned  western 
toriaa  of  Nouvelle  France^  teUs  us  that  the  boundary.    In  such  a  case  practised  surveyors 
GaBnonians  and  the  Indians  who  dwelt  on  the  think  there  is  no  authority  for  producing  the 
boraara  of  the  bay  of  Cha)enr,called  themselves  line  either  due  Nt  from  the  source  of  the  Mis- 
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Bladippij  or'in  tlie  direcdon  indioftted  Sjthe  Ihtter  lake  info  the  ocean;  and  as  amatterof 

alight  cnires  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  river.  £ftot,  aevera]  ▼eaaeli  hare  reoentfy  gone  fram 

The  question  of  boundary  to  the  W.  as  veil  as  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  to  Liverpool^ 

to  the  N.  of  Canada  reqoirea  to  be  adKndicated  liike  Ontario — ^former]/  called  Skanadtrio,  is 

npon  by  competent  authority. — ^Though  Canada  the  Iroanoia  lansuage,  meaning  beautifbllikf 

has  formed  one  united  province  since  1840,  the  — ^haa  a  length  of  180  m.,  a  bfMdth  of  M,  and 

distinction  of  Uimer  and  Lower  Canada,  or  Oar  a  circumference  of  500 ;  an  average  depth  of 

nada  West  and  uanadaEast,  is  still  kept  up^  600  feet^  and  an  elevation  of  284  feet  above  the 

for  electoral,  judicial^  and  other  pnrposee.   The  level  of  the  aea.    Iske  Eriei  or  as  tbe  Iroqooif 

dividing  line  between  Upper  ana  Lower  Cana-  were  aocoatomed  to  name  it,  Tdocharontumg, 

da  commences  at  Point  an  Baudet  on  Lake  St.  has  a  length  of  880  m.,  a  breadth  of  68,  aiid  e 

Francis,  and  mna  between  the  counties  of  droumference  of  700 ;  an  average  depth  of  860 

Glengary  and  Prescott,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  feet,  and  an  elevation  of  586  feet  above  the 

Yandreuil,  in  Lower  Canada,  to  the  Ottawa;  level  of  the  sea.    Lake  Huron  is  partiallj  di* 

thence  along  the  Ottawa  to  the  Moose  river,  and  vided  by  the  group  of  Mamtonlin  islands;  one 

thence  due  N.  to  the  Height  of  Land.    From  main  body  of  water  lying  to  the  8.  aad  aaotkr 

Anse  au  Sablon  the  province  extends  N.  W.  to  the  K.    The  N.  portion  is  ag«n  dirided 

to  the  upper  extremity  of  Lake  Erie  (which  into  K  and  W.,  of  which  the  former  oouti- 

is  about    10""  farther  8.  than  the    starting  tntes  the  Georgian  bay,  with  a  length  of  IM 

point),  about   1,486  mile&    From  this  point  m.,  a  breadth  of  50,  and  an  area  of  abont 

the  boundary  line  takes  a  K.  W.  direction  to  6,000  sq.  m.     The  N.  channel  has  an  am, 

above  the  heiEid  of  Lake  Superior,  a  distance  of  exdnsive  of  islands,  of  1,700  sq.  m.,  making  the 

670  miles,  making  the  total  approximate  lengtii  whole  area  of  thia  lake  21,000  sq.  m.    Iti 

of  the  southern  frontier  2,166  miles.      The  length  fh>m  8.  to   N.  is  252  m.,  its  width 

distance  fh>m  the  £.  extremity  of  Uie  province  190,  and  its  average  depth  860  feet   Ite  d^ 

to  Quebec  is  abont  788  miles;  from  Quebec  vation  above  the  aea  is  now,  according  to  tiw 

to  Montreal,  150  m. ;  from  Montreal  to  the  measurementa  of  the  state  engineers  of  IGohigiB. 

mouth  of  the  Niagara  river,   887  m. ;  thence  578  feet,  8  feet  more  t&an  the  Canadiin  oti* 

to  Lake  Erie,  25  m.  •  from  theE.  endof  LakeErie  mate  mikea  it    The  modem  name  <tf  this  like 

to  the  mouth  of  the  river  8t  Clair,  286  m. ;  is  easQy  traced  to  its  origin.    It  took  the  akk- 

thence  to  Lake  Huron,  80  m. ;  thence  to  the  £.  name  whidi  tbe  French  gave  to  the  TendoCa(r 

end  of  Lake  Superior,  820  m. ;  across  Lake  Su-  Wyandots,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 

perior  to  the  presumed  W.  boundary  of  the  prov-  they  dressed  their  hair,  resembUng  the  hurt,  or 

ince,  270  m.   The  width  of  the  province,  for  wild  boar.    By  these  Indians  it  was  called  Ki- 

the  reasons  already  atated,  cannot  be  accurately  regnondy.    Lake  Superior,  the  laigest  o(  the 

given.    Where  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  endia  cb^n,  has  a  length  of  860  m^  a  breadth  of  14(t 

and  the  river  commences,  has  vet  to  be  deter-  a  circumference  of  1,500.  an  avovge  depth  of 

mined  by  commissioners  for  the  international  1,000  feet,  and  an  elevation  of  627  feet  abore 

purposes  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854,  by  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  Indian  name  of  t^ 

which  American  citusena  are  secured  in  the  lake  was  Algona.    Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  ir* 

ri^ht  of  fishing  in  the  gulf.    At  aome  points^  connected  by  ^e  Niagara  river;  Ues  ^ 

this   noble   river,    which   ranka   among   the  and  Huron  are  connected  by  the  Detroit  ri^ 

fineat  in  the  world,  spreads  out  to  a  width  of  or  strait,  and  the  river  and  lake  St  Ottr,  the 

40  miles ;  at  others  it  contracts  to  one  mile.    It  shallow  nata  of  which  offer  one  of  tbe  ff^^ 

has  8  outlets,  the  principal  of  which  lies  be-  impedimenta    to  navigation  by  large  tcw 

tween  Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland;  the  which  are  encountered  in  theae  waters.   LsKee 

narrowest  is  the  gut  of  Canso,  which  divides  Huron  and  Superior  are   connected  br  thf 

Cape   Breton   from   Nova   Scotia;   the   8d,  SaultSte.  Marie.    At  this  latter  point,  the  >• 

consiatmg  of  tbe  straita  of  Belle  Isle,  divides  W.  company  had  a  small  canal,  on  the  Ceaadi 

the    Labrador     coast    from    Newfoundland,  side,  for  canoes  and  boats,  half  a  eeatxaj  t^ 

Thia  river  is  navigable  for  aea-going  vessels  The  height  of  land  at  Portage  dn  ^''^^ 

as  fiir  as  Montreal,  a  distance  of  nearly  600  the  source  of  the  Superior,  ia  871  feet  iho^ 

miles.    Above  Montreal  several  extensive  rapids  the  level  of  that  lake.    Before  reaching  I^* 

occur.    They  can  be  deacended  by  the  largest  Winnipeg,  there  ia  a  fall  fi*om  thia  point  d^tt 

steamers  which  navigate  Lake  Ontario;  but  feet,  so  that  Lake  Winnipeg  ia  80  feet  btfov 

aa  no  force  of  steam  is  sufficient  for  theur  ascent,  the  level  of  Lake  Superior. — Over  the  iD<^ 

it  has  been  necessary  to  construct  canals,  near  of  Canada  lakes  of  smaller  aiae  are  f'^'^^ 

the  aides  of  the  river,  to   overcome  them,  scattered.    A  Ust  of  some  of  these,  ^^^fT 

Theae   canals,  with  that  intended   to   over-  tion  of  which  has  been  determined  by  the  ge^op- 

come  the  falls  of  Niagara — the  Welland— have  ical  aurvey,  may  not  be  ont  of  place.  ^^^^ 

been  constructed  at  a  coat  to  the  province  of  of  lakes  stretches  acroaa  what  was  fojwt^ 

$14,000,000,  the  whole  of  them  having  been  known  aa  the  Colbome  district,  compriibg  tw 

directly  built  aa  government  works.   By  the  aid  countiea  of  Prince  Edwavd,  Peterboro,  ^or^ 

of  these  canals,  and  that  constrncted  at  UieSault  umberland,  and    Victoria.    They  empty  ^ 

Ste.  Marie,  between  Lakea  Huron  and  Superior,  means  of  short  streams,  through  the  P^^'^'^ 

veasela  may  deacend  from  the   head  of  the  river,  Rice  lake,  and  the  river  iVaot,  into  l^*^ 
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Cotario.    Babam  lake,  in  the  'township  of  rence  from  iiioBe  of  Hndson^s  Bay.    Lake  do 

Bexlej,  fidls  into  Oameron's  lake;  Cameron^a,  QoinEB  ia  aopposed  to  be  the  common  sonroe  of 

So  Fendoo,  into  Storgeon  lake;  Storgeon,  in  these  rivers,  a  sapposition  which  rests  mainly 

Feoelon  and   Venilam,    into    Pigeon   lake;  on  the  information  and  birch  bark  charts  of  the 

FSgeoo,  in  Harrey,  into  Deer  bay ;  Bnoichom  Indians.    There  can  be  no  donbtJioweTcr,  that 

like,  in  Enniamore,  Smith,  and  Harvey  town-  the  servants  of  the  Hndson*s  Bay  company 

flhipis  into  Deer  bay;  Ohemnng  or  Mad  lake,  most  be  personally  in  possession  of  the  facta 

m  KaniflBiore  and  Smith,  into  Sookhorn  lake ;  regarding  the  exact  location  of  the  sonrce  of  the 

Deer  bay,  in  Smith,  into  Salmon  Tront  or  Ottawa.    In  the  first  250  m.  from  its  head 

Glsar  lake;  Stony  and  Salmon  Tront  lakes,  in  waters  to  Lake  Temiscaming,  it  receives  the 

Dommer  and   onrleigh,  into   the   Otonabee  waters  of  several  tributary  streams.    Its  width 

rirer  and  Bloe  lake ;   the  Ifrtter  lake,  which  is  most  irregular,  and  in  many  of  its  links  the 

Ees  in  the  townships  of  Monaghan,  Alnwick,  river  is  lost  in  lakes  throngh  which  it  runs, 

Hamilton,  and  Otonabee^  empties  tlvoagfa  the  In  one  place,  for  a  lengUi  of  40  m.,  it  has  an 

Treat  river  into  Lake  Ontario.    The  waters  of  irregolar  width  of  from  1  to  10  m. ;  in  another 

l!Ake  Scngog^  which  is  sttoated  in  the  town-  stretch  of  60  m.,  it  expands  into  an  average 

ship  of  Osr^imght,  are  also  tributary  to  Lake  width  of  5  or  6  m. ;  in  another  link  of  80  m.,  it 

Ontario,  through  the  Otonabee  river,  which  is  has  a  width  of  from  2  to  10  m. ;  again,  for  a 

navigable  frooa  Petorboro  to  Rice  lake  and  the  distance  of  46  m.,  it  has  a  varying  width  of 

channels  below.    The  highest  of  this  chain  of  from  2  to  12  m.    One  of  its  most  extensive 

lakes  has  an  elevation  of  688  feet  and  the  low-  links,  liike  Temiscaming,  with  a  length  of  67  m., 

est  an  el6vatk>n  of  626  above  Lake  Ontario,  tapers  off  from  a  width  of  6  m.  to  600  yards. : 

Several  years  ago  the  Oanadian  government  having  at  another  point  a  width  of  only  200 

made  some  improvements  in  this  chain  of  yards,  and  at  a  third  is  reduced  to  the  same 

wi^en^  with  the  view  of  forming  tiiem.  by  the  width  by  the  occurrence  of  an  island.    Again, 

assistanos  of  eanalS|  into  a  navigable  link  for  for  17  m.,  the  width  is  from  ^  to  |  mile. 

connecting  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  with  Along  its  course,  the  Ottawa  presents  many 

those  of  toe  Georgian  bay.    The  attempt  was^  portages,  where  the  waters  contract  to  a  wid  A 

however,  abandoned;  but  even  now  thia  route,  of  40  or  60  yards,  and  are  precipitated  over 

as  a  means  oi  connecting  these  two  great  bodies  rocks,  sometimes  forming  beautiM  cascades. 

of  water,  haa  its  advocates,  in  opposition  to  Below  Lake  Temiscaming,  the  BividreduMoine 

tho»  who  &vor  the  oonstmction  of  a  canal  is  its  largest  tributary ;   following  its  course, 

from  Toronto  to  the  Oeorgian  bay,  as  well  as  it  has  a  l^ogth  of  40  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the 

to  those  who  contend  that  the  natural  route  is  Mattawa,  and  consists  of  a  chain  of  lakes  con* 

by  the  Ottawa  and  French  rivers.    The  occur-  nected  by  short  narrow  streams.    The  frurther 

nnce  of  other  series  of  lakea,  not  far  distant*  extrenuty  of  that  forming  the  summit  level  of 

serves  to  show  how  exceedingly  wdl  watered  the  chain,  indifferently  called  Tront  or  Turtle 

is  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  Iske^  approaches  within  3  m.  of  Lake  Nipissing. 

sitQsted,  a  remark  which  would  be   almost  The  Ottawa  has  been  rendered  navigable  in 

eqoslij  troe  of  any  other  portion  of  toe  prov*  stretches,  by  the  construction  of  canals  to  over- 

ioee.  For  even  in  the  most  rugged  parts  of  Low*  come  falls  or  rapids,  a  considerable  distance 

er  Oanada,  the  mountains  are  frequently  deft  above  Ottowa  city  (late  Bytown).    An  opinion 

by  rivers  And  bear  picturesque  little  lakes  upon  prevails  in  Oanada  that  the  Ottowa  river  and 

their  dopes  or  snmmita,  while  brings  bnbblo  the  Oeorg^  bay  will  one  day  be  united,  by 

out  of  their  naked  heighte  or  scantily  covered  canalling  the  narrow  strip  of  land  that  divides 

steeps^  and  silvery  waterfidls  may   be   seen  a  principal  tributary  of  the  Ottawa  from  Lake 

throQgh    breaka  in   the  fbliage.     The   mcve  Nipisring,  and  improving  the  navigation  of  the 

level  parte  of  Upper  Oanada  abound  in  ereeka  Ottawa  and  French  rivers.    With  this  view, 

and  rivera,  even  where  amall  lakes  are  absent  toe  Oanadian  government  has  undertaken  a 

—After  toe  St  Lawrence,  toe  Ottawa,  one  or  survey  of  the  whole  line  of  water.    The  Gati- 

iti  trilmtaries,  is  toe  largest  river  in  Oanada.  neao,  which  empties  a  few  miles  below  Ottawa 

Hsvmg  ito  emboudiure  at  the  upper  extremity  city,  is  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  toe 

of  the  islattd  of  Montreal,  it  has  a  N.  W.  di*  Ottawa.    If  toe  Ottawa  is  sometimes  swelled 

reetion  for  a  distance  of  between  800  and  700  m. ;  up  in  the  lakes  which  it  traverses,  the  French 

official  estimatea,  which  aim  at  precision,  make  liver  consisto  of  little  else  toan  a  continuous 

it  Seo  ra.    It  drains,  in  ito  course,  by  toe  aid  of  ohidn  of  long,  narrow  lakes,  risin^p  by  gentle 

tribntariea,  an  area  of  from  70,000  to  80,000  elevations  one  above  anotoer,  having  for  con- 

•q.  m.    This  valley  forms  toe  most  extensive  necting  links  short  rsgida  or  fiills.    Through 

pine-prodoeing  region  in  toe  province ;   toe  this  lake-encumbered  river  toe  waters  of  Lake 

anppfiM  being  so  extensive  as  to  be  pracacally  Nipissing  glide  into  toe  Georgian  bay.  toere 

inexhaoitible.     Lumberers  had  penetrated  as  being  a  M  of  69  feet  in  toe  distance  of  69  m. 

ftr  np  the  stream  as  Lake  Temiscaming,  in  1846.  Lake  Nipissing,  which  has  fallen  8  feet  9  inches 

To  the  K  its  tributaries  are  separated  by  a  below  its  ancient  level,  has  an  elevation  of  647 

ridge  from  toose  of  the  Bsguenay,  with  which  feet  above  toe  level  of  the  sea  at  Three  Bivers, 

and  the  8t  Maurice  it  he^  in  the  height  of  toe  highest  point  on  the  8t  Lawrence  at  which 

land  which  divides  toe  waters  of  toe  6t  Law*  toe  tide  is  peroeptable.    The  Upper  Tront  lake^ 
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a  lea£^  tribntai^  of  the  Ottawa,  Has  an  ele*  tbe  Sagaenaj,  is  anotlier  large  tribiiitiyoftba 
ration  of  25  feet  above  Lake  NipiBsing,  witLin  St  Lawrenoe,  flowing  from  the  N.;  though  i 
8  m.  of  whioh  its  nearest  border  is  sitoated.  navigable  stream,  no  larger  craft  than  eaooei 
Thus,  in  order  to  obtain  a  navigable  passage  are  found  npon  its  waters.  The  Bide&n  hver, 
the  whole  distance  from  the  outlet  of  the  Ot-  which  fiiUs  into  Lake  Ontario  at  Kingstoo, 
tawa  to  the  Georgian  bay  through  Lake  running  in  an  inverse  dhwotion  to  ^e  St  Uv* 
Nipissing  and  tiie  French  river,  an  elevation  renoei  from  which,  near  its  month,  it  u  dirided 
of  672  feet  would  have  to  be  overcome  in  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  was  mads  nsTigiUt 
the  ascent  to  .the  Upper  Trout  hike,  and  for  nulitary  purposes,  as  far  as  Ottawa  dtj^br 
thence  to  Georgian  bay  a  fall  of  94  feet;  the  supplementary  aid  of  the  Bideaa  outL 
making  a  total  lockage  of  766  feet. — ^The  f^noh  The  work  was  undertaken  by  the  British  gov- 
river  has  4  known  distinct  outlets  in  the  N.  B.  emment,  and  oost  about  |7,500,000.  ub 
part.of  G^rffianbay,  the  widest  apart  of  whieh  canal  has  long  since  fallen  kito  ahaost  absohito 
are  separated  by  a  distance  of  14  or  15  nu,  and  disuse:  and  baa  recently  been  conveyed  to  tb« 
the  Indians  allege  that  there  is  another  to  the  Canadian  government,  who  wodd  not  kre 
W.  Along  its  whole  length,  eze^t  about  10  consented  to  assume  the  burden  of  its  maiotok- 
m.  of  the  upper  portion  near  Lake  ITipissing,  it  ance,  if  they  had  not  received  as  an  eqiiivabt 
has  2  channels,  separated  at  some  points  by  an  a  large  <)uantity  of  valn^e  ordmanoe  landL- 
interval  of  8  or  4  m.  The  occurrenoe  of  islands  The  penmsula  of  Upper  Canada,  though  vcQ 
in  the  lake^links  of  this  river  often  contraoto  watered  by  a  profiinon  of  small  atreama,  is 
the  channel  to  a  few  yards*  width.  From  its  aknost  entirely  destitute  of  navigable  riven 
outletaii  the  general  direction  of  the  river  is  KE.)  The  Thames,  which  falls  into  lake  StCUlr, 
but  its  course  ia  subject  to  oonaiderable  irreg*  is  navigable  for  propellers  as  ftr  ss  Chatham,! 
nlarities,  being  sometimes  in  the  N.  channel  distance  of  60  m.  The  G^and  river,  which  lilk 
nearly  due  W^  and  at  others  nearly  due  S.  into  Lake  Erie,  has  by  artificial  sids  heen  rea- 
Both  channels  are  interrupted  by  rapids  and  dered  navigable  for  small  craft  as  far  as  Bmtr 
fidLs.  rendering  necessary  in  the  ascent  of  tiie  ford.  Lake  Simcoei  marked  on  old  French  maps 
8.  channel  7  portages;  the  ascent  of  the  K,  Lao  Toronto,  lies  nearly  due  N.  of  Toroatotiod 
channel  is  less  difficut,  and  in  the  descent  only  may  be  said  to  form  the .  £.  limit  of  tha  pen- 
2  portages  are  necessary  in  either  channel.— «  insula^  It  has  a  length  of  40  and  a  breadth  o( 
The  8d  great  navigable  river  of  Canada  is  the  80  m.,  with  an  average  depth  of  185  feot  It  i> 
Saguenay,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  the  an«  divided  by  a  strait  from  Lake  Conchichii^co 
cient  port  of  Tadousac.  which  had  become  the  N.,  and  is  connected  by  means  of  the  lirtf 
noted  in  Europe  before  tne  foundation  of  Que-  Severn  with  Georgian  bay.  The  priiicipil 
bee.  As  it  lies  further  down  the  St^  Lawrence  rivers  which  fall  into  Lake  Huron  on  the  N.a» 
than  Quebea  it  was,  for  some  time  after  the  the  Thessalon,  the  Miadsaga»  the  Serpent,  the 
discovery  of  the  country,  often  visited  by  Spanish,  and  the  White  Fish  rivers.  Their 
French  vessels,  which  did  not  ascend  as  far  as  mouUis  fange  from  16  to  80  m.  apart  Of  ^ 
Quebec  The  river  has  an  average  width  of  5,  the.  Spanish  river  is  the  largeat;  it  is  ^ 
about  f  of  a  mile,  with  high  precipitous  banks  only  one  that  is  navigable,  and  even  it  ii  o^ 
presenting,  with  tne  tall  figures  and  dim  shadows  capable  of  fioating  craft  drawing  more  thia  i 
of  the  succession  of  mountains  which  extend  aa  feet;  by  such  vessels  it  is  navigsUs^B* 
fiir  as  the  range  of  vision  sweeps,  a  picture  The  White  Fish  river  consists  of  little  eiae  this 
of  grand,  desolate,  and  rugged  beauty.  It  is  navi«  a  series  of  lakes.  Its  upper  waters  have  aa  el^ 
gable  for  ships  of  the  line  as  far  as  Chioontimi,  tation  of  176M  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Mb»| 
a  distance  of  76  m.  At  this  pointy  the  ebb  and  kcka  has  2  outlets,  if  x)ot  more ;  it  travenei  * 
flow  of  the  tide  are  nearly  as  great  as  at  the  lakes  in  its  course,  and  has  8  for  its  head  vt- 
eonfinence  of  the  river  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  ters^  which  have  an  elevation  of  1,405^  M 
The  St  Maurice,  which  faUs  into  the  St  Law-  above  the  level  of  the  sea.— The  proTioce  s 
rence  on  the  N.,  atThree  Bivers,  has  been  sur-  traversed,  in  its  entiro  length,  by  a  moaptats 
veyed  a  distance  oA80  xn*  It  is  navigable  for  phain  which  divides  the  couikry  into  2  ff^ 
a  few  miles  at  its  mouth;  after  which  the  navi^  baona,  the  N.  and  the  8.  bamn,  of  ▼hiohtbi 
cation  is  interrupted  as  far  as  Grand  Piles,  a  former  is  tbe  more  considerable  in  the  b^ 
distance  of  44  m.  from  its  embouchure;  then  Part  of  the  country,  ai^d  the  leas  extensive  at- 
there  ia  another  navigable  stretch  of  75  m.,  on  lore  the  W.  fnmtier  is  approached.  Thia  isi^ 
which  a  steamer,  runs.  Lumbering  operations  to  whioh  the  name  of  the  Laurentian  "^^^^"^ 
have  been  carried  up  this  river  a  distance  of  has  been  given,,  runs  alonf^  the  N.  bsnk  of  tw 
160  m. ;  and  for  this  purpose  its  tribuU^es  have  St  Lawrence  river,  near  its  maigin,  f'^^^ 
been  explored  and  surveyed  through  an  area  of  lAbrador  ooast  to  Cape  Tonrment^  near  Qmtt 
over  14,000  sq.  m.  The  valley  drained  by  this  From  this  point,  the  range  recedes  N^  nmuoS 
river  is  as  large  as  the  whole  of  tkoUand ;  and  W  m.  behind  Quebec,  and  80  m.  bemod  Moo- 
it  is  estimated  to  contain  as  much  arable  land  treal  Thence,  following  the  line  of  the  OtUff| 
as  that  country..  Extensive  slides  and  booms  for  a  distance  of  160  m*  from  ^^m'^'^^ 
have  been  constructed  by  the  government  for  crosaes  that  river  at  Lao  dn  Chat;  thaft 
the  convenience  of  the  lumber  trade.  The  taking  the  opposite  direction  itretoma  b^  to 
^taamite  or  Beramis  .river^  situated  below  the  St  Lawrence^  a  litde  below  the  jMi&ft » 
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▼bioh  Lake  Ontnio  diadhnffes  ito  waten  into  ent — ^The  ro6k4bnnalioQ8  presfinfe  in  Canada 

that  river.     From  thla  pmnt  it  rana  in  a  oompriae  repreeentativaa  of  th»  azoio  and  lower 

K.  W.  direotian  to  the  8.  £.  extremity  of  paloozoio  diviaiona,  with  the  drift  deposit,  and 

QMXgianbay;  then  forming  the  £.ahoro  of  that  eome  erupted  masaea  of  granitio  ond  ^appean 

bij,  it  panes  beyond  to  lat.  47**  N. ;  whence,  .rocksw — Atoie  Ibrmatiam,  These,  inanasoend- 

tekiiig  a  W.  direction,  it  passes  Lake  Superior,  ing  order,  oomprise  the  Laarentian  and  the  Ho- 

and  nuB  in  a  N.  W.  direction  to  the  Polar  aea.  ronian  rooka  of  Canadian  j^ogists.    The  La^- 

Thii  raage  aroasea  tiie  St.  Lawrence  at  the  rentian  aeries  of  orystalhne  x^cks  oonstitatea 

pmnt  where  it  returns  to  it  after  crossing  the  the  oldest  formation  met  with  in  Canada.    It 

Ottawa;  and  the  Thousand  Islands,  which  uiere  eonrists  chiefly  of  micaceous  and  homblendio 

rtud  the  former  river,  may  possibly  be  consid-  gneiasi*  with  subordinate  strata  of  compact  feldr 

ered  aa  so  many  of  its  fragmenta.    Between  apar,  micai  and  talc  schist^  quartets,  crystalline 

thk  pohit  and  Lake  Champhun,  it  comprises  lunestone,  and  dolomite.    These  are  considered 

the  A^rondae  mountains.    On  the  S.  side  of  io  be  ancient  sedimentary  beds,  rendered  crys- 

the  St  lAwrenoe.  commendng  near  the  £.  talline  by  metamorphio  action*    Tliey  contain 

eztroznity  at  Gaspe,  ia  another  rapge  of  moun-  varioua  accidental  minerals,  as  garnet,  tour* 

tains,  ceoaidexab^  broken,  running  parallel  .maline,  augite,  ^i,  and  valuable  iron   ores, 

with  the  river,  and  paasii^,  higher  up  uirouffh  Here  and  there,  intrusive  masses  <^  granite  oo- 

the  Green  moontaina  of  Vermont,  into  ue  cur  among  the  aeries.    The  generu  direction 

hig^  range  of  the  AUeghaniep,  which  divide  of  this  formation  has  been  alroady  stated;  and 

the  waten  of  the  Ohio  firom  those  of  the  Atlaur  it  onlv  remains  to  add  that,  at  a  point  yf.  of 

tic    On  the  river  Chatte,  one  of  the  peaks  has  ^French  rive^  it  ia  Qverhud  by  ^o  Huronian 

an  elevation  of  8,768  feet,  and  a  apring  bubbles  formation.    It  appears  again  on  the  K  and  N. 

oat  within  a  short  distance  of  the  aummit.    At  ahore  of  lake  Superioi^  and  atretohes  far  up  to 

at>ioa  pdnlB  the  mountiuns  rise  to  an  elevation  .the  N.  and  W.  It  thus  occupies  by  hr  the  lareer 

d  2^669  Aet,  close  to  the  banka  of  thia  river,  portion  of  the  province.  Thia  formation^  havmg 

f^m  thia  pdnt  Notre  Dame  range  is  diaiant  a  general  N.  W .  and  S.  £.  direction  as  already 

hat  19  la.^  and  firom  the  most  elevated  peak  it  atated,  divides  the  province  into  two  great 

presents  a  wild  confiunon  of  mountains  cut  by  .baains--^the  S.  and  the  N.  baun.    These  Lau- 

nvifloi^  tbrough  which  the  waters  of  numerous  rentian  rooka  are  chiefly  of  importanoe  in 

lakes  and  qqiqgs  tumble  into  the  St.  Lawrenca  an  economic  point  of  view,  from  the  large  and 

The  Laarentian  series  of  mountains^  on  the  N«  va)aable  beda  of  iron  ore  principally  the  mag- 

ade  of  tbe  St.  Lawrence,  have  at  some  pointa  netic  oxide)  which  they  contain,  more  espo- 

aa  elevation  of  from  4|000  to  5,000  feet.    Thia  jcially  in,  the  townships  of  Bdmont,  Madoc,  and 

elevstion  ia  attained  between  Quebec  and  liike  HuIL   At  McNab  <m  the  Ottawa,  also,  and  otJ^er 

StJoha;  but  this  is  at  a  point  where  the  places,  red  ircm  ore  is  met  with;  and  among  the 

TiTeri,  induding  the  Jacques  Cartier,  are  8,000  other  economic  substances  of  this  formation, 

feet  abovo  the  level  of  tbe  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  we  mi^  dte  the  marbles  of  Amprior  and  Gren- 

genenl  tbo  range  is  much  lower.    The  height  ville,  the  larse  mica  plates  of  the  latter  localitv, 

of  laod  which  divides  the  confluents  of  the  QU  and  the  sulphate  of  bary ti|  of  Lanadowne,  Bath* 

Lawieaoe  teom  thoae  of  Hodaon*s  bay,  is  far  nrst|  and  locNab.    As  a  general  role,  we  dis- 

bom  preeenting  a  oontinnooa  mountain  range^  tricts  over  which  the  Laurentian  rocks  prevail 

89  was  until  recently  supposed.    It  consista  for  are  ill  adapts  for  agricultural  occupation.   Fer* 

the  DMSt  part,  of  a  ridge  of  table  land,  on  which  tile  aoils  can  onlv  be  expected  to  occur  in  asso* 

tha  flonroos  of  the  waters  which  run  N.  and  &  elation  with  the  beds  of  crystalline  limestone  or 

toteriook  and  overlap  one  another,  sometimea  deoomposins  feldspar,  belonging  to  the.aeriea. 

fir  conaidarahle  distances.    At  some  points  the  Overlying  tne  Laurentian  formation  along  the 

beigfata  have  now  been  ascertained  by  actual  K.ahoreof  Lake  Huron  and  many  pwts  of  Lake 

•orvey.    At  Portage  du  Prairie,  above  Lake  Superior,  various  elates,  sandstones,  and  coor 

Boperior,  the  elevation  is  1,498  feet  over  the  glomerates  occur,  with  a  few  bands  of  limestone^ 

fo^el  of  the  sea«    The  ridge  deoreaaea  in  height  ^nd  ^ck  intercalated  beda  of  trap.    To  these 

MfltwardL    The  higliest  point  in  the  penioaola  rocks,  collectively^  Sir  William  £.  Logan  has  ap- 

of  Upper  Canada,  along  the  line  of  the  Great  plied  the  name  of  the  Huronian  seriesb  Their  en« 

Western  railroad,  is  alxMit  TOO  feet  above  Lake  tire  thickness  amounts  in  places  to  about  12,000 

Oatario.    A  line  surveyed  on  the  plateau  of  feet    Nunierous  tn^  dikeS|  beside  the  interca- 

I^ie  Erie  ahowa  an  elevation  of  only.  200  ^t,  lated  Tnamoo  of  trap  already  mentioned,  traverse 

at  tbe  hlg^ieat  point,  over  liike  Ontttio. — Ber  these  rocks  at  mapy  localities-    The  ^hole  for- 

Bida  the  great  valleys  which  lie  to  the  K.  and  maUon  is  eminently  copper-bearing.    Native 

the  S.  of  the  Laurentian  series  of  mountdns,  oopper  is  found  in  it,  abcxit  Lake  Superior;  but 

there  are  aeveral  tranaverae  vaU^a,  formed  by  the  chief  metalUf^ua  deposits  occur  on  Lake 

^yvn  flowing  into  the  St  Lawrence  on  the  li.  Huron  (Bruce  minea,  Wallace  mines,  &c,\  and 

side,  tnok  aa  the  Soguenay,  the  St.  Maurice^  furnish  copper  pyritea,  purple  copper  pyrites^ 

aad  the  Ottawa.    The  Smenay,  for  aome  60  and  aulphide  of  copper,  in  great  abundance. — 

BL,  ia  a  walled  river,  and  presenta  no  valley  falaoBaie  IhrmatioM.    Griat  Southern  Baiin. 

till  tbe  pointa  of  Oraud  bay  and  Chicoutimi  ar^  It  baa  been  stated  above  that  the  prin<»pal  wa- 

niohad;  but  with  tbe  St  Maurica  it  ia  diffiwc^  tttHdiedorhlgh]aQdofthej4aurentiandistrict| 
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ninning  in  a  general  north-westerly  direction,  the  well-kiiown  Thorold  cement  is  obtihud, 

divides  the  province  into  2  great  basins,  the  S.  and  large  quantities  of  gypsum  are  exportad 

and  the  N.  basin.     Sir  William  £.  Logan  has  into  the  States,  from  Oaynga,  Oneida,  aaaotber 

shown  that  the  palffio^oio  rocks  of  the  S.  basin  townships  situated  upon  we  Onondaga  snmp 

admit  of  being  divided  naturally  into  2  subordi-  of  rocks.    Finally,  in  the  Devonian  rods  of 

nate  basins,  by  an  anticlinal  axis  which  runs  in  a  Enniskillen,  &c.,  many  petroleum  aprisgi  oo> 

north-easterly  direction  from  Lake  Ohamplain,  our,  and  also  some  valuable  deposits  of  sflpbi]* 

and  strikes  the  St  Lawrence  a  little  below  Que-  tum. — The  EuUm  Baain,    In  the  area  £.  of 

bee.  The  strata  W.  of  this  line  offer  a  remarkable  the  anticlinal  axis  alreadv  alluded  to,  tiie  rod 

contrast  to  those  on  the  other  or  E.  side.    Thej  divisions  comprise  the  TrenUjin.  limestoM,  tlM 

are  nearly  horizontal  and  follow  one  another  Hudson  river  group,  and  a  series  of  qTumoie 

conformably  from  the  lower  to   the   upper  sandstones  and  red  and  green  dialea,  mown  bj 

Silurian,  and  from  these   ktter  to   the  De-  the  name  of  the  Siller^  group.    This  graap  hii 

vonian  series.     In  the  E.  basin,  on  the  con-  not  been  recognized  m  the  W.  portion  oif  th« 

trarv,  the  rocks  are  much  disturbed,  and  are  province.    In  the  E.  it  forms  almost  thaentin 

rendered  crystalline  in  many  places  by  met-  line  of  the  S.  shore  of  the  St  Lawrenoe.  lti> 

amorphio  agency.    Beside  which,  there  is  a  succeeded  unconfonnably  in  Gasp^  by  appv 

want  of  conformability  between   the   lower  Silurian  limestones,  followed  by  an  enonnov 

and  the  upper  Silurians ;  and  also,  as  occur*  thickness  of  sandstones  and  diales  beloagiog  to 

ring  in   Gasp^,  between   the  Devonian  and  the  Devonian  formation.    On  these  DeToaia 

the  carboniferous  strata. — The  Weetem  Bonn,  rocks,  also  in  unconformable  stratifioatioD,  rat 

The  rock  groups  of  this  basin  comprise  tiie  about  8,000  feet  of  coarse  sandstones,  itpre 

lower  and  upper  ffllurians,^and,  in  the  western  eenting  the  lower  portion  of  the  oarfooniferou 

peninsula,  a  portion,  also,  of  the  Devonian  group.    More  inland,  as  in  the  eastern  (owa* 

formation.  In  an  ascending  order  wo  have,  first  ships,  many  of  the  beds  belonging  to  the  Hod* 

the  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  lowest  of  the  fos-  son  river  and  Sillery  groups  have  undtf|0Qt 

oliferous  rocks;  then  the  calciferons  sand  rock;  remarkable  alterations.     They  are  oonTCtted 

the  ChazT limestone;  the  bird's-eye,  Bh&ckriv-  into  micaceous,  chloritio,  and  taloose  schist^ 

er,  and  Trenton  limestones ;  the  bituminous  and  also  into  serpentines  and  various  feldspith- 

slaty  strata  called  the  Utica  schist ;  and  the  io  and  homblendic  rocks.     The  more  ifflpor> 

series  of  shales  and  sandstones,  with  subordi-  tant  economic  mineraJs  of  this  metanon^ 

nate  limestone  beds,  termed,  collectivelv,  the  region  comprise  chiefly  the  iron  ores  of  Boitoa 

Hudson  river  group.    These  form  the  lower  and  Brome ;  the  60  feet  bed  of  magnetio  vA 

Silurians,  developed  chiefly  alonff  tho  St.  Law-  titaniferous  iron  ore  of  Beauce  and  Yaodreoil; 

renoe,  from  a  short  distance  below  Quebec,  the  chromic  iron  ore  of  Bolton  and  Ham;  tho 

around  the  river  Ottawa,  and  in  the  country  argentiferous  copper  pvrites  of  Upton ;  tbo  v- 

between  Lake  Ontario  and  Georgian  bay.    The  gentiferous  galena  of  the  Ohaudidre  valley ;  u^ 

Trenton  limestone   covers   the   widest   area,  native  gold,  diffused  over  a  wide  area.  M<f 

and  is  of  the  most  importance.    The  upper  nesite,  fine  marble,  slate,  Aw.,  occur  aho  in  the 

Silurians  begin  with   the  Medina  sandstone,  district    In  this  region,  likewise,  and  extea^ 

which    sweeps   from  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  ing  into  the  western  basinj  are  many  erapm 

Ontario,  in  a  thin  band,  by  Queenstown,  Ham-  masses  of  igneous  rock,  formmg  the  pictaiei^ 

ilton,  Ac.,  to  the  W.  of  Owen  sound.    This  mountains  of  Tamaska,Sheffora,  Brome,  BekttL 

is  followed,  still  fhrther  to  the  W.,  by  the  Montreal,  &c.--rA«Zi!rt/lafu2^ain^ibfi^ 

Clinton  and  Niagara  group  of  shales  and  lime-  tion»,    Iliick  deposits  of  clay  and  sand,  vw 

stones.    Next  comes  the  Onondaga  group,  etill  boulders  or  transported  masses  of  gn^nold  lad 

to  the  W.,  with  its  valuable  gypsum  depiosits.  other  rocks,  cover  the  formations  of  both  tht 

Then  follows  the  conchiferous  limestone,  occu-  eastern  and  western  badns  in  most  parts  of  th^ 

pying  a  large  portion  of  the  K.  shore  of  Lake  |>rovince.    These  deposits  belong  to  the  trutt- 

Erie,  and  an  equally  lam  portion  of  the  shores  tional  period  between  the  close  of  the  teitii^ 

of  Lake  Huron.    This  doses  the  Silurian  series,  and  the  commencement  of  the  present  epoch. 

Of  the  succeeding  Devonian  rocks  one  division.  They  contain  some  valuable   eoQuomie  ff^ 

that  of  the  Hamuton  shales,  a  series  of  bitumi-  stances,  chiefly  beds  of  1>off  iron  ore^  ai  io  the 

nous  slaty  rocks,  is  alone  developed  to  any  ex-  Three  Rivers  district  and  in  the  ooonty  tf 

tent  in  western  Canada.    It  oovers  abroad  area  Norfolk,  on  Lake  Ene ;  likewise,  sfaeil  v^ 

in  the  counties  of  Lambton^  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  peat    The  clays  of  London,  Toronto,  Oo- 

and  Kent    Here  and  there  it  has  been  found  bourg,  Elngston,  and  other  places  yidd,  im 

to  underlie  small  patches  of  the  Chemung  and  good  white  bricks. — The  Nofiihem  Satm.  Tv 

Portage  group,  so  largely  developed  in  the  ad-  basin,  as  already  stated,  lies  to  the  K.  of  us 

Jacent  peninsula  of  Michigan.    Most  of  these  high  land  or  water-shed  which  travenee  the 

rocks  ]^eld  good  building  materials.    Litho-  Laurentian  district  in  a  general  N.  Tf  .  ffljj^ 

graphic  stone  also  occurs  in  the  Chazy  limestone,  tion.    Its  geology  is  still  veiy  obscure.  !» 

especially  around  Marmora ;  and  tiie  same  di-  formations  known  to  occur  within  its  arts 

vision  has  likewise  furnished  some  good  marble,  oomprise  the  Laurentian  series,  the  Hnrtfu** 

The  Trenton  limestone  has  also  yielded  marble  rocks,  and  the  upper  aUurians.     The  J0|^ 

of  exoellent  quality.    From  the  Niagara  group  rilurian  ayatem  has  not  yet  been  ncoffomX 
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beooe  the  iitferamoe  of  Sir  William  E.  Logan,  village,  the  brigbt^inned  spirea  of  the  Oatholio 
that  the  higfa  range  of  Laiirentian  country,  from  churchea  rising  above  the  white  houses  and 
thd  coist  of  Labrador  to  the  Arctio  ocean,  forma  glistening  in  the  sun,  at  regular  and  not  distant 
the  N.  limita  of  the  lower  silurian  sea. — ^The  intervals.  Since  the  conquest,  partly  from  an* 
totAl  amount  of  public  lands  in  Tipper  and  tipathy  of  race  which  shrunk  from  a  contact 
Lower  Canada,  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov-  with  the  original  French  colonists,  and  partly 
erament,  is  about  175,000,000  acres,  of  which  because  the  knds  along  Lake  Ontario  and  in  the 
i  little  over  6,000,000  acres  have  been  survey*  upper  peninsula  invited  settlement  by  their 
ed.  Much  of  the  remainder  has  been  but  im-  superior  fertility  and  a  less  rigorous  dimate, 
perfectly  explored.  The  quantity  of  lands  in  the  new  bands  of  English  oolonufts  who  follow* 
the  hands  of  private  individuals  is  over  84,000.-  ed  in  the  footsteps  of  Wolfe  wended  their  way 
000  acres.  The  crown  land  d^Mirtment  esti-  westward.  These  causes  have  ever  once  con- 
mates  the  extent  of  the  area  dramed  by  tibe  St.  tinned  to  influence  the  immigrant  population ; 
Lawrence  river  and  its  tributaries  at  210,441,-  and  the  result  is,  that  while  the  western  penin- 
625  acres.  The  territorial  extent  of  Lower  aula  is  all  taken  up,  the  fine  valley  of  tne  St. 
Canada  b  much  greater  than  that  of  Upper  Maurice,  with  its  8,500,000  fertile  acres, 
Csnada,  the  former  comprising  184,412,800  with  the  exception  of  the  devastations  of  the 
acres,  and  the  latter,  within  the  water-shed  (tf  lumberer,  was^  until  the  last  few  years,  left  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  77,606,400  its  original  barbarism.  Below  Kingston,  very 
acres.  These  figures,  though  official,  are  neces-  little  autumn  wheat  is  sown,  the  climate  being 
sarily  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth ;  for  unsuited  to  its  production,  and  spring  wheat 
precise  accuracy  must  be  impossible  so  long  as  almost  exduaively  prevails.  Attempts,  not  en- 
the  N.  bonndaiy  of  the  province  is  undeter-  tirely  unsuccessful,  have  been  made  to  grow 
mined.  The  undisposed  of  surveyed  lands  of  autumn  wheat  in  the  valley  of  the  Saguenay,  at 
the  crown  in  Lower  Canada  lie  chiefly  in  the  Ohicoutimi ;  but  they  prove  nothing.  On  the 
valley  of  the  Saguenay,  in  the  rear  of  the  adgn-  Esconmaina  river,  below  the  Saguenay,  good 
ioriea^  on  the  Ottawa  and  its  tributaries,  and  crops  of  all  kinds  of  grain  have  been  raised. 
on  the  8.  side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  between  the  Similar  experiments  are  now  being  made  with 
settled  seignoriea  and  the  line  which  divides  aucoess,  in  the  oounty  of  Ohicoutimi,  nearly  as 
the  province  from  New  Brunawick  and  the  far  N.  as  Lake  St.  John.  What  proportion  of 
state  of  Maine.  A  small  portion  also  remains  the  176,000,000  acres  of  orown  lands  yet  undis- 
in  that  part  of  the  country  which  is  known  as  posed  of  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  comes  un- 
the  Eastern  Townships.  The  unsold  surveyed  der  the  term  arable,  must  necessarily  be  un- 
hods  of  Fpper  Canada  lie  principally  In  what  known  till  a  much  larger  portion  of  it  has  been 
is  sometimes  called  central  Canada,  in  rear  of  aurveyed.  The  N.  basin  is  attracting  settle- 
tbe  frontier  settlements  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  ment  on  the  upper  Saguenay.  The  peninsula 
between  the  Ottawa  river  and  the  Geoi^iaa  of  Gaspd,  which  is  as  large  as  that  of  Denmark, 
baj,  and  N.  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  and  which  liea  advantageously  with  reroect  to 
The  vestem  peninsula,  which  for  a  consid-  Europe,  has  been  much  neglected.  The  S. 
enble  time  absorbed  almost  all  the  immi-  portions  of  it  are  sheltered  by  the  mountains  of 
gntioa  the  country  received,  is  now  held  Notre  Dame.  S.  of  thia  range  ia  an  irregular 
almost  entirely  by  private  individuals.  With  plateau  of  table  land,  having  an  elevation  of 
•a  excellent  soil,  well  suited  to  tilie  produo-  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet,  varying  in  width  from 
tioQ  of  every  kind  of  grain,  and  growing  10  to  80  m.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  mountains, 
wiieat  ia  great  abundance,  it  presents  scarcely  the  valley  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ia 
•Qj  wsste,  and  a  very  hirge  proportion  of  it  ia  settled  aa  fiur  aa  the  river  St.  Anne.  At  thia 
•heady  under  culUvation.  It  has  been  justly  river  tlie  range  divides ;  a  branch  running  to 
feevded  as  the  garden  of  Canada;  the  good  the  S.  for  some  distance,  and  then  advancing  to 
umaence  of  the  surrounding  bodies  of  water  the  shore  at  Mont  Louis,  continues  K,  its  alti- 
WinoQiiin^  with  the  natural  richness  of  the  tude  declining  till  it  terminates  in  Cape  Gasp4. 
nil  The  hue  of  settlements  extends  from  the  The  valleys  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  genenuly 
mer  St  Anne,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  St.  Law-  present  a  rich  soil,  fk'ee  from  stones ;  but  the 
>e&ce,  to  the  W.  extremity  of  the  E.  shore-  of  inequalities  of  surface  form  an  obstacle,  not  in- 
lake  Huron  proper.  The  valley  of  the  St  Law-  aurmountable,  perhaps,  to  settlement  The 
reooe,  heinff  most  accessible,  was  naturally  first  ateepness  of  the  hill  sidee^  even  where  the 
settled;  and  until  tiie  conquest  of  the  country  mountmns  do  not  extend,  is  often  such  as  to 
y  the  English,  nearly  a  century  ago,  the  set-  put  ccdtivation  out  of  the  Question.  That  por- 
tkments  of  the  French  were  principally  con-  tion  of  the  W.  border  of  the  peninsula  which 
floed  to  the  banks  of  that  river ;  the  banks  fronts  on  the  oounty  of  Bonaventure,  presents 
^  the  Detroft  formed  almost  the  only  exoep-  a  surface  and  soil  as  favorable  for  settlement 
tioo.  Oa  the  St  Lawrence,  the  subdivision  of  as  any  other  portion  of  Lower  Canada,  where 
ths  land  haa  been  carried  to  as  great  an  extent  public  lands  are  available.  Good  crops  of  ez- 
tt  in  most  count#»^  of  Europe— to  a  fhr  ceUent  grain  can  here  be  raised  at  an  elevation 
Plater  extent  than  m  Enghmd;  and  the  result  of  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  it 
^  that  for  hundreda  of  miles,  the  banks  of  the  has  been  stated  on  ofiElcial  authority  that,  with 
liver  present  the  appearance  of  a  oontinuoua  equal  oultivatioD,  the  produce  ia  SK)  per  oent 
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greater  here  than  in  other  pktto  of  Lower  These  imoclatlbDBeprQng  out  of  fhegngirioM 

anada.    Wheat  raised  in  this  penhisola  was  oharacter  of  the  French  Canadian  popolstioiL 

classed  high  enoogh,  at  the  Paris  ezposition  in  Aocnstomed  to  a  regokrly  organised  society, 

1865,  to  obtain  honorable  mention.    Tlie  oli-  thej  havo  no  taste  for  isolation,  and  wlien  tbe; 

mate,  except  on  the  ooast^  which  is  exposed  to  more  into  the  wilderness,  which  thej  dowith 

the  cold  winds  and  fogs  of  the  goli^  is  everjr  war  tiie  greatest  relactanee,  and  not  nntil  the  pito- 

as  &vorable  as  at  Quebec,  and  the  winter  mild-  nal  estate  has  been  sobjected  to  the  idomot 

er.  Above  the  Restlgouoh^  there  are  about  110  snbdivision  which  will   afford  a  chanoe  of 

m.  of  coast  nnsnrreyed.    Sqaatters  have  spread  hnmble  subsistence,  thejr  wish  tocany  dieeotin 

tfaemselTes  owr  )-  of  the  distance.     A  con-  frame-work  of  the  old  society  with  them,  the 

siderable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  thia  regular  parish,  the  chnroh,  and  the  priest  being 

peninsula  are  engaged  in  fishing;  th^  confine  essential  constituents. — ^Betw«en  the  fiagoeuf 

themselves  principuly  to  the  wore,  the  deep  and  Three  Rivers  very  little  land  has  ben  m^ 

sea  and  mackerel  fisheries  being  abandoned  to  veyed,  in  the  rear  of  the  settled  selgniorieit  os 

American  enterprise. — Of  the  interior  of  the  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.    The  townshipi 

county  of  Tadousao,  whidi  extends  on  the  N.  near  Quebec  contain,  on  the  slcfpes  of  the  Un* 

bank  of  the  6t  Lawrence,  fh>m  the  £.  boun-  r^itian  range,'  some  good  hard-wood  land.  Hm 

dary  of  the  province  to  the  Sagoenay  river,  a  deep  streams  that  intersect  this  range  fonn  bo 

distance,  following  the   coast  line,  of  about  wide  valleys^  and  there  is  little  alluvial  soil  oo 

600  m.,  but  litde  is  kiown.    It  covers  an  area  their  banks.  Between  the  St  Maurice  and  Mob* 

about  twice  as  large  as  Scotland.    Its  features  treal,  the  hard-wood  hmd  on  the  Lanrentitt 

are  mountainous  and  rugged ;  it  is  watered  by  slope  becomes  lighter ;  in  the  vaOeys,  atthdr 

large  rivers,  and  in   some  places  bears  an  base,    sand  and  day  prevail,  and  there  m 

abundance  of  pine  timber ;  the  latter  fact  af-  broaner  alluvial  flats  along  the  streams.— FWun 

Ibrding  evidence  that  it  is  capable  Of  producing  Cape  Ghatte  to  Mitis,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 

grain.    Over  the  greater  part  of  this  extensive  St  Lawrence,  no  considdraUe  quantity  of  n^ 

region,  the  Esquimaux  is  supreme.     Hunters  cant  lands  occurs.    The  reverse  is  true  of  tbe 

tell  of  a  hard-wood  region  bordering  on  the  oountry  from  the  Ohaudidre  and  the  Keo&ebec 

Saguenay  country. — ^The  valley  of  Uie  river  road  to  Mitis.    Within  this  stretch  there  v  i 

Saguenay  covers  an  area  of  27,000  sq.  m.,  and  tract  of  country,  between  Uie  rear  of  the  wgD* 

is  estimated  to  oontahi  over  8,600,000  acres  of  lories  on  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  sontiiea 

arable  land,  lying  chiefly  in  the  N.  interior  boundary  of  the  province,  900  m.  long,  u 

basin  which  has  Lake  St  John  for  its  centre ;  it  from   12   to  40  m.   wide.     It  contaiiifl  om 

is  known  as  the  upper  Saguenay.    It  is  pro-  1,000,000  acres  of  surveyed  lands  unsold;  and i 

tected  fh>m  the  fogs  and  cold  winds  of  the  gidf  larger  quantity  still  baa  yet  to  be  sorrojed. 

by  the   mountains    of    St   Marguerite   and  Being  out  longitudinally  in  the  centre  bj  the 

other  high   lands.    To  the  S.  the   range  of  mountains  of  Kotre  Dame,  which  here  rise  is 

Laurentian  mountains,  rising  in  places  to  an  scattered  and  detached   groupe,  oonsldenlili 

unusual  height,  renders   the  oountry,  to  the  ix>rtions  of  it  are  rugged  and  poor,  the  noo* 

width  of  from  60  to  80  m.,  almost  valueless^  tain  summits  sometimes  rising  over  4^000  M 

and  until  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  were  followed,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  best  soil,  whidi 

it  was  almost  utterly  inaccessible.    A  practi-  is  oovered  with  hard-wood,  ooonrs  in  the  (le* 

cable  line  of  road  has.  however,  at  length  been  preasions  which  intervene  between  the  differeot 

found.     Protected    oy   the    high    mountain  elevations  of  the  series.    The  best  bmds  oeeor 

ranges,  the  valleys  and  table  lands  en|oy  a  along  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  SotM. 

milder  climate  than  the  settlements  on  the  St  To  these  interior  lands  6  leading  rosds  hiTO 

lAwrence,  2®  fruiherS.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  been  made  by  the  government — ^In  the  seit 

6t  John,  the  climate  is  said  to  be  less  severe  section  of  country  westward,  whidi  heo  Y" 

than  at  Quebec.    It  is  not  yet  ascertained  how  tween    the    Cliaudidre     and    the  Ricbeli^ 

far  N.  in  the  interior  valleys  successful  cultiva-  rivers,  in  the  rear  of  the  seigniories  oo  tU 

tion  is  possible.    Almost  every  descriptbn  of  St  Lawrence,  and  which  is  known  as^  »* 

agricultural  produce  has  been  grown  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  the  mountsios  of  Notre 

neighborhooa  of  Lake  St  John.     The  Sag-  Dame  again  present  themsdves  in  the  earned 

nenay,  to  which  attention  has   of  late  years  tached  and  fragmentaij  shape,  bdng  oat  tna»' 

been  directed  by  colonization  sodeties  in  Lower  versely  by  the  vallevs  formed  by  the  Cbin- 

Canada,  already  produces  grain  beyond  the  dito  and  the  St  Frauds  riveriw    Hen^ 

wants  of  its  population.-Oolonization  sodeties  valley  of  the  St  Lawrence,  on  the  8.  ^^''^ 

form  a  curious  feature  in  the  social  and  political  about  20  m.  wide ;  and  the  hiHy  conatiy,  wma 

economy  of  Lower  Canada.    They  are,  in  &ct^  presents  here  and  there  summ^  ^^li? 

Joint  stock  farming  assodations,  with  a  share  nigh,  has  a  width  of  about  80  m.    To  tw  & 

capital  and  all  the  machinery  of  a  directory  and  lies  a  valley,  parallel  to  the  great  ^^^3^^. '^ 

general  management    There  is  one  at  Quebec,  St  Lawrence,  about  80  m.  hi  width,  ^^^^^ 

another  at  L'lslet,  and  a  8d  in  Eamouraska.  by  the  Ohaudidre  and  the^t  IVands.   I|  ^ 

That  of  Quebec  has  chosen  for  the  scene  of  its  an  advantage  over  the  vaUey  of  the  ^^T 

operations  the  rear  part  of  the  county  of  Mont-  rence  in  point  of  position,  lying  ^^^Jv^ 

magny,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  favored  by  a  protecting  range  of  Droc*" 
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momitii&stotiieK.    This  Beotfon Is  about  th^  Aborethedty  <tf  Ottawa.   Tbis  stHp,  as  weU  as 

Qolj  point  in  Lower  Oanada  which  an  Ekiglish-  th6  islandB  of  Oalnmet  and  AUnmette,  of  which 

speiidiig  pofHiktioa  has  oocnpied.    There  re-  the  soil  is  similar  in  qnality,  has  for  the  most 

main    kss  than  1,000,000  acres  of  surveyed  iMirt  passed  into  the  hands  of  priyateindiyidnala. 

Isndsmidispoeed  g(  and  a  stin  less  qnantity  lo  be  Behind  and  above  this  strip,  the  conntr  j  bcH 
BOTTeyed,  A  oonsiderable  number  of  sqnatten  oomes  billy  and  even  occasionally  monntainona. 
have  gone  upon  the  surveyed  portion,  and  of  The  ezjdoration  into  the  interior  has  here  been 
vbat  is  not  sold  or  occupied,  thereisajrood  very  imperfect,  the  country  being  altogether 
deal  of  waste.  The  general  character  of  the  nnlmown  at  a  distance  of  70  m.,  except  on 
coontry  is  gently  undulating,  eiEcept  on  the  the  rivera  Du  lievre  and  Oatinean.  It  is  de- 
banks  <^  the  riversu  where  there  are  eztenriva  seribed  as  being  in  manv  places  steep,  rocky, 
flats  of  inferior  soiL  •  Some  idea  of  the  pic-  and  stony,  76  per  cent  of  it  being  imflt  for  cul- 
toreaqine  character  of  this*  section  of  ocfun*  tivation :  and  whatever  there  is  of  good  occura 
try  may  be  obtained  from  the  &ct,  that  from  in  such  detached  portions  as  onl  v  to  be  avail- 
one  potat,  ^e  summit  of  Oxford  mountain^  able  for  agricnltnral  purposes  in  connection 
wMeh  has  an  elevation  of  over  4,000  feet  above  with  the  surrounding  lumber  trade.  Up  the 
the  St  Lawrence,  no  less  than  18  small  lakes  Gatinean  river  140  ra.,  nine  becomes  scarce  and 
can  be  seen. — ^The  valley  of  the  St  IDuuice  then  disappears  entirely.  Some  parts  of  the 
is  officially  estimated  to  oontun  8,500,000  npper  valley  of  this  river  are  covered  wiUi 
acres  of  arable  land.  Ktuated  on  the  N.  side  poplar  and  beech,  alternating  with  pine ;  others 
of  the  Bt  Lawrence,  midway  between  the  cities  present  nothing  but  sterile  rocks  ana  precipitous 
of  Quebec  and  Ifontreal,  its  position  is  in  many  hills.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Gatineau,  as  well 
re^yectsihvontble,  commanding  readv  communi'-  as  that  of  the  river  Du  Lievre,  contains  excellent 
cation  vFtth  Upper  Ganada,  the  United  States,  and  agricultural  lands.  The  settlements  on  the  Gfr> 
Europe.  Up  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  value  of  tineau  will  soon  extend  a  distance  of  100  m.-^ 
this  nne  territory  was  almost  entirdy  unknown,  The  extensive  district  lying  between  the  Otta^ 
both  to  the  people  and  the  government  The  wa  river  on  its  S.  W.  side,  and  the  Georgian 
immediate  wa  of  the  river  in  some  places  con*  bay,  is  the  one  to  which  settlement  is  now 
tain  poor  scnl ;  but  at  A  distance  of  2  or  8  miles^  chiefly  directed.  Extending  200  m.  above  the 
hif^  ridgea  of  heavily  timbered  land  present  city  of  Ottawa,  and  having  a  base  N.  of  the 
themaelvea.    In  other  places  the  banks  of  the  frontier  settlements  of  Lake  Ontario  of  equal 

ver  are  of  the  most  fertile  soil.    In  the  track  extent,  its  width  at  the  upper  end  is  about  100 

of  the  lumberman,  the  former  has,  as  usual,  m.    It  contains  large  tracts  of  fertile  land,  is  not 

followed ;  and  good  wheat  and  othcn*  descrip-  cut  by  mountains,  and  produces  a  great  variety 

tions  of  giain  have  been  grown.    Above  some  of  timber.    This  district  has  been  distlnguiahea 

of  the  branches  of  the  river  rise  fine  stretches  of  into  white  pine  and  red  pine  and  hardwood 

tableland.  In  one  place,  a  settlement  of  14mQes  countries,  owing  to  the  prevalence,  in  different 

saddenly  spmuff  up  along  a  road  opened  by  the  pJaocs,  of  those  different  descriptions  of  timber. 

government    fiideed,  until  recently,  one  of  the  The  white  pine  countxr  lies  to  the  E.,  and  the 

peat  obatades  to  the  progress  of  settlement  in  red  pine  immediately  W.  of  it.    The  soil  of 

Lower  Canada  has  be^  the  want  of  roads.    In  the  rod  pine  country  Is  sandy  and  poor,  gravd- 

ooe  part  of  the  district  in  question,  the  woods  ly  or  stony,  with  a  rujgged,  uneven,  and  rocky 

bave  been  devastated,  for  a  huge  distance,  by  surface.    The  other  division  contains  a  mixture 

fire.    Settlements  have  within  the  last  few  years  of  good  and  tolerable  land,  generally  fit  for 

been  formed  at  several  ]>oints.    Large  rivers,  agricultural  purposes.    Excepting  where  tracts 

lakes,  alternations  cf  alluvial  and  table  land,  the  of  hard  wood  land  occur  at  intervals,  the  red 

sbaence  of  elevations  rising  to  the  importance  pine  country  is  pronounced,  on  official  authority, 

of  moimtains,  the  Laarentian  range  excepted,  unfit  for  settlement    W.  of  these  two  divi* 

heavy  timber  of  which  pine  forms  a  lai^ge  pro«  sions  lies  the  hard  wood  country.    Among  the 

portion,  ar^  among  tlie  principal  features  of  this  timber  which  gives  its  ntoie  to  this  section  are 

extensive  valley.    The  richest  soil  is  to  be  found  interspersed  bdts  of  red  pine,  the  white  having 

on  the  aUnvial  banks  of  the  lakes  and  riverS|  totally  disappeared.     This  strip  extends  W.  at 

snd  in  the  <^her  lower  grounds,  which  occa«  one  point  75  m.,  and  has  a  length  of  180  m. 

siooally  merge  into  swamp.    There  are  some  from8.E.toN.W.    Between  this  strip  and  .the 

Uxoovm  mineral  mings.    In  the  pine  forests,  Georsian  bay  lies  a  belt  of  from  20  to  80  m.  in 

1,0001,000  square  roet  of  red  and  white  pine  are  breadth,  of  barren  soil,  frequently  terminating 

sometitiies   prepared  during  a  winter.     But  in  naked  rock  near  the  shores  of  the  bay.  To  the 

thia  boainess  has  only  Just  conmienced,  the  ter-  S.,  near  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  the 

ritory  having  been  open  to  commerce  barely  0  Ottawa  from  those  which  flow  directly  into  the 

yeara, — The  great  v^ey  of  the  Ottawa  contains  St  Lawrence,  belts  of  poor,  rugged,  stony  land, 

a  settled  population  of  not  over  120,000  souls,  about  20  m.  in  width  and  unfit  for  settlement. 

The  settlements  have  not  extended  over  80  m.  occur. — ^Between  Lake   Nipiasing    and  Lake 

above  the  d^  of  Ottawa;  and  they  exbt  in  the  Opeongo,  about  f  of  the  land  is  fit  for  culti- 

pToportionof  twotooneontheS.W.  sideofthe  vation;  the  timber  being  for  the  most  part 

river.    On  the  K.  E.  side  a  strip  from  4  to  Om.  hard  wood.     This  whole   region  of  country 

wide  of  low  land,  ofgood  quality,  extends  120  m.  between  the  Ottawa  river  and  the  Georgian 
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bay  18  veil  watered,   and  the  rlTera   afford  tenrene,  many  eactenaiir^  valleys  of  eioaQot 

mucli  hydraulio  power.     Altogether,  it  is  the  land,  well  adapted  for  setUemeot    Anderonm 

best   district  of  country  £.   of  Lake  Horon  the  more   ragged  and  leas  prolifio  partkni 

for  agricultural  purposes.    A  railroad  to  con-  groves  of  fine  pine  timber  are  fieqaentlj  nut, 

nect  the  Ottawa  with  the  Georgian  baj  has  and  indications  of  mineral  wealth  preaenttheiih 

been  prelected ;  and  the  government  has  grant-  selves.    The  government  surveyor,  by  wboo 

ed  a  wide  strip  of  land,  on  each  side,  toward  this  extensive  seotion  of  ooontry  Las  been  tnv* 

its  construction.   This  grant  was  made  in  1856,  ersed,   recommends   that  setdements  ahoold 

but  the  railroad  has  not  yet  been  commenced,  commence  at  the  west  and  be  carried  don 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  it  to  Quebec.    On  the  eastward.    The  finest  luid  in  the  whole  dii- 

K.  and  W.  of  Lake  Nipissing,  tiie  land  is  good ;  tance  occurs  from  the  rear  of  the  village  oif  Ste. 

but  on  the  French  river  it  is  rocky  and  barren.  Marie,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  theBittcbee> 

The  timber  trade  of  the  Ottawa  is  immense,  wana  bay.  and  oti  the  £.  by  the  Min^ttgi 

During  the  9  years  from  1848  to  1856  inclusive,  river.    It  is  easy  of  access  from  Lakes  Superior 

04,500,000  sq.  feet  of  white  pine  was  sent  from  and  Huron  and  die  river  Ste.  Marie.    The  tiIo* 

the  upper  Ottawa  to  Quebec ;  25,590,000  cubic  able  cooper  mines  on  the  K.  shore  of  Lake  8e- 

feet  of  red  pine,  which  predominates  over  the  perior  nave  been  almost  entirely  n^lected,  vbH    ' 

white,  and  2,286,690  feet  of  other  timber.   The  much  has  yet  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  explcn-    I 

whole  amount  cut  during  that  period  would  tion  before  the  extent  of  the  mineral  veiltk    : 

M  little  short  of  800,000,000  feet   It  has  been  can  be  known.    The  Indians  appear  to  poses    ' 

calculated  that  there  is  available  in  the  vallev  some  secrets  regarding  the  mines;  but  thej   j 

of  the  Ottawa  about  48,000,000  tons  of  su<m  persistently  refuse  to  disclose  them,  hsTiog  a    j 

timber  as  is  now  taken  to  market,  and  about  vague  fear  of  the  consequences  of  their  doiaf    j 

180,000,000  tons  of  smaller  mze.     In  other  so,  as  if  they  were  conscious  of  the  vroofs    ; 

words,  the  existing  growth,  without  making  which  the  Spaniards  inflicted  on  their  nee  in    ; 

any  allowance  for  additions,  would  support  a  South  and  Central  America  and  the  West  Indk    ; 

trade  equal  to  that  now  carried  on  for  a  cen-  islands,  in  compelling  them  to  perfom  tbe 

tory  to  come. — ^The  westernmost  section  of  the  labor  of  slaves  in  the  gold  mines,  and  dreided    ' 

province,  comprised  within  the  vaUey  of  the  a  similar  fate.    N.  of  Lake  Huron  the  hills  oeei- 

St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  lies  on  Uie  N.  of  sionally  attain  an  elevation  of  fr(nn400to70Q 

Lakes  Huron  and  Superior ;  having  a  length  of  feet  above  the  lake.    The  surikoes  of  thesefaib 

410  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  French  river  on  are  ^nerally  rounded,  but  occaeionaHy  ihfj 

the  E.,  to  Pigeon  river  on  tlie  W.    Its  unoer-  exhibit  rugged  escarpments  with  sorfsoes « 

tain  breadth  is  estimated  at  160  m.,  and  its  naked  rock.  The  slopes  are  often  gentle,  end  tbe 

area  is  about  84,000  sq.  m.  Following  the  coast  valleys  wide,  the  sou  of  the  latter  being  either 

line,  the  length  is  600  m.,  of  which  150  m.  are  on  a  fine  sandy  loam  or  a  deep  deposit  of  deoom- 

Lake  Huron  and  the  river  Ste.  Marie,  and  420  on  posed  vegetable  matter,  with  the  eobaoil  o( 

Lake  Superior.    The  N.  shore  of  Lake  Superior  olue  clay.    The  valleys  are  sometimes  crooeA 

presents  a  bold,  rugged  coast,  of  which  the  by  ridges,  varying  in  height  from  40  to  IM 

cliffs  and  eminences  vary  from  800  to  1,800  feet.    The  valley  of  the  Spanish  river  preseoli 

feet  in  height    It  presents  great  diversity  of  important  facilities  for  settlement;  alltheli&i 

scenery  in  these  varying  heights,  which  rise  being  of  good  qualitv  or  bearing  a  rich  cropitf 

dose  upon  the  margin  of  the  lake,  deep  indent-  excellent  pine,  for  which  a  ready  marketing 

ations,  sheltered  coves,  and  clusters  of  islands,  be  found  at  Chicago  and  other  places.  ^ 

The  harborage  presented  is  ample  for  every  sites  for  the  manufacture  of  timber  exi^  ip 

purpose.     The   timber,  condsting  chiefly  of  abundance.— Oanada  is  rich  in  fisheries;  bet  is 

spruce,  balsam  fir,  white  birch,  poplar,  and  is  a  branch  of  industry  which  has  not  yet  \^ 

cedar,  is  generally  of  little  commercial  value,  turned  to  much  account.    The  obstractioof  a 

Some  of  the  higher  points  are  bare  of  trees,  and  rivers,  and  the  barbarous  methods  of  fiskio^ 

the  land  available  for  agricultural  purposes  is  pursued,  have  done  much  to  reduce  the  pro- 

chiefly  conflned  to  the  fiats  and  valleys  at  the  auctiveness  of  this  source  of  wealth.   UHix^ 

mouths  of  the  streams.   Between  the  Batchee-  the  government  has  devised  plans  for  the  pfo* 

wana  and  Goulais  bavs  and  the  Missisaga,  the  tection  of  the  fisheries,  and  agents  to  eoperu- 

coiintry  is  fine,  producing  hard  wood  on  the  tend  them  have  been  ^pointed.    Tbe  m<ff 

ridges,  and  presenting  in  tne  broad,  alternating  fisheries  are  hereafter  to  be  leased,  and  tbe 

fiats  a  deep  alluvial  soiL     Among  the  hard  revenue  derived  from   this  source  01^  » 

wood,  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  white  pine  for  bounties  to  the  deep  sea  fisheries,  Wbicb  tbv 

building  purposes;    the  fiats   are  principally  Canadians  have  hitherto  almost  entirelj sbia- 

covered  with  cedar,  tamarack,  ash,  elm,  soft  doned  to  the  French  and  the  AmericsDS.  1^ 

maple,  and  birch,  except  where  small  prairies,  produce  of  the  fisheries  on  the  GansdisD  a« 

bearing  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  intervene,  of  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huroo,  wait  ^ 

It  is  probable  that  this  section  of  country  wiU,  1857.  a  little  short  of  $60a00a    The  ^ 

at  no  distant  day,  be  settled.    The  whole  conn-  chiefly  taken  are   tront^  salmon,  ^^^^ 

try,  where  it  has  been  surveyed  and  explored,  pickerel,  and  herring;.    It  will  give  aomeHK* 

from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Nipissing,  presents,  of  the  abundance  of  white-fish  in  ^^^!^ 

among  the  ringed  and  broken  portions  that  in*  no,  if  we  atate  the  faot^  recorded  00  ofiia*^ 
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mliifltifgr,  tlitt  47,000  of  these  fish  liave  been 
taken  at  one  hanLon  WeUington  beach,  id  the 
ooon^  of  Fyinoe  Edward    The  salinon  fisher- 
iM  of  the  St  JjAwrenoe  and  its  tributaries  have 
bean  wantonljr  devastated   bj  netting  and 
ipeariog  on  the  spawning  beds.    The  Lower 
Cauda  soperintendent  of  fisheries  estimates 
I      that,  under  a  proper  system  of  protection,  the 
ttlmon  fisheries  of  Lower  Oanada  can  be  made 
to  Yield  nearly  $500,000  a  year.— The  cUmate, 
I     aluoQ^  sdbjeot  to  considerable  extremes  of 
tet  and  cola,  is  not  nnfiiTorable  to  the  success 
of  agncnltoral  operations.    All  the  cereals  are 
produced  in   the   greatest   perfection.     The 
best  wheat-growing  district  is  the  peninsula 
of  Uuper  Oimada.    In  Lower  Oanada  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  and  other  enemies  of  the  wheat  crop, 
have  produced  terrible  devastation.     Id  the 
first  year  of  tiie  present  century.  Lower  Oanada 
prodnoed  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  excess 
of  its  own  wants;  but  at  the  end  of  the  half 
century  such  a  check  had  been  given  to  the 
prodoction  of  tins  cereal  that  tliat  section  of  the 
provinoe  was  only  producing  half  enough  for  the 
consumption  of  its  own  population.   For  a  peri- 
od of  10  years  the  mean  summer  temperature 
at  Toronto  was  64.51%  ranging  from  68.90®  to 
66.81®  F.    The  mean  maximum  summer  tem- 
p&atnre,  for  the   same  period,  was   85.26% 
nrnging  frcna  81.6®  to  85.8®.    For  7  consecu- 
tive winters  the  mean  fall  of  snow,  at  the 
same  place,  was  67.2  inches:  the  2  extremes 
haag  66.2  and  48  inches.    The  mean  winter 
teo^Msrature  at  Toronto,  during  the  mouths  of 
Denmber,  January,  and  February,  is  25®  61'. 
The  great  lakes  produce  an  ameliorating  influ- 
ence on  the  dimate  of  the  Upper  Oanada  penin- 
sula iriuch  they  form,  as  is  shown  by  a  compar- 
ison of  temperature  with  other  places  to  which 
their  influence  does  not  reach.    The  tempera- 
ture of  the  surfiice  water  of  those  lakes,  never 
Mow  80%  is  more  firequentiy  over  88%  which  is 
7  or  8  danees  over  the  mean  temperature  at  To* 
roQto.  Xne  efifect  of  these  waters  on  the  temper- 
ttnre  may  be  judged  firom  the  fact  that,  on  the  Ni- 
agara river,  uie  winter  temperature  does  not  fiill 
over  2  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of  water. 
At  Qoebeo  the  thermometer  occasionally  &Ils 
80®  below  0  in  winter,  and  in  summer  rises  to 
104^  F.    The  Laurentian  series  of  mountains 
SanxM  a  wall  of  protection  firom  the  icy  winds 
of  Davis's  strait,  Hudson's  bay,  and  the  Po- 


lar sea.  The  N.  valley  of  Oanada  is  similarly 
sheltered  by  the  height  of  land  which  divides 
the  waters  of  Hudson's  bay  from  those  of 
the  St  Lawrence.  The  cold  winds  of  the  gulf 
of  St  Lawrence  are  broken  by  the  mountains 
of  Notre  Dame.  la  the  upper  Saguenay  the 
firost  does  not  injure  vegetation  till  the  middle 
of  October,  and  at  Ohicoutimi  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  plough  as  late  as  Nov.  12.  On  i^e 
Rat  river,  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Maurice,  the 
thermometer  sometimes  falls  as  low  as  ^O''  below 
0 ;  but  even  there  the  heat  of  summer  causes  grain 
to  come  easily  to  perfection.  At  the  Huron's 
Bay  post  on  Lake  Temiscaming,  the  temperature 
at  noon,  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August  was  found  to  be  70JJ,  72A|,  91a^,  in 
the  only  year,  except  one,  of  which  we  have 
any  record.  In  the  other  year,  it  was  in  the 
same  months,  69f|,  75^1,  76}f.  In  Dec.,  Jan., 
and  Feb.,  the  mean  temperature  at  noon  was 
26^,  12}1  28^,  in  one  year,  and  19Jf,  I7ff, 
24||.  in  the  other.  This  lake  is  680  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  peach,  though  not 
extensively  cultivated,  thrives  tolerably  well  in 
I^per  Oanada  ;^  and  the  results  of  some  limited 
efforts  prove  that  grape  culture,  in  the  open  air, 
is  not  an  impossible  enterprise.  The  heat  of 
the  summer  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  grape  to 
maturity;  but  the  summer  is  hardly  long 
enough,  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  unfavorable 
to  most  varieties  of  the  vine.  Since  the  time  when 
the  RecoUet  and  the  Jesuit  mi^onaries  made 
firom  the  wild  grape  wine  with  which  to  perform 
the  functions  of  their  holy  office,  but  little  wine 
has  been  made  in  Oanada;  and  when  that  was 
done  Oanada  had  wider  limits  than  at  present — 
The  last  decennial  census  was  taken  in  1851-^2,  at 
which  time  the  population  was  1,842,265.  The 
population  of  Upper  Oanada  was  952,004; 
of  Lower  Oanada,  890,261.  In  1857  the  popu- 
lation of  Upper  Oanada  was,  according  to  an 
estimate  believed  to  be  accurate,  althoogh  not 
official,  1,805,928,  and  that  of  Lower  Oanada 
1,220,514,  making  the  entire  population  of  the 
province  2,526,487. — ^Agriculture  is  the  chief 
employment  of  the  popmation,  lumbering  next^ 
ana  ship-building,  measured  by  the  value  of  the 
products^  the  8d  most  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry. The  relative  value  of  the  products 
exported  during  the  last  8  years,  will  best  show 
in  what  channSs  the  industry  of  the  country  is 
employed : 


PiwdoMttfliie  mine 

**  flsheftM 

"         forert 

Aidmili  wad  thdr  prodneto. 

^fifeoltnnl  prodoets 

Mmhdbarm 

OtLertrtldM 


Totel  Tilne  of  «xiMrlB. 
toeoM... 


Jaheof  aldpabvUtatQaei 

Mftrnitad  aooat  of  ezporti,  short  Ktarnod  at  inluid  porta. 


Qtaad  total  of  •xporta. . 


186S. 

£*      B.  d. 

S1,i68  15  8 

114,990    1  0 

1,08S,980  16  10 

899,796    0    6 

8,857,599  18  S 

119,019    6  1 

17,140  18  8 


1866. 

£       a.  d. 

41,411  18  8 

114,066  18  T 

fiaKM,970  16  5 

641,014  16  11 

8,743,068  17  8 

98,407    0  4 

10,799  14  4 


1867. 

£        B.  d. 

71,617    8  0 

135,028    6  0 

9,932,596  14  9 

526,809  19  11 

2,220,706    7  0 

99,700    4  8 

80,280    0  4 


0^925,975  11  11 
804,686    S    0 

816,258    8    4 


7,148.759  16  11 
808,268  7  6 
659,725    0    0 


6,016,748  14  8 
845,861  0  0 
889,051    0    4 


7,047,116    6    8    I    8,011,754    4    6    '    6,751,656    0    0 
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The  great  staple  prodooi  d  TTpper  Canada  ia 
wheat,  of  whioh  the  highest  average  prodooe 
in  any  township  was  26  bushels,  and  the  lowest 
6  bushels.  Esquesbg  was  highest  on  the  list. 
— The  following  is  a  statement  of  Uie  exports 
and  imports  from  1850  to  1857,  indosiTe: 


Ymm. 


I860 
1801 
1898 
1858 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 


£2,990,488 
8,841,180 
8,518,998 
5,008,057 
5318,887 
7,047,115 
8,011,704 
8,751,658 


£4345,517 
6356,697 
5^071,688 
7,995309 

10,188351 
9,081348 

10396.096 
9,857,648 


— ^The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  inward 
firom  sea  at  the  ports  of  Qaebec,  MontreaL 
Amherst,  New  Ou'liale,  Gasp6,  and  Bimonski 
was,  in  1857,  2,047;  in  1856,  1,494;  and  in 
1855, 1,168.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  these 
veasds  in  1857  was  748,425,  and  the  number  of 


men  employed,  80,490.  Of  tfaaae  rm^  8H^ 
with  an  agspregate  tonnage  of  477,268  tOBB,  wm 
from  Great  Britain;  491,withananrKat8too> 
nage  of  68,287  tons,  frtxn  the  other  Or^por- 
inoes;  848,  with  an  aggrmte  tonittgs 01681- 
902  tons,  from  the  United  States;  812,  vithu 
aggregate  tonnage  of  119,028  toiiSi  from  oUmt 
foreign  oonntries.  The  number  of  yeeMkthat 
entered  outward  in  1857  was  1,818 ;  in  m 
1,582;  and  in  1855, 1,219.  A  line  of  ooen 
steamers,  subsidised  by  the  Osnadian  gOTen- 
ment,  runs  fortnightly  between  Liverpool  lad 
Montreal,  during  the  aommer;  Partlmbaag 
their  western  Atlantic  port  during  winter. 
This  line  will  shortly  be  a  weekly  one.  In 
point  of  speed,  it  has  bttten  the  other  Imn. 
The  LeTii3Jian  ia  to  mn  to  Portland,  He^iD 
oonneotion  with  the  Ghrand  Trunk  nikoaA  U 
Canada.  The  following  ia  a  statement  of  ik 
Canadian  and  American  tonnage  engaged  is 
the  inland  navigation  between  Canada  ud  tin 
United  States  in  1857 : 


nrwASDL 

OVTWABO. 

TOTAXA. 

C^m^im. 

Am^ri^ 

Ota.di«. 

▲MriM.. 

hw»C 

Bt««iii.*..r 

1,670,018 
887,654 

8,817,777 
860,061 

1,688.888 
805,745 

8,818.770 
116y668 

8,887,8» 
647,715 

*^ 

Bail 

Totol 

8.057,706 

a,4n,888 

1,984,067 

8,489,888 

i,M^M4 

i,om 

OrWABD  AKD  OUTWARD. 


Bteun 8,896.874) 

GuuuiUnSaU 748,899  f 


ifis^m 


Am«ilQMi  Bteain 4,480.547)  ^m-im 


Inward  and  OQtwvd. SlM^J 

do.  do.      ofMa-folagTMMlt l,m^ 

Totd ToM,lO,<»,» 


The  Canadian  trade  with  the  United  States 
is  sreater  than  with  any  other  oountry-,  as  the 
following  statement  of  ue  course  of  Canadian 
trade  in  1857  shows : 


OtestBritalB 

North  AoMrioaa  OoIobIm.  . . 

Britisli  West  Indies 

United  Btntea  of  America. .. 
Other  Foreign  Ooontilei.... 


Total. 


▼•lM«f  bforta. 


£     a.   d. 
18,775,011    8   1 
818,809  10   9 


8,801,609  0  6 
66,67410  4 


6,868,604  14  8 


y^m 


£   a.  d. 
4.889,786  6  6 
187,978  a  0 
6,705  18  10 
^056,le8  14  10 
817,068  14  S 


9,857,649  11  9 


In  1851  Canada  had  only  a  few  miles  of  rail- 
road; now  she  hss,  In  ronnd  nnmbers,  2,000 
m.  This  eztraordinazy  railway  development 
is  dne  mainly  to  the  aasistanoe  extended  to 
these  enterprises  by  the  government  and  mnni- 
cipal  corporations.  In  1851,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  anthorizing  mnnidpdities  to 
incnr  eztra-mnnicipal  expenoltares  for  railroad 
purposes.  Preyions  to  that  time,  an  act  had 
been  passed  pledging  goTemment  aid  to  any 
railroad  within  tne  province  over  a  certain 
length.  It  was  afterward  fonndneceesary  to  re- 
peal this  Btatnte,  on  the  projection  of  the  Grand 


Tmnk  railway,  which  extends  firom  Port' 
land,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  to  Sarnis,  on  ^ 
western  frontier  of  the  province.  A  very  ^ 
portion  of  the  debt  incnired  by  mnnictpilitiet) 
on  the  credit  of  the  consolidated  municipiIlMft 
fimd,  was  for  railroad  purposes;  and  tbepi]0' 
vindal  government  has  largely  iocreased  its 
debt  ana  annual  expenses  for  the  same  porpoi^ 
To  avoid  the  expense  of  the  tranqioatioo  a 
freight  at  Montreal,  a  tnbidar  iron  bridge  a 
being  constructed  acroaa  the  8t  Lawreocei  it< 
cost  of  $7,500,000.  Itrest8ona8^eBofabai| 
ments  which  are  so  constructed  as  U>  h3J6  ^ 
the  solidity  of  a  rook.  Those  ahready  completid 
have  borne  the  pressure  of  the  vast  mBtftsoi 
ice  which  Jam  against  them  in  the  iroriog,  ^ 
out  sustaining  the  least  ii\iury.  The  I<^  ^ 
the  bridge  is  7,000  feet;  and  the  stnicuire  ^ 
be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  woriu  (^ 
erected  by  man.   Tlie  next  most  important  nu- 

road  after  the  Grand  Trunk,  which  ^^^. 
pleted  wiU  have  a  length  of  1.0S6  "^  *•  ?•  V^ 
Western,  which  conneota  the  a  baak  of «» 
Niagara  river,  a  railway  suspension  bridge^^ 
constructed  below  the  fiillv^^  *•  7,!^ 
fh)ntier  of  the  province.    This  road  wiii  ww 
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famSwcBtemtennini:  o&e«ft8aniia,inaddi^  drd^  1^  BoiiiaD  OaChoIioa.  In  Loww  Oaiiadti 

tioa  to  that  now  in  use  at  l^Vlndaor,  oppo*  wbere  we  minority  of  the  peculation  is  RcMnan 

nte  Detroit;  the  divergiiig  point  bong  at  Oatbolio,  the  Law  nuJces  TOovision  for  separate 

LoodoD.    Preaoot^  on  tlw  St.  JLawraDoe^  one  Ph>te8tant  schools.    The  Bible  is  used  as  a  class 

ofthe  statiooaof  theOfand  Thmk  ia  oonneoted  book  in  1,864  out  of  8,472  common  sdiools  in 

vith  Ottawa,  the  fotoie  cnpitalv  by  a  railroad  Upper  Canada.  The  legisbtare  makes  a  liberal 

M  m.  in  length.     From  OolKHiiff  to  Peter-  grant  annnally  for  common  schools;  and  as  the 

borongh,  biidiging  Bice  lake  in  &e  interral,  money  is  distributed  on  the  principle  of  help- 

nins  a  railroftd  28  ul  in  length.    From  Port  ing  those  who  help  themselyes,  a  very  large 

Hopa  another  iron  arm  strikes  oat  from  the  aom  is  contributed  b j  the  people  in  the  way  of 

Gtand  Tnmk  to  lindaaj,  a  distanee  of  41  m«  Tolnntary  local  tJiTation.    In  1856,  the  amomit 

Lake  Ontario  and  the  GoMrgian  bay  axe  oon-  qpeot  for  edacatkmal  purposes  in  Lower  Oonada 

oected  by  a  r^lroad  96  m,  long,  of  which  the  was  £249,301.    In  upper  Canada  the  amount 

termini  are  Toronto  and  OolliDgwood.    The  8d  spent  for  common  school  education  aloaci  in 

most  important  railroad  is  the  Bn£&lo  and  Lake  1867,  was  £822,624i    The  amount  of  the  legis* 

HaroD,  which  nina  from  Fort£rie  to  Goderich;  ladye  school  grant,  that  year  was  £82,961  for 

its  lei^^  is  114  m.    The  London  and  Port  eadi  section  of  the  province.    The  law  made  it 

Stanlej  railroad  is  24  m«  long ;  the  Carillon  and  necessary  that  an  equal  sum  should  be  raised  bj 

more 
quired.   In  Lower  C^hai^a^  alsou 

and  Bawdon,  10(  m. ;  the  Montreal  and  New  in  1868,  the  Toluntary  aasessment  exceeded  by 

York,  irom  Montreal  to  Irfjchiniy  thence  by  £28,474  the  amount  of  legislatiye  grant    m 

steam  fenr  to  Oanghnawaga,  and  from  thi^  Upper  Canada  each    school   section    annu- 

point  to  Mooer's  Junction,  88  m.     Seyeral  ally  decides  by  yote,  whether   the  schools 

other  nUroadB  hare  been  projected,  and  some  ahaU  be  freoi  or  the  children  in  attendance 

of  them  are  in  course  of  construction.    Amonff  be  required  to  contribute  a  certain  amount 

the  latter  aro  the  BrookviUe  and  Ottawa,  and  by  rate-bill    In  1867  only  £86,428  was  con- 

the  WeDand.    The  most  important  of  the  pro-  tribnted  by  rate-bill  on  children;  and  were  this 

jected  railways  not  yet  commenced  are  the  amount  levied  on  property  all«  the  sohoola 

Ottawa  and    Georgian  bay.  and  the   Great  would  be  absolutely  free.    Aa  it  Ib^  less  than 

Southern ;  the  route  of  the  latter  lying  on  the  one-half  of  them  are  free ;  but  the  amount  con- 

plateau  of  Lake  Erie,  the  proposed  termmi  tribnted  by  the  scholars  is,  in  a  very  large 

being  on  the  Niagara  and  Detroit  rivers.    The  number  of  cases,  merely  nominaL    The  num- 

Csoadian,  Kova  Scotiani  and  New  Brunswick  ber   of  children  attending  school  in  Upper 

goremmente    are  urging   the  imperial   gov-  Canada,  in  1867.  was   2^,484;  and  as  the 

emment  to  lend  assistanoe  to  construct  an  in-  whole  number  oi  children  of  school  age,  be- 

ternational  railntad  connecting  all  these  prov-  tween  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  waa  824,888,  it 

inoes.    It  is  proposed  that  thiaintwnational  rail-  fbUowa  that  Uiere  were  77,464  between  these 

road  should  con^st  of  an  extension  of  the  Grand  agea  who  were  not  in  attendance  at  school.    A 

Tronk  railroad  eastward  from  Riviere  du  Loup,  large  proportion  of  this  number  may  have  been 

One  of  the  gronnda  on  which  imperial  aid  la  made  up  of  <^dren  between  the  ages  of  6  and 

isked,  is  that  such  a  means  of  communication  7,  and  18  and  10,  the  greater  part  of  whom 

wiihtheooean  wooldberequifflteincaseof  war  may  hereafter  attend,  or  have  attended  school 

▼ith  the  United  States.    The  imperial  govern-  in  £he  intermediate  years  from  7  to  18.   In  1866, 

ment  once  promised  some  such  aid  as  that  now  there  were  218,216  children  in  Lower  Canada 

asked,  but  withdrew  in  consequence  of  being  re-  of  school  age ;  and  of  these  121,766  attended 

leased,  as  it  oonridered,  from  the  obligation  by  e  schools  wiudn  their  respective  municipalities, 

dzfferenceof  opinion regardingthelocationof&e  The  Catholic  schools  and  seminaries  of  Mon- 

line.— The  system  of  public  education  in  opera-  treal   and  Quebec   contained  nearly   17,000 

tion,  in  spite  of  some  difforences  of  opinion  aa  pupils.    The  following  comparative  stetement 

to  the  poli^  of  permitting  separate  Boman  shows  the  number  of  educational  institutions 

Catholio  aohools  in  Upper  Canada,  has  been  in  Lower  Canada,  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the 

attended  with  a  very  fair  share  of  success.    The  amount  of  the  contributions : 

common  schools  are  under  the  control  of  2    , 

chief  superintendento  of  education,  one  for 
Upper  aoii  the  other  for  Lower  Csnada.    The 


186a 


9,809 
106,984 
£41,462 


185C 


9,795 
119,788 

£B»fiO% 


18fi& 


9,809 

197,058 


185& 


9,910 
142,1U 


£09,984j£101,691 


fiz^t  easaya  at  state  education  in  Upper  Canada  ^lu....."^;!!!'.'.!;; 

d&te  far  back ;  but  tiie  present  qrstem  of  com-  Contribattooa!^! .' .' 

m<^n  schools  may  be  saia  to  have  had  its  origin  

m  the  year  1846.    In  Upper  Canada  separate  The   attainmente  of  the   children   attending 

schools  for  Boman  Cathouos  and  negroes  are  schools  in  Lower  Canada  may  be  gathered  from 

permitted  to  be  esteblished;  and  the  provision  the  following  official  statement,  showing  the 
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1808. 

1804. 

88,861 

47,014 

88,887 

18,078 

799 

18,886 

11,486 

17,808 

7,097 

9,888 

188& 

1806L 

Pimllii  n^Mltnir  well 

87,867 
00,078 
18,881 
18,448 

18,180 
6,788 

10,808 
7,066 
4,418 

48d407' 46.040 

»      writing  weU. 

**      learning  simple  ftrithm^G. 
«          **        cumpoand    " 
•          ••        book-keeping.... 

:     :    KS^"^:::::: 

**          **        FrenengmmmAr 
«          •*        English      " 
4      •*          ••        DerBtn& 

68,088 
80,681 
88,086 

1,976 
17,700 
10,080 
88,860 

9,004 
16,480 

■^'"••■e* •• 

There  were  877  stodents  reodying  a  profes- 
sional  or  nniyersitj  edncation  in  Lower  Oanada 
in  1856;  2,170  receiving  a  dassical  edncation; 
16,898  receiving  an  academical  education; 
16,664  receiving  a  primary  and  Biiperior  educa- 
tion, and  108,404  receiving  an  elementary  edu- 
cation. In  the  academies  of  Lower  Oanada 
nearly  all  the  teachers,  male  and  female,  belong 
to  some  religious  order  j  and  some  of  the  text- 
books are  of  a  devotional  cast,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  Demr  du  Chretien^  published  by  the 
Christian  Brothers.  In  the  Upper  Canada 
schools  the  Irish  national  series  of  books  is 
used.  In  Upper  Canada  there  is  1,  and  in 
Lower'Canada  8  normal  schools  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  Attached  to  these  are  model 
schools,  where  tJie  young  teachers  learn  to  ap- 
ply the  knowledge  they  nave  obtained  to  the 
purpose  to  which  they  have  oome  under  an 
obligation  to  devote  their  lives.  In  Lower 
Canada  there  are  97  parochial  libraries,  con- 
tfldninff  an  aggrc^te  of  67,498  vols.  Some  of 
the  educatioiud  institutions  of  Lower  Canada^ 
such  as  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpioeu  at  Montreal, 
possess  wealthy  endowments,  which  it  is  just 
possible  may  some  day  excite  the  oupidity  of  a 
legislature,  the  minority  of  whose  members  will 
be  of  a  hostile  mith.  An  incipient  crusade 
against  religious  corporations  pomts  to  such  a 
result  as  possible.  The  power  to  hold  real 
estate,  and  the  actual  holding  of  real  estate  by 
such  corporations,  has  been  conferred  to  an 
extent  which  many  look  upon  as  dangerous  to 
the  commonwealth.  While  common  schools 
are  supported  at  the  public  cost,  the  higher 
branches  of  education  are  not  neglected.  At 
Toronto  there  is  a  university — ^the  university  of 
Toronto— endowed  with  225,000  acres  of  public 
lands.  In  1867  and  1868  buildings  for  this  uni- 
versity were  erected  at  a  cost  of  £70,000. 
There  is  also  a  church  of  England  university — 
Trinity — at  Toronto,  endowed  and  supported 
by  private  means.  There  are  Laval  university, 
at  Quebec,  and  McGiIl  co11m»,  with  u^versity 
powers,  Queen's  college  in  Zingston,  and  Vic- 
toria college  in  Cobourg,  both  ox  which  possess 
university  powers.  There  are  beside  several 
other  smaller  colleges,  especially  in  Lower  Cana- 
da. There  are  district  grammar-schools  in 
Upper  Canada;  but  perhaps  they  are  not  very 
efficient  Of  these,  there  were  61  in  1856. 
Connected  with  the  educational  system  of  this 
section  of  the  province  are  free  public  libraries, 
established  by  munidpfll  corporations.  In 
1866  there  were  7,668  students  at  coDeges, 
academies,  and  private  schools,  in  Upper  Cana- 


da.  The  Canadians  have  wisely  acted  upcDtbe 

conviction  that  a  system  of  government  irM 
rests  on  popular  snffirage  ncMs,  for  its  socccei- 
ful  operation,  a  community  among  whom  edo- 
cation  is  generally  diffbsed.  The  rnmddpil 
system  in  operation  confers  local  self-gorHfi- 
ment,  in  its  most  unstinted  form,  upon  TiUm 
towns^  cities.  toimshipB,  and  oouncOB.  Ik 
system  of  public  education  in  operation  is  ealcQ- 
lated  to  qualify  the  population  to  make  a  right 
use  of  the  privilege  of  local  8elf-goYenuD«Dt; 
and  the  municipal  councfl  serves  as  a  tninitig 
school  for  some  of  those  who  are  hereaiUr  to 
take  a  part  in  tlie  provincial  legialatore.— Tlten 
are  20  daOy,  18  tri-weeUy,  16  semi-weekir, 
and  166  weekly  journals  published  in  Caoidi 
altogether  209.  In  politics  67  of  them  an 
liberal,  67  reformatory,  and  48  OQDserratiTe. 
In  relifpon  104  are  I^testant,  18  Roman  Caibo- 
lic,  and  87  neutraL  The  journals  are  issoed  in 
88  different  towns.  The  circulation  (tf  the  Iocl 
journals  varies  from  600  to  1,500.  averagiik' 
about  1,000  copies.  The  ptindpsl  lonniBls  at 
the  "Toronto  Globe,''  the  "  Herald^' of  Monte- 
al,  the  "Witness''  of  Montreal,  the  ''Atlss''  s 
Toronto,  the  "Calvinist"  of  Toronto,  tbe 
"  Leader  "  of  Toronto,  the  Oourrier  du  Ciaak 
of  Quebec,  and  La  Minene  of  Montreal  (Bodid 
Catholic) ;  there  are  6  German  jonmab^  ooe  d 
which  \a  Roman  Catholic. — ^The  reveaiioaDd 
expenditure  of  the  government  daring  tiM  b 
years  ending  with  1867,  were  as  follows: 


1800. 
1801. 
1803. 
1808. 
1354. 
1800. 
1806. 
180T. 


£T04.8M 
811,184 
880JB81 
l,t90,m 
1,869^ 
1,019.009 
M88,6M 
1,107,SS8 


Of  the  revenue  of  1866,  over  £1,000,000  vu 
derived  from  customs.  The  remaining  floorca 
of  revenue  were  excise,  crown  territory,  tix  (A 
bank  issues,  public  works,  fines  and  fioneitarea, 
casual  revenue,  land  fee  fund,  and  the  seneralpost 
office.— In  1862,  the  gross  receiptB  of toflsonthd 
canals  was  £84,602 ;  in  1868,  £95,814;  in  I85i 
£82,766;  in  1856,  £81,172;  in  1866,i95,l^ 
Dunng  these  years,  the  average  net  rerecv. 
exclusive  of  repairs  and  other  inddental  exp^ 
es,  was  only  £66,661.  The  ra>ain  more  tito 
absorb  the  whole  receipts.  These  canib  e» 
£8,614,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  aM 
£260,000;  so  that  the  convenience  thejsn^ 
is  not  obtained  without  a  heavr  cost  to  thopror* 
ince.— The  amount  of  the  pubtic  debt,  direct  loa 
indirect,  ii  £12,879,296.  Of  this  amoont,  A< 
867,664  was  contracted  for  the  direct  parpo6«|. 
of  the  government,  chiefiy  on  •«»ont  " 
public  works.  Of  the  remainder,  £^80a* 
408  was  contracted  for  the  pvp<^^?^i 
ing  raSkooA  enterprises,  and  £2,211,p  ^ 
been  borrowed  by  municipal  corporatioDj,  <* 
the  civdit  of  a  common  municipal  loan  m^ 
out  of  which,  as  administrator,  thegovenusen 
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imdertakes  to  paj  the  interest  and  principal,  power  pertdned  to  them ;  they  had  a  right  to 

Whether  the  gOTemment  is  otherwise  or  nir-  charge  a  nominal  rent^  which  has  generally 

ther  responsibje  on  aoconnt  of  Una  fhnd,  is  an  been  stated  at  2  sons  per  arpent ;  when  the 

nndetermined   question.     £1,500,000  sterling  eenntairet  sold  their  improvements  and  the 

of  this  debt  is  gaaranteedl>y  the  British  govern-  rights  they  had  acquired  in  the  lands,  a  portion 

mont ;  the  remainder  is  raised  by  the  issne  of  of  the  money  went  to  the  seignior.  He  possess- 

debentmresi  on  the  credit  of  the  province,  gen-  ed  several  other  rights  of  a  beneficiary  nature, 

enUy  beanng  6  per  cent,  although  the  pre-  as  well  as  some  of  a  personal  kind.    This  sy»- 

mxam  at  which  they  ordinarily  sell   makes  tem  became  ultimately  nnsnited  to  the  ad- 

the  interest  in  reality  but  little  over  4^  per  vanoed  state  of  society:  but  it  was  not  till  1864 

cent— In  the  spring  of  1584,  Jacques  Cartier,  that  the  legislature  made  provision  for  its  aboli-* 

or  Quartier,  as  the  andent  Trench  historians  tion,  and  the  commission  appointed  to  deter- 

^te  the  name^  a  French  navigator,   under  mine  the  respective  rights  of  seigniors  and 

orden  from  the  kmg,  sailed  from  St  Male,  with  eentitaires  has  not  yet  completed  its  labors. 

S  vesads  of  61  tons  each,  and  61  men ;  at  the  In  1629  Quebec  fell  into  the  hands  of  theEnsli^, 

end  of  20  days  he  reached  Newfoundland,  and  who  were  led  on  by  8  refugee  French  Oiuvin- 

penetrating  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle,  entered  the  ists,  whose  sect  had  been  formally  excluded 

St  Lawrenoe,  having  made  the  disooveiy  of  from  the  colony.    On  March  29, 1682,  Canada 

Oanada.   Entering  the  Bale  des  Ohaleur,  Oar-  was  restored  to  its  ancient  mistress  by  the 

Her  took  posBeeaion  of  the  country,  in  the  name  treaty  of  St  G^rmain-en-Laye.    In  1668  one  of 

of  hisaovereign,  inspiteof  the  protestations  of  the  most  remarkable  earthquakes  on  record 

a  chief  of  the  race  wno  were  the  owners  of  the  occurred  in  Canada.    It  oommenced  on  Feb.  6, 

soiL    A  laige  wooden  cross  was  placed  on  a  and  continued,  with  some  short  intemussions, 

nelgliboring  eminence,  as  if  to  announce  the  over  6  months.    It  changed  the  entire  &oe  of 

relfgious  mission  of  the  discovering  nation,  in  the  country,  causing  mountains  and  rivers  to 

the  NonveDe  France,  that  was  to  rise  up  on  this  disappear,  and  formins  lakes  where  mountains 

side  of  the  Atlantic.    The  other  princijoal  navi-  had  stood  before.    The  fountains  were  dried 

gator  whose  name  is  connected  with  Oanadian  up,  and  the  color  of  the  rivers  dianged,  some 

diMSOveries^   is   Ohamphun.    Beside  tiie   lake  of  them  havins  their  waters  tinged  with  yel- 

wlddi  bears  his  name,  he  discovered  the  lakes  low,  others  wiw  red.  those  of  the  St  Lawrence 

Ontario  and  Nipissing.    When  colonization  was  being  white  as  far  down  as  Tadousac.    Near 

seriously  commenced,  it  was  conducted  on  a  Three  Rivers  2  mountains  are  said  to  have  been 

^an  very  different  m>m  that  pursued  in  New  precipitated  into  the  St  Lawrence,  to  have 

England.    The  colony  was  semi-military,  semi-  changed  its  course,  and  to  have  given  the  white 

religjousL,  The  Recollect  and  the  Jesuit  mission-  appearance  to  the  vast  body  of  water  which  it 

sries  traversed  the  country  in  all  directions,  en-  contained.  Near  Tadousac  the  continuity  of  the 

during  incredible  hardships  to  secure  the  con-  motion  was  least  broken,  and  at  that  point  a  storm 

vecsian  of  the  Indians.    Garrisoned  forts  were  of  ashes  is  said  to  have  been  driven  across  the  St 

constracted   at  every  prominent  point  from  Lawrence.    Thetoneof  portions  of  the  contem- 

Quebec  to  Florida ;  and  those  on  the  shores  of  porary  narrative  gives  reason  to  suspect  exagger- 

Hndson^s  bav  were  sometimes  in  the  hands  ation,  the  more  espedally  as  not  a  single  colonist 

oi  the  French  and  sometimes  in  possession  of  was  ix\jured,  and  none  of  the  houses  suffered 

the  Endiiah.    The  French  were  frequently  at  greater  danuige  than  the  falling  of  a  chimney, 

war  wim  the  Indians,  having  for  their  enemies  la  the  infancy  of  the  colony  the  governors,  in 

the  Ifoauois,  the  most  ferodons  tribe  that  dwelt  connection  with  the  intendant,  held  the  mihta- 

on  the  8.  side  of  the  lakes ;  occupyinff,  in  point  ry  and  civil  administration  in  their  hands ;  and 

of  ferodty,  the  same  relative  position  that  in  connection  with  the  seigniors,  who  possessed 

the  Caribs  did  in  Hispaniohi.    For  allies  the  the  right  of  administering    lustice  in  thdr 

French  had  the  more  timid  and  less  warlike  seigniories,  they  exercised  judicial  frmctiona. 

Hurons,  who  were  driven  from  the  peninsula  In  time  the  accumulation  of  duties  rendered  it 

of  Upper  Oanada  by  the  Iroouois  in  1686,  tak-  necessary  for  the  eovemors,  of  whom  there 

ing  ndfuge  on  St  Joseph's  island,  where  num-  were  8— one  at  QuebeCi  another  at  Three  Riv- 

bers  of  them  perished  miserably  of  &mine  dui^  ers,  and  a  8d  at  Montreal— to  perform  part  of 

lag  the  winter.    The  feudal  system,  on  the  their  ftmctions  by  deputy.     Jesuit  and  other 

modal  of  the  OatUume  de  Paim^  was  establish-  priests  became  conspicuous  in  the  public  ser- 

ed ;  and  thus  a  nobility,  who  generally  possessed  vice.    Afterward,  at  tiie  instance  of  the  parHa- 

nothing  bat  their  swords  and  the  land  granted  ment  of  Paris,  wnidi  had  supreme  control  In 

to  them  as  seigniors,  sprang  up  on  the  virgin  all  the  affiurs  of  the  colony,  the  French  Idng 

iMuks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  seigniors  were  established  the  ccn$eU$oyioera%n  ds  QfUb66,  Be- 

oUiged  to  concede  the  lands  granted  to  them,  side  acting  as  a  court  of  appeal  when  the  ded- 

▼hen  demanded  by  settiers,  on  certain  condi-  dons  of  the  subaltern  Judgea  were  called  In 

tkna    They  were  not  absolute   proprietors ;  question,  the  supreme  council  registered,  upon 

bot  ther  possessed  certain  rights  in  the  soil  and  toe  order  of  tne  king,  all  edicta,  ordiiiances^ 

rere  obUged  to  perform  certain  duties.   It  was  dedarationa,  letters  piSent,  Ac*    It  was  com* 

incumbent  on  them  to  build  milla,  and  on  the  posed  at  first  of  the  governor^  the  bishop,  5 

eauUairm  to  patronise  thesemills;  all  water  councillors  appointed  by  them  every  year,  and 
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a  king\i  aUorn^.   The  intendaht  was  after-  for  thepIettoreoftheBOveroigniafbinvUdk 
ward  aooorded  a  place  in  the  ropreme  cooncil,  the  legialatore  might   nass.     Antfaoritj  vu 
which  had  power  to  hold  its  fdttugs  at  Three  given  to  reserre  }  of  the  pahUobmdifortiM 
Riyers,  Montreal,  or  any  other  place,  as  well  as  anpport  of  a  Protestant  clergy,  the  tpparent  in* 
Qaebeo.    After  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  of  tention  being  to  oonatitote  them  eaaownttnto 
Quebec^  serions  dissensions  broke  oat  between  of  church  of  England  rectories.    Eor  thbpu^ 
the  civil  and  ecdesiastical  authorities,  victory  pose  some  8,400,000  acres  were  set  apart;  H 
sometimes  declaring  for  one  side  and  sometimes  very  few  of  them  were  ever  actaaUy  applied  \a 
for  the  other.     Bishop  Laval  was  powerf^  the  endowment  ofrectoriee,  the  iostractiooi  to 
enough  to  procure  the  recall  of  a  covemor,  aud  this  effect  of  the  imperial  govenunent  bAviqg 
the  appointment  of  a  successor  of  Lis  own  seleo*  been  disobeyed ;  and  in  1854  aa  act  ef  tli 
tion.    The  supren^e  council,  on  the  oUier  himd,  provincial  legislature  was  passed  to  derott  ik 
reduced  the    tithes  payable   by  the  Soman  whole  of  these  lands  to  secular  purposes.  Thn 
Catholics  from  ^  to  ^,  at  which  point  they  the  idea  of  establishing  a  state  churoh  in  Cast- 
still  remain.    In  1689  an  English  fleet,  under  da  was  relinquisbed.    Disputes  r^fflrding  tU 
Admiral  Phipps,  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  interpretation  of  the  oonstitutioiiai  act  aim 
upon  Quebec,  and  after  receiving  oondderable  One  par^  contended  that  Canada  wasinp» 
damage  the  fleet  had  to  retire  under  cover  of  a  session  of  a  transcript  of  the  Brifttah  coutiti- 
dark  night    The  estabyslunent  of  the  French  lion,  and  that  the  advisers  of  the  govenMnlB 
colony  at  Detroit^  and  the  discovery  of  the  His-  matters  of  state  should  be  remndble  to  tbe 
sissippi  by  La  Salle,  are  among  the  principal  commons  house  of  assembly.    The  other  psrtj 
events  of  this  part  of  the  history  of  Canada,  denied  the  necesaty  of  any  accord  between  tU 
^-By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  signed  April  11,  executive  ooundl  and  the  legislative  asiembl;. 
1718.  Louis  XIV.  ceded  to  En^and  Bndson's  The  attempt  to  make  the  local  govemmeotzfr 
bay,  x^e wfoundland,  and  Acadia  (Nova  Sootia),  sponsible  to  the  popular  branch  of  the  legidsun 
and  renounced  all  right  to  the  Iroquois  country,  was  not  suoceesfiil  tiU  1841,  the  year  afteria 
reaerving  to  France  only  the  ▼A^j^s  of  the  St.  imperial  act  had  been  passed  to  unite  the  ^ro^ 
Lawrence  and  the  lOssissippL    The  terms  of  inces  under  one  administration  and  ooeVpr 
the  treaty  were  suffidently  vajzue  to  give  rise  lature*  Hie  definite  establishment  of  a  re^xna- 
to  disputes  as  to  the  extent  of  the  territories  ble  government^  in  1841,  wasefllectedby  a  series 
respectively  belonging  to  each  country ;  and  as  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  legislative  >B^)'^^ 
the  ambition  of  neither  country  was  willing  to  hi  which  the  other  chamber  was  not  'vam 
be  oonflned  to  the  limits  which  the  other  'vnah-  to  concur.    In  this  eimide  manner  was  coona- 
ed  to  assign  it,  a  final  struggle  for  supremacy,  mated  a  revolution  wnich  bears  some  anslofir 
extending  over  a  period  of  7  years,  ended  by  to  that  of  1688  in  En^^d.    But^  in  IBil*  Yi^ 
the  cession  of  Canada  to  England  and  of  Loui-  tory  was  already  achieved  for  the  prindple « 
siana  to  Spain,  1768.    The  conquered  colonists  constitutional  government,  before  its  ((^^ 
were  guaranteed  the  firee  exerdse  of  their  reli*  declaration  by  the  resolutiona  of  the  popoitf 
gion^  and  the  right  of  the  Catholic  cleigy  to  chamber,     llie  antecedent  struggle  1^^^^ 
contmue  to  receive  their  accustomed  rights  and  oligarchy  and  the  constitutional  prindplfl  v< 
dues.    Whether  the  subsequent  oonfis(^ion  of  been  long,  fierce,  and  sanguinary.  It  was  ima* 
the  Jeenits' estates  was  a  violation  of  this  stino-  ed  by  open  insurrection  in  1 887  and  188&  i» 
.lation  is  a  question  that  has  been  much  cus-  popular  comi)laints  which  preceded  tbatofit' 
puted.    In  1774  the  parliament  of  England  break  were  numerous,  but  they  are  aU  ro^ 
paased  an  act  to  provide  for  the  government  of  able  to  the  ^gle  oirdumstance  of  an  ^i'^^^P|'^ 
the  provinoe  of  Quebec,  as  the  new  acquisition  ble  administration.  In  the  rebellion,  whioi  \m 
was  then  called.    By  this  act  the  king  was  em-  Mr.  Louis  Joseph  Papineaa  for  chief  in  I^^ 
powered  to  appoint  a  council  of  not  less  than  Canada,  and  Mr.  William  Lyon  Kaii^J!  ^ 
17  nor  more  than  28  members,  for  the  govern''  Upper  Canada,  a  conaderaUe  number  «  0^ 
ment  of  the  colony.    Except  for  public  roads  were  lost ;  some  exeontiona,  after  the  ^<u^]^ 
or  buildings,  the  council  was  not  empowered  to  the  enterprise,  took  place ;  manvwhofaaoD^ 
levy  tazea,  and  no  ordinance  which  it  might  implicated  in  the  movement  fled  fcr  P'^Itif^ 
paas  concemittff  religion  was  to  be  valid  till  it  to  the  United  States,  and  several  ^^^7^ 
had  received  the  express  ^probation  of  the  banished^LordDurham  to  theisIaxKiofi)<|* 
king.    The  criminal  law  of  Inland,  which  had  mnda.    There  were  some  serious  engs0eiD«^ 
previously  been  extended  to  the  colony,  was  between  tiie  troops  or  militia  and  the  i&sQng*f 
continued  in  force.    This  arrangement  con*  and  oftheee  the  niost  severe  took  place  at  x^ 
tinned  till  1791,  when  Canada  was,  by  an  oott,  where  the  rebels  had  taken  vcnxg«  ^ 
act  of  the  imperial  parliament  divided  into  9  atone  wind-mill,  from  which  they  ^^^[^^ 
[Jpper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada,  mately  driven  hy  fire  being  set  to  ^^"l 


provincesi  Upper  ^w»«»  .^^  *-,^««*  ^.a.^..    ...»«^j  «^.,.^  >,j  — ^  .„«— ^ -.      ^ 

To  each  a  popular  assembly  and  a  crown-nomi*    matter  in  the  lower  part  of  the  boilnug'  *"*g 
aated  legislative  council  were   given.     The   Americans  who  sympathixed  with  the  ^apa 


erown  was  empowered  to  confer  hereditary  took  part  in  the  batde.    An  ^T^Y^^^jt^ 

titles  upon  reddents  of  the  colony.    The  legis-  formea  the  writer  that  he  counted  11^^ 

lature  was  to  meet  once  every  year.    The  gov-  bodiea  on  the  snow,  on  the  ™^™^(  *T  l! 

enors,  appointed  by  the  crown,  might  reserve  battle.   For  aome  weeka  the  Upper  Caoaoa  ib* 
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lonaitihadiMMBQflrioaofNaTyifllandiflitdflted  ingS.fi»  about  SOO  m.  makes  a  bead  to  the 

in  ue  IHagara  river,  jiut  above  ika  US\b;  all  TLy  pasMB  through  portions  of  Texas  and  the 

atteo^  of  the  militia^  under  Sir  Allan  Mao-  Indian  territory,  and  enters  Arkansas  river 

Kib,  to  ^alodge  them,  proving  froitleas.     In  about  500  m.  from  its  month.    Its  total  coarse 

1849  a  general  amnesty  was  paM(Dd.  The  Oansr  ]s900in.    Althongh  during  the  dry  months  it 

dian  fly^em  of  government  now  professes  to  be  is  a  small  shallow  stream,  the  melted  snows 

modelled  after  that  of  Great  Bntain ;  and  al*  and  ioe  of  ipring  swell  its  waters  until  it  fre- 

tboQ^  this  k  true  to  a  very  great  extent^  it  is  quently  overnows  its  banks.    It  is  somethnes 

not  impossible  to  detect  points  of  d^erenca  called  the  Bio  Colorado,  from  the  sli^t  tinge 

Tbere  are  S  legidative  chambers,  the  legislative  which  colors  its  waters.    The  North  f*ork,  or 

eoimoil  snd  w»  iM^sktive  assembly ;  a  cab*  Bio  Nutria,  is  its  mindpal  tributary, 

inet  which  general^  condsts  of  10  membersi  OANAJOHARuS,  a  village  and  township  in 

responsible  to  the   legisIiMbore,  and  liable  to  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Mohawk  nver 

be  onrtsd  by  ihe  votes  of  a  hostile  mf^ori^;  and  the  "Edb  canal,  contains  a   number  of 

and  a  govemar^n^ral    appointed    uj  liie  ohurdhes^  a  bank,  and  an  academy.     There 

queen  and  paid  by  the  Canadians,  his  salary  are  stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity.    Fop.  of  the 

being  orer  $81,000  a  year.    The  legislative  township  in  1855,  4,022;  of  the  village.  1,600. 

asBemUy  consists  of  180  members,  elected  one  CANAL.    As  commonly  employed,  this  term 

hidf  by  Upper  Canada,  and  the  other  half  by  Bignifies  an  artificial  water  channel  made  for  the 

Lower  Oanadi^  for  a  term  of  4  years,  but  liable  passage  of  boats  through  the  interior  of  a  coxm- 

to  be  disBdvea  at  any  time  by  an  exerdse  of  try  ;   but  it  is  also   applicable  to  channels 

the  govomor-genenil's  prerogative,  as  represent*  made  Ibr  other  purposes,  as  the  canals  of  the 

ative  of  the  crown,  upon  tho  advice  of  his  ancient  Egyptians,  originally  designed  to  supplv 

ndnisters.     Brevious  to  1868,  the  legislative  water  for  irrigating  the  Itfids  they  cultivatecL 

council  wasuominated  exdnsively  by  the  crown|  Some  of  these  afterward  came  to  be  used  for 

the  recommendations  being  made  by  the  local  boats.    Canals,  too,  have  been  constructed  for 

executive.    In  tJ^t  vear  an  act  was  passed  to  conveying  away  water  and  draining  lands ;  and 

app^  the  prindple  of  election  graduaUy  to  this  aU  aqueducts,  for  whatever  purpose  made,  are 

chamber,  the   crown-nominated  members  re-  properly  canals.    Herodotus  and  Pliny  make 

taining  their  seats  for  life.  A  portion  of  the  new  mention  of  navigable  canals  in  Asia  Minor  and 

members  have  ahready  been  elected.  The  num-  Liguria ;  and  the  latter  describes  the  canal  exca- 

bw  of  elected  members  will  ultimately  be  48.  vated  by  Dmsus,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  from 

The  members  of  both  houses  are  paid  an  indem-  the  Bhine  to  the  x  ssel,  making  a  new  mouth  from 

nity,  which  has  for  several  years  been  made  $8  the  Bhine  to  the  sea.   Xerxes  is  said  to  have 

a  duty,  though  fixed  by  law  at  (4,  for  their  ex-  constructed  a  canal  across  the  low  isthmus  of 

penaes  when  in  attendance  during  the  session.  Athos,  and  several  attempts  were  made  by  the 

The  sessions  of  the  legislature  have,  since  1849,  Greeks,  and  afterward  under  the  Boman  emper- 

If  hen  the  parliament  houses  in  Montreal  were  ors,  to  connect  the  Ionian  sea  with  the  archipel- 

bmned  by  a  mob  iiiSariated  by  a  measure  intro-  ago  by  one  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.    The 

dnoed  by  the  government  to  pay  certain  losses  importance  of  canals  for  inland  navigation  was 

incurred  by  individuals  in  the  rebellion,  been  eany  appreciated  by  the  Chinese,  wiUi  whom  a 

held  every  alternate  4  years  in  Toronto  and  complete  system  of  them  has  long  been  in  oper- 

Qaebec    In  tiie  autumn  of  1869,  a  removal  ation,  Grossing  theur  sreat  rivers  from  N.  to  S., 

from  Toronto  will  take  place.    A  moving  capi-  and  combined  with  these,  that  extend  to  remote 

tal  being  found  inconvenient  and  entailing  great  parts  of  their  wide  territory,  forming  a  net-work 

mmeoesaary  expense,  and  the  strength  of  local  'of  water  communication  that  has  never  been  sur* 

iealoDsies  rendering  it  impossible  mr  the  local  passed  in  any  other  country.    Bivers  were  di- 

kgulatnre  to  sdect  any  particular  city  for  a  verted  into  entirely  new  channels  to  form  them, 

permanent  capital,  both  houses  agreed  to  an  ad-  The  great  canal,  which  connects  the  Fei-ho,  or 

dreGS,  in  1857,  remitting  the  question  to  the  river  of  Pekin,  with  the  great  central  stream  of 

queen  for  solution.    Her  nujesty  selected  Ot*  Yang-tse-kiang,  500  m.  ustant,  is  fed  by  a  con- 

tawa,  which,  ^ugh  by  no  means  a  Isrge  dty,  siderable  river,  which  at  the  summit  of  the 

has  the  advantages  of  a  central  locality,  liter-  canal  is  turned  in  either  direction  to  feed  it. 

ally  itanding  with  one  foot  in  Upper  C«iada  The  canal  with  the  rivers  forms  a  conmiunica- 

and  the  other  in  Lower  Canada,    Montreal,  the  tion,  interrupted  onlv  by  a  narrow  interval, 

laxmt  city  in  the  province.  Quebec,  Toronto,  that  extends  from  Feidn  to  Canton,  a  distance 

andKii^grton,  all  of  which  had  at  one  time  or  of  1,000  m.    Unacquauited  with  locks,  they 

other  been  the  temporary  capital,  unsuccessfbUy  raise  or  lower  their  boats  from  one  level  to 

mged  their  didms  to  be  constituted  the  per-  another  on  inclined  planes  by  the  use  of  cap- 

manent  seat  of  the  Canadian  government.  stans.    A  considerable  part  of  this  canal — ^that 

CANADA^  a  village  of  New  Mexico,  a  few  between  the  Hoang-ho  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang^ 

nileB  K.  of  Santa  F6.  A  conflict  took  place  here,  Is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  about  the 

Jan.  24, 1848,  between  the  insurgents  of  the  Tth  century.    In  the  12th  century  canals  were 

territo]^  and  the  U.  8.  troops  under  CoL  Frice;  first  constructed  in  the  Netherlands,  and  their 

CAJ^ABIAN  BIVEB  rises  among  the  Guada-  perfect  adaptation  to  the  flat  country  of  Holland 

kpe  momttains^  in  New  Mexico,  and  after  How*  caused  them  to  be  rapidly  extended  throu^ 


su 
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this  state,  till  they  now  ooxmect  all  its  villagesi 
and  are  tised  as  roads.  The  city  of  Amsteroam 
owes  its  present  commercial  prosperity  entirely 
to  the  facilities  afforded  by  its  ship  canal  of  61  m. 
in  length,  which  connects  the  river  Y,  by  a  direct 
channel,  with  the  German  ocean.  This  canal, 
one  of  the  largest  works  of  the  kind  in  Europe, 
was  constructed  between  the  years  1819  ana 
1625,  at  an  expense  of  £850,000.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  so  great  that  2  large  merchant  vessels 
or  fngates  can  pass  each  other.  Attention  was 
given  at  an  early  day  to  the  subject  of  canals  in 
the  Italian  states,  and  the  invention  of  the  canal 
lock  is  commonly  attributed  to  2  of  their  en* 
gineers  of  the  14th  century,  though  Belidor,  in 
his  ArchiUeture  hydrauliaue^  gives  the  credit 
of  the  invention  to  the  Dutch.  Some  writers 
'say  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  first  used  locks 
on  the  Ifilanese  canals  in  1497,  and  soon  after 
introduced  them  into  France. — ^AIl  the  oonntries 
in  Europe  had  constructed  several  canals  be- 
fore they  were  known  in  Great  Britain.  In 
1755  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  brought  forward 
the  project  of  connecting  Manchester  with 
Worsley  by  a  canal ;  and  when  this  had  been 
successfully  accomplished,  other  works  of  the 
same  kind  were  built  in  such  numbers,  that  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  railroads  it  was  esti- 
mated there  were  over  2,200  m.  of  navigable 
cands  in  England,  beside  much  slack-water 
navigation  upon  the  riivers  made  use  of  in  con- 


tieodon  with  the  oanak  SoathofDnthimitb 
believed  there  is  not  a  spot  in  Eogdnd  15  m. 
from  water  communication.  But  the  introdw- 
tion  of  railroads  has  greatly  lessened  their  ioh 
portanoe,  and  though  they  still  oontinae  to  be 
used  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  freight, 
their  day  is  evidently  regarded  as  having  pttsed^ 
and  no  new  enterprises  of  this  daas  ar«  uy 
lonser  planned.  The  same  remark  may  be 
made  or  the  canals  of  the  United  Stately  Per- 
haps the  earliest  constructed  of  these  are  tbe 
South  Hadley  and  the  Montague  canals,  both 
undertaken  by  a  company  chaitered  in  Miw* 
chusetts  in  1792.  l^ey  are  short  canab  ior 
passing  the  rapids  at  South  Hadley  and  tbe 
Montague  falls,  the  former  2  m.  in  length,  vitb 
lockage  of  40  feet,  and  the  latter  8  m.,  with  76  ft. 
lockage.  In  the  former  there  is  a  eat  40  feet 
deepandSOOfeetlonginsolidrock.  Thelfiddle- 
sex  canal,  27  m.  in  length,  connecting  Boita 
harbor  with  the  Merrimac  at  Ghehnaiord,  oov 
Lowell,  was  completed  in  1808.  The  Erie  eaoil 
was  completed  in  1825,  at  an  expense  of  $7,602,* 
000.  Its  locks,  all  of  stone  masonry,  were  ori- 
ginally 90  feet  long  in  the  dear,  and  16  feet  widei 
The  following  table  comprises  tiiosecanals  of  tiu 
United  States  and  Canada  of  which  the  ooa 
has  exceeded  $l,000/)00  each ;  it  is  part  of  tbe 
larger  table  in  w  m.  J.  McAlpine's  report  to  the 
N.  T.  legislature  in  1853 : 
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Chesapeake  and  Ohio 

Ohio  and  Erie 
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Bandj  and  Beayer 

James  Blver  and  Kanawha. . 
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Da       da       

DUnoli  and  Michigan. 
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Bt  Lawrence 

Cornwall 
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Laehine 
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The  Erie  canal  as  enlarged  will  measure  in  width 
8t  level  of  water  70  feet,  at  bottom  42  feet; 
depth  of  water  7  feet,  width  of  tow  path  14  feet 
As  will  be  observed  in  the  preceding  table,  the 
dimensions  of  canals  are  very  variable,  according 
to  the  kind  and  amount  of  transportation  for 
which  they  are  intended  to  provide*    Those  of 


Canada  are  built  to  open  a  oommunicatiool«- 
tween  the  great  kkea  and  the  ocean,*  and  by  neaitf 
of  them  it  is  practicable  for  vesBels  to  ci««r 
firom  Ohicago,  at  the  head  of  Lake  VidugD, 
direct  for  Liverpool  The  Erie  and  the  PeU- 
ware  and  Hudson  are  examples  of  ooDsb  prov- 
ing of  too  small  dimennons  for  their  increiflog 
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bttsufiss.   Thelstter,  with  a  oi^Nusity  for  boats  10  double  locks  built  in  inaacmxy,  overcoming  a 

of  50  tons,  tnxiq>orted  fireiffht  at  a  cost  of  $1  differenoe  of  deyation  of  60  feet  As  ordin<unly 

per  ton  for  108  miles.    The  engineer  of  the  oonstmcted,  a  look  is  a  chamber  of  timber  or 

cnuJ,  Kr.  B.F.Lord,  estimated  that  edarged  masonry,  bng  and  wide  enough  to  receive  the 

to  the  o^Muity  of  boaSts  of  100  tons,  the  charge  largest  boats  that  navigate  the  oanaL    Indeed, 

would  be  reduced  to  65&,  or  6^  mills  per  ton  the  sise  of  the  boats  is  limited  by  that  of  the 

permile;  to  thec^iacity  of  boats  of  116  tons,  locks.    Its  bottom  reaches  to  that  of  the  lower 

to  58e..or  5|V  mOls  per  ton  per  mile;  and  or  level,  or  pound,  as  it  is  called  by  the  English,  at 

boatsoi  186  tomato  oOa,  or  4|^  mills  perton  the  termmation  of  which  it  is  placed,  and  its 

per  mile.    The  enlaigement  to  the  greatest  top  is  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in 

cipacitf  named  was  conunenced  in  1848,  and  the  upper  pound.    Each  end  is  dosed  by  heavy 

tbesotosl  cost  oftran^Kntation  in  boats  of  115  swinging  doors,   which  open  in  the  middle 

to  141  tons  sustains  the  correctness  of  the  esti-  against  we  direction  of  the  current  The  widtii 

mated  saving.— The  channel  excavated  for  a  of  the  2  doors  being  a  little  greater  than  that 

canal  is  formed  with  the  two  sides  sloping  at  of  the  lock,  they  meet  before  they  form  a  right 

the  same  an^e.     Tliis  angle  varies  with  the  angle  with  the  sides  of  this^  and  consequently 

nature  of  the  soil.    In  this  country  the  base  of  brace  against  each  other,  and  form  a  dose  fit 

the  elope  commonly  exceeds   the  height  in  when  the  water  presses  against  them.   The  up- 

the  proportion  of  0  to  4  or  8  to  2 ;  and  then,  to  per  gates,  reaching  onlv  to  the  bottom  of  the  up« 

pTsvect  the  banks  wastang  away  by  the  wash  per  pound,  are  as  mucn  shorter  than  the  lower 

of  the  vater,  they  are  fiued  near  the  top  with  gates,  as  the  difference  of  devationof  the  upper 

stone.   The  hread^  of  the  canal  at  bottom  is  and  lower  levd.    The  gates  near  their  lower 

nsoally  at  leaat  t^oe  that  of  tJ&e  boats  upon  end  are  furnished  with  suding  valves^  which  may 

deck,  thus  aeenring  sufficient  room  for  passing,  be  controlled  fh>m  above,  and  which  serve. 

The  depth  ahodd  be  at  least  one  foot  greater  when  opened,  to  admit  the  passage  of  water 

than  the  draught  of  water  of  the  loaded  boats,  through  the  gates,  when  these  are  closed  and 

Ihe  tow  path,  built  upon  one  side,  is  about  2  feet  cannot  be  opened  for  the  pressure  of  the  water 

above  the  level  of  tne  water,  and  8  to  12  feet  against  them.  When  a  boat  ascending  the  canal 

wide.    The  water  that  falls  upon  this  should  comes  to  a  lock,  the  lower  gates  being  open,  it 

drain  outward,  and  not  into  the  canal,  and  for  passes  in,  and  the  gates  are  immediately  closed 

reoeiTing  this  a  ditch  is  sometimes  constructed  behind  it    Water  is   then  allowed   to  fiow 

oatndedthe  towing  path,  and  anotiier  outside  through  the  upper  gates,  or  through  a  sluice 

of  the  opposite  bank.    Where  the  soil  is  not  discharging  from  the  upper  levd  into  the  lock. 

retentive,  the  bottoms  and  sides  require  to  be  As  this  fiUis,  the  boat  is  lifted  up,  the  upper 

poddkd  with  day  tempered  and  wdl  mixed  with  gates  are  gradually  freed,  so  that  they  can  be 

und  and  graveL     This  is  put  on  in  successive  opened  and  the  boat  can  pass  through  upon  the 

layers  of  2  or  8  inches  eadi,  as  the  under  layers  higher  level.    Were  another  boat  to  follow  in 

set  Each  layer,  however,  should  be  made  to  the  same  direction,  the  upper  gates  must  be 

^te  with  ttxe  one  it  is  laid  upon,  by  working  first  dosed,  and  the  lock  emptied  through  the 

Uua  np  to  roughen  its  surfiace.    The  puddling  lower  gates.    These  being  then  opened,  the 

often  requires  repairs ;  and  these  in  the  colder  boat  can  pass  in,  and  the  process  be  repeated. 

parta  of  the  country  are  conveniently  made  In  this  operation  there  would  be  a  lod:  full  of 

▼hen  the  water  is  let  out  of  the  canal  for  the  water  discharged  to  a  lower  level,  which  might 

▼inter.    Puddling  serves  to  prevent  the  burrow-  have  been  used  for  letting  down  a  boat,  had 

in^  of  admals  under  the  canal,  by  which  much  there  been  one  ready  to  pass  in  the  opposite  di- 

mwhief  is  often  produced;  a  smdl  hole  rapidly  rection*    Hence,  when  tne  supply  of  water  is 

becoming  a  large  one  by  tiie  fiow  of  the  water  limited,  there  is  economy  in  passms  tiie  boats  d- 

tbrongh  it    In  retentive  soils  puddle  ditdies  temately  each  way  through  tne  locks,  beside  thus 

are  aometimes  snnk  in  the  banks,  and  filled  with  expediting  the  passage  of  the  greatest  number. 

day  or  other  material,  to  intercept  the  progress  The  common  lift  of  a  lock  is  8  or  10  feet,  though 

of  hnrrowing  animals.    The  bed  of  canals  is  it  is  occasionally  much  less,  and  is  sometimes  as 

made  ao  neany  level,  that  the  water  will  fiow  great  as  18  feet    Oanals  are  supplied  with  wa- 

vith  a  gentle  corrent  from  one  endof  alevdto  ter  upon  their  upper  levds,  to  replace  what  is 

nf^tuM  the  water  drawn  off  at  the  lower  end,  consumed  by  evi^>oration,  leakagoi  and  the 

The  levds  are  the  spaces  between  two  locks,  passage  of  the  boats  through  the  looks.    Upon 

each  levd  being  at  a  greater  or  less  devation  every  mile  of  the  Erie  canal,  Mr.  J.  B.  Jervis 

tbaa  the  one  adjoining.     These  chaufles  of  estimated  the  loea^  without  reckoning  that 

^d  succeed  each  other  rapidly  in  hilly  dis*  caused  by  opening  the  locks,  to  be  100  cubic 

tricta,  and    they   are  often  so    great    that  feet  per  minute.  Knowing  the  number  of  boats 

aeverd  lodes  are  required,  one  inunediatdy  that  pass,  the  quantity  of  water  thev  displace, 

following  another  like  a  flight  of  stairs,  in  and  the  size  of  the  locks,  the  reqdred  supplv  of 

Older  to  overoome  the  difference  of  elevaoon.  water  may  be  estimated.    Reservoirs  are  often 

The  Erie  canal  presents  a  levd  of  68  m.  in  constructed  to  contdn  surplus  quantities,  and 

length  withoat  a  lodL  and  at  Lodroort,  where  fomidi  it  as  wanted.  Branches  of  a  canal,  called 

it  descends  from  the  levd  of  Lake  tSrie  to  that  feeders,  are  sometimes  made  to  bring  water  from 

of  the  Geneaee  river,  there  is  a  sucoeasion  of  distant  sonroes;    and  steam  power  is  also 
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employed  to  raiM  water  from  a  bw  ler-  east,  and  6^  mSDa  for  that  going  wesL  not  b- 
el  to  feed  the  upper  leyels  of  the  canal;  aa  idudlng8tatetol]B.--BoataareooonKwt<nrid 
at  Chicago^  where  the  water  of  Lake  Miohkaa  upon  oanala  by  hoiaea,  a  a&n^  bone  inivW 
is  pumped  up  to  flow  into  the  aommit  lerefof  at  a  roeed  of  2^  or  8  m.aii  booraboatkiM 
thellluiQiaaDdl^ohigancaQaL  Inclined  planea,  with  com  50  to  70  tona,  aa  eadbas  akudof 
upon  which  trockB  for  oarryingthe  boata  are  15tol8owt.aponagoodioad.    ]lenara80ll»• 
worked  by  steam  power,  are  anbsdtilted  for  timea  empU^ed  to  tow  boata  in  Holkiid,* 
looks  npon  some  canals,  as  the  Morris  and  Essex  they  were  in  Ene^and,  on  the  Thamesindtla 
inNew  Jersey.    These  have  a  slope  of  1  in  SI,  Severn,  till  near  the  oloae  of  the  last  eentn;. 
and  at  the  bwer  end  are  continned  £Gur  enough  Thia  is  still  the  praotioe  in  Ofaina.   Stasmpov- 
under  the  water  for  the  truck  to  pass  beneath  er  ia  oljectionable  from  the  ii^oxy  to  the  bnb 
the  floating  boat.    At  the  upper  end  the  raila  canaed  by  the  wave  frc«n  the  paddle-wbeck 
curve  over  the  dam,  which  holds  back  the  Frooellen  making  less  waah  upon  the  banbai 
water  of  the  upper  level,  and  then  slope  away  emptoved  on  oanda  that  are  aaflSoientljlirge 
beneath  the  surmce  flur  enough  for  the  boat  to  to  afibrd  them  convenient  roooL   In  18N 
float  on  or  off  the  truck.    The  boats  are  secured  boats  were  introduced  npon  the  Gla^w  nd 
to  the  carriage  by  chains,  and  the  whole  ia  Plaidey  canal  in  Scotland,  dengned  to  nm  it  tbt 
moved  by  an  endlesa  chain  carried  by  a  station-  rate  of  9  or  10  m,  an  hour.    It  was  foood  Aa 
ary  steam  engine.     Similar  planea  were  con-  lig^t  boata  made  of  thin  boiler  pl^  iron,  tfaar 
atruoted  on  the  Shropshire  canal  in  England  length  being  about  70  foot  and  their  widthka 
many  jrears  ago ;  one  of  which  was  1,800  feet  than  6  feet,  could  bedrawn  byd  horNiwitL 
long  with  a  perpendicular  rise  of  126  feet,  uid  a  load  of  70  or  100  paasengers  at  this  nrnd 
another  rose  207  feet  in  a  length  of  1,060  feet  without  produdng  a  wave  tiiat  would  bun 
Some  remarkable  contrivances  have  been  de-  the  banks  of  tiie  canaL    As  the  boat  atiua 
vised  in  En^^d  for  j^asdng  canal  boats  from  this  speed  it  overtakes  the  wave  in  front  of  it 
one  level  to  another  with  the  leaat  possible  ex-  and  nding  upon  the  top  of  it,  the  boat  and  ibt 
penditnre  of  water.    Bv  one  the  descending  wave  move  onward  together,  smoothly  and  villi 
boat  is  made  to  counterbalance  the  ascending  comparatively  light   draugnt  of  the  honei 
one,  and  the  horse  that  draws  the  boat  upon  Thea»  are  dianged  every  4  m.,  and  are  pot « 
the  canal  is  used  to  move  the  machinery. — The  aeveral  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Hui 
buMness  of  canals  is  now  prindpflJlv  limited  to  mediod  baa  been  praotaaed  many  yean  on  tbc 
the  transportadon  of  heavy  fright,  as  coal,  Birmingham  oanaL    It  baa  been  tried  in  tiiii 
lumber,  the  produeta  of  minea  and  farms.    The  country,  but  is  not  in  use.    In  Joly,  1858,  boas 
expense  of  moving  these  upon  existing  canals  is  built  to  be  propelled  by  ateam  maae  mcttM 
so  low,  that  sudi  canals  on  lines  of  Uirge  trade  trial  trips  from  Buffido  to  Bocheater.  It  ha 
will  long  be  able  to  compete  with  railroads,  been  generally  auppoaedthat  rapid  rateawot 
especially  those  with  difficult  grades.    But  for  unsuitable  to  canals,  but  experiments  an  sot 
transporting  paasengers  and  costly  freight,  and  in  progress  in  New  York  to  teat  the  ooatni? 
all  such  materials  aa  are  liable  to  injury  by  opinion. 

delays,  the  business  of  canals  is  already  super-       CANALE,  a  small  town  in  the  Saidinifl 

seded  by  raUroads.    From  the  report  of  j£r.  province  of  Albi,  with  important  salt  qtfin^ 

HoAlpine,  already  referred  ta  it  appears  that  rop.  8,900. 

in  1848  coal  waa  transported  on  the  Ohesa-       OANAUI,  Aaroino,  oommonlv  called  Cixa- 

peake  and  Ohio  canal  from  Cumberland  to  urto.  and  alao  II  Tonaro,  an  Italian  paintor. 

Georgetown,  184.4  miles,  at  an  eiqpense  of  $78  bom  in  Venice,  Oct  18^  1697,  died  tbsn^ 

06  per  100  tons,  or  ^  mills  per  ton  per  miki  SO,  1768.    Hia  father  waa  a  scene  painter,  aa 

induing  interest  on  cost  of  boats  and  fix«  educated  him  to  the  aame  profestton.  Ha  R- 

turesy  repairs  and  depredation,  wages,  cost  aided  for  a  time  in  Rome,  about  the  year  IH^ 

of  towing,  loading  and  unloading.     Oa  the  and  there  atudied  the  remaina  of  antiqmt:f *  ^ 

Bchuylkil^  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  ca-  gan  to  apply  the  akiU  with  the  penoO,  vhichtt 

nala,  the  expense,  ineluding  all  these  items,  waa  bad  acquired  at  Venice,  in  painong  from  ag* 

$44  64  for  108  m..  or  4iV  nulla  per  ton  per  mile,  and  gained  the  reputation  <^  an  $eooai^^ 

On  the  SchuyUdJl  canal  in  1862  the  oM  waa  artist  in  that  branch.    On  his  return  to  Veoioi, 

estimated  at  6  mills  per  ton  per  mile:  and  on  the  he  painted  numeroua  views  of  that  dtj,  r«p^ 

Delaware  and  Hudson  before  its  enlargement  at  ducing  with  great  aoooracy  Ita  palaces^  otuinB- 

Simills.    The  reduction  made  in  the  expenaea  ea,  and  canala.    The  beat  of  theae  waa  the  mv 

by  the  enlargement  has  already  been  noticed,  of  the  grand  cand.  which  is  now  in  the  ^1||7 

The  expense  on  the  Erie  canal  in  1863,  indud*  of  the  Louvre.   Heapent  8  years  in  E|>9*"^ 

ing  wagea,  towing,  depreciation  of  value  of  and  painted  while  here  an  interior  rier  « 

horses^  office  and  personal  expenaes,  and  part  Eing^s  chapel,   Oambridoe.     fiis  wofo  «* 

cost  of  loading  ana  unloading,  ia  given  at  2^  found  mall  the  galleriea  of  Europe.     ^ 
mills  per  ton  per  mile.    Mr.  Seymour,  the  late       OANALE,  Nioolo,  a  Venetian  admiral,  w 

state  engineer,  eatimated  the  whole  coat  at  8^  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  l^^^f^^* 

mills  per  ton  per  mile.    Thediargea  for  trans-  In  1469  he  waa  conunander  of  ^^u?^ 

portation  at  &at  tfane,  exc^lateintheaeaaon,  fleet  at  Kegropont  (the  andent  ^^^^V!!? 

averaged  6|^  miUa  per  ton  for  fird^t  going  auoceeded  in  aeldng  the  Turkish  town  of  £«» 
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Tb»enMm  petpetraied iipon  the  inoibiifllTe  theisliizidof  Samosfromihefliteof  Sdoandlp- 

ishabhi&tB  onftted  great  indigiuitioii  at  Con-  aara.    But  hisbold  afetetnpt  to  bam  the  Turkish 

stantiiiople^  and  Mohammed  II.,  with  a  view  of  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Alexandria,  where  it  lay 

luwiting  the  ontragei^  besieged  K^gropont  ready  to  take  the  troops  of  Mehemet  All  to  the 

with  a  »roe  of  180.000  men,  and  after  a  violent  Morea,  waa  baffled  by  contrary  winds  at  the 

oooteat  ezpeUed  the  Yenetaaoa.     Oanale,  to  moment  of  eKecntion  (Ang.  4, 1826).    Honored 

Thorn  thia  dafeat  was  attributed,  was  sentenoed  by  the  command  of  the  frigate  Hellas  sent  from 

to  deathly  the  comidl  of  ten,  bat  at  the  instance  iunerioa,  and  by  the  education  of  his  son  in 

of  F^Panin.  and  of  other  inflnential  persona,  Paris,  he  was  elected  in  1627  as  the  representa- 

hia  pontahment  was  commuted  to  exile  for  Ufe.  tive  of  Ipaara  in  the  national  congress  at  Ermi- 

OANAMnirA,  a  town  in  the  kinsdom  of  Da-  one,  or  Oastri,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  by 

bomtty,  pop.  10,000.    It  is  aitoated  in  a  level  Ci^  d'Istria  commander  of  Monembasia,  and 

and  veu-eiiltiTiitad  tract  of  ooantry.     The  sabseqoently  of  a  naval  squadron.  After  the  as- 

honaea  an  anittered,  and  extend  over  a  vast  aaasination  of  Oapo  d'Jstria  (1881),  he  retired  to 

are^    Among  them  is  one  set  apart  by  the  Syra.  Under  King  Otho  he  served  as  pliaroh,  or 

king  Ibr  the  we  of  white  travellers.  captainof  the  first  rank,  and  in  1848-'49  aamin- 

OAKANBAI6UA,  the  oapital  of  Ontario  oo..  ister  of  the  navy,  and  was  commander  of  the  or- 

H.T.,iaa^ctansqaeviDage,beauMfiillygitairf»a  der  of  the  fiavionr.    Again  made  minister  in 

at  t^  K.  end  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name^  Hay,  1854,  he  resigned  in  May,  1866.    In  the 

and  on  ^elim  of  the  central  railroad.    From  spring  of  1858,  diagnsted  with  the  conduct  of 

the  upper  part  of  the  village  the  ground  slopes  tne  government,  he  sent  back  to  it  all  his  orders 

gradsdly  toward  liie  shores  of  the  lake,  afford-  and  commissions,  resolved  henceforth  to  be  only 

ing  amagidiloent  view.    Hie houaea imd  other  a  private  oitisen.    The  heroism  which  distin- 

bnildiags  are  noted  for  their  eleg»:iae.    iSaaj  goishea  the  revdutionary  life  of  Oanaris  is 

of  ib»  reaideDoea  ara  aorronnd^  by  fine  gar-  equalled  by  the  modesty  which  characteriies 

dona  aadgroonda orziamented  with  neat  taste,  his  whole  career;  even  a  certain  timidity  in 

Hie  N.  r.  Central  B.  B.,  and  the  B.  B.  from  conversation  is  mentioned  as  a  feature  of  the 

Elmira  to  Niagara  Falls  pass  throogh  it    Pop.  man  whom  the  Mussulmans  feared  more  than 

of  the  township  in  1866,  6,480;  of  the  village,  the  tempests  and  difb  of  the  JSgsaan. 

4^64  OANABTBmD(^n^2aainari6sSwains), 

OANANDAIGUA  LAKE,  noted  for  the  a  well-known  member  of  the  finch  fiunily,  a 

bean^  of  its  sonounding  scenery,  lies  ddefly  native  of  the  Oanuy  islands,  but  naturalized 

within  the  limits  of  Ontario  co^  N.  Y..  and  is  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.    The  native 

said  to  be  437  feet  above  Lake  Ontario*    Its  bird  differs  materially  from  the  variety  com- 

watera  abound  in  excellent  fish,  and  are  frozen  monly  seen  in  cages;  the  adult  male  has  a 

over  ahnoat  every  winter.    The  Clyde,  a  tribo-  much  darker  bUl;  the  general  color  of  the  pln- 

tnyof  Seneca  river,  ia  formed  by  the  junction  mage  varieafirom  a  greenish  yellow  on  the  front, 

oCKud  creek  with  the  outiet  of  this  lake.    The  chin,  throat,  and  breast,  to  a  gdden  yellow  on 

isks  M  16  m.  long^  and  from  f  to  li  m.  wide.  the  belly;  the  aides,  thighs,  and  under  tail 

OANABJDB,  OoHBTAMTiNx,  one  of  the  bravest  coverta  are  dirty  white;  the  tq>  of  the  head, 

leaders  of  the  Greeks  in  their  war  of  independ-  back,  and  upper  tail  coverts,  brown  ash,  with  a 

sooa.  bom  aboat  1790  in  the  idand  of  Ipsara.  bngitodinai  Drown  spot  down  each  feather; 

At  the  outbreak  of  1821  he  was  captain  of  a  the  wing  feathon,  brown  black,  with  pale  brown 

merohant  vessel  which  made  freauent  passagoB  edges,  marked  with  white  near  the  back.   The 

to  Odessa.    G9iortly  after  the  bvoaroua  devaa-  color  of  the  female  ia  more  dingy  and  indistinct, 

tation  of  the  island  of  8do  by  the  Turks,  be  having  much  lesa  greenish  yeUow  about  it.    In 

IbOowed  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks  under  Miaulia  aiie  it  is  less  than  the  domesticated  species.    It 

liitfa S fiie-shlps,  skilfhlly  arranged,  andmanned  builds  in  tfaick  buahea  and  trees,  pairs  in  Feb- 

I7  Ipaotiotea  and  Hydriotes,  to  the  harbor  of  ruaiy,  and  laya  ih>m  4  to  6  pale  blue  eggs, 

that  Uaad  (June,  1822),  and  aocoeeded  in  at-  hatdiing  6  or  6  brooda  in  a  season.    It  is  very 

taching  them  to  the  vessels  of  the  Oapudan  frttniUar,  and  frequenta  the  ^ardena  of  Madeira, 

Pasha  and  Oapudan  Bey,  of  wUch  the  former,  where  ita  song  is  hi^y  pnzed.    The  domesti- 

hghted  np  at  ^  time  hi  celebration  of  the  Ba-  cated  apedesia  about  6^  inches  long,  with  a  pale 

madan,  waa  bk>wn  up  with  thoosands  of  men,  bill,  and  the  whole  plumase  of  a  rich  yeUow 

and  the  ktter  scarcely  escaped  aa  a  wreck.  4X>lor,  with  the  edfle  of  im  wing  yellowishr 

This  deed,  which  revenged  the  massacres  of  white;  the  colors  dr  the  female  are  leas  bright 

SdoL  waa  fbDowed  in  tiie  same  year  by  a  The  original  atock  is  said  to  have  been  imported 

dmuar  exploit  in  tiio  harbor  of  Tenedos,  which  from  the  Oanaryialands  about  the  14th  centory; 

saved  the  Greek  fleet  from  destraotion,  and  fiU-  in  Europe  it  has  been  mixed  with  the  aberdevine 

ed  the  Turks  with  terror.    The  honors  with  (0(ifc{iMM^pmitf),theventiuron(/rf9i^i2Z0ei^ 

which  he  waa  received  after  thia  achievement  9sUa%  the  serin  (ftinf^iOa  Mrtaw),  the  gold- 

coold  not  iifl  to  in^rire  him  to  fhrther  eflEbrts^  finch  (eardudU  eommwMj  and  varioua  other 

and  he  i^venged  the  Torkish  cmelties  on  his  tods,  producing  hybrids,  rertile^  and  sterile,  of 

t^vo  idtfiaV  A  new  victory  at  Samoa,  near  great  varieties  of  color  and  chaoacters.    Ther^ 

the  prooiootory  of  Mycale,  whose  andent  glory  are  about  60  varietiea  of  the  canarv,  which 

be  thua  rsMwed  (Ang.  17, 1824).    This  sared  wiUpreaervethelrchanKStendiatinct  if  proper- 
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Ij  paired.  They  are  bred  in  immense  nmnbers  a  total  area  of  about  8,400  sq.  m.,  and  a  popol*i 
on  the  conHnent  of  £arca>e,  and  man7  are  im-  tion  of  about  260,000.  The  idandB  are  tqIcid- 
ported  into  the  United  States  from  Germany,  ic,  rooky,  and  monntainons.  The  prindpil 
The  2  yarieties  most  prized  bv  amateurs  are  the  mountain  is  the  peak  of  Tenerifie,  a  oelebnted 
jonquil  and  the  meally,  which  combine  the  Toloano,  12,182  feet  hi^h.  The  vater  ooomi 
greatest  beauty  of  color  with  exoellenoe  in  which  trarerse  the  islands  are  BomatiiM 
song;  the  latter  have  a  bright  orange  cap,  this  swelled  to  torrents,  and  at  others  djy.  Al> 
color  pervading  the  whole  plumage,  except  on  lowances  made  for  freauent  dryDesa,  the  ml, 
the  wines  and  tail,  which  are  deep  black;  the  which  is  extremely  fertile,  yields  ablmdsIIthl^ 
former  haye  the  neck,  back,  and  wings  waved  yests^  and  the  dimate,  atthongh  at  tunes  exo» 
and  mottled  with  purplish  gray  tints.  The  dvely  hot,  and  exposed  to  severe  disngOB  lod 
German  birds  have  often  considerable  green  in  to  a  pernicious  hot  wind  from  the  African  con- 
their  plumage,  bearing  a  stronger  resemblance  tinent^  is,  on  the  whole,  salubrioos.  TheT«^ 
to  the  wild  bird  than  do  the  higher  prized  tation  of  both  the  tropical  and  temperate  iom 
varieties.  The  most  mottled  varieties  may  flourishea  here  in  great  luxuriance,  and  has  ben 
be  as  good  singers  as  those  of  the  purest  described  at  length  by  Alexander  von  Homboldt, 
colors.  The  song  of  the  canary  is  fiuniliar  and  by  Leopold  von  Buch.  Horses  and  csttk 
to  every  one.  "With  less  power,  compass,  are  scarce,  but  other  kinds  of  domestio  animik 
and  variety  than  the  nightingale,  it  has  greater  abound ;  only  a  few,  however,  are  indigipoQi 
powers  of  imitation,  a  better  ear,  and  a  better  The  reptiles  are  limited  to  a  small  aeorpioD,! 
memory;  it  sings  at  all  seasons,  in  the  ioolopendrOfnndihe&og,  Amonfftheinsectiis 
dullest,  weather,  and  is  equally  welcomed  in  only  to  be  mentioned  a  species  dr  troobleeou 
the  palace  ana  the  hut  It  becomes  verv  gnat  or  mosquito.  Ajnong  the  birds  are  tbe 
tame,  and  is  capable  of  attachment  to  man;  it  African  vultmre,  the  £iloon.  buzzard,  yarrow- 
is  easily  educated  to  perform  tricks  at  public  hawk,  kite,  2  spades  of  owl,  8  of  sea-meW)  tl» 
exhibitions,  many  of  which  are  quite  astoni^-  goldfinch,  the  quail,  wren,  magpie,  and  a  rich 
ing.  Their  dinxMitions  are  as  various  as  their  fist  of  other  birds,  including  the  fiEunona  OaotfT 
colors.  This  climate  is  too  severe  for  tiie  out-  bird,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  viiak 
door  naturalization  of  the  canary,  but  its  in-  (See  Oakabt  BntD.)  The  onlyfresh-water&b 
door  rearing  in  cages  is  very  common.  They  is  the  eeL  Marine  fishes  are  scarce,  batvbila 
begin  to  pair  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  seals  are  occasionally  seen.  The  prododB 
and  will  make  a  very  neat  nest  if  the  propw  comprise  vuious  kinds  of  grain,  aauj  Mfid, 
materials  are  supplied  to  them;  they  wOl  also  potatoes,  exquisite  fruit,  silk  and  cotton,  some 
lay  in  nests  artificially  prepared.  The  time  of  olive  oil,  tobacco,  rosin,  wood,  hides,  Ac.,  sod 
incubation  is  13  or  14  days ;  the  number  of  among  those  most  extensively  exported  vt 
ecgs  is  usually  6.  The  young  partake  of  the  cochinea],  wine,  barilla,  orchiUa,  and  wooi  Hk 
physical  characters  of  the  parents^  whether  gav  en>orts  of  wine  and  brandy  were  formerly  cob* 
or  mottled.  Their  favorite  food  is  canary  s^d,  siderable ;  the  produce  of  wine  averaced  aM 
to  which  a  little  rape  and  hemp  seed  may  be  40,000  pipes  until  1858,  when  the  whole  enp 
occasionally  added;  they  should  have  lights  was  nearly  destroyed  bv  a  grape  disease.  Tbaa- 
fresh  air,  plenty  of  water  to  drink  and  bathe  in,  ports  have  since  materially  faUen  off  in  wise  tad 
and  f^  access  to  sand  or  gravel ;  a  sprig  of  brandy,  but  have  greatly  increased  inooohioeil 
ehiokweed  or  a  leaf  of  lettuce  will  be  highly  lands  formerly  occupied  by  vines  andKndfilM* 
relished  by  them.  The  canary  will  thrive  very  ing  now  devoted  to  the  production  of  tlus  is* 
well  on  this  food ;  when  breeding,  the  yolk  of  sect,  and  the  exports  having  risen  from  aM 
a  hard-boiled  egg  should  be  given  them.  Their  1,000  lbs.  in  1888,  to  800,000  lbs.  in  IM 
diseases  are  due  principally  to  improper  or  too  and  to  1,600,000  lbs.  in  1866.  The  P'^^'^ 
much  food ;  cleanliness  and  attention  to  sifting  of  sogar,  formerly  of  great  importance,  has  mr 
their  seed  will  generally  protect  them  flrom  en  before  the  competition  of  the  Amerioaa  sod 
parasitic  insects.  West  Indian  trade,  and  hardly  averages  nun 

CANABT  QEASS  (jphalarit  (kmaHen»U\  than  a  value  of  $100,000  annuaUy.   Sooienv 

an  annual  grass  native  to  the  Canary  islands,  silk  is  manufactured  on  the  apot  into  n^^ 

cultivated  for  its  seeds,  with  which  tame  birda,  ribbons;  coarse  linen  and  wooUenstoffiiareiDSdi 

espeddiy  canaries,  are  fed.    It  issrown  on  liie  for  home  consumption;  the  leaves  of  the  dl^ 

isle  of  Thanet,  in  the  county  of  ^nt,Eng]and,  pJm  are  made  into  hats  and  baskets;  battv 

also  in  parts  of  Italy,  iVanoe,  and  Switzerland,  bulk  oil  manufactured  floods  is  imparted  frg 

It  hasastalk  1  to  8  feet  high,  topped  by  an  oval,  abroad.    A  fishery  on  the  African  oosateagtt** 

close«grained  panide.    It  requires  a  good  soil  from  40  to  00  vessels,  and  a  great  number  <■ 

and  an  open  country.  persons ;    the  principal  fish  taken  is  bretfa, 

OANABT   ISLANDS,  or    Omsasoa  (6p.  which  is  salted  and  largely  consomed in tM»- 

hloi  OanarituY  a  Spanish  colony  in  the  Atlantic  ands.    The  foreign  trade  ia  cbieQy  withut<* 

ocean,  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Africa,  between  lat.  Britain,  the  United  States,  Hamburg,  fraM^ 


zarote,  FnertevcntaiBi  Gomerai  and  Ferro,  with   daring  the  same  period  endiog  Jooe  9^  1^^ 
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andtiwexpwta  to  the  XTnited  Btates  hayeln*  CANCER  (a  crab),  the 4th en^  ixithe  sodiao 

enaaed  dating  the  same   respeotive  periods  (designated  by  the  mark  o),  into  vhich  the 

from  $16^708  to|44,065.    The  ports  engaged  son  enters  at  the   summer  soktioe  in  Jnne; 

k  foreign  trade  are,  Santa  Omz  de  Teneriffe,  also,  a  constellation  of  stars  formerly  ooonpying 

OrotsTs,  and  Las  Falmas.    They  were  made  tiie  aga  Cancer  (see  Aquabius),  easQy  recog- 

practieally  free  in   18521,    there   being   now  nized  by  2  stars  of  the  Uiird  magnitude,  and  a 

only  a  nominal  duty  upon  imported  goods,  fiunt  duster  nearly  midway  between  tnem. — 

wi^  the  exception  en  tobacco,  which  pays  10  The  I^no  of  Canobb  is  the  northern  boundary 

eti,  and  cigars,  which  pay  20  ots.  per  pound,  of  the  torrid  zonei  a  parallel  of  latitude  where 

Tbe  entrances  of  foreign  vessels  average  about  the  sun  is  Tertical  at  noon  only  cme  day  in  the 

800  annnslly. — ^The  Canaries  are  supposed  to  year,  viz. :  the  day  he  enters  Cancer. 

be  the  isknds  which  are  mentioned  by  the  CANCER,  a  maugnant  disease  to  which  nearly 

elder  Plmy,  and  also  by  Plutarch  and  Ptolemy,  every  part  of  the  human  body  is  liable,  either 

tf  tbe  F<Mrtnnate  islands.    In  1884  th^  were  primarily  or  secondarily.    It  most  commonly, 

re-disoovered  by  a  -vessel  which  had  been  driven  however,  originates  in  some  one  of  the  glands 

thither  by  stress  of  weather;  and  after  various  or  secreting  organs.    Thus  the  female  breast, 

abortive  eq)editioiis,  the  first  effectual  attempt  the  womb,  the  testes,  the  ovaria,  and  the  thy- 

it  coDouering  them  was  made,  with  the  assist-  roid  gland  are  the  most  common  seats  of  the 

a&oe  of  Spain,  by  Jean  de  Bethencourt^  a  gen-  disease.  It  however  notunfrequently  first  shows 

tleman  oi  Kormandyy  in  the  beginning  of  the  itsedf  in  the  skin  and  the  various  mucous  mem- 

15th  oentorj.    After  various  conflicts,  caused  branes.     The  fsuse,  the  lips,  the  mouth,  the 

by  the  sabaeqiient  governors  of  the  islands,  by  windpipe,  the  gullet,  the  stomach,  and  the  in- 

the  reostanoe  of  the  natives,  and  by  the  claims  testines  are  often  primarily  affected.     Other 

set  up  by  Portogal,  they  pasBea  eventually  organs  and  membranea,  when  diseased,  are 

into  me  passeasion  of  Spain.    They  are  now  supposed  to  have  been  attacked  subsequently 

nnder  the  same  form  of  administration  as  the  to  the  appearance  of  cancer  in  some  other 

othtf  provinces  of  Spain,  are  represented  in  the  parts  of  the  body.    Hedical  writers  generally 

oortes,  contain  2  bisnopricS)  ana  the  governor-  divide  cancer  into  2  stages^  sdrrhus  and  car- 

geoerBl  resides  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Teneriffe.  dnoma,  alti&ough  these  2  primary  divimons  are 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Spaniards  (slighdv  often  subdivided  into  a  number  of  subordinate 

darker  than  those  of  the  mother  country),though  ones.    There  are  some  late  authors  whose  mi- 

some  daim  descent  from  the  abcrigines,  named  oroscopioal  investigations  have  led  them  to  in- 

GnaDcfaefl^  who,   however,  are  extinct     The  fer,  that  the  cancer  which  appears  ordinarily  on 

prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic ;  Span-  the  skin  and  8Uperfi<»al  membranes,  differs  from 

kh  is  the  only  language  in  use.  Two  newspapers  the  disease  as  it  shows  itself  in  other  parts. 

are  published  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  one  at  Las  They  have  accordingly  distinguished  this  variety 

P^aa.  by  tiie  name  of  epithelial  cancer.     Sdrrhus, 

OAKASTBA,  a  mountain  range  of  Brazil,  derived  from  the  Greek  word  ngnifying  hard^ 

oommences  at  Uie  S»  termination  of  the  Serra  is  the  term  applied  to  cancer  as  it  first  exhibits 

Ifatto  Gordo,  on  the  boundary  between  the  itself.    In  this  early  state  it  appears  as  a  hard 

provinces  of  Goyaz  and  Minas  Geraes,  and  and  irregular  tumor,  with  more  or  less  dark 

■tntcbes  away  toward  the  S.  £.  discoloration  of  the  skin.    When  cut  into,  it  is 

CAHCALE,  a  8e«>ort  town  of  France,  de-  found  to  be  of  a  grayish  tint,  and  composed  of 

pntmentof  lUe  et  Yilaine,  situated  on  the  W.  2  substances;  one  ofa  hard  fibrous  nature,  and  the 

ttd  of  St.  Micbflel*s  bay,  227  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  other  of  a  soft  material,  somewhat  like  cream 

Ma.    The  harbor  is  enblosed  by  a  chain  of  in  consistence  and  color.    The  peculiar  struc- 

n)ck&  named  So^en  de  GaneaU,  where  are  tnre  of  these  diseased  products  may  be  de- 

^xuM  those  renowned  oysters,  of  whidi  enor-  tected  ordinarily  by  the  eye  alone,  but  with 

fflooa  quantities  are  sent  to  Paris  and  elsewhere,  more  certainty  by  the  aid  of  the  ndcroscope, 

A  considerable  fish  trade  is  also  carried  on  which  to  the  experienced  reveals  at  once  ihe 

bere.   The  town  is  divided  into  2  parts,  one  of  existence  of  nucleated  oells,  such  aa  are  found 

'wbioh  is  caSed  La  Houle  de  Cancale,  and  the  in  primary  tissues  in  the  course  of  organization. 

other  Le  Ek>urg.    La  Houle  may  be  considered  The  time  during  which  cancer  may  remain  in 

n  the  port  of  Cancale,  and  possessed,  in  1854^  the  state  of  scirrhus  is  variable,  and  depends 

MO  veasela  of  about  2.000  tons.    The  entrances  upon  the  activity  of  the  disease  or  the  consti- 

ofooaling  vessels  in  tnat  year  were  71,  and  the  tntion  of  the  patient    It  sometimes  remains 

olearanoai  75.    Pop.  about  d,000.  stationary  for  many  years^  but  finally,  if  al- 

OAKC AN,  a  species  of  irregular  French  con-  lowed  to  have  its  course,  assumes  the  seo- 

tra-daooe,  in  which  many  voluptuous  move-  ondarv  stage  of  softening  called  carcinoma.    It 

menta  are  introduced^  and  which  originated  in  must  be  understood,  however,  that  frequently 

1822  at  the  laUdela  OhaumUre^  with  the  stu-  from  the  very  beginning  cancer  assumes  the 

^ts  and  the  grisettes  of  Paris.  soft  state,  and  under  fireat  varieties  of  appear- 

OANCELU;  windows  made  of  cross  bars  and  ance.  Tbe  skin  covering  an  ordinary  scirrhous 

iJaas  disposed  lattice-wise.    The  term  ia  also  tumor  bavins  been  destroyed,  and  thediseased 

used  for  rails  and  balusters^  and  for  the  net-  mass  softened  by  the  process  of  ulceration,  the 

York  in  the  inside  of  hollow  bones.  cancer  ^e&  becomes  an  open  sore.    The  pro- 
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grass  fitnoL  this  time  is  TQiry  nvpid.   The  malto-  thedeptiuioftiilildibeiasertftpiaQQioClfaitbft* 

Bsnt  degeneration  extends  qniokly  to  thenei^h-  smeared  with  the  canatie^  wfaioh  thus  appM 

boring  parts ;  the  uloer  increasesi  dischargmg  is  sapposed  to  aet  with  greater  lapidiij  and 

eonatantlj  a  morbid  matter  that  destroys  the  power.     Thoogh  the  phjikian  and  soigeoa 

sarroondmg  tissne  and  is  absorbed  into  the  sys-  naye  little  &ith  In  the  eflioaoy  of  any  meau  tf 

tern ;  the  oonstitation  beoomes  jpenerally  af-  onrei  they  are  nndoobtedly  able  to  do  miuh 

fected,  and  death  finaUr  ensues  nom  exhans-  toward  mitigating  tiie  aufBenngs  of  liiepatiiQt, 

tion.  or  snch  vitiation  of  the  whole  body  as  to  and  therefore  may  be  consulted*  with  adnn- 

renoer  it  unable  to  perform  the  fonotiona  of  lif^  tage  by  those  afflioted  with  this  teiribly  ma^- 

Hie  pain  from  the  earliest  period  is  sharp,  but  naat  disease. 

at  fint  intermitting;  in  the  conrse  of  the  die-  OANORIN,  Qsosai,  count,  a  EiMiaaatalM' 
ease,  however,  the  fl«ony  beoomes  extreme,  and  man,  born  Dee.  8^  1774^  at  Hanaa  in  GemuDf. 
death  is  welcomed  by  the  snfferer  as  a  miefl  of  an  obsonre  Imnily  of  Jewish  descent,  M 
Cancer  is  now  no  longer,  as  in  former  times^  8ept  29, 1845,  in  6t  Peteraborg,  whila  miaktor 
supposed  to  be  purely  a  local  disease.  It  is  gen-  of  finanoea,  member  of  the  impcanal  oopnofl,  ieb» 
eraUy  considered  a  constitutional  a£footion,  de*  ator  of  the  empire,  in  iiu>fe  at  the  heidit  of  boa- 
pending  upon  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  wiHi  ors  and  dignities*  He  received  his  eaQoaiioni& 
a  tenden<7  to  reveal  itself  under  some  exciting  Qermany:  and  while  a  student  at  Gdttmga 
cause,  as  a  blow,  for  example,  in  any  part  of  the  nublidied  atreatiseon  mininff  interests  whkh 
body  especially  liable  to  cancer,  iul  external  ne  dedicated  to  OaHiaiine  IL  of  Boaria*  To 
u\]uries  more  or  less  violent,  any  continued  tliat  oountrv  he  soon  followed  his  ikthar,  vho 
pressure  or  irritation,  excess  in  theuseof  spurit-  had  entered  the  Buasian  civil  aervioo  t  fev 
nous  drinlra,  depression  of  the  mind,  and  espe-  vears  before,  and  was  director  of  the  salt  vorb 
dally  a  poor  diet,  are  supposed  to  be  favorable  in  Btaraiarnussa,  in  the  government  of  Hor* 
to  the  development  of  the  disease.  Oancer  ia  aorod,  Oancrin  began  ms  career  under  hs 
undoubtedly  an  hereditary  affection,  as  it  may  nther,  and  then  pMsed  into  the  departDent  cl 
be  constantly  traced  through  various  memben  the  interior,  to  which  the  salt  worss  belongei 
of  tixe  same  fiimily,  and  a  succession  of  genera-  Labmous,  well  informed,  and  endowed  with  a 
tions  of  a  common  orijdn.  It  is  a  disease  that  spiritof  order  and  acertidn  organidngoapacitj, 
seldom  develops  icself  before  the  age  of  80,  al-  he  published  a  pamphlet  upon  the  commJ«ariit> 
tiiou^  it  is  occaeJonally  seen  even  in  inmita.  a  branch  of  the  adminiatralion  at  that  timaao- 
That  form  of  cancer  called  fiMgug  hcmatodm^  torious  for  its  disorder  and  malveraatioD.  T^ 
particularly  where  the  eye  is  its  seat,  is  by  no  publication  resulted  in  Canorin^  tranafarlniB 
means  uncommon  even  in  the  youngest  children,  the  miaistry  of  the  interior  to  that  of  war,  and 
Women,  and  partieularly  tiie  unmarried,  are  to  the  oommiiwariat.  At  the  beginning  of  tbi 
more  liable  to  the  disease  than  men^— In  regard  war  of  1812,  Barday  da  Tolly,  commander  d 
to  the  treatment  of  cancer,  notwithstanding  the  the  western  Bussian  army,  offered  him  tbeplitt 
great  variety  of  means  which  have  been  and  are  of  oommlssary-generaL  ii  thalcafMdty,  Oaoaifi 
still  used,  the  general  opinion  of  tJie  most  sden-  introduoed  some  beneficent  reform^  beads  pob* 
tific  phyaidans  and  surgeons  is  that  it  ia  incun^  Uahing  a  small  treatise  on  ^'HUitaay  Eeoooi? 
ble.    It  is  still  a  gumitio  vMata  whether  it  ia  in  Peace  and  War.'*    In  1818  hewasmsdAoan- 

Sroper  to  remove  cancer  by  a  surgical  operation,  missary-general  of  the  whole  Buasian  ftM 

ome  contend  that  the  fatal  result  ia  hastened  and  as  such  partidpated  in  the  campakns  d 

by  excision,  while  others  argue  that  much  re*  1818-^14^  ana  aocompaided  the  emperor  Akda- 

lief  ia  thus  obtained  without  any  such  efifect  der  to  Paris.    In  1815  be  negotiated  with  v 

All,  however,  agree  in  denouncing  the  use  of  the  Erench  government  in  relation  to  theexpenieia 

knife  when  tne  general  system  is  so  fiur  affected  the  Bussian  coips  which,  after  the  battle  of  wa> 

as  to  show  constitutional  symptoms.    Those  terloo^  was  for  several  yean  to  oocopy  FrtBo^ 

who  bdleve  in  that  peculiar  form,  called  by  Oancrm's   integrity  in  this  negotiation  wH 

them  the  epithelial  cancer,  a  disease  which  questioned  by  his  enemies,  he  ^^"^ff^^^^}^ 

shows  itself  generally  on  the  skin,  and  especially  active  duties  aa  commissary,  but  remainw  0 

on  the  face  and  lips,  are  of  opinion  tiiat  sur-  service  without  a  special  department.  J>^ 

ffical  operation  ia  paracularly  beneficial  as  af*  this  time  of  leisure,  he  published  a  ^^"^J^ 

fording  a  means,  in  this  form  of  the  ailment,  of  political  economy  under  the  title  of  ^I^ 

frequent  radical  cute.    For  a  long  time  the  old  Wealth  of  Nations,"  in  imitatico  of  Adan 

mode  of  operation  by  means  of  caustic  gave  Smith  and  Storch,  basing  prosperity  on^ 

way  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  but  Just  now  there  devdopment  of  domestio  InaustQ^  ^7?! 

seems  a  dispodtion  to  return  to  the  former  mode  out  any  origind   ideas.    AleEander  I^J^ 

of  treatment     The  supposed  success  of  an  empire   to  hia  successor  in  great  ^isoiwri 

American  of  tiie  name  of  ¥dl,  now  practisingin  the  finances  espedally,  the  treasoiy  eop7| 

London,  and  who  makes  use  of  a  caustic  com-  trade  and  indusby  i>rostrated.    "^.^S^^ 

pound  of  chloride  of  dnc  and  our  native  blood**  Nicholas  made  Oancrin  his  minister  of  nnaD» 

root,  haa  led  the  profeadon  to  recondder  the  The  first  busineea  was  to  fill  the  tnasvT-  ^ 

efficacy  of  that  method  of  cure.    Dr.  Fell  haa  Bussia  proper,  the  flovenuneot  dona  haa  w 

introduced  the  novelty  of  making,  in  the  neigh-  exdudve  right  of  selling  apiritnoos  ^^^'^'"^ 

boring  parte  of  the  cancer,  varioua  inddonai  into  wholesale  and  retaiL    Hithtfto  the  govenuiMo* 
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Imd  admltiint#ed  tfaisbnaioh  of  revemie.   Oan«  bar,  tlie  road  between  IndiA  and  Persia  passittg 

orin  now  tnma&rred  the  monopoW'  to  private  throng  the  eoontrj.    There  are  in  Oandahar 

mdmdiia]fl|  oaUed  otkuptehikL    Bat  in  lith-  Hindoos  (who  are  tlie  principal  bankers  and 

oaoia,  in  the  Bahio  provinoea,  and  in  others  shopkeepers),  Persians,  Beloo<uie9,  and  To^Jiks^ 

noonqaersd   from  ancient  Poland,  the   no<*  beside  the  Dooranees,  which  are  the  most  im* 

bffitf  or  landownem  ei^oy  the  right  of  seDing  portent  tribe  of  the  A%han  conntry.    OsndA* 

ipirits;  and  as  a  contnuMuid  trade  wonld  eariy  har  formed  part  of  Persia,  was  for  some  time 

ssre  been  csAed  into  the  interior  i^jorioos  to  sabingated  uy  the  Ifogol  soyereigns  of  Delhi, 

the  interests  of  goremmental  fiirmera,  by  Oan-  ana  was  again  annexed  to  Prasia  by  Nadir  Shah, 

oria's  infloence  a  law  was  enacted,  pnmishing  On  the  death  of  this  oonqneror  it  became  a 

with  ezUd  to  Siberia  for  liib  every  contraband  province  of  eastern  Afghanistan*    The  inhabi- 

dealer  in  spirits,  and  rendering  the  whole  mral  tants  are  mostly  Mohammedans  of  the  Soonnee 

coaunmie  responsible  for  any  violation  of  the  sect|  and  sympathised  with  the  Torks  daring 

riglitg  of  the  monopolists  perpetrated  by  one  of  the  late  eastern  war.    Pop.  750,000. — A  city 

its  members.    By  this  administrative  combina*  of  A^hanistan,  Lit  32"*  ZT  N.,  long.  66^  20'  £. 

tioi^  many  individaalsaoaoired  wealth  as  iieuin-  It  is  fortified,  and  a  place  of  ndlitaiy  and 

era  of  the  xevenne,  bat  aominiatratave  corrap*  political  importance.    Formerly  it  was  the  cap- 

tlmi  became  deeply  rooted,  and  many  poor  peas-  ital  of  the  ooontry,  bat  in  1774  the  seat  of  sov- 

ants  were  sent  to  Siberia.    This  darker  side  of  ereignty  was  transferred  to  Oabo<4.    The  city 

Oancrin^s  financial  activi^  was  atoned  for,  in  is  well  laid  oat,  the  streets  being  at  right 

the  opimon  of  later  Bassian  statesmen,  by  hia  an^es,  and  the  4  principal  streets,  which  are 

introdadng  a  strong  prohibitive  system,  by  very  wide,  meeting  at  a  ciroalar  place  in  the 

which  an  impolee  waa  given  to  the  devel<^  centre  of  the  dty.    The  town  is  sitai^  near 

ment  of  home  indnstry.    Althoa^h  the  tariff  the  Urghondanb,  and  small  channels  of  river 

nrevailiog  during  Oancrin's  administration  was  water  ran  throiwi  the  main  streeta    It  waa 

aefideot  in  many  respects— for  instance,  im«  baih  by  Ahmed  Shah,  one  of  the  ablest  Afj^han 

posing  export  duties  even  on  raw  prodocts  princes,  in  1754.    His  tomb  is  in  the  dty.    It 

BQch  as  ceiesl&  hemp,  &c.-*-still  he  is  mlieved  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.    In  18&  the 

to  have  laid  tne  principal  foandation  of  the  town  was  occtuied  by  the  British.    Pop.  van- 

indofltrial  progreas  which  Bnssia  has  since  so-  oosly  estimated  from  60,000  to  100,000. 

eomplishea.    fie  was  created  a  coont  by  Kich*  OANDEISH,  Khahdibh,  Ehaudbbh,  or  CUv- 

oba^  who  treated  him  with  q>ecial  deference^  dbsh,  a  collectorate  of  the  presidency  of  Bom- 

maintaining  him  in  office  even  when  his  ad*  bay,  in  British  India,  bonnded  on  the  N.  by 

▼aooed  age  and  broken  health  disabled  him  the  territory  of  Holkar,  on  the  K  and  S.  by  the 

fram  directing  his  department  with  his  previ-  Niiam's  dominions,  and  on  the  W.  by  Chizerat. 

009  steadiness,   and  when  maladministration  Pop.  in  1851,  778,112.    In  the  15th  centory 

ud  oomxption  were  rampant  there.    Gancrin's  Canddsh  was  governed  by  independent  sever- 

personal  probity  is  scarcely  to  be  qnestioned,  eigne;  toward  the  dose  of  the  16th  centory 

thoQgh  he  waa  rather  avaridons,  and  left  to  it  was  annexed  to  the  great  Mognl  empire,    (m 

his  family  a  veiy  considerable  fortnne  acqnired  the  overthrow  of  the  peiahwa  in  1816,  it  be* 

prindpally  by  the  mnniflcenoe  of  his  imperial  came  a  British  possession. 

&flster.  OAND£LABBUK,  a  stand  or  snpport  for 

GAND  AGK  an  Ethiopian  qneen  who  invaded  a  lamp.    The  candeUbra  of  the  ancients,  gen- 

Egypt  22  B.  d^  bat  waa  defeated  by  Petronios,  etally  made  of  bronze  or  marble,  and  inlaid 

the  Roman  governor  of  that  conntiy.    In  the  with  predona  metals,  were  of  snperior  beaaty, 

"Acts  of  the  Apostles "  mention  is  made  of  a  eo-  both  in  design  and  workmandiip.    Sometimea 

anch  1^0  was  the  treasnrer  of  Oandace,  qneen  the  stand  was  a  homan  figare,  holding  in  one 

cf  the  Ethiopians.    The  name  aeems  to  nave  l\fmd  the  oU-cnp ;  sometimes  the  stem  is  repre^ 

beea  common  to  aU  the  female  aovereigns  of  sented  as  throwing  oat  bnds^  as  the  candelabrnm 

Ethiopia.  which,  after  the  sacking  of  Thebes,  was  dedi* 

0A2n)AHAR,  or  Easdapab,  an  eztendve  eated  by  Alexander  at  Gyms  in  honor  of  ApoUo, 

pKTince  of  Afghanistan,  consisting  partly  of  and  afterward  brooght  to  Apollo*s  temple  on 

moantsins  and  partly  of  arid  jplains,  boonded  the  Palatine  at  Bome;  others  had  a  aUdingahaft 

K.  by  the  conntry  of  Balkh,  S.  by  Bdoochis-  like  that  of  a  mnsio  stand,  by  which  the  light 

tan,  £.  by  SInde  and  Bdoochistan,  and  W.  might  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.    Oanr 

1> J  a  descNTt  which  divides  it  from  the  Per-  ddabra  were  also  osed  in  temples,  on  acconnt 

Bisii  province  of  Seistan.    Althongh  the  ffen-  of  their  resemblance  to  the  holy  tordies  em* 

enl  charaoter  of  the  coontry  is  barren,  ^ere  i^oyed  in  religions  festivals  and  ceremonies. 

>re  some  fertile  regions,  especially  along  the  Two  exquisite  canddabnu  carved  in  marble^ 

thanks  of  the  rivers,  where  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  Ibond  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  at  Tivdi,  were 

melons,  tobacco,  and  other  plants  and  frnits  are  presented  to  the  university  of  Oxford  by  Sir 

Erodoced.    Amongthewildanimala  are  wolves.  Boger  Newdigate,  and  are  preserved  in  the 

renaa,  bears,  leoparda^  wild  assea,  d^c,  and  Badcliflb  library.    In  the  Townley  collection  of 

among  the  tame  animals  are  camels,  mules,  and  the  British  museum  are  about  17  candelabra, 

most  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe.    A  indndins  one  of  marble,  7  feet  high,  with  a  rep- 

oooiiderable  transit  trade  is  carried  on  in  Oandar  resentatfon  of  a  large  flame  on  the  top,  sevem 
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of  bronze,  one  of  which  has  a  ^ike  to  re-  GAKDIA,  or  Orbtb  (ane.  Onbt;  TM.  J*, 
ceive  a  clay  lamp,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  ru2t),  an  island  forming  the  sondiemliDut  of  tikt 
and  yarioos  other  ezqmsite  specimens.    The  Grecian  archipekuro,  and  lying  between  HU 
extraordinary  size  of  the  canaelabra  used  in  Horea  on  the  N.  W.,  Asia  Minor  on  tlbeN.  EL, 
the  palaces  and  temples  of  the  ancients  may  be  and  AfHca  on  the  8.,  belonging  onoe  1669  to 
inferred  from  the  specimens  in  the  Lonvre,  in  Turkey,  and  constituting  the  present  Turkic 
the  Munich  glyptotheca,  and  in  the  eztensiye  col-  eyalet  of  KiridL    It  extends  from  £.  to  W. 
lections  of  the  Vatican  and  of  other  Italian  mu-  about  160   m.,  across   Uiree-f<ArthB  of  die 
seums,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  breadth  of  the  ^f^^i^^^^  which  is  entered  oo  tin 
the  Museo  EtruscoGregoriano,  with  48  different  western  side  of  the  island  by  the  ehsnnel  or 
specimens.    La  the  Museo  Borbonico  are  sey-  strait  of  Gerigotto^  and  on  the  eastern  by  tbe 
eral  specimens  of  bronze  candelabra  found  at  strait  of  Scarpanto.    It  has  an  ayerage  breadth 
Hercuhmeum  and  Pompeii,  which  are  mere  reeds  of  25  m.,  and  an  area  of  more  than  i,000  aq.  o. 
or  straight  sticks,  and  giye  a  correct  idea  of  the  Throughout   its   entire    lengUi,  it  is  neuij 
lamp-stands  of  the  ancients  in  their  original  centrally  ridged  by  a    cham  of  mouitiiiii, 
and   nmple   form.    Homer  relates   that   the  which  send  off  to  the  S.  spurs  temunatiDg  ia 
palace  of  Alcinous,  king  of  the  Phssacians,  was  blu£^  rendering  the  southern  coast  inhoq^ 
illumhiated   by  lamps   supported   by  golden  able;  while  to  the  N.  the  spurs  gradoailj 
candelabra,  which  represented  youths  standing  slope  to  a  low  coast,  forming  several  tolenUa 
in  an  elevated  position  upon  altars.     Cicero  harbors,  of  which  the  8  prmdpal  are  Oaiuii 
speaks  admiringly  of  a  candelabrum  ornamented  Ejsamos,  and  Suda,  the  last  mentioned  beiaf; 
with  precious  stones,  presented  by  one  of  the  the  best  the  island  affords.    AU  these  harboisi 
sons  of  Antiochus  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi-  however,  especially  that  of  Oanea,  which  tii 
tolinus  at  Rome.    The  most  c^gantlo  candela-  once  excellent^  are  now,  through  the  Twda^ 
brum  of  antiquity  was  the  celebrated  Pharos  nedlect  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  ill' 
at  the  harbor  of  Alexandria.    The  artists  of  and,  and  the  oppressive  taxation  of  export^ 
Tarentum  were  renowned  for  their  admirable  being  rapidly  filled  witii  sand,  so  that  the  pra* 
design  and  execution  of  the  shafts,  while  the  ent  port  of  Oanea  affords  i^roach  only  to 
candelabrum-makers  of  iEgina   eclipsed   all  vessels  drawing  lees  than  8  feet  of  water,  and 
others  in  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  or-  all  vessels  of  greater  draught  are  obliged  to  fia 
namental  parts.  Those  of  modem  times  are  sim-  at  anchor  under  the  lee  of  a  small  idand,  at  titf 
ply  chandeliers  with  several  branches,  made  of  north  of  the  port,  6  m.  distant    ThemoiiDtaiih 
crystal,  porcelain,  alabaster,  &c.,  and  support-  ous  chain  of  Oan^a  is  naturally  divided  into  t 
ed  by  a  metal  stand,  generally  of  bronze.    Yet  parts:  the  eastern,  or  andent  JDictaaan  moon- 
here  and  there  a  genuine  candelabrum,  after  tains,  now  called  Siti;  the  western,  or  ancMOt 
the  model  of  antiquity,  is  made  for  the  use  of  Lend  mountains,  so  caUed  from  their  whiieDea 
churches.    The  candelabrum  of  sandstone,  80  (being  oovered  by  snow  8  or  9  months  in  ^ 
feet  high,  erected  Bept.  8, 1811,  in  Thtlringen,  year),  now  known  as  the  Bphakiote  mountaiDs; 
upon  the  site  where,  m  all  probability,  the  first  and  the  central  chain,  andently  called  Ids 
church  established  by  St.  Boniface  stood,  ap-  whose  middle    and  prindpal   peak  ia  vfff 
preaches  more  than  any  other  modem  work  of  known  as  the  Psil(»ri^  ™^  ^  ^  ho^^  ^ 
the  kind  to  the  candelabra  of  antiquity.  7,674  feet  above  sea  leveL    The  coasts  of  tb 
OANDI,  Oandt,  or  Kahdt  (Oingalese,  Ma*  island  are  yery  irregular,  being  deeply  indeotod 
ha  NutoarOf  great  dty),  a  town  of  the  island  by  the  spurs  of  the  mountain  chain.  Tb^  moQB* 
of  Oeylon,  and  formerly  capital  of  the  king-  tains,  being  of  calcareoua  formation,  abood 
dom;  pop.  7,000.    It  stands  on  the  shore  of  an  in  caverns  and  grottoes,  some  of  whiehan 
artificial  lake,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  beautifully  highly  picturesque.  Gypsum,  lime,  and  alataars 
wooded  hills,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  ai^  found  to  some  extent.    It  was  in  this  iahuid  that 
since  the  year  1815  has  been  greatly  improved,  the  fiunous  labyrintli  of  the  fabled  ICootiar 
The  residence  of  the  British  govemor  nere  is  was  situated,  which  was  probably  one  of  thaN 
the  finest  edifice  in  Oeylon ;  and  beside  this  numerous  jnottoes,  rendered  more  intricate  by 
the  town  contdns  the  residence  of  the  miyor-  the  art  of  Dasdalus,  under  the  directioDa  cf 
general,  the  king's  palace,  a  Buddhist  temple  Minos.    Some  traveliers  have  placed  thia  laby- 
containing    the    tooth    of   Buddha,    several  rinth  in  the  neighborhood  of  (Sortyna.  Ca^ 
churches   of    yarious   denominations,  and   a  Matala,  the  southern  point  of  Vm  vUbjA  is 
number  of  other  notable  buildings.     In  the  also  the  most  southern  land  of  Eniopei  Ctt- 
centre  of  the  lake  is  a  military  magazine,  and  dia  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a&y  nvica. 
Just  outside  the  town,  in  a  royal  cemetery,  re-  the  wateiHshed  of  the  mountains  notexoeediog 
pose  the  remains  of  a  long  line  of  native  longs  16  nu  in  breadth  either  way  to  the  sea.   In^ 
and  heroes.    The  natives  are  engaged  to  some  rainy  season  of  the  autumn  and  winter,  tomota 
extent  in  making  bricks  and  tiles,  elephants  are  precipitated  from  the  mountains,  bat  thay 
being  employed  to  tread  out  the  clay.    The  dry  up  in  the  summer,  and  the  only  reaoorofi| 
lake  of  Cfandi,  which  was  formed  by  the  late  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land  are  the  aw 
king,  and  is  1,680  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  beau-  springs  which  abound  among  the  hiSs.    -Hm 
tiful  sheet  of  water,  about  H  m.  in  length,  and  island  is  neverthdess  tolerably  fertile^  and  wef« 
from  100  to  600  yards  in  breadth.  the  lestrictiona  of  the  Porte  on  the  ooomeroa 
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oftheyandremoyedftliesoflwould  yield  large  Halta^    Savoy,    and    Italy    sent    anziliaries 

eqxnts  and  profits  to  the  agrlonltariBt.  Asitia^  ^ndnst  the  Torkish  infidels,  but  alltonoavaiL 

tbe  exports  are  ohiefly  sOk,  olive  oil,  wine,  The  fortifications  of  Oandia  yielded  to  the  bom* 

onoges,  lemons,  and  soap.   Tlie  annual  average  bardment  of  the  Mnssolmans  and  the  laland  be- 

eiports  of  silk  amount  to  about  80,000  11».,  came  a  possession  of  the  Porte.    In  1821,  and 

and  of  80iif>  to  about  10,000  owt ;  the  value  or  again  in  1841,   a  popular  insurrection  only 

the  total  exports  increased  tram  $1,200,000  in  had  the  efl^bct  to  increase  the  weight  of  the 

1842,  to  18,200,000  in  1866.    Oandia  owns  Turkish  yoke,  especially  in  the  restrictions  on 

about  600  venels;  tomiage  about  85,000.    The  commerce  in  1842.    In  1880  it  was  given  by 

eereal  produce  of  the  island  is  small,  and  the  the  allied  powers  to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  as 

inhabitaats  are  obliged  to  import  large  quanti-  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  his  fieet  at  Navarino, 

ties  of  grain  from  Ecypt   and  Barca.    The  fta    In  1840  it  was  restored  to  the  Ottoman 

wines  of  Oandia  have  been  funous  for  many  Porte.    Its  present  political  division  is  into  8 

csntarioL  espedaUy  the  Malmsey  and  Arcadian.  saqjiUES :  that  of  Oandia  on  the  E.,  of  Oanea  on 

The  Malaveai    or  Malmsey  raisina  are  also  the  W.,  and  Betimo  in  the  middle.    At  Oandia 

w^  known.    Cotton  and  tobacco  are  raised  is  a  pasha  of  8  tails,  while  the  governors  of  the 

in  amall  qnantttieB,  and  the  exports  of  coal  (of  other  2  pashalics  are  pashas  of  2  tails.    The 

which  there  are  2  principal  baeins,  opened  in  Ohristian  division  of  the  island  was,  until  1830, 

1839,  one  upon   tne  K.  coast,  near  Betimo,  into  12  bishoprics  of  the  Greek  church,  but 

and  the  other  on  the  8.  W.,  near  Sphakia)  now  reduced  to  8,  of  which  the  bishopric  of 

nufffat  be  considerable,  under  better  commer-  Gortyna  is  the  principal,  and  whose  incumbent, 

cm  regdiatloDS.     The  land  affords  good  pastur*  appointed  by  tiie  patnarchate  of  Oons  tan  tinople, 

age  among  the  hills  of  the  mountain  chain,  and  takes  the  title  of  archbishop.    His  dignities  are 

lai^  nombeiB  of  goats  and  sheep  are  raised;  the  Iff  pie  crown,  the  right  to  make  his  auto- 

the  former  distlDgniBhed  for  their  milk,  and  the  graph  in  red  ink,  and  to  ride  on  horseback  into 

latter  for  their  excellent  mutton.    Oattle  are  Oandia.    In  ancient  times,  the  island  was  very 

nested,  as  they  are  only  used  for  draft  in  the  populous;    some  writers  represent  it  to  have 

flgricoltore  <^  the  island,  there  being  a  preju-  nad  a  hundred  cities ;   but  its  population  is 

dice  against  the  milk  of  cows.    The  cumate  now  much  diminished,  especially  smce  1821, 

is  mild  and  generally  healthy,  with  the  excep-  and  comprises  not  above  200,000.    The  inhab- 

tion  of  those  portions  of  the  valleys  not  read-  itants  are  in  a  veiy  rude  state,  both  as  to  edu- 

2/  drained,  which  in  the  summer  months  are  cation  and  the  arts  and  practices  of  social  life. 

extremely  unhealthy.     Leprosy  is   the   only  The    minority   of    them    are    Gh*eek    Ohris- 

eodemic  of  Oandia.    The  thermometer  ranges  tians.    Nationally  considered,  they  are  made  up 

from  60^  to  70^  F.,  in  extreme  instances  ris-  of  Turks  and  native  Greeks.    In  the  S.  W.  part 

ing  to  88^.    The  N.  wind  (called  by  the  na-  of  the  island,  among  the  mountains,  is  an  abo- 

dves  0bna()  tempers  the  summer  heat    The  ri^^nal  tribe  called  the  Sphakiotes,  who  infest 

peab  of  the  ncioimtains,  especially  in  the  west-  the  country  as  robbers,  and  have  never  been 

em  and  central  part  of  the  chain,  are  covered  completely  subdued  by  their  Turkish  masters. 

with  snow   for    three-fourths   of   the   year.  There  is  also  a  Mohammedan  settlement  of 

Among  the  nmnerous  birds  of  beautifid  plum-  pirates,  formed  by  the  Abiadotes,  which  is  situ- 

sge  and  song,  inhabiting  Oandia,  is  to  be  spe*  ated  S.  of  Mt  Ida.    The  inhabitants  of  Oandia 

oalFy  mentioned  the  ki^abulbul,  which  is  so  are  remarkable  for  agility,  swiftness,  and  ac- 

moch  esteemed  in  Turicey  as  to  command  a  tivity,  and  at  the  same  time  for  daring,  vindio- 

prioe  of  $100.    The  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  isl-  tiveness,  and  venality. — ^An  insurrection  broke 

and  are  many  of  them  aromatic.—- Oandia  was  out  on  the  island  in  the  early  part  of  1858. 

aaeienUy  settled  bv  colonies,  probably  from  The  Turki^  government  despatched  2  commis- 

the  Pbcenidaiis,  PelasgianB,  and  Dorians,  and.  doners,  to  confer  with  the  insurgents,  who 

aooorduig  to  history  or  fable,  was  first  governed  protested  their  loyalty  to  the  sultan,  but  asked 

by  Minos,  whose  laws  are  famous  in  Greek  lit-  lor  the  redress  of  their  grievances.    The  gov- 

eratua     After  hhn  eame   a  line  of  chiefs  ernment  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  June  7, 

who  were  probablv  succeeded  by  a  somewhat  1858,  in  which  many  of  their  requests  are  grant- 

Kimblican  form  of  government,  which  contin-  ed,  and  which  seems  to  have  restored  peace. 

ned  until  the  Boman  conquest  of  the  island  (^67  The  governor  of  Oandia,  however,  refused  to 

B.  0.)    In  the  partition  of  the  empire,  Oandia  assent  to  the  terms  of  the  proclamation,  and 

fdl  to  the  East,  and  was  held  until  A.  D.  828,  he  was  recalled.    Among  the  books  to  be  con- 

wben  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  who  retain-  suited  on  ancient  Orete  and  modem  Oandia, 

ed  its  ponsoaoion  till  the  10th  oentiffv,  when  it  must  be  mentioned  HOok's  Ereta  (Gottinj^ 

feQ  into  the  hands  of  the  Qenoese.    ^omthem  1828);   Sieber^s  Seise  naeh  der  Imel  Ereta 

it  passed  by  gilt  to  Boni&ce,  marquis  of  Mont-  (Leipsic,  1828) ;  Pashley's  ^*  Travels  in  Orete  ^  (2 

mat,  who  sold  it  to  Uie  Venetians  in  1204.  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1887);   Ohurmuzo's  Kpi^ruca 

The  Yenetiana  retained  its  possesnon  for  more  (Athens,  1842^. — Oandia  (Romaic,  Megalo  Eos- 

tban  4  centuriefl,  and  this  is  the  golden  age  of  tr<m\  the  capital  of  the  above-described  island, 

Caodia.    The  Turks  finally  wrested  it  from  the  the  seat  of  the  governor  and  of  the  Greek 

Venetians  in  1669,  after  a  bloody  struggle  of  archbishop,  contains  several  places  of  worship 

24  yean.  At  the  command  of  the  pope,  Francoi  and  Oapuonin  convents.    Among  the  mosques 

VOL.  IV. — ^23 
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la  one  oalled  after  St  Catharine.    Pod.  12,000,  mines,  a  sobstitate  for  the  light  of  thenn* 

of  whom  9,000  are  Mohammedans,  ana  the  rest  Usinff  the  cnidest  animal  &tB,  preparedmti» 

Grei^B^ews.  and  Annenians.  simplest  manner  by  melting  and  thm  akinimfaf 

GANBIACf,  JsAH   Louis  Phiuffb  £uaA-  off  the  membranous  portions  whiohfloatiipoalhs 

BBTH  MoHTOALM  DS,  a  precocions  IVench  child,  sorfaoe,  common  dipped  candles  have  long  ben 

a  brother  of  the  marqtds  de  Montcalm,  bom  at  made  by  introdncing  wicks  ai  cotton  yam  taio 

the  chAtean  de  Gandiac  (GrardY.  Nov.  7, 1719,  the  warm  semi-flaid  tallow,  and  when  they  hm 

died  in  Paris  Oct.  8,  1726.    The  child  pos-  become  satorated,  taking  them  out  and  Boqieod- 

sessed  remarkable  powers  of  memory,  although  ing  them  by  one  end  tiU  the  tallow  oocdB;  thc^ 

of  a  purely  mechanical  order,  and  is  said  to  are  then  dipped  again,  and  again  coolfld,  udsi) 

have  been  able  to  read  French  and  Latin  at  the  by  each  dipping  accumulate  more  tallow,  tiQ 

age  of  8,  and  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  6,  and  to  they  attain  the  required  size.    A  mixton  of 

have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  arithmetioi  mutton  suet  and  beef  £ftt  is  preferred  to  athc 

henddry,  geoffraphy,  and  history.     He  died  alone^  the  former  mving  the  denred  hardnan, 

from  dropsy  or  the  bndu.  and  tne  latter  the  lighti  whidi  it  affiordi  bj  r» 

OANDIDO,  Phtro,  a  Flemish  painter  and  son  of  its  greater  proportion  of  oUy  matter. 

sculptor,  who  adopted  this  name,  while  lus  real  Instead  of  the  old-mshioned  method  of  diimiig 

name  was  Peter  de  Witte,  bom  in  1641  at  Bru-  by  hand,  a  simply  contrived  machine  has  Sea 

ges,  died   in  1628   at   Munich.    His  princi-  used  for  this  purpose  in  Sdinbui]^  conastiqg 

i  pal  paintings  are  of  a  religious  character,  as  the  of  an  upright  revolving  post,  which  carries  11 

I  *^  Annunciation,'^  *^  Last  Supper,"  "  Christ  with  horizontal  arms,  at  the  end  of  each  of  irlndi  ■ 

the  Disciples  at  Emmaus,"  and  "  Holy  Women  attached  a  fhime  of  six  rods ;  firom  each  of  these 

at  the  Tomb  of  the  Saviour.'*    His  most  oele-  hang  18  wicks,  making  in  all  1,296.  As  thspot 

brated  piece  of  statuary  is  the  mausoleum  of  is  turned  round,  each  arm  comes  in  soooesBoa 

the  emperor  Louis  IV.,  at  Munich.  over  the  reservoir  of  tallow.    The  frame  opA 

OANDLE,  a  small  cylindrical  body  of  tallow,  it  is  arranged,  so  that  the  wicks  can  be  let  dova 

wax,  spermaceti,  or  other  fatty  substance,  form-  into  the  tallow.    Thus  one  set  after  another  »• 

ed  on  a  loosely  twisted  wick,  used  for  a  port-  ceives  an  application  of  tallow,  and  is  cooled « 

able  light     Although  in  our  translation  of  it  revolves  around,  before  its  turn  cobub  for 

the  ancient  Scriptures  we  find  occasional  men-  another  dip.     When  the  weather  is  not  tiry 

tion  of  candlesticks,  it  appears  that  these  were  warm,  the  whole  can  be  completed  in  aboot  S 

really  lamps  for  burning  olive  oil,  and  not  the  hours.    An  improvement  upon  the  dippiDgFO- 

supports  for  what  we  now  call  candles.    Nor  cess  was  the  substitution  of  cylindrical  moudi 

did  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  possess  any  of  the  size  of  a  caudle,  made  of  tin  or  pewtii; 

nearer  approach  to  these  useful  inventions  than  and  a  number  of  them  arranged  in  a  frtos: 

the  rude  torches  prepared  by  dipping  strips  of  moulds  of  glass  have  recently  been  sobstiw 

papyrus  or  rushes  into  pitch,  and  coating  them  for  those  of  metaL    A  wick  is  secured  throw 

with  wax.    The  early  Christians,  driven  by  the  centre  of  each  mould,  the  tallow  is  pooiw 

pHdrsecution  into  caves  and  catacombs,  expe-  in,  and  the  wick  being  stretched  tight^  ^^S 

rienced  the  want  of  artificial  light,  and  the  first  set  away  to  cooL — ^The  most  efficient  and  xiF 

use  of  modem  candles  is  generally  referred  to  method  of  separating  the  tallow  or  Itrd  oo  i 

their  tunes.    It  is  stated  by  Euseblus  and  others  large  scale  from  the  tissues  of  the  flit  is  ^ 

that)  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century,  the  patented  by  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Wiisoii  lod 

emperor  Constantine  caused  the  whole  city  of  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  and  generally  adopted  in  tw 

Constantinople  to  be  illuminated  on  Easter  eve  large  candle  works  in  the  western  states.  A 

with  lamps  and  wax  candles.    In  the  middle  cylmder  is  constructed  of  boiler-plate  h^J°|' 

ages,  according  to  Fosbroke,  this  kind  of  canr  pable  of  bearing  a  pressure  of  more  than  80  w 

die  was  in  use,  some  of  them  being  of  60  upon  the  square  inch,  and  of  the  capscitf  « 

lbs.  weighty  and  containing  a  twisted  tow  wick.  1,200  or  1,600  gallona.    It  is  set  on  one  end  apes 

The  tallow  prepared  from  the  fat  of  animals  a  strong  wooden  frame,  under  which  a  tti|i 

afterward  came  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  movable  tub  is  placed.     The  cylinder  is  ff^ 

of  candles,  and  at  a  still  later  period  the  simihir  vided  with  a  ffUse  botUnn,  perforated  with  biw 

product,  called  spermaceti,  of  the  fiuid  fat  of  the  for  steam  to  pass,  and  through  this  aadw 

whale.    The  vegetable  khigdom,  too,  has  been  real  bottom  is  a  lam  dischaige  hole,  op^ 

#  largely  drawn  upon  to  fhmish  from  its  oils,  into  the  tub  beneath  and  dosed  1*7  *  ^ 

as  those  of  the  palm  especially,  and  of  the  co-  cover,  which  may  be  lifted  off  by  a  rod  ww 

ooa-nut,  a  solid  material  for  this  same  use.    The  passes  out  through  the  top  of  the  cjlindtf ;  fl 

berries  also  of  the  cerifera,  myrica,  latifolia,  this  top  is  a  man*hole  and  a  safety  ^'^^  r: 

and  angustifolia,  afford  a  wa:nr  product  appli-  different  elevations  up  the  side  are  ^^^^ 

cable  to  the  same  purpose.    The  mineral  king-  drawing  off  the  content^  and  under  the  nV 

dom,  at  last,  haa  been  made  to  yield  firom  the  bottom  is  a  steam  pipe  leading  f^om  a  stssP 

bituminous  coals,  in  the  substance  paraffine,  an-  boiler.    The  fiits  to  be  purified,  and  the  bosn 

other  excellent  material  for  candles.    Thus  na-  and  other  portions  of  the  oaroass.  are  u^ 

ture  has  provided  the  most  abundant  and  varied  duced  through  the  man-hole  to  within  81  ^ 

means,  by  which  man  may  supply  himself^  in  of  the  top.    The  openings  are  then  dosed^ 

the  darkness  of  night  and  in  the  depths  of  safety  valve  is  set  at  the  req[uired  jnt^*^ 
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coDtents  of  Ma  portion.  If  fkttj  mattera  are  to  the  inflBinmabilitj  of  the  steario  and  mai^ 
geoted,  there  18  too  much  steam,  and  some  mnat  ric  acids  with  which  it  combines.  By  removing 
be  let  (^  together  with  the  fatty  sabstanoes  it  from  these  acids,  and  then  ezpreasing  from 
mixed  witli  i^  into  the  tab  below.  The  boil*  them  the  oleine,  an  excellent  material  for  can- 
ing 18  continned  12  to  15  hoars,  when  the  pro*  dies  was  obtained,  hard  and  firm,  and  almost 
oeflB  is  stopped  and  tJie  steun  let  ofll  The  w»^  eqnal  to  those  made  of  spermacetL  The  al- 
ter candemsed  from  the  steam  sabsides  with  the  kalieflL  as  potash,  soda,  and  the  alkaline  earth 
imDorities  of  the  &t,  and  after  the  pore  tallow  lime,  by  their  greater  affinity  for  the  acids,  have 
or  Wd  is  drawn  off  throoffh  the  dde  of  the  yes*  the  property  of  taking  them  ap  and  leaving  the 
sel,  it  is  let  oat  at  Uie  bottom  into  the  tab.  glycerine  in  eolation  in  the  water  first  employed 
This  portion  is  said  to  produce  an  excellent  as  a  solvent  for  the  alkalL  Bdling  the  frits  with 
fertiliser,  almost  eqoal  to  gaano.  A  pressure  pare  lime  water  is  the  process  called  saponifi* 
greater  than  60  or  70  lbs.  is  liable  to  caase  de-  cation,  asnally  employed  to  effect  this  decom- 
ooDipositioii  of  the  animal  matter,  and  defeat  position.  The  products  left  after  drawing  off 
the  piodnetion  of  the  article  desiredL — ^InFnmce  the  mother  liqaor  are  hard,  soapy  sabstances, 
and  OQ  the  oontinent|  a  metiiod  of  preparing  combinations  of  margaric  and  stearic  adds  with 
tallow  baa  been  in  ase,  whidi  consists  m  deoom-  Ume.  The  soaps  are  next  palverized  in  a  mill, 
posing  the  membranooa  tissne.  which  holds  the  or  under  metalhc  cylinders,  to  prepare  them  for 
oily  matters  hi  its  oella,  by  boiling  the  fjBit  with  the  third  proceas,  which  is  their  decomposition 
water  acidulated  with  about  ^  of  its  weight  of  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  cold  mixture  of 
soJphnrio  add.  The  heat  is  applied  by  a  Jet  of  fiit  and  acids  is  left  to  stand  sometimes  several 
steam,  which  is  thrown  into  the  mixture,  placed  days,  and  is  often  stirred,  that  the  lime  may  be 
in  wooden  or  leaden  vessels,  and  kept  coDstantiy  entirely  taken  up  by  the  sulphuric  add,  and 
agitated  for  fl  hours,  while  the  steam  is  intro-  coUeot  at  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  the  insol- 
dooed.  The  meltea  tallow  collects  upon  the  able  sulphate.  The  process  may  be  hastened 
nxiaoe  of  the  fluids  by  standing  half  an  hour;  by  heat,  but  to  the  pr^'udice  of  the  purity  of 
it  is  then  drawn  off  carefrillv,  and  the  add  the  products.  The  liquors  drawn  off  are  treat* 
waters  are  afterward  removed ;  the  tallow  is  ed  with  a  little  more  add,  if  all  the  lime  is  not 
then  put  back,  and,  with  \  of  its  weight  of  wa-  already  removed,  and  are  freed  from  all  lime 
ter,  is  again  heated  by  steam.  After  boiling  10  and  sulphuric  add  by  thorough  washing  with 
nunutes,  common  salt  amounting  to  1  per  cent  water  heated  by  steam.  Left  thus  pure,  the 
of  the  wdi^t  of  the  tallow  is  added,  and  the  stearic  and  margaric  acids  are  placed  in  pans  of 
add  liquor  is  exactly  neutralized  by  a  solution  sheet-iron,  in  which  they  solidi^  into  cakes  of  a 
of  Gsrbooate  of  potuh,  litmus  paper  being  em*  ydlow  color  and  greasy  appearance^  both  which 
pk)7ed  to  indicate  the  neutrality  of  the  aolution.  are  owing  to  some  oleic  add  mechanically 
The  tallow  is  then  drawn  off  into  a  leaden  evap-  mixed ;  this  is  removed  by  the  powerful  pres- 
orating  vessel,  and  the  water  is  separated  bv  sure  to  which  the  substance  is  subjected  after 
evaporation.  By  this  process  a  very  pure  tal-  bdng  cut  up  into  thin  sheets  and  placed  in  bags 
low  is  obtained,  which  requires  no  bleaching,  of  serge,  or  on  mats,  under  a  hydraulic  press — 
and  the  ouanti^  is  oondaerably  larger  thim  first  in  a  cold  press,  and  next  in  one  heated  by 
is  aflbrdea  by  the  old  method.  All  danger  of  steam.  The  latter  removes  the  last  portiona  oi 
conflagration  is  avoided,  and  the  neighborhood  the  oleic  add.  and  the  greater  part  of  the  mar- 
is rdieved  of  those  noxious  effluvia  which  make  garic  add  also.  The  solid  products  usually 
the  ordinary  proceas  an  intolerable  nuisanca  constitute  about  46  per  cent  of  the  original  &t. 
Wax  is  often  added  to  tallow,  to  give  it  greater  To  purify  tiiem  fit>m  any  traces  of  sulphuric 
hardness ;  and  it  is  also,  at  times,  introduced  add  or  Jone,  they  are  mdted  at  a  gentle  heat, 
first  into  the  moulds,  and,  by  turning  these  filtered,  and  then  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric 
round,  made  to  line  them  entirely,  leaving  add,  and  afterward  with  pure  water,  the  mate- 
a  smaller  cylindrical  cavity,  into  which  the  tal*  rials  being  kept  hot  by  steam.  The  stearic 
low  is  afterward  poured ;  the  candle  is  thus  add,  with  a  little  margaric  acid  remaining  with 
made  to  have  its  exterior  part  of  wax. — ^The  it,  is  now  moulded  into  cakes,  which  are  of  a 
greatest  improvements  in  tiie  manufacture  of  brilliant  white  color,  and  are  ready  to  be  made 
tallow  candles  have  resulted  frt>m  the  invest!-  into  candles  by  the  usual  process  of  moulding, 
gations  of  M.  Chevreul,  a  French  chemist,  into  Beef  tallow  may  be  made  to  vield  T6  per  cent 
the  composition  of  animal  and  vegetable  oik  of  stearic  add.  Hog's  lard,  which  is  the  tallow 
and  &ts.  In  1818  he  announced  the  discovery  of  the  flit  of  hogs,  varies  in  its  yield  of  this  add 
that  most  of  these  bodies  consist  of  a  number  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  of  the  ani- 
of  cooipounds  of  different  adds  with  one  base,  mal,  potatoes  and  grain  tending  to  produce  a 
which  ne  cdled  glycerine.  Combined  with  solid  flit,  and  the  waste  of  distillera  and  similar 
stearic  add,  it  fSormed  the  body  stearine ;  with  food  produdnff  a  flit  more  abounding  in  oleic 
oleic  add,  oleine ;  and  with  margaric  add,  mar-  add.  The  best  lard  may^  yidd  88  per  cent  of  solid 
garine.  Oleic  add  is  a  fluid  oil,  which,  accord-  stearic  «nd  margaric  adds.  The  stearic  candles 
iog  to  its  proportion  in  combination  with  the  manafactured  in  this  country  are  quite  inferior 
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to  sperm  candles ;  those  made  in  England  are  quantity  to  form  a  soap  vitli  the  (^  in  tlie 
described  as  being  nearly  equal  to  wax  candles,  ^^nn,  without  acting  upon  the  solid  natter. 
Beside  beiog  prepared  from  animal  fats,  stearic  The  soap  floating  upon  the  snrfiioe  is  akunmed 
acid  is  obtained  in  very  large  quantities  from  o£  and  the  sperm  is  set  to  crystaUiee  in  moulds; 
palm  oil  imported  from  Africa. — ^The  largest  only,  however,  to  be  again  ground,  pTwed, 
candle  mannSOactory  in  the  world  is  that  of  boiled  with  an  alkaline  ley,  washed  -wm  water 
Price's  patent  candle  company,  at  Belmont,  and  moulded  into  blocks.    From  these  blocb 
YauzhaU,  and  in  this  palm  oil  is  the  principal  the  candles  are  moulded  as  may  be  otmimgulL 
raw  material  employed;  cocoa-nut  oil  is  also  The  moulds  require  to  be  he^ed  to  thetem^ 
imported  and  used  in  large  quantities.    Their  perature  of  the  melted  sperm,  and  slowly  cooled 
factory  at  Belmont  covers  nearly  2  acres,  and  after  filling  to  prevent  ciystallizatioQ  of  the 
they  have  large  branch  works  at  Battersea,  be-  material,  and  the  same  precaution  is  required 
side  another  factory  on  the  Mersey,  4  m.  above  with  stearic  acid  candles.    The  En^Bsh  &r«  in 
Birkenhead,  which  covers  8f  acres,  and  the  walls  the  habit  of  adding  about  8  per  cent  of  wax, 
of  which  are  20  feet  high.    The  company  em-  which  answers  the  same  purpose  of  ureTentiBs 
ploys  about  2,000  persons.    The  amount  of  their  the  material  from  assuming  the  britde,  crfttalr 
capital  stock  is  £700,000,  of  which  £612,000  line  structure.    They,  and  the  IVendi  ak, 
has  been  paid  in.    Shops  for  weavers,  carpen-  sometimes  introduce  coloring  matters  into  the 
ters,  tinmen,  cooners,  smiths,  both  iron  and  candles,  in  so  small  quantity  as  not  to  destroy 
copper,  are  included  in  their  great  establish-  their  beautiM  transparency,  nor  to  affect  the 
ments;  a  steam  printing  machme  also  is  pro-  brilliancy  of  their  light.     Gamboge  g^ves  to 
vided  for  striking  off  labels;  and  Uiough  the  them  a  yellow  tint  like  wax;  chromato  of  leii) 
business  of  these  works  is  to  manufactnre  the  is  used  in  France  for  this  color,  camine  k 
materials  for  light  for  otJiers,  their  own  premises  red,  and  Pmsnan  blue  for  blue.— Wax  candls 
are  lighted  with  gas  made  expressly  for  their  are  now  little  used  compared  with  the  other 
use.    The  principal  differences  between  this  kinds.    They  are  made  by  dipping,  and  hy 
process   and   that   already  described   of  the  pouring  the  melted  wax  over  the  wicks.  Th« 
manufacture  of  stearic  acid  from  tallow  are  shape  is  given  during  the  process  and  at  its 
first  in  bleaching  the  oil  by  exposing  it  to  the  air  close  by  rolling  the  candles  between  nurt^lt 
for  10  or  15  hours,  in  a  layer  only  an  inch  or  two  slabs.    The  candles  are  sometimes  AtffA  ^ 
thick,  or  by  the  use  of  bichromate  of  potash,  or  drawing  them  through  a  machine  made  for  the 
of  some  other  bleaching  material.    On  being  purpose,  as  wire  is  drawn.    ThereisadilBealty 
melted  by  steam  the  oil  is  pumped  into  an  aoidi-  in  moulding  wax  candles,  owing  to  &e  snbstaooe 
fying  vessel  and  heated  to  850^  F.    Goncen-  adhering  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  moahi. 
trated  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added  at  the  rate  Moulds  of  glass,  however,  have  been  bqccms- 
of  6  lbs.  to  the  cwt.  of  oil.    After  additional  fully  used,  greater  strength  and  securitj  being 
heating  and  standing  for  S^  hours,  it  is  put  g^ven  to  them  by  incasing  each  one  in  a  tabe  of 
into  large  copper  stills,  and  steam  is  passed  gutta  percha.    By  dipping  them  for  an  io^ 
through  it,  raised  to  the  temperature  of  600**.  m  hot  water,  the  glasis  expands  snffidentljto 
The  oil  is  thus  distiUed,  and  is  condensed  free  free  the  candle,  which  should  be  extracted  &s 
of  most  of  its  impurities.    The  product  is  next  the  mould  comes  out  of  the  water.    Wax  re^ 
pressed  to  separate  the  oleic  acid,  and  then  be-  quires  smaller  wicks  than  other  candlea,  aw 
comes  the  beautiful  material  so  much  like  sper-  tney  should  be  made  of  twisted  Turkey  cottce 
maceti,    from   which  the    "Belmont   sperm''  unbleached.    The  large  wax  candles  n^^ 
and  *^  Belmont  wax"  candles  are  manufactured.  Roman  Catholic  churdiee  are  made  by  torn 
Oomposite  candles  are  prepared  from  the  dis*  a  sheet  of  wax  placed  upon  a  slab  0T«r  th« 
tilled  oil  wifiiout  its  bemg  pressed,  and  a  mix-  wick  laid  down  upon  it,  and  then  giving  shape 
ture  of  stearic  add  from  uie  cocoa-nut  (^ ;  or  to  them  by  rollinff  in  the  usual  way  betiraec 
this  latter  is  used  with  stearic  acid  from  tallow,  marble  slabs.    Ooloring  matters  admilar  to  thoN 
These  candles  are  made  with  plaited  wicks,  but  used  for  cdoring  spermaceti  candles  may  nnt 
they  are  of  inferior  quality  to  the  candles  pre-  be  melted  into  the  wax. — ^Paraffine  candles  tfc 
pared  from  the  more  thoroughly  purified  mate-  not  yet  prepared  upon  a  large  scale,  but  th^ 
rial. — ^The  best  candles  in  general  use  in  this  practicability  of  obtaining  from   biti!niiDOC| 
country  are  made  of  spermaceti.    This  sub-  coals  a  large  amount  of  oil  from  vbich  tw 
stance,  which  is  fluid  in  the  whale,  becomes  beautiful  material  for  candles  may  be  extrscteoj 
when  taken  from  the  animal  a  white  crystalline  has  been  fully  established.  It  is  a  tme  <^^'^ 
mass,  composed  of  a  liquid  oil  and  a  solid  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  In  tboM 
matter,  which  is  the  pure  spermacetL    The  oil  atomio  proportions  which  appear  most  son- 
is  removed  by  first  straining  off  so  much  as  will  able  for  produdng  the  best  light,    iVooi  iM 
pass  through  the  bags   UMd  as  filters.    The  chemical  talent  wnich  is  applied  to  ^J°^^ 
sperm  is  next  placed  in  hempen  bags  and  sub-  ject  on  this  as  well  as  on  the  other  siw  o. 
jected  to  machine  pressure.    After  this  the  sub-  the  Atiantic,  and  the  success  alreadjr  attauK<^ 
stance  is  reduced  to  powder,  placed  in  other  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  ™*PJJ*[?* 
bags,  and  pressed  much  more  powerfully  than  results  in  the  application  of  th|s  ^^^^'^ 
before.    The  spermaceti  caJces  are  next  melted  to  the   manufacture  of  candles. — ^Uttle  b» 
and  boiled  with  a  soda  ley.  Just  sufficient  in  yet  been  said  of  the  different  kinds  of  wicci 
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Qsed  for  candles.  They  have  been  the  sab-  country  are  the  most  economical  may  in  anoth- 
ject  of  especial  attention  on  the  part  of  the  er  prove  the  most  expensive. — ^Immense  qnan* 
msnn&cturersi  and  many  improvementB  have  tities  of  candles  are  nsed  in  mines,  and  in  ritte- 
been  devised  npon  the  ordinanr  loosely  twisted  burg,  Cincinnati,  and  other  western  cities  thej 
thread  of  cotton.  It  is  found  that  the  more  are  largely  mannfactored  of  lard,  hardened  by 
perfect  the  wick,  and  the  better  adapted  it  is  to  mixture  of  wax,  for  the  supply  of  the  Lake 
the  particular  kind  of  candl&  the  more  brilliant  Superior  and  other  mining  districts, 
is  the  light  and  the  less  the  consumption  of  CANDLEMAS,  the  name  by  which  the  fes- 
msteriaL  The  coarse  threads  used  for  tallow  1i  val  of  the  Purification,  whidi  tiie  Roman  Oatii- 
cudles  raise  the  melted  grease  to  very  littie  olic  church  celebrates  Feb.  2,  is  sometimes 
height,  and  socm  are  covered  with  a  burr  of  called,  as  candles  are  blessed  on  this  day,  and 
carbonaceous  matter,  which  must  be  removed  carried  lighted  in  tiie  procession  which  usually 
by  frequent  muffing.  Wicks  of  finer  threads  takes  place  before  the  mass  begins, 
bare  a  greater  capillary  action,  and  require  CANDLESTIOK,  an  instrument  or  utenol  to 
leas  sunmng.  So  long  as  the  threads  of  the  hold  a  can^e  or  other  artificial  Ught.  The 
wick  remain  in  the  body  of  the  flame,  they  are  first  part  of  the  word  is  of  Latin  origin,  but 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  the  latter  part  (stick)  appears  to  be  Saxon* 
air,  and  the  material  is  charred  witiiout  being  Candlesticks  are  of  various  forms  and  mate- 
consumed.  By  turning  the  top  of  the  wick  to  rials.  A  branching  and  hkhly  wrought  can- 
one  aide,  so  as  to  project  from  the  fiame,  the  dlestick  of  gold  nmde  by  Moses  according  to 
light  is  no  longer  obscured  by  this  burr,  which  a  divinely  received  pattern,  was  used  in  the  an- 
eoondisapoears  b^  its  combining  with  oxysen.  cient  tabernacle,  and  afterward  in  tiie  1st  and 
The  plaited  or  braided  wicks  were  ccmtriveid  to  2d  temples.  ^The  7  branches  of  the  ancient  can- 
effect  this  result,  the  plaits  opening  at  the  top  dlestick  wer%  probably  symbolicaL  and  the  can- 
and  spreaduDg  out  to  tiie  edge  of  the  flame.  A  dlestick  itself  is  qrml)olicaily  used  in  the  scrip- 
twist  has  been  ingeniously  given  to  wicks  by  tures  of  the  New  Testament,  to  represent  that 
winding  them  around  a  cylinder,  and  in  this  which  is  instrumental  in  holding  forth  the  lights 
state  saturating  them  with  tiie  melted  material ;  though  it  is  not  the  li^t,  and  so  it  is  a  fit  emblem 
after  being  drawn  out  and  stretched  in  the  of  the  church  (Rev.  h,  6).  Hie  one  candlestick 
candle,  they  still  retam  the  tendency  to  as-  of  the  tabernacle  was  restored  in  the  2d  tem- 
sQioe  the  roiral  form,  and  as  the  candle  is  pie  (of  Zerubbabel)  after  the  Babylonish  captiv- 
consumed,  tne  end  of  the  wick  coils  out  from  ity.  The  7  lamps  held  by  the  7  arms  of  the 
the  flame  and  is  burned  without  obstructing  the  candlestick  were  kept  burning  by  ni^^t,  but 
light  Wicks  made  of  2  parts  twisted  in  oppo-  only  one  of  them  by  day.  The  branched  form 
site  directions  and  wrapped  around  with  a  nne  of  the  7  arms  is  uncertain.  The  form  seen  on 
thread  are  also  used.  Other  expedients  have  the  arch  of  Titus,  who  carried  away  the  candlo- 
been  devised  to  effect  the  same  purpose ;  and  stick  with  the  other  utensils  of  the  temple  after 
ingenious  and  expensive  machinery  is  In  use  in  the  sack  of  Jerusalem,  if  it  is  a  correct  represen- 
large  candle  factories  for  tiie  manufacture  of  tation  of  any  thing,  represents  the  canolestidc 
wicks  alone.  Li  the  chemical  preparation  of  made  by  Zerubbabel,  and  set  in  the  2d  temple, 
stearic  acid  it  is  usually  the  case  tnat  some  lime  The  representation  on  the  arch  is  that  of  an 
remfdns  in  the  material;  this  ffradually  accu-  upright  candlestick,  having  branches  or  arms  in 
mnlates  about  the  wick,  dimin&hing  its  capil-  the  shape  of  8  concentric  semicircles, 
larity  and  obstructing  the  dear  burning  of  the  CANDLffiH,  Robbbt  S.,  a  prominent  minis- 
candle.  The  French  chemists  contrived  a  very  ter  of  the  Free  Eirk  of  Scotland.  He  was  edu- 
ingenious  method  of  getting  rid  of  this  by  soak-  cated  for  the  ministry  of  the  Scotch  establish- 
ing the  wicks  in  a  solution  of  boracic  acid,  ment^  but  his  connections  with  it  were  short, 
m  borax  they  absorb,  uniting  with  the  lime  He  was  in  1884  settied  in  a  pariah  of  the  pres- 
and  other  impurities,  forms  a  clear  fusible  bead  bytery  of  Kelso.  From  there  ne  was  transferred 
on  the  top  of  the  wick,  which  aids  by  its  weight  to  the  parish  of  St  George,  Edinburgh.  While 
to  bring  this  down  out  of  the  flame. — ^An  out-  here,  that  memorable  strosgle  began  for  church 
side  polish  is  ^ven  to  candles,  sometimes  in  reform  in  the  Scotch  estafwshment^  which  re- 
Qachmes  oontnved  for  the  purposei  and  some-  suited  in  1848  in  the  division  of  the  Scotdi 
times  by  rubbing  them  by  hana  with  a  suitable  ohurdi,  and  the  organization  of  tiie  Free  Kirk, 
cloth/— The  reli&ve  illuminating  power  of  dif-  Li  this  struggle  Dr.  Oandliah  was  a  leader.  He 
ferent  kinds  of  candles  and  their  proportionate  still  retains  Ms  pontion  as  pastor  of  his  oongre- 
Tahie  has  been  investigated  with  great  care  by  gation  in  Edinburgh  (now  Free  St  George's), 
several  distinguished  scientific  men;  but  the  although  urged  to  accept  the  post  of  professor 
nibject  admits  of  no  genend  rules  being  estab-  of  divinity  in  the  IVee  Ohuroh  college,  and  in 
lifihed.  The  rate  of  consumption  and  intensity  1855  the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  GUe^w.  He 
of  light  varies  with  the  sizes  of  the  candle&jnade  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  atonement,  ^  Con- 
ftlike  in  other  respects,  and  those  of  different  tributions  to  the  Exposition  of  the  Book  of 
Qsnofaeturers,  though  apparentiy  the  same,  GenesisJ||  an  ^' Examination  of  Maurice's  Theo- 
vary  in  their  properties.  Oommon  experience  lo^cal  Essays,"  and  of  many  pamphlets  and 
alone  most  determine  the  relative  value  of  dif-  single  sermons.  His  last  work,  *OLife  in  a  Risen 
ferent  kinds  of  candles,  and  those  which  in  one  Saviour,"  was  pubUshed  at  Edinburgh  in  1858. 
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OANDOLLE.  Auoustdt  Ptbaxub  db,  ft  Swiss  the  department  of  the  Seine.    In  1808  be  ob- 

botanist,  bom  in  Geneva,  Feb.  4^  1778,  died  tained,  by   public   oompetition,  the  chair  of 

there  Sept  9,  1641.     His  father,  descended  botany  in  the  medical  mooltj  of  MoDtpeDier, 

from  a  noble  Protestant  family  of  southern  and  the  direction  of  Uie  botanical  girdeiui» « 

France,  acquired  a  large  fortune  by  commerce,  successor  to  Broussonet,  of  whom  be  wrote  a 

and  was,  during  20  years,  a  member  of  the  gov-  biographical  eulogium.    In  1813  he  pubU^ 

emment  of  Geneva.  Augustin  received  his  first  the  1st  edition  of  his  *'  Elements  of  BoUdj" 

education  at  the  college  of  Geneva,  where  his  (Sd  edition  published  by  his  son,  AlphoDse  da 

extraordinary  memory  attracted  much  atten-  Candolle,  in  1844),  a  work  remarkable  for  iti 

lion.    Up  to  the  age  of  16,  poetry  and  literature  profound  analysis  and  scientific  views  of  metbodf 

were  his  favorite  studies ;  but  subsequently  he  which  was  translated  into  German,  £d^ 

devoted  himself  to  the  stud^  of  natural  history,  and  Spanish.    In  1815  he  was  appdntedreo 

especially  of  botany,  in  which  he  received  his  tor  of  the  nnivernty  of  IContpelher  *,  hot « 

firet  lessons  from  Vaucher,  and  which  became  the  restoration  of  Uie  Bourbons,  ne  wasiodQced 

his  favorite  pursuit.    Prosecuting  his  studies  to  resign,  and  returned  to  his  native  ci^,  where 

in  Paris,  he  became  the  favorite  pupil  of  Des-  he  was  received  with  great  disdnotion.  Achiit 

fontain^  and  was  favorably  noticed  by  Dolo-  of  natural  history  and  a  botanical  garden  wen 

mien.    In  1799,  De  OandoUe  commenced  the  established  in  Geneva  in  1817,  especially  for 

publication  of  his  first  work,  JTutoire  <2M/72an<«»  him;  and  both  were  under  his  direction,  k 

graneSy  of  whic^  the  4th  and  last  volume  im-  conjunction  with  his  son.     In  1818  he  con* 

peared  in  1803.    At  this  period,  cultivating  the  menced  tiie  publication  of  his  laroe  work  ai 

acquaintance  of  Ouvier,  Alexander  von  Hum-  the  natural  system  of  the  vefletable  kingdon 

boldt,  andbOther  eminent  persons,  he  became  a  (Begni  VsgetabUU  SyiUma  SaturdU),    Two 

member  of  the  philomathic  society,  and  was  volumes  only  of  this  cpigantio  work  a^peutd; 

admitted  to  the  circle  of  learned  men  whom  but  he  continued  the  same  plan  in  a  modl&d 

BerthoUet  gathered  around  him  in  his  house  at  form,  in  his  ProdromuM  Sy»tematii  lUgni  Fd^ 

Arcueil  in  tiie  interests  of  science.     Several  tahilis^  teu  Enumeratio  Methodiea  Ordmvai, 

very  able  essays  on  botanical  physiolosy  and  (70iMrufii,iS^M0i0rtiffU2rfi«,&o.,  which  ^)pefliodni 

geography  were  contributed  byDe  Oandolle  to  Paris  in  1824^  and  following  years.    After  Im 

uie  memoirs  published  at  ArcueiL     In  1802  he  death,  this  elaborate  work  was  continued  b; 

held  the  chair  of  assistant  professor  to  Ouvier  his  son,  assisted  by  other  very  able  hotamsts. 

at  the  coUege  of  France,  and  was  elected  bono-  De  Candolle  estimated  ^e  number  of  knovn 

rary  professor  of  natural  history  at  the  academy  species  of  plants  to  be  70,000,  in  Ms  time ;  and 

of  Geneva.     In  1804  he  received  the  degree  of  the  unknown  species  he  believed  were  not  lefi» 

doctor  from  the  faculty  of  medidne  of  PariEL  numerous.    He  was  a  oorrespondinj^  member 

for  which  he  wrote  a  thesis  on  the  medicinal  of  the  academy  of  sdenoea  of  Paris,  and  in 

properties  of  plants,  which  was  translated  into  1828  he  was   elected  one  of  the  8  forngo 

German.     In  1808  he  made  a  journey  through  associates;  whidi  honor  had  not  fallen  to  a 

Belgium  and  Holland,  following  the  seashore  botanist  since  the  time  of  Unnnus.   Besde 

from  Dunkirk  to  the  island  of  Tezel;   and  the  works  already  named,  he  published  Bootf' 

observing  there  the  invasions  of  the  sand,  he  oue  other  books  and  dissertations  of  importaiM. 

wrote  a  remarkable  essay  ^^  On  the  Fertilization  De  Candolle  was  not  only  distinguished  hy  ^ 

of  the  Downs,''  which  was  published  in  the  achievements  in  botany,  but  also  by  lus  pnblk 

18th  volume  of  the  "  Annals  oi  French  Agricul-  spirit.    In  the  earljr  part  of  his  life,  be  toc^  ^ 

ture."    The  special  study  of  invertebrated  ani-  part  in  the  formation  of  the  philanthropicil 

mals  having  drawn  De  Lamarck's  attention  from  society  in  Paris,  and  of  that  for  Uie  promotion 

phytography,  he  intrusted  to  De  Candolle  the  of  national  industry,  and  on  various  other  ooet* 

care  of  a  new  edition  of  La  fiore  Franffam.  sions  he  manifested  the  same  zeal  for  geoenxtf 

which  was  considerably  improved,  and  enrichea  measures.    He  was  a  member  of  the  rep^eMO^ 

by  6,000  additional  species  of  plants,  accurately  ative  council  of  Genevl^  and  one  of  the  d(p^ 

described ;  a  table  of  synonymous  botaniciu  ties  of  the  Helvetic  diet    He  was  intn^ 

terms ;  a  very  ingenious  botanical  i^opsis ;  and  with  several  very  delicate  and  diffieolt  copnoE' 

all  the  additions  and  emendations  required  by  the  sions;  and  his  Bapport  9ur  Im  magariaidt 

new  developments  of  vegetable  anatomy  and  $uM»tancei  contains  suu^y  luminous  ideas  <a 

physiology.   The  work  was  not  completed  until  political  economy. 
1816,  but  the  appearance  of  the  first  volumes       CANE.    See  Bamboo  and  Svoab. 
placed  De  Candolle  in  the  foremost  ranks  oi  bo-       CANE,  or  Exk,  a  river  of  Bondeloond,  fon^ 

tanical  science  at  that  time.    In  1806  he  was  ing  the  boundary  between   Beogal  aad  w 

comnussioned  bv  Cadore,  minister  of  the  into-  Gwalior  and  Bnndelcund  territories.   ^^Jf 

rior,  to  visit  all  the  provinces  of  the  French  em-  N.  E.  course  of  250  m.  over  arocky  bed,  itolu 

pire,  then  including  Belgium,  northern  Italy,  and  into  the  Jumna, 
the  countries  on  the  Rhine,  and  report  upon  their       CANE  l^AKE,  a  term  i^iplied  to  the  extco- 


published    the  southern  portions 

in  the  menooirs  of  the  agricultural  society  of   are  to  be  found  covering  vast  extents  of  coootr; 
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ia  tiie  aDnvial  bottomfl  of  Oeotral  and  Sonth  in  1645.  The  town  was  visited  bra  fonnidable 
America.  The  plant  is  not  unfamiliar  in  the  earthaoake  in  the  night  of  Oct.  11, 1856,  which 
temperate  zones,  as  its  stallu  are  mnohnsed  for  oaosed  immense  damage  and  loss  of  life,  not 
fishing  rodsb  In  descending  the  Ohio  river  the  only  in  Oanea,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  Can* 
esrijr  voyagers  met  with  the  first  indications  of  dia.  A  serious  rising  took  place  here  against 
csoe  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy,  which  river  the  Ohrisdan  population,  in  June,  1858. 
forms  the  dividing  line  between  KentuoW  and  OANELAS,  or  Canslbs,  a  small  town  ot 
Viiginia.  This  part  of  the  Ohio  wsa  msdn«  ICexioo,  in  the  state  of  Durango.  The  inhabit- 
goiSied  by  the  plentifulness  of  game  which  was  ants  are  chiefly  enga^  in  working  some  veins 
attracted  to  the  vicini^  by  the  rich  vegetation  of  mercury  in  the  vicmi^. 
•Doded  to.  The  cane,  noweveiv  has  long  since  OA^TE,  a  seaport  town  in  the  K.  part  of 
diaappeared  from  that  region,  naving  been  de*  Peru,  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  its  own 
fitroyed  by  the  cattle  and  the  encroachments  of  name  in  the  d«)artment  of  Lima.  Pop.  of  the 
drilization;  but  for  many  years  after  the  settle-  provinoeki  1850, 17,658. 
ment  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  the  cane  fur-  OANET  FORE  rises  in  the  Cumberland 
nished  abundant  food  for  cattle,  where  now  it  mountains  in  Tennessee,  and  Joins  Oumberland 
18  hardly  known  even  through  tradition.  Cane  river  at  Carthage,  Smith  co. ;  length,  125  m. 
brakes  are  ii^cative  of  rich  land,  as  they  are  CAI^OO,  or  Camfit,  called  by  the  Chinese 
only  to  be  found  in  perfection  in  the  most  inex-  Eanpoa  an  ancient  town  and  seaport  at  the 
hanstable  soib^  where,  having  obtained  a  foot-  head  of  a  bay  in  the  province  of  Che-kiang, 
hold,  by  their  more  rapid  growth  they  usurp  China.  It  was  originally  the  port  of  Hang- 
the  place  of  the  timber.  In  the  southern  por-  chow,  and  2  Arabian  travellers  who  vinted  the 
tions  of  the  ITnited  States  the  plant  often  ^lace  in  the  9th  century  describe  it  as  the  port 
reaches  the  height  of  15  and  18  feet^  with  a  lor  all  the  vessels  entermg  China.  The  stream 
base  of  1  to  1^  inch  diameter.  In  more  south-  which  once  flowed  past  it^  however,  has  be- 
ern  latitudes  it  is  very  much  larger.  It  grows  come  choked  up  with  sand,  and  it  is  now  de- 
as  stra^ht  as  an  arrow  from  &e  root,  taper-  sorted.  Its  traae  has  been  transferred  to  Can- 
ing off  nnally  in  a  beautiful,  thread-like,  feath-  ton  and  Chapoa  ^^ 
eiytoiL  The  leaves  commence  at  about  f  of  CANGA-ARGI7ELLES,  Josfi,  a  Spanish 
the  heis^t  of  the  plant,  and  seem  to  be  at-  statesman,  bom  in  Asturiaa  In  17T0,  died 
taohed  directly  to  the  sUdk,  as  the  branches  on  in  1848.  He  was  deputy  firom  Valencia  to 
which  they  grow,  save  the  very  top  ones,  are  the  cortes  of  1812.  After  the  return  of  Fer- 
oot  perceptible  to  ordinary  observation.  To  dinand  his  constitutional  tendencies  were  so 
the  hunter  as  to  the  emigrant,  progress  through  unwelcome  to  the  court  that  he  was  banished 
a  caoe  brake  is  one  of  the  most  toilsome  jour-  to  Peniscola^  in  Valencia,  whence  he  was  not 
neys  that  can  be  undertaken.  Each  step  is  dis-  recalled  until  1816.  After  the  revolution  of 
Pitted  by  the  dense  vegetation  which  rises  be-  1820  he  was  appointed  finance  miidster.  While 
fore  the  intruder  like  a  walL  In  places,  the  in  this  office  he  presented  to  the  oortes  a  report 
caoe  is  sometimes  pressed  down  and  interlaced,  on  all  the  church  and  state  property  of  Spain, 
and  then  it  becomes  quite  impenetrable.  Under  and  a  paper  on  the  condition  of  the  Spanish 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  loufe  has  revenue.  In  this  remarkable  paper  he  showed 
to  be  freely  used.  Cane  brakes  are  often  many  the  insufficiency  of  the  national  income  to  meet 
miles  in  eztent|  always  lessening  in  density  as  current  ezDenses,  and  that  a  very  large  deficit 
they  reach  the  high  ground.  They  are  favorite  was  annually  accumulating.  To  meet  this,  he 
haimta  for  all  kinds  of  game,  which  seek  their  proposed  an  immediate  loan,  and  to  sell  4  of 
aoUtudes  either  for  protection  or  for  the  leaves  the  ecclesiastical  property,  together  with  the 
for  food.  The  deer  and  bear  are  particularly  small  possessions  in  Africa,  and  to  levy  indirect 
fond  of  the  young  green  leaves,  and  upon  them  taxes.  These  proposals  created  fhrious  discus- 
often  become  exceedingly  fat.  The  cane  stalks  sions,  and,  beine  notly  opposed,  wwe  adopted 
being  hollow,  having  no  pith,  and  being  divided  only  in  put.  Ia  1821  Canga  retired  from  the 
inside  everv  few  indies  into  sections,  they  are  ministry,  and  in  the  following  year  was  return- 
when  dried  in  the  sun  very  combustible;  and  ed  agam  as  member  of  the  cortes.  From  hia 
the  air  confined  within  the  hollow  sections,  seat  he  maintained  his  old  attachment  to  the 
warming  by  tiie  external  heat,  explodes  with  constitution,  and  insisted  strongly  on  the  neces- 
very  considerable  force^  so  that  a  cane-brake  sity  of  reform  in  the  finance  department.  When 
on  fire  gives  the  idea  of  a  continued  roar  of  the  constitution  was  suppresseo,  he  fled  toEng- 
distant  musketry.  land,  where  he  wrote  a  usefU  work,  **  Diction- 
CANEA,  or  Khakia.  the  principal  seaport  of  ary  of  tiie  Spanish  Exchequer,  for  the  use  of 
Caadia;  pop.  9^0.  Tne  harbor  is  not  good,  be-  the  Supreme  Direction.'*  He  returned  to  Spain 
ingexposea  toxT.  winds,  though  it  is  the  best  of  in  1829,  but  did  not  reenter  upon  public  life. 
the  island.  It  has  several  Greek  churches,  Mo-  He  afterward  commenced  a  history  of  Spain, 
haoimedan  mosques,  and  a  Jewish  syna^nogue.  CAKGALLO,  a  town  of  Peru,  on  one  of  the 
Caneais  the  seat  of  a  provincial  councu  and  gov-  head  branches  of  the  Apurimao,  capital  of  the 
«nior,  of  a  Ghreek  bisnop,  and  several  European  province  of  Cangallo,  which  has  a  population 
eooaiUa.  The  town  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cydo-  of  20,027. 
nia  of  antaqui^,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  CANGE,  Dn.    See  Dv  Cabtoi. 
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OA^GIAGO,  or  Oahbiaso,  Luoa,  a  Genoese       OAKITZ  ttkd  BALLWHZ, BiaoVjiiFintt- 

painter,  born  at  Genoa  in  1527,  died  in  Madrid  sian  general  and  statesman,  bom  in  1787,  died 

m  1685.    Invited  hj  Philip  II.  to  his  ooort,  April  25, 1850.  served  in  the  HeniflaaiidFm- 

to  assist  in  the  decoration  of  the  Esonrial,  he  sian  annj,  and  sobseqnently,  afteraoonToitioQ 

painted  in  the  ceiling  of  the  church  his  piotore  had  been  oondaded  Detiveen  the  army  of  Toik 

of  *^  Paradise,"  his  most  admired  work.  and  the  Rnssian  armj,  remained  attaeiied  to  ^ 

OANGOZDIAf  or  Kanoozima,  a  fortified  latter  nntU  1818,  when  he  returned  to  Beriia. 

seaport  of  Japan,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  He  was  afterward  present  as  the  Fmniia  deb> 

bay  of  Cangozima,  in  the  island  of  £ioo-8ioo.  gate  In  the  Bu^sian  oamoaign  agsiniA  Poland, 

The  bay  is  88  m.  long,  and  from  6  to  12  m.  and  officiated  as  ambassador  at  ^mstBiitinopIe, 

wide.  Hanover,  and  Vienna.    In  1846,  after  Btiowi 

OANIO ATTI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  Nara  death,  he  took  his  place  as  minister  of  toign 

pop.  in  1850, 18,000,  with  extensive  mines  of  afllurs,  milal  March  17, 1848,  when  he  teadend 

sulphur  in  the  vicinity.  his  reognaldon  in  common  with  the  othtf  men* 

OANICULA,  tiie  dog  star,  also  called  Birius,  bers  of  the  Bodelschwingh  cabinet   In  M^, 

the  brightest  of  all  the  fixed  stars.    The  days  1849,  Count  Brandenburg  sent  him  toTuoti 

when  it  rises  and  sets  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  a  view  of  dispoong  the  Austrian  govern* 

with  the  sun  are  called  dog  days.    It  was  much  ment  &vorabl v  toward  the  Ftussian  prqject  of  t     » 

observed  by  the  Egyptians,  because  the  rise  of  new  German  league ;  but  he  Med  to  accomrituli     ] 

the  Nile  occurs  in  the  dog  days.  anything.  He  was  the  reputed  author  of  ^^Se- 

CANINA,  LuiGi,  an  Italian  archsdologist  and  flections  on  Btrauss's  life  of  Jesus,**  which  sp- 

architect,  died  in  Florence,  Oct.  17, 1856,  offici-  peered  at  G^ttingen  in  1887.    He  was  also  tke 

ated  for  several  years  as  professor  of  architeo-  author  of  a  work  on  cavalry, 
tnre  in  Turin,  conductea  the  excavations  at       OANEEB,  a  form  of  aphthous  uloeratkmof 

Tuscdimi  in  1889,  and  those  of  the  Yia  Appia  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  month,  mort 

in  1848,  and  wrote  on  them  and  also  on  church  commonly  seen  in  children,  and  usually  on- 

architecture,  and  on  various  kindred  snljeots.  nected  with  derangement  of  the  digestive  ipptr 

CANINI,  Giovanni  AoNOLO,  an  Italian  paint-  ratus.  The  ulcers  are  small,  circular,  ■apernsil, 

er  and  engraver,  bom  in  Bome  in  1621,  died  in  filled  with  a  white  thick  exudatum,  sometimes 

1666.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Bomenichino,  and  his  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  inflammatioiu  and  yfsj 

martyrdom  of  St  Stephen  and  of  St  Barthol-  sensitive ;  they  originate  in  small,  haro,  red,  m 

omew  are  2  admirable  altar-pieces.  painful  prominenoes,  which  are  soon  chuged 

OANINO,   Pbikos   of.     See  Bonapabtb,  Into  vesicles,  hence  the  name  "  vesicular  rto- 

Ohablxs  LnonEK  Jules  LAUBEsroE,  under  Lu-  matitis."    When  tiie  idcers  are  few  in  nambff 

OXEN.  they  quickly  disappear,  their  cicatrization  beiDg 

OAITIB  HAJOB,  a  southern   constelLition  hastened  by  astringent  or  oanstio  apphcatioB^ 

containing  the  dog  star. — OanibMixob,  a  north-  and  by  the  exhibition  of  gentle  apoients.  Ib 

em  consteUation,  whose  appearance  in  the  mom-  unhealthy  children  the  ulcers  are  4^  to  be  eco- 

ing  twilight  gave  the  E^^tians  notice  of  the  fluent,  and  tend  to  spread  to  the  oBsophagos  lod 

approach  of  dog  days.  stomach ;  in  such  cases  there  may  be  cm^ 

OAKISIUS,  Pbtsus,  a  German  Jesuit,  bom  able  constitutional  disturbances,  requiring  toDies 

at  Kimeguen,  May  8, 1524,  died  at  Freyburg.  and  alteratives.    Theprediiq>08iiigcaiiaeaf»b- 

in  Switzerland,  Dec.  21,  1597.    His  original  thas  is  any  thing  that  enfeebles  the  iTstem^aodtW 

name  of  De  Hondt  (the  dog)  he  Latinised  ac-  exciting  cause  any  irritation  in  the  moimtm 

cording  to  the  usage  of  the  time.    He  took  a  foreign  bodies,  decaying  teeth,  or  acrid  food 

prominent  part  in  the  council  of  Trent  in  1545,  The  usual  seat  is  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  op 

was  select^  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  for  and  cheeks,  and  on  the  tongue,  thoo^  tbej 

his  preacher,  and  did  not  cease  until  his  death  may  occur  on  almost  any  part  of  the  maff^ 

to  hurl  reproaches  against  I^rotestantism.    He  membrane.    Billard  represents  thonasalo^' 

was  the  first  who  held  the  office  of  provin-  tions  of  the  muciparous  glands  or  folfidaa  ln| 

oial,  or  ecclesiastical  govemor  of  the  Jesuits  in  in  many  oases  they  are  too  superficial  to  w^ 

Germany,  contributed  powerfully  in  spreading  of  this  explanation.    When  they  ooflor  in  ^ 

tiie  influence  of  the  order  in  that  country,  and  bilitated  constitutions,  in  the  course  of  ouer 

established  Jesuit  colleges  at  Prague  in  Bohe-  diseases,  they  form  a  painful  and  ^<^|^'j^ 

mia,  at  Freyburg  in  Switzerland,  and  at  Augs-  oomplication,  firom  their  liability  to  extend  am 

burg  and  DiUingen  in  Bavaria.    He  is  the  an-  to  take  on  a  gangrenous  aspect    '^P^^iSf^ 

thor  of  a  larger  and  a  smsller  catechism.    The  to  occur  epidemically  in  certiun  seaaooa  Tbcf 

best  edition  of  the  former  is  that  of  Antwerp  of  are  generally  only  a  local  affection^  "^S^^ 

1587,  and  the  most  recent  edition  that  of  Limd-  for  tibeir  removal  only  local  applicatioiis:<s0W 

shut,  of  1842.    The  smaller  catechism  (Jtutitw-  of  these  is  the  nitrate  of  silver,  whiflh  maot? 

tionM  ChritUcma  Pietatu^  me  Pcvrwu  Cat&'  changes  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  and  oaasesa 

ehwmtu  OathoUeorum)  has  passed  through  more  rapid  cicatrization ;  other  £avorite  but  km  pov- 

than  100  editions  since  its  flrst  publication  in  erfnl  remedies  are  solutions  of  alum,  bortfr 

1566,  and  has  been  trandated  into  most  modem  sulphate  of  copper,  and  various  TegetaUe  a^R^ 

languages,  a  new  edition  of  the  German  tranala-  gents.    The  chlorate  of  potash,  adniiniatcr«« 

tion  having  been  publiched  at  Mentz  in  1840.  mtemally,  is  specially  servioeabie  in  tbi^  *  ^ 
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other  aoperfioial  affections  of  the  bnooal  mnooiiB  themselyes  ronnd,  and  are  dianged  into  dhrys- 

membrane.    The  retnrn  of  the  iiloera  maj  be  alids  within  24  hours,  those  of  the  females 

pravented  by  attentioa  to  the  general  roles  of  being  the  largest ;  the  chrysdis  state  may  con- 

hjrgieDeuaiideBpeoianyto  the  diet  which  dioold  tinne  nntil  the  foUowing  spring,  or  itmay  cease 

be  nrnirfe,  nirtntloqs,  and  easily  digested,  in  mild  weather  in  the  aatomn.    They  come 

OAl^KER  WORM,  the  caterpillBr  of  a  noo-  out  of  the  gronnd  mostly  in  the  night    Katnre 

tomsl  leiMdc^yterons  insect,  or  moth,  of  tlie  seems  to  dimre  to  confine  the  canker  worms  to 

Noilly  geametrm^  linn,  (or  phalanUea^  ^^\  of  a  limited  space,  as  the  females  have  no  wines, 

ih»^oapkyiermad4B^andihegenxsaaM^  and  baxj  themselyes  within  the  spread  of  uie 

In  the  moths  from  which  canker  worms  are  trees  from  which  they  descend ;  bat  accidents 

nodnoed  the  fiBmales  are  wingless.    The  males  have  extended  them  to  remote  localities.    The 

hive  aatemisd  with  a  downy  edging  on  each  canker  worm  has  10  legs,  6  anterior  Jointed  ones, 

aide ;  the  wings  are  large  and  sill^,  and,  when  and  4  fleshy  prop-1^  beMnd ;  they  are  called 

at  rest,  the  tm  wings  entirely  coyer  the  hind  span  worms  and  loopers  from  their  singular 

wings;  the  Ibre  wings  are  ash-colored,  with  a  mode  of  progression;  from  the  absence  oF  the 

whitish  spot  on  the  front  edge  near  the  tip,  and  8  intermediate  pairs  of  prop-legs  in  the  centre 

2  inMiuar  white  bands  crossing  them,  with  of  the  body,  wnen  creeping  t^ey  arch  np  the 

black  dots  along  the  sides  and  onter  margin ;  back  and  bring  forwara  the  hind  part  of  the 

the  hind  winosare  paleash,  with  a  blackish  dot  body,  and  then,  resting  on  their  prop-legs,  they 

near  the  middle;  the  expanse  of  wings  is  abont  stretch  ont  to  tneirfnUlengtii  in  a  stnu^t  line, 

1}  indL    This  is  the  common  American  spe*  and  so  repeat  the  spanidng  process. — The  ray- 

cies,  wfaioh  is  smaller  and  darker  than  the  ages  of  canker  worms  are  not  yery  apparent 

European,  and  is  the  A.  vemata  (Peck) ;  there  nntU  Jane,  when  tiiey  are  most  yoracioos ;  bat 

is  a  smaller  spedee,  withoat  the  whitish  bands  then  the  leafless  and  apparentiy  withered  fruit 

and  spot^  the  A.  pofnetaria  (Harris).    These  trees  and  elms  afford  a  melancholy  spectacle. 

moths  osBaily  come  out  of  the  ground  about  The  best  way  of  destroying  the  c^ciker  worm 

the  middle  of  March,  sometimes  a  littie  earlier  is  to  preyent  the  females  from  ascending  trees 

or  later,  according  to  the  season,  and  continne  to  deposit  their  eggs;  yarious  methods  haye 

to  rise  for  about  8  weeks  ;  in  mild  winters  been  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  condsting  in 

tbesr  haye  been  seen  in  eyery  month  from  the  application  of  yisdd  substances  to  the  trunk, 

October  to  March :  tiie  females  are  most  numer-  immemately  on  the  bark  or  on  strips  of  doth, 

008  in  aatomn  and  winter,  and  the  nudes  most  paper,  or  board ;  tar  is  generally  used,  and  it 

abundant  in  the  spring.    The  wingless  females  should  be  applied  from  Noyember,  and  renewed 

creep  nptiie  trunks  of  tiie  nearest  trees,  and  are  daily  as  Ions  as  the  insects  come  forth;  tin 

followed  in  a  few  days  by  the  males,  when  the  troughs  filled  with  cheap  oil  a  few  feet  al>oye 

psiring  takes  place ;  tiie  eggs  are  plsced  on  the  the  groxmd  haye  been  tried  with  success  on  a 

mnches  in  cfnsters  of  60  to  100,  the  number  small  scale;  mdted  India-rubber  has  been  re- 

osDilly  laid  by  each  female,  and  are  attached  commended  in  England.    When  the  worms  are 

\if  a  waterproof  yamish ;  soon  aftw  this  the  on  the  leayes,  they  may  be  destroyed  on  small 

insecta  die.    The  eggs  are  hatched  from  the  1st  and  choice  trees  by  dusting  drnslacked  lime  on 

to  the  middle  of  May,  at  the  time  when  the  red  them  when  wet  with  dew.   Showering  with  a 

currant  blossoms  and  the  young  leayes  of  the  mixture  of  whale-oil  soap  in  water,  in  the  pro- 

spple  beg^  to  start;  the  young  worms  gather  portion  of  1  pound  to  7  gallons,  will  kill  the 

upon  the  tender  leayes,  and  creep  into  the  buds  worms  without  injuring  the  leayes  or  the  fruit 

and  fliowers ;  at  first  tiiey  make  but  small  holes,  By  iarring  the  limbs  many  worms  will  descend 

bat  at  last  deyour  all  tlie  pulpy  part  of  the  with  their  silken  threads,  and  may  be  easily 

kayes  of  the  apnle,  elm,  dierry,  plum,  lime,  and  killed.    After  they  haye  entered  the  groun^ 

other  natiye  ana  cidtiyated  trees.    The  worms  they  may  be  killed  by  diming  or  ploughing  un- 

Tsxy  considerably  in  color  witiiin  the  limits  of  der  the  trees,  scattering  a  few  grains  of  com,  and 

the  same  spedes;  when  yery  young  they  are  of  turning  a  few  hogs  into  the  orchard;  these 

a  blaekish  brown  color,  with  a  yellowidi  stripe  animals  will  root  up  and  deyour  the  chrysalida, 

oo  eadi  side,  the  bdly  whitiih.  and  2  bands  of  and  wiU  crush  many  with  theb  feet    Canker 

this  cdor  across  the  head;  wnen  ftilly  grown  worms  are  eaten  by  many  spedes  of  birds; 

they  become  ash-colored  on  the  back,  black  on  ground  beeties  also  deyour  them ;  the  potter 

the  ades  with  a  pde  yellowish  line  bdow  it;  wasp  fills  her  day  cells  with  them  as  food  for 

some  sre  doll  greenish  yellow,  others  green  with  her  young ;  ichneumon  files  depodt  their  eggs 

S  white  stripes  on  the  bao^  and  otiiers  day-  in  them,  and  the  littie  maggots  thence  arising 

colond ;  when  ftaU-grown  tney  are  neariy  an  feed  nnon  their  substance ;  eyen  their  eggs  are 

inch  in  length*  After  eating  for  abont  4  weeks^  piercecL  by  a  small  4- winsedity,  sometimes  eyery 

they  begin  to  quit  tiie  trees  on  whidi  they  haye  one  in  a  duster  being  thus  rendered  abortiye. 

fed ;  some  creep  down,  but  most  let  theoudyes  No  doubt  beast,  bird,  and  insect  would  be 

down  firom  the  branches  by  threads,  as  eyery  enough  to  keep  the  canker  worms  within  their 

one  has  seen  by  the  roadsides ;  they  burrow  natural  limits ;  but  since  the  fdling  of  the 

immediately  into  the  etfth|  firom  2  to  6  indies  forests  in  which  they  naturally  dwcJL  and  the 

in  depth,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil;  persecution  of  insectiyorous  birds  whicn  deyour 

thejrsu^  littlecayitiea  in  the  earth  by  tandng  them,  they  seem  to  haye  increased  in  spite  of 
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all  man^s  destrnotiye  ingenuity.    For  fbller  in-  bom  in  London.  April  11, 1770,  died  it  the 

formation  on  tbeae  pests,  and  toe  best  means  of  dnke  of  Devonsnire'iB  yiQa  at  Qhiswick,  Aii|. 

destroying  them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  8, 182T.    His  £itber.  who  was  <tf  an  udot 

Harris's  treatise  on  the  ''Inseots  ix\}arion8  to  uanSlj  of  WarwickBoirei  died  wImd  1m  wm 

Vegetation.'*  only  one  year  old,  and  his  edneatioQ  waikft  to 

OANNE,  a  Tillage  in  the  provinoe  of  Bari,  hia  mother.    Sbeaapported  henelf  l^perCociD- 

Naples.    It  occapies  the  site  of  the  field  of  ing  npon  the  stage,  until  she  was  agsin  many. 

Oannffi,  memorable  for  l^e  defeat  .and  fearful  He  was  sent,  at  the  eipense  of  an  aad^  to 

slaughter  of  the  Bomans  by  Hannibal,   216  Eton  sohool,  and  from  the  first  evinoed  tbo 

B.  0.  Tlieplaoe  is  sdll  called  C%Mnpodlt  iSlBii^tM^  moat  dedded  literary   abilities.    He  vnto 

or  **  field  of  blood."  poetry  before  he  was  16,  and  engaged  vtti 

CANNEL  GOAL.    See  Oojljl  aome  companions  in  the  pnblioation  ofa  weJ^r 

GANNELTON,  a  town  on  the  Ohio  riyer,  periodical,  called  the  "]ficrooosni,''irlildiii 

Perry  co.,  Ind. ;  po^.  in  1858,  2.500.    In  the  eontinned  for  a  condderable  time.   fromlUB 

hills  which  snrrouid  it  are  found  oeds  of  cannel  he  went  to  GhristohurolL  Oxford,  when  be 

coal,  lying  in  nearly  horizontal  strata  4  or  5  guned  high  aoademioal  honocS)  and  took  t 

feet  thic^  and  easily  accessible.    For  the  pur-  brilliant  TOsition  aa  an  orator.   His  Taeate 

pose  of  working  these  beds  the  American  can-  introduced  him,  by  meana  of  tlie  fHeoddaiof 

nel  coal  company  was  incorporated  in  1886,  Sheridan, to  the  oonyersation  of  BaTke»ra. 

and  to  the  improyements  oonunenced  by  this  Lord  John  Townshend,  the  dncheai  of  I)ev» 

company  Gannelton  owea  its  present  flour-  shire,  and  other  leading  personages  of  the  vlii( 

ishing  appearance.     Its  mineral  wealth,  and  party.    It  was  through  their  inihMnoe,d()alilr 

its  advantages  as  a  manufacturing  town,  have  less,  that  he  relinquished  hia  intentioQof  ited^ 

produced  such  a  rapid  growth  of  popula-  ing  for  the  bar,  to  deyote  himaelf  to  oofitia 

tion,  that  although  12  years  ago  it  contained  He  had  not,  howeyer,  entirely  adoptea  tbev 

only  4  or  5  log  cabins,  it  is  now  the  largest  political  principlea,  and  in  1708  lie  ellove^ 

town  in  the   county,  and  contains  seyeral  Idmself  to  be  brooght  into  pariiamenti  on  tht 

churches  and  elegant  readence%  a  newspaper  tory  side,  by  Mr.  Pitt.    During  the  whojed 

office,  and  a  lai^  cotton  factory.    This  factory,  his  firat  seaoon,  he  had  the  sagKd^  towfan 

which  is  caUea  the  Ganneiton  cotton  mill,  ia  from  taking  part  in  the  debates,  and  to  enme- 

built  of  variegated  sandstone,  and  presents,  from  der  his  whole  leisure  to  ihe  oareM  stodf  <^^ 

the  river,  an  imposing  appearance.     It  can  forms  and  praotjoea  of  parliamentary  smotWw 

manufacture  40,000  yards  of  sheetiugs  per  week.  This  enabled  him,  when  he  undertook  to  eddna 

Fire-clay,  limestone,  and  fine   sandstone  for  the  house,  the  next  year,  to  do  so  witbeM 

buildinff  purposes,  are  found  interstratified  with  and  aelf-possession,  and  to  prodnee  a  mvw 

the  coaL  effect.    His  auooess,  indeed,  so  eoBrinoed  Fis 

GANI7ES,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  pop.  of  hia  ability,  that  the  atilral  mimsteridM 

5,657,  in  the  department  of  Yar.    It  is  regn-  him  to  conduct  the  argument  in  aenrelof  tM 

larly  built,  lies  on  the  road  from  Toulon  to  most  important  anbaequent  disooBnooa  u 

Kice,  and  nas  a  fine  promenade  along  the  coaat  1796  he  took  office  aa  onder-eecretvy  d  itttc; 

The  climate  is  unhealthy,  but  the  neighboring  in  1797  he  commenced  with  othen  the  pidi|>^ 

country  is  fruitful  in  vines,  olives,  and  orangea.  tion  of  the  political  mmer,  the  *^  AntkJsooUt; 

An  active  trade  is  carried  on  in  iJiese  products^  in  1798  he  engagea  m  Wilbeifbroe's  fdea  fat 

and  eroecially  in  sardines  and  anchoviea.    Op-  the  abolition  of  the  daye  tirade;  in  lW» 

posite  Gannes  lies  the  St  Marguerite,  one  of  the  was  unpointed  one  of  the  coirnnierinww  ^ 

2  isles  in  whose  citadel  the  ^^man  in  the  iron  managing  the  afi^dra  of  India;  in  I^ ^^ 

mask  '*  was  first  imprisoned.    Napoleon  landed  ried  Joanna,  youngest  daughter  of  6«a  iow 

here  March  1, 1815,  on  his  return  from  Elba.  Scott,  with  a  fortune  of  £100,000;  and  ia  W 

A  charming  villa  in  the  vicinity  baa  been  for  he  retired  from  office,  to  parndpata  with  ns 

several  years  the  residence  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  othera  in  a  moat  imctive  pariliinwtfT 

An  En£^ish  chapel  waa  erected  at  Gannea  in  war npon  tiie  adminiatnition.    ItwasdnriDgiM 

1855.  several  anbaequent  seaaions^  while  aotiog  is  of 

GAKNIBAIfl,  a  term  probably  derived  from  portion,  that  he  aoquired  hia  hi^iSBt  n^ 

the  Indian  language,  and  of  the  same  family  aa  tion  aa  a  keen,  aaroeatiek  witty,  and  elogeg* 

the  word  GariSee,  or  Garib.    Golumbua  relatea  apeaker.    Few  men  have  ^ipeared  ia  ji^ 

that  he  was  in  great  fear  of  the  Garribals,  whicdi  ment  equal  to  him  in  ahowy  dedamatinn,  co^ 

word  was  probably  corrupted  into  cannibala.    It  ting  irony,  and  apaikling  wit.    On  Pitt^  n^ 

dgnifles,  as  now  used,  eaters  of  human  fleah.  to  office  in  1804  he  waa  made  treasnreri€  to* 

This  practice  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  navy.    After  a  brief  retirement  in  1806>ofly 

Garibs.    The  Greelcs  knew  of  tribes  andenUy  taomd,  by  the  death  of  PilA,  he  lemeo^  * 

who  ate  human  flesh,  and  called  them  anthro-  office  in  1807,  aa  aeeretary  of  atats  vat  fbrw 

pophagi.    In  modem  timee,  not  onlv  the  abo-  affiurs,  under  the  adminlMatlon  of  thednUv 

rigmal  Garibeea,  but  various  tribea  of  the  South  Portland,  in  which  position  he  partieoisiird» 

sea  ifllanda,  are  siven  to  the  practice,  which  tingmshed  himself  by  the  abflily  and  emi, « 

ihev  generally  indulge  upon  captive  enemiea.  wtdl  aa  by  the  q>irited  ocmpnaitioa,  ^,^ 

CANNING,  Gbobqs,  a  British  statesman,  atetepapera.    InX809hebeoBDainyolTsdiB» 
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qfuml,  ffrowing  out  of  the  Walcheren  expedi-  the  nice  description,  Omnium  gum  Hxetatfeu- 

tion,  with  one  of  his  colleagae&  Lord  Castle-  Tatqu6  arte  quadam  oitentator^  was  peooliarl j 

nsgli,  which  led  to  a  duel,  and  afterward  to  applicable  to  nim.    Bat  if  ever  vanity  was  ez- 

tbe  resi^iation  of  both  parties,  together  with  oasable  in  man,  it  was  excusable  in  George 

that  of  the  dak&    During  the  session  of  1812  Canning,  who,  endowed  witii  eveiy  choicest 

he  strenuously  advocated  the  Catholic  emanci«  gift  of  nature,  had  risen  from  a  low  condition 

e'KXtt  bill,  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Grattan ;  and  the  to  the  hi^est  office  in  the  state,  and  seen  cen- 
1  snooeas  of  that  measure  of  iustice  and  tred  in  himself  the  best  hopes  of  the  best  men 
toleration  waa  greatly  indebted  to  the  eloquent  in  the  civilized  world.    We  read  in  the  tales 
•ffiistanoe  of  Mr.  Canning.    He  was  the  same  of  superstition  of  men  who  have  made  oom- 
jrear  returned  to  parliament  from  Liverpool,  pacts  with  the  fiend ;  a  Faustus  could  hardlv 
whidi  city  gave  him  its  support  again  in  1814^  nave  desired  to  be  more  than  a  Canning.    A 
in  1818,  and  in  1820.    In  1814  he  was  sent  am-  fine  person  for  the  love  of  women ;  a  mind  for 
baasador  to  Portugal ;  in  1816  he  became  pres-  the  admiration  of  man ;  a  gold^  tide  of  fortune 
ident  of  the  board  of  control;  and  in  1820,  to  which  had  its  slacks,  indeed,  but  no  ebb ;  and 
avoid  participating  in  any  way  in  the  tzial  of  a  death  which  has  abruptly  left  hb  character, 
QoeoL  Caroline,  resigned  his  place,  and  tra%  aa  it  was  ^ded  with  the  glow  of  a  world^s  best 
eUed  nponthe  oontinent    In  1822.  the  respon-  hopes."    His  '*  Speeche?,''  with  a  memoir  by  R. 
aible  place  of  govemor-ffeneral  of  India  was  of-  Therry,  6  vols.  8vo,  were  published  in  London, 
fared  to  him,  and  he  had  made  his  Dreparations  1828.    He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
for  leaving  England,  when  the  audaen  death  of  near  Pitt. — Chablbb  John,  viscount,  a  British 
Lord  CasUereagh.  by  auicide,  recalled  him  to  statesman,  son  of  George  Canning,  bom  at 
his  formerpost  of  aecretary  of  state  for  foreign  Gloucester  Lodge,  Brompton,  Dec.  14^  1812; 
aflkirs.    While  in  this  position,  in  1625,  he  re-  distinguished   himself  in  the  classics   at  the 
solved  to  reoc^nise  the  independence,  o^  and  university  of  Oxford;   represented  Warwick- 
open  diplomatio  intercourse  with  the  several  ahire  in  the  house  of  ooomions  in  1836 ;  and 
South  American  republics,  and  soon  carried  his  on  March  27, 1837,  after  his  mother's  death  (on 
intention  into  effect.    In  1827  h^  was  appointed  whom  the  peerage  was  conferred  in  1828), 
premier,  greatly  to  the  dissatis&ction  of  the  torr  became   viscount  and  took  his   seat   in  the 
narty;  which,  nnderlead  of  the  duke  of  Wei-  house  of  lords,    in  1841  he  was  made  under- 
lingUm,  Lord  Bezley,  Viscount.  Melville,  Mr.  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afOEurs,  and  subse- 
Eobot  Peel,  and  others,  deserted  him,  and  com-  quently  chief  commissioner  of  woods  and  for- 
peQed  him  to  solicit  an  alliance  with  the  whigs.  ests.    In  1851  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
He  waa  anpported  by  Lord   Brougham,  Sir  great  industrial  eihibition.    In   the   ensuing 
¥»nda  Burnett,  and  Mr.  Tlemey,^  but  had  to  year  be  became  postmaster-general,  with  a  seat 
iastain  a  most  formidable  opposition,  which  in  the  cabinet  under  ihe  Aberdeen  administra- 
put  in  reonimtion  all  the  dexterity  of  his  logic,  tion.    In  1855,  on  the   resignation  of  Lord 
and  all  tae  sharpness  of  his  wit.    Declaring  Dalhousie,  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Palmer- 
Mmsel^  finallv,  inimical  to  parliamentary  re-  aton  governor-general  of  Indian,  which  office  he 
form,  and  to  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corpo-  atQl  retains  (Aug.  1858).    The  formidable  sepoy 
Ttiaaa  acta,  he  was  left  without  a  party^  and  it  rebellion  broke  out  during  his  admimstration, 
waa  the  vigor  of  his  foreign  policy  alone  which  and  he  was  aa  much  oenaured  for  his  leniency 
letuned  him  in  the  aaoendant.    He  spoke  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak,  aa  for  h^ 
the  last  time  on  June   27,   1827,  and  the  severity  uterwtfd.    Eia  proclamation,  confis- 
aext  month  aigned  the  trea^  between  Eng-  eating  uie  properly  of  the  natives  of  Dude,  elicit- 
laod,  France,  and  Russia,  for  the  settiement  ed  a  strong    oondenmatory  counter-despatch 
of  the  affiura  of  Greece  (one  of  the  earliest  ftom  Lord  Slenborough,  president  of  the  board 
poems  which  he  wrote  in  his  youth  waa  on  of  control,  and   in  the   discusnons  in  both 
the  slavery  of  Greece),  when  he  retired  for  a  branched  of  the  British  legislature  waa  gener- 
change  of  air  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire's  villa  ally  pronounced  to  be  harsh  and  ill-advised, 
at  Oiuawiok,  where  he  died.    A  newspaper  of       CANNING,  Sib  Gsoboe  SxBATFOBDb    See 
the  day,  the  ^*  Examiner,'*  which  had  not  been  Stbatfobd  db  Rbpclxffb. 
friend^  to  him  in  politics,  because  of  his  al-       CANNON,  implements  of  war  for  throwing 
leged  want  of  liberality  in  the  conduct  of  heavy  projectilea,  aa  ahot  and  sheUs,  by  the  ex- 
domestio  affiura,  yet  dosed  the  announcement  plosive  force  of  gunpowder.    The  most  ancient 
of  his  death  with  the  following  Just  and  beao^  form  of  the  cannon  is  the  mortar,  a  short  and 
tifnl  appieeiation  of  his  character:  '*0n  Can-  wide-mouthed  piece  of  or^anoe,  originally  used 
ning's  geoioa,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  now  to  for  throwing  stones,  and  now  applied  to  casting 
dasoaat ;  onr  eatimation  of  it  haa  been  often  bomb  shells.    Cannon  for  propelling  balls  are 
expressed*    He  was  the  last  of  the  rhetoricians,  hollow  cylinders  of  gun  metal  or  bromEe,  an 
Had  be  been  leas  an  orator,  he  would  probably  alloy  of  copper  with  8  to  10  per  cent  of  tin,  or 
bsTe  been  a  greater  man.    He  followed,  how-  they  are  made  of  cast  iron ;  and  aome  heavy 
sver,  the  tawdry  iSuihion  of  hia  day ;  and  the  experimental  piecea  have  been  made  of  wrought 
tinsel  and  finery  could  not  diaguise  the  thewa  iron,  but  the  number  of  this  dass  in  actual  ser- 
sad  sinews  th^  encumbered.  Self-complacency  vice  ia  exceedingl^r  email.    The  severe  trial  to 
Was  a  prominent  feature  of  his  character,  and  which  the  metal  is  put  when  in  use  requires  a 
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material  of  great  tenacity  and  hardness — ^the  'welded  in  the  form  of  hoops.   Am  its  oxtnoe 

former  to  wiuistand  the  foroe  of  the  ezplosiye  tenacity  renders  it  the  hest  material  for  csdunl 

fluid  applied  to  hnrst  open  the  gun.  and  the  there  is  no  anestion  bat  these  ezperimenti  wi 

latter  to  resist  the  wearing  action  of  the  ball  as  be  oontinaed,  till  some  method  has  been  derued 

it  poonds  down  npon  the  snrfiioe  it  rests  upon,  of  oonstrccting  a  gun  of  perfeotljr  uniform  tex* 

when  first  struck  and  perhaps  temporarily  flat-  ture  of  it,  hardens  within  to  reast  the  btttcr- 

tened  by  the  foroe  of  tne  explosion ;  an  indenta-  ing  action  of  the  balL    The  &cility  irith  wludt 

tion  is  thus  produced,  wbi<xi  continually  srows  m^eable  iron  is  now  melted  and  carboniiedto 

larger,  and  is  soon  followed  by  another  in  the  produce  cast  steel  suggests  this  as  a  posoble 

upper  surface  a  little  in  advance  of  *the  former,  means  of  accomplishing  this  result.  Coonderaig 

wmch  also  increases  till  the  gun  is  worn  out  by  the  improvements  which  have  been  nude  i& 

this  lodgments  as  it  is  called.    Oast  iron,  in  the  all  branches  of  industry,  it  is  a  matter  of  nr> 

improved  methods  of  preparing  it,  combines  the  prise  that  cannon  in  general  are  no  better  eoen- 

required  hardness  ana  t^iacity  with  cheapness  tially  than  those  made  60  years  ago.  If  10 

more  perfectly  than  any  other  material.    But  inches  diameter  of  bore  is  now  their  limit,  io> 

as  formerly  manu&ctured  it  was  very  uncertain  stead  of  7  inches,  their  strength  has  not  |no- 

in  its  character,  often  being  far  from  homogene-  ]K>rtionably  increased,  for  the  range  of  the  ImQi 

ous  in  texture,  and  at  the  best  estimated  capa-  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  old  4S-poimdenL 

ble  of  resisting  a  force  applied  to  tear  it  asnn-  In  our  own  forts  a  Si-pounder  was  tne  mud- 

der  of  only  20,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  mum  size  in  1820.    In  1860  the  largest  gou 

while  the  tenacity  of  bronze  was  rated  at  80,-  were  10-inch  bore,  carrying  baUa  of  125  On 

000  lbs. ;  and  this  beside  was  regarded  as  more  Attempts  have  since  been  made  to  prodw 

to  be  relied  upon  for  uniformi^  of  character  larger  pieces,  but  the  difficulty  of  reDdoinf 

than  cast  iron.*    Its  inferior  degree  of  hard-  them  enduring  and  safe  in  use  increases  a 

neffl,  however,  to  cast  iron,  and  its  great  cost,  rapidly  with  the  increase  of  their  oalihera^  tint 

limited  its  use  to  the  smaUer-siEed  pieces,  for  little  is  gained  in  these  attempts.    The  solJMi 

which  it  still  continues  to  be  employed ;  while  is  constantly  receiving  the  attention  of  Bcientifie 

for  every  thing  above  field  pieces  cast  iron  is  and  practical  men,  and  extended  experioNDti 

the  material  in  general  use,  and  is  likely  to  take  upon  a  large  scale  have  been  condiieted  fit 

the  place  of  bronze  altogether.    In  strength,  it  years  past  under  authority  of  difierent  goven- 

may  safely  be  rated  as  eoual  or  even  superior  ments.    Our  own  has  entered  into  these  re- 

to  that  of  bronze,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  searches  with  great  liberality,  and  severel  Id' 

to  the  experiments  referred  to  below.  Wrought  portant  reports  of  the  officers  and  eogineen 

iron  possesses  the  greatest  tenacity,  but  is  defi-  engaged  in  the  work  have  been  made  poblk. 

cient  in  hardness.    The  greatest  objection  to  its  The  principal  of  these  is  the  volume  of  *'R^ 

use,  however,  is  the  difficulty  of  constructing  ports  of  £xperhnent8  on  the  Strong  and  other 

large  masses  of  wrought  iron  by  continual  re-  properties  of  Metals  for  Cannon,  with  a  I^^*^ 

heating  and  forging,  as  new  pieces  are  added  tion  of  the  Kachines  for  testing  Metals,  iadoi 

and  combined  with  those  previously  put  to-  the  Classification  of  Cannon  in  Bervioe,^0ffi- 

gether,  without   causing   portions   to  change  cers  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  1866.  I^ 

their  texture  and  undergo  a  partial  crystaUiza*  fessor  Treadwell,  of  Cambridge,  has  preetftn 

tion.  thus  weakening  the  mass  without  any  sign  to  the  American  academy  an  important  ood- 

of  tniB  change  being  visible.    All  the  earlier  munication  upon  the  same  suUeol,  in  whko 

guns  previous  to  the  16th  century  were  made  he  argues  the  practioability  of  constneliaf 

of  wrought  iron,  commonly  of  hoops  incasing  very  large  and  effident  cannon,  and  nbmiU  i 

bars  of  the  same  material.     It  was  by  the  method  bv  which  this  may  be  done^  a  eketdi  a 

bursting  of  such  a  piece  in  1460  that  James  II.  which  will  be  found  in  this  article.   8inoe  w 

of  Scotiand    was   killed.     In   recent   times  year  1841,  by  the  regulations  of  the  ordnaofli 

wrought  iron  has  been  need  with  other  ma-  department,  an  officer  is  required  to  be  i^f^ 

terials  in  experimental  f^nns  made  bv  a  variety  stent  attendance  at  the  founderies,  while  the  ei^ 

of  methods,  as  over  a  lining  of  steel  and  over  non  are  making;  to  examine  and  test  the  oew 

cast  iron ;  and  it  has  been  put  together  and  before  it  is  us^  as  also  in  the  first  gonnside 

before  another  is  cast  from  it    ThiaiMpecO* 

•  From  the  exDerimeiiti  of  M^or  Wide  upon  thebronio  has  rendered  it  unneoesaary  to  use  eioe«f« 

Manon  cut  »t  chioopee,  MuflMhiiMtt^  In  i8«^  it  would  proof  chanres  in  the  final  proot  which  nwy 

ftppear tbftt  ooiformity  of  charMter  could  hftrdlr  be  attriba-  i!/^*  ^~™s„  *I  ITT^  Jl!!:  ^L'tlinnt  1«T- 

'^*^-  -'    '  '  jten  from  dSrewat  parte  do  senous  injury  to  the  gun  v**"^  T\ 


tedtobronxeeastioga.    Samplea  taken  from  dfffeient  parts     "O   senous  injury  to   uie   gun  ^r"^' '^^ 
oftheMmegnnsbowedadlfleienoeofdenaltyarooantiogtii     \ng  anv  indication  of  it;  it  haS aw>  T^^*'"*'^ 


materia]*  need  In  all  theae  caattnn  are  of  the  lame  qualltj,  *""  ^'^^r^T'*  pnCQ  ^^*^^ ^'*  ^^^  w  V  ^  inffl. 

they  were  melted,  oast,  and  cooled  In  the  aame  manner,  and  sample  Of  Green WOOQ  (Orange  CO^  X*.  » •;  "TJ 

were  designed  to  be  similarly  treated  In  all  reapeeta.    The  brought    by    the  proper    number  01   tOB^ 

SS^ ;&1£ SSISS Sa SS^'StJSSSnTS^tlSS  ingsto that degweVSinrftj wMch b ccjj* 

were  apparently  eqnal,  are  yet  to  be  ascertained.**    The  ed  with  the  greatest  Strength,    in  tD6  ^'^^ 

tendency  of  bronse  to  separate  into  alloys  of  different  com.  ^^  denritV  Was  7.804,  and  the  tenacity  «,WU 

position  and  strength,  when  cooled  In  large  mnmn.  wae  ZT    **''""*y  v      mC*^    au  ji1#  •♦•Muurfhanitf 

ibUyeatabUahedintiSaeezpeiiiaBnti.          ^^  Ibs.  per  inohu    This  method  of  streoposBUK 
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iron  bj  remeltiiig  is  a  prinoiple  developed  bj  for  boring,  measured  15  feet  in  lengtlL  8  feet 
these  expezimeots,  made  under  the  inspection  10  inches  ia  diameter  at  the  larger  end,  and  3 
of  Mid(v  Wade^  U.  8.  A.     The  transverse  feet  10  indies  at  the  smaller  end,  and  weighed 
streogth  of  some  iron  wss  fonnd  to  be  nearly  26  tons.    Its  oonstmction  required  the  work  of 
doubled  by  4  meltings  and  castings.    From  ex-  7  sacoesdye  weeks,  day  and  nighti  and  at  times 
periments  made  at  the  South  Boston  foundery  in  40  men  were  employed  at  once  about  it.    The 
1844^  under  the  same  inspection,  other  curious  hammer  weighed  9  tons,  and  in  usins  it  especial 
facts  were  doTetoped,  as  that  the  oohesiTe  power  care  was  taken,  that  the  iron  should  never  be 
of  inm  IS  augmented  by  exposing  the  metal  when  struck  when  cold  cr  partially  so.    It  was  first 
melted  to  an  intense  heat;    *'and  that  this  bored    out    11  inches    dimneter,    then   12^, 
power  increases  as  the  times  of  exposure  up  to  and  finally  18  inches,  for  a  length  of  18^  feet, 
some  (not  well  ascertained)  limit ;  and  that,  if  No  imperfection  of  any  sort  was  discovered 
extended  beyond  that  limit,  the  strength  of  the  during  the  boring— no  mdication  whatever  of 
iron  is  thereby  diminished."      Experiments  crystallization  having  commenced^    THienoom- 
made  at  the  same  place   upon  the  relative  pleted  the  weight  was  21  tons  18  owt.,  nearly 
strength  of  cast  iron  bars  2  feet  long  and  2  8  times  that  ofUie  Stockton  sun- which  weighed 
inches  square,  made  from  metal  kept  in  fusion  7  tons  17^  cwt.    Its  outsiae  oiameter  at  the 
diflerent  periods  of  time  before  casting,  made  it  breech  is  44  inches :  at  the  muade  27  inches, 
appear  ^^  that  the  oohesive  power  of  the  iron,  Its  capacil^  isfor  aballof  802  lbs.  weight,  which, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  by  its  ci^acity  to  re-  with  a  charge  of  90  lbs.  of  powder,  is  expected 
sist  transverse  strains,  ia  increased  by  its  contin-  to  be  projected  at  least  5  mOes.    An  attempt  was 
ued  exposure  in  fhaion  from  100  to  160,  or  60  made  the  previous  year  by  Mr.  Nasmyth  to  make 
per  cent**    The  longest  time  that  the  iron  was  a  much  larger  wrought  iron  gun  thim  this— one 
kept  in  fdsion  was  4}  hours.    The  results  of  the  that  should  throw  a  ball  weighing  i  a  ton  4 
experiments  of  casting  cannon  in  pairs,  one  miles,  with  225  lbs.  of  powder.  By  the  unequal 
solid  and  one  hollow,  both  of  the  same  mixture  heating  to  which  different  parts  of  the  great 
ci  iron,  appear  likely  to  cause  the  old  method  mass  were  subjected  in  the  forging,  the  metal  as- 
of  making  the  cannon  hollow  at  once,  which  snmed  in  some  places  a  erystaUine  form,  by 
was  abandoned  in  Europe  in  1729,  to  be  retetab-  which  it  was  so  weakened,  as  to  be  considered 
Bsbed,  and  the  universal  practice  of  casting  unfit  for  use.    It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Noad  to 
the  gons  solid  and  then  boring  them  out,  to  be  endeavor  to  restore  the  fibrous  structure  by  an- 
giren  up.    By  means  of  a  stream  of  water  in-  neiding.     Prof.  TreadweU  regards  these   at- 
trodaeed  into  the  hollow  core,  as  devised  by  tempts,  which  are  still  continued  in  Europa, 
lient  Eodman,  the  cooling  of  the  interior  of  *^  to  make  wrougjit  iron  caimon  by  the  process  of 
the  metal  b  accelerated,  while  that  of  the  ex-  fagpting  or  piling^  as  a  strange  engineering  de- 
tnuai  part  is  checked  by  surrounding  it  with  lurion.^'^   The  tenacity  required  for  cannon  can- 
heated  air.    The  metal  is  thus  protected  from  not  be  uniformly  retainea  in  iron  subjected  to 
tmeqoal  contraction  and  consequent  strain  re-  repeated  heatings  and  hammerings.    He  pro- 
snking  fiwm  differences  of  temperature.    Two  ix)6es  to  obtain  the  strength  of  wrought  iron  by 
gnns,  of  84nch  bore,  of  the  same  iron,  possessing  constructing  a  cannon  of  oast  iron,  the  thickness 
nardneas  and  strength  in  a  hiffh  degree,  were  of  the  metal  being  •)>  instead  of  the  whole 
cast— oae  solid  and  bored,  and  the  other  hoQow.  diameter  of  the  bore,  as  usuaL    *^  Upon  this 
The  solid  gun  burst  at  tne  78d  disohaige ;  the  body  he  places  hoops  of  wrought  iron  in  1, 2,  or 
hollow  one  withstood  1,500  fires,  proving  in-  more  layers.    Every  hoop  is  formed  with  a 
destructible  by  service  charges.    Another  pair  screw  or  thread  upon  its  mside.  to  fit  a  corre- 
of  10-inch  guns  burst— the  solid  cast  ffun  at  tibe  spending  screw  or  thread  formed  upon  the  body 
30th  fire,  and  the  hollow  gun  at  tne  249th;  of  the  gun  firsts  and  afterward  upon  each  layer 
Some  curious  fiicto  also  are  observed  respecting  that  is  embraced  by  another  layer.     These 
the  eflbct  of  leaving  the  guns  a  long  time  be-  hoops  are  made  a  little^  say  j4^  part  of  their 
fore  triaL     iSght-inch  guns,  cast   solid  imd  diimietersyleesupontbeirinaiaes  than  the  parts 
proved  in  80  days,  stood  but  72  charges ;  one  of  the^  enclose.    Tney  are  then  expanded  by  neat^ 
the  same  bore,  proved  84  days  after  being  cast,  and,  being  turned  on  to  their  places,  suffered  to 
stood  84  charges ;  another  proved  in  100  days  cool,  when  they  ahrink  and  compress,  first  the 
stood  781  charges ;  and  anotner  that  lay6  years  body  of  the  gun,  and  afterward  each  successive 
after  being  oast  stood  2,682  charges.    The  par-  h^rer  all  that  it  encloses.^'  Bv  making  the  hoops 
tides  of  cast  iron  strained  in  the  cooling  by  un-  considerably  smaller  than  tne  parts  they  sur- 
equal  contraction,  are  supposed  by  Mcjor  Wade  round,  they  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
to  rea^ust  themselves  in  tJie  course  of  time,  and  strain,  and  mav,  like  all  malleable  bodies,  be  ex- 
aasume  the  position  giving  the  greatest  tenacity,  tended  much  beyond  their  power  of  elasticity 
— ^The  largest  cannon  ever  made  was  constructed  without  fracture.  The  screwmg  on  of  the  hoops 
in  1856,  by  tf  easrs.  Hors&U  of  Liverpool,  and  is  regarded  as  essential,  and  also  their  being 
presented  to  the  British  government.    It  is  a  *' spliced ''  to  prevent  their  starting.  The  trun- 
vTong^t  iron  gun,  made  by  welding  together  nions  are  to  be  welded  upon  one  of  the  hoops, 
obloog  shibs  of  metal  8  feet  long  by  li  broad,  Cross  fracture  is  guarded  against  by  the  cast 
laid  one  upon  another  in  diflbrent  directions,  as  iron  body,  and  also  by  the  outer  rings  breaking 
the  piece  was  bmlt  up.    The  whole  mass,  ready  Joints  over  the  inner.    Prof.  Tread  well  presents 
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a  series  of  calonlationg,  showing  that  a  gnn  of  common  moald  to  be  largely  la  exom.  TU 
14  inches  caliber,  made  in  the  manner  proposed,  weight  is  thns  placed  about  the  breech  wlien 
and  carrying  a  spherical  ball  of  874  lbs.,  will  the  strength  is  needed.  The  gmn  oast  hf 
bear  68,960  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  exposed  to  the  United  States  for  the  new  steam  frigatM 
the  fluid,  or  the  pressure  of  4^64  atmospheres,  are  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  modeb  yi 
He  also  calculates  that  a  pressure  of  82,000  constructed.  Their  peculiar  form  was  pro- 
lbs,  to  the  inch  is  required  to  give  to  a  14-inch  posed  by  Capt  Dahlgren,  of  the  U.  8.  navy,  by 
shot  an  initial  Velocity  of  1,600  feet  a  second,  whose  name  they  are  generally  known.  1b 
which  is  only  half  what  the  gun  will  bear;  length,  range,  and  weight,  the  8-inch  aheD-gm 
while,  with  a  gun  of  this  size,  made  of  cast  iron  of  Sahlgren  does  not  materially  diifot  from  tha 
alone,  its  power  of  resistance  is  limited,  according  82-pounder,  regarded  as  the  b^  solid  ahot^ 
to  the  ola  estimates  of  the  sfcrenffth  of  cast  iron,  on  board  ship.  Those  of  greato  bore  are  pro- 
to  20,000  lbs.  to  the  inch,  or  Teas  than  f  that  portionally  larger,  with  range  also  proportiaQ- 
which  may  be  required  to  obtain  the  velocity,  ally  increased,  as  appears  by  tiie  fdlowmg  daU 
He  further  calculates  that  a  cannon  of  any  size  from  the  Ordnance  Manual : 
may  be  thus  constructed  capable  of  sustaining  DaJOffrm^t^-imAAta'gvik. 

the  pressure  of  4,264  atmospheres,  and  one  so  ijjj^**^**" ^^Jn" 

made  of  80  inches  diameter— if  such  were  prao-  b^  »t  s-'oieVitVoiit  9  feiV  kiiV«  V^ter-'  1 1  m  «* 

ticablCH^would  have  precisely  the  theoretical      lereJ,  chmrge  9  ibs jv^jw 

capacity  of  giving  to  its  spherical  ball,  weighing  ya^ytii-p^mnd^rihtavf),     ,„.,^. 

8,670  lbs.,  the  velocity  of  1,600  feet  a  second.  wSSt' .!*!^/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^v;;;;;.v.v.v.v.'  wcS* 

A  patent  has  been  recently  granted  to  Capt.  B*nge  at's-'eievationiV'f^V'^je  water-' i  inoTnk 

Blakely,  of  the  royal  artillery,  England,  for      line. •!«««•» lu. ]  ^J^ 

constructing  cannon  upon  this  principle,  unng  A  10-inch  Dahlgren  has  a  length  of  107  incnei- 

cast  steel  instead  of  cast  iron  for  the  body.   M.  The  casting  of  heavy  cannon  is  rarely  oopdoeted 

Thiery  has  also  proposed  a  somewhat  rimHar  at  the  blast  fhmaces  where  the  iron  ismadt 

method,  viz. :  lining  the  interior  of  the  mould  from  the  ores.    The  quality  of  metal  thuob- 

with  bars  of  wrought  iron  the  length  of  the^  tained  is  too  uncertain,  and  is  always  inferioi 

gun,  set  on  end,  and  arranged  at  Intervals  of  8"  in  strength  to  the  same  iron  after  haring  bcca 

inches  or  thereabout.     When  the  cast  iron  is  several  times  remelted.    The  pigs  adededit 

run  into  the  mould  the  bars  adhere  to  it,  and  the  smelting  establishments  are  the  diffeitot 

the  texture  of  these  is  not  materially  aflTected,  grades  of  foundery  iron,  from  the  softeat  aad 

excepting  being  partially  changed  to  steel  on  toughest  gray  metal  to  the  hardest  of  the  aaw 

the  surface  next  the  cast  iron.    The  gun  is  then  shade^  and  uiese  are  mixed  at  the  foaoderM, 

to  be  encased  in  hoops  of  wrought  iron  shrunk  and  remelted  according  to  the  judgment  of  tbe 

upon  it,  and  the  trunnions  welded  to  one  of  founder.    As  in  the  casting  of  bella,  aeroil 
them. — ^The  Lancaster 
cannon  in  the  bore 

in  some  rifles,  in  a twiste< ^ ^ „ «,  *..,«,         -     .    . 

twist.    The  form  of  the  eUipse.  however,  in  the  tons.    The  metal,  as  ft  runs  from  theas,  ww 

rifle  is  but  faintly  expressed  in  the  2  opposite  they  are  tapped,  flows  through  channels  id  ni 

twisting  grooves;  in  the  cannon  the  greater  sand  into  a  reservoir,  from  which  nmnentf 

proportional  size  of  the  grooves  gives  the  elliptic  channels  in  the  sand  lead  over  the  top  of  »• 

cal  form.    These  guns  were  found  in  practice  moulds,  which   have  been   prepared  in  w 

in  the  Crimea  to  have  an  immense  range,  but  moul^ng  bed  or  floor  of  the  roundery.  asw 

they  were  uncertain  in  their  aim,  and  enor-  liquidironflows  down  these  runners,  the  mouo 

mously  expensve,  each  discharge  costing  £20.  are  slowly  and  steadily  fiUed,  without  air  beu; 

Some  of  uiem  burst  in  the  most  destructive  conveyed  with  the  metal  to  disturb  its  qtnwT 

manner ;  but  whether  this  was  owing  to  their  settling,  or  to  injure  its  texture.    The  sainet*- 

being  too  light  for  their  charge  and  weight  of  suit  is,  perhaps,  better  attained  in  casting  M 

ball,  or  to  the  tendency  of  the  ball  to  go  straight  guns,  the  liquid  metal  being  introduced  into  tltf 

forward,  and  thus  wedge  its^  in  attempting  to  mould  at  their  lower  portion.    Severs!  ctfiJMia 

pass  the  very  gradual  curve  of  the  rifled  bore,  is  are  usually  moulded  in  the  same  pit   i" 

undetermined.    The  principle  of  its  construe^  mould  is  in  sand  enclosed  in  a  huge  esse « 

tion  seems  to  be  a  good  one.    The  gun  invented  cast-iron,  called  a  gun  box,  made  in  ^^^^ 

by  Colonel  Cavall^  of  the  Sardiman  army,  is  which  are  bolted  together  as  ^^7^"^^^ 

somewhat  upon  the  same  principle.  It  is  double-  the  crane  one  upon  another  in  Uie  pit  JH^ 

grooved,  giving  abouta  three-quarter  turn  to  the  shape  is  a  clumsy  imitation  of  the  ^^^^f^ 

projectile.    This  is  of  an  oblong  form,  of  cast  form  within.    The  sand  which  fines  the  g« 

iron,  pointed  at  the  top,  convex  toward  the  box  receives   its   impression  from  the  p«' 

powder,  and  having  2  ribs  running  lengthwise  tern,  between  which   and  eaoh^  *IP"*''^ 

to  correspond  with  the  grooves  in  the  gun. —  ing  section  of  the  case,  in  turn,  it  is  i*^^ 

The  greatest  improvement  recentiy  introduced  in  small  quantities  at  a  time^  being  t^mi^ 

in  the  form  or  cannon,  is  in  roducing  the  with  clay  to  the  proper  ^^^'^^^^^^  _iu 

proportion  of  metal  between  the  muzzle  and  flat  surface  of  each  block  of  the  sand  vtcnn 

the  trunnions,  which  is  found  in  guns  of  the  which  is  to  coincide  with  the  next  seeuoDi 
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bbekened  orer  with  awash  of  fine  charcoal  and  2  inches  long,  cot  oat  of  the  cannon,  formerly 
ebjed  water,  to  prevent  adhesion  as  the  differ-  from  one  of  the  tmnnions,  hat  now  from  the 
ent  Becdona  are  moved.    By  keeping  the  trans-  barrel  near  the  mnzzle.    The  specific  gravity 
Ttfw  sections  slightly  separated  as  the  moold  is  and  other  properties  of  the  sample  are  carefidly 
prepsred,  the  sand  projects  a  little,  so  that  no  noted,  and  these,  together  with  the  trials  to 
metal  csn  find  its  way  between  the  sections  mak-  which  it  is  sabjected,  and  the  hardness  of  the 
log  a  fin.    The  gaa  box  stands  in  the  pit  on  its  metal  determined  by  a  very  exact  method,  give 
I«^  end  or  breech,  the  gon  head,  or  portion  correct  indications  of  the  strength  of  the  gan, 
projecting  beyond  the  month  of  the  piece,  and  withoat  the  necessit]^  of  snbmittinff  it  to  extreme 
vhioh  is  eat  off  in  the  finishing,  beinff  below  proof  by  firing  with    constantly    increadng 
the  level  of  the  reservoir  of  the  liquid  metaL  charges,  nntil  the  piece  is  destroyed.    Indeed, 
The  lower  section,  in  which  is  the  moold  of  the  to  such  perfection  have  these   proo&   been 
breeching  and  the  cascabel,  or  extremity  of  the  brought,  that  guns  have  been  selected  as  of  inr 
gon,  is  entire ;  the  upper  sections,  commonly  6  ferior  quality  from  among  a  large  lot,  which,  on 
in  number,  are  in  halves  divided  longitudinally,  reference  to  the  books  of  the  foundery,  were 
each  half  cont^ning  the  mould  of  one-half  the  found  to  have  been  the  only  ones  of  Ihe  lot 
piece  for  the  length  of  its  section.  These  halves  made  of  hot-blast  iron.    According  to  the  indi- 
areaecurely  bolted  together  by  outside  flanges  cations  famished  by  the  tests,  several  guns  are 
in  the  same  manner  tmit  the  sections  are  secured  usually  taken  from  each  large  lot  of  &em,  to 
together.  The  tnmniona,  which  make  the  axle  be  submitted  to  extreme  proof— the  selection 
apon  whidi  the  cannon  is  supported  when  in  use,  being  generally  of  those  that  i^>pear  to  be  the 
are  moulded  in  the  second  section  of  the  gun  poorest,  best^  and  intermediate  qualities.  These 
box  above  the  breech,  lateral  projections  in  the  are  fired  commonly  with  charges  of  powder 
box  affardingroom  forthe  cylindrical  cavities  in  equal  to  i  the  weight  of  the  ball,  with  one  shot 
the  moold  to  be  filled  by  we  trunnions.    The  and  one  Junk  wad  over  it.    The  firing  is  con- 
oanty  of  the  mould  is  broupfat  into  a  peifectiy  tinned,  unless  the  piece  previously  burstSL  to  600 
vertical  position  by  adjusting  the  box  as  the  rounds.    Then  1  ball  more  Is  added  with  evei^ 
plomb  line  indicates.    Sometimes  the  whole  is  discharge  till  the  bore  is  filled.    The  powder  is 
sapported  by  ramming  saod  around  the  boiL  at  afterward  doubled  in  quantity,  and  the  bore 
others  an  open  space  is  left  around,  which  is  filled  with  shot  at  each  discharffe.     When  it 
oo?ered  over    ^ve  to  retain  the  hot  air,  bursts,  pieces  are  selected  for  fhrtner  examina- 
tbos  preventing    rapid   cooling.     The   tern-  tion  from  the  breech,  near  the  trunnions  and 
peratore  of  this  space  is  sometimes  increased  the  chase.    Guns  are  also  tested  by  hvdrostatio 
by  fires  kept  baming  in  it  for  several  days  pressure,  water  being  forced  into^he  bore  with 
after  casting.     Such  is  the  usual  method  of  increa^g  pressore,  till  it  sometimes  bursts  the 
casting  solid    cannon.    By  the  improvement  piece,  or  brings  to  light  its  hidden  defects  by 
iotrodooed  by  laent.  Bodman,  guns  are  now  opening  the  small  fissures,  that  were  concealed 
cast  hollow  of  greatiy  increased  strength.    A  in  the  metal.    It  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  ap- 
core  formed  on  a  tube  of  cast  iron,  which  tube  pear  upon  the  exterior  of  pieces,  of  which  the 
is  water-tight  and  dose  at  the  bottom,  is  placed  thickness  of  the  metal  u  4  inches,  exuding 
in  the  axis  of  the  mould.    Into  the  bottom  of  through  as  a  thin  froth,  which  coUectsupon  the 
this  tnbe,  through  a  smaller  one  placed  in  its  outside  and  forms  drops  and  littie  streams.   By 
centre,  a  current  of  water  is  discharged,  and  as-  this  method,  tiie  exact  pressure  applied  is  known, 
cending  above  the  top  of  the  piece  constantiy  and  may  be  gradually  inceased  to  any  denred 
passes  off|  cooling  the  interior. — ^When  the  can-  degree.  Sample  bars  are  also  cast  together  with 
noQ  is  taken  out  of  the  mould,  it  is  placed  in  a  the  cannon,  which  fhrnish  some  indication  of  the 
lathe,  being  secured  at  one  end  by  the  square  strength  of  the  metaL  The  different  rates  of  cool- 
block  cast  at  the  end  of  the  cascabel,  and  the  ing  of  the  large  and  small  mass,  however,  render 
other  placed  in  a  collar  a  littie  back  of  the  muz-  their  qualities  somewhat  dissimilar. — Bronze 
tie,  in  which  it  can  revolve.  The  first  operation  cannon  are  cast  in  a  moold  6f  loam,  the  pattern 
is  to  cut  off  the  head,  which  is  2  to  8  feet  long,  for  which  is  prepared  as  follows :  aroond  a  ta- 
The  object  of  this  addition  to  the  gun  is,  that  pering  rod  much  longer  than  the  g^,  soft  rope 
the  upper  portion  of  the  casting,  usually  the  is  wound  enclosing  it  entirely  in  its  coils.   Over 
weakest,  mav  be  rejected.    The  piece,  if  solid,  this,  when  brou(^t  very  nearly  to  the  outer 
is  then  bored,  a  steel  cutter  fixed  at  the  end  of  form  of  the  intended  body  of  the  gun  (not  in- 
a  bar  b(»ng  made  to  penetrate,  as  the  gun  slow-  eluding  the  breech  and  the  head),  is  plastered  a 
ly  revolves  in  its  frame.    When  the  boring  is  layer  of  prepsred  day  or  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
completed,  the  gnu  is  finished  upon  the  outside  by  causing  the  rod  to  revolve  against  a  profile 
by  the  toola  nawi  in  turning  iron.    It  is  then  board  having  the  exact  outline  of  the  gun.  the 
taken  out  of  the  frame,  the  square  block  is  cut  model  receives  its  shape.    The  models  of  the 
off  from  the  cascabel  with  a  cold  chisel,  and  the  trunnions  are  then  maae  of  plaster  and  attached 
tnmnions  are  dressed  with  the  same  instrument,  to  it,  and  the  whole  is  tiioronghly  dried.    It  is 
The  toachhole  is  drilled  with  a  stodc  and  bit.  then  washed  over  with  a  preparation  of  ashes 
The  piece  is  then  ready  to  be  proved,  which  is  or  other  substance  to  prevent  adhesion,  and 
done  in  this  country  by  testing  the  strength  of  several  coatings  of  putty  loam  are  laid  on 
a  cylinder  of  the  iron  an  inch  in  diameter  and  and  dried  till  they  resist  the  point  of  a  knife. 
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These  form  the  first  layer  of  the  mould  Other  almost  inaredibly  small  propertioa  of  bits  to 
layers  of  monlding  loam  are  a^^^  till  the  misses  which  oharaoterizes  the  ardUerypnctiM 
whole  thickness  is  about  2f  inches.  The  monld  of  modem  battles. 
is  then  encased  in  iron  bands,  and  more  loam  is  CANNSTADT,  a  German  town  in  the  king- 
laid  on  over  them,  to  the  thickness  in  all  of  4  or  dom  of  WUrtemberg,  on  the  Keckar,  the  Mit 
6  inches.  Over  this  are  put  on  more  hoops  and  of  a  soperior  bailiwick,  a  favorite  reeort  of 
more  loam  again.  The  tapering  rod  is  now  the  people  of  Stnttgart,  the  distance  hm  the 
drawn  ont  together  with  the  rope  and  the  first  capital  being  only  8  m. ;  also  much  frequent- 
coating  npon  it,  and  the  plaster  models  of  the  ed  as  a  watering  place,  the  40  mineral  ipriogs 
trunnions  are  removed.  The  breech  monld  in  the  town  and  its  vicini^  posMHiiig  a  fai^ 
is  prepared  in  a  similar  way,  and  set  in  an  iron  repntation  for  their  salutary  effect  upon  hov^ 
casing  called  the  goblet  mouid,  which  supports  and  nerrons  diseases.  King  Tniliam  otosed  t 
the  whole  mass.  The  monld  for  the  head  is  also  beautiful  Cursaal  to  be  ereoted  near  the  pro- 
made  in  the  same  manner.  After  being  thor-  dual  spring,  the  'Vnihelmsbrunnen.  Two  «- 
oughly  dried,  the  8  pieces  are  set  up  in  the  pit^  tablishments  for  oripplee  and  SGrofodona  penou 
firmly  secured  together,  and  the  loints  well  are  fitvorably  known  abroad,  and  the  mmenl 
plastered.  Seyeral  moulds  are  usually  prepared  springs  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Beig  in 
at  the  same  time,  and  arranged  in  the  same  pit  also  resorted  to.  The  Neckar  is  navigable  ncir 
The  spaces  around  them  are  filled  in  with  earth  Cannstadt,  and  affords  facilities  for  an  Bctixe 
which  is  carefully  rammed;  the  runners  for  the  transit  trade.  Manufactures  of  cottons,  wool- 
metal  to  fiow  in  being  madie  in  this  case  to  lead  lens,  and  tobacco  flourish,  and  the  coltue  of 
over  the  top  of  the  h^^  as  in  casting  iron  guns,  the  vine,  as  well  as  other  agricoltoral  prodiKti 
Such  is  a  general  description  of  the  French  diffuses  prosperity  amon^;  the  population.  It 
method  of  cwting  bronze  cannon,  which  is  some-  July,  1796,  a  battle  was  fought  near  the  ton 
virhat  varied  in  this  and  other  countries.  When  between  the  French  and  the  Austriana.  Tpot 
cast,  the  processes  of  boring  and  finishing  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  feudal  castle  of  the  bon 
nmilar  to  those  applied  to  cast  iron  guns,  when  of  WUrtembeiv,  which  bore  the  same  naiM,! 
they  are  made  soud. — (See  Abtzllbbt,  Casiv  Qredan  tempk,  with  the  mausoleum  of  bs 
iNG^  and  GuNNXBT.)  queen,  Catharine^as  erected  bv  King  WiBiffii 

CANNON,  a  central  county  of  Tennessaeu  in  1819.    Manw  Roman  antiqmties  have  beat 

area  220  so.  m.,  drained  by  Stone's  river  and  found  in  the  vidni^. 
the  Caney  fork  of  Cumberland  river.    The  smv       CANO,  Aloszo,  sumamed  El  "BikCiovo^^ 

face  is  uneven  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  ^Mmish  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  bon 

Productions  hi  1860,  654,497  bushels  of  com,  in  Granada,  March  19,  1601,  died  there»  Od 

66,325  of  oats,  and  70,077  lbs.  of  batter ;  num-  5, 1665.  He  became  ao  distinguished  in  each  of 

ber  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  990.    Cap-  these  arts  that  his  countrymen  called  him  the 

ital,  Woodbury;  pop.  8,982,  of  whom  848  were  Michel  Angelo  of  ^ain,  slthou^  the  title  a 

slaves.  due  more  to  his  veraamty  than  to  any  rmsr 

CANNONADE,  in  a  general  sense,  the  act  blance  in  point  of  genius  to  the  great  Flora- 

of  firing  artillery  during  a  battle  or  a  siege.   As  tine.    His  **  Conception  of  the  Torgin,'^  ia  |bt 

a  technical  expression  in  tactics^  a  cannonade  church  of  San  Diego,  at  Granada,  is  coDsidend 

means  an  engagement  between  2  armies  in  which  his  masterpiece.    lOa  works  in  scolptore  tf^ 

the  artillery  alone  is  active,  and  the  other  arms  architecture  are  also  numerous.    He  waiacoc- 

are  either  passive  or  do  not,  at  least  overstep  the  temporary  of  Yelaaqtiez,  and  in  16S9  was  if^ 

bounds  of  mere  demonstration.    The  most  cele-  pointed  court  painter  to  rhilip  IV.  Hiarog^' 

brated  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  cannonade  of  emable  temper  on  various  oocadona  hnnp 


Prussians  drew  up*on  the  opposite  range  of  the  sequently  absdlved  firom  the  charge.   Co  ^ 

hUls,  brought  forward  their  artillery,  and  the  occasion  his  right  arm  waa  exempted  from  ^ 

cannonade  b^gan.    Several  times  the  Prussian  ture,  es  bdng  eoDeeUensin  arU,    As  an  S^o^ 

infantnr  formed  for  the  attack  and  advanced  a  tion  of  his  whimsical  character,  it  is  rebted  t^ 

little ;  but,  the  French  remaining  firm,  the  Prus*  on  his  deathbed  he  refused  to  take  the  cnxioi 

aiana  withdrew  again  before  coming  within  mus-  from  the  priest  on  account  (^  its  bad  worknaD* 

ket  range.    Thus  the  day  passed,  and  the  next  ahip.                                                        ^ 

day  the  Prussian  army  began  thev  general  re-  CANOE  (Fr.  eanof)^  a  boat  such  sa  is  hi^ 

treat.    In  most  general  engagements  such  can-  by  aavagesi  eiUier  by  hollowing  ont  a  ^0^^^. 

nonades  occur.    They  often  form  the  1st' act  stretching  the  skins  of  animals  or  the  bantcv 

of  the  performance ;  they  serve  to  fill  up  the  trees  over  a  light  frame.    Log  canoes  are  mw* 

intervals  between  a  repulsed  attack  and  another  of  lurge  dze  fh>m  the  white  ^es  of  ^,^^ 

attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy ;  and  they  form  and  Sie  Cottonwood  tree  of  the  f^^^ 

the  Jtnale  of  most  drawn  battles.    In  moat  are  used  principally  for  traosportiog  aop^ 

oases  they  serve  more  for  purposes  of  demon-  upon  rivers  ana  smooth  watem    Small  OO01 

stration  than  for  any  thing  else,  causing  bv  a  serve  Urn  northern  voyagwr  fiv  short  €SCQ^ 

great  waste  of  ammunition  at  long  ranges  that  aiona ;  but  for  long  expeditions^  ^  *^'^ 
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portages  overkad  from  one  river  to  miother,  ing  together  all  the  sacred  books  seems  to  have 
or  past  Ms  and  rapids,  the  light  birch  oanoe  of  been  suggested  not  before  the  time  of  Ezra,  at 
the  lodiana,  which  is  easily  carried  upon  the  which  period  the  prophetic  writings  were  closed 
head,  is  adopted.    These  canoes  are  maae  of  the  and  the  historical  works  completed.    It  is  sap- 
bark  of  the  white  birch  (betula  papyraeea)  posed  that  the  first  2  divisions,  the  ^^  law  ^'  and 
Btretched  over  light  frames  of  white  cedar.    A  the  '^Prophets,"  were  finished  at  or  soon  after 
tree  is  selected  of  good  size  and  sound  bark,  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  while  the  8d  division,  the 
aid  wilh  great  care  the  covering  is  stripped  off  "  Holy  Writings,"  including  the  book  of  Daniel, 
in  one  piece  entir^y  around  the  tree,  and  some-  is  believed  by  many  recent  critics  to  have  been 
what  loDger  than  the  intended  canoe.    This  is  open  some  time  longer.  (See  Bible.)  There  is  no 
removed  to  the  frame  already  set  up  in  the  knowledge  respecting  the  author  of  the  canon, 
woods,  and  neatly  fitted  over  it,  the  proper  cur-  and  none  respecting  the   precise  date  of  its 
vatore  of  the  bottom  and  sides  being  secured  composition.    The  first  mention  of  the  collec- 
bj  elastic  flat  strips  of  cedar,  which  are  placed  tion  is  made  by  the  son  of  Sirach,  130  B.  C. 
inside  as  ribs,  and  are  attached  at  eacn  end  Josephus    speaks  of  it  in  its   present  form, 
to  the  loo^tndinal  pieces  which  make  the  sam-  enumerating  all  the  books,  and  declaring  that 
wales.   Pardcular  care  is  taken  that  the  whole  "  during  all  this  time  which  has  passed,  no 
bottom  shall  be  unbroken,  without  a  seam  or  one  has  dared  to  add  to,  to  take  from,  or  to 
patch ;  but  up  the  ndes  pieces  of  bark  are  let  in  change  them."  We  may  consider  it  to  be  a  faU 
88  gossets,  or  cut  out,  as  the  shape  of  the  canoe  collection  of  the  books  which  the  Jews,  for 
may  require,  the  edges  being  sewed  together  reasonsoftheir  own,  esteemed  sacred  or  inspired. 
mik  thongs  cut  from  the  roots  of  the  cedar,  In  their  regard  Moses  held  a  place  above  all 
and  pitched  over  with  tar  and  rosin,  or  with  a  the  prophets,  being  endowed  with  a  peculiar 
pitch  prepared  from  the  gum  of  the  balsam  fir.  inspiration :  of  course  the  writings  ascribed  to 
By  the  same  means  the  canoe  is  kept  in  repair  him  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  compilation, 
while  it  is  in  use.    Birch  canoes  made  of  bark  The  prophetic  books  and  the  compositions  of 
stripped  in  the  winter,  last  better  than  those  David  may  have  owed  their  place  to  the  per- 
made  of  ^*  summer  bark."    They  are  readily  sond  character  and  reputation  of  their  authors, 
distingoished  by  their  darker  color,  and  are  Others  derived  their  title  to  inspiration  from 
mach  more  highly  valued.    Canoes  of  this  kind  the  nature  of  their  contents,  or  from  their  great 
are  seen  of  all  sizes,  frt)m  those  which  mav  be  antiquity.    Others  again  earned  a  place  through 
taken  out  of  the  water  and  carried  by  chilm'en,  the  names  attached  to  them,  and  were  venerated 
to  those  of  80  feet  or  more  in  length,  in  which  as  the  compositions  of  Solomon,  Ezra,  Daniel, 
10  or  12  Indians  may  undertake  with  safety  or  Nehemian.    To  whatever  date  we  assign  the 
distant  expeditions.    A  canoe  of  16  or  18  feet  completion  of  the  canon,  whether  wiUi  the 
in  length  may  be  carried  for  miles  by  an  Indian  later  Jews  we  suppose  it  finished  after  the  time 
without  great  exertion ;  and  placed  again  in  the  of  Malaohi  (about  400  B.  C),  or  with  modem 
water,  it  "will  convey  him  and  his  squaw  and  scholars^  later  than  Daniel,  it  is  certain  that 
papooses,  with  all  their  worldly  possessions,  this  datewas  regarded  asthe  dose  of  the  period 
Thou^  so  unsteadjr  in  the  water  that  one  slips  of  induration.    For  this  reason,  and  likewise, 
iiroffl  under  a  white  man,  unaccustomed  to  probably,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  not 
them,  more  suddenly  than  his  feet  placed  unex-  composed  in  Hebrew,  the  productions  of  later 
pectedly  upon  smootih  ice ;  the  Indian  rides  fear-  Jewish  literature  were  not  kept  with  the  older 
Ussly  in  it  down  the  foaming  rapids,  and  ven-  books  in  the  temple,  nor  included  in  the  collec- 
tores  far  out  into  the  salt  water,  where  he  may  tions  of  sacred  writings  used  for  public  reading, 
be  seen  q>earing  the  blackfi^  and  the  porpoise,  These  works  were  held  in  higher  esteem  by  the 
and,  though  dimdng  like  a  feather  upon  the  Greek  Jews  than  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and 
waves,  stul  managing  to  lift  their  bulky,  slip-  the  Alexandrine  version,  which  the  former  re- 
perj  carcasses  into  his  frail  bark,  with  which  garded  as  inspired,  had  a  large  supplement  con- 
be  returns  safely  to  the  shore.  taining  Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith,  Esther,  Wisdom 
CAKON'(6r.  xoywy,  a  rule).  Collections  of  the  of  Solomon,  Eodesiasticus,  Baruch,  Song  of  the 
old  Greek  authors  were  called  Kay^vtr.  models  Three  Children,  Susannah,  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
or  claaaics.  As  applied  to  the  sacred  writmgs,  the  1,  2,  and  8  of  Maccabees.    These  compositions 
word  has  been  used  with  various  shades  of  were  not,  however,  even  by  the  Greek  Jews, 
meaning.    Sometimes  it  signified  n^rely  a  cat-  considered  as  a  constituent  portion  of  the  canon, 
alogue  of  persons  or  things  belonging  to  the  but  rather  as  an  api)endix  to  it,  holier  than  any 
church,  or  of  books  which  were  used  in  the  vulgar  literature,  and  valuable  as  containing 
church.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  it  designated  moral  aud  religious  instruction,  but  still  not 
the  approved  list  of  aU  the  books  appointed  to  so  peculiarly  sacred  as  to  be  allowed  to  stand 
be  read  in  public  assemblies  of  Christians.    In  in  the  same  rank  with  prophetic  writings, 
sobsequent  times  its  significance  was  narrowed  The  early  Christians,  being  unaoqumted  with 
still  more,  and  it  was  applied  onlj  to  the  collec-  the  Hebrew  language,  availed  themselves  of  the 
tion  of  divine  and  inspired  writmgs  which  are  Greek  version,  and  naturally  made  use  of  all 
tie  believer^s  rule  of  faith  and  practice.    The  the  books  it  contained,  sometimes  quoting  the 
<^anon  of  tbe  Old  Testament  was  formed  gradually  apocryphal  books  aa  if  they  were  canonical; 
In  a  long  course  of  years.  The  thought  oif  gather-  but  when  the  subject  became  one  of  serious 
vou  IV. — 24* 
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study,  the  soholan  generally  accepted  the  jad^  teachers,  IrencDas,  dement  of  Alenndru,  and 

xnent  of  the  Jews.    Still  they  were  qaoted  wiSi  Tertollian,  agreed  in  receiyiog  4  Gospda,  the 

deference,  nsed  publicly,  and  in  one  or  two  in-  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Panics  18  Epistles,  the  1st 

stances  spoken  (A  as  authoritative  and  divine. —  Epistles  of  Peter  and  of  John,  and  the  Apoca* 

The  canons  of  the  Greek  church  closely  corre-  ^se.    Respecting  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewt, 

spond  with  each  other.  The  most  ancient  that  of  Philemon,  Jude,  and  2  John,  a  differanoeof 

Melito  (A.  D.  177),  contained  all  the  Jewisa  books  opinion  was  raised.    At  this  time,  the  boob 

excepting  Esther,  but  excluded  the  apocrypha,  were  oontiuned  in  2  separate  ooUectiona,  one 

Witii  this  catalogue  agreed  those  of  Gregory  historical,  called  the  Evangel,  the  other  episto- 

Kazianzen  (A.  D.  870),  and  of  Amphiloohius  lary,  called  the  Apostle.    The  next  stage  in  the 

(A.  D.  870).  Origen's  list  includes  all  the  Hebrew  development  of  the  New  Testament  canon  n  in- 

books,  and  the  apocryphal  Baruch.    With  him  dicated  by  the  ancient  Svriac  traodation  knovn 

agree  Oyril  of  Jeru4lem  (846),  the   council  as  the  Peschito,  which  belongs  probably  to 

of  Laodicea  (868),  and  Epiphanius  (868).  Ath-  the  earl^  part  of  the  8d  century.    Ibis  eoD- 

anasius  omits  Esther,  and  retains  Baruch.    The  tained,    in    addition  to  ^e  books  admovl- 

apostolical  canon,  of  uncertain  date,  admits  8  edged  by  Irenasus,  dement,  and  Tertolliin, 

books  of  Maccabees,  1  of  Judith,  and  recom-  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  ktor 

mends  instruction  in  Ecdesiasticus.    The  cata-  of  James;  but  it  omits  tiie  Apocalypaa,  vhidi 

logaes  of  the  Latin  church  coincide  with  the  dogmatic  prejudices  were  brmging  into  ^ 

Jewish  canon,  in  so  far  as  tiiey  exclude  no  books  favor.     An  ancient  fragment,  as  old,  probablj. 

reckoned  as  canonical  bv  the  latter;  but  2  of  as  the  year  200.  which  was  found  aoentorf  and 

themadmitwritings  which  the  Hebrewsrqjected*  a  half  ago  in  tne  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan, 

Thus  the  canon  of  Augustine  (A.  D.  876)  em-  by  Muratori,  and  is  thence  called  the  canon  of 

braces  the  books  Tobit,  Judith,  wisdom  of  Solo-  Muratori,  contains  a  mutilated  catalogue  of 

mon,Ecclesiasticus,  land  2  Maccabees;  and  the  8d  New  Testament  books  then  received.   In^ 

council  of  Carthage  adopted  the  same  enumera-  list  are  mentioned  the  Gospels,  Acts,  13  Panlioe 

tion.    Jerome,  however,  r^ected  these  produc-  Epistles,  2  Johannean,  Jude,  and  the  Apocaljpft. 

tions,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  because  the  number  James  and  Hebrews  seem  not  to  bare  hm 

of  canonical  writings  must  be  limited  by  the  num-  included.    1  Peter  is   spoken  of  donbtfollr, 

her  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.    *^  The  and  words  half  conmiendatory  are  applied  to 

church,''  he  said,  "^  reads  them  for  the  creation  the  *'  Shepherd  "  of  Hermas.  The  accepted  Scrip- 

of  the  people,  but  not  to  establish  the  authority  tnres  of  this  age  were  held  to  be  of  divme  antbor- 

of  the  doctrines  of  the  church."    The  Catholic  ity.    Origen  was  the  first  to  divide  the  whole 

church,  following  the  old  Latin  version,  ao-  extant  literature  of  the  Christians  into  daaa, 

cepted  the  books  regarded  by  the  early  Jews  distinguished  as  the  genuine,  the  spnriooa,  and 

as  apocryphal,  dedaring  them  to  be  canon-  the  mixed.    Thegenuine  were  those  written  I? 

ical  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  inspired  authors,  as  vouched  for  by  trtistwortlij 

But  the  theologians  of  the  reformation,  Lu«  tradition;  the  spurious  were  those  that  bad  bo 

ther,  Carlstadt,  Flacius^  and  John  €krhardt^  daim  to  tqpostolical  origin,  either  from  extenul 

went  back  to  the  Jewish  canon,  and  con-  evidence  or  internal  character;  the  mixed  ven 

sidered  the  apocryphal  writings  as  indepen-  suchaswereof  doubtful  or  contested  autboritj, 

dent  and  inferior  collections.    Some  Catholic  or  had  met  with  only  a  partial  receptioiL   Ib« 

doctors,  as  Bern.  Lamy,  have  made  a  distinction  4  Gospels,  Acta,  12  Episties  of  Paul,  1  Peter,  1 

between  the  1st  and  the  2d  canon,  the  1st  only  John,  probably  also  the  Apocalypse,  be  bdd  to 

being  of  absolute  authority. — ^The  canon  of  the  be  indisputably  genuine  and  sacred.  In  retpect 

New  Testament  was  formed  upon  substantially  to  Hebrews,  James,  2  Peter,  2  and  8  Jobs,  Vii 

the  same  principles  as  that  of  the  Old.    For  a  Jude,  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  greater  or  k^ 

century  the  Hebrew  writings  were  the  only  uncertainty.    He  appears  to  waver  also  in  1^ 

Bible  the  Christians  had.    The  letters  of  the  judgment  upon  the  Epistlo  of  Barnabas,  caUof 

aposties  were  publicly  read  in  connection  with  it  a  catholic  episUe,  and  upon  the  Sbepberd  <tf 

the  ancient  Scriptures,  and  were  listened  to  with  Hermas,  whicn,  in  one  passage,  he  declares  to 

the  same  respect.    Gradually  such  episties  as  be  in  his  opinion  ^'^vinely  inspired,'^— ao  fluj 

were  addressed  to  neighboring  churches  were  tuating  in  that  age  was  the  une  that  diii^ 

gathered  together  in  small  coUections;  and  later,  the  canonical  from  the  apocryphal 'wii^n^^ 

ot^er  works  of  a  historical  character^  which  Origen's  opinion,  however,  was  too  indiyidtt 

might  recommend  themselves  by  their  mtrinsio  to  be  received  as  representing  the  pervoaffloo  » 

worth  or  their  reputed  authorship,  were  receive  the  church.  Eusebins  the  bi^rian,  in  tbecanj 

ed  by  such  communities  as  came  in  possession  part  of  the  4th  century,  prepared  a  catalog 

of  them,  and  were  used  in  public  instruction,  of  tiie  New  Testament  Scriptures,  baaed  upon 

Man^  years  elapsed  before  a  complete  and  an-  carefully  studied  traditions,  both  oral  and  vnt- 

thonzed  collection  was  made.  The  earliest  trace  ten.    In  his  classification  tiM  Ooqiels,  Acts,  H 

of  a  collection  of  New  Testament  books  is  found  Episties  of  Paul,  and  the  fint  Epistles  of  Joho 

in  that  which  Marcion  had  in  the  middle  of  the  and  Peter,  are  ranked  as  genuine  and  imlrenaL  r 

2d  century,  consisting  of  10  episties  of  Paul,  and  acknowledged  productions  of  aposties.    A0«^ 

a  gospel  supposed  to  have  been  St.  Luke's,  disputed  lx>oks  he  mentions  the  ^P^.^J 

Hau  a  century  later  the  principal  Christian  James  and  Jude,  2  Peter,  2  and  8  John,  whidi  bo 
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dengnatM  by  the  title  of  catholio  Epistles.  Other  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament  writings 
writioga,  now  by  all  deemed  apocrypha],  he  upon  grounds  purely  historical.    The  oonnol 
oonotB  as  sporions.    To  the  gristle  to  the  He-  of  Trent^  1645,  merely  confirmed  the  canon  of 
browH,  and  to  the  Apocalypse,  ifnsebiaa  hesitates  Hippo  and  Carthage,  condemned  all  dissent^ 
to  a»gn  a  plaoe,  being  himself  inclined,  it  and  set  the  seal  of  OBcomenical  anthority  upon 
woQid  seem,  to  receive  them  into  the  first  class  the  received  collection.  This  mandate  of  Rome 
MgenmneScriptareB,  but  deferring  to  the  pqpn-  had  its  effect  npon  the  Greek  church,  which 
kr  sentimenty  which  was  against  them.    The  forthwith  canonized  the  Old  Testament  iqpoc- 
canons  of  the  Greek  church,  that  of  Laodioea  xypha,  and  soon  laid  aside  its  doubts  respect* 
(A.  D.  860-*0),  that  of  Qyril  (A.  D.  848),  that  ing  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse, 
of  Atbanasiua  (A.  D.  326),  and  that  of  Gregory  Thus  the  great  body  of  Christians,  Catholic  and 
Kaziauzen  (A.  D.  870),  agree  in  accepting  aU  Protestant^  east  and  west,  with  tiie  above  ex- 
the  books  that  compose  our  present  collection,  ceptions,  accepted  the  same  sacred  Scriptures, 
except  the  Apocalypse.    Athanaaius  alone,  and  Small  sections  among  the  Protestants   have 
periiaps  Gyrtl,   included  this.     The  catholic  dissented.    The  Socinians,  in  the  16th  centurv, 
Eptstlea  were  by  this  time  generally  received,  adopting  methods   of  investigation   severely 
thoagh  not  with  Mitire  cordiality.    It  la  dear  critioal,  have  thrown  doubts  upon  several  writ* 
that  the  canon  of  the  Greek  church  was  ;iot  ings  whose  genuineness  had  been  left  unques* 
absdately  dosed  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  tioned  for  centuries.   The  same  process  has  been 
The  Latiu  churoh,  which  opened  the  canon  of  continued  to  the  present  day  by  theologians  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  admission  of  the  apo-  different  schools,  especially  in  Germany.    The 
crjphal  booka^  enlaiged  the  canon  of  the  New  Swedenboigians,  discarding  critical   methods 
Testament  by  the  reception  of  the  Epistle  to  entirdy,  and  recdving  no  dogmatical  writing 
the  Hebrawa  and  the  Apocdypse,  and  thus  com*  as  inspired  or  canonical,  set  summarily  adde 
pleting  it^  pronounced  it  dosedl    The  council  the  decrees  of  councils  and  the  verdicts  of 
of  Hippo  decreed  (A.  D.  898)  that  the  books  of  scholars,  and  hold  that  the  4  Gospels  and  the 
the  New  Testament  be  4  Go^>els,  Acts,  18  Epis-  Apocdypae  are  the  onlv  Scriptures  of  the  New 
ties  of  Paul,  1  to  the  Hebrews,  2  of  Peter,  8  of  Testament  written  under  the  full  influence  of 
John,  1  of  Jamea,  1  of  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse  the  Holy  Spirit.    They  also  deny  inspiration  to 
of  John.    Jerome,  speaking  of  Hebrews,  says:  the  nurely  narrative  and  dogmatic  writings  of 
^  It  is  no  matter  whose  it  is,  for  it  is  the  pro*  the  Old  Testament,  Chronides,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
doction  of  an  ecdesiasticd  man,  and  is  didlv  Esther,  and  the  books  of  Solomon ;  finding  a 
distinguished  by  being  read  in  the  churches.^'  broad  line  of  distinction  between  these  and  the 
For  the  same  reason  he  would  admit  the  Apoo*  others  in  their  doctrine  of  correspondences. 
olypse.     The   council  of  Carthage    repeated  CANON,  an  ecdedasticd  dignitary  who  pos- 
aliQOfit  word  for  word,  in  the  year  897,  the  rde  loesses  a  prebend,  or  revenue  allotted  for  the 
adopted  by  that  of  Hippo,  only  ranking  Hebrews  p^ormance  of  divine  service  in  a  cathedrd  or 
at  once  among  Paul's  14  epLsties.  A  few  years  collegiate  church.  Canons  were  originally  priests 
later  this  oatdogue  of  the  sacred  books  was  who  lived  in  community,  appointed  to  assist 
confirmed  by  a  decree  from  Pope  Innocent  I.,  the  bishop  in  his  duties,  and  supported  by  the 
▼hich  may  be  regarded  as  deciding  finally  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric. — Ssoulab  Cajtoiib 
canon  of  the  Latin  church.    There  were  still  are  those  who,  in  progress  of  time,  have  left  off 
diferences  of  opinion  as  to  the  fipistie  to  the  ^e  custom  prevdent  in  monasteries  of  living  a 
Hebrews  and  the  2d  and  8d  of  John ;  but  there  community  life,  and  have  the  privilege  of  en* 
waa  no  room  for  change.    The  catalogue  was  Joying  the  returns  of  their  respective  benefices, 
accepted  up  to  the  period  of  the  reformation,  The  obligations  of  the  canons  are  contained 
Botwitiwtanding  the  objections  of  Cosmas,  685,  under  the  8  foUowing  heads  :  1,  the  duty  of 
Jimiliaa,650,IsidoreofSeville,686,andNiceph-  residing  in  the  place  where  the  church  they 
onuof  Oonstantinople,  828 ;  notwithstanding,  bdong  to  is  situated;  2,  assisting  at  the  canoni- 
too,  the  critidsm  of  John  of  Damascus,  who  cd  offices  which  are  celebrated  in  the  churoh ; 
wished  to  redcon  the  ApostoHcd  Canons  among  and  8,  attending  tihe  meeting  of  the  chapter  at 
the  New  Testament  books,  and  the  judgment  m  the  appointed  times.     They  cannot  be  absent 
the  synod  of  Aix,  789^  which  would  ezdude  the  firom  their  benefices  for  a  longer  period  than  8 
Apocdypse.    The  chiefs  of  the  reformation  in  months,  and  are  obliged  to  sing  or  recite  thdr 
their  writings,  and  the  two  Protestant  churdiesin  office  in  choir.     In  their  collective  capaoi^ 
their  symbols,  in  defining  which  the  canonicd  they  are  called  a  chapter,  and  form  the  councd 
Scriptures  were,  indined  to  follow  what  they  as*  of  the  bishop.    In  eadh  chapter  there  are  dlg^ 
anmed  to  be  the  testimony  of  the  Holv  Spirit  in  nitaries.    The  name  was  origmally  applied  to  dl 
their  hearts  rather  than  the  consent  of  the  church  the  dergy,  but  was  afterward  confined  to  those 
as  expreased  in  ecdesiasticd  decrees.    Luther  who  were  connected  with  the  cathedrd  cfaurdi, 
raised  a  dootrind  test,  and  applied  it  to  the  exdn*  or  to  specially  privileged  churches, 
sion  of  Hebrews,  James,  Jude,  and  the  Apoca-  CANON,  in  music,  a  spedes  of  vocd  compo- 
lypee.  Bat  his  practice  waa  peculiar  to  himself,  dtion  in  several  parts,  in  the  f6rm  of  a  perpet- 
Stnce  his  tune  Protestant  theologians  have  pdd  ual  fugue,  in  which  the  voices  be^  at  inter- 
much  attention  to  eriticd  studies,  and  have  dis*  vals,  one  after  the  other,  so  that  each  voice 
tingoiahedthemsdves  by  effi)rts  to  establish  the  sings  the  strain  of  ths  preceding  one  and  all 
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Biiig  different  portions  of  the  melody  At  the  rio   for  which   they  are  siade.-Oaooii  kw 

same  time.    It  differs  from  the  ordinary  fogue  comprises  the  general  kws  for  either  of  thetvo 

in  requiring  that  the  sabjeot  be  repeated  Sy  each  charohes,  eastern  or  western.    Thm  ihero  li 

part.  the  canon  kw  of  the  oriental  and  <tf  Uie  I^ 

G  AS^ON,  a  Spanish  word,  signifying  a  tube^  in  chnroh.  To  the  knowledge  of  this  the  can- 
flue,  or  pipe,  now  in  common  use  in  the  terri-  onist  mnst  unite  an  acquaintance  with  thepir- 
tories  bordering  the  Mexican  states,  to  desig-  ticular  laws  and  customs  of  his  own  natioQ  or 
nate  the  deep  ravines,  or  gulches,  worn  in  the  province^  beside  that  of  the  statutes  of  th«^- 
hills  and  mountains  by  descending  torrents  of  ocese  to  which  he  belongs,  in  order  to  be  abk 
water.  to  apply  his  general  rules  and  prino^kB  to  the 

0 ANON  LAW,  the  public  and  general  code  of  practical  cases  which  may  &11  under  Iub  cogoi- 

laws  oftheOatholic  church.    This  church  claims  canoe.    The  authority  whence  eodesiastiGallavi 

to  be  a  perfect  visible  society,  containing  within  derive  their  force,  is  held  by  Cathdica  to  bs 

herself  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  complete  and  in-  vested  primarily  and  prindpally  in  the  pope  m 

dependent  organization.    Hence  she  nas  her  own  the  vicar  of  Christ.    General  conndls  auo  pa* 

rulers,  rights,  and  laws.  Some  ofthese  laws  given  eess  the  same  authority.    Iliese  are  compoied 

by  Ohrist  hixnself  or  by  the  apostles  in  his  name,  of  all  or  of  the  greater  number  of  the  bisho{« 

are  held  to  be  immutable;  others  have  been  pro-  of  the  church.    The  decrees  (^  a  legitimau 

mulgated  by  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  authority,  general  coundl,  that  is,  one  preaded  over  bj  the 

and  can  be  modified  or  abrogated  by  the  power  pope  either  pezwnaUy  or  through  his  repnaeDt- 

whence  they  derive  their  force.    The  discipline  ative,  when  ratified  bv  the  same  authority^  are 

or  practice  of  the  church  is  therefore  partly  un-  binding  over  the  whole  churdL    These  are  tbe 

changeable  and  partly  changeable.    The  change-  two  founts  of  authority  from  which  all  geoenl 

able  discipline,  deriving   its  origin   from  fiie  laws  derive  their  vigor.    Patriarchs  and  piO' 

ordinary  ecclesiastical  power,  has  been  different  vincial  councils  legiuote  merely  for  the  portko 

in  various  times  and  places.    An  immense  or-  of  the  dinrch  under  their  jurisdictioD,  tbeir 

ganization  extended  over  the  face  of  the  earth  legislation  being  subject  to  the  approbatioaor 

must  of  necessity,  while  retaininff  on  all  essen-  r^ection  of  the  pope.    Bishops  have  the  tis^ 

tial  points  the  same  practice  and  laws,  admit  in  to  make  laws  or  statutes  for  their  owndiooeses; 

minor  things  of  those  local  differences«which  these  are  sometimes  promulgated  iu  dioooaa 

are  required  by  circumstances.    Hence,  beside  synods,  which  are  composed  of  the  priodpal 

the  general  law  of  the  church,  there  are  in  ev-  priests  of  the  diocese. — As  the  discipline  of  tbi 

ery  particular  country  peculiar  and  local  rights,  church  has  not  always  been  the  sam^  bnt  bai 

customs,  and  practices,  which  form  what  is  called  been  and  is  different  in  different  tunes  m 

the  code  of  particular  or  national  churches,  places,  so,  too,  canon  law  has  not  alwajabeen 


cpedient  or  tally  abrogated* 

necessary.    Thus,  beside  tLe  general  law  of  the  the  study  of  canon  law  is  to  discern  betwea 

church,  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States  are  that  which  is  in  force  and  that  which  baa  goM 

r^n>lA^  ^7  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Balti-  into  disuse. — ^The  laws  of  the  churchhaTe  bea 

more  and  of  the  provincial  councils  held  in  the  for  the  most  part  embodied  in  collections.  Tbetf 

different  provinces  which  have  been  approved  have  naturally  been  modified  as  the  lawstbo^ 

of  bv  the  competent  authority. — There  is  also  selves  have  suffered  changes.    The  btsuu;  ^ 

another  source  of  difference  in  ecclesiastical  canon  law  is  a  narrative  of  these  diffisreot 

polity.    From  the  very  beginning  the  eastern  modifications.    For  some  time  after  the  dMib 

and  western  churches,  although  agreeing  in  of  the  aposties,  there  was  in  all  probabiiitj  w 

the  same  faith  and  in  the  ob^srvance  of  the  written  coUection  of  laws.    The  ^f^^^^"^^ 

aame   moral   law,    and    looking    upon    each  lived  during  this  period  bad  vividly  impnaaed 

other  as  integral  portions  of  the  same  church,  on  their  minds  the  decrees  and  teachings  of  tto 

have  yet  observed  on  many  points  a  totally  dif-  who  had  conversed  with  the  Lord.    But  in  tbo 

ferent  ecclesiastical  discipline.    This  state  of  course  of  time,  unruly  and  rebeUions  tf^^ 

things  continues  to  the  present  day,  and  the  began  to  manifest  themselves,  and  diacipu^ 

oriental  churches  in  communion  with  Rome  suffered  many  serious  violations.    As  crimA 

retain  their  own  liturgy,  and  their  peculiar  ob-  occurred,  decrees  were  enacted  either  to  pooif* 

servances.    Hence,  the  canon  law  of  the  Lat-  the  transgression  or  prevent  its  reootreDce  in 

in  or  western  church  is  different  in  many  points  the  future.    These  decrees  genera&y  origiD&t«l 

from  that  of  the  Greek  or  eastern.— The  divi-  in  the  locality  in  which  the  crime  had  been  ooi^ 

eions  of  ecclesiastical  law  can  be  marked  as  fol-  mitted,  and  by  degrees,  through  the  foroa  w 

lows :    1.  The  general  law  of  the  church,  bind*  similar  circumstances,  were  adopted  throw<>'^ 

log  all  her  subjects  of  aU  nations  and  countries,  the  whole  church.    Thus,  in  the  ooone  of^^ 

8.  Laws  peculiar  either  to  the  oriental  or  Lat-  centuries,  manv  new  regulations  had  been  grvi^ 

in  church.    8.  Laws  that  are  observed  by  only  ally  introduced,  and  the  primitive  di'^^P^'^'l^ 

one  particular  or  national  church,  belonging  to  been  more  or  less  modified.    This  introaoosQ 

dther  of  these  two  divisions.  4.  Diocesan  regu-  the  necessity  of  mahung  a  ooUectica  of  theaa 

lations  which  have  no  force  out  of  the  bishop-  new  laws,  so  that  ^  mi^t  know  their  esKt 
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import,  and  tbns  uniformity,  at  least  on  the  prUca^  or  ancient.  In  reality,  then,  np  to  the 
leading  points  of  discipline,  might  be  secnotred.  6th  century  there  was  no  regolar  collection  of 
Hence  the  first  collection  we  meet  with  is  com-  ecclesiastical  laws  in  the  western  church.  This 
monly  supposed  to  have  been  promulgated  either  want  was  at  that  period  supplied  by  Dionysius 
toward  tiie  end  of  the  2d  or  the  beginning  of  Exiguus,  a  learned  moi£k,  wno  published  a  cele- 
tbe  Sd  century.  It  is  called  that  of  the  Oanones  brated  collection,  which  has  ever  since  borne 
Apoitolieiy  or  '*  Apostolical  Canons."  This  name  his  name.  It  contained  the  principal  points  of 
wu  given  because  these  laws  were  represented  the  legislation  of  both  branches  of  the  church : 
as  having  been  promulgated  by  the  apostles,  the  80  canons  of  the  apostles,  then  those  of 
This,  however,  is  not  true  of  them,  at  least  as  Nice,  An<yvra,  Neo-Giesarea,  Gangra,  Antioch, 
tfaey  appear  in  this  collection;  for  they  bear  the  Laodicea,  Constantinople,  and  Chalcedon,  trans- 
evidences  of  a  development  of  organization  not  lated  from  the  Greek;  the  21  canons  of  8ar- 
]ret  existing  in  the  ^)08tolio  times.  Most  prob-  dica,  from  the  Latin  original,  together  with  188 
ably,  during  the  2d  century,  the  rules  given  by  enacted  in  different  councils  of  Africa.  These 
the  ^Kwties  for  the  guidance  of  the  faithfhl  be-  formed  the  1st  part.  The  2d  embraced  the 
gan  to  be  committed  to  writing.  Bydeffreesnew  decretals  of  the  popes  Sirldus,  Innocent  I., 
regulations  were  added  to  them,  and  tSie  oolleo-  Zosimus,  Boniface  I.,  Celestine,  Leo  tlie  Great, 
tion  thus  gradually  assumed  its  present  form,  G^elasius,  and  Auastasins  n.  These  decretals 
retaining  l£e  name  to whichjin  a  certain  sense,  were  letters  sent  by  the  popes  to  different 
it  was  origuBally  entitied.  whatever  may  have  bishops  or  churches,  containing  those  decrees 
been  its  origin,  it  represents  faithfhlly  the  disci-  which  they  deemed  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
pline  of  the  eastern  church  toward  the  latter  ance  of  discipline  and  the  good  of  religion, 
part  of  the  2d  and  commencement  of  the  8dcen«  These,  as  is  evident,  formed  no  unimportant 
tnry.  All,  however,  did  not  agree  as  to  the  part  of  church  law.  To  the  above  mentioned 
number  of  the  canons;  the  Roman  church  were  afterward  added  the  decretals  of  the  popes 
recognized  only  the  50  which  had  been  trans-  Hilarius,  Felix  11.,  BimpliciufiLHormisdas.  Sym- 
kted  into  Latin  by  Dionysius  Exl^us;  the  machus,  and  Gregory  n.  The  collection  of 
eastern  church,  after  the  council  m  Trullo,  Dionysius  thus  augmented  was  presented  in  the 
in  the  6t^  century,  received  85. — ^The  work  8tli  century  to  Charlemagne,  by  Pope  Adrian  L, 
called  OonaHMiioneB  ApwtolietB^  or  "Apostolical  when  the  former  came  to  Rome.  Adrian  did 
Constitntions,^  is  intimately  connected  with  the  not  give  it  any  new  public  authority ;  yet  from 
collection  of  canons.  It  is  proved  by  Beveridge  the  ract  of  his  havmg  presented  it,  and  from  the 
that  it  appeared  toward  the  end  of  the  8d  cen-  guan  sanction  thereby  bestowed,  it  acquired 
tnry.  It  does  not  throw  any  new  light  on  the  great  importance^  and  was  called  emphatically 
discipline  of  that  period,  as  it  agrees  on  all  the  Codez  Canonum^  or  code  of  canons.  Such 
points  with  the  canons. — The  next  collection  were  the  principal  documents  through  which 
that  we  meet  with  in  the  East  is  that  which  access  could  be  had  to  tiie  knowledge  of  ecclesi- 
was  produced  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  astical  legislation,  during  the  first  9  centuries 
the  5tlk  century.  It  was  called  the  Codex  Co-  of  the  Christian  era. — ^Thus  far  the  science  of 
mmtrm.  It  seems  to  have  contained  originally  ecdesiastical  legislation  had  advanced  in  a 
canons  enacted  in  the  general  council  of  Nice,  regular  and  more  or  less  uniform  way.  The 
and  in  those  of  Ancyra,  Keo-Csraarea,  and  Gan-  churchmen  had  copied  the  forms  of  the  old 
gra.  These  8  councils,  although  not  cecumeni-  civil  lawyers,  and  many  made  eodesiastioal 
cal  or  general  ones,  had  obtained  great  authority  polity  the  study  of  tiieir  lives.  Witii  the  de- 
thfvnghout  the  whole  eastern  church,  and  their  struction  of  the  western  empire,  and  the  universal 
enactments  were  univeraally  adopted.  In  course  subversion  of  all  the  ancient  landmarks  of  civil- 
of  time  the  Chdea  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  ization  and  learning,  the  church  law  had  to  un- 
of  the  canons  of  a  council  held  at  Antioch,  and  deivo  some  of  the  calamities  of  the  age.  The 
of  tfaoae  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  itself  and  barbaric  rulers  often  brought  charges  against 
lastly  of  those  adopted  in  the  next  general  conn-  leading  ecclesiastics,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
dl  hdd  at  Constantinople.  These  were  the  confiscating  the  property  of  the  church,  or  of 
principal  eolleotions  of  canon  law  in  the  early  revenging  the  condemnationof  their  vices;  and 
centuries. — ^In  the  West  there  seems  to  have  as  the  Imowledge  of  canon  law  had  shared  in 
been  no  collection  of  this  sort  made  before  the  the  decline  of  ful  science,  the  churdimen  were 
Gonndl  of  Nice.  Custom,  the  decrees  of  the  left  unprotected,  from  a  want  of  acquaintance 
bleeps  of  Rome,  which  were  issued  as  occasion  with  laws  which  would  have  extricated  them 
required,  and  those  of  particular  ^nods,  were  from  ^eir  difficulties.  A  new  collection  was 
the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  during  the  therefore  required,  and  did  in  fact  appear,  but 
first  8  centuries.  The  canons  promulgate  at  unfortunately  the  real  erudition  of  the  work 
Nice  were  translated  into  Latm  immediately  was  tainted  by  an  inexcusable  spirit  of  imposture 
>ftet  the  celebration  of  the  councfl,  and  were  on  the  part  of  the  author.  He  gave  himself  a 
observed  in  the  western  church,  together  with  feigned  name,  that  of  Isidore  Mercator  (mer- 
thoae  enacted  a  short  time  afterward  at  Sardica.  chuit),  or  Peccator  (sinner).  It  is  not  very  clearly 
After  some  time  2  Latin  translations  appeared  known  who  he  really  was.  The  most  probable 
of  the  (^ixisisB  which  was  used  at  Chalcedon;  one  opinion  seems  to  be  that  his  real  name  was 
was  caUed  hiiorioma^  or  of  Isidore;  the  other  Benedictns  Levitai  or  the  Deacon.    If  this  be 
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trae,  Lddore  lived  at  Mentz  in  the  9th  century,  nlar  ooanoUs,  of  the  decretal  leUerB  of  popM, 
The  documents  of  which  this  collection  was  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  ftthen,  and 
composed  can  be  divided  into  8  classes.    There  of  the  enactments  of  tiie  old  dvil  law  of  the 
were  some  perfectly  genuine,  and  attributed  to  empire,  or  of  the  Frank  kings.    Itrecdyedalter- 
their  real  authors;  next,  ouiers  substantially  wardthe titleofi)»0f»ftM9^by whichnamditis 
80,  but  published  under  the  name  of  oopes  now  known.   It  labors  ofcourse  under  Uie  great 
or  councils  to  whom  they  did  not  belong;  defect  of  its  time,  want  of  correct  hkorical 
others,  again,  were  altogether  spurious,  and  knowledge  and  critioal  acumen.    It  contuns 
perhaps  invented  by  Isidore  himself.    Yet  even  many  spurious  documents,  which  were,  for  tbe 
this  last  class  contsoned  only  in  legal  form  what  most  part,  taken  from  the  collection  of  Indore. 
already  existed  in  the  discipline  and  immuni-*  It  cannot  therefore  be  relied  upon,  nor  has  it 
ties  of  the  church.    All  the  evil  done  by  Isidore  received  any  public  approbation  of  the  chorcb. 
was  done  to  erudition  and  history,  not  to  the  A  spurious  or  fake  canon  receives  so  new 
discipline  of  the  church,  which  remained  the  authority  firom  the  circumstance  of  its  havisg 
same  as  before.   The  English  bishop,  Beveridge,  been  incorporated  in  the  Deeretuiik   With  ill 
after  much  erudite  and  patient  ton,  discovered  its  fiiultB,  nowever,  it  is  a  truly  great,  saj,  t 
that  all  the  decrees  or  fetters  invented  by  the  wondarftil  work,  ooneidering  the  age  in  whidi 
impostor  were  in  reality  nothing  but  tissues  of  it  appeared.    Gratian  is  the  fa^er  of  the  sdeDoe 
passages  selected  from  the  canons  of  councils,  of  canon  law,  the  bold  pioneer,  who  htd  tbe 
epistles  of  popes,  and  works  of  ecclesiastical  courage  to  penetrate  this  patUesswilderaes  of 
writers,  especially  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  decrees,  canons,  decretals,  decidona,  and  is- 
The  age  in  which  Isidore  lived  was  not  one  in  structions,    to   mark   out   some  well-definod 
which  a  historical  fhrad  was  likely  to  be  discov-  points,  and  to  establish  certain  signs,  to  gokle 
ered.    He  was  everywhere  held  in  honor,  till  posterity    in    theur    way. — ^In    more  reoent 
on  the  revival  of  letters  the  new  light  shed  upon  times,  when  general  attention  had  been  c&Ded 
this  branch  of  criticism  led  at  first  to  doubts  to  the  inaccuracies  cf   the  J>ecretim,  mu^ 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  parts  of  his  work,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  correct  it   Anto- 
afterward  to  the  discovery  of  his  impostare. —  ninus  Augustinus,  a  learned  canonist  of  the  10tli 
During  this  time  the  collection  of  John  Scholas-  century,  devoted  a  great  deid  of  time  and  ptiss 
ticus,  who  flourished  in  the  6th  century,  was  to  this  o^ect    A  oommisrion  was  app(HDted 
the  principal  one  in  the  East.    Fhotius  revised  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  to  attend  to  this  importsot 
it,  and  added  many  important  laws,  and  it  yet  work,  which  was  accomplished  during  the  pon* 
remains  the  basis  of  the  legisUition  of  the  Greek  tificate  of  Gregory  XHI.    The  persons  compos- 
church.    Up  to  the  18th  century  the  principal  ing  it  are  commonly  known  nnaer  Uie  name  of 
collections  in  the  West  were  those  of  Bnrchard,  Roman  correctors.— >After  Gratian  many  Icsr&ed 
Ivo.  and   Cardinal   Deusdedit.     They  added  canonists  either  published  new  collections,  or 
nothing  new  to  the  preceding  collections ;  the  improved  or  commented  on  those  already  es- 
tronblesome  times  in  which  they  lived  did  not  isting.    Among  these  were  Bernard  of  P&^ 
afford   much  liberty  for  new  legislation,  or  Gilbert  and  Bernard  of  Oompostelh.    Bot- 
leisure  for  the  study  of  ancient  documents.    At  ever,  tJiehr  works  lost  almost  all  their  impor- 
last,  however,  the  light  dawned,  sciences  and  tance  on  the  publication  of  the  ooUectioa  of 
literature  began  to  be  cultivated,  and  Europe  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  which  introduced  a  oev 
again  appreciated  the  benefits  of  mental  im-  era    in   the    science    of   churdi  legiabtkO' 
provement    To  the  12th  and  18th  centuries  Gregory  has  been  truly  styled  the  Justioifli  of 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  initiated  this  better  canon  law.    He  saw  the  necessity  of  a  moR 
state  of  things;  then  commenced  in  reality  the  authentic  work  than  that  of  Gratian,  of  005 
revival  of  letters  and  civilization.     Law  was  which,  by  receiving  the  approval  of  the  legiti- 
one  of  the  sciences  which  seemed  to  meet  with  mate  authority,  should  become  the  public  code 
most  flavor  in  the  new  order,  and  formed  one  of  the  church.    He  intrusted  the  execntioa  of 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  study  in  the  this  idea  to  St.  Raymcmd  de  Pennafort,  a  leaned 
rising  universities,  especially  in  that  of  Bologna*  Dominican  friar.  He  faithfully  fulfilled  blBtro^t, 
The  civil  law  of  tne  Koman  empire  became  the  and  in  1234  promulgated  the  celebrated  5  boo^ 
subject  of  profound  and  toilsome  investigation,  of  decretals.  These  embraoedall  tbe  lairs  of  the 
It  was  natural  that  in  the  mediffival  society  on  churdh  tlien  in  force,  containing  those  texti  of 
which  the  church  exerted  so  powerful  an  influ-  Scripture  which  referred  to  discipUnaiy  nut* 
ence,  her  legislation  should  be  an  object  of  the  ters;  the  decretal  lettera  of  tiie  popes,  froo^ 
reeearch  of  the  student,  and  that  canon  law  Gregory  the  Great  to  Gregory  IX. ;  tbe  Con^ 
should  thus  become  a  science  to  which  persons  ne$  Apoetolid;  the  decrees  of  the  ooucdla,  from 
were  to  devote  themselves  exclusively.  The  new  that  of  Antioch  to  tiie  4th  general  one  of  Ut^ 
state  of  affairs  called  for  a  new  collection,  which  ran ;  togetiier  with  many  passages  of  tbe  &- 
could  be  used  as  a  class  book.    Gratian,  a  Bene-  then,  which  embodied  generally  reoAreA  cos> 
dictine  monli^  a  native  of  Tuscany,  undertook  toms  or  salutary  regulations.     In  puUisbiog 
the  task,  and  published  in  1151  his  Cimeardantia  this  collection,  Gregory  enhanced  its  valoe  b.r 
Diicordantium  Canonum.    This  was  composed  giving  it  the  approbation  of  the  holy  see,  ffiU 
of  various  texts  of  Scripture,  of  the  Canonet  conomanding  it  to  be  received  as  antheotic  i& 
ApoBtoUcij  of  the  decrees  of  general  and  partio-  all  eoclesiastiool  tribunals^  and  in  all  aebools  ct 
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lair.    Thm,  for  the  first  time,  was  given  to  the  the  many  and  weighty  questions  relative  to 

world  a  code  of  general  church  law,  stamped  ecclesiastical  benefices.    These  roles  were  first 

with  the  seal  of  ecclesiastical  approbation. —  established  by  John  XXTT.    They  are  in  force 

fioniface  VULl.  added,  in  the  4th  year  of  his  oaly  daring  the  lifetime  of  each  pontiff,  being 

pontificate,  another  book  to  the  5  of  Gregory  adopted  by  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

IX.   It  contained  the  canons  of  the  second  The  decisions  of  the  congregations  of  cardinals 

general  oooncil  of  Lyons,  together  with  the  enter  also  into  the  present  code.    They  are 

different  decrees  issued  by  himself.    It  was  binding  for  the  whole  church  when  given  in 

called  the  6&  book  of  decretals,  and  received  answer  to  general  questions,  or  when  especially 

the  same  authenticity  that  had  been  c^ven  to  dedared   to  be   so.     Lastly,   the  coneardati 

the  others.    Such,  too,  was  the  collection  made  with  different  nrinoes  or  governments,  which 

by  Clement  Y.  shortly  afterward,  which  em-  are  made  in  oraer  to  regulate  those  modifica* 

braced  various  decrees  of  this  pope,  together  tions  of  j^neral  legislation  that  the  exigencies 

with  those  of  the  general  council  of  Vienna,  of  the  times  or  other  circumstances  may  de- 

These  canons  commonly  receive  the  name  of  mand,  are  a  prominent  feature  in  the  present 

.  Clementine^  thoagh  originally  oalled  the  7th  state  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  are  gradually 

book  of  decretals.    Next  came  2  collections,  effecting  important  changes,  by  making  what 

known  under  the  title  of  MBtravagantUy  laws,  was  before  but  a  solitary  exception  to  become 

as  it  were,  wandering  outside  of  the  regular  an  almost  universal  rule. — ^Tms  is  the  history 

code.   The  first  contains  the  decrees  of  John  of  canon  law  in  its  general  bearings  on  the 

XXTT.,  the  other  those  of  tbe  popes  from  Ur-  Catholic   church.     We  have  refrained  from 

ban  IV.  to  Siztos  IV.    These  difiTerent  colleo-  mentioning  those  detiuls  which  have  reference 

tions,  be^pnning  with  that  of  Gregory  IX.,  form  to  particular  provinces  or  nations.    Canon  law, 

what  is  called  the  jut  antiquum^  or  ancient  in  its  present  state,  is  almost  as  voluminous  as 

law.  in  oontradistinction  to  the  jus  recency  or  was  the  ancient  Roman  code.    While  one  small 

fflouem  jaw. — After  the  great  schism  of  the  volume  in  octavo  contains  all  the  dogmatical 

West,  the  ge^neral  council  of  Constance,  con-  decrees  on  matters  of  fUth,  ponderous  folios 

voked  to  puft  an  end  to  that  schism,  passed  are  filled  with  disciplinary  decrees.    This  is 

decrees  for  tLie  extirpation  of  abuses,  and  rec-  inevitable.    A  dogmatical  decree  remains  al- 

ommended  the  pontiff  to  prosecute  the  good  ways  in  force,  is  never  modified  or  repealed; 

work  witii  wigor;  but  the  many  and  inces-  discipline  necessarily  undergoes  modifications 

sant  troublefi   that   distracted  the   attention  and  changes. — ^The  canon  law  is  used,  under 

of  Rome,  rendered  this  extremely  difficult  certain  restrictions,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts 

When  Luther  raised  the  standard  of  private  of  England  and  the  courts  of  the  2  univerai- 

jodgment,  and  set  at  naught  the  authority  of  ties. 

the  church,  iwhat  the  pontiff^  had  so  long  de-  CANONICA,  Lmoi  dslla,  president  of  the 

mred  at  last  l)ecame  feasible ;  a  general  council  public  works  of  Lombardy,  bom  toward  the  mid- 

was  convoked,  and  set  to  work  in  good  earnest  die  of  the  18th  century,  died  in  Milan  in  1 844.  He 

to  reform  the  Catholic  body.    To  this  effect  was  as  much  distingtushed  for  his  genius  as  an 

many  new  enactments  had  to  be  adopted,  and  architect  as  for  his  pnblio-spirited  beneficence. 

the  wise  disciplinary  decrees  of  the  council  of  Among  his  principal  achievements  are  the  Pa- 

Treot  form  the  basis  and  principal  part  of  mod-  lazzo  Bellotti  and  his  own  sumptuous  residence^ 

em  canon  law.    Beside  these,  there  are  various  the  Casa  Canonica,  the  theatres  K^  Carcano,  ana 

bulls  and  briefs  of  the  popes  issued  for  the  most  Filodrammatico  at  Milan,  2  theatres  at  Brescia 

part  to  execute  or  to  explain  more  fully  the  and  Mantua,  and  the  new  theatre  at  Parma, 

canons  of  Trent    These  are  precisely  the  same  which,  after  his  design,  was  built  by  Bettoli. 

documents  that  were  ancientiy  styled  decretals.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  the  amphitheatre 

They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bullarium,  an  im-  della  Porta  YerceUina  at  Milan^  begtm  in  1805 

mease  work,  first  commenced  by  a  Roman  law-  bv  order  of   Kapoleon.     His  labors  brought 

jer,  Laertins  Chernbini.    He  began  with  Leo  him  not  only  fame,  but  wealth  to  the  amount  of 

the  Great,  and  intended  to  bring  his  work  $700,000,  of  which  he  bequeathed  $17,000  to  the 

down  to  Bixtus  Y.,  but  died  before  completing  academy  of  Milan,  the  interest  to  be  used  for  the 

\l    His  son,  Angelo  Maria,  however,  fmished  education  of  poor  artists,  and  $86,000  to  the  pri- 

it.  There  is  also  the  BuUarium  Magnum^  pub-  mary  schools  of  Lombardy. 

lished   by  Jerome  Mainardi,  conUining   the  CANONICAL  HOUKS,  the  different  por- 

papal  letters  or  bulls,  firom  those  of  Leo  the  tions  of  the  breviary  or  divine  office  in  tho 

Great  to  those  of  Clement  XIL    There  is  an-  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  arranged 

other  one  containing  the  bulls  of  Clement  XI.,  for  use  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.    According 

and  another  again  embracing  those  of  Benedict  to  the  original  custom,  still  preserved  in  some 

XIV.    The  Bullarium  is  yet  constantiy  pub-  strict  monastic  orders,  matins  and  lauds  should 
liabed,  and  now  has  been  brought  down  to  the-  -be  recited  soon  after  midnight,  prime  early  in 

first  years  of  the  reign  of  Gregory  XYI. — ^The  the  morning,  tierce,  sext,  and  none  at  0, 12, 

roles  of  the  Roman  chancery  form  also  a  part  and  8,  vespers  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  com- 

of  modem  canon  law.    These  are  71  innum-  pline  in  the  evening.    The  usual  custom  is^how- 

ber,  and  are  intended  to  regulate  the  business  ever,  at  present,  both  in  the  public  singing  or 

of  this  important  office,  to  which  are  confided  recitation  of  the  office  in  choir,  and  in  the  pri- 
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vale  reading  of  it,  to  aaj  matiiia  and  lands  on  of  many  palaces,  which,  however,  were  tent 

the  preceding  evening,  the  little  hours  at  some  in  the  great  fire  of  1812.     From  that  time 

convenient  time  in  the  morning,  and  vespers  until  his  death  he  was  engaged  as  Bcene-paister 

and  compline  at  anj  time  in  the  afternoon.    The  of  the  imperial  theatre  ox  St.  Petersbarg.   Hii 

office  is  obligatory  on  clergymen  in  the  mi^or  most  admired  efforts  in  that  branch  of  artwcn 

orders,  the  members  of  monastic  communities,  his  architectural  scenes  for  Mozart's  ^' Magic 

and  those  who  hold  benefices.     It  is  chiefly  Flute,''  and  for  ^'  Semiramis." 
composed  of  the  psalter,  and  lessons  from  the       CANOPUS.  a  star  of  the  first  magnitnde 

Scriptnres  and  the  acts  of  the  saints  and  mar*  in  the  constellation  Argo  Nam.    It  is  in  the 

tyrs,  with  hymns,  versides,  and  prayers  inter-  end  of  tiie  rudder,  and  is  87^  from  the  8.  pole, 

spersed.    A  great  diversity  of  offices  have  been  It  is  therefore  a  southern  drcnmpolar  star,  ud 

and  are  in  use.    The  one  most  generally  used  is  never  visible  in  the  latitude  of  the  narUien 

in  the  Oatholic  church  of  the  West  is  the  Soman  states  of  the  Union, 
breviary.  OANOPUS,  or  Canobub,  in  Egyptian  mj- 

CANONIOUS,  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Narra-  ihology^  a  water  god,  represented  on  veaseb  of 

ganset  tribe,  born  about  1665,  died  June  4u  a  spherical  shape.    These  vessels  were  naedbf 

1647,  was  the  firm  friend  of  the  English,  and  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  keep  the  wat^  of  the 

especially  of  Boger  Williams,  whom,  to  use  the  Nile  in  good  drinking  condition.    The  worship 

words  of  the  latter,  he  loved  *'  as  his  own  son  of  Ganopus  was  superseded  under  the  first  Ptol- 

to  his  last  gasp."    From  him  Williams  obtained,  emy  by  that  of  Serapis — ^a  Greek  inscriptioD  in 

March  24,  1688,  the  grant  of  land  for  his  settle-  honor  of  Serapis  at  Ganopus  having  been  &• 

ment  of  the  future   state  of  Rhode  Island,  covered  by  Mr.  Hamilton  amid  the  mins  of 

During  his  life  the  Narraganseta  were  engaged  Alexandria. — ^In  ancient  geography,  Civom 

in  several  Indian  wars,  but  remained  at  peace  was  one  of  the  most  remarkaUe  towns  of  lower 

with  the  white  men.     Many  years  after  his  Egypt,  near  the  most  western  month  of  the  Kile, 

death,  however,  under  the  famous  Elng  Philip,  The  name  of  the  town  is  variouslv  ascribed  to 

they  became  involved  in  a  war  with  uie  Eng-  the  divinity  of  the  same  name  and  to  CanopQi, 

lish,  which  resulted  in  their  extermination.  or  Ganobus,  the  helmsman  of  Menelans,  who 

GANONIGUT,  a  small  ishmd  in  Narraganset  died  in  Egypt  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  after  his 

bay,  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.    It  is  rortile,  return  from  Troy,  and  who  was  buried  on  the 

and  contains  the  town  of  Jamestown.    On  the  site  of  the  town. 

southern  extremity,  which  is  called  Beaver        GANOPT  (Gr.  itwiwirciov;    from  gmptt^^i  • 

Tail,  is  a  lighthouse.    The  length  of  the  island  gnat),  a  net  spread  over  a  bed  to  preserve  the 

is  about  8  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  1.  deeper  from  insects.    In  architecture,  an  omir 

GANONIZATION,  in  the  Boman  Gatholio  mental  protection  over  doors,  windows,  ^c; 

church,  a  solemn  declaration  that  a  beatified  also,  a  hood  or  covering  over  thrones^  nicbea, 

servant  of  God  possesses  a  special  glory  in  tombs,  &c    Ganopies  are  also  borne  over  the 

heaven,  on  account  of  which  he  is  proposed  to  head  in  processions, 
the  special  veneration  of  the  whole  church.       GANOSA(ano.  (7anicnum),atownofNaplM, 

After  the  beatification  of  the  deceased  has  taken  province  of  Terra  di  Ban,  8.  W.  of  Barletta;  pop> 

place,  the  principal  condition  which  is  exacted,  about  8,000.    It  contains  a  cathedral  of  the  6ui 

in  order  to^  on  with  the  process  of  canoniza-  century,  the  remains  of  a  gateway  near  the  rirer 

tion,  is  that  the  newly  beatified  should  perform  Ofanto,  of  a  splendid  amphitheatr^  and  the  tcmb 

2  mirades,  which  must  stand  the  test  oi  a  most  of  Bohemono,  prince  of  Antioch.   It  wassobdwi^l 

rigorous  examination  and  be  JudicisUv  approved  by  the  Romans  818  B.  G.,  until  which  tioeit 

by  the  competent  tribunal    After  rais,  several  had  been  hostile  to  Rome  ever  since  the  Stm" 

consultations  are  held,  the  pope  issues  the  decree  nite  war.    It  is  f requentiy  mentioned  in  a&dent 

of  canonization,  and  a  magnificent  ceremony  classic  history,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Hones  is 

takes  place  at  St*  Peter's  church,  at  which  the  the  journey  to  Brundusium.    Herooes  Attictt 

pope  officiates  in  person.  oonstructea   an  aqueduct   to  snpplv  it  with 

GANONSBURG,  a  post  borough  of  Wash*  ^ood  water.    The  Romans  called  the  iohslH 

ington  CO.,  Pa.    It  is  the  seat  of  Jefferson  col-  itants  HUnguu^  as  they  spoke  both  Greek 

lege,  a  fiourishing  institution  with  8  professors,  and  Oscan.    The  mule  drivers  of  Gsaadiiin 

197  students,  and  a  library  of  10,000  vols,  were  noted  for  their  akill,  and  were  alwsji 

Pop.  627.  selected  by  Nero  as  his  ctuarioteers.    The  re* 

GANOPPI,  AsTONio,  an  Italian  scene-painter,  mains  of  the  Roman  army  after  the  defiast  at 

bom  in  1778,  died  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1882.  Gannis,  in  the  2d  Punic  war,  took  refioge  ^ 

He  received  his  first  education  from  his  &ther,  Ganusium.    Ganusium  was  on  the  direct  roote 

who  was  employed  as  civil  engineer  by  the  from   Brundusium  (Brindisi)  to  Bome.   B»' 

duke  of  Modena,  and  after  occupying  himself  markable  ancient  tombs  diaoovered  in  1^  *° 

for  some  time  with  fresco-painting,  he  was  sub-  the  vicinity  of  Ganosa,  and  the  contentsaaot  toUM 

seouently  employed  as  scene-painter  in  Venice  museum  of  Naples,  were  described  by  llillin  (FA* 

and  Mantua.    Oompelled  to  resort  to  flight  at  ria,  1818).   They  generally  contain  empty  vai» 
the  time  of  the  French  invasion,  he  first  be-       GAN08SA.  a  small  town  near  Reggii^  in  the 

took  himself  to  Vienna  and  afterward  to  Mos-  duchy  of  Modena,  Italy.    It  contains  ^^f? 

cow,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  decoration  in  whidi  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  perto^ 
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peiuince  before  Pope  Gregorj  YII.  in  1077.  chief.    After  meeting  with  varions  adventures 
Pop.  1,200.  here  in  his  expeditions  among  the  snrroimding 
OANOT,    Thsodobe,  an   adventnrer   and  tribes,  we  hear  of  him  in  1689  on  a  pleasore  trip 
dave  trader,  bom  at  Florence,  about  1807.  His  to  England.    He  returned  to  New  Sestros  and 
&ther  was  a  captain   and  paymaster  in  the  in  1840  shipped  to  Ouba  749  slaves.    He  now 
French  army;  his   mother  a  native  of  Fled-  resolved  to  abandon  his  illicit  conrse,  entered 
moot    After  receiving  an  ordinary  school  eda-  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Geo.  0.  Redman,  a 
cation  he  resolved  to  follow  the  sea,  and  made  London  merchant,  and  obtaining  from  an  AM- 
hb  first  voyage  in  1819,  in  the  American  ship  can  chief  a  valuable  grant  of  land  at  Gape 
G^tea,  of  Boston,  firom  Leghorn  to  Calontta.  Honnt,  established  there  in  1841  a  trading  and 
He  visited  Boston,  sailed  to  various  parts  of  the  &rming  settlement  under  the  name  of  New 
world,  was  shipwrecked  near  Osteno,  and  again  Florence.    He  made  a  trip  to  New  York  some 
on  the  coast  of  Ouba,  where  he  fell  into  the  time  afterward.    In  Marcl^  1847,  New  Florence 
iiands  of  a  gang  of  pirates,  one  of  whom  claimed  was  destroyed  by  the  British,  who  suspected  it 
to  be  his  uncle,  betnended  him  for  some  time,  to  be  a  slave  station,  and  Oanot  subsequently 
and  finaOy  sent  him  to  an  Italian  grocer  at  removed  to  South  America^  where  he  engaged 
I^egia,  near  Havana,  who  was  secretly  concerned  in  legitimate  commerce.    H.e  resided  for  some 
in  the  African  slave  trade.    In  a  vessel  owned  time  in  Baltimore,  U.  8.,  and  fimOly  received 
by  this  man,  carrying  a  crew  of  21  scamps  of  from  Napoleon  III.  an  office  in  one  of  the 
mixed  races,  Oanot  made  bis  first  voyage  to  French  colonies  in  Oceanica.    A  narrative  of 
Africa  in  1826,  landing  at  the  slave  factory  of  his  adventures,  written  from  his  own  notes  and 
Bangalan?,  on  the  Rio  Pongo,  Senegambia.  conversation  by  Mr.  Brantz  Mayer,  was  pub- 
After  queuing  a  mutiny  on  boara  and  helping  lished  in  New  York,  in  1854. 
tostowaway  108  slaves  under  16  years  of  age,  OANOYA,  AirroNio,  an   Italian   sculptor, 
in  a  hold  22  inches  high,  the  young  adventurer  bom  Nov.  1, 1767,  at  Possagno,  in  the  prov- 
entered  the  service  of  the  owner  of  the  &ctory,  ince  of  Treviso,  ^ed  in  Venice,  Oct  12, 1822. 
a  mulatto  named  Ormond,  but  commonly  called  He  sprang  from  an  ancient  family,  who,  for 
"^  Mongo  John,"  whom  he  attended  in  the  ca-  generations  past,  had  followed  the  trade  of  cut- 
padty  ofsecretaryandagentyforSor  4months.  ting  the  stones  which  abound  in  the  hills  of 
Id  1827  his  old  friend,  the  grocer  of  Begla,  con-  Asolano  and  the  a^^oining  country.    Young 
signed  to  him  a  slave  schooner,  which  he  suo-  Antonio  was  put  to  the  same  trade.    In  his  9th 
ceeded  in  freighting  with  217  nesroes,  receiving  year  he  executed  2  small  shrines  of  Oarrara 
$5,5^  oomnussnon,  while  the  Onban   owners  marble,  and  the  remarkable  aptitude  which  he 
r^afisedfhimtheir  sale  a  clear  profit  of  141,488.  displajred  arrested  the  attention  of  Giovanni 
Canot  soon  became  a  favorite  with  the  native  Fallen,  a  Venetian  senator,  who  placed  Mm,  in 
chie&,  whose  proposals  of  matrimonial  alliance  1771,  under  the  instruction  of  a  Bassano  sculptor, 
were  exceedingly  embarrassing.    He  visited  va-  of  the  name  of  Torretti,  who,  in  1778,  removed 
rioos  parts  of  the  neighboring  country,  improv-  to  Venice.    Here  Oanova  surprised  his  friends 
iog  every  opportunity  to  study  the  workings  of  in  1774,  by  the  execution  of  the  statues  of  Or- 
the  tnde  in  which  he  had  determined  to  en-  pheus  and  Enrydice.    These  were  well  received, 
gage,  and  collecting  by  the  aid  of  the  African  and  followed  by  the  group  of  Bffidalus  and 
princes  a  stock  of  slaves  for  his  newly  estab-  Icarus,  and  several  other  works  of  art,  which 
lisbed  depot  at  Kambia  near  Bangolang.    An-  enabled  the  artist  to  prosecute  his  studies  in 
other  vessel  was  sent  out  to  him  from  Ouba,  Bome.  Falieri  having  obtained  for  him  a  pen- 
the  captain  of  whidi  died  soon  after  arriving,  sion  from  the  Venetian  government  of  $100  a 
Canot  resolved  to  take  his  place  in  command,  year  for  8  years.    He  visited  Naples,  Hercula- 
and  aooordingly  sailed  for  Regla,  but  was  soon  neum,  and  Pompeii,  and,  taking  every  opportu- 
captured  by  2  British  cruisers  after  a  hard  fight,  nity  of  improving  his  knowledge  of  the  works 
By  the  assistance  of  the  surgeon  and  steward  of  antiquity,  he  soon  produced  his  great  statue  in 
of  one  of  the  cruisers  he  made  his  escape  in  a  marble  of  ^^  Apollo  crowning  himself  with  Lau- 
small  boot  with  one  companion,  and  reached  rel;'*  but  his  reputation  was  not  firmly  estab- 
the  Rio  Pongo.    In  May,  1828,  his  factory  and  lished  until  the  completion  of  his  ^  Theseus  van- 
goodi  were  destroyed  by  fire.    He  afterward  quisling  the  Minotaur."    His  next  undertaking 
porcbased  a  vessel  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  which  was  a  monument  in  honor  of  Olement  XIV. ; 
with  a  oaivo  of  slaves  wrested  from  a  trader  in  he   obtained   the   permission   of  his  native 
the  Rio  Nunez,  he  sailed  to  Ouba,  where  he  country  to  setUe  permanentiy  at  Rome,  where 
Yonained  8  months.    Three  more  expeditions  after  4  years  of  arduous  labor,  the  monument 
soon  followed;  in  the  first  he  lost  800  uavesi^y  was  opened  to  public  inspection  in  1787.    By 
SDuJl  pox ;  in  the  last  he  was  taken  by  the  1792  he  had  completed  another  cenotaph  to 
Freaoh  and  condemned  to  10  years  confinement  the  memory  of  Olement  Xni. ;  and  gradually 
i&  the  prison  of  Brest,  in  France,  but  after  about  he  became  so  overwhelmed  with  commissions, 
i  year's   durance   was  pardoned   by   Louis  that  he  had  to  extend  his  studio,  which  soon 
Phflippe.  Resolved  still  to  pursue  his  dangerous  almost  covered  the  whole  street.    Among  the 
<^pation,  he  returned  to  Africa,  and  was  the  many  works  which  appeared  from  his  cmisel, 
pOQeer  of  theshive  traffic  at  New  Sestros,  an  from  1795  to  1797,  his  groups  of  Oupid  and 
Uhiepoident  principality  governed  by  a  Basaa  Pqrche  standing,  and  of  Y  enns  and  Adonis,  are 
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the  most  celebrated.    During  the  reyolution  of  oontroverqr.    He  poblished  an  lufian  tniuli- 

1798  he  visited  Germanj,  and  on  his  return  Hon  of  Gtufdiner's  tables  of  logarithmB  and  other 

retired  to  his  native  village,  where  he  devoted  writings,  and  ei\}oyed  also  ^e  repotato  of  i 

himself  to  painting,  his  picture  of  the  ^'  Descent  worthy  ecclesiastic.    When  Alfieri  was  djios, 

from  the  Oross*^  being  especially  noteworthy.  Oanoval  waited  on  him  to  minister  to  IS 

On  his  retom  to  Borne,  he  produced  his  *^  Per-  i^iritaal  wants. 

sens  with  the  Head  of  Medusa,'*  which  by  i>ub-  OANROBEBT,  Fbjlnqoib  Okbtaih  di^  a 

lie  decree  was  placed  in  one  of  the  atarm  of  French  general,  bom  in   Brittany  in  180). 

the  Vatican.    In  1802  Napoleon  invited  him  to  Belonging  to  a  good  famaily,  he  was,  in  18S6, 

Paris,  where  he  modelled  a  colossal  statue  of  the  admi^sd  to  the  military  school  of  St.  Qp.  He 

emperor,  which  was  not  completed  before  1808,  nevertheless  enlisted  aiturward  as  a  priTtte 

ana  afterwurd  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  soldier:  but  within  4  yean  reached  the  noi 

duke  of  Wellington.  In  1805  he  executed  his  '^  Ye-  of  sub-lieutenant.    In  1885  he  went  to  Afrka, 

BUS  Victorious,"  and  in  the  same  year  he  com-  and  served  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  expefitin 

pleted  his  monument  of  Christina,  archduchess  to  Mascara.    Being  promoted  to  a  c^ttaiacy, 

of  Austria,  erected  in  the  church  of  the  Angus-  he  distinguiahed  himself  in  1887  at  the  stoco- 

tines  at  Vienna.    This  is  considered  the  master-  ing  (ji  Oonstantine,  and  received  the  deoondoE 

work  of  his  monumental  productions.   He  revi»-  of  the  legion  of  honor.    He  displayed  skSl  ui 

ited  Paris  twice,  in  1810,  when  he  modelled  the  courage  in  many  encounters  with  the  Arabs,  nk 

bust  of  Marie  Louise,  and  executed  the  statue  of  made  a  mi\jor  in  1842,  and  lieutenant-ooloDd  h 

Letitia  Bonaparte,  for  which  in  1810  the  duke  1846.    With  the  64th  recent  of  the  line,  bt 

of  Devonshire  paid  $6,500;  and  in  1815,  when  marched  against  the  formidable  Bod  liaa 

he  removed  to  Italy  some  of  the  works  of  art  forced  several  tribes  of  the  lower  Dafaia  td 

which  had  been  carried  to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  submission,  and  was  made  a  colonel  in  18C. 

His  reception  at  Bome  was  brilliant ;  the  pope  Since  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  his  adTaoo- 

inscribed  his  name  in  the  golden  volume  of  tlie  ment  has  been  rapid.    An  eimedition  in  M 

capital,  and  conferred  upon  him  tiie  title  of  against  Ahmed  Sghir,  bey  of  Oonstantine,  vhv 

marchese  d^Ischia,  and   a  pennon  of  about  had  excited  several  tribes  to  rebellion,  ud 

$8,000.    For  his  native  village,  Possagno,  he  another  in  1849  against  the  EAbyleB,a9BQz«d  his 

designed  a  temple  after  the  model  of  the  Par-  promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general;  lod 

thenon  of  Athens  and  the  Pantheon  of  Rome,  a  successful  inroad  on  tiie  Arabs  of  KinK 

of  which  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  July  whose  strongholds  he  destroyed,  added  greitly 

11, 1819.    He  executed  the  bass-relie&^  and  a  to  his  popukrity  among  the  soldien.  ^r^  '^ 

great  altar-piece  for  the  interior,  which  he  had  procured  for  him  the  appointment  of  aide4^ 

begun  20  years  before;  but  his  earthly  career  was  camp  to  Louis  Napoleon.   After  the  mk;^^^ 

drawing  to  its  dose.    Some  of  his  most  popular  he  was  one  of  the  commiasionera  sent  to  tk 

works  were  wrought  by  him  shortly  bdore  his  departments  in  order  to  expedite  the  pKcetf- 

death,  as  the  groupof  Mars  and  Venus,  the  colos-  tion  of  those  who  had  attempted  to  reast  Hal 

sol  figure  of  Pius  Yl.,  the  Pieta,  the  St.  John,  the  act    In  1868  he  was  appointed  general  of  f 

recumbent  Magdalen,  &0.  Among  hislater  works  vision,  and  in  1854,  upon  tike  formation  of  ^ 

is  a  Washington,  of  colossal  size,  in  a  sitting  atti-  army  of  the  east,  he  was  placed  in  oonuoifii 

tude,  now  in  the  state  house  at  Raleigh,  N.  0.  In  of  the  1st  division,  set  out,  llvroh  18,  l^H  ^ 

3£ay,  1822,hepaidavisit  to  Naples,  where  he  had  the  Crimea,  and  was  sUghtiy  wounded intbel^ 

undertaken  an  equestrian  statue  for  the  king,  tie  of  the  Alma.    The  emperor  having  inn^ 

On  his  return,  his  health  became  more  and  him  secretly  with  the  supreme  command  in  tix 

more  impaired,  and  he  died  shortiy  afterward  at  case  of  an  emergency,  he  assumed  that  p^^^ 

Venice.    His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  after  the  resignation  of  BLAmaod,  and  defeatea 

church  of  Possagno.  The  same  monument  which  tiie  Bussians  at  Inkerman;  butshiinkingfr^'l^ 

he  had  designed  for  Titian,  was  dedicated  to  his  responsibilities  of  a  genend-in-chiei^  he  reofo^ 

memory  in  182T,  in  the  church  de'  Frati  of  Ven-  his  command  to  Pelissier,  May  16, 1355.  Sooc 

ice,  and  another  monument  to  his  honor  was  after,  he  returned  to  France,  where  be  was  l^ 

raised  by  Pope  Leo  XH,  in  1838,  in  the  library  oeived  with  great  distinction  by  the  ^f^ 

of  the  capitol.  who  sent  him  on  a  miaaion  to  Denman  ^^ 

CANO VAX,  Stanislao,  an  Italian  eodesi-  Sweden,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  inil^ 

astic  and  historian,  bom  in  Florence,  March  27,  medal  of  Orimea,  and  the  rank  of  xaarBhaloi 

1740,  died  there  Nov.  17,  1811.    Having  taken  Crance.    From  the  British  queen  be  ^i^ 

holy  orders,  he  officiated  afterward  as  professor  ceived  the  grand  croaa  of  the  bath.   Ifi  ^^ 

of  mathematics  at  Cortona.   In  1788,  as  a  mem-  he  received  the  conunand  of  the  8d  of  tbe  (  nu^ 

ber  of  the  academv  of  antiquities,  he  contended  tary  provinces  into  which  IVanoe  was  diTWtfi 

for  the  prize  which  was  offered  for  an  essay  on  by  the  imperial  government. 

Americas  Vespucius.   He  opposed  the  common  OANSO,  or  Ganssat;,  Gtjt  or,  the  V^ 

opinion  that  Columbus  was  the  first  discoverer  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton.    |( 

of  the  new  world,  claiming  that  Vespucius  one  leads  from  Northumberland  strait  into  the  M- 

year  before  him  had  touche4  upon  the  northern  lantic.    Length  17  m.,  breadth  2i  m. 

part  of  the  continent  and  had  landed  in  Brazil.  C ANSTEIN,  Kuul  Hodxbbahis  baroo,  U)e 

His  paper  gamed  the  prize,  but  produced  much  founder  of  the  Canstein  Bible  aodety  of  n^^ 
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io  Gennany,  born  at  lindenberg,  Aug.  4, 1667,  Thej  have  transmitted  many  of  their  charaoter- 

died  in  Berlin,  Aug.  10, 1710.    Obliged  by  ill-  iatics  to  their  descendants. 

ness  to  retire  from  the  army,  in  which  he  had  GANTABRIAK  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  hi 

served  as  a  volanteer,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  N.  part  of  Spain,  formed  by  a  W.  prolongfr- 

the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  conceiving  tion  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  extending  from  that 

the  mode  of  printing  since  so  extensively  used  chain  parallel  vith  the  S.  shore  of  the  bay  of 

ud  known  by  the  name  of  stereotype.    His  Biscay,  W.  to  Cape  FiDisterre.     They  bear 

biblical  institution  at  Halle,  first  founded  by  various  names  inthe  different  provinces  through 

rabecriptions,  has  been  continued   with   the  which  they  pass,  the  best  known  being  those  of 

greatest  success  to  the  present  time,  having  print-  Sierra  de  Aralar,  Salvada,  Ordunte,  Ainafia,  Se- 

od  and  sold  at  the  lowest  prices  about  5,000,000  Jos,  Albas,  Pena,  Mellara^  mountains  of  Asturias, 

copies  of  the  Bible  in  the  German  language,  Sierra  dePefiamarella,Mondofiedo,  Quadramon, 

beside  those  in  the  Bohemian  language.    The  and  Tecyra.    Some  of  the  summits  are  rugged, 

profit  from  the  sales  is  employed  exclusively  precipitous,  and  dad  with  magnificent  forests; 

upon  new  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  which  se-  others  are  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.    The 

onree  a  permanent  existence  to  the  mstitntion.  maximum  elevation  is  about  10,000  feet.    The 

At  his  death  he  left  to  the  orphan  asylum  of  mountains  are  crossed  by  roads  fit>m  Pamplona 

Halle  his  library  and  a  part  of  his  fortune,  to  Tolosa,  from  Bayonne  to  Yittoria,  and  from 

The  Bible  society  which  Dears  his  name  now  Burgos  to  Bilbao. 

forms  part  of  the  Franke  institutions  of  Halle,  so  OANTACUZENUS,  Johaiticxb,  a  Byzantine 
called  alter  August  Hermann  Franke,  the  foun-  emperor  and  historian,  bom  in  Constantinople 
der  of  the  orphan  asylum,  and  of  other  phil-  about  A.  D.  1800.    He  began  his  career  dur- 
anthropic  establishments.  ing  the  reign   of  the  emperor   Andronicus, 
CANTABTTiE,  in  music,  denotes  the  easy  under   whom  he  was  first  lord  of  the  bed- 
flowing  sounds  of  a  melody,  in  contradistinction  chamber.    He   was   a   relative  of  the  royal 
to  highly  elaborated  passages.    A  piece  where-  fiunily,  while  his  talents  gained  for  him  the 
in  the  melodious  element  is  predominant  is  confidence  of  the  people.    Andronicus  and  his 
caUed  a  cantabile.  grandson  and  legitimate  successor,  Andronicus 
CANTABRIA,  a  district  of  ancient  Spain,  II.,  were  not  altogether  harmonious.    A  revolt 
bordering  on  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  including^  of  the  grandson  was   the  result,  which  was 
according  to  some  of  the  eartier  geographers,  temporanly  settled  by  his  being  admitted  as  a 
what  are  now  the  provinces  of  Oviedo,  San-  colleague  to  the  throne.    Three  years  later,  in 
tander,  Biscay,    and   Guipuzcoa.     After  the  1828,  a  treBh  revolt  broke  out,  and  Andronicus 
Roman  invasion,  when  the  country  became  I.  was  compeUed  to  abdicate.    Cantacuzenus 
better  known,  the  name  was  restricted  to  the  had  attachea  himsetf  to  the  victorious  heir  in 
province  of  Santander  and  the  £.  part  of  Ovi-  the  outset,  and  tiierefore  retained  under  An- 
edo,  and  was  included  in  that  part  of  the  pexun*  dronicus  II.  the  honors   he  had   before   en- 
snla known  as  Hispania Tarraconensis.    On  the  joyed;  he  was  also  made  ffeneralissimo  of  the 
£.  were  the  territories  of  the  Autrigones,  Yar-  Byzantine  forces.    Meanwhile  the  distracted 
dull,  and  Yasoones ;  on  the  W.  the  river  Salia  state  of  the  empire  during  the  revolt  had  to- 
separated  it  from  the  country  of  the  Astures,  nished  occasion  for  the  incursion  of  the  Ottoman 
and  the  S.  boundary  was  formed  by  the  Can-  Turks,  which  gave  Cantacuzenus  an  opportu- 
tabrian  mountains.    The  river  £bro  Tlberus)  nity  to  display  nis  military  skill.    He  wasun- 
tskes  its  rise  near  the  district  occupied   bv  successful  asainst  thein,  bulT  rendered  valuable 
the  Tnisi,  one  of  the  several  tribes  into  which  service  to  the  empire  in  reuniting  to  it  Lesbos 
the  inhabitants  were  divided.    Pliny  mentions  and  ^tolia,  and  bringing  to  an  honorable  ter- 
0  dtiea  of  Cantabria,  of  which  Juliobriga  alone  mination  the  piracies  of  the  Genoese  in  the 
was  of  any  importance. — ^The  Cantabn  were  a  iBgasan.    The  emperor,  dying  in  1841,  left  his 
brave  and  warlike  people,  and  of  all  the  Iberian  son,  John  Palcsologus,  0  years  of  age,  to  the 
nations  they  opposed  the  stoutest  resistance  to  guardianship  of  Cantacuzenus,  who  soon  aroused 
the  Bomans,  and  though  more  than  once  forced  uie  jealousies  of  the  empress-mother,  Anne  of 
into  nominal  subjection  were  never  wholly  Savoy,  and  to  save  his  life  he  assumed  the  puiple 
Ribdued.    A  portion  of  them  acknowledged  at  Adrianople  in  18^.    The  civil  war  which 
the  supremacy  of  Augustus,  but  the  bulk  of  the  resulted  was  at  first  amicably  concluded  by  his 
Bation  preserved  their  independence  among  the  admitting  his  ward  Palieologus  as  the  colleague 
fsstnewsea  of  their  mountains,  whUe  ouers,  of  the  throne,  and  ^ving  him  his  daughter  in 
nther  than  submit  to  foreign  masters,  sought  marriage.    But  the  jealocusy  of  the  empress- 
^eath  by  their  own  hands.    After  their  first  mother  raised  a  new  sedition  in  1868.    Canta- 
partial  saljection,  26  B.  C,  they  seversl  times  cuzenus  abdicated,  and  retired  to  a  monastery ; 
revolted,  were  almost  exterminated  by  Agrippa,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  literature^  and  pro- 
19  B.  C,  and  under  Tiberius  called  forth  the  duced  a  history  of  his  life  and  times,  crom  1820 
iDost  vigorous  exertions  of  Uie  empire  to  keep  to  1360,  in  4  books,  printed  in  Paris  in  1645  in 
them  in  check.     Horace  celebrates  their  in-  8  vols,  folio,  in  the  collection  of  the  Byzantine 
^omitaUe  spirit,  and  Strabo  describes  them  at  historians.    He  also  wrote  several  theological 
Rome  length  as  a  fierce  people,  *'  savage  as  wild  works,  among  which  is  a  defence  of  Christianity 
beaats^^*  and  the  rudest  m  tne  whole  peninsula,  against   Mohammedanism,  which  drew  from 
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Pope  Gregory  XI.  a  commendatoiy  letter.  Can-  prevailed  upon  by  the  Torldsh  goTernme&tto 

tacuzenus  ended  his  days  in  his  monastic  re-  become  hospodar  in  his  place,  by  the  prxwped 

tirement,  as  did  also  his  wife,  who  had  retired  of  eventually  becoming  ruler  also  over  the 

to  a  convent  on  his  abdication.    It  is  not  cer-  former  country.    He  entered  npon  bu  duties  in 

tain  in  what  year  he  died.  Nov.  1710,  but  Turkey  haying  disappointed 

OANTAQALLO,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  him  in  these  anticipations^  and  the  Kmm 

province  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  inhabited  by  Swiss  beinff  successful  in  their  first  attempts  npoa 

settlers.    The  town  was  formerly  rich  in  gold  Moldavia,  he   concluded,  April  80.  1711,  i 

mines,  which  are  now  exhausted.  treaty  with  Peter  the  Great  by  vhich  M- 

CANTAL,  an  inland  department  of  France,  davia  was  to  become  an  inaependent  priod* 

mostly  formed  oftheS.  part  of  ancient  Auvergne.  pality  under  the  protectorate  of  Russia,  De- 

It  is  nearly  covered  with  mountains  of  volcanic  metrius  to  be  Uie  hereditary  sovereign,  lad 

origin,  the   highest  summit  ot  which  is  the  to  fumiflli  to  the  czar^s  expedition  aguost 

Plomb  de  Cantal.    The  climate  is  severe,  the  Turkey  a  contingent  of  10,000  men.   The  eo- 

snow  generally  lying  on  the  mountains  for  sev-  terprise,  however,  was  not  successfoL    The 

eral  months  together.    Ohestnuts  are  the  sta-  czar  was  forced  to  retreat,  but  declined  to 

pie  article  of  food  for  many  inhabitants,  who  surrender  Demetrius,  who  followed  him  to 

live  also  on  buckwheat,  rye,  and  potatoes;  the  Bussia,  where  he  received  extensive donuunsia 

wealthy  classes  alone  use  wheat.  The  agricultural  the  Ukraine,  with  the  right  of  soverdgnty  ore 

portion  of  the  department  is  on  a  level  plateau  them,  and  with  the  rank  of  a  prince  of  tbe  ^ 

between  Murat  and  St  Flour;    very   small  sian  empire.  He  was  also  made  privy  coancilki, 

parcels  of  arable  land  being  found  in  the  moun-  and  in  1720  accompanied  the  czar  on  bis  cxj^ 

tainons  region.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  dition  to  Persia,  but  illness  compelled  bim  la 

E resent  fine  pastures  and  meadows,  where  large  return.    He  aided  in  the  establishment  of  tbt 

erds  of  cattle  are  kept  during  the  summer,  academy  of  St  Petersburg,  and  was  a  member 

Large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  pro-  of  the  kindred  institution  at  Berlin.   He  wjb 

duced.    There  are  a  few  factories  of  coarse  proficient  in  11  languages,  and  the  antbor  d 

woollens  and  linens,  coarse  lace,  copper  and  many  works  on  Turkey,  Moldavia,  and  tt 

brass,  paper-mills,  &c.    Many  natives  of  the  Mohammedan   religion,    the^  best  known  of 

department   annually  emigrate   in   search  of  which  is  his  history  Qn  Latin)  of  tbe  grovtb 

employment    These  are  generally  known  as  and  decay  of  the  Ottoman  empire.— Asrioonra, 

Auvergnats,  and  distinguished  by  industry  and  or  OoNSTAimNB  DEMsmnrB,  a  Bnsdan  ^^ 

a  saving  disposition.   Pop.  m  1856.  247,665.  and  statesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  boro  ia 

OANTALUPO,  a  town  of  Naples,  province  Constantinople  in  1709,  died  in  Paris  in  1744. 

of  Sannio  or  Mdlise,  memorable  for  a  French  He  was  carefully  educated  in  St  Petersbv; 

victory  over  the  Neapolitans  in  1798,  and  for  took  for  some  time  a  prominent  part  in  m^- 

a  destructive  earthquake,  in  which  many  Uvea  ical  affiiirs,  ofiSciated  as  Bussian  ambassador  it 

were  lost,  in  1805.  various  courts  of  Europe,  and  gained  distinctwi 

CANTATA,  a    somewhat   elaborate  vocal  by  his  diplomatic,  but  still  more  by  bis  litenir 

composition,  ordinarily  written   for  a  single  achievements.  Among  his  most  noted  works  v« 

voice,  with  a  thorough  bass,  and  comprising  his  Bussian  translations  from  the  classics,  ana jui 

recitative  and  air.    Its  invention  has  been  as-  8  books  of  satires,  which  exerted  a  great  imc* 

cribed  to  Barbara  Strozzi,  a  Venetian  lady,  in  ence  on  the  development  of  Bussian  Doe<z7,ftw 

the  18th  century,  and  also  to  Giaoomo  Cans-  have  been  translated  into  French  and  QenDao- 
simi,  pontifical  chapelmaster,  about  1650.    It       CANTEBBUBT,  a  city  of  Kent,  in  Eo^ 

ori^ally    assumed  the  form   of  an   opera^  on  theriver  Stour.55  m.oyroad,  81bjrailv&/ 

with  voice  parts  and  accompaniments  of  violins  from  London.    Tne  city  has  no  commena^  ^* 

and  other  instruments,  but  was  subsequently  manufacturing  position.   It  is  one  of  tbe  mari^ 

restricted  to  a  few  melodies,  interspersed  witn  of  the  rich  agricultural  conntv  of  Kent,  s^^ 

recitative,  and  adapted  to  a  single  voice.  a  large  quantity  of  produce  is  dieposed  of  bert 

CANTEEN  (Tr.  caniine\  a  small  wooden  or  A  local  trade  \g  also  carried  on  with  tte  sar- 

tin  vessel,  used  by  soldiers  to  carry  liquors,  rounding  district    Among  the  public  bolMii^ 

cooked  victuals^  &o. ;  also  a  little  coffer  or  chest  beside  the  churches  and  the  charitable  t^»^ 

for  holding  an  ofiloer's  eating  and  other  uten-  lishments,  are  the  gnildhalL  markets,  ^^ 

sils;    and,  lastly,  a  tmblio  house  licensed  in  com  and  hop  exchange,  ana  the  pbilosopu)^ 

British  garrisons  for  the  use  of  the  soldiery.  museum.     There  is  a  cavalry  barrack  wir  ^ 

CANTEMIB,  DKMEraros,  hospodar  of  Mol-  city.    Its  prindpal  celebrity  is  derived  from  » 

davia,  bom  Oct  26,  1678.  died  Aug.  23, 1728.  historical  association^  and  from  its  being  tu 

His  father,  Constantine.  lield  the  same  office  metropolitan  see  of  all  England.    ^^^^{! 

from  1685  to  1693,  and  his  brother,  Antiochus,  isted  in  the  time  of  the  Bomans,  ^^^.<f^f 

from  1695  to  1701.  Demetrius  having  spent  the  Durrovemum  (from  the  ancient  ^"™*Jl 

early  part  of  his  life  in  Turkey,  where  he  ac-  wher).    It  was  the  capital  of  the  Saxon  W^ 

quired  not  only  a  high  reputation  for  literary  of  Kent,  and  it  was  here  that  Augustinebapww 

attainments,  but  also  for  militwy  and  political  Ethelbert  and  10,000  of  his  Saxons.    J^^ 

ability,  assisted  in  the  overthrow  of  Bassaraba,  cathedral,  which  was  restored  and  ^**|JJ^ 

the  hoefpodar  of  Wallachia,  ana  could  only  be  during  the  present  century,  and  now  preNOUOw 
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of  thd  most  beantiftil  interion  in  England,  was  color. — Gantharides  are  imported  from  the  conn- 
bailt  in  1 130.  The  great  tower  is  of  remarkable  tries  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  St.  Peters- 
beaotj.  The  windows  are  of  painted  glass,  and  burg.  The  Russian  flies,  which  may  be  dis- 
the  colors  are  exceedinglj  rich.  The  length  of  tinffnished  from  others  by  their  superior  size 
this  noble  stmctnre  is  514  feet^  extreme  breadth  and  peculiar  copper  hue,  are  the  most  esteemed. 
71  feet  The  crypts  beneath  are  considered  to  In  the  larv89  atate  the  cantharides  live  in  the 
be  the  finest  in  England,  and  contain  several  ground  upon  the  roots  of  plants.  The  flies  of 
chapelL  The  cathedral  was  founded  by  Arch-  southern  Europe  usually  swarm  upon  the  trees 
bishop  Lanfranc,  completed  by  Ansehn,  and  in  May  or  June,  selecting  such  as  the  white 
consecrated  by  Archbishop  Corbel,  in  presence  popkr,  privet^  aui,  elder,  &c.  The  early  mom- 
of  Henry  L  of  England.  David,  king  of  Scotland,  ing  is  the  proper  time  for  collecting  them,  when 
and  all  the  English  bishoos.  Augustin  was  the^  are  in  a  torpid  state,  and  wiU  easily  let  go 
the  first  archbishop,  and  oied  here  between  their  hold.  Persons  protected  with  masks  and 
601  and  614.  The  celebrated  archbishop,  gloves  beat  the  trees,  and  tlie  flies  fall  upon  a 
Thomas  &  Becket,  was  murdered  before  the  finen-cloth  spread  to  receive  them.  They  are 
high  altar  m  1170.  There  are  numerous  mon-  then  deprived  of  life  by  being  exposed  to  the 
oments  in  the  cathedral;  among  others  those  steam  of  hot  vinegar.  This  method  of  destroy- 
to  the  memory  of  Henry  lY.  and  of  the  Black  ing  them  dates  back  to  the  times  of  Dioscorides 
Prince.  There  are  several  other  fine  old  and  Pliny.  When  dry  they  are  carefully  packed, 
chorches  in  Oanterbury,  one  of  the  most  inter-  If  kept  in  air-tight  vessels,  they  will  retain  their 
estlng  of  which  is  St  MartinV  In  St  Dun-  properties  for  many  years ;  but  if  exposed,  they 
stones  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  will  soon  putrefy,  particularly  if  reduced  to 
found  in  1835,  which  had  been  buried  by  his  powder.  For  this  reason  they  should  be  kept 
daughter.  There  are  also  various  architectural  whole  until  wanted  for  use.  Being  then  pow- 
rehcs  of  psst  ages.  One  of  the  most  interesting  deredand  mixed  with  ointment  or  lard,  they 
of  these^  the  great  Augustin  monastery,  long  make  a  valuable  preparation  for  blistering 
used  as  a  brewery,  has  been  redeemed  from  its  plasters.  Care  is  required  in  its  application,  as 
modem  uses  by  the  munificence  of  a  pri-  troublesome  sores,  and  erysipelatous  infiom- 
vate  individual,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who  mations  are  apt  to  follow  its  use.  Internally 
purchased  it,  and  presented  it  to  the  church  administered,  the  medicine  acts  as  a  stimulant, 
as  a  missioxiary  college,  def^ying  the  ex-  principally  upon  the  urinary  and  genital  organs; 
jpense  of  the  restorations  and  enlargements,  its  use  is  attended  with  danger,  as  it  acts  in 
There  are  several  educational  establishments  large  doses  as  a  powerful  and  highly  irritating 
in  the  city ;  the  grammar-school,  an  endowed  poison. 

school  attached  to  the  cathedral,  the  na-  OANTHABIDnT,  a  principle  derived  from 
tional  British  and  infant  schools,  a  blue  coat  and  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  cantharides  in- 
&  gray  coat  school.  There  are  also  numerous  sect  It  was  discovered  in  1810  by  Robiquet 
charitable  institutions.  There  is  a  fine  hospitaL  When  the  strong  solution  is  set  aside,  tiie  can- 
Bj  the  liberality  of  another  private  individual,  tharidin  separates  in  crystals  like  plates  of 
Alderman  Simmonds,  a  field,  called  the  Dane  mica  or  spermaceti.  These  are  volatilized  by 
John,  containing  a  high  mound,  was  laid  out|  heat  and  pass  off  in  white  vapors,  which  con- 
find  converted  into  a  very  pleasant  garden  for  dense  in  adcular  crystals.  JBeing  soluble  in 
public  use.  The  borough  of  Canterbniy  is  gov-  ether,  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  blistering 
emed  by  6  aldermen,  1  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  papen,  and  llie  principle  being  extracted,  the 
18  councillors,  and  returns  2  members  to  the  flies  are  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  the  genu- 
hoQse  of  commons.    Pop.  in  1851, 18,898.  ine  article. 

CANTHARIDES   (Gr.  Ktu4apts,  a  beetie),  CANTIOLE&  or  Sona  ov  Solomon  (Shir- 

ooleopterooB  insects  of  several  species,  made  kathirim  in  Hebrew,  the  aaiia  ro>v  curiutr»y  of 

use  (tf  in  medicine.    The  most  preferred  is  the  the    Septuagint^    the    Cantieum    Canticorum 

eantharii   ^mcatoria^  a  foreign  fly,  procured  of  the  Yulgate),  the  4tii  book  of  the  Hagi- 

tnostly  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  to  ographa,  and  the  1st  of  the  so-called  Megilloth, 

some  extent  in  all  the  temperate  regions  of  has  its  name  of  Song  of  Songs  from  the  superior 

Earope  and  western  Ana.  A  species  called  the  beauty  of  its  language  and  poetry.    In  a  num- 

C,  tiUaUi^   or  potato-fly,  is   common   upon  berof  dialogues  and  soliloquies,  written  in  most 

the  potato  plant  of  the  ITnited  States ;  it  is  hmmonious  verses,  it  give^  a  glowing  descrip- 

moch  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  foreign  fly,  tion  of  tiie  tender,  chaste,  and  faithful  love,  as 

and  is  by  many  regarded  as  equally  efiSoient  It  well  as  of  the  beauty  of  two  lovers  betrothed, 

is  even  adopted  in  the  pharmacopoeias  as  oflSl-  or    bride  and  bridegroom ;    of  rural   scenes 

dnal.    Other  species,  too,  are  known  in  this  among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  and  HermozL 

country,  and  are  in  some  parts  of  it  exceedingly  among  the  hiUs  and  vineyards  of  Engedi,  and 

abtindant    The  potato-flies  appear  on  the  ^ant  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem  and  Thirza ;  and  of 

in  the  mornings  and  evenings  of  August    Dur*  love  itself^  sweeter  than  wine,  more  fi'agrant 

ing  the  day  they  disappear  in  the  earth.    They  than  ointments,  which  cannot  be  bought,  nor 

are  collected  by  shaking  them  off  into  a  basin  quenched  by  waters,  nor  drowned  by  floods.    It 

of  hot  water.     They  are  from  ^  U>  \  ot  hn,  is  ascribed  to  Solomon,  whose  palaces,  gardens, 

inch  ia  length,  and  of  a  shining  golden  green  chariots,  horses^  guards,  and  wives  are  men- 
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tioned,  enbanoingbjrtihe  contrast,  the  ohanns  of  and  Ohiist,  or  as  the  oonneotton  between  tbi 

calm  raral  life,  fall  of  song,  innocence,  and  love,  divine  and  hnman  nature,  acoording  to  views 

In  regard  to  its  form,  its  plot^  aod  the  order  of  cnrrent  in  the  ohnroh.    Aben  £01,  a  Jewish 

its  parts,  as  well  as  to  its  subject,  it  has  been  philosopher  of  the  12th  ceotory,  finds  in  the 

yanoasly  classified   by  ancient  and   modem  book  the  hopes  of  redemption  for  oppresnd 

writers;  byOrigen.  in  the  preface  to  his  com-  Israel;   Reiser,  the  restoration  of  the  jfosuo 

ments,  as  an  epiUiaiamiam  in  the  form  of  a  dra-  law  by  Zembbabel  and  Ezra ;  Hng,  an  tttempt 

ma,  which  is  also  tbe  opinion  of  Lowth  and  Hi-  made  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  to  rennite  the 

chaelis;  by  Bossnet  as  a  regnlar  pastoral  drama  remnant  of  tbe  10  tribes  to  Jndah;  othen, 

of  7  acts,  giving  the  scenes  of  7  days,  of  which  the  love  of  wisdom ;  the  alchemists,  even  tbe 

the  last  is  the  Sabbath ;  by  others  as  a  collection  seardi  for  the  philosopher's  stone.    Dr.  Ktaeb^ 

of  songs  or  idyls.    Dr.  Adam  Glarke  regards  it  bamn,  of  Oracow,  brings  the  book  down  to  the 

as  a  poem  sui  generUy  composed  for  the  enter-  time  of  Hadrian,  finds  in  it  the  last  ontbre&kof 

tainment  of  marriage  guests.     Its  canonicity  Jewish  patriotism  and  love  of  Bberty,  indin 

has  also  been  a  matter  of  controversy ;  it  seems  the  harai  bather  the  monntaios  of  Bethar,  n 

to  have  been  in  question  with  the  Jews  at  the  herocially  defended  by  Bar-Ookeba.    Beade 

time  of  the  Hishna.    Theodore  of  Mopsuestl»,  the  authors  above  mentioned^'who  havewritta 

the  friend  of  St.  Ohrysostom,  attackea  it  most  upon   the  Oanticles,  the  names  of  Erasmo^ 

vehemently  with  arguments  derived  fh>m  the  Le  Olero,  BosenmtUler,  HehhorUf  Jahn,  De 

erotic  character  of  the  book,  and  was  severely  Wette,  Ewald,  Bobinson,  and  Stuart,  most  be 

condemned  for  his  attacks.    Origen,  who  is  said  mentioned,  as  weU  as  those  of  Mendelasolm  and 

to  have  written  10  books  of  comments  on  Dr.  J.  Mason  Good,  who  have  publi^ed  adni- 

the  Oanticles,  containing  no  less  than  20,000  rable  translations.    Of  those  of  Jerome  onlj 

verses,  and  his  admirer  Jerome,  are  among  its  one  is  extant. 

most  prominent  defenders,  supported  by  the  OANTIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  the  dii- 

circumstance  that  the  booK  is  contained  in  aU  triot  in  Britain  whidb  nearly  comeponded  to 

the  Hebrew  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  trans-  the  present  coun^  of  Kent    The  inhabitants 

latioDs  of  the  Septua^t,  of  Symmachus  the  {Cantii)  were  spoken  of  by  OsBsar  as  being  the 

Jew,  and  of  Aquila,  ana  is  mentioned  in  the  most  most  dvilized  of  the  native  British  tribes, 

ancient  catalogues  of  the  church,  commencing  OANTO  FEBMO  (It  firm  song),  a  torn 

with  that  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  who  lived  applied  in  ancient  churoh  music  to  the  sunple 

in  the  2d  century,  though  not  expressly  by  chants  or  melodies  sung  without  acoompim- 

Josephus.    Modern  criticism  has  also  qneetioned  ment,  or  only  harmonized  with  ootSTes.  In 

the  authorship  of  King  Solomon,  and  sevens  such  composilaons  the  notes  are  of  tbe  wm 

Aramaic  words,  the  yod  in  the  word  David,  and  length,  and  the  stmcture  of  the  music  is  of  tba 

the  abbreviation  of  the  relative  asher,  dec.,  nave  simplest  Mud.     After  the  invention  of  ocmo* 

been  quoted  as  evidences  against  the  generally  terpoint,  the  melody  was  harmoniied  with  dot* 

accepted  antiquity  of  the  book,  though  none  of  skill  and  effect,  and  to  each  improved  tpe^ 

these  is  conclusive.    But  no  subject^  excited  of  vocal  composition  the  name  of  eanta  ^ 

more  and  livelier  controversies,  or  has  been  a  rato^  or  figured  singing,  was  given,  to  distis* 

source  of  more  learned  and  contradictory  dis-  guish  it  from  the  canto  jTermo, 

quisition  and  scrutiny,  than  the  question  of  the  OANTON,  a  town  of  Oantoi(  townshlA  •B|> 

literal  or  allegoric  and  mystic  sense  of  the  the  seat  of  Justice  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio.  It » 

bo(^.    Many  modem  critics  both  among  Jews  beantiftjdly  situated  on  an  excellent  miU-atieso 

and  Ohristians,  not  unsupported  by  the  opinions  called  Nimishillen  creek,  in  the  midst  of  ue 

of  ancient  and  grave  authorities,  contend  for  finest  wheat-growing  district  in  the  state;  iw 

the  literal  sense.    They  also  widely  differ  in  the  since  the  e<Nnpletion  of  the  Ohio  and  FeBsefl- 

interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  object  of  the  vania  railroad  from  Pittsburg  to  &is  pi^.^ 

book.    These  writers  account  for  its  reception  1852,  has  increased  wonderfully  in  size  sad  m- 

into  the  canon  on  the  ground  of  its  praise  of  portance.    Bituminous  coal  and  limestooe  aie 

faithful  love,  of  conjugal  affection,  and  the  chas-  found  in  the  vicinity.    In  1852,  the  town  C0i^ 

tity  of  monogamy,  or  of  a  misunderstanding  of  tained  8  iron  founderies,  8  woollen  &otories,J 

the  collectors.  The  more  ancient  opinion,  on  the  gun-barrel  factories,  a  bank,  an  academy,  via 

other  hand,  which  is  alone  regarded  as  ortho-  4  newspaper  offices.     Pop.  in  1653  estimsM 

dox  in  both  church  and  synagogue,  defends  the  at  from  8,000  to  4,000. 

allegorical,  rdigious,  and  sacred  character  of  the  OANTON,  a  city  of  Ohina  0^  ^^  T^v^ 

songs.    Thus,  on  the  one  side  the  subject  is  the  118^  14'  £.),  the  chief  emporium  of  the  mp«^ 

loveofa shepherd,  ofayouthful  king,  dEO.,  and  the  and  snperor  in  population  and  wealth  ^^^J^ 

beloved  is  a  shepherdess,  an  Ethiopian  princess,  other  native  Asiatic  commercial  dty.  ^  '^^P^ 

or,  according  to  Grotius  and  others,  the  oaughter  to  the  value  of  its  trade,  it  ranks  in  the  ^^P^ 

of  Pharaoh,  wife  of  Solomon ;  while,  on  the  other  to  Calcutta.    It  was,  till  1849,  the  sole  Mtrep« 

side,  love  appears  as  a  spiritual  affection,  as  the  of  European  commerce  with  CSiinaj  and  ittccni- 

love  of  the  God  of  Israel  for  his  chosen  but  merdal  distinction  has  been  attributed  mfiwj 

abandoned  people,  according  to  the  Chaldee  par-  to  the  advantages  derived  from  this  h»t«i«2"*; 

aphrast,  the  rabbis,  and  even  Luther;  of  Christ  but  a  carefiil  study  of  its  portion  sin  ^ 

for  the  church,  between  the  soul  of  the  bdiever  sources,  and  of  the  enterprise  of  its  people  ^^ 
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lead  to  8  different  oonolndon.    It  is  the  chief  rich  YtSiej  whioh  fonns  thebackgroand  of  Can- 

entrepot  of  tiieoommeroe  of  Ohina  with  Japan,  ton  are  tapped  at  innnmerable  points  hy  arti- 

Sivn,  Goohia  China,  and  the  islands  of  the  fioial  oondaits,  forming  a  net- work  of  irrigation 

Italaj  archipelago.    The   Cantonese   are  the  and  water  coinmonication,  for  surpassing  any 

nri]K»pal  fiuiners  of  sogar  estates  and  mines  in  thing  of  similar  character  in  an/  other  country. 

Stflm^and  through  their  ingenuity  and  energy  The  aspect  of  the  landscape,  beheld  from  Uie 

the  iron  ore  found  so  abundantly  in  that  coun-  fortifications  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  is  ezceed- 

trj  has  been  rendered  available;  they  are  the  ingly  picturesque.    Far  away  among  the  beau- 

manofaoturers  and  traders  of  Cochin  China,  tiral  verdure  and  shrubbery  of  the  plain,  you 

aodinJaya,Snmatra,Bomeo,  Celebes,  and  other  behold  the  gilded  masts  of  Junks  gUdmg  in 

great  islands  of  the  eastern  seas,  we  find  the  all  directions,  intermingled  with  the  pointed 

Chinese,  four-fifths  of  whom  are  from  Canton,  roo&  of  Tillages  and  the  spires  of  pagodas. 

engaged  as  diief  directors  of  coffee  culture,  solo  This  beauty  of  distant  Chinese  scenery  does  not 

miners  of  tin,  the  cultivators  of  spices,  the  appear   in  the  approach  to  Canton,  and  the 

chief  pNoddlers  among  the  semi-civilized  people  traveller  who  for  the  first  time  passes  through 

of  the  interior,  and  we  leading  bankers  of  the  the  great  delta  or  archipelago  below  the  city, 

Eoropeaa  cities;  they  are  also  the  principal  is  disappointed  by  the  aspect  of  the  slu^^psh 

carriers  of  tiie  inter-insular  and  coastwise  trade,  stream,  the  low  mud  banks,  and  the  dead  tree- 

This  was  as  much  the  case  8  centuries  ago  as  it  less  level  lying  beyond.    Large  foreign  vessels 

is  at  this  day.    Barbosa  saw  in  1611  the  great  must  come  to  anchor  at  Whampoa,  12  m.  below 

mart  of  UaJacca  crowded  with  their  junks,  the  city,  and  to  this  point  they  are  guided  by 

laden  ^th    silks,  porcelain,   saltpetre,  iron,  the  famous  9  story  pagoda  of  Whampoa.  From 

pearls,  toys,  and  incense ;  taking  in  return  pep-  thence  you  proceed  to  the  city  in  a  sampan, 

per,  coral  cotton,  opium,  and  various  drugs  and  or  **  dollar  boat"  rthe  name  derived  from  the 

gonisL    The  greiat  junk   fleet,  compoMd   of  chai^),  passing  the  Boca  Tigris,  upon  which 

vessels  ranging  fromSOO  to  1,000  tons  burden,  are  situated  thns  Bogue  forts,  which  extend 

which  lies  opposite  the  European  hongs  at  their  white  walls  to  the  summits  of  the  hills 

Canton,  contributes  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  on  Great  Tiger  island.    About  4  m.  from  the 

city  than  the  European  fleets  which  anchor  at  city  is  anchored  the   '*  boat  town,."  or   the 

Whampoa.      The  junk  fleet   bears   annuaDy  40,000  covered  river  boats,  which  are  the  con- 

30,000  emigrants  to  Asiatic  continental  and  in-  stant  homes  of  the  half  million  of  Tankia,  that 

solar  ports.    There  are  several  Canton  corro-  strange,  amphibious,  pariah  race  of  China,  who 

spondents  atBatavia,  Singapore,  and  Bangkok,  are  never  permitted  to  enter  into  cities;  who 

each  worth  from  $8,000,000  to  $13,000,000.  subsist  by  fishing,  and  various  singular  occupa- 

When  we  regwd  the  position  of  Canton,  we  tions,  such  as  the  rearing  of  myriads  of  ducks, 

find  that,  thon^  more  remote  from  the  sea  of  puppies,  cats,  and  rats  for  the  epicures  of 

than  its  northern  commercial  rivals,  Shang-  Canton;  and  who  also  recruit  the  piratical 

hai,  Ningpo,  and  Foo-choo,  it  is  very  favorably  sampans,  which  infest  the  mouth  of  tiie  Can- 

ffitnated  to  take  advantage  of  the  monsoons  ton  river  and  almost  every  portion  of  the  coast, 

that  waft  its  iunks  to  tiie  ports  of  S.  E.  Asia.  The  Tankia  fieet  is  a  home  for  the  city's  swarm 

Its  position  K>r  ioteroal  trade  is  also  highly  of  prostitutes,  and  it  sends  forth  its  painted 

&Torable,  ritnated   upon  the  Choo-kiang  or  fioating  dens  to  visit  the  European  and  Ameri- 

'Peari  river,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Pe-  can  ships.    Between  this  fioating  city  of  out- 

luang  and  Yuh-kiang.    The  river  Pe  fiowing  casts  and  the  point  of  landing  at  the  foreign 

X^  and  the  Tub.  or  western  stream,  with  quarter  is  the  anchorage  of  the  great  junks  en- 

their  confluents,  which  have  deep  waters  and  a  gaged  in  foreign  Asiatic  trade.  The  foreign  quar- 

gentie  current,  are  navigable  throughout  the  ter,  with  its  handsome  8  story  edifices,  presents  a 

whole  extent  of  the  rich  provinces  of  Quan^  striking  contrast  to  the  low,  dingy,  tent-like 

see  and  Quang-tong,  of  which  latter  Canton  is  dweUiufiis  of  the  Chinese.    This  quarter  com- 

the  capital,  and  derives  its  name,  tiirough  Eu-  prises  about  4  acres  of  ground,  2  of  which,  on 

ropean  corruption  of  the  language,  from  this  the  Water  side,  are  laid  out  in  walks,  planted 

province,  dtbough  its  proper  native  name  is  with  shrubbery  and  ornamental  trees,  in  the 

Hong-<^ioo-foo,  or  the  *'rearl  City  of  Com-  centre  of  which  stands  an  English  church.  The 

mtfce.**    The   products   of  the   rich   valley  esplanade  immediately  within  the  sea  wall, 

bounded  by  the  Mey-ling,  Tung-ling,  Ya-shan,  which  is  an  agreeable  promenade  in  the  cool  of 

and  Lo-fen-shan  ranges  of  mountains,  area  the  morning  and  afternoon,  is  called  Respon- 

150,000  sq.  m.,  pop.  60,000,000,  have  no  other  dentia  Wal£  and  is  the  chief  resort  for  recrea- 

market  but  Canton,  and  before  the  establish-  tion  of  the  European  and  American  residents. 

ment  of  Shanghai  as  a  port  of  foreign  entry,  the  The  inland  half  of  the  quarter  is  occupied  by  the 

products  of  the  Yang-tse  valley  and  popidous  factories  or  hongs  and  residences  of  Europeans^ 

Po-yang  lake  basin  were  brought  down  the  whose  fiags,  hoisted  daily,  display  8  or  9  dif- 

Kan  river  to  Nanngan;    thence  by   portage  ferent    nationalities,      when     a    respectable 

through  a  pass  in  the  Mey-ling  mountains,  24  stranger  arrives  here  with  letters  of  intro- 

iQ-,  to  Nann-htdng,  a  considerable  town  at  the  duction,  he  is  generally  received  and  hospita- 

head  of  navigation  of  the  Pe,  and  tiience  down  bly    entertained    at    the   mansions    of    the 

to  Canton.    The  natonil  water  ways  of  the  merchants,  especially  the  English  and  Ameri- 
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can,   who    have    generallj  oommerdal    and  are  ever  seen  standing  in  tbedocn^-wtyB  of  tM 

dwelling  establishments  at  Hacao  and  Hong  establishments,  and,   in  an  amusing  JombU 

Kong.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  less  fortn-  of  mongrel  English  and  Portagaeee.  most  per- 

nate  European  stranger  there  are  a  couple  of  tinaciously  solicit  the  attention  of  toe  pusing 

hotels,  condacted   on  semi-European   princi-  European.    The  Oantonese  shopkeeper  exteodi 

pies;  that  is,  Chinese  in  service^  chamber  accom-  a  liberal  hospitality  to  lus  customen;  beil- 

modation,  and  filth,  and  European  in  diet ;  but  ways  has  a  refreshing  cup  of  tea  to  prcMot,  or 

to  the  curiobs  and  hardy  trayeller,  the  hotel  of  wine  and  other  refreshments;  and  if  his  d- 

Acowo    affords  a   far  better  opportunity  for  vilities  and  larsesses  fail  to  secure  a  pnrchuer, 

*  acquiring    a  knowledge   of  the   people   and  he  parts  with  his  visitor  with  the  same  iinfiil* 

city  than  a  residence  at  one  of  the  princely  ing  politeness  with  which  he  reoeiTed  \m, 

hongs.   Though  the  Oantonese  have  been  repre-  This  disposition  marks  the  Canton  trader  is  d 

sented  as  being  of  all  Ohinese  the  most  hostile  parts  of  Asia.     Provisions  of  all  kinds  ire 

to  strangers,  yet  it  has  been  the  experience  abundant  and  cheap  in  Canton;  and  few  luge 

of  several  inteUigent  travellers,  that  a  courteous  cities  can  compare  with  it  in  point  of  salobrity. 

and  cheerful  deportment  has  always  secured  The  innumerable  children  that  encumber  tht 

immunity  from  insult  in  visiting  portions  of  the  narrow  pathways,  and  crowd  almost  erery  cltj    , 

city  dist&nt  from  the  foreign  quarter ;  and  even  canal  boat,  attest  the  wholesomeness  of  the    j 

rambles  with  ladies  in  company  have  been  ex-  climate.    This  swarming  life  seems  to  floorisb 

tended  without  molestation  through  the  conn-  amid  an  astonishing  amount  of  dirt :  the  thoi* 

try,  around  the  fortifications  of  the  walled  city  sands  of  women  who  wade  in  the  nlthy  nnt- 

proper.    The  walls  are  80  feet  high,  15  feet  mudatlow  water,  in  quest  of  various  moUtififa^ 

thick  at  the  base,  narrowing  towara  the  top,  have  eadi  generally  a  child  suspended  at  tbec 

built  of  oblong  blocks  of  sandstone,  from  1  to  backs ;  and  this  burden  seems  to  be  an  invui* 

2  feet  in  length  and  thickness,  though  some  able  appendage  of  a  Tankia  woman,  who,  a 

portions  are  partially  of  brick.    This  circum-  she  sculls  her  sampan  along,  flaps  from  side  bi 

vallation  forms  an  enclosure  7  m.  in  extent,  and  ude  the  head  of  her  comical-looking  little  off* 

is  entered  on  different  sides  by  12  great  gates ;  spring.    This  teeming  hive  of  the  honum  noe 

4  of  which  are  called  partition  gates,  being  in  sends  forth  annually  about  40,000  trading  id- 

that  portion  of  the  wall  which  separates  the  venturers  and  laboring  coolies  to  different  pirts 

city  proper  from  the  suburbs,  or  portion  ac-  of  Asia,  and  of  the  latter  lately  to  Aostnliit 

cessible   to  foreigners.     The  walled  city,  as  California,  South  America,  and  the  West  lodiee. 

viewed  from  a  commanding  height  outside,  is  The  temperature  ranges  from  75°  to  90^  F.  b^ 

little  else  than  a  rusty,  irr^ular,  concave  plain  tween  June  and  August,  and  50^  to  80*  in  Ju. 

of  tiled  roofs,  corners  of  jutting  angles  and  and  Feb.    Snow  feU  in  the  city  in  Feb.  163i, 

horns,  red  flag  posts  in  pairs  before  the  man-  but  had  never  before  been  seen  by  a  li^ 

darins'  houses,  and  towering  above  all,  widely  inhabitant.    Host  of  Uie  rain  fiills  in  liaf  uA 

separated,  2  ffreat  pagodas.    One  of  these  is  June,  but  in  much  less  quantity  than  do^  * 

160  feet,  and  the  other  170  feet  high.    There  rainy  season  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Inditf 

are  124  josh  houses,  or  small  temples,  in  the  peninsula.    The  S.  W.  monsoon  causes  adeir 

city  and  suburbs.    The  streets,  about  600  in  sky,  and.  brings  a  refreahiog  and  inrigontio^ 

number,  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  never  air  from  Oct  to  Jan.    A  good  deal  of  vor 

designed  to  permit  a  European  wheeled  vehicle  healthiness  is  complained  (»   in  the  fore^ 

to  pass,  as  they  barely  afford  a  passage  for  tiie  quarter,  especially  among  the  ladies;  bnt  thi5 

palanquins  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  a  couple  must  be  attributed  to  their  luxurious  andhea^ 

of  men,  the  only  means  of  conveyance  for  those  European  diet^  and  to  the  entire  abeenoe  of 

who  are  not  pedestrians.    All  goods  are  trans-  suitable   exercise.— The   first  interoontse  ci 

ported  on  the  shoulders  of  porters,  who  are  Europeans  with  this  city  was  in  1617|  wha 

to  bo  found  in  such  immense   numbers,  and  Emanuel  of  Portugal  sent  S  ships  of  war  to 

offer  thoir  services  at  such  low  rateS|  that  the  accompany  an  ambassador,  who  went  to  Feoa 

cost   of  the   maintenance  of  horses  and  ve-  and  obtained  permission  for  his  flOTemmeni^ 

hides  is  evidently  unnecessary  amid  this  swarm-  establish  a  trading  post  near  Cantoo,  whi^ 

ing  population,  which  is  estimated  variously  at  was  ultimately  fixed  at  Macao.    In  IM  v* 

1,000,000  and  1,500,000,  and.  including   the  English  failed  in  an  attempt  to  open  tnde 

gopulation  of  the  boat  town,  perhaps  exceeds  the  there.    In  1684  they  made  another  atteDpt 

ktter  estimate.     Each  street  is  genenJly  ap-  with  a  greater  number  of  ships;  but  theexp^ 

propriated  to  some  particular  branch  of  trade  dition  was  abortive  throngh  the  machinyo|^ 

or   handicraft;    one   is   called  Looking-glass  of  the  Portuguese.    Hie  persereranoe  or  tbe 

street,  another  Ouriosity  street,  and  another  English  finalhr  gained  for  tnem  a  soperior  po* 

Egg  street,  where  the  singular  spectacle  is  be-  sition  in  the  European  trade  with  Canton,  vhtcn 

held  of  millions  of  eggs,  chiefly  ducks*  eggS|  they  still  maintain.  Their  importi  in  1842,  before 

which  are  prepared  for  preservation,  and  form  the  opening  of  other  ports  to  foreign  trade,  were 

an  item  in  the  foreign  Asiatic  trade,  as  well  as  about  $17,500,000  of  British  manuftctnrei^ 

in  the  home  consumption.    The  proprietors  of  $18,000,000  of  colonial  produce;  with  exjp«JJ» 

the  various  shops  are  noted  for  an  unusual  de-  valued  at  $19,000,000,  of  which  tH^"^ 

gree  of  suavity.  When  not  engaged  withm,  they  was  of  tea.    The  United  States  rank  next  v> 
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Gnat  Britain  in  oommerdiil  importance  at  and  receive  their  cargoes  at  Wbampoa,  a  place 

Canton.    The  enterprisiDg  merchants  of  Balem  12  m.  lower.    At  a  point  about  40  m.  below 

were  pioneers  of  this  trade,  commenced  at  Canton  the  riyer  takes  the  Dame  of  Boca  Tigris, 

great  risk  amid  the  dangers  and  yicissitades  of  CANTU,  Cxsabx,  an  Italian  historian,  poet, 

Uie  war  of  the  reyolntion ;  and  this  commerce  and  philosopher,  born  in  Brisio,  Sept  5, 1805, 

in  1655  gave  emplojment  to  90,000  tons  of  educated  at  Sondrio  in  the  Yaltellina,  where 

shipping,  taking  to  Canton  $2,760,000  of  Ameri-  he  taught  belles-lettres  at  a  youthful  age,  re* 

can  mann&ctures  and  produce,  chiefly  coarse  sided  afterward  in  Como,  and  next  at  AGlan 

cotton  fabrics,  lead,  and  ginseng,  and  returning  until  1848.    One  of  his  earliest  worlss,  entitled 

Tith  $1 1,000,000  of  Chinese  products,  of  which  £agumamerUi  tuUa  Storia  Lambarda  nel  Seeolo 

17,000,000  was  of  tea.— On  May  26, 1841,  the  ZVIL  (^'Lectures  on  the  History  of  Lorn- 

British,  failing  to  obtain  redress  for  certain  bardy  in  the  17th  Century"),  Svo,  Ifilan,  ap- 

grioTsnceSy  captured  the  forts  which  command  peared  in  a  second  edition  in  1842-^44^  and  con- 

^e  city,  and  oompellecl  it  to  pay  a  ransom  of  tained  libcfral   ideas   tiiat  brought  upon  the 

£6,000,000  to  saye  it  from  bombardment    In  author  the  animadversion  of  the  Austrian  gov* 

1847  the  British  again  took  possession  of  the  emment,  which  condemned  him  to  a  year's 

enter  fortifleations  of  Canton.    Again  in  combi-  imprisonment.     During   his   confinement  he 

nstioQ  with  the  French,  tliey  commenced  hoe-  composed  a  historical  romance,  entitled  Mar^ 

tiMdeS)  Not.  1857,  against  the  city,  which  they  herita  Fuaterla  ^orence,  1845),  which  has  be- 

captored  without  much  loss,  Dec.  29, 1857.    An  come  very  popular.    His  great  work,  on  which 

allied  garrison  stUl  (Sept  1858)  occupies  the  city,  his  reputation  will  chiefly  rest,  8t<ma  Urmer^ 

CANTON,  John,  an  English  savant,  bom  at  mIs  (Universal  History),  appeared  flrst  in 
Strood,  Glouoestershire,  in  1718,  died  March.  1887,  at  Turin.  It  has  been  since  revised 
22,  1772.  Eavinff  pursued  the  study  of  sci-  and  reprinted  at  Palermo  and  Naples,  and 
ence  with  so  mu<m  diligence  as  to  interest  in  translated  into  German.  A  French  transla- 
his  hehsJf  many  persons  of  eminence,  he  enter-  tion  by  Aroux  and  Lopardi,  was  published  in 
ed  as  an  assistant^  for  the  term  of  5  years,  the  Paris  in  1848.  The  greatest  proof  of  its  merit 
school  in  Spital  Eqnare,  LondoiL  and  at  the  ex-  and  success,  however,  are  8  large  editions  pub- 
pu^ion  of  that  time  succeeded  to  the  master-  lished  in  Turin ;  the  last  edition,  carefully  re- 
ship,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  which  vised  by  the  author,  reaching  85  vols.  12mo. 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1745,  the  dis-  The  work  is  divided  into  the  narrative,  followed 
oorery  of  the  Leyden  vial  turned  the  attention  by  volumes  of  documentary  hbtory,  and  va- 
ol  Canton  to  the  subject  of  electricity,  in  which  rious  illustrative  essays  by  the  author,  and  con- 
he  made  several  valuable  dLBCoveriea,  almost  dudes  with  tables  and  M)pendices  giving  a  re- 
simQltaneonaly  with  Franklin.  He  was  the  flrst  Bum6  of  the  whole  worx.  The  style  is  fredi 
person  in  England  who  verified  Franklin^s  by-  and  vigorous,  and  yet,  after  the  manner  of  his 
potheos  of  the  identity  of  dynamic  electricity  countrymen,  elegant  and  sustained.  Cantu  has 
aod  hghtning.  In  1750  he  submitted  a  paper  been  a  man  of  great  industry  and  dose  appli- 
to  the  royal  society  on  the  method  devised  by  cation,  for  although  he  uses  the  works  of  others, 
himself  of  oonstructing  artificial  magnets.  This  he  is  still  unhackneved  and  free  from  imitation, 
paper  procured  him  an  election  to  a  member-  This  great  history  is  a  monument  honorable  to 
ship  of  the  society,  and  an  award  of  a  gold  him  and  to  Italy.  He  possesses  a  critical  spirit, 
medal.  A  paper  on  the  poanble  elevation  of  and  is  fhlly  up  to  the  time  in  which  he  lives. 
7t>ckot8,  one  on  the  phenomena  of  shooting  and  in  his  juogments  on  literary  and  political 
starsy  another  on  the  dectrical  properties  of  the  characters  he  seeks  to  be  just  as  well  as  independ- 
toarmaline,  and  another  on  the  variation  of  the  ent  The  great  learning  of  Cantu  is  not  the  only 
needle,  witii  appended  observations  for  one  year,  trait  that  distinguishes  him  as  an  original  char- 
and  still  another  on  the  compressibility  of  water  acter  among  manv  of  his  countrymen  less  pro- 
with  details  of  experiments,  followed  each  found,  yet  better  known  than  he  to  the  Engli^ 
other  in  quick  succession.  This  last-mentioned  aod  American  public.  He  is  a  friend  indeed  of 
paper  brought  him,  in  1765.  a  second  medal  liberty,  and  has  suffered  as  we  have  seen  in  her 
from  the  royal  sodety.  The  last  paper  Canton  cause,  yet  he  is  a  devoted  admirer  and  practical 
ever  submitted  to  the  society,  was  to  prgve  that  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
the  luminousness  of  the  sea  arises  from  the  church.  All  these  traits  combined  give  a  ne- 
putre&ction  of  its  animal  substances.  culiar  character  to   his  history,  and  render 

CANTCN  RIVER  (Chinese  C/unhhtang^  or  it  both  interesting  and  important  His  rdi^ous 

Pearl  river),  the  lower  part  of  the  Pe-kiang,  a  lyrics  are  found  in  dl  popular  collections  of  that 

river  of  China.    It  is  navigable  inland  a  distance  kind  of  poetry,  and  are  much  esteemed  by  his 

of  over  300  m.,  flowing  through  the  provinces  countrymen.  Other  works,  for  which  he  has  ac- 

of  Qoang-toog  and  IQang-see.    Opposite  the  ouired  general  esteem,  are :  Fcmuuio  Italiano^ 

city  of  Canton,  and  for  some  Stance  below,  it  Poetiltaliani  Contemporanei,maggiorietninari 

is  filed  with  small  islands,  planted  with  rice  0' Italian  Parnassus,  Contemporary  Italian  Poets, 

and  defended  by  a  number  of  forts.    It  is  here  mbjot  and  Minor,  &c."),  Paris,  1848 ;  Storia  di 

crowded  with  shipping,  and  deep  enough  to  ad-  Como  ("Histoirof  Como**),  Milan,  1847;  Algiao^ 

mit  vessels  of  1,000  tons  burden.    The  ships  o  la  Lega  Lomharda  (^*  Aigiso,  or  the  Lombard 

of  foreign  nations,  however,  always  discharge  League'^,  Milan,  1846 ;  Letture  giovcmili  ('^Ju« 
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▼enUe  Readings*'),  4  vols.,  pttblUhod  about  tion.     He  acoordingly  disbanded  his  DsnHk 

the  same  time,  a  work  devoted  to  popular  eda-  army,  retaining  only  a  body-goard.  He  endesT- 

cation,  which  has  been  translated  into  seyeral  ored  to  blend  the  2  races  as  isr  as  possible, 

langaages,  and  has  passed  through  more  than  and  to  induce  them  to  lire  in  harmony  with 

80  editions ;  Storia  deUa  Letteratura  ItaUana  each  other.    He  erected  ohnrohea,  and  nude 

("  History  of  Italian  Llteratare").    Finally,  one  donations  to  abbeys  and  monasteries  on  the 

of  his  most  popular  works  is  the  Storia  degli  scenes  of  former  conflicts  and  massacres,  ha 

«(2^fmi(70»tOwinniC*  History  of  the  last  Hundred  witenagemote  at  Winchester,  he  compiled  a 

Tears'*).    It  was  published  first  at  Florence,  oodeof  Laws  which  is  still  extant.   IntMscode 

1851,  and  translated  into  French  by  M.  AmM6e  he  denounced  those  who  kept  up  the  pracdoe 

Ben6e   (Paris,    1858).     It   has   since   passed  of  pagan  rites  and  Buperstitions,  and  fortiede 

through  several  editions,  among  which  is  a  re^  the  sending  of  Ohristian  slaves  out  of  the  oood- 

cent  and  revised  one  issued  at  Turin.  Oantnwas  try  for  sale.    Although  Canute  generally  n- 

obliged  to  leave  Milan  at  the  time  oi  the  event-  sided  in  England,  he  made  frequent  viidta  to 

ful  insurrection  of  1848,  as  he  would  have  been  Denmark.    He  carried  with  him  on  these  oo* 

imprisoned  had  he  remained  there.     He  has  oasions  an  English  fleet,  English  misaonaries, 

nnoe  returned  to  lOlan,  where  he  is  devoted  and  English  artisans.    He  promoted  8  Eogliih- 

to  historical  and  philosophical  studie&  men  to  the  newly  erected  bishoprics  of  Souia. 

0 ANTIJ,  or  Oaotubio,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  Zeaknd,  and  Fionia.  In  1025  he  was  attacked 
pop.  6,864.  It  has  had  iron  manufactures  ever  by  the  king  of  Sweden  and  defeated ;  bot  in  the 
since  the  10th  century,  and  contains  an  ancient  night,  Earl  Gk)dwin,  at  the  head  of  the  'Eia^ 
church,  remarkable  fopa  taU  and  slender  belfry,  contingent,  surprised  the  8if  edish  camp  and  dis- 
used during  the  middle  ages  as  a  beacon.  persed  the  enemy.    His  absence  from  i)enmaii 

OANTTRE,  a  narrow  peninsuUi  of  Scotland,  and  the  bestowal  of  so  many  dignities  in  Den- 
forming  the  southern  point  of  the  county  of  mark  upon  his  English  subjects,  made  him  lo- 
Argyle.  It  is  terminated  by  a  light-house,  popular  in  that  kingdom.  To  appease  this  dir 
whose  light  is  seen  at  a  distance  of  22  m.  content^  he  left  behind  in  Denmark  his  too 

OAN UTE  THE  GREAT,  Enitd,  or  EinTT,  the  Hardicanute,  then  aged  10  years,  under  tb« 

2d  king  of  Denmark  of  that  name,  and  first  guardianship  of  his  brother-in-law  Ulf  (1086). 

Danish  king  of  England,  bom  in  the  former  m  tl\^  year  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Booe. 

country  about  995,  died  at  Shaftesbury,  in  Eng-  He  was  well  received  there  by  the  pope  Jobs, 

lahd,  in  1036.    He  was  the  son  of  Sweyn,  king  and  by  the  emperor  Conrad  H.,  who  gave  up  to 

ci  Denmark,  and  accompanied  his  fiither  in  his  the  Danish  king  all  the  country  N.  of  the  rim 

victoriouscampedgns  in  England.    Sweyn,  hav-  Eider.    From  the  pope  he  obtained  priTDegc^ 

ing  prodaimed  himself  king  of  England,  died  for  the  English  school  established  in  Booe, 

in  1014,  before  his  power  was  established,  and  and  an  abatement  of  the  sums  demanded  fioa 

appointed  Canute  his  successor  there.  The  latter  his  archbishops  for  the  paUium  ;  and  ^''^ 

was  immediately  driven  out  by  Ethelred,  the  various  princes,  relief  for  all  Enj^iah  and  Dtf- 

representative  of  the  Saxon  line,  and  fled  with  ish  pilgnms  and  merchants,  from  all  illegsl  tab 

60  ships  to  the  court  of  his  brother  Harold,  and  detentions  which  they  had  endured  on  tbor 

king  of  Denmark.    Harold  enabled  him  to  col-  route  to  Bome.    He  returned  from  BfloM  to 

lect  a  large  fleet  in  the  north  to  prosecute  his  Denmark.    In  1028  he  made  an  «>^^^^ 

cause  in  England.    He  invaded  that  countir  Norway,  expelled  Olave,  and  re^ored  BiffS 

anew  in  1015.    He  fought  many  batties  wiw  who  swore  alleg^ce  to  him.    In  1089  bsR- 

Edmund  Ironside,  who  had  succeeded  his  &ther  turned  to  England,  and  his  Danish  w^ 

Ethelred,  in  1016,  and  was  finally  victorious  at  proclaimed   Hardicanute   king  of  Deomst 

ther  battie  of  Assington.    After  this  battie,  Canute  inmiediately  returned  to  DeDiiisrk,P» 

Edmund  and  Canute  agreed  upon  a  division  of  down  the  revolt,  and  executed  the  tnitor  ub- 

the  kingdom.  To  Canute  were  assigned  Mercia  In  1081,  Canute  was  acknowledged  bog  « 

and  Northumbria,  while  the  Saxon  prince  pre-  Norway,  and  laid   daims  to  the  cro^  ^ 

served  West  and  East  Anglia.    By  the  death  of  Sweden.    On  returning  again  to  I^°^f°^.  °^ 

his  brother  Harold,  he  obtained  the  crown  of  allowed  his  son  Hardicanute  to  share  ^*^ 

Denmark  (1016).    In  the  same  year,  and  but  one  the  Danish  crown.    His  reign  is  very  MP^^ 

month  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  in   the   constitutional   history  of  i>dD^ 

partition,  Edmund  died,  and  Canute  became  Canute   issued  the   first  national  9<>''*'^ 

sole  king  of  Eneland  without  further  resistance.  Denmark,  and  published  the  first  wnttai  ew> 

He  refrained  from  murdering  the  children  of  of  Danish  law,  wherein  the  custom  «  P"T 

his  late  rival,  and  sent  them  to  his  half  brother,  vengeance  was  prohibited.  He  ^^'^^^JL 
Clave,  king  of  Sweden.  ^  He  put  awa^  his  wife,    dergy  in  tiieir  corporate  ^55^^^^*^!^^^ 

ton,  an< 

red  the ^ „ ^ „ 

that  their  children  should  succeed  to  the  throne  enough  to  equip  themselves  •*  ***. .  ^L-,  iC 
of  England.  He  made  the  greatest  exertions  pense.  From  them  sprang  the  ^^^TlL 
to  gain  the  affections  of  his  English  subjects,  to  nobility ;  they  were  tried  only JjjJf^JJj^ 
whom  his  Danish  origin  was  no  reoommenda-    and  formed  with  the  king  thehigiw  co 
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fostice.    Cannte^a  kst  oampaigQ  "was  agdnst  It  is  only  in  the  Ghesapeake  bay,  about  the 
Ihmcaa,  king  of  Scotland,  respecting  the  poa-  oonflnence  of  the  Potomac  and  Gunpowder 
sessioa  of  Cumberland,  bat  before  the  armiea  rivers,  where  it  becomee  itself^  the  king  of  all 
ooold  engage  the  2  kings  were  reconciled,  and  wild  fowL    This  excellence  is  attributable  sole* 
ancient  stipulationa  oonoeming  the  tenure  of  ly  to  the  peculiar  food  which  it  finds  in  that 
Cumberland  were   renewed  (1083).    Canute  estuary,  a  plant  commonly  known  as  wild 
was  boiied  at  Winchester.    By  Emma  he  had  celery,  botanically  aa  the  wat&ra  wLuneriOy  or 
S  children,  namely,  Hardicanute   or  Canute  valUneria  Amerieana,  which  is  on  no  account 
the  Har^  and  a  daughter,  Gunhilda,  mar-  to  be  confounded  with  ihe  tattera  marina^  or 
tied  to  Henry,  the  son   of  Conrad   U^  of  common  eel-grass.    This  plant,  of  which  the 
Germany,  emperor.     By  Alfinve  he  left  2  oanyaa-back  duck  ia  so  fond,  that  it  derives 
sons,  Sweyn   and   Harold.     To  Bweyn  waa  from  it  its  apecific  name  of  «aZwn«ria^  grows  on 
g^yen  the  crown  of  Norway;  Hardicanute  re-  shoals,  where  the  water  is  from  8  to  9  feet  in 
tained  that  of  Denmark,   and  Harold,   sur-  depth,  which  are  never  wholly  bare.    It  has 
named  Harefoot,  took  possession  of  that  of  long,  narrow,  grass-like  blades,  and  a  white 
England.     Canute  is  most  popularly  known,  root  somewhat  resemblinffsmidl  celery,  whence 
not  by  bb  extended  rule  and  legislative  enact-  it  baa  ita  vnlnur  name ;  although  it  is  unneces- 
menta,  but  by  the  familiar  story  of  the  mon-  aary  to  say  that  it  haa  no  real  connection  what- 
arch,  the  courtiers,  and  the  disobedient  sea.  ever  with  that  plant.    This  grass  is,  in  some 
CANYAS-BACE   ^uUgtUa  wUitneria)^  a  placea,  ao  thick  as  materially  to  impede  a  boat, 
duck  of  the  family  ^i^tt^  or  sea^ucks,  pecu-  when  rowed  through  it,  by  the  opposition  it 
liar  to  Korth  Ainerica,  and  celebrated  as  the  offera  to  the  oara.    It  is  on  the  root  alone  of 
most  detidous  of  all  water  fowl,  perhapa  of  all  this  grass  that  the  canvas-back  feeds.    For 
birds,  without  exception ;  though  on  that  point  these  roots  the  oanvas-backa  dive  assiduously 
authorities  and  ^icures  differ.    The  sea  and  and  continually,  tearing  up  the  grass,  and 
its  bays  and  estuaries  are  the  principal  haunts  strewing  it  on  tiie  surface  of  the  wato*,  in  long^ 
of  this  genus.    6ir  John  Biohaidson  ati^es,  that  regular  windrowa,  like  hay  from  Uie  mower'a 
tbe  JkUgtila  wUiineria^  the  canvas-back,  /uH-  scythe.    The  duck  risea  to  the  anr&ce  as  soon 
fftUa  /erina,  the  red-head,  and  fuUgula  rt^  as  htf  has  obtained  the  reward  of  his  labor,  in 
torqua^  the  ring-neck,  breed  in  all  parts  of  the  the  shape  of  his  favorite  root,  which  he  cannot 
for  coantries^  from  the  60th  parallel  to  their  swallow  under  water ;  and,  before  he  has  got 
most  northern  limits,  and  associate  much  on  the  his  eyes  well  open,  says  Mr.  Wilson — ^though, 
water  with  the  wMUinm.     The  nude  canvas-  with  all  due  deference  to  the  eloquent  pioneer  of 
back  has  the  region  of  the  bill,  the  top  of  the  American  ornithology,  it  may  be  well  doubted 
head,  chin,  base  of  the  neck,  and  a^joininf  parts  whether  so  expert  a  diver  as  the  canvas-back 
dusky  red ;  aides  of  the  head  and  whole  length  ever  shuts  his  eyes — ^is  robbed  of  his  meal  by 
of  the  neck  deep  chestnut  red ;  lower  neck,  £re  the  impudent  widgeons,  or  bald-pates,  as  they 
part  of  breast  and  back,  pitch  blade ;  the  rest  are  called  in  America,  which  never  dive,  but, 
of  the  back  whitei  closely  marked  with  fine  beingequallyfondof  the  rootof  the«aZii9Mrta^ 
undulatinff  lines  of  black ;  rump  and  upper  tail  depend  on  their  adroitness  and  agility  to  rob 
coverts  bkckiah ;  win^  coverts  grav,  speckled  the  industrious  oanvas-backa.    On  this  account 
with  blackiah ;  primanes  and  secondariea  light  the  bald-patea  congregate  ea^rly,  as  far  aa 
slate  color.    Tul  shorti  the  feathers  pointed ;  they  are  allowed  to  oo  so,  with  the  canvaa- 
lower  part  of  the  breast  and  abdomen  white;  backa;  who,  however,  live  in  a  constant  state 
flanks  the  same  color,  finely  pendUed  with  of  contention  with  their  thievish  neighbors, 
dusky ;  lower  tail  coverts  blackish  brown,  inter-  and,  being  by  far  the  heavier  and  more  power- 
twined  with  white.    Leneth  22  inches,  wing  91  fnl  fowl,  easily  beat  off  the  widgeons^  who  are 
inche&    The  bill  is  bluish  black;  the  feet  ana  compelled  to  retreat,  and  make  their  approachea 
legs  are  dark  slate  color,  the  iridee  fiery  red.  only  by  stealth  at  convenient  opportunitiea. 
The  female  is  somewhat  smaUer,  and  ia  less  With  the  canvas-backs  also  associate  the  red- 
briUiantly  and  less  distinctly  colored  than  the  heads,  the  scaups,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
male.    This  apecies  is  not  found  in  any  part  of  ChesigHsake,  the  black-heads,  and  some  other 
Europe.    Ita  richly  flavored  flesh  ia  admitted  varieties,  with  which  they  feed  on  terms  of 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  genuSb  amity. — ^The  excellence  of  the  flesh  of  the  can- 
The  canyas-back  duck  returns  from  its  breed-  yas-backs  causes  them  to  be  much  sou^^bt  after 
ing  placea  at  the  north  about  the  first  of  Ko*  for  the  market,  but  in  the  waters  which  they 
yember,  and   during  the  winter  extends  ita  freouent  they  are  so  strictly  preserved  by  the 
yif^ita  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  seacoast  of  real  sportsmen,  who  abound  in  that  part  of  the 
the  United  States.    It  is  not  unfrequently  shot  country,  and  have  obtained  the  control  of  most 
in  the  eastern  partof  theOreat  South  bay  of  of  the  shores,  that  the  worst  methods  of  poach- 
Long  island,  in  Long  island  sound,  on  the  shores  ing  are  prohibited.    Tbe  canvas-backs  will  not 
and  bays  or  New  Jersey,  at  Squan  beach,  Bame-  fly,  like  geese  and  many  of  the  species  of  ducks, 
cat,  £gg  harbor,  and  in  the  estuary  of  the  to  decoys;  and  the  anchoring  of  batteries  on 
l>elaware ;  but,  m  all  these  localities,  it  is  but  the  feeding  flats,  and  the  sailing  after  the  birds 
&  common  duck,  in  nowise  superior  to  many  on  Uieir  grounda  with  boats,  are  not  permitted 
others,  and  deddedly  inferior  to  the  red-head,  under  any  drcumatanoefl^  which  has  preserved 
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thus  far  this  delicions  fowl  from  extermination,  served  in  this  sort  of  Bhooting  is  not  to  OTe^ 
The  ordinary  mode  ofkilling  them  is  by  shooting  ehoot  the  flock,  which  a  noTioe  is  sore  to 
them  on  the  wing,  from  behind  screena,  or  do,  so  deceptiye  is  the  effect  of  footing  oTer 
blinds,  as  they  are  termed,  of  reeds,  arranged  water.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  oldest  shoot- 
on  the  projecting  points  of  land,  over  or  in  the  era  is,  in  taking  aim,  to  see  the  whole  body  of 
vicinity  of  which  the  fowl  are  compelled  to  fly  the  nearest  fowl,  in  a  flock  of  hondreda.  In 
in  going  np  and  coming  down  the  Day,  to  and  dear  relief  above  the  sight  of  the  gan,  and  tW 
from  their  feeding  gronnds.  The  velocity  at  the  charge  will  fall  into  the  middle  of  &6 
which  they  fly,  as  well  as  the  height  of  tiieir  throng.  By  good  sportsmen,  toling,  and  in- 
course,  renders  it  extremely  hard  to  hit  them ;  deed  any  other  way  of  shooting  canvas-bacb 
and  a  great  allowance  mnsb  be  made  in  taking  than  on  the  wing,  from  points,  is  held  rig^tlf 
aim,  in  order  not  to  shoot  far  behind  the  ob-  to  be  rank  poaching.  When  the  rivers  begm 
Ject,  which  will  sorely  be  the  case  if  the  sight  to  fi^eeze,  vast  numbers  of  all  these  varieties  of 
of  the  gnn  be  laid  directly  on  the  passing  fowL  dncks  congregate  at  the  open  air-holea^  lod 
Add  to  this,  that  the  featiien  on  the  breast  of  fearful  slaughter  is  made  of  them  in  hsid 
this  duck,  as  of  many  othera  of  the  fiunily,  are  weather  at  such  places;  as  many,  it  is  aud,  as 
so  closely  compacted  together,  of  so  thick  and  88  canvas-backs  having  been  killed  at  a  slo^ 
elastic  texture,  and  so  matted  by  the  aid  of  the  discharge  of  a  heavy  gnn.  Wounded  canns* 
oil  from  the  g^and  in  the  rump  with  which  backs  are  expert  divers,  and  are  extremely  diffi* 
the  bird  lubricates  them,  that  any  ordinary  cult  to  recover;  wherefore  it  is  usual,  alwsja, 
shot,  striking  on  the  breast,  as  the  fowl  comes  to  be  accompanied  by  a  good  KewfoundlsDd 
toward  the  shooter.  wiU  make  no  more  im-  retriever. 

pression  than  it  would  on  the  breastplate  of  a  OAOUTOHOUO,  India  rubber,  called  by  the 
French  cuirassier.  The  best  and  most  deliberate  South  American  Indians  eahuehti^  the  ooncratd 
fowlers,  therefore,  when  they  have  time  to  milkyjuice  of  a  number  of  trees  and  plants  foa&d 
do  so,  let  the  flights  pass,  and  then  shoot  them  in  Brazil  Guiana,  Pern,  &o.,  and  m  the  Eut 
with  the  grain  of  liie  feathers.  A  remarkable  Lidies.  The  Ppppy  and  lettuce,  and  some  of  the 
propensity  of  these  birds  is  to  be  attracted,  with  euphorbics,  imbrd  a  similar  exudation.  He 
a  most  singulu*  and  insatiable  kind  of  curi&sity,  American  tree,  from  which  this  article  is  sop- 
by  the  appearance  of  any  unusual  sight  on  the  plied,  has  been  variously  named  by  differest 
shores ;  and  anything  of  this  nature  will  induce  naturalists.  It  is  the  jatropha  eUuHea  of  liiuie- 
them  to  leave  their  feeding  grounds,  and  swim  us,  nphonia  ehutiea  of  Fersoon,  andiSl  coAseiv 
in  great  flocks  of  thousands  together,  perfectly  of  Schreber  and  Willdenow.  and  the  hnea  G^ 
fearless,  or  rather  reckless,  to  the  places  where  anenn»  of  Aublet.  The  Asiatio  trees,  vhieb 
men  lie  for  them  in  ambush.  It  is  said  that  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  suppUes  to 
the  scaup,  or  black-head,  can  be  allured  in  the£a64^arethe./Scuaand«r0i0o20«2ain0(i.  ^m 
this  manner  more  easily  than  the  canvas-back ;  former  is  one  of  the  noblest  forest  trees^  its  girth 
and  that  the  red-heads  and  widseons,  when  they  ^  being  sometimes  74  feet  and  its  height  100  feet 
are  alone,  cannot  be  deceived  at  all,  thoug^  In  .^am,  beyond  the  Ganges,  are  found  io^ 
when  in  company  with  the  others,  they  will  haustible  forests  of  it ;  but  the  quality  of  ^ 
(sXl  into  the  same  error,  and  accompany  the  product  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  American  tiea 
flocks  to  their  own  destruction.  Advantage  has  The  French  astronomers  sent  to  Pern  in  ITw 
been  taken  of  this  habit  to  ensnare  the  unwary  were  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  uselol  *^ 
birds  to  their  ruin,  by  a  system  which  is  called  tide.  The  tree  was  afterward  discovered  \f$ 
toling.  It  is  thus  practised:  A  long  range  of  Frismau  in  Oayenne  in  1751. — The  province  of 
screens  is  set  up  along  the  shore,  within  a  few  Para,  S.  of  the  equator,  in  Brasl,  foruisbeBiiB' 
yards  of  the  water  mark,  behind  which  t^e  mense  quantities  of  this  article  to  commene. 
shooters  lie  concealed,  with  small  openings  at  The  trees  are  tapped  in  the  morning  and  d|l^ 
intervals  to  permit  the  egress  and  ingress  of  a  ing  the  day,  a  gill  of  fluid  is  received  "i  *^ 
small  cur-dog,  the  more  like  a  fox  the  better,  and  oup  placed  at  each  incision  in  the  tnmk.  ^ 
so  also  the  odder  his  appearance  and  the  more  is  turned  when  full  into  a  jar;  and  ia  '^^ 
remarkable  his  color,  who  is  taught  to  run  back  at  once  to  be  poured  over  any  pattern  of  dsT, 
and  forward  in  front  of  the  blinds,  performing  or  a  wooden  last  covered  with  clay,  tbe  fon& 
all  sorts  of  curious  tricks  and  antics,  to  attract  of  which  it  takes  as  successive  layers  are  w 
the  attention  of  the  fowl.  8o  soon  as  this  ob-  applied.  In  a  similar  manner  c^^ /f^ 
ject  is  attained,  they  will  swim  ud  in  a  body  made  by  accretion  of  grease  around  a  mot 
within  easy  gun-shot;  and  so  totally  are  they  As  these  layers  are  applied,  their  ^^°£!^ 
infatuated  and  demented  bv  their  curiosity,  that  hardening  are  hastened  by  exposure  to  the  smose 
so  long  as  the  shooter  holds  himself  concealed,  and  heat  of  a  fire,  and  thus  the  ^^^f^  |f! 
and  the  dog  continues  his  deceptive  gambols,  so  quires  its  ordinary  black  color.  ^^^^^J^ 
long  can  the  stupid  birds  be  drawn  up,  to  re-  sun  alone,  it  is  white  within,  and  7^*^' 
ceive  volley  after  volley,  until  they  are  ded-  brownwithout;whenpure,iti8neariy^cd«WL 

mated  or  destroyed,  perfectiy  regardless  of  their  Complete  drying  requires  several  dw'  e^»^ 

dead  or  wounded  companions,  through  which  to  the  sun;  dunng  this  time  the  ^^'^^^''^ 

they  will  continue  to  advance  on  tiie  muzzle  of  soft  enough  to  receive  impressionB  fiwma^j 

the  gun.    The  only  thing  necessary  to  be  ob-  and  is  thus  ornamented  by  variooi  daifO& 
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The  oftthres  colleot  it  upon  balk  of  day  in  the  in  linseed  oil,  nor  in  the  oils  of  lavender,  doves, 
form  of  bottles  and  varions  fanciful  fignres,  in  and  cinnamon. — ^At  the  temperature  of  about 
vhich  shapes  it  is  often  exported.  They  also  248**  F.,  caoutchouc  melts  and  remains  in  a 
make  it  ioto  tubes,  which  they  use  for  torches,  sticky  condition,  unless  long  exposed  to  the  air 
The  clay  mould  over  which  the  bottles  are  form*  in  thin  layers.  It  readily  inflames  and  bums 
ed,  being  broken  np,  is  extracted  through  the  with  much  smoke.  Its  elasticity  is  very  re- 
open neck.  From  uie  custom  among  the  na-  markable ;  and  when  a  piece  of  it  is  stretched, 
tires  of  presenting  tiieir  guests  with  one  of  heat  and  electricity  are  evolved.  If  a  piece  is  kept 
these  boUlee  fiimished  with  a  hollow  stem,  to  distended  for  2  or  8  weeks,  its  dasticity  is  lost; 
he  used  as  a  syringe  after  meals  for  squirting  exposure  to  temperature  as  low  as  40®  produces 
water  into  the  month,  the  Portuguese  gave  the  the  same  effect:  but  the  amplication  of  a  gentie 
name  of  $eringat  or  syringe  to  the  gum  and  al-  heat  immediately  restores  it.  This  property  is 
so  to  the  tree  which  produces  it.  'uie  moulded  taken  advantage  of  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles  are  brought  into  Para  suspended  on  poles  elastic  textile  &brica^  woven  of  the  inelas- 
to  keep  them  tcom  tondiing  each  other,  as  for  a  tic  threads,  which  are  afterward  made  elastic 
long  time  they  continue  sticky.  Beside  great  by  heat  At  600**  it  is  partially  volatilized, 
quantities  of  this  substance  whidi  leaves  Para  in  and  the  vapor  when  condensed  is  the  oily  sub- 
other  forms,  the  exportation  of  shoes  alone  has  stance  called  caontchoudn,  which  has  been  be- 
amounted  for  years  past  to  about  800,000  forementionedasagoodsolvent  of  caoutchouc 
pairs  annually.  (^  Braal  and  the  Braalians,"  — ^According  to  the  analysis  of  Prof.  Faraday, 
oy  Kidder  jmd  Fletohw,  p.  553.) — ^It  is  not  only  the  gum  is  a  hydrocarbon  condsting  of  8  equiva- 
prepared  in  varions  moulded  forms,  as  botties,  lents  of  carbon  and  7  of  hydrogen,  which  would 
toys  representing  animals,  ruddy  shaped  shoes,  require  the  proportion  of  87.27  of  carbon  and 
and  in  flat  cakes  also  for  exportation,  but  a  meth-  12.78  of  hydrogen  in  100  parts.  The  numbers 
od  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Lee  Norris,  of  New  found  by  him  were  respectively  87.2  and  12.8. 
York,  for  preserving  the  juice,  as  it  comes  from  The  juice,  as  obtained  from  the  tree,  gave  in  100 
the  tree,  and  shipping  this  in  aix^tight  vessds  parte — 
of  tin  or  glasSb    The  liquor  is  fltst  Altered  and  Water  oontaining  a  ]!ta«  free  add ........  sa^ 

mixed  and  well  shaken  witii  about  ^j  of  its       2b5Sl*^!'::::::;::::::.v.v.v.v.'.v;::;:  ^S 

wei^tof  strong  ammonia.    On  being  poured  War. .'.*.'!*.*.*!.*.'.*.*.''*.*V.V.'. .".".' !!.'.'.'!  trace 

out  upon  any  smooth  SUrfSoce,  and  exposed  to  a  -f  nltatyenizod  body  •oluWe  in  water. ...    T.IJ 

temperatare  of  70    to  100    P.,  the  ammonia,  

which  pr-eserved  it  from  the  action  of  the  oxy-  loaoo 
gen  of  tno  atmosphere,  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  Caontchono  was  long  known  before  its  most 
gum  in  tbe  form  of  the  object  which  holds  it.  valuable  qualities  were  appreciated.  Dr.  Priest- 
It  has  io.  this  state  a  pure  white  appearance,  ley  refers  to  it  in  the  preface  of  his  work  on 
The  juice  is  of  a  pde  yellow,  of  the  thickness  '*  Perspective,^'  printed  in  1770.  as  a  substance 
of  cream,  of  a  sourish  odor,  and  of  specific  grav-  which  had  just  been  brought  to  nis  notice,  as  ad- 
itf  1.012.  The  pure  caoutchouc,  which  sepa-  mirably  suited  for  rubbing  out  pencil  marks, 
rates  from  it,  ridng  Uke  coagulated  albumen  to  and  as  being  then  sold  at  the  rate  of  8  shillinsB 
tbe  sur&ce,  as  the  mixture  of  the  juice  with  sterling  for  a  cubical  bit  of  about  |  an  inch.  It 
water  is  heated,  has  the  spedflo  gravity  of  was  aSsrward  applied  to  the  preparation  of  var- 
ooly  0.925.  This  being  skimmed  off  fike  cream,  nishes.  The  chemists  soon  found  how  well 
as  it  forms,  is  found  to  constitute  about  82  per  adapted  it  was  to  connect  with  flexible  joints 
csoL  of  the  juice.  It  may  also  be  precipitated  the  glass  tubes  required  in  their  operations;  a 
by  adt  or  hydrochloric  add.  On  being  pressed  thin  sheet  freshly  cut  being  laid  around  the  ends 
between  folds  of  doth  and  dried,  it  becomes  of2  tubes,  and  slightiy  pressed  together,  adhered, 
transparent.  It  swells  by  long-continued  ex-  as  if  it  were  originally  made  in  this  cylindrical 
posure  to  boiling  water,  but  regains  its  form  af-  form ;  or,  as  usually  practised,  the  dip  is  folded 
ter  being  removed  some  time.  Alcohol  does  around  a  single  tube,  and  the  2  ends  lapped 
not  dissolve  it,  but  precipitates  it  from  its  soln-  upon  each  other  being  cut  with  scissors  instant- 
tion  in  ether.  Oil  of  turpentine,  cod  naphtha,  ly  unite :  this  may  then  be  dipped  over  other 
and  benzole  are  among  its  best  solvents,  as  also  tubes.  It  came  then  to  be  used  to  render  doths 
the  liquid  hydrocarbon,  called  caoutchoucin,  ob-  water-proo^  and  as  its  properties  and  those  of 
tained  by  dt^rtilling  the  crude  caoutchouc.  The  its  compounds  with  sulphur,  for  example,  were 
weak  acids  and  alkdine  solutions  have  no  effect  better  understood,  it  was  found  to  be  adapted 
upon  it  On  evaporating  its  solution,  the  sub-  to  a  multitnde  of  uses.  Its  dasticity  and  flexi- 
stance  is  recovered  in  some  instances  elastic  and  bility  were  qualities  required  in  many  impor- 
dry  88  before,  so  as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  tant  surgicd  instruments,  some  of  them  or  tn- 
vamislL  whidi  pomsses  the  properties  of  the  bularform.  The  elastic  bandsand  threads  found 
original  juice ;  or  it  is  obtained  in  an  adhenve,  numerous  applications  in  the  arts  and  trades ; 
inelastic  state.  By  some  of  the  English  author^  by  the  bookbmder  they  have  been  used  for  se- 
ities  itssolption  in  linseed  oil,  in  the  proportion  curing  the  leaves  of  books,  giving  flexibility 
of  4  oz.  of  gum  to  1}  lb.  of  oil.  is  recommended  and  freedom  of  opening  to  the  volumes ;  and  for 
as  an  excdlent  vamish  for  making  leather  wa-  a  great  variety  of  springs  they  have  taken 
ter-tight;  bat  Booth  states  that  it  is  not  soluble  the  place  of  steeL    upon  the  Engiidi  rail- 
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ways  the  elasticity  of  caontchono  in  gradually  mlcanized  caontcliOTic.  To  prepare  tins  corn- 
resisting  coim)ressioii,  has  caused  it  to  he  pound,  the  crude  article  is  cut  into  litde  piecn 
made  into  hufrars,  which  reduce  the  jar  caused  and  thoroughly  cleansed  from  its  hnpnrities 
hy  the  railway  carriages  striking  together.  In  and  adulterations  hy  a  series  of  washing  by 
the  same  way  it  is  used  in  this  country  in  oiles  water,  steam,  and  mechanical  appUcatioDs.  By 
of  circular  disks  for  the  springs  upon  which  uiese  the  English  process,  the  little  pieces  are  groDHil 
carriages  rest;  and  a  patent  has  been  granted  and  torn  witn  iron  teeth  in  a  cyHndrical  mil)  of 
here  for  laying  the  rails  themselves  upon  the  cast  iron,  which  is  so  small  that  5  lbs.  of  caont- 
same  material.  By  reason  of  its  density  and  chouc  make  a  charge.  So  much  heat  is  developed 
flexibility,  it  is  suitable  for  many  of  the  uses  to  in  this  process,  that  -cold  water  introdoced  to 
which  leather  has  been  applied ;  while  its  im-  wash  the  substance  is  soon  made  to  boU.  It  is 
perviousness,  and  resistance  to  the  action  of  then  ground  dry  in  another  mill  fnrmsbed  with 
substances  which  destroy  leather,  give  it  some  chisels,  which  cut  into  the  mass  and  open  a  pas- 
important  advantages  oyer  this  material.  This  sage  for  the  escape  of  tiie  confined  aJr  and  steaio, 
is  particularly  the  case  in  the  packing  of  me-  which  burst  out  with  frequent  explosions.  A 
talUc  Joints  to  render  them  steam-tight.  In  little  quick-lime  is  worked  into  it  m  this  mSi 
thin  sheets  it  has  been  used  for  taking  impressions  In  other  machines  it  is  kneaded  and  eompreased 
of  engravings.  In  this  form  it  is  an  excellent  in  yarious  ways,  and  finally  a  number  of  the 
material  for  coyering  the  mouths  of  bottles,  and  balls  thus  treated  are  brought  together  and  por* 
for  other  applications  requiring  the  exclusion  of  erfully  squeezed  by  a  screw  prees  in  east  inn 
air  and  moisture.  In  a  melt^  state  it  makes  moulds,  in  which  being  firmly  secured  the  matt 
lutes  that  are  of  service  in  chemical  operations ;  is  left  for  several  days.  This  process  is  some- 
and  it  may  also  be  moulded  and  haraened  into  what  modified  in  different  establishmenU.  h 
ornaments  of  intricate  forms.  It  mokes  with  some  the  mill  is  not  used,  but  the  cleaned  shreds 
other  ingredients  a  cement^  called  marine  glue,  are  rolled  into  sheets,  fi-om  which  threads  sod 
which  is  unsurpassed  in  adhesiveness  when  thin  sheet  rubber  are  sliced  by  the  applicatiofi 
applied  to  join  surfaces  of  wood,  and  is  not  of  suitable  knives  worked  by  machinerj  snd 
af^oted  by  moisture.  Masts  of  vessels  have  kept  wet.  The  sheets  are  at  once  ready  for  the 
been  so  firmly  spliced  by  its  varnish,  that  when  purposes  to  which  this  form  is  applied,  or  V; 
broken,  the  fracture  is  always  found  to  be  in  machinery  of  great  ingenuity  they  are  cut  into 
the  whole  wood.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  long  threads  of  any  desired  degree  of  finenoBL 
timbers  of  a  ship  might  be  more  strongly  glued  If  then  required  to  be  joined,  a  dean  oblique  cot 
together  by  it,  than  they  are  held  by  bolts.  To  is  made  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  so  as  to  expon 
make  this  glua  a  pound  of  small  fragments  of  a  fresh  surface  upon  each  piece,  and  on  Uieir 
caoutchouc  is  dissolved  in  about  4  gallons  of  reo-  being  brought  together  ana  pressed  irith  the 
tified  coal  tar  naphtha,  the  mixture  being  well  fincers,  they  at  once  form  a  perfect  union,  m- 
stirred.  In  10  or  12  days,  when  the  liquid  has  vided  no  moisture  or  grease  nas  reached  thdr 
acquired  the  consistence  of  cream,  twice  its  sur&ces.  As  the  threads  are  reeled  o^  th^ 
weight  of  shell-lao  is  added.  It  is  tnen  heated  are  deprived  of  their  elasticity  by  mnniog 
in  an  iron  vessel  having  a  discharge  pipe  at  the  between  the  moisten^  fingers  of  a  boj,  ivho 
bottom.  As  it  melts  it  is  kept  well  stirred,  and  presses  them  so  tiiat  they  are  elongated  at  letft 
the  liquid  flowing  out  is  received  upon  slabs,  8  times.  After  remiumng  on  the  reels  sodm 
and  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  thm  sheets,  days,  the  threads  are  wound  upon  bobbins,  and 
It  is  applied  after  heating  it  to  248®  F.,  with  a  are  uien  ready  for  weaving  or  bnuding.  Be 
brush,  being  kept  sufficiently  soft  after  spread-  threads  are  of  various  degrees  of  finenesSi  a 
l^fi»)  hy  pas&ig  iron  rollers  of  the  temperature  pound  of  the  caoutchouc  making  by  one  nir 
of  160^  over  the  surface,  as  may  be  necessary,  ohine  a  thread  8,000  yards  in  length,  which  bj 
until  the  Joining  is  made.  In  England,  blocks  another  machine  is  divided  into  4  makisi 
of  caoutchouc  combined  with  other  substances  82,000  yards  from  one  pound.  Elastic  braids  in 
have  been  used  for  paving  stables,  lobbies,  and  made  by  covering  the  caoutchouc  with  threadi 
halls.  The  entrance  for  carriages  to  Windsor  of  silk  or  other  material.  In  woven  (^ 
castle  is  thus  paved.  Among  the  most  promi-  rica,  caoutchouc  threads  make  the  wim 
nent  of  the  numerous  other  uses  of  this  valuable  while  the  weft  or  cross  threads  >i^  ^  ^^^ 
substance,  alone  or  in  combination,  may  be  cotton,  or  Hnen.  The  stuff  is  made  elafflO 
named  machine  belting,  water  pipes  or  hose,  by  passing  a  hot  iron  over  it,  which  causes  y^ 
baths  and  dishes  for  photograph  and  chemical  caoutchouc  to  shrink  and  regain  its  ela^citt. 
purposes,  coverings  of  telegraph  wire,  boots,  Too  great  extension  of  the  articles^  by  vucb 
shoes,  toys,  life  preservers,  clothing,  ftimitnre  the  gum  would  be  stretched  so  as  to  destroy  its 
covers,  travelling  bags,  tents,  beds,  water  pails,  elasticity,  is  prevented  by  making  altera^ 
dec,  &c.  New  uses  are  constantly  discovered  threads  of  the  warp  of  the  same  materiid  as^ 
for  it,  as  new  properties  are  developed  in  the  weft,  so  that  these  shall  reoeive  the  ^'^'^^^ 
various  chemical  and  mechanical  mooes  of  treat-  the  process  of  Messrs.  Anbert  and  G^ard, « 
ing  the  artide.^For  most  of  the  putpoees  to  Crenelle  near  Paris,  a  perfectly  ^J^^"**^ 
which  it  is  now  applied,  it  is  either  unoombined  thread  is  obtamed  of  any  sue  and  length.  J^ 
with  other  substances,  or  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  caoutchouc  after  being  deaned  is  converted  inw 
snlphoret  of  caoatohoao,  or  what  is  called  the  a  paste  of  the  consi^enoe  of  that  made  vim 
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ioBTf  hj  fiifloerating  it  12  or  15  hours  with  change;  at  a  temperatare  above  280^  F.  it  b 
flboat  twice  its  weight  of  Bolphnret  of  carbon,  charred,  bat  it  will  not  melt,  unless  exposed  to 
to  which  about  5  per  cent  of  alcohol  is  added,  flame.  In  its  preparation,  after  the  ingredients 
The  paste  is  well  kneaded  by  compressing  it  have  been  well  incorporated  together,  it  isheat- 
throagh  diaphragms  of  wire  gaoze  placed  in  ed  in  doee  vessels  to  nearly  its  charring  point, 
strong  cylinden^  and  is  then  forced  through  a  the  effect  of  which  is  to  give  it,  beside  its  more 
Hoe  of  small  holes  at  the  bottom  of  another  cyl-  perfect  elasticity,  a  power  of  resisting  the  action 
ioder.  The  threads  as  they  issue  from  these  of  the  solvents  which  liquefy  the  natural  pro- 
boles  are  taken  on  a  web  of  velvet,  from  which  duct,  and  also  to  greatly  increase  its  resistance 
they  pass  to  another  of  common  doth,  and  are  to  the  action  of  acids  and  other  corrosive 
carried  dowly  along  for  600  or  700  feet,  when  fluids.  Its  adhesiveness  is  lost,  so  that  freshly 
they  have  become  dry  and  hard  by  the  evapo*  out  Bur&oes  cannot  be  made  to  unite.  The 
ratioa  of  the  solvent,  and  are  received  each  one  combination  with  sulphur  has  also  been  efifected 
in  a  little  cuj).  'Another  kind  of  thread  is  that  bv  ezposmg  the  rubber  to  the  action  of  sul- 
prodaoed  by  the  vulcanizing  process,  of  which  phurous  fluids,  as  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  and 
an  accomit  will  be  given  further  on.  These,  re-  the  chloride  of  sulphur.  An  immersion  for  lor 
taining  their  elasticity,  are  woven  only  as  tiiey  2  minutes  in  a  mixture  of  80  or  40  parts  of  sul* 
are  kept  extended  by  weights.  In  their  use  phuret  of  carbon  to  1  of  chloride  of  sulphur,  it 
the  ahmed  or  corrugated  fabrics  were  first  pro*  is  found,  will  serve  to  vulcanize  caoutchouc,  this 
dnced  by  the  shrinking  of  the  threads  drawinff  being  subjected  to  the  usual  high  heat  While, 
back  the  surfaces  of  the  cotton  or  other  materiu  at  this  temperature,  if  compressed  into  moulds, 
to  wMch  they  were  applied. — ^The  water-proof  as  those  used  in  forming  shoes,  the  form  is  re- 
fabrica,  known  in  Great  Britain  from  the  name  tained  on  cooling.  Magnesia  also  has  been  ap- 
of  the  inventor  as  Mackintoshes,  are  made  by  plied  by  Mr.  Gh>odyear,  it  Is  said,  for  the  pur* 
coating  any  cloth  on  one  side  with  a  layer  of  pose  of  giving  that  degree  of  hardness  to  the 
caoutchouc  varnish ;  or  sometimes  2  strips  of  materia],  which  renders  it  well  adapted  for  the 
doth  thos  coasted  are  laid  together  and  com-  manufacture  of  fancy  boxes,  combs,  canes,  but- 
pressed  tin  ihej  form  one  body,  with  the  caoulr  tons,  knife-handle&  oc,  its  appearance  and  te- 
chooo  interposed  between  the  2  partSb  The  dis-  nacity  being  like  that  of  honi,  but  its  elasticity 
agreeable  odox  whidi  these  stufls  commonly  re-  has  disappeared.  Sulphur  in  the  proportion  of 
taon,  is  left  by  the  coal-naphtha,  turpentine,  or  1  part  to  8  of  caoutchouc  is  probably  all  that 
other  solvent  employed  to  liquefy  the  caout-  is  essential  to  give  the  hardness,  provided  the 
chooo.  Gould  the  natural  juice  be  applied,  as  mixture  be  exposed  to  a  sufficiently  high  tem- 
it  comes  fronx  the  tree,  and  its  inspissation  take  perature  for  a  long  time.  Magnesia  and  some 
place  upon  the  doth,  the  dissolving  pro-  other  matters  intn^uced  have  we  effect  to  light- 
cesa  ana  its  disagreeable  effects  would  be  en  the  shade.  The  heat  is  applied  to  the  artidea 
aroidedi  The  steam  from  heated  aromatic  buried  in  pulverised  soapstone  by  the  introduo* 
extracts,  and  the  smoke  arising  from  their  com-  tion  of  highly  heated  steam. — ^In  the  different 
biution  when  nuide  into  pastilles,  as  also  the  manufactories  of  this  article  a  great  variety  of  pro- 
fmses  of  sulphur  mingled  with  the  vapors  of  cesses  have  been  introduced,  and  a  high  degree 
ammonia  and  alcohol,  have  been  used  with  more  of  chemical  skill  and  of  mechanical  ingenuity  has 
or  less  sncceas  to  deodorize  these  fabrics.  They  been  applied  to  perfect  the  operations^  The 
are  also  sometimes  immersed  in  disinfecting  highest  success,  as  is  shown  by  the  superior 
fluids  with  the  same  object — ^Vulcanized  caout-  reputation  of  the  goods  even  in  the  English 
chouo,  which  is  a  combination  of  this  substance  markets,  has  been  attained  in  the  American 
with  sdphnr,  was  first  prepared  by  Mr.  Oharles  establishments,  the  credit  of  which  is  dne 
Goodyear  of  Kew  York,  to  whom  a  patent  was  to  the  untiring  perseverance  and  ingenuity 
granted  in  Pebmary,  1889.  He  afterward  of  Mr.  Goodyear.  The  following  table  pre- 
patented  another  process  by  which  lead  was  sents  the  U.  B.  imports  and  exports  of  caontch- 
alao  introdaoed,  in  the  form  of  white  lead,  into  one  during  1856  and  1857  : 
the  mixture,  the  white  lead  and  sulphur  being  Twr«adbf  jB»,a«Mp«io«« 
ground  as   in  preparing  paint  7  parts  of  the  m,  ism.           mt. 

former  to  5  of  the  latter,  and  tiien  mixed  with    imp-  of  xMmrf  eiontdionfl ^f^'H!        •IS'SS 

25  parts  of  caoutdiouc  dissolved  in  some  essen-  "»°*"°^  ^^^^  ^^ 

tasl  oiL    The  lead  has  the  eflect  of  rendering  the  Total  imps,  into  u.  8.  from  bv 

compound  more  compact  and  heavy.    Perhaps      ei«n  countries %i,\43^m      |i,oig,MS 

all  the  peenliar  chemical  properties,  for  which  ^            _,  ^  ^  ^_,    ,     _^    bbbsh       •«_• 

this  material  b  so  remarkable,  are  as  adv^^^^  ^SSS^c^S^h^*??.*":!^     •is.si.          |tt^ 

oudy  obtained  by  the  smipler  mixture  of  sulphur  B»«xportwi  of  the  for.  imp.  of 

»>d oooatobpao.    TheoprnponndofBolphurand  E5:SSr?5lSSgr.Sin««rf    "^          '*^ 

caoutchouc  IS  remarkable  for  possessmg  a  higher  bome-mede  cmtehoiie  ehoee 

degree  of  elasticity  than  caoutchouc  alone,  and    .J?W>  »»*»): li.--:;     ^^^         8ai,W8» 

for  retaining  tills  at  low  temperatures,  even  be.  ^Siteh^o.??!^...^"^..^     66B.60S         sis^sr 

low  the  freezing  point ;  neither  is  this  property  

loatbytiie  substance  being  frequentiystretchei  Total  expe.  u.  B.  to  for,  conntriea  |i,282,n9        yno^ 

It  also  bears  a  high  degree  of  heat  without  •w.mpain. 
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England  imported  from  foreign  connfKes,  from  called  Bonlardrie  island,  which  contains  a  little 

Jan,  1  to  Jane  1, 1857, 6,438  owt  of  caoatchono,  Bras  d^Or.    Beside  tiieae  sea-water  golf^  there 

and  daring  the  same  period  of  1858,  9,155  owt.  are  several  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  i^aod 

GAPE,  the  extremity  of  a  portion  of  land  Granite  is  found  at  the  Bras  d*0r,gyp6Qm  in  vtri- 

projecting  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  shore,  ons  parts.    Ck)al  in  large  quantities  exists  in  the 

CAPE  ANN,  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  town  of  island,  and  upward  of  50,000  tons  were  nised 
Gloucester,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  the  N.  limit  of  in  1851.  A  rich  iron  ore  is  also  found.  There 
Massachpsetts  bay.  The  whole  of  the  rocky  are  about  64,000  acres  of  land  under  caltivatioD, 
peninsula  forming  this  part  of  Gloucester  is  also  producing  cereals  and  root  crops,  with  hotter 
caUed  Cape  Ajin,induaing.  the  village  of  Sqnam  and  cheese.  There  is  a  bounoleos  sopply  of 
in  its  N.  E.  part.  This  Deninsula  is  a  headland  salt  and  fresh  water  fish.  The  inhabitants  are 
of  sienite,  which  forms  low  hills,  over  the  sur-  occupied  in  agriculture  and  fisheries ;  tber  Ik) 
&ce«  of  which  the  rook  is  very  generally  ex-  carry  on  domestic  manufactures  of  doth  lod 
posed  to  view.  The  lands  are  strewn  with  the  flannels.  The  number  of  vessels  biult  in  1831 
gpreatest  profusion  of  bowlders,  many  of  great  was  24^  tonnage  2,598,  and  of  boats  469.  Tbe 
size ;.  and  beds  of  pure  white  sand  are  inter-  vidue  of  imports  that  year  was  about  |150,000, 
mixed  with  the  ledges  and  bowlders.  Valuable  and  of  exports  $260,000.  Entranoes,  476  res- 
quarries  of  sienite  for  building  purposes  are  sels^  tonnage  48,848;  clearances,  STTvessda, 
worked  most  conveniently  for  diipment. '  The  tonnage  85,570.  The  vessels  employed  in  tb« 
place  is  much  exposed  to  the  prevalent  N.  E.  fishery  of  1851  numbered  21,  tonnage  4631 
storms ;  but  it  offers  a  small,  well-sheltered  bar-  with  88  men ;  and  the  boats  654,  with  li'A 
bor  among  the  rooks,  where  coasting  vessels  men.  The  quantities  of  fish  cured  were:  dry- 
often  take  refuge.  There  are  on  the  shores  fish,  21,458;'  salmon,  844  barrels;  shad,  SS 
of  this  harbor  2  fixed  lights,  500  to  600  yards  barrels;  mackerel,  9,428  barrels;  herriof, 
apart,  and  90  feet  above  the  water.  Lat  42^  SS'  6,118  barrels;  alewives,  53  barrels;  wl^  tlu 
18"  N.,  long.  70^  84'  42"  W.  Distance  from  fish  oil  obtained  amounted  to  nearly  25  per  oeoL 
Boston  81  m.,  N.  E.  by  E.  of  the  quantity  furnished  by  the  other  parts  of 

CAPE   BABELMAKDEB,  formerly  called  Nova  Scotia.— The  first  settlement  in  the  iiU 

Jebel-Manhali,  is  a  conical  basaltic  rock,  865  was  made  in  1712,  by  tiie  IVench,  who  calbd  it 

feet  high,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  strait  of  the  same  I$le  BoyaU,  and  who  constructed  8  years  afte^ 

name,  between  the  shores  of  Arabia  and  Abys-  ward  the  fortification   of  Lomsbnrg,  on  ti<« 

sinia.  uniting  the  Bed  sea  with  the  Indian  ocean.  S.  E.  coast    It  was  taken  from  them  bjthd 

CAPE  BEABN,  a  promontory  of  France,  on  British  colonists  of  Kew  Enghind  in  1745,  v^ 

the  Mediterranean.    On  Mount  B6am,  which  is  now  included  within  tJie  government  of  Non 

forms  its  summit,  is  a  first  dass  light-house.  Scotia,  returns  2  members  to  the  Nova  ScutU 

CAPE  BLANCO,  or  Oxford,  near  the  S.  house  ofassembly,  and  is  divided  into  8  coonties, 

.W.  part  of  Oregon  territory,  is  near  the  montJi  namely  Cape  Breton,  Victoria,  and  lQTerDei& 

of  Bogne  river  on  the  P^mo  coast.  Pop.  of  both  counties  in  1851,  27,580;  U,4d3 

CAPE  BOEO  (anc.  LUyhBum  Fromontarium)  of  whom  are  Boman  Catholics  8,968  memben 

is  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  1  mile  firom  Marsa-  of  the  Free  diurch,  8,452  of  the  chizrch  of 

la.    It  is  the  point  of  SioUy  nearest  to  ancient  Scotland,  2,156  of  tihe  church  of  England;  tlM 

Carthage,  and  at  an  earlv  period  became  an  im-  Presbyterian  church  of  Nova  Scotia,  106 ;  Bfp- 

portant  naval  station.  The  naval  victory  of  the  tists,  681 ;  MethodistB,  685 ;  LiduMndents,  TS; 

BomansovertheCarthaginianSjWhiohputanend  the   rest  consistinff   of  other  denominatioii^ 

to  the  first  Punic  war.was  gained  near  this  point  with  a  smidl  sprinkling  of  native  Indiaiu. 

CAPE  BOJADOB,  of  western  Africa,  is  CAPE  CABTHAGE,  a  promontory  of  K. 

formed  by  the  termination  of  a  range  of  Mount  Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean.    Traces  of  tbe 

Atlas,  and  until  doubled  bv  the  Portuguese  in  ancient  dty  of  Carthage  are  found  near  it 

1483,  had  long  been  the  6.  limit  of  European  CAPE  CATOCHE,  a  headland  at  th6y.S> 

navigation.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  Centnl 

CAPE  BON,  or  Bab  Addeb,  a  headland  of  America.  It  was  on  this  spot  that  the  Bpaniaw 

Tunis,  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  northern-  first  landed  on  the  American  conttneat,  oA 

most  point  of  Africa.  Bemal  Diaz  tdls  ua  that  within  6  rnfles  of  the 

CAjPE  BBETON,  a  British  American  colony  cape  they  saw  a  large  town  which  thejr  tMn» 

8.  E.  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  lying  be-  Grand  Cajro. 

tween  lat  45**  27'  and  47^  5'  K.,  and  between  CAPE  CHARLES  is  at  the  N.  entranoe  of 

long. 59°  40'  and  61°  40'  W.;  area  8,120  sq.  m.  Chesapeake  bay,  and  forms  the  &  extremitv  of 

It  is  divided  from  the  mainland  by  the  gut  of  Northampton  co.,  Ya.    N.  £.  of  it,  on  Smthi 

Canso  and  St.  George's  bay.    The  island  con-  IslandMs  a  light-bouse  with  arevdving  H^^^ 

tains  some  high  land,  and  the  coast  is  well  in-  CAFE  CLABENCE  is  a  headland  at  tbo  K. 

dented  with  harbors.    The  Bras  d'Or  is  a  re-  extremity  of  Jones's  sound,  BtJSn'B  bay.   It  ^ 

markable  inlet  of  Uie  sea,  which  almost  divides  surrounded  by  inaooessible  nK>nntains  wbom 

the  island  into  2  parts,  and  occupies  a  very  summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snov. 

large  part  of  the  insular  outline.    It  is  55  m.  CAPE  CLEAB,  a  headland  of  co.  Oori^^ 

long  and  20  m.  wide,  and  varies  from  70  to  land,  is  on  an  island  of  1,506  acres,  with  a  u(p- 

800  feet  in  depth.    In  it  there  is  an  lalaDd  house  on  an  abrupt  clifiT  455  feethigfat 
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CAPE  OOAST  OASTLE,  a  town  and  fort  of  ernora  as  ahonld  by  oommon  consent  ^  be  chosen. 

Africa  and  capital  of  the  British  settlements  on  At  that  time  the  extremity  of  the  cape  does  not 

tiie  coast  of  New  Gninea ;  pop.  about  10,000.  appear  to  have  been  so  entirely  destitate  of  agri- 

The  town  is  regularly  bnUt,  in  a  well-wooded  cnitnral  interest  as  it  has  since  become.    The 

but  poorly  watered  district,  and  has  a  damp,  nn«  pilgrims  found  on  the  shores  patches  where  the 

healthy  climate.    It  exports  gold  dust  palm  Indians  had  planted  corn,  and  obtained  supplies 

oi],  maize,  and  tortoise  shelL    The  settlement  of  the  grain.    Mention,  too,  is  made  of  their 

ii  governed  by  a  president  of  council  and  subor-  bringing  back  to  the  vessel  a  boat  load  of  juni- 

dinate  officers.    The  fort,  which  is  the  best  on  per.    The  lower  portion  of  the  cape  is  for  the 

the  coast)  stands  on  a  granite  rock  prqjecting  most  part  a  waste  of  barren  sand-hills,  covered 

into  the  sea,  and  has  near  it  2  small  outposts '  only  here  and  there  with  a  little  beach-grass; 

called  Fort  William  and  Fort  Victoria.  among  them  are  found  numerous  ponds,  by  the 

CAPE  ODD,  the  sandy  peninsula  making  sidesof  which  a  little  arable  land  is  occasionally 
the  S.  K  extremity  of  ICassachusettfi^  and  (ex-  obtained;  and  along  the  shores  are  extensive 
cepting  the  neighboring  islands)  co-extensive  salt-water  marshes.  Toward  the  head  of  th^ 
with  Barnstable  co.,  already  desoribed.  This  cape  pitch-pine  and  oak  trees  of  several  species 
tongue  of  land,  commencing  at  the  line  between  form  extensive  forests,  in  which  the  pines  pre- 
Plymouth  and  Sandwich,  extends  K  about  85  dominate.  In  Simdwich  and  Plymouth  is  a  wide 
mUes,  its  width  beyond  Sandwich  rarely  ex-  range  still  occupied  by  the  wild  deer,  the  only 
ceeding  8  mUes.  It  then  bends  to  the  K.  and  place  in  Massachusetts  in  which  they  have  not 
gradually  to  the  N.  W.,  extending  about  80  miles  been  exterminated.  The  cape  is  more  destitute 
further.  The  curve  still  continues  around  to  of  rocky  formations  than  of  trees.  Kot  a 
the  W.,  8.,  andiL,  enclosing  the  fine  land-locked  ledge  raises  itself  anywhere  above  the  sand, 
harbor  of  Provincetown.  This  latter  portion  nor  is  one  met  with  by  sinking  wells,  until 
does  not  average  half  the  width  of  the  former,  pasnng  in  a  northerly  direction  beyond  the 
and  is  great\y  indented  by  bayiL  both  on  the  bounds  of  Plvmouth.  Bowlders  are  abundant, 
outer  and  inner  sides.  The  northern  extremity  and  often  of  great  size,  particularly  near  the 
is  caDed  Race  Point,  On  this  there  is  a  revolv-  head  of  the  cape.  The  depth  of  sand  is'  no- 
ing  li^t  106  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  where  known.  About  Provmoetown  it  is  kept 
lat  42^  8'  40''  N.,  and  long.  70^  14'  48''  W.  There  in  motion  by  the  winds,  and  its  hiUs  are  shifting 
are,  however,  manv  other  light-housea  upon  the  dunes.  The  curved  form  of  the  extremity  sug- 
espe,  and  the  so-culed  Oape  Ood  lighlris  on  the  gests  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  produced 
Olay  Pounds  (highlands),  200  feet  above  high-  hy  the  prevalence  and  preponderance  of  the  N. 
water  mark,  in  lat  42"*  2'  24''  N.,  and  long.  70**  K  winoa,  the  heavy  surf  rolling  up  the  sands 
4'  18"  W.  This  is  a  fixed  light  Oape  Ood  bay  upon  the  shore,  ana  the  winds  moving  them 
is  the  body  of  water  included  in  the  arm  of  the  gradually  towaxd  the  8.  W. — Though  a  sandy  dis- 
eiqie  and  opening  into  Massachusetts  bay  on  the  trict,  the  cape  is  no  barren  waste :  its  numerous 
K. — Cape  Ood  was  discovered  May  15, 1602.  by  bays  funush  many  harbors,  ana  about  these 
Ciq>tain  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  of  the  bark  Oon-  are  pleasant  and  thriving  villages  of  intelligent 
conl  of  Dartmouth,  in  an  expedition  of  dis-  and  enterprising  people.  Their  chief  means  of 
eovery,  made  principally  at  the  expense  of  support  are  navigation,  fishing,  and  the  mann- 
Henry,  earl  of  Southampton,  friend  and  patron  fiiotnre  of  salt.  These  towns  are  the  nurseries 
of  Shaikespeare.  To  the  **  mighty  headland,''  of  seamen,  and  have  furnished  the  masters  of 
as  he  called  it,  he  gave  the  name  of  Oape  Ood,  many  of  tne  best  ships  of  the  American  mer- 
from  the  quantity  of  codfish  taken  oflf  its  shores,  chant  service.  Thev  belong  to  the  class  referred 
His  people  landed  and  spent  a  da^  wandering  to  by  Edmund  Burke  in  his  address  to  the  house 
about— Che  first  authenticated  visit  of  whites  dTcommons in  1774,  aclass then  asnow favorably 
upon  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  Oaptain  Gos-  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world :  *'  No  sea  that 
nold  cruised  around  outside  the  cape  to  Buz*  is  not  vexed  oy  their  fisheries;  no  climate  that 
zard's  bay,  and  landing  on  one  of  the  Elizabeth  is  not  witness  of  their  toils*  Neither  the  perse- 
islands  spent  some  weeks  exploring,  and  takingin  verance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  France, 
sassafras,  with  which  he  returned  to  England*  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English 
The  next  year,  1 608,  another  English  expedition,  enterprise,  ever  carried  Iheir  most  perilous  mode 
employing  2  vessels,  1  of  60  and  1  of  26  tons^  of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
made  the  same  voyage,  passing  also  along  the  been  pursued  by  this  people.*' 
€1^.  It  continued  to  be  known  to  the  occasional  OAPE  OOLONT,  or  Oafb  of  Good  Hofb,  a 
voyage  (^  this  period;  but  on  Nov.  0, 1620.  colony  of  Great  Britain  in  the  southernmost  por- 
it  was  especially  made  memorable  by  the  arrival  tion  of  Africa,  between  lat  28''  88'  and  84"^  51' 
of  the  Mayflower,  which  brought  to  New  S.,  long.  18"  and  28°  E.  Area  estimated  bj 
En^aod  the  first  company  of  permanent  British  anthorities  at  250,000  sq.  m.,  though  it 
settlers^  and  the  next  day  cast  anchor  in  the  does  not  exceed  200,000  according  to  the  best 
harbor  (tf  Provincetown.  Here,  on  the  11th,  Germangeographers.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Ga- 
before  the  company  disembarked,  was  drawn  riep,  or  Orange  river,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  the  Keis- 
i>p  and  signed  by  tiie  males  the  since  fiunous  kamma.  Great  Eei,  and  Kraai,  or  Grey  river, 
ooo^Mot)  bj  which  they  became  a  body  pol-  S.  E.  by  the  Southern  ocean,  S.  and  W.  by  the 
itic,  solgect  **U)  such  government  and  gov-  Athmtio.  Its  greatest  length  fh)m  the  Oi^  pen- 
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insula  to  the  month  of  the  Eeiakamma  river  flowing  Into  the  sea  on  the  8.  coest  an  the 

is  over  600  m.,  its  breadth  over  400  m.    The  Breede  (Broad)  river,  the  Ganrits  or  Kryaiu, 

formation  of  the  snrfaoe  is  that  of  a  terraced  the  Ghuntoos,  Uie  Sunday,  the  BoahmA&^a,  tLe 

country  rising  from  the  S.  coast  by  a  series  of  Great  Fish,  and  the  Keiskamma risers;  oa  the 

parallel  chains  of  ragged  and  barren  monntaina  W»  coast  the  Great  Berg  river,  and  ths  Oli&at 

toward  the  broad  table-land  which  extends  from  or  Elephant  river.  The  Orange  river  ^disoovered 

the  Oranffe  river  K  far  beyond  the  tropic    Thia  in  177?  by  Capt  Gordon,  and  named  m  honor  of 

table-land  is  marked  off  to  the  S.  by  a  mountain  the  dynasty  of  Orange),  having  a  length  of  1,200 

range  sweeping  from  lat.  80^  in  a  orescent-like  m.,  an  average  widm  of  1  m.,  and  dmiog  the 

form  2**  80'  B.,  then  K  and  N.  £.,  where  it  rainy  season  a  depth  of  50  feet,  flows  throogb 

connects  with  the  Amatola  mountains  of  Oaf-  the  larger  part  ci  sonthem  Africa  from  E.  to 

fraria.    Portions  of  this  range  are  the  Roggeveld  W. ;  but  only  on  its  upper  course  is  it  reached 

(rye-fleld),  Nieuwveld  (new-fleld),  and  bneeuw  by  the  colony.    The  Great  Ush  river  (the  Bit 

(snow)  mountains,  the  highest  peaks  of  which  I^fanU  of  the  Portognese)  rises  about  960  n. 

rise  to  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  from  its  mouth.    But  nearly  all  the  mm  in 

level  of  the  ocean.    The  flats  lying  back  of  this  the  colony  have  the  diaracteristics  of  wild  tor* 

girdle  of  mountains  have  a  hard,  clayey  soil,  rents,  dx^^ng  up  ahnost  entupely  at  times,  or 

without  any  vegetation  except  in  the  vicinity  leaving  only  shaUow  pools  of  brackish  water, 

of  the  Orange  river.     The  2d  terrace  (going  and  again  swelling  to  a  fomudahle  height,  fill* 

fit)m  K.  to  D.)  conrists  of  the  Bough  Bogge-  ing  their  courses,  which  have  more  resemblanu 

veld,  the  Warm  (or  low)  Bokkeveld,  the  Gold  to  deep  ravines  than  river  beds,  to  their  otmor. 

Bokkeveld,  and  the  Great  Karroo,  a  sort  of  cq>adty.    In  consequence  6i  these  deep  heds^ 

table-land  or  elevated  basin,  thinly  covered  most  of  the  rivers  are  not  even  suitable  for  the 

with  an  argillaceous  soil,  largely  impregnated  purpose  of  irrigation. — ^The  ooast  is  indented  by 

with  iron  upon  a  substratum  of  rock  or  gravel,  several  bays,  viz. :  Table  bay,  False  bay,  Mofisel 

This  arid  plain,  covering  an  area  of  over  20,000  bay,  Algoa  bay,  and  Waterloo  bay.    The  aonth* 

sq.  m.,  at  a  medium  height  of  8,000  feet,  is  for  em  coast  is  full  of  ree&,  and  a  large  Uol: 

i  of  the  year  as  hard  as  baked  brick,  and  almost  (Lagullas)  extends  to  lat  87^  80^  8^  reDde^ 

without  any  vestiges  of  vegetation.    Only  in  ing  the  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous.- 

early  spring,  when  the  rain,  descending  in  tor-  Two-fifths  of  the  soil  of  -the  oolony  oodsA 

rents,  fills  the  otherwise  empty  river  beds  to  of  arid  ridges  and  sandy  P^auis  ;  of  the  r^ 

overflowing,   plants    appear   with    surprising  mainder,  a  large  portion  affords  exosQeat  p«5> 

rapidity.    The  W.  descent  of  the  2d  terrace  is  ture  for  horses  and  oattle^  but  is  unfit  kt 

formed  by  the  Kamis  and  Tulbagh  chain,  which  agrioidturalpurposes  on  aooount  of  the  want  of 

begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elephant  river,  in  legation.  Theb.W.  districts  are  the  most  fertile, 

wild  and  craggy  isolated  rocks  of  most  singular  producing  grain  and  wine  in  abundance;  exteo- 

forms,  which,  coming  more  closely  together  aa  sive  forests  cover  the  8.  dope  of  the  Uteniqoft 

the  range  sweeps  to  the  £.,  at  last  unite  in  the  and  Zitzikamma  mountains^  but  the  interior  d 

compact  mass  of  the  Karroo.    The  8.  descent  ia  the  country  is  not  inviting.    It  eonaista  of  the 

formed  by  the  Zwarteberge  (Black  mountains)  roughest  mountain  scenery,  barren  and  perched 

running  nearly  400  m.  from  W.  to  £.,  and  by  a  plaLos,  vidleys  without  trees  ot  wafteroonra^ 

parallel  chain  running  (under  the  names  of  the  very  picture  of  dreariness  and  desdattoDj 

ZweUendam,  IJteniqua,  and  Zitrikamma  moun-  forming  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  beantifu 

tains)  from  Worcester  8.  £.  to  Zwellendam^  scenery  of  Natal  and  Oafl&'aria.  But  these  drtv- 

thence  £.  about  200  m.  to  the  mouth  of  the  backs  are  in  some  degree  balanced  by  the  molt 

Great  Fish  river.    The  average  height  of  these  salubrious  dimate  to  be  found  in  the  vow. 

ranges  is  4,000  feet;  their  greatest  elevation,  For  those  whose  health  baa  been  shattered  b; 

6,500  feet.    The  8d  or  loweat  terrace  is  the  the  climate  of  India  a  rendence  at  the  Ctpe  is 

coast  district,  the  8.  W.  comer  of  which  is  fllled  an  almost  unfailing  cure.    During  the  sonuoff 

by  the  rugged  and  precipitous  Table  mountain  (8ept.  to  ^P'^)'  ^^  temperature  varicB  from 

^,582  feet),  while  the  Hottentot  Holland,  or  ^O"*  to  90^  F.,  and  the  atmosphere  ia  ateadd; 

Drakenstein  range,  radiating  near  Worcester  cooled  by  8.  £.  winds.    The  extremes  of  u^ 

from  the  Tulbagh  and  the  ZweUendam  dhaina,  perature  in  the  winter  or  rainy  seaaon  *^^ 

sweeps  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  £•  coast,  and  fiO**.    The  mean  of  the  year  ia  65^  '^ 

terminating  in  Gape  Hanglip.     Between  thia  defldency  and  irr^ularity  of  raina  in  the  to^ 

range  and  the  Gape  peninsula  or  Table  moun-  raced  phiinaof  tiie  interior  is  oneof  thegreauA 

tains,  there  extends  a  broad  sandy  plain,  the  impediments  to  agriculture.  In  some  tracts  oo^ 

Gape  flats,  from  which  it  would  appear  probable  dering  upon  the  Great  Karroo,  there  has  been 

that  in  former  times  the  peninsula  was  surround*  no  rain  during  8  years,  but  when  it  does  codm 

ed  by  the  sea.    The  mountains  belong  to  the  it  descends  in  torrents  that  swell  the  smallest 

sandstone  formation,  resting  upon  a  basis  of  streams  to  extraordinary  niagnitode.--Tha€OM|- 

granite.    Where  the  granite  rises  above  the  ny  is  not  very  rich  in  minml  products.  &» 

level  of  the  surrounding  country,  it  gives  rise  abounds  near  Algoa  bay  and  8ebistian*s  hajj 

to  many  streams  of  water,  but  otherwise  aridi^  copper  ore  has  been  worked  witiiin  tha  u^^  ^ 

prevails. — ^Rivers  are  numerous,  but  very  few  or  8  yean  with  considerable  success;  iron  or« 

of  them  are  navigable.    The  more  important  and  coal  have  also  been  found;  geleoa  iA  Ujs 
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^strict  of  Iljienbage ;  manganese  in  the  dis-  ante  of  former  slayes  or  rescued  from  the  slave- 

triet  o^  Albanjr.     Lime  is  prepared  in  large  traders  hj  the  British  cmisers,  are  perhaps  still 

qoantities  from  fossil  sheOs,  of  which  extensive  more  vicions  than  the  Hottentots.    Thej  abhor 

beds  have  been  found  in  the  district  of  Ujten-  steady  labor,  and  prefer  to  sustain  a  vagabond 

luge. — ^The  ve^^tation  of  the  Oape  colony  is  life  by  pilfering.    The  Malajs  are  industrious, 

eztrsordinarj  m  richness  and  variety.    U  is  skilful,  and  thriving,  but  at  the  same  time  very 

ThoUy  different  from  that  of  tropical  Africa,  passionate  vindictive,  and  violent.    They  pro- 

8od  more  similar  to  that  of  Australia,  though  fess  the  Mohammedan  religion.    A  cross  of  the 

tlw  gum  tree,  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  Dutch  and  Malays,  generally  named  Africanders, 

the  Austndian  flora,  is  wanting  at  the  Oape.  are  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  forms  of  their 

BolboAs  plants  and  heaths  ^w  in  beantlM  women.    The  Finaoes,  about  25,000  in  number, 

varieties,  also  froteaeemy  mttwoetB^  and  euphor»  formerly  inhabited  the  country  8.  W.  of  Port 

Ua.    Timber  is  scarce.    Of  indigenous  fhiits  Natal,  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  xK)wer- 

there  are  few ;   but  idl  kinds  ox  fruit  intro-  fril  Zulu  tribe.    They  are  rapidly  advancing  in 

dooed  from  Europe  are  grown  in*  abundance.—  civilization.    Among  the  white  inhabitants  of 

The  fanna  oomprises  a  great  variety  of  wild  the  colo^the  Dutch  element  largely  predom- 

animah,  such  as  the  eleohant,  rhinoceros,  hippo-  inates.    while  the  British  for  the  greatest  part 

potamus,  lion,  leopard,  hyena,  Jackal,  zebra,  live  in  the  towns  and  cities  as  merchants,  shop- 

qoagga,  masked  boar,  antelope,  monkey,  rao-  keepers,  military  and  civil  officers,  &c.,  the  large 

coon^  sQuirrel;  but  most  of  these  have  become  majority  of  the  farmers  are  descendants  of  the 

rare  in  tne  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  country,  original  Dutch  colonista    These  Boers,  as  they 

Only  on  the  immense  table-land  back  of  the  3d  are  called,  have  preserved  the  leading  charao- 

monntain  range  the  antelcpe,  elk,  springbok,  teristics  of  their  Dutch  ancestors ;  they  are  a 

and  elephant  stOl  roam  in  herds  of  incredible  sturdy,  cool-tempered,  steady,  and  energetic 

nam  ben.    Tet  even  there  hunting  is  very  dif-  race;  thrifky,  industrious,  and  of  good  moral 

ficalt.    Hie  Oape  buffalo  (bo9  Oaff€T\  a  power-  character.  The  tenacity  with  which  they  dung 

ful  and  untamable  animal,  has  disappeared  from  to  their  customs,  their  local  institutions,  and 

the  plains,  and  is  only  met  with  in  the  recesses  their  nationid  character,  long  rendered  them 

of  the  mountains.    Ostriches  abound  on  the  objecte  of  the  strong  antipathy  of  the  British,  an 

Great  Karroo.    Large  herds  of  elephants  are  antipathy  heartily  reciprocated  by  them.    But 

fbond  in  KataL    As  both  sexes  of  them  have  within  the  last  decade  the  mutual  hatred  and 

tasks  of  extraordinary  size,  they  are  eagerly  distrust  have  been  greatiy  diminished.    Those 

honted  by  the  settlers.    The  hippopotamus  is  Boers  who  live  at  the  outposts  of  civilization  in 

also  hunted  on  account  of  his  tusks,  which  are  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  savages,  are,  how- 

e? en  higher  in  price  than  those  of  elephants,  ever,  naturally  in  some  degree  savages  them- 

Of  domestio  animals  only  sheep  and  dogs  are  selves.    The  Boers  are  generally  well  educated, 

indigenous.    Horses,  asses,  mules,  goats,  and  and  there  are  scarcely  any  among  them  who 

cattle  have  been  introduced  from  Europe.    Be-  cannot  read  and  write  the  Duteh  language. 

side  many  kinds  of  birds  of  prey,  the  country  They  are  also  pious  and  strict  observers  of  all 

produces  pelicans,  flamingoes,  cranes,  ibis,  snipe,  religious  customs.  Most  of  the  men  are  tall  and 

qoails,  partridges,  in  numerous  varieties.    Fi^  herculean  in  appearance ;  of  the  young  women 

of  all  kinds  abound  on  the  coast  and  near  many  are  distinguished  for  a  sort  of  majestic 

the  monthfl  of  the  rivers. — The  entire  popu-  beauty ;  but  at  an  advanced  age  both  sexes  in- 

lation  of  the  .colony  was,  in  1856,  steted  to  be  oline  to  obesity.    According  to  the  8  principal 

270,000.    Of  this  number  about  120,000  were  products  of  their  industry  they  are  known  as 

persons  of  oolor,  and  160,000  whites.     The  Wine  Boers,  Oom  Boers,  and  Oattle  Boers.  The 

colored  population  consists  of  Hottentots  or  Wine  Boers  are  the  wealthiest    Agriculture  is 

Qoaeqtiaes,  Oafl&'es   or  Fingoes   (a  nickname  still  in  a  very  primitive  state,  it  being  impossi- 

xoeaning  poor  people,  given  to  them  by  their  ble  to  apply  skilfid  and  complicated  implements 

former  adversaries^  the  Zulu  Oafi&esX  negroes^  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  having  them 

and  Malaya^  the  aescendants  of  Malay  uaves  repaired  or  replaced.  The  Cfattle  Boers  are  the 

iotrodnoed  m  former  times  by  the  Duteh.    The  least  educated  and  worst  mannered  of  the  whole 

Hottentota  are  a  weak  race,  of  small  stature  class. — According  to  Herodotus,  it  is  probable 

(less  than  6  feetX  a  yellow-brownish  complexion,  that  the  Oape  of  Ck)od  Hope  was  discovered  by 

and  repulsive  features,  confirming  by  their  ap-  Fhosnidan  navigators  as  early  as  610  B.  0. 

pearance  the  opinions  of  the  old  Dutch  colonists  It  was  2,096  years  later  when  the  Portuguese 

that  they  are  only  a  connecting  link  between  Bartholomew  Diaz  reached  it.     On  Nov.  20, 

man  and  monkey.    Those  living  in  the  colony  1497,  Yasco  da  Gama  rounded  the  cape  and 

have  learned  to  discontinue  many  of  the  most  pursued  his  course  to  India.    But  the  Portu- 

filthy  and  disgusting  habits  of  their  savage  guese  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  Oape 

brethren,  but  are  la^,  shiftless,  and  intemper-  country.    It  was  not  before  A.  D.  1600  that 

ate.     8inoe,  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  they  the   Dutch   East  India   company   established 

have  been  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  a  colony  there,  in  order  to  raise  provisions  for 

whiter  their  number  hM  rapidly  diminished,  vessels  going  to  India.  In  1652  Cape  Town  was 

The  Hottentot  half-breeds  are  more  industrious  strongly  fortified.    The  colony  prospered  ad- 

and  intelligent.    The  negroes^  mostly  descend-  mirably  in  spite  of  continued  hostiUties  between 
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the  settlers  and  the  native  tribes.  An  attack  Tisions  (oonnties),  and  the  eastern,  oomprisisg 
of  the  British  dnring  the  American  revolntion-  10  divisions.  The  western  prorinoe  bdodei 
arj  war  was  repulsed,  bnt  in  1795  the  colony  the  capital,  Gape  Town.  Other  important  jdfloa 
was  conquered  by  the  British  forces  nnder  Ad-  are  Wjnberg,^  Oonstantia  (whence  the  famoss 
miral  Elphinstone  and  Gen.  Clarke.  Though  Constantia  wine  derives  it  nameV  and  BimoQ^ 
restored  to  Holland  in  1808,  it  was  annexed  Town.  The  whole  Cape  peniosula  (82  nuloog, 
once  more  to  Great  Britain  in  1806,  and  finally  6  to  8  m.  broad)  is  included  in  the  western  prov* 
ceded  by  Holland  in  1814.  The  application  of  ince.— Hie  eastern  province  is  a  oompentiTelj 
the  British  colonial  system  to  the  Oape  country,  new  country,  having  hardly  been  settled  befon 
the  curtailment  of  the  privileges  formerly  en-  1820,  when  5,000  ooottidi  emigrants  were  fleot 
Joyed  by  the  settlers,  the  emancipation  of  the  there  by  the  home  government.  Thepfincipil 
Hottentots  in  1829,  and  the  general  tendency  towns  are  Graham^  Town  and  Port  Mzabeth. 
of  the  British  rulers  to  put  the  savage  native  Every  division  is  premded  over  by  a  M 
tribes  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  settlers,  dis-  commissioner,  who  acts  also  as  reodent  migis* 
gusted  the  Dutch  Boers,  who  after  a  protracted  trate,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  ^osaesnog  aim- 
struggle  of  more  than  20  years  succeeded  in  ea-  ited  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Many  di\i- 
tabMiing  2  independent  republics  beyond  the  sions  are  subdivided  into  districts,  each  with  i 
boundaries  of  the  colony.  (See  Bobbs.)  Beside  resident  magistrate  of  its  own.  The  distncti 
thesemovementsof  the  Boers,  the  history  of  the  are  again  subdivided  into  feld  cometciM,is 
Cape  colony  under  British  rule  consists  main-  which  the  feld  comets  (meaning  Indibailil&ir 
ly  of  wars  with  the  Caffires.  Five  distinct  wars  chief  constables)  are  the  principal  officers.  Tli 
were  carried  on  against  them,  viz. :  1811-12 ;  legislative  autiiority  of  uie  colony  is  held  bjfb 
1819,  by  which  the  boundary  of  the  colony  was  governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  uuii 
extended  to  the  Eeiskamma  river ;  1885,  when  chambers  called  legislative  council  and  asGemUj. 
the  country  lying  between  the  Eeiskamma  and  Eight  members  firom  the  western  and  7  from  tbi 
Kei  rivers  was  annexed  to  the  colony,  but  af-  eastern  province,  choeen  for  a  term  of  10  pa 
terward  restored ;  1846-^48,  in  coDse(^uence  of  by  the  whole  body  of  electors  in  each  province, 
which  the  country  between  the  Keiskamma  upon  a  general  ticket,  constitute  the  oonndl,  bat 
and  Eei  rivers  was  constituted  by  Gov.  Sir  no  one  can  be  elected  who  is  not  in  posKsscfi 
Harry  Smith  as  a  vassal  state  under  the  name  of  £1,000  worth  of  landed  property  or  £S,<WO 
of  British  Caflfraria;  and  1850-^58,  when  a  worth  of  landed  and  personal  properly  together, 
formidable  insurrection  of  the  CafiSres,  resem-  Any  elector  may  give  to  one  canoidate  aamso? 
bling  in  many  respects  the  Indian  rebellion  of  yotes  as  there  are  candidates  to  be  chosei 
1857,  was  suppressed  with  great  difficulty  and  The  members  of  assembly,  46  in  number,  in 
after  many  reverses  of  the  British  arms.  In  elected  for  a  term  of  5  years  by  towns  o^ 
order  to  tranquillize  the  Caf&es  and  to  keep  election  districts.  The  qualification  of  eleeto!s 
them  in  permanent  subjection,  the  British  gov-  is  the  occupation  of  fixed  property  worth  Si 
emment  established  in  1850  and  '57  a  military  The  governor  may  dissolve  both  houses  or  od!t 
colouy  in  British  Caffraria,  consisting  of  severfd  the  assembly.  The  queen  may  disallow  uy^ 
thousand  members  of  the  German  legion,  which  assented  to  by  the  governor,  witUn  2  jeui^ 
bad  been  organized  during  the  oriental  war  by  its  receipt — ^The  colonial  government  contrib* 
Gen.  Stutterheim.  Nevertheless,  in  the  spring  ntes  to  ihe  support  of  clergymen  of  mostof  tii 
of  1858  one  of  the  most  powerfud  Caffre  ohie^  Christian  denominations.  The  number  of  mea- 
tains,  Moshesh,  chief  of  the  Bosutus,  who  num*  bers  of  the  principal  denominations  w»  o 
ber  about  20,000  warriors  and  had  been  subject^  1854 :  Dutdi  Kc^ormed  60,000,  diurchof  h^ 
ed  by  the  British  in^l85S,  rose  in  arms  against  land  12,000,  Wesleyans  10,000.  Bom&n  Catbo- 
the  Orange  river  republic,  and  it  was  anticipa-  lies  8,500,  Independents  7,000,  Luthersns  Ifi^- 
ted  that  he  would  also  invade  the  neighbormg  —Free  schools  are  provided  for  in  every  ^ 
British  province. — Ever  since  the  emigration  of  trict.  There  are  also  2  colleges  in  the  ooloD^ 
the  Boers  great  discontent  had  prevailed  in  the  — ^The  industry  of  the  colony  is  inooosiderabl^ 
colony  because  of  the  want  of  a  free  represent^  Kannfactories  of  soap,  wagons,  hsrdvare,  ua 
ative  government  When,  in  1848,  the  British  hats  produce  scarcely  enou^  for  home  oonsoiop- 
government  proposed  to  send  a  number  of  con-  tion.  The  internal  commerce  is  not  yet  vossd^ 
victs  to  the  Cape,  this  discontent  grew  almost  developed  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  bmiu 
into  open  rebellion,  compelling  the  government  of  communication,  oat  the  import  and  e:^ 
to  desist  from  its  purpose.  It  became  evident  trade  has  greatly  increased  under  the  BiW 
also,  dnring  the  Uam*e  war  of  1850,  that  the  rule,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  tabid: 
colonists  were  unwilling  to  sustain  a  govern-  import.  brwu.  tnw. 
meut  which  denied  them  rights  that  had  been           1886 £Mi^        £m^       v^^ 

Sauted  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  colonies.  \^ ^^  g^        ^^oS 

aving  at  last  become  aware  of  this  state  of  i88o!.'.*.'.'.'i,s77«ioi  68r,sss        ^JK 

things,  the  British  government  in  1858  yielded  \^ ^JWigJ        ^^^        "^ 

to  the  demands  of  the  colonists,  and  granted  ^  ^^  . 

them  a  constitution  which  from  an  English  point  The  exports  include  also  goods  reexported ;  tM 

of  view  is  very  liberal    The  colony  is  divided  value  of  the  produce  of  thfi  colony  expoiw  m 

into  2  provinces,  the  western,  compridng  8  di«  1858  was  £782,245,    The  prindpal  artides  oi 
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export  are:  wool,  wine^  hides  and  skins,  aloes,  of  the  stndt  of  Messina,  opposite  the  rock  of 

vMebone,   iyoiy,  ostrich   feathers,  heeswaz,  ScjUa,  on  the  coast  of  Calabria.   The  hiU  above 

and  dried  mdts.    The  exports  of  wool  to  Eng-  the  cape  is  fortified. 

Und  were  21,607  bales  from  Jan.  1  to  Joly  1.  OAPE  FEAB,  the  S.  point  of  Smith's  island, 

1857,  and  S)3,880  bales  during  the  same  period  near  the  month  of  Gape  Fear  river,  N.  G.  About 

in  1858.    Tlxe  total   exports   in  1853  were  1  mile  from  the  shore  stands  Bald  Head  light- 

7,864,608  lbs.    The  total  value  of  exports  from    house.  

the  British  possessions  in  Africa  to  the  U.  8.  GAFE  FEAB  RIVER  is  formed  by  the 

daring  the  year  endin«r  June  80,  1856,  was  union  of  Haw  and  Deep  rivers  at  Haywood, 

1^,594 ;  and  during  the  same  period  ending  Ghathun  co.,  K  G.    It  nows  S.  E.  and  enters 

June  80,  1857,  $698,275.    The  miports  from  the  Atlantic  by  2  channels,  between  which  lies 

the  U.  S.  amounted  in  the  respective  periods  to  Bmith's  island.    The  water  is  from  10  to  14 

1418,251  and  to  $687,746.     The  revenue  of  feet  deep  over  the  bar  at  the  main  entrance. 

tiie  colony  has  risen  from  £180,808  in  1882,  to  This  is  the  largest  and  most  important  river 

£308,472  in  1858,  while  the  expenditures  in  the  which  lies  wholly  within  the  state,  and  the  only 

same  years  were  only  £126,889  and  £268,111  one  in  N.  G.  which  flows  directly  into  the  sea. 

respectively.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  to  Fayetteville, 

OAFE  OOMORIN,  the  most  southern  extrem-  120  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  bv  means  of  dams 

ityof  Hindostan,  in  the  native  state  of  Trav-  and  locks  a  communication  has  been  opened 

ancore,  lat«  8^  5'  K,  long.  77^  87'  K,  forming  a  witii  the  coal  mines  of  Ghatham  op.  At  Averys- 

circolar,  low,  sandy  point,  which  is  not  discern-  borough,  the  river  falls  over  the  ledge  which 

ible  above  the  distance  of  12  to  16  m*  from  the  separates  the  hilly  frx>m  the  low  region  of  the 

deck  of  a  laige  ship.    Eighteen  m.  north  from  state.    After  this,  it  flows  through  a  flat,  sandy 

the  cape  is  a  bold  summit  called  Gomorin  peak,  district,  partially  covered  vnth  extensive  forests 

the  sonthem  termination  of  the  western  Ghauts,  of  pitch  pine.    Its  length,  including  one  of  the 

which  has,  from  a  distance,  been  often  taken  for  head  branches,  is  about  800  m. 

the  cape  itself.  Withm  a  short  distance  of  the  GAPE  FRIO  (Port  Odbo  Frio,  cool  cape),  a 

cape  lies  a  rocky  islet,  high  above  water :  and  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  with  a  lignt- 

ahoot  8  m.from  thisisletareafortandavulage,  house.    It  forms  the  terminus  of  a  range  of 

a  Uw  fishermen's  houses,  a  church,  and  some  mountains  running  parallel  to  the  coast^  and 

ancient  temples,  being  the  remains  of  the  once  consists  of  a  huge  oval  mass  of  granite. 

£unons  town  of  Gape  Gomorm.  GAPE  FRO  WARD,  the  southern  extremity 

CAPE  DIAMOND  is  the  extremity  of  an  ab-  of  S.  America ;  lat  58<>  58'  42"  S.,  Ions.  71''  18' 

rapt  promontory  of  Lower  Ganada,  at  the  punc-  80"  W.    It  is  a  bold  promontory  of  dark  slaty 

tion  of  the  St.  Charles  and  St  Lawrence  nvera.  rock. 

On  the  promontory  stands  the  citadel  of  Quebec,  GAPE  GASP£,  a  headland  of  Ganada,  and 

aad  on  fthe  W.  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  the  N.  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Gasp6,  in  the 

ramparts  lie  the  plains  of  Abraham.    Here  was  gulf  of  St  Lawrence.    The  bay,  which  is  18  m. 

gained,  in  1755,  the  memorable  victory  by  the  K)ng  and  6  m.  wide,  forms  a  secure  harbor. 

EogJiaL  under  Wolfe,  over  the  French,  under  The  cod  and  whale  fisheries  are  extensively 

IContcaxin.  ci^ed  on  off  its  shores. 

GAPE  DUOATO,  the  S.  extremity  of  Santa  GAPE  GIRARDEAU,  a  county  of  Missouri ; 

Maura,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands.    It  is  identi-  pop.  in  1856, 12,849,  of  whom  1,800  were  slaves ; 

cal  with  the  ancient  promontory  of  Leucadia,  area,  875  sq.  m.   It  is  separated  from  Illinois  on 

commonly  called  the  Lover's  Leap.    The  poet^  the  £.  bv  the  Mississippi  river,  and  is  drained 

ess  Sappho  is  said  to  have  thrown  herself  from  by  the  head  streams  of  the  Whitewater,  and 

the  top  of  this  promontory.  by  Apple  creek.    Abundance  of  good  timber  is 

GAPE  FJJTfABETH,  a  headland  projecting  found,  and  the  cypress  especially  grows  in  nearly 

into  Gasco  bay,  between  Portluid  harbor  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    The  surface  is  level, 

Maine  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.    The  coast  is  and  the  fertile  soil  is  carefully  and  exten^vely 

rocky,  made  up  of  ledges  of  talcose  slate,  trav-  cultivated.     The  productions   in  1850   were 

ersed  by  dikes  of  trap.'  There  are  2  light-houses  610,780  bushels  of  Indian  com,  52,640  of  wheat, 

on  the  outer  point,  which  stand  800  yards  apart}  and  65, 677  of  oats.  There  were  89  com  and  flour, 

the^li^^  140  feet  above  the  sea.  and  9  saw  mill&  2  newspaper  offices,  and  10 

first 


GAPE   ESPIGHEL  (probably  the   ancient  churches.    The  nrst  settlements  were  made  by 

Barbarium  Pr&marUorium)  is  on  the  "W.  coast  French  and  €kfman  emigrants,  in  1794.    Gap- 

of  Portugal,  121  nLS.W.  of  Lisbon.  It  rises  ab-  ital,  Jackson,— Gape   Gibabdbatj,  a  post  yil- 

roptly  from  the  sea,  and  is  crowned  by  a  small  lage  of  the  above  county,  has  a  good  landing 

chapel  and  a  light-house.    It  is  of  a  whitish  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  is  the  seat  of  St. 

color  on  the  N.  and  reddish  on  the  S.  idde.  Vincent's  collie. 

CAPE  FABEWiXL,  the  a  extremity  of  GAPE    GRlSNEZ  (anc.  Itium  PramonUh 

Greenland,  s  at  the  eastem  entrance  to  Davis's  rium)  is  arheadlandofFrance(Pas-de-Galais),  and 

straite.    A  strong  current  sets  around  tills  cape,  the  nearest  point  of  the  French  coast  to  Great 

and  continues  N.  along  the  E.  coast  of  the  strait  Britain.    It  has  a  revolving  light  195  feet  high. 

CAPE  FARO  (anc  Peloru$\  the  N.  E.  ex-  GAPE  GWADEL,  or  Ras  Noo,  a  penmsula 

tremity  of  Sidly.    It  is  at  the  narrowest  part  of  Belooehistan,  on  the  Indian  ocean.     It  is 
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aboat  6  m.  wide,  and  aoroBS  its  isthmna  eztonda  ride  of  Cotontin.    Near  this  latter  pixnumtoiT 

a  rained  waD,  near  which  stand  the  remains  of  the  united  English  and  Doteh  fleets  defeitod 

a  town,  and  a  village  of  huts.    On  each  side  of  the  French,  Hay  19-23, 1693. 
the  cape  is  a  harbor;  that  on  the  W.  side       CAPE  UNGUETTA,  a  headland  of  Euro- 

affords  good  anchorage.  pean  Turkey,  2,290  feet  in  heigjit  It  fonni  Um 

CAPE  HATTERAS,  the  easternmost  point  termination  of  the  Chimara,  or  Acrooemniin 

of  N.  C,  a  sandy  insular  spit,  or  narrow  beach,  mountains,  and  bounds  the  £.  entrance  mto  tbe 

separated  from  uie  mainland  by  the  broad  bay,  Adriatic 

called  Pamlico  sound.    S.  of  the  capes  of  the       CAPE  LOOKOUT,  on  the  E.  ooaat  of  K.C, 

Ddaware,  no  land  stretches  so  far  out  into  the  has  a  light  100  feet  above  the  sea. 
Atlantic  as  Cape  Hatteras.   The  gulf  stream,  in       CAPE  LOPATHA  is  at  the  8.  eztremitjof 

its  E.  aud  W.  vibrations,  often  flows  within  20  Eamtchatka.    At  the  northern  part  of  the  hctd- 

m.   of  the   cape,  crowding  coasting   vessela  land  is  a  mountain,  bearing  the  same  otmi^ 

bound  S.,  and  consequently  seeking  to  avoid  whence  the  land  graaually  alopea  and  Diirofi 

the  N.  E.  current,  near  to  the  ^ore.    The  dif-  until  it  terminates  in  a  low  and  barrea  toogot 
ference  of  temperature  between  the  hot  airs  of        CAPE  LOPEZ,    the  8.  extremity  of  tb« 

the  gulf  and  the  breezes  along  shore  and  from  bight  of  Biafra,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  It 

the  land  engender  frequent  commotions  in  the  forms  a  large  bav,   14  m.  long,  into  vldch 

atmosphere  at  this  place ;  and  no  point  on  the  enipty  several  shallow  rivers  and  creeks, 
coast  is  more  noted  for  its  frequent  and  danger-       CAPE  MAT,  a  county  at  the  8.  extremitj  d 

ous  storms.    A  light-house  is  kept  1^  m.  KT  of  K.  J. ;  area  250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 6,935.  luK 

the  outermost  point.  boundarv  is  formed  by  the  Atlantic;  DeUvm 

CAPE   HATTIEN,    or  HAimir,  formerly  bay  washes  its  W.  shore,  and  Tnokahoe  end: 

Cape  Frangais  and  Cape  Henry,   a  seaport  makes  a  part  of  its  N.  border.    The  nrfiutB 

town  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  of  HaytL  level  and  the  soil  entirely  alluviaL   The  pn- 

Before  the  Haytien  revolution  broke  out  it  was  ductions  in  1850  were  8i,915  buahela  of  Ii* 

a  handsome  dty,  and  some  traces  of  its  former  dian  com,  16,884  of  wheat,  and  11,027  of  oitL 

elc^^oe  still  remain.    It  has  the  safest  harbor  There  were  8  gristand  12  saw  mills,  19  obnrcbes 

of  Hay  ti,  tolerably  defended^d  a  (aar  trade  with  and  1,860  pupils  attending  public  schoola  Ontbc 

the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Atlantic  coast  is  a  beach,  covered  for  the  width 

Germany.    In  1789  it  had  18,500  inhabitants;  of  from  1^  to  2  m.  with  gpos.    Throo^thfi 

before  the  earthquake  of  1842  it  had  stiU  9,000.  numerous  inlets  which  divide  tins  beaob  the 

but  in  1851  the  population  had  diminished  sea  penetrates  into  the  marshes,  aboat  4  m.  is 

to  about  6,000.    In    1854,  the  entrancea  and  widtn,  and  forms  lagoons  or  salt  water  Uk& 

clearances  consisted  of  190  foreign  vessels,  ton-  In  the  N.  part  of  the  county  is  a  similar  oAni 

nage  80,970,  and  of  14  coasting  vessels,  2,267.  Near  Dennisville  is  a  depodt  of  cedar  timbtf 

CAPE  HENRT,  on  the  coast  of  Ya.,  at  the  in  the  soil  to  an  indefinite  depUi.   Frm  tbd 

southern  entrance  of  Chesapeake  bay,  has  a  growth  of  vegetation  above  it,  it  is  believed  (u 

fixed  light  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea .  be  at  least  2,000  years  old,  yet  it  is  perfMxl^ 

CAPE  HORN,  also  written  Cafb  Hoobn,  ia  sound,  and  a  number  of  persons  are  engaged  ii 

a  headland  of  an  island  of  the  Fuegian  archi-  digging  it  up  and  converting  it  into  poi^  ^ 

nelago.    It  is  a  steep,  black  rode,  with  bare  and  gles,  dro.    This  oounty  was  organized  in  IHO, 

lofty  sides  and  pointed  summits.    It  was  for-  and  named  in  honor  of  ComeliuB  JaoobeeHifi 

merly  considered  a  very  dangerous  place  to  a  navigator  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  Wtit 

pass,  but  the  difficulties  of  '*  doubling  the  cape  ^  India  companv,  who  visited  Delawve  Uj  in 

are  now  fax  less  formidable.    It  was  first  ^  1628.    Capital,  Cape  May  Court-hoQse.-CArt 

covered  by  the  English  navigator.  Sir  IVancis  Mat,  a  headland  at  the  8.  extremity  of  K  ^i 

Drake,  in  1578,  unless  he  was  anticipated,  aa  at  the  entrance  into  Delaware  bay.   It  bii< 

is  claimed,  by  Garcia  Jofre  de  Loaya,  a  Span-  light  which  revolves  onoe  in  8  mioatea^ittf 

ish  cbmmodore,in  1525,  although  it  was  first  elevation  of  90  feet  above  the  sea.'  See  Cm 

doubled  by  the  Dutch  navigators,  Lemaire  and  Islaitd. 

Bchouten,  in  1646,  Uie  latter  of  whom  gave  it       CAPE  MOUNT,  a  river  of  W.  Africa,  eoptr 

the  name  of  his  native  city  (Hoom).  Ing  into  the  Atiantic.    The  district  of  Cif« 

CAPE  ISLAND,  or  Caps  Jslajxd  Crrr,  on  Mount  with  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  islands,  vis 

Cape  Island,  Cape  May  co.,  N.  J.,  is  one  of  the  deedea  to  an  English  oompany  by  the  king  » 

most  fashionable  watering  places  in  the  U.  S.  the  territory,  Feb.  28, 1841.  .    . 

During  the  summer  monws  it  has  daily  steam-       CAPE  NAU  (anc.  Laeinifim  PnmtmUr^h 

boat  communication  with  PhiladelphiiL  and  the  a  headland  of  S.  Italy,  at  the  E  eztremitr  « 

majority  of  the  visitors  who  throng  its  hotels  Calabria  Ultra,  was  once  the  site  of  a  temiw 

are  from  that  dty.    Permanent  pop.  600.  dedicated  to  Juno  Laoinia.    Hannibal  isMM  to 

OAPE  LA   HAGUE    Omproperly  written  have  embarked  here  on  leaving  Italy,  S<»n>^> 
La  Hogue),  a  headland  of  Normandy,  Fhmce,       CAPE  NEDDOCE,  a  promontocy  of  JUum* 

is  opposite  the  island  of  Aldemey.  and  forma  85  m.  8.  W.  of  Portland,  with  a  li^^^^  !^ 

the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Coten-  Goat  island  near  it,  oontaining  a  fixed  Ugu  w 

tin,  in  the  English  channel.    It  is  often  con-  feet  above  the  sea.  . 

founded  with  Cape  La  Hogue,  on  the  opposite       CAPE  NOONIAGMO,  or  Nouiru6i«H  "^ 
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tb«  K.  K  eztremity  of  Lawrence  bay,  on  the  GAPE  SAJif  BLAB,  a  low  point  of  land, 

ootst  of  Asia,  not  tar  from  the  point  where  it  about  2  m.  long,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Florida.    It 

^preaches  nearest  to  the  American  continent  has  a  revolving  li^t  65  feet  hi^. 

CAP£  NORTH,  a  celebrated  headUind  at  the  GAPE  TADCOOR,  Taxxoitb,  Taxmub,  or  Tay- 
'S,  extremity  of  the  island  of  Kagerde,  Nor-  icoitb,  a  headland  of  Siberia,  extending  into  the 
wtj,  is  the  northernmost  point  of  Europe.  It  Arctic  ocean*  Next  to  Severo  Yoetotohnoi,  it 
oonsistB  of  a  long  chain  of  precipitons  rocks  is  the  northernmost  promontory  of  Asia, 
jotting  out  into  the  sea.  They  are  abont  GAPE  IINDARO,  a  headland  of  Sicily,  ex- 
1,200  feet  high,  and  are  crowned  partly  by  a  tending  into  the  golf  of  Patti.  The  remains 
kind  of  table-land  and  ]>artly  by  pyranudal  of  the  ancient  Tyndaris  are  in  its  neighbor- 
peaks,  hood. 

CAPE  NORTH,  or  Otoo,  Otou,  a  peninsnla  GAPE  TRAFALGAR  (ane.  PfxnnonUrium 

it  the  N.  extremity  of  New  Slealand,  abont  2  Junanii)^  a  headland  on  the  coast  of  Cadiz, 

m.  long,  and  terminating  in  a  blnff  head  flat  at  Spain.     It  is  memorable  for  the  naval  battle 

the  top.  fonght  near  it,  Oct.  21, 1805,  between  ti^e  Eng- 

CAFE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  or  Gaps  Psax,  a  lish,  nnder  Nelson,  and  the  combhied  fleets 

bold  promontory  rising  nearly  1,000  feet  above  of  France  and  Spain.    The  English  gained  a 

the  sea,  at  the  &  point  of  a  narrow  peninsnla  complete  victory,  though  with  the  loss  of  their 

82  m.  long,  near  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  oon«  commander. 

tinent  of  Africa,  having  the  Atlantio  ocean  on  GAPE  TOWN,  the  capital  of  the  British  terri- 

the  W.  and  False  bay  on  the  E.,  81  m.  S.  of  toty  in  S.  Africa,  lat  88*"  65'  S.,  long.  18""  21' 

Cape  Town.    Lat.  W  22'  8.,  long.  IQ^  29'  E.  £.,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Table  bay,  and  at 

CAPE  PILLAR,  a  high  mass  of  rocks,  tei^  the  foot  of  Table  mountain,  about  82  m.  N.  of 

minating  in  2  tower-shaped  clifib,  at  the  S.  W«  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.    The  town  is  well 

entrance  fivnn  the  Padflc  ocean  into  the  straits  built  and  well  laid  out.    There  is  a  fortress  near 

of  Magellan,  and  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Terra  the  town  of  considerable  strength.    Table  bay 

del  Fnego.  is  capacious,  but  the  anchorage  is  rendered  un« 

CAPE  FRINGE  OF  WALES,  a  promontory  certain  by  the  heavy  swell  of  the  Atlantic, 

on  Behring's  sea,  the  most  N.  W.  point  of  which  rolls  its  full  volume  against  the  coast. 

North  America.    It  terminates  in  a  peaked  Gape  Town  is  a  station  for  astronomical  obser- 

monntain,  presenting  a  bold  fSaoe  to  the  sea,  and  vations,  and  Sir  John  Hersdhel  pasBcd  2  years 

is  a  dangerous  point  on  account  of  a  shoid  which  at  this  port  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 

stretches  to  the  N.  E.  heavens  of  the  southern  hemisphere.    There  is 

CAPE  RIVER,  or  Yauvks,  called  also,  from  a  castle  and  several  batteries  for  the  defence  of 
a  small  town  near  its  source.  Rio  de  Segovia,  is  the  town  and  harbor.  The  chief  public  build- 
a  river  of  Central  America,  m  the  state  of  Nic-  ings  are  the  goYemment  house,  the  colonial 
sragna  and  the  Mosquito  territory.  It  flows  office^  the  barnusks,  the  exchange,  thepost-office, 
throogh  a  fertile  country,  and  after  a  course  of  the  public  library,  8  Anglican  and  4  English  di»- 
250  or  800  m.,  enters  Ihe  Caribbean  sea  at  Gape  senting  churches,  a  Dutch  Reformed  church  ca- 
Gradas  a  Dioe.  It  is  navigable  for  a  considera-  pable  of  holding  2.000  persons,  and  a  handsome 
ble  distance  from  the  sea.  but  the  upper  part  of  Koman  Catholic  cnuroh.  The  streets  are  laid 
its  oonrse  is  obstructed  by  cataracts  and  shal-  out  at  right  an^es,  and  some  of  them  are  em- 
lows,  bellished  with  trees.    Most  of  the  houses  are 

CAPE  ROMAIN,  a  low  and  barren  point  of  built  of  brick,  faced  with  stucco ;  the  interior  is 

land,  with  a  light*house^  87  m.  N.  E.  of  Charles-  commodious,  and  some  of  them,  in  the  older 

ton,  S.  0.  parts  of  the  town,  are  decorated  with  architect- 

CAPE  SABLE,  the  southernmost  point  of  nral  devices,  and  have  in  front  raised  platforms 

the  mainland  of  Florida,  and  the  site  of  Fort  called  stoeps^    There  is  a  capacious  public  walk, 

Poinaett.  on  one  side  of  which  are  the  garaena  of  the 

CAPE  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  the  easternmost  government  house,  and  on  the  other  the  bo- 
point  of  South  America,  on  the  coast  of  BraziL  tanical  garden.  For  imports  and  exports  of 
It  was  seen  by  Pinion  in  1500,  and  was  the  Gape  Town  see  Gafb  Colokt.  Pop.  about 
first  land  discovered  in  South  America.  25,000. 

CAPE  ST.  VINCENT  (anc.  Ftomantorium  GAPE  YERD,  the  most  westerly  cape  of  the 

Saerum\  a  headland  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  W.  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  rivers  Senegal 

Portogil    Off  this  cape^  Feb.  14,  1797,  an  and  Gambia;  lat  14''  48'  N.,  long.  17''  84'  W. 

Eo^h  naval  force,  consisting  of  15  ships  of  It  was  discovered  in  1445  by  the  Portuguese 

the  line,  under  Adnural  Jarvis,  defeated  a  supe-  navigator,  Diniz  Fernandez, 

nor  Snuiish  fleet  GAPE  YERD  ISLANDS,  a  Portuguese  col- 

GAPE  SAN  ANTONIO.    L  A  high,  barren,  ony  situated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  820  m.  W. 

and  precipitous  headland,  on  the  coast  of  Ya-  of  Oape  Yerd,  between  lat  14^  45'  and  17''  18' 

lencia,  Spain.    On  its  summit  are  a  convent,  N.,  and  long.  22^  45'  and  25°  25'  W ;  area,  about 

a  watch-tower,  and  several  windmiUs.    II.  A  1,700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  86,488.     The  isl- 

lofty  and  nearly  perpendicular  promontory,  at  ends  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  a  volcano  still 

the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  the  terri-  exists  on  the  island  of  Fogo.    The  shores  are 

tory  of  Buenos  Ayrea.  low,  but  In  the  interior  there  are  high  moun- 
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tains.    The  archipelago  consists  of  10  islands  GAPE  YINCQSNT,  a  port  of  entry  of  JeSb- 

and  4  islets.    The  10  islands  are,  Sal,  Boavista,  son  co.,  N.  T. ;  pop.  8,044.    It  is  sitnsted  on 

Majo,  Santiago,  Fogo,  Brava,  Grande,  Homho,  the  St  Lawrence,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Rood 

Sao  Nicolao,  and  Santa  Lnzia;  the  4  islets  are,  and  Watertown  railroad,  and  has  a  steambost 

Branco,  Bazo,  Sao  Vicente,  and  Santo  Antonio,  landingand  a  ship  yard. 

The  soil  is  dry  hut  fertile.    The  heat  of  the  son  OAFE  WRATH,  a  promontory  at  the  8.  W. 

is  great^  hnt  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  sea  extremity  of  Scotland.   It  consists  of  a  pynmid 

breezes.    The  rainy  season  lasts  from  the  mid-  of  gneiss,  800  feet  high,  and  sunnotmted  bji 

die  of  August  to  November,  and  is  nnhealthy  light-honse.    The  light  is  400  feet  aboT«  tha 

for  Europeans.    There  is  a  great  want  of  water  eea. 

and  trees.    Sometimes  no  rain  &11S  for  several  OAPECE-LATRO,  Giuskppl  an  Italian  piri- 

seasons,  and  then  the  distress  of  the  inhabi-  ate  and  statesman,  bom  in  Nanles,  Sept  SS, 

tants  is  extreme.     In  1882,  after  a  8  years'  1744,  died  Nov.  2, 1886.    He  belonged  to  one 

drought,  80,000  people  perished.    All  the  fruits  of  the  oldest  Neapolitan  families,  and  wbenToy 

of  the  S.  of  Europe  and  the  W.  of  Africa  young  was  appomted  to  the  arehbiahonrie  of 

flourish  here,  partioiuarly  oranges,  lemoxis,  mel-  Tarento,  which  gave  him  the  rank  ana  yn\> 

ons,  and  bananas ;  so  do  rice,  maize,  wine,  su-  legesof  primate  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Hii 

ear,  orchil,  cotton,  and  French  beans.    Oof-  ecclesiastical  advancement  did  not  withdrawlim 

fee  was  introduced  in  1790.     Indigo  grows  from  philosophical  stndies^  and  while  devotod 

wild.    Goats  and  fowls  are  very  numerous;  to  his  duties  as  a  priest  of  the  Roman  CathoUe 

goat-skins  are  a  principal  article  of  export,  church,  he  at  the  same  time  opposed  nioj 

Asses  are  reared  and  exported  to  the  West  In-  of  the  claims  of  the  papal  see.    One  of  hiseuly 

dies.    The  most  remarkable  of  the  wild  ani-  writings  upon  the  tribute  paid  by  the  kingdoD 

mals  are  monkeys  and  bisam  cats ;  venomous  of  Naples  to  the  court  of  Rome  excited  ooa* 

reptiles  are  unknown ;  whales  are  tbund  in  the  siderable  attention.    He  caused  a  greater  oom* 

neighboring  seas,  and  turtles  frequent  the  coasts,  motion  by  his  work  against  the  celibacy  of 

Sdt,  which  is  exported  to  North  America,  is  priests,  an  institution  which  he  maintuned  to 

manufactured  on  tnese  islands.    The  total  value  have  1>Ben  the  principal  occasion  of  the  PrDt» 

of  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  tant  reformation,  and  to  be  still  the  main  eoane 

ending  June  80, 1856,  was  $86,910;  and  of  im-  of  the  antipathy  to  the  Catholic  church,  fekbyi 

ports  from   the  United  States,  $58,709.     In  great  number  of  its  opponents.  When  the  rerolo- 

the  same  period,  ending  June  80,  1857,  the  tionary  spirit  began  to  manifest  itself  in  Italy,  Cs* 

value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  was  pece-Latro  directed  the  attention  of  QoeenCuo- 

$25,905,  and  of  the  imports  $64,508,  the  latter  line  to  the  abuses  in  the  government)  batbe  vts 

amount  comprising  $68,108  of  the  growth,  pro-  not  listened  to.    When  &e  revolntion  at  length 

duce,  and  manu&cture  of  the  United  States,  broke  out,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  tbe 

and  $1,895  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manu*  people  he  accepted  a  publio  office.    Upon  tbd 

facture  of  foreign  countries  exported  from  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Capece-IatFovu 

United  States. — ^The  natives  are  docile,  indo-  thrown  into  prison,  and  markea  out  as  ooe  of 

lent,  and  very  religious.    The  Roman  Oatho-  the  first  victims  of  sacrifice.    But  all  pfftiei 

lie  is  the  only  form  of  worship.    There  are  deciding  and  uniting  to  save  hinii  the  c^^* 

12  schools   upon   the   islands.     Mulattoes,  a  ment  was  forced  to  release  him,  and  ofod 

cross  between  Portuguese  and  negroes,  form  him  his  liberty  as  an  act  of  royal  ^1^^°^' 

the  next  most  numerous  race ;   &e   whites  The  prisoner  would  not  take  freedom  on  socs 

constitute  about  -^  part  of  the   population,  terms.    Refusing  favor,  he  demanded  jostlce, 

the  slaves  |.    The  language  is  corrupted  For-  and  the  king  found  himself  obliged  to  o^^^' 

tuguese,  which    the  rortuguese  call    lingua  cusestohim.  During  the  government  of  Jo6<f» 

ere<nUa,    As  the  sea  between  the  continent  and  Napoleon  at  Naplea  in  1808,  Capeoe-Latrofii 

the  islands  is  beset  with  haze  and  fogs  during  minister  of  the  mterior,  and  oontinned  intirt 

the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  ships  sailing  south-  position   with     distinguished    success  nn^ 

•ward  genersJly  steer  outside  of  the  Oape  Yerd  Joachim  Murat    After  the  fall  of  this  kio^  tot 

islands.    The  inhabitants  have  some  commerce  prelate  lost  his  archbishopric ;  he  witMret 

with  Africa.    The  most  considerable  island  of  from  public  affiurs,  and  made  his  hooM  a  pu^ 

the  group  is  Santiago,  which  is  about  50  m.  of  reunion  for  persons  of  distingniahed  ranc^^ 

long  and  28  broad  in  its  widest  part.    It  has  a  wit.    His  last  work  was  in  praise  of  iVedencli* 

population  of  about  12,500  inhabitants.    The  of  Prussia. 

governor  resides  at  Porto  Praya,  a  fortified  sea-  0 APEilGUE,  BAPTisn  Hohob&  Biwosn. » 

port  town  on  this  island,  with  1,200  inhabi-  Erenchhistorian,bominMaiseilleBinl801.  i|^ 

tants.   The  volcano  of  Fogo  rises  to  the  height  was  the  school-mate  of  Thiers  and  IGaet ;  0 

of  9,157  feet    The  islands  were  discovered  in  1821,  the  8  repaired  to  Paris  to  "^^^^^'^ 

1449  by  the  Portuguese,  in  whose  uninterrupted  soon  became  engaged  in  historical  .^^'^^ 

possession  they  have  ever  since  remained.    On  politics.    Capengue  joined  the  royalistSyand^ 

Jan.  1, 1857,  there  was  a  military  force  in  the  came  one  of  the  writers  of  the  (^***'*J"*' 

island  of  8,028  men.    The  receipts  of  1857-'58  newspaper.    In  1828  he  attracted  •«»?  ^■' 

are  estimated  at  $100,000,  and  the  ezpenditares  tion  by  his  £ieit  de»  opiratiom  de  ^ormMJ^ 

at  $140,000.  fam  en  Etpagne.    Hie  same  year  ho  pobltfoco 
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hkfint  bistoirical  book:  ^ot  iw  let  in/DoHont  those  of  Hogo  Grotins,  Syo^  Leyden,  1599,  and 

d€$  Nbrmands  dang  2m  €faule8.  From  that  time  Kopp,  4to,  Frankfort,  1886. 

be  porsaedj  with  nnfiuling  activity,  his  two-  GAPEIXO,  Bianoa,  grand  duchess  of  Tua- 

fold  task  of  historian  and  Journalist.    In  1827  oany,  bom  in  Yenice,  15£3,  died  at  Poggio,  Oct 

he  gained  considerable  reputation  by  his  JTm-  19, 1587.    In  1668  she  eloped  with  a  bimker's 

torn  dc  PhiUppe  Augtute,  which  is  still  con-  clerk,  of  the  name  of  Pietro  Buonaventuri.  who^ 

fldered  his  most  valuable  performance.    He  has  barely  escaping  from  tiie  vengeance  of  her  mtheri 

sinoe  beeo  an  important  contributor  to  seve-  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Francesco 

nl  newi^^ers,  most  of  them  in  the  royalist  de^  Medici  at  Florence.  Bianca^s  beauty  and  ao* 

interest    He  has  also  published  numerous  his-  oomphshments   DELScinated  Francesco,  and  al-* 

torioal  worka    He  has  thus  treated  the  entire  though  but  recently  married  to  Joanna,  arch* 

Aiinals  of  Franoe  from  the  10th  century  to  our  duchess  of  Austria,  he  caused  the  fair  Venetian 

time,  the  whole  forming  a  little  less  than  100  to  reside  in  his  palace,  attaching  her  husband 

Tolamei^  one-third  of  l£em  devoted  to  the  last  to  his  household  as  steward.    la  1670,  when 

75  years.    Although  they  contain  valuable  in*  the  arrogance  of  Buonaventuri  became  unbeaiv 

formatioa  and  cunoua  documents,  they  cannot  able,  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Francesco, 

be  compared  with  the  histories  of  Thiers,  Mig-  who,  on  the  decease  of  his  father  Cosmo  I^ 

net,  Micheleti  Augustin  Thierry,  and  Guicot  ascended  the  throne  of  Tuscany.    Bianca  pre* 

CAFEL,  Abthub,  lord,  on  En^^lish  royalist,  sented  him  with  a  son  Aug.  29,  1576,  which 

elected  to  the  long  parliament  m  1640,  died  however  was  not  her  own,  bnt  was  procured 

March  9, 1649.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  Straf-  from  a  poor  woman,  and  in  order  to  preclude 

ford,  and  then  returning  to  the  cause  of  Charles  the  detection  of  the  imposture,  she  caused  the 

I^  raised  and  maintained  a  troop  in  his  interest,  assassination  of  most  of  those  who  had  asedsted 

and  fought  against  the   parliamentarians   at  her  in  its  perpetration.    In  1677  Joanna  of 

Bristol,  Exeter,  Taunton,  and  Colchester.   Cap-  Austria  bore  a  son  to  the  srand  duke,  and  as 

tared  in  the  last  city,  he  was  condenmed  for  she  soon  afterward  died,  whue  she  was  pregnant 

treason,  and  met  his  death  with  firmness.    He  with  still  another  child,  Francesco  was,  for  a 

wrote  ''Daily  Observations   or   Meditations,  moment,  overcome  with  contrition  and  remorse, 

Divine,  lioraJ,  and  Political.'^— Kis  son,  also  and  seemed  disposed  to  discard  Bianca;  but 

named  Abthub,  bom  in  1685,  created  earl  of  the  cunning  woman  knew  how  to  beguile  her 

Essex  by  Charles  II.  in  1661,  was  lord  lieuten-  lover^  and  in  two  months  he  married  her.    The 

snt  of  Ireland,  1672-7.    Afterward  involving  mamage  was  approved  of  by  Philip  H.  of  Spain, 

lunuelf  amoiup  the  enemies  of  the  court,  he  and  solemnly  ratified  by  the  republic  of  Venice, 

was  arraigned  for  participation  in  the  Bye-  the  offldal   marriage  ceremony  taking  place 

noose  plot,  and  was  found  with  his  throat  cut  in  Oct.  1579.     In  1582  Francesco^s  son  by 

inthetower,  July  18, 1688.  Joanna  of  Austria  died,  and    as  there   was 

CAPELL,  Edwabd,  a  Shakespearian  com-  no  prospect  of  seeing  her  supposed  son  adopted 

meatator  and  critic,  bom  at  Troston,  in  Suffolk,  as  heir  to  the  throne,  Bianca  endeavored  to  re- 

En^and^  in  1718,  died  in  London,  Feb.  24.  concile  herself  with  Francesco^s  brother,  the 

1781.    ITnder  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  cardinal  Fernando  de*  Hedici,  who,  in  all  prob- 

Grafton,  he  became  deputy  inspector  of  plays,  ability,  would  succeed  him  as  grand  duke.    In 

an  office  which  left  him  leisure  fpr  his  Snake-  Oct.  1587,  the  2  brothers  and  Bianca  met  at 

Bpearian  studies.    He  published  his  edition  of  Poggio,  and  a  few  days  afterward  the  grand  duke 

the  works  of  Shakespeare,  10  vols.  8vo,  1767,  and  Bianca  were  taken  suddenly  ill  with  the  same 

'*  Notes  and  Various  Headings  of  Shakespeare,^'  disease,  of  which  they  both  died.    Bianca  had 

4u>,  1776,  and  tiie  ^*  School  of  Shakespeare,"  8  ever  been  an  object  of  hatred  to  her  brother- 

vols.  4to.  1788,  was  issued  2  years  after  the  an-  in-law,  and  it  was  believed  that  Fernando  had 

thorns  decease.    His  labors  continued  for  more  poisoned  her  with  her  husband ;  but  there  is  no 

than  40  years.  judicial  or  historical  evidence  to  support  the 

OAPKTiTiA,  ICascianus  Hinsub  Fbliz,  a  supposition, 

writer  who  flourished  in  the  5th  century,  but  (JAPER,  the  flower  bud  of  a  low  shrub  (eajh 

of  whose  life  littie  is  known.    He  was  probably  paris  9pino9a\  -which,  grows  on  walls  and  ruins, 

a  native  of  Carthage.    His  principal  work  is  a  or  on  rocks  and  accumulations  of  rubbish,  in  the 

ooiious  allegorical  medley  in  prose  and  verse,  south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant.  It  is  very  com- 

composed  in  imitation  of  Y  arro's  Satyra  Menhh  mon  in  Italy  and  in  the  southernparts  of  France. 

pea  and  Petronius*  Satyriean^  and  entitied  JM"  It  grows  wUd  upon  the  walls  of  Borne,  Florence, 

tffra  d4  IfuptiiM  PhUologia  et  Mereuriu     It  and  Sienna,  and  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale 

o(Hisists  of  9  Dooks,  of  which  the  flrst  2  describe  between  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  and  also  in  many 

the  manriage  of  Philology  and  Mercury,  and  the  parts  of  Italy.    It  begins  to  flower  in  the  early 

renudning  T  treat  of  the  liberal  sciences.    Co-  part  of  summer,  and  flowers  continuously  untu 

pemicus  is  supposed  to  have  derived  a  hint  of  the  commencement  of  winter.    The  buds  are 

nis  system  mm  an  assertion  in  one  of  these  picked  every  morning  before  the  petals  are  ex* 

books  that  Mercury  and  Venus  revolve  about  panded,  and  are  put  into  vinerar  as  they  are 

the  son,  and  Boethius  is  said  to  have  taken  gathered.    They  are  distributed  according  to 

from  Capella  the  model  of  his  Connlatwnet  their  size  into  afferent  vessels  and  prepared  for 

JPIiilotophiUc^    The  best  editions  of  Capella  are  themarket;  the  youngest  and  the  smallest,  being 
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most  tender,  are  the  fint  in  quality;  and  henoe  seal  and  fidelity  nnljl  his  death.   The  chird 

the  different  eizes  are  placed  m  separate  vinegar  of  which  he  was  a  member  deliffbted  to  do  hh 

jars,  denoting  difference  of  quality  and  yalne.  honor,  and  hence  dnring  his  lifehe  oconpMdtltt 

The  stems  of  the  caper  bnsh  are  trailing  and  most  important  and  responnble  positaoiu  inbcr 

2  or  8  feet  long.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  oy ate^  gift    We  most  not  omit  to  mentioQ  that  tbi 

veined,  and  of  a  bright  green  color.  The  flowers  general  oonferenoe  of  1828  chose  himaaHi 

are  white,  large,  and  beiuitifhl,  with  a  tinge  of  representative  to  the  Wedeyan  oofUMctxn  ii 

red.    They  are  divided  into  4  petals,  and  fix>m  England.  He  exercised  a  commandiDg  inflneBoi 

the  centre  of  each  flower  springs  a  long  tassel  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of  hit  on 

of  deep  lilac  stamens.    The  brilliant  blossoms  denomination, 
give  a  very  gay  appearance  to  the  plant.  OAPET,  the  nidmame  of  Hngaesi  or  Hogii 

OAFEBnAUM,  a  city  of  Palestine,  often  the  1st  Idng  of  the  8d  French  dynasty.  €o&- 

mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  memo-  dderable  £fferenoe  exists  among  the  kvud 

rable  as  the  scene  of  many  of  the  works  of  Jesns.  concerning  the  etymology  of  this  ^peOatioi 

The  neglect  of  tiie  inhalHtants  to  profit  by  the  Pasqoier  derives  it  firom  a  half  Latin  word 

instructions  that  were  elven  them  led  to  the  well-  meaning  head  or  chief;  Da  Oange,  ftom  e^oftk 

known  declaration  of  Matt  xi.  28.  This  ancient  a  provmcial  word  of  Auvergne,  meaDingt 

dtf  seems  to  have  been  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Jester,  as  Hugh,  during  his  early  youth,  n 

sea  of  G^nesareth ;  but  travellers  have  not  been  wont,  bv  way  of  Jesting,  to  throw  down  tx 

unanimous  in  pointing  out  its  locality.    A  louff  caps  of  his  companions ;  others  firom  eopttd,  t 

series  of  traditions  identified  it  wiUi  a  ruined  lai^  head ;  others  firom  ehajxUui,  a  man  w«l^ 

village,  known  at  present  as  Ehan  Minyeh,  un-  ing  a  cope,  a  sacerdotal  doak.  Indeed,  the  fie: 

til  the  17th  centuiy ;  since  then  it  has  generally  Oapetians  were  abbots  of  St.  llartin  at  Tom 

been  fixed  at  Tell  Hfim,  a  spot  fbrtherN.on  the  and  Zing  Robert,  the  son  of  Hugh,  used  to  h:; 

seacoast.    Dr.  Robinson  inclines  to  restore  the  at  vespers  arrayed  in  the  sacerdotal  doik;  u 

ancient  tradition,  for  reasons  which  he  gives  at  old  bimner  of  the  same  king  was  simply  t^ 

length  in  his  ^^  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine  Martin's  doak. 

and  the  A^Uacent  Regions^"  vol  iii.,  pp.  848-       OAPETIANS,  the  8d  race  of  French  hop. 

868.  beginning  with   Hugh  Capet     Their  oiuis 

CAPERS,  WmiAic,  D.D.,  an  American  der-  is  usually  traced  back  to  Robert  the  Strog 

gyman,  late  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  a  warrior  of  Saxon  descent,  who  held  in  U 

£piscopal  church  south,  bom  in  St.  Thomas'  firom  Charles  the  Bald  the  county  of  Mj^' 

parish,  S.  C,  Jan.  26,  IT^O,  died  at  Anderson,  S.  and  afterward    the    duchy   of  France.   Hi ; 

C.,  Jan^9, 1855.    He  received  the  degree  of  gained  great  popularity  by  his  strug^  agaio*  > 

A.M.  firom  South  Carolina  oolite,  and  subse-  the    Norman    pirates    who   invaded  Fno^  * 

quently  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.    In  1809  during  the  9th  century.    Three  of  his  dtfoes^  , 

he  was  received  into  the  S.  0.  conference,  fiUing  ants,  Endes,  Robert^  and  Raoul,  assnined  t» 

some  of  the  most  important  stations  in  its  title  of  king  in  competition  with  the  Garion^ 

bounds.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  miasionaiT  to  ^an  princes;  but  the  crown  was  not  fintj 

the  Indians  in  western  Georgia,  and  travculed  established  in  this  family  until  the  dectkn « 

extensively  throughout  the  state  pleading  the  Hugh  Capet    This  appears  to  have  been  a  1^ 

cause  of  missions.  The  year  following  he  estab-  of  national  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Q^ 

lished  a  mission  among  the  Creek  fiidians  on  French  population  against  the  deeoaida&t^ « 

Flint  river.  In  1825  he  was  stationed  in  Charles-  Charlemame,  who  then  depended  on  GerouB 

ton.  where  he  remained  as  preacher  in  charge  princes.    The  Capetiana,  several  of  whom  vizn  ^ 

ana  presiding  elder  for  6  years.    For  a  pfut  distinguished  as  able  politicians  or  grM^^ 

of  tnis  time  he  edited  the  *^  Wesleyan  Jour«  riors,  strengthened  their  position  by  ckso  8> 

nd."  which  was  subsequently  merged  in  the  ance  with  &edergy,  and  the  as^stanoe  the; nc 

^  ^on's  Herald,"  and  now  bears  the  name  ceived  firom  the  cofnmunf  or  munidpsi  «^ 

of  the  ^'Christian  Advocate  and  Joumd"in  They  were  14in  number,  and  reigned  fit>m^'<* 

New  York.    In  1885  he  was  dected  professor  1828,  as  follows :  Hugh  Capet,  Robert  the  P»^ 


— o ^ — , ^.  .^..  Louis,  Philip  — . ,        .  y 

vocate."    After  remaining  hi  the  editorship  of  the  Fair,  Louis  X.,  Philip  V.,  and  Cto}^ !!; 

this  paper  6  years,  the  general  conference  ap-  From  tms  main  stock  issued  several  co^^ 

pointed  him  to  the  oflSce  of  general  missionary  branches,  the   most  important  of  ^^^j^  ^. 

secretary  for  the  south,  the  north  being  asdgned  the  following :  Robert,  the  arandioo  o«J^^ 

to  Dr.  Ban^  and  the  west  to  Dr.  now  Bishop  Capet  and  brother  of  Henry  L.  in  1082  W»^ 

Ames.    This  appointment  be  held  until  the  en*  the  first    ducal    house  of  Bufgnndyf  *^^ 

suing  ffeneral  conference,  during  whidi  time  he  became  extinct  in  1861 ;  Pierre,  the  8th eooc 

travelled  extennvely  over  the  south,  presenting  Louis  VI.,  married  Isabelle  de  OowienC^ 

the  daims  of  missions  upon  the  attention  of  the  had  8  descendants  who  reigned  ^^^^^'^i 

church.    At  the  first  general  conference  of  the  tinople  during  the  18th  centunr ;  Chanel,  cow. 

M.  E.  church  south  he  was  dected  and  oonse-  of  Anjou,  the  8th  brother  of  8t»  ^^''"^iVkii: 

crated  bishop  a846),  which  office  he  filled  with  head  of  the  first  house  of  Aiyou,  whifib  m^ 
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^^e  Idngdom  of  Naples  from  1264  to  1883.  flpecimdn  lias  been  taken.    The  network  is  the 

^^g:>»  6th  son  of  the  holy  king,  Bobert,  count  of  doaest  where  some  change  ia  to  be  efSacted  in 

^iennont^  was  the  head  of  the  hooae  of  Bonr-  the  blood  itself  aa  in  the  lunga  and  glands,  and 

vn,  which  sncoeeded  to  the  IVench  throne  in  the  moat  open  where  the  blood  ia  received 

\b^9 ;  while  hia  grandson,  Oharlea,  the  brother  merely  for  pnrposea  of  nutrition  of  the  tissue ; 

-  ci  Philip  the  Fair,  founded  the  house  of  Yaloia,  in  the  nerroua  centrea  and  the  muscles  the  net- 

-  ¥hieh  came  into  posseasion  of  the  crown  on  the  work  ia  fine,  on  ^pnnt  of  the  required  activity 
:•  extinction  of  the  direct  Oapetian  line.  of  their  molecuk^^angea.  In  warm-blooded 
j     CAPIAS  (Lat  eapiOy  to  take)  ia  the  name  animals  the  rate  of  the  capillary  droulation  is 

of  seyerai  species  of  Judidal  writa  in  actions  at  about  i4t  ^^  ^^  ^<^  ^  &  eeoond,  or  1|  inch  In 

:  common  law,  which  command  the  sheriff  or  a  minute.     Comparing  this  with  the  rate  of 

.  other  officer  to  take  a  party  or  property  named,  movement  in  the  laiger  artmea  (about  114 

-  The  a^nat  ad  reapondendun^  which  orders  the  inches  in  a  second),  Volkmann  has  calculated 
.  officer  *^to  take  uie  body  of  the  defendant  and  that  the  aggregate  area  of  the  capillaries  must 
^  to  keep  the  same  to  anawer ''  {ad  retponder^  be  nearly  400  timea  that  of  the  arteries  which 
'.  <2ttm),  u  the  writ  ordinaxily  referred  to  by  the  supply  them.  The  movement  of  the  blood 
:.term  eapioi  when  used  alone.  through  the  capiilariea  is  principally  dependent 
.    CAPILLABT  AOnON  (Lat.  eapilha^Ahair)^  on  the  force  of  the  heart  and  the  contraction  of 

r ;  a  manifestation  of  the  force  of  adhesion  shown  the  arteries;  but  the  circulation  of  the  lower 

:  by  the  movement  of  a  fluid  upon  a  solid  sur&ce  classes  of  animals,  and  of  plants,  provea  that 

^placed  partly  within  the  fluid.  It  ia  called  capil-  there  is  some  power  independent  of  that  of  a 

■.  lary  because  It  ia  most  striking  on  the  innde  of  central  organ  auffident  to  move  the  blood  in 

:.  very  small  tubes— capillary  (hair-like)  tubes.   If  these  vessels — a  power  ori^nating  intheves- 

.  the  solid  can  be  wet  by  the  fluid,  the  fluid  will  eels  and  intimately  connected  vrith  the  activity 

rise  ia  the  tube,  or  cm  an v  aur&oe,  aa  water  on  of  the  processea  of  nutrition  and  secretion.   The 

Slaasorwood.   Ifthesolid  cannot  be  wet  by  the  capillary  circulation  may  continue  after  the 

uid,  the  fluid  will  be  depressed  in  the  tuhle,  aa  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  may  cease 

r  anioksilver  ia  depressed  in  a  f^lass  tube.    Oapil-  in  certain  parte  while  the  heart  is  actively  con* 

lary  action  haa  been  investigated  with  great  tracting,  and  is  constantly  retarded  and  aocel- 

care,  both  by  experiment  ana  calculation,  but  erated  by  causes  of  entirely  local  character.    If 

its  interest  is  chiefly  theoretical,  its  practical  the  web  of  a  firog^s  foot  be  examined  under  the 

:  ases  and  laws  being  obvioua.     See  Laplace^a  microscope,  the  current  is  seen  at  one  time  slow, 

•  MecatUfus  eekiU^  vol  iii.  at  another  rapid,  sometimes  in  one  direction, 

CAPILLABT  V£SS£I£,  minute  vessels  in-  sometimes  in  the  opposite,  and  occasionally 

termediate   between  the  arteriea  and  veins,  perfectly  still,  accoidmg  to  the  strength  or 

the  terminal  branchea  of  the  former  and  the  weakness  of  the  neig;hboring  currents,  from  en- 

radides  of  the  latter;  tiiey  are  found  in  al-  tirely  local  causes;  if  the  heart's  action  be  im- 

most  every  tissue  of  the  animal  body,  commn-  peded,  theae  irregularities  will  be  more  marked, 

ixicating  flfeely  with  each  other,  and  forming  The  emptiness  of  the  arteries  after  most  kinds 

Intricate  networks  or  plexuses,  whose  inter-  of  death,  partiy  due  to  the  tonic  contraction  of 

stioes  are  dose  in  proportion  to  the  importance  theae  vessels,  is   rendered   complete  bv  the 

or  faoctional  activity  of  the  organs.  Their  walls  longer  continuance  of  the  capiUarp  circulation, 

are  composed  of  a  delicate  membrane,  without  It  Ui  well  known  that  the  Kidneys,  the  skin, 

muscular  fibrea,  often  presenting  on  its  external  and  ita  glanda,  continue  their  secretions  for  a 

iurfaoe  oblong  nndeated  ceUs.    The  diameter  time  after  death,  which  would  be  inexplicable 

varies  in  d^QSbrent  animala  according  to  the  size  without  the  activity  of  the  capillary  circulation 

of  the  blood  globulea ;  in  man  it  la  from  the  in  these  parts.    In  the  early  embryonic  stages 

xrrs  to  the  f^  of  an  inch.    The  dimenstona  of  the  higher  ammals  a  circulation  is  seen  be- 

are  not  constant,  but  vary  according  to  disturb-  fore  tiie  mrmation  of  a  central  heart,  and  the 

ing  causes  in  the  general  or  local  circulation,  first  movement  ia  toward,  and  not  from,  the 

The  eristence  of  c^illaries  toosmall  to  admit  a  centre.    In  the  case  of  toe  fcstus  without  a 

blood  ^bule,  and  adapted  only  for  the  recep-  heart,  though  in  connection  with  a  perfect 

tion  of  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood,  is  not  twin,  the  circulation  is  kept  up  by  the  capil- 

a4lmitted  by  the  best  physiologists  of  the  pres-  lary  power,  which,  though  generally  subordi- 

ent  day,  and  therefore  tiie  idea  that  nutrition  nate  to  the  heart  is  sufficient  for  the  mainten- 

can  only  be  carried  on  by  means  of  capilliuiea  ance  of  the  droulation  without  the  aid  of  the 

must  be  abandoned;  some  tissues^  as  cartilage,  central  organ.    In  many  cases  of  fatty  degen- 

have  no  vessels,  and  yet  they  are  nourished  by  oration  of  the  heart  there  is  scarcd;|^  a  trace  of 

the  blood,  whose  nutrient  materials  are  ab-  muscular  tissue,  and  yet  the  circulation  may  be 

aorbed  by  the  tissues  nearest  the  vessels  and  carried  on  for  a  Ions  time  without  any  serious 

from  them  paased  on  to  the  cells  of  the  non*  disturbance;  in  sncn  cases  a  capillary  power 

rascolar  structures.     Such  is  tiie  rdation  be-  most  be  active.    Wherever  there  is  any  local 

tween  the  plan  and  minuteness  of  the  capillary  excitement  in  which  the  processes  of  nutrition 

network  aiul  the  character  acd  function  of  the  and  secretion  are  interested,  there  will  be  an 

ti^ae  supplied,  tiiat  it  is  possible  to  Judge  with  increase  in  the  local  amount  of  blood  and  a 

tolertkhld  socmcf  of  the  part  from  which  a  more  rH>id  droulation  in  the  ci^illariea.    The 
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cessation  of  the  capillary  power,  and  the  con*  pare  the  arteries  of  the  hnman  body  to  ihe 

sequent  obstruction  of  the  circulation,  even  main  channels  through  which  water  is  Imragbt 

though  the  heart's  action  be  unimpdred,  may  to  a  city  from  a  distance,  the  heart  bdne  Um 

cause  gangrene  of  the  solid  tissues ;  the  pro-  source,  and  the  veins  to  the  undergroond  sp- 

longed  influence  of  severe  cold  destroy  the  life  tern  of  sewers,  which  convey  away  the  iiih 

of  a  part  by  its  action  on  the  capillaries ;  if  the  purities  and  excess  of  the  sapply,  ve  ntf 

admission  of  air  into  the  ^^s  be  prevented,  regard  the  capillaries  as  the  Bmsll  pipes  wM 

the  pulmonary  capillary  ciMOation  is  arrested  enter  every  house,  on  wluoh  depends  theeisi 

as  soon  as  the  blood  becomes  loaded  with  car«  and  regular  performance  of  the  essoitiil  libon 

bonic  acid,  and  asphyxia  is  the  result^  unless  a  of  every-day  life,  without  which  theie  en  be 

fresh  supply  of  oxygen  be  speedihr  obtidned.  no  contort,  cleanliness,  health,  or  happineo. 
Without  admitting  any  contractile  power  in  tiie       OAPIS,  a  province  of  the  Spamsh  Fb% 

capillaries,  or  any  mechanical  aid  to  the  circu-  pines,  forming  the  K.  i>ortion  of  the  islad 

lation,  the  motion  of  the  blood  through  them  is  of  Panayj  area,  1,680  sq.  m.;  pop.  21(^1S6. 

certainly  affected  by  any  change  in  the  chem*  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  imploA 

ico-vital  relations  between  this  fluid  and  the  by  a  great  number  of  small  mountain  BtresB&    ^ 

tissues ;  the  heart  sends  the  blood  to  tlie  cap-  The  product  of  rice  is  remarkably  abonM    ! 

illaries,  but  its  passage  through  them  is  rapid  yielding  in  many  plaoes  as  much  as  2004olil    > 

or  slow  according  to  the  activity  or  depression  while  the  land  can  be  cropped  twice  a  y«ai- 

of  the  processes  to  which  it  should  be  subser-  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Bisaya  race,  vL 

vient.    Prof.  Draper,  of  New  York,  has  estab-  noted  for  their  docility  of  character,  indostr. 

lished  the  following  principle,  which  seems  to  and  fidelity  to  the  government    The  tovn  a 

explain  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  cap-  Oapia  is  a  place  of  considerable  native  trde 

illaries:  "If  2  liauids  communicate  with  one  pop.  11,620. 

another  in  a  capillary  tube,  or  in  a  porous  or       CAPITAL  (Lat  eaptU,  head),  in  ardutedct 

parenchymatous  structure,  and  have  for  that  the  head  of  a  column  or  pilaster;  in  politbi 

tube  or  structure  different  chemical  affinities,  economy,  accumulated  ana  productive  wesl^ 

movement  will  ensue;  that  liquid  which  has  whether  in  the  form  of  money,  buildings,  ntcfci- 

the  most  energetic  affinity  will  move  with  the  nery,  improvements  on.  land,  or  inerchinii^ 

greatest  velocity,  and  may  even  drive  the  other  in  geography,  the  chief  town  of  a  state  or  &• 

liquid  before  it."    The  arterial  blood,  rich  in  trict 

oxygen,  with  which  it  is  eager  to  part,  has  a       CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT  (from   ta^ 

greater  affinity  for  the  tissues  than  has  venous  head,  the  source  of  life ;  hence  eapUdU$^  ist 


blood,  and  this 
oxygenations 
contrary,  the 

the  strongest  affinity  for  the  oxygen  of  the  in-  least  in  the  earliest  condition  of  wEich  we  bt^ 

spired  air,  and  must  drive  before  it  in  the  pul-  any  record,  retaliation  was  the  common  mctli^i 

monary  capillaries  the  arterial  blood,  already  of  punishing  offences,  and  this  was  inflicted  tj 

saturated  with  oxvgen,  and  therefore  having  no  the  individual  suffering  the  ii\}QiT)  ^  ^}^ 

afllnity  for  the  chemical  elements  of  the  air ;  friends  when  the  injury  was  loss  of  lifd.  ^ 

and  this  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the  right  of  individual  revenge  has  not  onl;  tf* 

act  of  respiration.    The  chemico-vital  actions  isted  in  the  savage  state,  but  has  been  r^* 

of  the  systemic  capillaries,  though  no  more  im-  nized,  and  to  some  extent  tolerated,  ereofi^  i 

portant  to  life,  are  much  more  complex  than  laws  have  been  enacted  for  the  restraioi  y 

those  of  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs.    In  the  crime;  andinthelawsof  manynationB^retdit^  < 

latter  it  is  a  mere  interchange  between  carbon  tion,  that  is,  the  infliction  of  the  eame  iqj^ 

and  oxygen,  while  in  the  former  every  organ  upon  the  offender  which  he  had  committed,  v&s 

and  tissue  attracts  to  itself  the  materials  neces-  aUowed. — ^Moses  prescribed,  as  the  measan  o* 

sary  for  its  own  nutrition,  and  causes  a  circula-  punishment  for  corporal  ii^uries^  an  eye  f^^ 

tion  in  it  in  accordance  with  the  above-men-  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  and  life  for  life,  £x<J^ 

tioned  physical  principle.   Though  the  capillary  xxi. ;  Levit.  xxiv. ;  and  it  would  seem,  is  ^^ 

circulation  is  in  a  great  measure  independent  latter  case,  that  any  x>er8oa  belonging  tou^ 

of  the  direct  agency  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is  family  of  the  person  whose   life  ha^  ^ 

modified  by  the  control  exercised  by  the  svmpa-  tiiken  could   pursue   the  murderer  and  ^7 

thetic  nerves  over  the  smaller  arteries,  and  by  the  Mm.    **  The  avenger  of  blood  ^'  was  a  P^^^ 

influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  molectdar  having  such  right  of  private  vengeance,  sao 

changes  in  which  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  not  a  public  officer  appointed  ftr  that  1^' 

accretion  consist.   Though  the  blood  will  drcu-  pose.    The  only  means  of  escape  frMn  to^ 

late  after  the  division  of  the  nerves  of  a  part,  mode  of  retribution  was  by  fleeing^  ^^"^^^ 

any  sudden  and  violent  shock  to  the  nervous  cities  of  refuge,  and  this  was  availabw  o^ 

centres  will  instantly  arrest  the  capillary  circula-  in  cases  of  what  we  ahonld  call  •^^^f^^ 

tioD.    To  use  a  homely  illustration :  if  we  com-  homicide.— The  oflbnoea  dcrigniited  by  tho  tf  *> 
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of  differant  nations  as  punishable  by  dea^  are  power  of  inflicting  the  pnnidmient  of  death,  and 

iHnstmdrQ  of  the  degree  and  pecnliar  form  of  ^ying  an  appeal  from  the  oonsnl  to  the  people 

ciTilizBtion. — ^The  Hebrew  polity  being  theocra-  in  all  cases,  and  finally  by  the  Poroianlaw, 

tic,  many  offences  were  ponisbed  capitally  as  A.  U.  454,  forbidding  any  one  to  bind,  scomge, 

heing  Tiola&ns  of  the  national  fiuth.    Thns  or  kill  a  Bonum  citizen*    Oriminal  Jarisdiotion 

desecration  of  the  sabbath,  blasohemy,  idolatryi  in  capital  cases  was.  therefore,  vested  in  the  as- 

witobonfti  eornng^  offering  cnildren  to  Mo«  sembly  of  the  p^le*    Trials  were  always  had 

loch,  diflobedienoe  to  parentis  were  punished  by  in  those  cases  ben>re  the  comitia  centuriata, 

deatii.   Murder,  adultery,  incest,  kidnapping  a  The  same  usage  prevailed  at  Borne  which  ex- 

tw  person  and  selluig  him  for  a  alave,  and  isted  at  Athens,  viz. :  of  allowing  a  criminal  ao- 

Bome  other  offences,  were  also  ciu>itaL — ^The  ouaed  of  a  capital  crime  to  go  into  voluntary 

Athenian  code  of  laws  established  by  Draco  exile,  and  thus  avoid  the  Judgment  of  the  court ; 

prescribed  tiie  punishment  of  death  for  a  large  but,  in  such  cases,  his  proper^  could  be  con- 

nnnto  of  offences,  greaUy  differing  in  degrees  fiscated  for  non-appearance. — ^The  Germans,  in 

of  criminally,  which  the  lawgiver  extenuated  their  primitive  state,  allowed  private  retaliation 

bfsajingthat  the  smallest  of  the  crimes  sped-  for  iiyuriea,  and  long  after  they  had  become 

fied  desOTed  death,  and  there  was  no  greater  established  as  nadons  within  the  territory  of  the 

pemd^  whi<!^  he  could  inflict  for  more  heinous  Roman  empire,  and  had  become  subject  to 

o^oes.   This  severity  was  afterward  very  oodes  of  laws,  this  was  still  considered  a  natural 

mach  modified,  and  the  Athenian  criminal  code  right,  and  Judicial  authority  interposed  no  check 

became  very  mild,  subject,  however,  to  an  arbi*  except  to  impose  terms  of  compromise,  when 

trary  power  reserved  to  the  assembly  of  the  the  injured  party  was  willing  to  accept  pecu- 

people  over  the  lives  of  all  the  citizens,  and  also  niary  compensation*    The  Sahc  law  prescribed 

to  a  discr^on,  which  in  many  instances  was  left  the  rate  of  composition  for  different  crimes, 

to  the  areopagUB,  and  even  to  l^e  dicasts  of  which  was  called  toehrgeldj  prohibition  money 

the  people,  of  determining  the  punishment  as  (fromioehren  or  bewahren).  It  was,  however,  aa> 

Fell  as  the  guilt  of  the  accuaed ;  as  in  the  case  sumed  that  the  injured  party  had  a  right  to 

of  Socrates,  who,  after  trial  by  the  courtof  are-  choose  whether  to  take  tne  composition,  or  to 

opsgoa,  and   being  convicted  of  the  charge  get  satisfaction  by  his  own  hand.    Similar  pro- 

against  him,  was  retried  with  reference  to  t£e  visions  are  found  in  the  laws  of  the  Burgundians, 

paniahment.    It  was  generally  in  the  power  of  Visigoths,  and  Bipuarian  Franks.    The  Anglo- 

an  Athenian  to  escape  from  a  trial,  if  he  was  Sucons,  like  the  other  German  nations,  had  a 

onwiUing  to   incur    the  risk,  by  going  into  scale  of  fines  for  every  species  of  crime;  that  for 

Tolmitary  exile.    Arrest  before  triiu  was  not  murder  was  called  moighota  or  numbote,    Be- 

tbe  practice  in    Ju^oial   proceedings,  either  taliation  was  the  conunon  mode  of  redress,  and 

ciril  or  criminal,  in  the  Athenian  courts.    Hie  private  feuds  prevsiled  to  a  great  extent,  which 

crimes  ordinarily  punished  by  death,  or  for  for  a  lonc[  period  could  not  be  controlled  by 

vhich  death  was  prescribed  by  law,  were  law.    Magistaitea,  however,  were  authorized  to 

sacrilege,  impiety  (any  open  disrespect  for  reU-  compel  the  injured  party  to  acceot  the  fine.    If 

gioQs  rites  or  popular  faith),  treason,  murder,  the  wron^^oer  (in  case  of  muraer)  kept  him- 

ot  the  attempt  to  murder,  and  incendiarism,  self  in  his  own  house,  it  was  permitted  of  his 

There  may  have  been  some  otiier  cases,  but  we  adversary  to  besiege  him,  and  if  he  should  sur- 

have  no  distinct  record  of  them.    The  chaige  render  himself^  he  might  be  detained  80  days, 

against  Aloibiadea,  which  drove  him  into  exi^  but  was  then  to  be  delivered  up  upon  paying  Uie 

was  the  mutilation  of  the  busts  of  Hermes  prescribed  compensation.     This  was  enacted 

which  had  been  placed  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  oy  the  laws  of  Alfred.    By  the  Mercian  laws, 

Socratee  was  accused  of  disbdief  of  the  national  the  price  of  a  ceorPs  head  was  200  shillings,  that 

religion.  Although  the  judgment  of  the  areop*  of  a  thane  1,200.    Beside  paying  the  relations 

sgos  in  the  case  of  Socrates  was  m^ust,  vet  of  tiie  deceased,  a  murderer  was  also  obliged  to 

the  ordinary  administration  of  justice  by  that  make  compensation  to  the  master  if  the  de- 

conrt  was  impartial  and  lenient. — ^The  Aoman  ceased  was  a  slave,  or  to  the  lord  if  the  deceased 

laws  compiled  by  the  decemvirs  were  severe,  was  a  vassal  under  his  protection.    It  was  com- 

TheZfiBWionii,  or  punishment  like  to  the  L^ury,  mon  for  the  poorer  class  to  enrol  themselves 

waa  admitted  in  cases  of  tnAiming  or  other  cor-  as  the  retainers  of  some  superior,  who  was  then 

poral  violence;  but  exemption  could  be  ob*  bound  to  protect  them.    Associations  were  also 

tained  by  a  pecuniary  compensation.    Hontes*  formed  among  men  of  the  same  class  for  their 

qoieu  mentions  the  singular  provision  by  which  mutual    protection— the    obligation   assumed 

the  penalty  of  death  was  denounced  against  the  bdng  to  pursue  the  murderer  of  any  one  be- 

writeis  of  libels  and  poets,  as  showing  that  the  longing  to  the  assodation.  and  inflict  punish-* 

uwa  were  framed  for  the  support  of  a  despot*  ment — ^By  the  conunon  law  of  Kngjand,  no 

H^  government    The  severity  of  the  12  tables  punishment  can  be  adjudged,  except  what  is 

fmto  which  the  laws  had  been  digested  by  tiie  prescribed  by  law.    The  penalty  for  aU  crimes 

lecemyirs)  was   prevented  from  havinff  full  must  be  fixed  by  statute,  or  otherwise  courts 

'Operation  by  the  Valerian  laws  (which  had  been  can  adjudge  none.    There  was  during  a  long 

^vionsly  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Yale-  period  a  serious  interference  with  the  regular 

noj  PopliooU),  taking  from  the  consuls  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice,  growing  out 
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of  the  ezemptioii  daimed  hj  the  church  in  be-  propagation;  removiDgtoStnsboiirg^heeotercd 
half  of  the  clergy  and  their  retainera.  (See  the  ministry;  acted  as  deputy  at  au  the  prio* 
BsNKFiT  OF  OuEBOT.)  It  became  nsoal,  there-  cipal  conferences  of  the  refonnersy  at  Zari<^  m 
fore,  to  incorporate  in .  statutes  sabsequently  162d,  at  Marbnrg  in  1629,  and  a^  the  diet  of 
passed  against  crimes,  a  prohibition  of  ben^t  of  Angsburg  in  1560  he  vas  one  of  those  i^ 
dergy.  At  the  time  Blackstone  wrote  there  were  pointed  to  present  the  oonfeaaon  to  the  em* 
196  different  offences  which,  br  varioas  statntes,  peror.  He  was  much  req>ected  by  lus  contea* 
had  been  dedared  to  be  felonfts  without  benefit  poraries  as  a  man  of  sound  leanung ;  lus  be&( 
of  dergy.  A  grMit  amelioration  has  taken  however,  has  been  made  the  subiect  of  Km 
place  in  the  English  criminal  law  by  yarious  argument,  and  he  has  been  accused  of  a  lomog 
statutes  recently  passed,  particularly  7  and  8  toward  Sodnianlsm ;  this  uncertaintjr  with 
Geo.  lY.,  but  the  offences  are  still  numerous  regard  to  his  tenets  created  some  distret 
for  which  capital  punishment  is  inflicted. — Bj  among  both  the  Zwinglians  and  the  Lotherui 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  crimes  punish-  CArlTOL,  OAFirouxTii,  Moire  OAPRoiisni 
able  by  death  are,  treason,  murder,  rape,  arson,  now  Oamfidoguo^  a  hill,  a  fortress,  and  a  ten- 
piracy,  robbing  the  mail  (if  it  be  witli  Jeopardy  to  pie  celebrated  in  tiie  history  of  andenl  Book. 
the  ILfe  of  the  person  in  charge  thereof),  rescue  The  dtadd  was  begun  in  the  lime  of  Tarmmua 
<^  a  person  convicted  of  a  capital  crime  when  Priscua  614  B.  O.,  but  was  not  finished  mol 
going  to  execution,  burning  a  vessel  of  war,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Idngs.  The  tempb 
and  corruptly  casting  away  or  destroying  a  ves-  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  erected  at  the  sue 
sd  belonging  to  private  owners.  In  tiie  state  tune.  The  hill  was  wholly  consecrated  tc 
of  New  York  8  crimes  only  are  punishable  Jupiter,  except  a  nook  which  was  reeerredfe 
by  death,  viz. :  treason,  miu*der,  and  arson,  the  god  Terminus,  who  reftised  to  leaye  Ae 
Imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  life,  or  a  spot  when  the  other  gods  did  so  out  of  de£f> 
term  of  years,  according  to  ^e  degree  of  the  enoe  to  Jupiter.  The  temple  was  destrored  I7 
offence^  has  been  substituted  in  all  the  other  fire,  88  B.  0.;  was  rebuilt  by  SyHa,  and  dedi- 
oases,  which  in  Eng^d  are  punished  by  oated  by  Q.  Oatulus,  69  B.  C;  it  was  8^ 
death.  In  the  other  states  sunilar  legislation  burnt  A.  D.  69,  by  the  soldiers  of  \iteUitB,ud 
has  prevailed.  Transportation  has  been  resort*  rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  In  the  reign  of  Htm  it 
ed  to  in  England  as  a  commutation  for  capital  was  burnt  a  8d  time,  A.  D.  80,  but  Donitiffl 
punishment  m  a  large  number  of  cases.  restored  it  with  great  magnificence.   The  teo- 

OAPITANATA,  a  province  of  Naples,  on  pie  contained  8  shrines,  oonsecstitedrespeetiTyy 

the  E.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  bounded  N*.  and  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  The  fonn  of  tie 

E.  by  the  Adriatic ;  area,  8,178  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  Capitol  was  nearly  a  square,  being  200  feet  loif 

1856,  884^878.    This  region  on  the  N.  is  oov-  and  185  feet  broad.    In  the  piazza  or  portico 

ered  with  mountain  ranges^  branching  from  the  the  people  were  feasted  on  triumphal  occtsiooi 

Apennines,  the  prindpu  of  which  is  Mt  €hur-  The  victorious  generals  went  up  there  xqf^ 

gano,  occupying  an  extent  of  more  than  800  cession  to  offer  thanks   and  saorifiee.  v» 

sq.  m.    The  interior  a^d  a  portion  of  the  S.  Sibylline  books  and  Uie  most  importaot  {Kiblio 

part  of  the  province  is  a  low  sandy  pldn,  used  documents  were  depodted  there.    Other  ten* 

only  for  pastures.    The  hills  are  sterile  or  cov*  pies  were  one  by  one  raised  on  the  CvMt 

ered  with  forests,  but  between  them  are  ridi  hilL      Among   these,  the   temples  of  ioM 

valleys.    Thechief  source  of  industrial  employ-  Moneta,  with  the  mint  attached,  of  %i^ 

ment  is  found  in  the  rearing  of  aheep  and  Feretrius,  of  Mars,  of  Yenus,  of  FortozMt 

horses.  Ins  and  Serapia,  were  the  most  woa^fxvk 

CAPITEIN,  JAOQux8£LiBiBJxAH,aconvert-  A   bibliotheca    or  library,    the    tabolirioD, 

ed  and  learned  African,  died  at  St.  George  atheiUDum,  and  other  public  bnilfingsvereib) 

d'Elmina,  after  1742.    Found  on  the  coast  of  in  the  OapitoL    At  Uie  S.  end  was  tfae  Tf^ 

Ghiinea  by  a  Dutdi  captain,  he  was  carried  to  peian  rock,  down  which  state  criminals  wfl« 

the  Hague,  where  he  was  baptized,  and  edu«  thrown  headlong.    The  prindpd  MUiogs  cf 

cated  at  the  expense  of  a  merchant  of  that  dty.  the  CampidogUo,  or  modem  Capitd,  cooaAjl 

He  waa  instructed  in  the  ancient  languages,  and  8  pdace&  forming  8  aides  of  a  squalen  the  wort 

in  1788  atudied  theology  at  the  university  of  of  lOchel  Angdo.                                      ^ 

Leyden.     In  1742  he  was  appointed  mission-  OAPITOmS  GAMES  (htdi  OtfitfH^^ 

ary  to  Ghiinea,  but  no  account  is  given  of  his  annud  games  instituted  on  the  saggwo>i « 

services  in  that  capacity.    He  wrote  several  OamiIlus.887B.O.,  inbonorof  JnpiterG^to- 

worlis  in  Latin  and  i)utch.  Bnus,  ana  in  commemoration  of  the  prewrnooa 

CAPITO,  WoiTCANa  FabbioiuS)  originaUy  of  the  Capitol  finom  the  Gads.    One  of  w 

named  KOpflTsnir,  a  religious  reformer,  con-  amusements  at  these  games  was  to  d^.^ 

temporary  with  Erasmus  and  Odvin,  bom  Sardiani  for  sale  by  auction.    Hmm  Sarduoi 

at  Uaguenau,  in  Alsace,  in  1478,  died  of  the  are  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  S*^'"^ 

plague  at  Strasbourg  in  Deo.  1541.     He  re-  and  by  others,  Yeiians.   The  games  ftli  iato^ 

ceived  his  edncalion  at  Basd;  was  made  sec-  use,  and  were  revived  by  Kero,  who  '^^'^^ 

retary  to  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  archbishop  them  after  the  Olympic  gamesi  and  eo^^^^ 

of  Hentz;  in  1628,  beomie  a  convert  to  the  to  introduce  a  new  method  of  ^^^'^P^'^^?^ 

reformed  theology,  and  devoted  himself  to  its  time,  redconed,  like  the  O^jinpiads  of  Bfiii^^ 
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chranoIoiT,  from  the  qidaqofiimial  odebratioD  edition  was  pablished  by  YitoB  Amerpaobios  at 

of  the  Iwi  OapUoUni,  Ingolstadt  in  1545,  nnder  the  title  of  Ftaei' 

GAPITOLIKUS^  JiTixua,  a  Boman  historian,  jnkB  Cofutitutianes  Caroli  Magni  de  Bebut  00- 

who  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  8d  century,  clenoBtieis  et  cttnlUms,    The  best  edition  is  that 

and  wrote  the  liyes  of  9  emperors.    He  is  one  of  Balaze,  entitled :  Cdpitularia  lUgum  Fran- 

of  the  writers  of  the  HUtoria  Augusta,  In  the  €orum,  Ac.,  Paris,  1677,  2  tom.  fol. ;  reprinted 

editions  of  whom  his  works  are  to  be  foand.  at  Venice  in  1771,  and  at  Paris  in  1780. 

G APITULATION,  in  war,  the  act  of  snrren-  CAPMAKY  T  MONTPALAU.  Antonio  ds^ 

daring  to  tiie  enemy  npon  stipulated  terms.  The  a  Spanish  writer,  born  in  Barcelona,  Nov.  24. 

most  ddebrated  cfmitnlation  of  modem  times  is  1742,  died  in  Cadiz,  Nov.  14^  1818.    He  served 

that  of  mm,  which  was  signed  Oct  17, 1805,  in  the  wars  with  Portugal  in  1762,  left  the 

and  according  to  which  28,800  Austrian  troopa  army  in  1770,  and  joined  Olavide  in  his  scheme 

eonoentrated  in  and  around  Ulm,  under  G^n.  for  colonizing  and  cnltivatioff  the  Sierra  Moreufk 

MadL  snrrendered,  with  60  pieces  of  artillery  This  enterprise  terminatea  disastrously,    and 

and  40  standards,  to  the  French  forces  under  Oapmany  removed  to  Madrid,  where  he  waa. 

Napoleon  and  Ney. — ^In  German  constitutional  chosen  secretary  of  the  royal  historical  academy 

history,  a  contract  which  Aie  German  electoral  of  Spain  in  1790,  and  filled  several  offices  in  the 

princes  entered  into  with  the  German  emperor,  gift  of  the  government.    He  traveUed  in  Italy, 

Wore  he  was  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Germany,  fVance,  and  England.     When  the 

The  first  of  these  capitulations  was  exacted  French  entered  Madrid  in  1808,  he  fled  to  Sevfileii 

from  Oharles  Y.  at  the  oommencement  of  the  where  he  arrived  destitute  and  in  rags^    He 

16tb  centnrv,  by  tlie  German  princes   who  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  cortes  of  Oadiz,  in 

feared  that  the  king  of  Spain  would  not  respect  which  capacity  he  made  himself  oonspicuoua 

the  limitations  put  upon  him  by  the  constitution  by  his  patriotism  and  active  opposition  to  the 

of  the  German  empire.    They  accordingly  drew  new  rulers.^  His  works,  whidi  e^oy  a  high 

up  a  capitulation,  reciting  the  privileges  they  reputation  in  S^ain,   are  numerous;    among 

demanded,  to  tbe  observance  of  which  Oharles  them  are  Mem<»rta$  hutorieoB  §(^Mre  la  Marina^ 

y.  waa  compelled  to  swear.    The  last  of  these  Commercio  y  Artet  de  la  antiqua  Oiudad  de 

imperial  capitulations  was  sworn  to  by  the  em-  Barcelona^  in  8  vols.  4to;    Quettionee  crUieae 

peror  Francis  H^nly  6, 1792.  eohre  varies  puntoi  de  histaria^  ecanamiea,  foli* 

OAPITULABIES,  certain  laws  enacted  under  Oca  y  militar  ;  Teal/ro  hutorkfhwitieo  ae  la 

the  Frankish  Idn^  and  so  named  from  the  cir-  Elo^iencia  Eapallola;  and  JHetiowmo  Franr 

comstance  of  their  being  divided  into  eapitula^  css-Bspaiiol. 

or  chapters.    They  were  issued  by  Ohildebert,  OAPO  D^ISTRIA,  a  dty,  pop.  6,500,  and 

GotLidre.  Oarloman,  and  Pepin,  but  still  more  county,  area  168  8<q[.  m.,  pop.  43,600,  in  tiie 

extensively  by  Oharlemagne,  whose  object  ap-  margraviate  of  Istria,  one  of  tne  cro  wnlands  or 

pears  to  have  been  to  harmonize,  explain,  or  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire.    The  city  ia 

amend  the  exiatinff  feudal  codes,  and  effect  to  situated  upon  a  rocky  island,  9  m«  S.  of  Trieste, 

some  degree  a  unlmrmity  of  law  in  his  domin«  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  solid  stone 

ions,    lliese  enactments  were  both  civil  and  bridge  2,800  feet  long.    It  has  crumbled  walla 

ecdesiasttcal;  according  to  Savigny,  the  latter  and  fortifications,  a  laige  number  of  old  di- 

were  of  force  throughout  the  8  kingdoms  8ub«  lapidated   buildings  and  narrow  and  crooked 

Ject  to  the  race  of  Charlemagne^  but  the  former  streets.     The  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded 

were  valid  01^  within  the  state  in  which  they  by  the  Oolchians,  under  the  name  of  .£gida; 

originated.    The  capitularies  were  promulgated  in  the  6th  century  A.  D.,  many  wealthy  fiimi- 

in  the  public  assemblies,  composed  in  Oharle*  lies  sought  a  refu^  there  from  the  Longobarda 

magnets  day  of  the  sovereign  and  chief  clerical  and  AvarL     Having  been  conquered  by  the  em- 

and  lay  disnitaries,  tiiough  in  earlier  times  all  peror  Justinian  I.,  it  was  named  by  him  Justin* 

thoee  ci^ble  of  bearing  arms  seem  to  have  opolis,  in  honor  of  his  uncle,  Justin  L    Later  it 

taken  part  in  thein.    The  laws  were  inscribed  became  an  independent  commonwealth;  waa 

among  tiie  royal  ardiives  in  the  Latin  tonffue,  annexed  to  Venice  in  982 ;  conquered  by  the 

and  published  to  the  people  in  the  vernacular.  Genoese  in  1880 ;  waa  independent  again  in 

Their  execution  was  intrusted  to  the  bishops,  1478,  until  the  whole  margraviate  became  part 

the  oourts,  and  the  officers  called  missi  regii^  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  city  has  a  eood 

who  were  sent  nnder  the  French  kings  of  the  harbor,  a  cathedral  and  80  churches,  beside  2 

first  and  second  race  to  administer  justice  in  convents,  a  college,  and  an  academy,  extensive 

the  provinces.    The  earliest  enactment  coming  salt  works,  an  aqueduct,  &a 

under  Uie  name  dl  capitulary  was  made  by  Chil-  OAPO  b'ISTKiA,  or  Oafodistbias,  a  noble 

debert  A.  D.  654.  and  the  latest  by  Charles  the  fiunily  which  has  flourished  on  the  Ionian  islands 

Simple,  who  died  in  929.    The  first  collection  from  the  14th  century,  and  which  is  intimate- 

of  the  capitularies  was  begun  in  827  by  An*  ly  connected  with  the  eaHy  histoir  of  tiie 

eegiBoa,  aobot  of  FonteneUe,    and   continued  modem  Greek  kingdom.    I.  John  AnthohTi 

by  Benedict  the  deacon,  of  Mentz.    It  was  ap*  count  of  Capo  d^Istna,  preindent  of  Greece  from 

proved  by  various  kings  and  councils,  and  had  1827  to  1881,  born  in  Corfu  in  1776,  assassi- 

the  force  of  law.    Additions  have  since  been  nated  at  Nauplia,  Oct  9, 1881.    He  received  a 

nude  to  this  collection,  and  the  first  complete  daasioal  education  at  Padua  and  Venice,  in- 
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tending  to  become  a  phynoian,  bat  the  political  for  Bnsdaii  ttmezation.    The  idand  of  Ej^ 
^storbances  which   his   country  experien^  became  the  seat  of  a  violent  opposition  against 
tmder  Napoleon  led  him  to  a  political  career,  his  measores  as  early  as  182d.    in  consequeDoe 
When,  after  the  ezpolsion  of  the  French  by  the  of  the  French  revolntion  of  1880,  innvrectioD- 
imited  Bnasian  and  Tnrkish  forces,  the  Ionian  ary  movements  broke  ont  which  o^  Botfua 
islands  became  a  vassal  state  of  Turkey,  nnder  assistance  enabled  him  to  suppress.  Bat  at  lut 
British  and  Hussian  protection,  Oapo  d'Istria  he  was  stabbed  by  the  brothers  OonstantiM 
filled  several  public  stations,  and  from  1802  to  and  George  Mauromichalis,  as  he  was  evUr- 
1807  united  the  secretaryships  of  the  interior,  ing  the  church  of  St.  Spiridion.    II.  Auorsru, 
foreign  affairs,  the  navy  ana  commerce,  in  his  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1776,  died  is 
own  hands.    The  islands  having  been  returned  Corfu,  in  1857.    He  was  appointed  by  his  bro- 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  Oapo  dlstria  ao-  tiier  military  and  poHtical  cnief  of  contioentil 
cepted  a  place  in  the  Kussian  ministry  of  foreign  Greece  in  1829.    Two  of  the  ablest  leadcrti 
affidrs,  where  he  soon  gained  distinction.    As  Gen.  Ohurdi  and  Demetrius  Ypselantes,  abso- 
a  member  of  the  Russian  embassy  at  Vienna  in  lutely  refused  to  recognize  his  authority.  Ait«r 
1811 ;  as  a  diplomatic  commissioner  at  the  head-  the  assassination  of  his  brother  he  aasomed  the 
quarters  of  the  army  of  the  Danube  in  1812 :  as  governmient  as  chdrman  of  the  board  of  r^ 
a  diplomatic  agent  of  Russia  in  Switzerland  in  cy,  and  was  elected  president  by  the  naticmai 
1818,  where  he  was  prominently  instrumental  convention  assembled  at  Argos  in  Dec  1B31. 
in  imposing  upon  the  people  the  federal  consti-  The  Russian  government  assured  him  of  iti 
tution,  which  endured  till  1848 ;  lastly,  as  a  GnrmpathieS|  and  he  was  recognized  by  the  L» 
member  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  don  oonference  of  the  allied  powers.   A  fc« 
the  principal  author  of  the  resolutions  of  Carls-  weeks  later  the  opposition  became  so  powerful 
bad  in  1819,  Oapo  d'Istria  was  always  found  that  the  great  powers  retracted  their  fornKr 
amongthe  firm  supporters  of  absolutism,  though  action  and  compelled  him  to  resign.   lit\A 
at  the  same  time  denouncing  the  despotism  of  Greece  for  St.  Petersburg,  April  18,  183^ 
Turkey,  and  secretly  conspiring  for  the  inde-  taldng  the  corpse  of  his  brother  withhiin. 
pendence,  or  rather  Russification  of  Greece.  In        OAPONNIERE,  in  fortification,  a  work  ooo- 
1816  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  foreign  structed  on  the  sole  of  the  ditch  of  the  fortreM, 
a£Eab^  in  Russia.    In  1819  he  visited  his  native  m  order  to  fiank  that  ditch  bv its  fire.   Tl»i> 
country  in  order  to  sotmd  the  popular  feeling,  ventor  of  this  kind  of  work  is  nnlmown;  i(  ^ 
The  results  of  his  visit  were  stated  by  him  in  a  said  to  have  been  proposed  in  Italy  as  evlj 
small  pamphlet,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  as  1496,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Italian  eop- 
demonstrate  that  it  was  the  province  of  abso*  neer,  Pallavicini,  constructed  similar  worb  ia 
lute  governments  to  educate  the  people  for  Uie  1506.    The  first  systematic  application  of  (^&' 
ei\{ovment  of  freedom.    This  doctrine  was  not  nidres  for  the  defence  of  a  mtch  oocun  in  the 
at  all  palatable  to  the  leaders  of  the  Greek  in-  work  of  Albert  DOrer,  the  German  painter,  oa 
aurrection,  and  the  movement  begun  bv  them  in  fortification,  printed  in  1527.    He  am>lie8  then 
1821  was  therefore  disavowed  by  Russia  so  long  in  his  cu-oular  and  quadrangular  fortMcatioss  ia 
as  it  seemed  imposdble  to  turn  it  to  account  for  the  same  manner  as  they  are  now  actually  cos- 
the  secret  objects  of  Russian  policy.    He  lost  structed;  and,  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  believe  thsi 
his  ofilce  in  1822,  and  went  to  Switzerland,  Hontalembert  composed  his  polygonal  soften 
where  he  succeeded  in  ^dgaining  the  confidence  entirely  without  knowledge  of  Dftrer^s  work. 
of  the  Greek  leaders.    With  the  consent  of  the  The  idea,  however,  was  neglected  for  more  thtf 
British  ministry  and  the  Russian  government^  2^  centuries,  during  which  the  bastioDarT^sr^ 
both  desirous  to  place  a  devotee  of  monarchical  tem  was  the  only  one  recognized.    In  1777  tbe 
order  at  the  head  of  Greece,  he  was  elected  French  cavalry  general,  the  Karquis  de  Uc^^ 
president  or  regent  of  Greece  by  the  national  lembert,  published  the  2d  volume  of  his  work  a 
convention  assembled  at  Damala  (1827).    Be-  the  sdenoe  of  fortification,  develofnng  thepo- 
fore  assuming  the  government  he  went  to  St.  lygonal  system,  in  which  the  whole  flaoking  a^ 
Petersburg,  where^  it  is  genially  believed,  he  ^ces  of  the  ditch  consist  of  powerfoi  case- 
received  secret  instructions  from  the  Russian  mated  batteries  constructed  on  its  sole,  in  tae 
government    He  landed  at  Nauplia,  Jan.  28,  middle  of  each  front  or  side  of  the  ^JfS^-  , 
1828.  For  a  very  short  time  he  commanded  the       OAPPADOOIA,  an  ancient  province  of  Aitt 
confidence  of  the  people.    Instead  of  fulfilling  lOnor,  between  Ut.  87'*  16'  and  Sd""  28'  K^  ^ 
his  pledge  to  form  a  great  national  army  and  long.  82''  60'  18"  and  89"*  E.    It  was  oooqoertd 
repulse    by  force   the   Turkish   army   imder  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus.    After  the  era « 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  he  left  the  defence  of  we  coun-  ^ezander  the  Great,  it  was  ruled  by  i'^^^?^ 


by  him  with  his  own  creatures,  promidgated  a    learn  by  the  1st  general  epiaue  of  ^JJ*  ^*^* 


code  of  laws  of  the  utmost  severity,  prevented  Under  the  Persians  or  Maoedoniana,  the  jpro^ 

the  election  of  Prmce  Leopold  of  Saze  Ooburg  ince  was  divided  into  2  satrapies,  ^^P'^f? 

to  the  throne  of  Greece,  and  seemed  to  have  no  Pontum  and  Cwpadoda  ad  7*^i^']°^^*'''^ 

other  object  in  view  except  to  prepare  Greece  terward  by  the  Romans  C^padocia  luff^^  ^ 
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Gaf^odft  dmply.    The  chief  town  of  the  lat-  CAPRI  ^ano.  Oapre(B)y  a  small  and  rockj 

ter  waa  VftM^^^,  afterward  Oaearea,  and  the  Neapolitan  island,  in  the  Mediterraneao,  8.  of 

oonntty  was  celebrated  for  ita  fine  paatorea  and  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Kaplea,  noted  in  lua> 

its  soperior  breed  of  horsea,  mnlea,  and  sheep,  tory  aa  the  place  where  Angostos  resided  dnr- 

Gij^padoda  shared  the  fkte  of  the  eastern  ing  his  illness,  and  where  Tiberins  spent  the 

empire  nntQ  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Tnrks,  last  10  yearn  of  his  life.    It  is  still  o^ebrated 

In  whose  possesnon  it  stiU  remains,  forming  ftK*  the  beanly  of  its  climate,  which  makes  it  a 

part  of  sevo-al  modem  eyalets  of  Asiatic  Tnrkey.  &Torite  resort  for  invalids,  eq>ecially  for  tiiose 

OAPPE,  Nbwoomk,  an   English  dissenting  sofferingfrom  chronic  bronchitis.    The  island 

minister,  bom  in  LeedELF^h.  21, 1782,  died  at  is'  about  9  miles  in  drcmnference.  and   smv 

York,  Dec  24^  1800.    He  studied  with  Dr.  Ai-  rounded  by  steep  and  inaccessible  difb.    Total 

Idn  at  Mworth,  and  Dr.  Doddridge  at  North-  pop.  about  4,000,  comprising  2  small  towns^ 

ampton,  and  at  the  univermty  of  Glasgow.  Anaoapri  and  the  port  of  Capri.    The  latter  is 

While  with  Dr.  Doddridge,  he  became  satisfied  the  see  of  a  biahop,  and  contains  a  cathedral 

oftbeeTidencesofrevesJed  religion,  of  which  and  some  other  churches;  pop.  about  2,600. 

he  bad  formerly  entertained  doubts.    At  the  Between  the  2  mountains  of  limestone  (the 

uniyenity  of  61as0ow  he  made  the  aoouidnt-  biggest  of  which  is  Monte  Solaro,  rising  nearly 

anoe  of  Adam  SmiUi,  Moore,  Oullen,  and  Black.  1,800  feet  aboTe  the  sea),  of  which  the  island 

He  held  tJie  pastoral  charge  of  the  congrega-  oonsufts,  lies  a  fertile  Talley,  which  yields  grain, 

tionof  St.  Sayiour's  Gate,  York,  for  40  years,  otiresi  grapes,  and  other  fhiits.    The  inhab* 

He  was  the  author  of  several  theological  works,  itants  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  far 

OAFPELL,  the  name  of  a  French  Protestant  mous  red  and  white  Oapri  wines  and  of  oU,  in 

fimily,  noted  for  the  many  learned  theologians  fishing  and  in  the  pursuits  of  the  sea,  and  in 

and  jnristB  which  it  produced  firom  the  15th  to  catching  quails,  vast  numbers  of  which  are 

the  17th  oentuiy.— One  of  the  most  prominent  caught  every  roring  and  autunm  on  their  passage 

members  was  liouis  Oafpbll,  bom  near  Sedan,  firom  and  to  Anica.  Remuns  of  several  of  the  12 

Oct  15, 1585,  died  at  Saumur,  June  18,  1658.  villas  erected  by  Tiberius  in  various  parts  of  the 

He  gained  a  high  reputation  as  professor  of  island  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  other  relics  of  an- 

diriolty  and  oriental  languages  at  the  mdversity  tiquity  have  been  excavated  here.    Tlie  French 

of  Saumur,  and  aa  an  ezegetical  and  criticid  under  Gen.  Lamarquesmprised  this  island,  then 

writer.    He  is  principally  known,  however,  aa  in  the  occupation  of  the  English  under  Sir  Hud- 

a  disputant  wiui  the  Buxtorfs,  in  the  Masoretio  son  Lowe  (Oct.  1808),  and  compelled  them  to 

point  controversy.  The  correctness  of  his  views  oq>itulate  within  15  days  after  the  invasion. 

on  that  subject  has  been  settled  by  the  general  OAPRIOOIO,  in  music,  literally  a  whim  or 

consent  of  Hebrew  scholars  that  the  present  caprice,  a  term  applied  to  that  species  of  com- 

ajstem  of  pointing  cannot  be  carried  back  be*  position  in  which  the  composer  arbitrarily  de- 

jond  the  11th  century.  viates  from  the  customary  forms  and  gives  free 

GAPRAJA,  the  Oapraria  and  jfigilon  of  the  play  to  his  fancy, 

ancients,  a  small  volcanic  island  of  the  Mediter-  OAPBICORN,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  the 

ranean,  between  the  N.  i>oint  of  Oorsica  and  sun  enters  at  the  winter  solstice  in  December; 

the  coast  of  Tuscany.    It  is  about  15  m.  in  cir-  also  a  constellation  formerly  in  this  sign  (see 

comferenee;  itssnifaceis  generally  mountain-  Aquarius).    The  tropic  of  Oapricom  is  the 

ons,  and  its  principal  product  is  wine.    Wild  southern  boundary  of  the  torrid  zone,  at  which 

goats  still  abound  in  the  mountains.    It  has  the  sun  is  vertical  at  noon  only  once  a  year, 

a  town  of  its  own  name,  with  a  safe  harbor,  the  day  he  enters  Capricorn,  usually  Dec  20 

In  1507  this  island  was  taken  from  Ooraica  by  or  21. 

the  Genoese,  and  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  prov-  CAPRIOLE,  a  peculiar  leap  made  by  a  horse 

ince  of  Genoa.     Fop.  about  2,500.  without   advancing,  in  which,  when   at   ita 

GAPRARA,  GiovAiTNi  Bathsta.  an  Italian  height,  he  throws  out  his  hind  legs  with  a 

prelate  and  statesman,  bom  in  Bologna,  May  Jerk,  keeping  them  parallel  and  near  together, 

29, 1788,  died  in  Paris,  June  21, 1810.    He  waa  and  showing  the  shoes.   It  differs  in  the  last 

not  25  years  old  when  appointed  by  Pope  Ben*  particular  from  the  croupade,  and  from  the 

edict  xrV.  vice-legate  at  Ravenna.    He  waa  Dalotade  in  the  Jerking  out  of  the  legs.    It  is 

afterward  papal  nuncio  suceesdvely  at  Cologne,  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  high  airs  in  the 

Lucerne,  ana  Vienna,  and  in  1792  was  made  man^. 

eardinaL     In  1800  he  was  created  bishop  of  OAPSA,  an  ancient  city  in  northem  Africa^ 

JesL    Having  been  appointed,  in  1801,  legate  in  an  oasis  of  the  desert.    Its  site  is  occupied 

a  latere  to  the  Frencn  republic,  he  succeeded  bv  the  modem  Gafsa,  74  nules  W.  of  Cabes. 

in  arranging  the  terms  of  the  concordat^  which  Iradition  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the  Libyan 

were  agreea  upon  Sept  18, 1801 ;  and  in  April,  Hercules.    It  waa  destroyed  by  Marius  in  the 

1802,  that  document  was  promulgated  at  Paris,  war  with  Jug^rtha,  but  afterward  rebuilt, 

and  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  worship  was  CAPSICUM,  a  genus  of  planta,  from  4  species 

Inaognrated  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  with  of  which  are  obtained  aa  many  varieties  of  the 

great  splendor.   In  May,  1805,  he  crowned  Na-  so-called  cayenne  pepper.    The  name  capsicum 

poleon  at  Ifilan  as  king  of  Italy.   Having  retum-  is  also  applied  to  the  product  itself.    The  genus 

edto  Paris  a8l^;ate  of  tiie  pope,  he  died  there,  la  of  the  iolanaeem  or  nightshade  feunily,  and 
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has  no  nifllion  with  the  fiunfly  of  p^fMfOMai^  reaidring  a  heaTj  pnIL  Itoonristeofanrtkal 
which  furnishes  the  real  peppers.  The^speciea  axle  wiUi  hides  around  the  head,  into  wbicb 
referred  to  are  (7.  awnuum^  Q.fruUMm^  O.  bars,  called  hand^ikes,  are  inserted.  The  cable 
etTiuifofm^  and  (7.  gronum.  The  first  2  only  is  pauBsed  2  or  8  times  around  theaik,  andtfew 
are  of  importance.  The  first  is  an  annual  her*  men  take  hdd  of  the  loose  end  tosiTe  itftUn* 
baoeous  plants  remarkable  for  its  hardynatnre.  sbn  and  keep  the  ol^)atan  dear  <u  it.  Othen 
Anativeoftropioalcountries,inwhiohitthriTe8  take  hold  of  the  handspikes  and  walk  atooad 
luxuriantly  in  dry  and  poor  soils,  it  is  also  cul-  with  them.  The  power  of  a  man  thua  applied 
tivated  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  about  eoual  to  the  traction  of  25  ]b&,htt|^ 
grows  2  or  8  feet  high,  and  bears  a  pod  or  seed-  over  a  pnUej,  at  a  velocitT  of  8  feet  per  aeoani 
vessel,  called  also  its  berry,  of  ovate  or  conical  The  capstan  is  rarely  used,  and  when  the  bod- 
form,  recurved  at  the  end,  green  when  imma-  spikes  are  removed,  it  occupies  on  deckboti 
tnre,  but  bright  scarlet  or  orange  when  it  ripena  few  square  feet  A  greater  number  of  xsa 
in  October.  It  is  used  in  the  green  state  for  pick-  may  work  at  a  capstan  than  at  a  horizontal  izie, 
ling,  and  in  medidne  when  ripe  and  dried,  iaH  is  and  they  can  act  much  more  rapidly,  as  tbij 
ground  to  powder  to  make  cayenne  pepper.  In  have  dmply  to  walk  around  pushing  the  hand- 
England  the  dried  berries  kept  in  the  shops  are  spikes  forward ;  whereas  with  a  horizontal  tsj/^ 
oalled  chillies.  This  variety  is  imported  ftom  ratos,  as  often  as  it  is  turned  a  quarter  d  ad*- 
the  West  Indies,  and  is  supplied  maoi  our  own  de,  they  have  to  take  out  the  bars  on  which  tb(f 
gardens.  Its  product  is  hot  and  pungent,  but  act  and  insert  them  in  new  holes  before  th^r 
without  aroma.  O.fmUaoeM  fhrnishea  the  so-  can  act  again,  ^ce  the  year  1820,  nmneics 
called  bird  or  Guinea  pepper,  a  hotter  and  more  patents  have  been  issued  for  improved  capstau 
pungent  and  better  flavored  artide,  and  to  some  Most  of  them  consist  inmaking  the  head  aenanti  , 
extent  aromatio.  The  plant  is  a  shrub,  best  from  the  axle,  and  adapting  gearing,  which  mj  j 
known  in  the  East  Indies.  The  berries  are  beoonnectedordisconnectedatwill,toTar7|U 
scarcely  an  inch  long,  and  only  a  line  or  two  power  of  the  madiine  as  occasionfl  reqoin. 
broad.  They  contain  each  about  a  dozen  reniform  Another  improvement,  consequent  npoo  the 
seeds. — ^The  active  prindple  of  capsicum,  called  adoption  of  dudn  cables,  consists  in  making  tbe 
oapnctmsj  is  a  volatile  liquid,  thidc  when  cold,  lower  portion  of  the  capstan  the  exact  coqb- 
but  very  fluid  before  it  disappears  by  heat  in  terpart  of  the  chain,  so  that  eadi  link  as  it 
fhmes.  The  vapor  is  so  pungent,  that  what  is  comes  up  enters  the  corresponding  receaa,  an! 
produced  from  I  a  grain,  when  dispersed  in  a  the  chain  is  thus  hdd  more  firmly  with  half  * 
large  room,  will  cause  all  present  to  cough  and  Urn  than  it  would  be  with  8  tons  around  a  amootti 
sneeze.  It  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  alcoholic  surface.  The  capstan  is  an  instrument  of  tk 
extract  in  ether  and  evaporating.— C^renne  is  past,  and  has  already  been  superseded  by  tiit 
laigely  employed  as  a  condiment,  acting  as  a  steam  windi  on  board  of  a  large  number » 
stimulant  and  aidmg  digestion.  For  tiiese  prop>  steamships,  and  it  seems  probable  thatbf^ 
erties  it  is  administered  as  a  medicine ;  and  it  long  each  sdling  vessd  will  have  to  be  prow 
is  also  highly  useful  as  a  gargle  in  malignant  with  a  small  8te«m  engine  for  doing  heavjvoit 
scarlatina.    In  the  West  Indies,  for  violent  cases  of  the  sort. 

of  this  disease,  the  preparation  for  both  uses  is       OAPSULE,  a  name  given  b;^  botanists  toac^ 

to  infuse  for  anhour  in  a  pint  of  boiling  vinegar  kind  of  dry  seedvessd  containing  manj  ctu 

and  water  2  tablespoonfuls  of  the  powdmd  and  seeds,  such  as  popmr  heads,  d».;  the  wok 

pepper  with  a  teaqpoonftd  of  common  salt,  is   derived  from  tne  Latin  eiumda^  a  aoal 

When  cold,  the  liquid  is  strained,  and  given  box.    The  pods  of  peas  and  beans,  &c^  vt 

in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonfrd  every  hslf  oalled  capsules,  as  well  as  the  seed-contaioiiV 

hour.    Oapsicum  is  said  to  relieve  the  nausea  vessels  or  fruit  of  many  other  fhmilies  of  planti. 

of  sea-sickness.    It  is  also  employed  externally  A  capsule  usually  opens  by  valves;  and  beaoi 

as  a  rube&cient  and  stimulant,  either  in  tiie  form  different  varieties  nave  been  named  blwii 

of  a  cataplasm,  lotion,  or  tincture. — ^The  com-  triv8lve^auadriyalve,andmidtivalve.  Tbepaits 

merdal  cayenne  is  subject  to  gross  adulterations,  of  a  capsule  are :  1,  the  valvea  rib^  or  dimofli 

Bed  lead  and  vermilion,  or  sulphuret  of  mer*  which  form  the  outward  shell,  and  shield  tba 

cury,are  the  worst  materials  mtroduced,  and  fruit  externally;  2,  the  partition  wallsi  ▼hidL 

cases  of  poisoning  are  reported  from  this  causey  form  different  cells  internally;  8,  the  axU  tf 

both  the  lead  and  mercury  having  the  property  columella,  which  unites  the  seeds  with  the  i&t<<^ 

of  aggregating  in  the  system  when  taken  in  nal  parts  of  the  capsule;  4,thecdlsoocDpiod9T 

small  quantities.    They  are  added  to  keep  up  the  seeds ;  5,  the  proper  receptade  of  each  teta ; 

the  color,  which  gradually  flades  with  the  age  and  6,  the  seeds  contained  within  the  capsu^ 

of  the  capdcum,  also  to  increase  the  weight,  According  to  the  number  of  internal  parnuons 

and  to  di^fuise  the  other  ingredients.    Odires  in  a  caprale,  the^  have  been  named  nnilocQ* 

are  also  employed  for  similar  purposes;  salt  lar,  bilocular,   tnlocular,    multflocolar.   Cap* 

also,  to  improve  the  color  and  ada  to  the  weight,  sular  seedveeaels  are  generally  dry  and  m^ 

Ground  rice  and  turmeric  are  nunre  hamuess  when  ripe ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  onJi^ 

additions.  the  pulpy  fruit  of  apples^  plums,  &c,  or  titf 

CAPSTAN,  a  madiine  used  on  board  vessels  Juicy  oranges  and  lemons.    AH  fruits,  howevci^ 

lor  weighing  anchor,  and  for  other  operations  are  merely  seedvessels,  and  the  naoe  capAu* 
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Is  mnaHy  applied  to  all  dry,  hard  seedTeaMbi  ona  The  cathedral  and  the  ohitroh  ddPAnnun^ 

irrespective  of  partioalar  forxna  and  fiimiliea  of  wiata  are  splendid  edifices,  and  contain  many 

l^ta.  antique  bass-rdie&bnilt  in  with  their  walls.  In 

CAPSULES,  GsLATiNS,  litde  bags  made  of  1808  the  town  Buffered  oonsiderablf  from  an 

tlun  films  of  gdatine,  dedgned  for  holding  doses  earthquake. — ^The  andent  Oapna  lay  at  a  di»- 

af  nanseoiis  medicines,  so  that  all  beinff  swal«  tanoe  of  2  m.  from  the  modem  dt^.    Its  origin 

bwed   toffether,  their  taste  may  not  be  per>  and  early  history  are  obsoore.     la  848  B.  0^ 

euYed.    Different  methods  are  given  of  pre-  when  threatened  by  the  Sanmites,  the  dtizens 

psringthem.    Oneisto  take  a<7underof  hard  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  were 

wood,  roonded  oS  atone  end,  and  |  of  an  inch  shortly  afterwwd  compelled  to   acknowledge 

diameter,  and  dip  the  end  first  into  a  satorated  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  It  saccesafully  resisted 

▼ann  solution  cf  soap  in  alcohol  to  the  depth  Pyrrhus,  k^  of  Epims,  but  after  the  battle  of 

of  I  an  indL    When  the  soap  has  hardened  Oanno  (216  B.  0.)i  the  popular  party  deserted 

np(m  the  wood,  it  is  to  be  dipped  into  a  Bome  and  opened  the  gates  to  the  Oarthagin- 

conoentrated  hot  solution  of  gelatine,  and  this  ian  general    The  wiiKter  spent  by  the  Oarthar 

repeated  according  to  the  thickness  of  depodt  ginian   troops   in   Oapua  demoralized    them 

of  gelatine  desired.    This  is  to  be  slipped  off  greatly,  and  was  consiaered  by  the  Romans  to 

when  it  has  hardened ;  and  the  process  is  to  be  be  the  main  cause  of  Hannibal^s  ultimate  defeat, 

repeated  to  procure  another  bag  for  a  cover  to  For  tiie  eztrayagance  and  effeminacy  of  its 

the  first  one.    When  one  is  filled  with  the  med-  inhabitants,  Oapua  bore  a  reputation  smiilar  to 

icine.  the  other  is  applied  upon  it,  and  the  2  are  Sybaris  and  Sardis.     It  was  famous  for  its 

tightlj  secured  together  by  going  over  the  line  manufactory   of  perflmies,   with   which  the 

of  junction  with  a  camd's  hair  brush  moistened  imguentarii  or  peribmers  of  Oapua  suppHed  the 

with  hot  water.    Per  other  methods  see  Jour*  whole  empire  of  the  West    It  was  early  cde- 

luild^  pAarmaeie  et  d6ehimie^Y6LTyu,p.2Q4f  brated   for  its  gladiatorial   e^dubitions,  and 

and  the  Americaa  ^Journal  of  Phannacy,'Wol.  firom  Lentnlus's  school  of  gladiators  in  this 

iz.  p.  20.  city    Spartaoua,    the    rebel    leader    in    the 

CAPTAIN,  the  rankdesignating  a  command*  servile  war,  first  broke  loose  with  70  com- 
er of  a  company  in  infantry,  or  of  a  squadron  panions.  In  211  the  Romans  again  entered 
or  troop  in  cavalry,  or  Uie  chief  officer  of  Oapua.  All  the  senators  were  put  to  dei^ 
a  ship  of  war.  In  most  continental  armies  800  of  the  nobles  were  thrown  into  dungeons, 
in  Eorope  captains  are  conddered  subdtems ;  and  the  middle  dass  of  dtizena  were  r^noved 
in  the  British  army  they  form  an  intermediate  to  a  distance  from  their  native  place.  The 
rank  between  the  Add  officer  and  the  subaltern,  local  magistracies  were  abolished,  and  a  Roman 
the  latter  term  compridng  those  commiasionea  prefect  was  appointed  to  rule  over  the  city, 
officers  only  whoee  rank  does  not  imply  a  di*  I>oring  the  social  war  the  Oapuans  manifested 
rectand  constant  command.  In  the  U.  8.  army  the  most  undiaken  fideUty  to  Rome,  and  were, 
the  captain  is  reapondble  for  the  arms,  ammu-  as  a  reward  therefor,  redndowed  with  many  of 
nition,  dothing,  Ac,  of  the  comi>any  under  his  their  andent  municipd  privileges.  Julius  Oaesar 
oommaod.  The  duties  of  a  captdn  in  the  navy  procured  the  passage  of  a  law  during  his  con- 
are  very  comprehendve,  and  nis  post  is  one  of  suldiip,  59  B.  0.^  in  accordance  witii  which 
great  respondbilitj.  In  the  British  service  he  20,000  Roman  dtizens  were  settled  in  the  envi- 
nmks  wim  a  ]ieut.-colonel  in  the  army,  until  the  rons  of  Oapua.  This  circumstance  conferred  a 
expiration  of  8  years  from  the  date  of  his  com-  new  era  of  prosperity  upon  Uie  d^. — ^The  bar- 
miasion,  when  he  takes  rank  with  a  tall  colonel,  barian  invasions  were  fiatal  to  old  Oapua.  Gen- 
la  the  old  fVench  service  he  was  forbidden  to  seric  and  his  Vandals  devastated  it  in  A.  D.  456. 
leave  his  ship  under  pain  of  death,  and  was  to  Karses  restored  it,  but  it  sank  again  after  the 
blow  it  up  rather  than  let  it  fiill  into  the  hands  conquests  of  the  Longobards  in  southern  Italy. 
of  an  enemy.  The  title  of  captain  is  also  ap-  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D. 
plied  to  mi^rs  of  merchant  or  passenger  ves-  840,  who  reduced  it  to  ashes.  A  few  years 
Klfl,  and  to  various  petty  officers  on  uiips  of  aftwwiurd.  Bishop  Landulfbs  induced  the  iimabi- 
tbe  line,  as  captain  of  the  forecastle,  of  the  tants  to  return  and  establish  a  new  city  on  the 
hold,  of  the  mdn  and  fore  tops,  dec.  The  dte  of  the  andent  Oasilinum.  This  was  the 
word  is  of  Italian  origin,  meaning  a  man  originof  the  modem  Oapua.  The  ruins  of  the 
who  is  at  tiie  head  of  something,  and  in  this  amphitheatre,  built  of  tiles  and  faced  with 
B^  it  is  often  used  as  qrnonymous  withagen-  white  marble,  are  an  object  of  attraction  to 
eral-in-chief^  especially  as  regards  his  qnahties  antiquaries.  The  remains  of  old  Oapua  have 
for  eommand.  been  described   by  Binaldo  in  his  M&morie 

CAPUA  or  Oapoa,  a  fortified  town,  in  the  iitoriehe  deUa  ciUa  di  Capua.  Naples,  1753,  and 

kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  in  Buccals  Vet&re  Oapua^  Naples,  1828.    The 

^▼oro,  lying  in  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  dte  of  old  Oapua  is  now  occupied  by  the  large 

Yoltnmo.  15  m.  N;  W.  of  Naples,  on.  the  high  village  of  Santa  Karia  di  Oapua,  or   Santa 

^&T  to  Rome,  and  10  m.  from  the  Mediterra-  Maria  Maggiore. 

neao;  pop.  about  10,000.     The  present  Oapua  OAPUOBlN,  a  religious  congregation  be- 

does  not  stand  on  the  dte  of  the  Oapua  of  anti-  longing   io  the   Frandscan   order,  instituted 

Tuty.   The  remains  ofRoman  times  are  numer-  by  Matteo  BasohL    Matteo  was  desirous  of 
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.  praotinjig  greater  poverty  than  was  required  by  The  bore,  too,  is  in  most  seryioesntlur  loaftn 

the  strict  mle  of  the  order  of  St.  FrandcL  that  of  the  iiijGuitiy  firearm.   TheoaribineiBif 

Haying  observed  that  a  painting  of  St  Franois  have  either  a  smooth  or  a  rifled  bore ;  in  the 

represented  him  "with  the  hood  of  the  habit  of  first  oase,  its  efifect  will  be  considerabljr  inferior 

a  different  shape  from  that  nsnaily  worn  by  the  to  that  of  the  common  musket ;  in  the  leooDd,  it 

order,  he  made  one  like  it  and  wore  it,  abont  will  exceed  it  in  precision  for  moderate  distmoe^ 

the  year  1625.    This  being  condemned  by  his  In  the  British  service,  thecavahyoirxyflinoodi- 

superiors  as  a  novelty,  he  had  recourse  to  Pope  bored  carabines ;  in  the  Bnsdan  cavalrj,  tbe  li^ 

Olement  YJJ.,  who  save  him  permisdon  to  horse  all  have  rifled  carabines.  w]&  of  tht 

wear  the  hood,  and  also  permitted  those  who  cuirassiers  i  have  rifled,  and  the  remiiiuDgl 

wished  to  imitate  him  to  form  a  congregation,  smooth  barrels  to  their  carabines.  The  artillery, 

In  1528,  Olement  YII.  gave  them  forther  per*  too,  in  some  services  (French  and  Britiili  espe* 

mission  to  wear  the  habit  and  also  a  bc^rd*  daily),  carry  carabines;  those  of  the  BritiBhiR 

They  were  to  reside  in  solitary  places,  and  live  on  the  principle  of  the  new  Enfield  rifle.  Ou- 

as  hermits.    "When  they  conunenced  wearing  abine-&ingwasatone  time  the  prind^OM^ 

their  pecnliar  dress  through  the  streets  of  Oa-  of  cavalry  fighting,  bat  now  it  is  prmdpillf 

merino,  the  children  commenced  calling  after  used  on  oa^post  dnty,  and  with  csTalrydx- 

them  Captuxini,  whence  they  were  styled  Oa-  mishing.    ]bi  Frendi  military  worka,  the  ei- 

puchins.    The  rules  of  the  order  are  very  strict:  pression  carabine  always  means  an  infub? 

they  are  obliged  tp  recite  the  canonical  hours  rifie,  whild  for  a  cavalry  carabine  the  tvi 

witLont  singing,  and  the  matins  are  to  be  said  mau^queton  is  adopted.    Seversl  improvenMitti 

at  midnight ;  an  hour  is  to  be  spent  every  mom-  in  breech-loading  carabines  have  reoently  be« 

ing  and  evening  in  mentfd  prayer  and  in  silence ;  made  in  the  United  States,  and  sabmitted  k 

their  food  is  of  the  simolest  kind,  one  kind  of  trial  to  an  ordnance  board  at  West  PoiLt  (iii!j, 

meat  only  being  aUowea,  and  on  fast  days  they  1658). 

are  only  allowed  a  kind  of  cheese  called  eotta.        CARABOBO,    a   province  of  Yeoeni^ 

They  are  not  allowed  to  wear  any  covering  for  bounded  by  the  Oaribbean  sea,  and  by  the  lln^ 

their  head,  and  their  habit  is  of  the  coarsest  inces  of  Caracas,  Yarinas,  Truzillo,  and  Coro; 

description;  nor  are  any  ornaments  of  gold  or  area  8,148 sq.  m.,  pop.  about  100,0(>0.  ItBciji- 

silver  allowed  in  their  churches.    In  1624  Ur-  tal  city  la  Valencia,  but  the  provinoe  takes  ifi 

ban  Yin.  caused  a  new  church  to  be  built  for  name  from  a  village  20  miles  S.  W.  of  the  csit- 

them  at  Rome,  near  the  Barberini  palace,  he  tal,  where  a  battle  was  fought  Jane  24,  M\ 

being  a  member  of  that  family,  and  in  1681  the  which  secured  the  independence  of  CoIomlRi 

Oapnohins  took  possession  of  it.    The  church  It  is  intersected  by  the  head-streams  of  the  Bifl 

contains  the  famous  painting  of  St.  Michael  the  Portugueza,  and  produces  coffee,  cocoa,  ▼heat, 

archangel,  by  Guide*    This  congregation  has  tobacco,  and  sugar, 
supplied  many  missionaries  to  Asia,  Africa,  and       OARAOALLA,  ICabous  Aubujus  hswsir 

America,  and  a  great  number  of  cardinala  and  nttcl  a  Roman  emperor,  bom  at  Lyons  A  D.  1^ 

bishops.    It  has  produced  also  many  illustrious  died  in  217.  He  was  originally  cdledBaasiaDfli 

writers.  but  received  the  nickname  of  Caraealla,  fi«B 

OAPUDAN'  PASHA,  is  the  titie  of  the  chief  a  favorite  Gallic  tunic  which  he  introdiwd 

commander,  or  great  admiral,  of  the  Turldsh  into  Rome.    On  the  death  of  hisfiitherSeTen^ 

navy,  who  is  at  the  same  time  supervisor  of  the  at  York  in  211,  he  ascended  the  throne  vw 

naval  stores  and  establishments,  and  governor  his  brother  Geta,  but  soon  caused  the  rnvdrf 

of  the  Turkish  islands  of  the  archipdago,  and  of  tiie  latter,  and,  according  to  Dion,  of  90,09) 

of  some  of  the  coasts  of  the  empire.    He  is  Romans  who  were  his  partisans,  among  w))« 

pasha  of  8  tails,  makes  all  the  appointments  in  was  the  jurist  Papinian.    He  multiplied  tftor 

the  navy,  is  a  member  of  the  divan.    Every  tions  in  order  to  purchase  the  favor  of  the  nl- 

summer  he  mskes  an  excursion  with  the  fleet  to  diery,  gave  the  nght  of  Roman  dtisenibip  b) 

the  archipelago  to  exercise  the  ship&  and  levy  all  free  men  of  the  empire  in  order  to  inpoD 

the  taxes.  The  title  is  probably  a  Turldsh  imita-  taxes  upon  their  estates,  and  admitted  £g3T^ 

tion  of  the  Italian  (/opiton^,  like  manv  other  to  the  senate.  He  made  unimportant  ezpeditiotf 

terms  now  usual  in  the  Levant  and  derived  against  the  Gauls,  Goths,  and  ParthiaoB}  m 

from  the  times  of  Genoese  ana  Yenetian  in-  at  Alexandria  took  revenge  for  some  epignffi 

flnenoe  in  those  regions.  by  a  general  massacre  cmT  tiie  inhsbittntb  H« 

CAPUT  MORT UUM,  a  Latin  name  given  by  was  assassinated  near  Edessa  on  his  wa;  to 

the  old  chemists  to  the  fixed  residue  of  distilla-  Oarrhe  at  the  instigation  of  Macriaaa,  tbs  F^ 

tion  and  sublimation,  symbolized  in  alchemi-  torian  prefect.  , 

cal  writings  by  a  deatn^s  head  and  cross  bones.         OARAOAS,  aprovince  of  the  repubKo  of  V^o- 

OARABIKB,  or  Oabbxkx,  a  short  barrelled  ezuela,  bounded  N.  by  the  Caribbean  aea,  K^ 

musket  adapted  to  the  use  of  cavalry.  In  order  Barcelona,  W.  by  Carabobo,  Gogedes,  ^^ 

to  admit  of  its  being  easilv  loaded  on  horseback,  rinas,  and  S.  by  Apure  and  Guiana ;  sroa  4V 

the  barrel  ought  not  to  be  more  than  2  feet  6  264  sq.  m.,  pop.  about  800,000.    ^  ^;^ 

inches  long,  unless  it  be  breech-loading ;  and  to  is  in  general  mountainous,  but  toward  ^^, 

be  easily  managed  with  one  hand  only,  its  weight  snr&ce  expands  into  vast  and  fertile  puu^ 

must  be  less  than  that  of  an  infantry  musket.  The  provinoe  is  divided  into  16  esntooii  oi 
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wUch  the  canton  of  Caracas  is  the  richest  having  heen  retaken,  he  was  arrested,  and  in 
and  most  popnlons. — The  oivpital  of  the  above-  violation  of  the  ciq)itQlation  by  which  the  offi- 
described  province  and  of  the  republic  of  cers  of  the  late  repnblican  government  were 
Venesnela,  Caracas^  is  situated  11  m.  8.  S.  £•  allowed  to  leave  the  connti^'  nnmolested.  he 
of  La  Gnayra,  in  lat  10^  80'  N.,  long.  66^  was  brought  a  prisoner  on  board  Nelson^s  ship, 
54'  W,  lis  rite  is  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  the  Thunderer,  arraigned  before  a  Sicilian  court- 
nearly  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  streets  martial,  and  oondenmed  to  be  hung.  A  re- 
ire  vHde  and  well  built^  intersect  each  other  at  quest  was  presented  in  his  name  to  the  Engli^ 
ngbt  angles,  and  are  generally  supplied  with  admiral  for  a  less  ignominious  mode  of  death; 
Amntains.  The  houses  are  usually  meed  with  but  Nelson,  through  the  influence  of  Lady  Ham- 
stncoo,  are  sometimes  richly  decorated,  and  ilton,  dedined  acceding  to  it,  and,  a  few  mo- 
have  often  terraced  roofe.  There  are  several  ments  later,  his  old  companion  in  arms  was 
fpaoious  squares^  the  largest  of  which  is  the  suspended  from  the  yard  arm  of  a  Neapolitan 
Plaza  Mayor,  or  Great  square,  where  the  fish,  frigate. 

froit,  and  vegetable  market  is  held.    The  prin-  0 ARACOLE,  in  horsemanship,  is  an  oblique 

dpal  pnblio  edifices  are  the  churches,  the  con*  tread,  traced  out  in  a  semi-roimd,  changmg 

ventfli,  and  the  university,  which  was  founded  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  without  a  reg- 

in  1778.    The  cathedral  is  a  vott  large  struo-  nlar  ground.    When  horses  advance  to  charge 

tare,  and  the  church  of  Alta  Gracia  a  very  in  baStle,  they  sometimes  ride  up  in  caracoles 

beautiful  one.    The  Oatucho  feeds  the  fountains  to  perplex  the  enemy,  and  make  them  doubt- 

wMcb  supply  the  dtv  with  water.    The  ex-  ful  wnether   thev  are  about  to  take  them 

porta  eousist  prindnallv  of  cacao,  for  which  in  the  front  or  in  the  flmik.    Caracole  is  a 

Garacaa  is  celebrated,  of  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  Spanish  word,  and  in  that  language  signifies 

tobsuxxs  hidea^  and  live  cattle.    The  trade  is  the  motion  that  a  squadron  of  horse  make 

carried  on  through  the  neighboring  port  of  La  when  upon  an  engagement.  The  first  rank  have 

Goajra,  and  the  shipping  of  1854**65  comprised  no  sooner  fired  Uieir  pistQls  than  they  divide 

45,450  tons,  including  import  and  export    For  and  open  into  two  half  ranks,  the  one  wheel- 

further  commercial  and  for  historical  informa-  ing  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  alouff 

tion,  see  Yxhszucla. — Oaracas  is  the  seat  of  the  wings  of  the  body,  to  the  rear.   Every  rank 

the  p««sident,  and  of  the  chief  Judicial  and  observes  the  same  order  of  firing;  and  turning 

eoderiastical  authorities  of  Venezuela.    The  or  wheeling  frt>m  the  front  to  the  rear  is  callea 

schools,  supported  by  the  city  at  an  annual  ex-  a  caracole.    This  is  the  same  movement  which 

pense  of  ^40,000,  are   well    attended.     The  is  performed  by  in&ntry,  in  street  firing  on  the 

celebrated  Bolivar  was  a  native  of  Caracas,  advance,  without  ncuiking  any  halt,  in  column, 

and  in  1842  his  remains  were  interred  here,  themen  who  wheel  off  loading  as  they  counter- 

The  town  was  risited  by  an  earthquake  in  1812,  march  to  the  rear.    To  caracole  is  to  go  round 

by  which  about  12,000  persons  are  said  to  have  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle. 

perished.    The  earthquake  of  1826  also  con-  OARAGTAOUS,  king  of  the  Silure&  an  an- 

tributed  to  diminish  the  population  and  to  in-  eient  British  people  who  inhabited  Wales,  died 

jure  the  town.    It  has,  however,  been  rebuilt  A.  D.  54.   He  resisted  the  Bomans  for  9  years. 

rinee,  and  the  population  is  believed  to  have  Ostorius,  sent  by  the  emperor  Olaudins,  at 

risen  again  to  about  50,000,  and  by  some  author-  length  defeated  him  and  took  his  wife  and  chil- 

ities  even  to  68,000.  dren  prisoners.    He  himself  took  reAige  with 

OABAOOIOLI.  L    Domxnico,  marquis,  an  Oartismandua,  aueen  of  the  Brigantes  (York), 

Italian  statesmsn,  bom  in  Naples  in  1715,  died  who  delivered  nim  for  a  reward  to  tne  em- 

In  1789.    He  was  ambassador  to  the  court  of  peror.    His  proud  bearing  and  noble  and  pa- 

Ksnoe  in  1770,  and  became  acquainted  witii  thetio  roeeoh  so  won  the  admiration  of  Agrip- 

D'Alember^    Diderot,  Oondorcet,  and  other  pina  and  Claudius  that  they  pardoned  him  and 

encyclopflBdista,  who  entertained  for  him  a  high  discharged  him  with  presents. 

t^rd.     In  1781  he  was  appointed  viceroy  OARAFA,  Miohxlb,  an  Italian  musical  com- 

in  SicQv,  where  he  distinguished  himselfprin-  poser,  bom  in  Naples,  Nov.  17,  1787.     He 

dpaUy  bjr  the  abolition  of  torture.     H.  InAir*  studied  music  under  the  best  masters  of  his 

cnco,  prince,  a  NeapoUtan  admir^  bom  at  day,  but  served  in  the  army  until  1814^  when 

Ks{to   in   1748.   died  in  1799.    He  repeat*  he  retired  witii  the  appointment  of  miyor, 

edly  commandea  the  Neapolitan  fleet,  when  and  devoted  himself  to  music  as  a  profession. 

acting  in  concert  with  the  English  against  the  In  1814  first  appeared  the  opera  II  VcuceUo 

French,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  Nel-  tPOccidente,  soon  followed  by  La  QeUma  Cot' 

son.    In  1798  he  served  under  Nelson;  and  r«^  QiibrUiU  di  Yergi^  Iflgenia  in  Tauride, 

in  1799,  with  the  consent  of  the  king,  he  re-  MtuanieUo^  ^.,  &a    The  Solitaire  and  Mata- 

paired  to  Nwles,  in  order  to  prevent  ue  con-  niello  are  considered  his  best.    His  composi- 

xbcation  of  his  property,  and  was  appointed  tions  are  noted  for  sweetness,  simplicity,  and 

eommander-in-chiei  of  the  navy  of  the  '^  Par*  naturalness  of  melody,  and  correctness  ami  ele- 

tiNDopean  Republic."   Altiioughhereluctantiv  gance  of  instrumentation. 

accepted  this  place,  he  suco^sfully  opposed,  GAB AGA,  a  province  of  the  Spanish  Philip- 

with  a  few  ships,  the  landing  planned  b^  tiie  pines,  forming  tne  N.  £.  division  of  the  island 

combined  Englisn  and  Sicilitfi  fleets.    Naples  of  Mindanao.   It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  territories 
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of  the  independent  sultan  of  Mindiinii^  and  S.  taina  tiie  ndna  of  aerenl  beaotifyi  fiinocto 

and  W.  by  the  sea;  area  6,400  so.  m^  pop.  mosqiies,  one  of  whioh  ia  of  marUe,  oorend 

42,000.    This  provinoe  k  one  of  the  pooreet  with  arabesqne^  and  anpported  in  tha  inu- 

nnder  the  Spanish  dominion;  it  has  generaUy  rior  by  rows  of  oolmnna.    llKue  are  also 8  or 

a  sterile  soil,  and  aboonds  in  waste  marsh  lands;  4  temples  of  modem  date,  a  handsome  AnM- 

Its  forests  are,  however,  repnted  to  be  of  great  nian  onnroh,  and  a  Tnrkisn  castle  eiiooiD|«ned 

valne,  consLsting  chiefly  of  the  finest  ship  tim-  by  a  wall  which  also  encloses  about  100  hooMi. 

ber  trees,  especially  the  teak,  which  is  not  foond  Ooarse  bine  cotton  doths  and  tfadlar  ftbrin 

elsewhere  in  the  Philippine  islands.     Great  are  mannfaotored. — ^little  isknownof  th*n- 

nombers  of  wild  bnfSuoes,  hogs,  deer,  civet  dent  Ijoanda,  on  or  near  the  miiu  of  whidi 

cats,  and  other  mnsk-prodndnff  animals  are  the  present  town  was  foonded  in  the  14ih 

fonnd  in  the  forests.    Considerable  qnantities  of  century  by  E^azamanOgln,  a  Tnridshehi^iftir 

gold  are  fonnd  in  aUavial  deposits  on  the  Bar  whom  it  was  named.    It  was  the  oapiud  oft 

toan  river  and  its  tributaries.    The  bulk  of  the  Turkish  kingdom  until  the  sulgeotioa  of  Got- 

^  population  is  of  the  Bisaya  race;  but  there  are  mania  by  B^aaet  IL  in  1486^hen  the  eeatrf 

several  wild  tribes :  one  called  Mandaya,  which  government  waa  removed  to  Konieh  (Iconiam\ 

have  very  fair  complexions,  and  Spanish  writers  and  the  g^ory  of  Oaraman  hegui  to  &k 

say  that  they  are  a  mixed  race  descended  from  Though  residing  at  Konieh,  &e  paidia  takes  bis 

Malay  women  and  some  shipwrecked  Dutob-  title  fiom  this  place.    The  name  of  Lanndaor 

men ;  another  tribe  called  Tagabaloyo  are  said  Larenda  is  still  used  by  the  Ghrisdsn  iohabi- 

by  the  same  authorities  to  be  descended  from  tants  of  the  oountry  and  in  the  firmsDa  of  the 

shipwrecked  Japanese,  and  native  Ifbidimese  sublime  porte. 

women.    There  is  a  negrito  race  called  Mama-       OABAMANIA,  or  TTAPAirAifffA^  also  KA£i* 

manua.    The  inhabitants  subdst  chi^y  upon  lUK,  a  Turkish  province  or  evalet  in  AfisKi- 

sago,  fish,  and  roots  of  spontaneoua  growth*  nor,  between  lat.  87^  and  89  4O'H.,long.90' 

The  Spanish  are  rapidly  effecting  a  beneficent  50'  and  86^  60'  K,  induding  ancient  Ljoeooit 

change  in  the  condition  of  the  semi-dvilised  and  a  portion  of  Phrygia  Major,  Qalatia,  od 

and  aavage  population  of  thia  province.    Its  Oappaaoda,  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  the  mlctscf 

only  export  at  present  is  a  small  quantity  of  Ajuitolia  and  Sivas,  S.  by  Adana,  sad  £.  by 

gdd  dust  Maraah,  famous  for  its  genial  climate  aad  ftr 

OABAITES,  or  Easaitis,  a  sect  amonjr  the  its  tobacco,  silk,  cotton,  sesamuwi,  hon^,  vti, 

Jews,  whose  origin  is  very  uncertain.    Some  and  excellent  fruit.    The  soil  is  rich  aod  dry, 

Jews  say  that  they  are  the  same  aa  the  Saddu-  yidding  abundant  harvests ;  the  vine  sad  iif' 

nbeicause  they  do  not  reed ve  the  traditions  tree,  the  laurd,  myrtle,  and  dematis,  and  imj 

e  rabbins;  others  that  they  are  reformed  odoriferous  shnibs,  flourish*  in  proMoiL  Tk 

fiadducees,  because  they  accept  the  doctrines  Taurus  range  travenea  the  entire  lengd^ « 

of  immortality  of  the  soul,  resuirection  of  the  Oaramania,  and  foreats  of  oaks  and  pinea  100  Ud 

body,  paradise  and  helL  which  the  Sadducees  high  cover  the  mountain.    The  principal  riv 

T^jectod.    Others  consiaer  the  Oaraitea  to  be  are  the  £izil-Irmak  and  the  Sihon.    Is  tbe 

the  same  as  the  doctors  of  the  law  mentioned  8.  W.  are  a  large  number  of  email  lakes;  il^ 

in  the  New  Testament    The  Oaraites  them-  mineral  springs.    Fish  abound  in  the  riTersiu 

selves  date  their  origin  from  the  captivity  of  the  numerous  small  atreams  of  the  omotiT. 

the  10  tribes  by  Shalmanezer.    Wolf  attributed  The  inhabitants  are  mainly  devoted  to  agritw- 

their  origin  to  a  massacre  among  the  Jewldi  tural  pursuits,  particularly  to  l^e  xearing  of  li^ 

doctors  under  Alexander  Jannsous^  about  100  stock,  the  vast  plains  affording  abondaat  ptf" 


literary  development  in  Judaism  firom  A.  D.  houses  are  of  earth, 

750  to  A.  D.  900,  and  says  that  it  sustained  a  sun,   and    present   a  miserable   ^'P^*'*^ 

very  important  part  in  the  reformation  of  Jewish  Trade  embraces,  beside  the  prodnota  namw, 

literature.      He,  however,  admits  a  Oaraitic  wool  horse  and  camel  hair,  gum  tragaoioui 

tendency  in  Judaism  of  a  much  earlier  date,  which  abounds  in  the  mountainous  diaUicfi. 

The  present  prindpd  seat  of  the  Oaraites  is  in  and  varioua  other  commodities.    The  exports 

the  Orimea  and  m  Austrian  Gdicia.     They  are  carried  on  by  oaravana  or  throogb  tw 

dways  worship  toward  the  S.,  because  they  say  nearest  shipping  ports.    Oapitsl,  Kooiefa.  Ane 

that  Shdmaneaer  carried  the  10  tribes  from  27,962  sq.m.;  pop.  abont  1,000,000,  oon^inaor 

which  they  date  their  origin  to  the  N.,  so  that  a  gnat  number  of  Armeniana,  Oxeeks,  and  Jevi» 

they  must  turn  to  the  8.  to  face  Jerusalem,  but  chiefly  nomadic  Turcomans. 

The  Oardtea  deny  the  ord  law  to  have  come  OABAMNASSA,  a  river  in  the  pnawes^ 

from  Moses,  reject  the  cabdistic  and  chuneriod  of  Bengal    It  is  a  tribntai^  of  the  Gtofr^  ^ 

interpretations  of  the  rabbins,  and  observe  the  is  of  interest  on  account  of  a  *dP^^!^  ' 

feasts  with  greater  rigor  than  other  Jews.  tadied  to  it    A  certain  ntfah  onee  '^^'^ 

OABAMAK,  or  KABAMAif  (anc  Laranda),  Brahmin,  and  married  his  own  ^^V''^^^ 

a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  eydet  of  Oara-  Nothing  could  expunge  his  crimes,  asve  sun* 

mania,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Taurus,  lat  87^  12'  tion  in  a  collection  of  all  the  hdy  v*^^ 

N.,  long.  88"*  5' £.;  pop.  about  12,000.  Itcon-  world.    A  charitable  saint  nndertodc  the  («»• 
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and  £pom  the  aggr^gatioii  of  fluid  a  river  was  oofttor.    When  a  oaravaa  is  to  enoamp,  the 
formed,  which  was  so  entirely  ezhansted  of  its  oottor  standards  are  sent  forward  and  8tatu>ned, 
M»Tg&nt  powers,  that  ever  afterward  it  was  and   each   oottor  on  coming  np  mnst  pitch 
ciOed  Oaramnassa  (deprived  of  virtoe).    The  around  its  own  standard.    The  places  of  ail, 
Hindoo  is  carefol,  if  obliged  to  pass  tms  bale-  both  in  the  encampment  and  march,  are  per« 
fai  stream,  that  its  waters  shall  not  touch  him;  manentlj  allotted  bj  the  baahd.    It  was  evi- 
ls otherwise  all  the  merits  acquired  by  a  series  dently  to  snc^  a  commercial  caravan,  made 
of  ablutions  and  other  pious  practices  would  be  up  <tf  Tshmaelites  and  ViHiAnitA«^  that  Joseph 
at  once  washed  out.  was  sold  by   his   brethren.     The   religious 
OARAMEL,  a  black  porous  substance^  pro-  caravans  are  now  prindpally  made  up  of 
doced  £rom  sugar  heated  to  a  temperature  Hcriiammedans  who  make  the  pilgrimage  to 
betweea  400^  and  460^.     It  is  also  formed  Hecca.    Burckhardt,  the  great  eastern  travel- 
in  the  roasting  of  coffee  and  chicory.    It  is  ler,  who  was  at  Ht.  An&t  when  tile  Syrian 
uaed  to  adulterate  ooffee,  imparting  to  it  and  to  and  Egyptian  caravans  for  Mecca  were  en- 
the  beTerages  substitnted  for  it  bittemess  and  eampedat  its  base,  has  given  a  very  interesting 
color.    It  is  also  used  for  coloring  wines.  descr^tion  of  the  scene.    From  tiie  top  of  the 
OARAT,  the  name  of  an  imaginary  wdght,  by  mountain  he  counted  8,000  tents,  while  he  says 
wMch  diamonds  are  rated;  and  also  a  teim used  that  far  the  greater  number  of  ^e  pilgrims 
for  ezpresnng  the  fineness  or  purity  of  gold.  were,  like  himseli^  tentless.    The  number  of 
The  alloy  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  24  parts  pilgnms  he  estimated  at  70,000  in  the6e2cara- 
caUed  curata,  and  its  fineness  is  reckoned  accord*  vans^  and  the  number  of  languages  they  spoke 
ingto  the  number  of  these  which  are  pure  gold,  atleastat  40.    The  wife  of  M&emet  Ali  re- 
Gold  ao  carats  fine  is  20  partsof  pure  gold  al*  quired  500  camels  to  transport  her  bsggage  in 
loyed  with  4  of  some  other  metal.    The  term  tne  pilgrimage. — ^The  Oabavabbabibs  of  pil- 
haa  been  so  long  in  use  that  its  origin  is  very  grims  are  generally  the  rudest  structures  con- 
obscure.    Some  suppose  it  to  be  derived  from  sistent  with  the  purpose  of  protection.    They 
the  Greek  jerpanor,  a  fruit  oorreroonding  to  the  are  mostly  the  creations  of  cbarity  on  the  part 
Latin  mUqua;  whence  the  Arab  word  hyrtU^  of  the  iimabitants  of  the  desert.    Sometimes 
a  weight,    Bruce, in  his  ^Travels,"  describes  a  they  are  kept  to  receive  traveUers  for  pay, 
bean  he  met  witii  in  a  famous  gold  mart  of  when  they  are  more  generously  arranged  and 
Africa,  which  was  used  as  a  weight  from  remote  furnished.    The  first  mention  we  have  of  such 
periods,  and  which  was  called  huxiXL,    They  inns  may  be  that  in  which  the  children  of  Jacob 
vary  Hule  in  gravity  from  the  time  the  pods  stopped  to  rest  and  feed  their  asses  on  their  re- 
sre  dry,  and  being  much  alike  they  were  in  turn  to  Egypt    The  caravansaries  for  the  ao- 
remote  times  carried  to  India  fw  weighing  oommodation  of  the  commercial  caravans  are 
dianuMidsL    Asususlly^  employed  by  Jewellers,  not  provided  by  charity,  but  are  erected  at  the 
the  weight  of  a  carat  is  4  imaginary  grains^  of  expense  of  the  merchants  themselves, 
which  74|^  are  required  to  oounterbfumoe  72  OARAVELLAS,  a  seaport  town  of  Brazil, 
grains  troy.  on  the  bay  of  Caravellas,  which  opens  into  the 
CABAVAGGIO,  Miomu.  Ahoxlo  da.    See  Atlantic.    It  is  a  well-built  place,  and  its  har- 
AhobijO  da  OABAVAoeia  bor  is  the  most  frequented  of  any  in  the  prov- 
OARAyANAiiDOARAyANSABY,aparty  ince.     The  productions  of  the  province  are 
of  travellers  or  pilgrims  in  the  East,  and  an  exported  hence  to  Bio,  Bahia,  and  remambnco. 
edifice  for   their    lod^ng  or  entertainment  Pop.  of  the  district,  5,000. 
There  may  be  said  to  be  2  distinct  kinds  of  CARAWAY,  the  fruit  or  seeds  of  the  eaintm 
caravans .  1.  Commercial  caravans,  formed  of  earu%  a  small  biennial  plant,  which  grows  wild 
merchants  who  are  crossing  the  deserts   or  in  the  meadows  and  pastures  of  central  and 
exposed  places  for  traffic ;  ana  2,  religious  cara-  northern  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 
vans  composed  of  pilgrims  going  to  some  sacred  as  it  is  in  this  country.    The  root,  which  in  the 
place  for  worship.    They  often  oonrist  of  LOOO  cultivated  plant  resembles  the  parsnip,  is  used 
persons  and  several  thousand  camels.    They  for  food  in  the  north  of  Europe.    The  seeds  ma* 
are  under  the  general  superintendence  of  a  turethesecondyearof  the  growth  of  the  plant 
Jnaih^  by  whom  each  caravan  is  divided  into  a  They  are  collected  by  mowing  the  stalks  and 
number  of  eoUan  or  platoons.    There  are  6  threshing,  which,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
snb-ofBcers:  1,  the  officer  of  the  march;  2,  seeds,  should  be  done  on  a  doth.    They  ar% 
of  the  encampment;  8,  of  the  servants  and  valued  for  their  medicinal  poperties,  for  which, 
beasts;  4^  of  the  baggage;  and  5,  the  pay-  or  rather  perhaps  for  their  pleasant  aromatic 
master.    A  militsry  escort  snd  a  hyheer  or  flavor,  ihej  are  introduced  into  the  cakes  caUed 
guide  attend  each  caravan.     These  caravans  seed-cskes,  and  into  some  kinds  of  sugar  plums, 
travel  mostly  by  night  in  the  hot  season,  and  In  Europe  they  are  used  in  confectionary,  to 
when  they  do  so  are  guided  by  means  of  fires  flavor  liquors  and  cakes,  and  also  bi^ad,  cheese, 
or  lights  carried  in  iron  boxes,  supported  on  and  other  articles  of  food.    Their  medicinal 
lon^  poles,  and  home  at  the  head  of  each  oottor  action  is  to  stimulate  the  digestive  organs,  snd 
or  ooQipany.    Each  oottor  has  a  box  dlflEering  remove  flatulency ;  they  are  used  also  to  aid  or 
in  form  from  the  others,  and  so  the  boxes  serve  modi^  the  action  of  other  medidnes.    An  es* 
as  aUndards  to  eny^e  each  pilgrim  to  know  his  sential  oil,  ^teumflon,  is  prepared  by  distillation 
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of  the  seeds,  which  possesses  their  propertiesii  Trater  in  the  condenser.  By  agitatiiig  ihm 
and  is  used  to  flavor  medicines,  and  correct  their  oils  with  twice  their  hnlk  of  caustic  potadi 
nauseating  and  griping  effects.  An  oily  liquid,  and  decomposing hy  mnriatio  add.  a cdorienofl 
named  eanxtcrot^  is  obtained  by  distilling  oil  of  is  obtained  heavier  than  water,  of  add  reaotioo, 
caraway  with  hvdrated  phosphoric  acid,  and  and  having  some  of  tbe  properties  of  cnosota, 
turning  the  liquid  back  into  the  retort  until  it  which  it  much  resembles.  ItsoompoaitioQii 
ceases  to  have  the  odor  of  caraway.  It  has  the  On  HcO,  HO,  whidi  is  that  of  hydnnu  oiide  of 
property  of  affording  immediate  relief  to  the  phenyL  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.009;  its  boil- 
tooth-ache  when  introduced  into  the  tooth.  Ing  point  868^  F.  Its  taste  is  baming  ud 
Caraway  seed  is  imported  from  Europe,  and  la  caustic.  It  acts  upon  the  sMn,  and  is  poi-  I 
also  supplied  in  part  from  our  own  gardens,  sonous ;  like  creosote,  it  is  used  for  the  too^ 
It  is  largely  cultivated  in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  ache.  It  crystallizea  in  fieedlee.  which  onk  in 
England,  being  sown  on  old  pasture  lands,  to-  water.  The  same  substance  is  also  obtained  I); 
gether  with  coriander  and  teazle.  The  coriander  distilling  the  eattoreum  Canadente,  Oarholicidd 
ripens  the  first  year,  the  caraway  in  the  summer,  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  antiseptic  pro^ 
and  the  teazle  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  erties  of  creosote,  and  is  found  to  be  osofol  in 
CARB AZOTIC  ACID,  called  also  C abboazot*  preventing  the  putrefaction  of  animal  miUea, 
10  and  Pio^io  Aon>,  is  obtained  by  the  action  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  is  oonvwted  into  i 
of  an  excess  of  nitric  on  carbolic  add.  and  also  substance  called  carbazotic  add,  whidi  is  an  in* 
upon  indigo,  gum  benzoin,  resin,  aloes,  uid  portant  dyeing  materiaL  Itisofforthernsdis 
similar  vegetable  substances.  It  is  a  veiy  bit-  ayeing  and  calico  printing,  by  prefieryingfroc 
ter  substance,  crystallizing  in  yellow  prisms,  decomposition  the  extracts  of  tamung  di:- 
which  are  volatile,  and  ftise  mto  a  brown-  ters,  which  are  Kable  to  ferment  and  be  oonTen- 
ish  yellow  oU.  Its  chemical  formula  is  ed  into  sugar  and  gallic  adds. 
CaH«  8NO4OS.  It  has  been  lately  introduced  CAKBON  (Lat  earbo^  coal),  represented  V 
to  notice,  is  said  to  be  beneficial  in  intermitr  the  symbol  C,  one  of  the  most  common  and  ioh 
tent  fevears,and  is  considered  valuable  in  the  portant  substances  in  nature,  occurring  in  a  gmt 
dyeing  of  silks  and  woollens.  It  is  thought  variety  of  forms  in  the  vegetable,  anim4  ^ 
that  if  the  grass  tree,  or  black  bay  gum  from  mineral  kingdoms,  in  the  two  first  named  bdof 
Australia,  were  employed  and  treated  with  bv  far  the  most  oonriderable  element  Tbe 
nitric  acid,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Stenhouse,  tiie  charcoal  prepared  from  many  substances  be- 

Erice  of  this  article  might  be  greatly  reduced,  lon^^g  to  these  presents  it  pure;  botthedii* 

a  1851,  in  Paris,  where  it  was  manufactured,  mond  is   crystallized   carbon,   contanunsted, 

it  was  sold  for  |2  40  per  lb.    The  yellow  and  when  colorless,  by  no  foreign  admixtura  Ib 

green  colors  produced  by  this  substimce  are  de-  this  form  carbon  possesses  the  most  briUiiot    I 

scribed  as  very  beautiful,  and  not  liable  to  &de  lustre^  and  a  hardnesa  unsurpasBed,  irhki  ii    i 

by  exposure  to  the  air,  as  is  the  case  with  represented  upon  the  mineralogical  soak  bytlM    ■ 

those  colors  obtained  from  v^etable  dyes.  lughest  number,  10.   (See  Diaxosd.)  Gvbo&ii    | 

CAEBOHYDROGENS,  a  term  applied  by  remarkable  for  its  allotropio  character,  preeeot-    ^ 

some  chemists  to  combinations  of  carbon  and  iogitselfundervariousfonnaiwhilestlllinasUtfl 

hydrogen,  including  a  large  number  of  liquid  of  purity.    Beside  those  named,  graphite  ouf 

organic  substances,  as  some  oUs  of  wines  and  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  fbrms^  the  tncs  of 

non-oxygenous  volatile  oils ;  also  among  solid  other  substances  met  with  in  its  purest  qoalities 

bodies  the  substance  caoutchouc,  imdamong'gas-  being  considered  accidental;  also  oas  cari>00| 

eons  bodies  the  carburetted  hydrogen  or  coal  gas  the  extremely  hard  substance  which  is  d^K»> 

and  defiant  gas.    But  by  others  it  is  used  to  ited  upon  the  inner  surfiace  of  gas  retorts;  vA 

designate   those    compounds   in   which    the  lampblack,  the  soot  deposited  oy  highljcoa* 

amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  each  differs  bustible  l)odies,  as  they  are  imperfectly  coa* 

by  an  equal  number  of  atoms,  or  by  a  multiple  sumed.    When  1  atom  of  carlxm  is  comhine^ 

number,  and  which,  on  this  account,  are  said  to  with  2  atoma  of  oxygen,  it  forms  the  com* 

be  homologous.    Their  physical  characters  are  pound,  carbonic  add  gaa^  an  essential  coDSttn* 

likewise  varied  by  their  amounts  of  carbon  and  ent  or  solid  Umestones  and  other  carbooftt^ 

hydrogen  present,  whidi   affect  particularly  and,  in  a  gaseous  form,  of  the  atmospheric  sir* 

their  boiling  point.    Thus,  Its  compounds  with  hydrogen  are  ealled  eirlio* 

B.P.  hydrogras;  they  occur  in  gaseous,  solid,  and 

VrtoxyUe  spirit,  c,H40„  boUa  at    isasT  F.  liquid  forms.    The  chemical  equival^t  of  ca^ 

teliSir5Src«H.,o.    «"       irr'."  bonis*,  estobltehed by Doin^VthodimM 

when  consumed  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  m 

Every  2  atoms  of  CH  raise  the  boiling  point  combining  with  this  in  the  proportion  of  ^ 

84'' 2''.    This  is  the  use  of  the  term,  as  given  by  parts  to  16.    Carbon  resists  the  infloeaoear 

Dr.  Thomson.  many  reagents  which  powerfblfy  tfhct  other 

CARBOLIC  ACID.    In  the  distillation  of  bodies;  adds  and  alkalies  at  ordinaiy  tempen* 

the  tar  obtained  from  bituminous  matters  among  tures  have  no  effect  upon  it  in  its  deoisr  forntf ; 

the  first  products  obtained  at  temperatures  be-  but  charcoal  is  oxidized  in  bdling  nitffc  aci<l 

tween  SOO""  and  400%  are  some  light  essential  Keither  is  it  affected  by  the stioiiest  beBti<| 

oils,  which  collect  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  tainable  in  ftimaces,  provided  it  be  protected 
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from  the  action  of  air  or  ozjgen.    Pieces  of  from  the  aggregation  of  the  vesicles  of  which  it 
charcoal  are  fornid  enolpsed  in  the  cinders  of  is  composed.  It  is  sometimes  fibrous,  resembling 
the  blast  fnrnace,  which  have  been  for  24  hours  graphite ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1.76.    Its  hard- 
er more  in  the  intense  heat  of  its  interior,  ness  exceeds  that  of  any  odber  form  of  carboni 
among  melting  ores  and  limestone^  bat  pro-  except  the  diamond.  It  isbnrnedwith  difficolty 
tected  in  some  way  from  exposure  to  the  o^gen  in  high  heat  when  exposed  to  currents  of  air>~a 
of  the  blast  The  only  indications  of  volatUiza-  property  which  renders  it  useful  for  the  iUumi- 
tioQ  or  fusion  which  it  can  be  made  to  exhibit,  natmg  points  of  the  voltaic  light.    Its  origin  is 
are  seen  by  exposing  it  in  a  vacuum  to  the  heat  commonly  attributed  to  a  deposition  of  carbon 
fromaBonsen's  batteiy  of  several  hundred  pairs  from  oleflant  gas,  C4H4,  which  is  generated  in 
so  arranged  in  5  or  6  series  as  to  form  100  pairs  the  distillation  of  bituminous  coal,  and  is  con* 
of  6  or  6  times  the  ordinary  nze.    It  is  then  verted  by  parting  with  2  atoms  of  carbon  into 
TolatUized,  and  collects  on  the  sides  of  the  marsh  gas  or  the  light  carburet  of  hydrogen, 
vcsael  in  the  form  of  a  black  crystalline  powder.  OtH«,  used  for  illumination*  Dr.  Haye&  from  the 
Tho  same  effect  is  produced,  but  more  slowly,  fact  that  defiant  eas  alone  deposits  car  oon  in  the 
bj  exposing  it  to  tne  heat,  instead  of  in  a  vac-  form  of  lampblack,  and  that  only  when  mixed 
uuro,  in  a  gas  with  which  carbon  does  not  com-  with  bituminous  vapors  is  the  vesicular,  brilliant 
bine.    At  the  same  temperature  charcoal  may  form  obtained,  is  leid  to  believe  that  the  defiant 
also  be  bent,  wdded,    and  fused,   becoming  gas  is  not  the  agent  that  produces  this  sub- 
^fler  the  longer  the  heat  is  continued.    It  is  limate,  but  that  it  is  a  product  of  changes  caused 
QMmately  converted  into  graphite.    Diamond  by  heat  in  vapors  of  hydrocarbons.    The  bita- 
is  similarly  affected.    The  production  of  gas  minous  vapors  unmixed,  as  those  of  paraffine 
carbon,  which  somewhat  resembles  this  volatil-  and  other  tatty  hydrocaroons,  affording  it  also, 
ized  carbon,  wHl  be  seen  at  the  dose  of  this  closely  resembling  that  found  in  the  retorts,  con- 
article  to  have  also  famished  some  hints  as  to  firms  this  view.    Dr,  Hayes  considers  that  its 
the  probable  origin  of  graphite.    No  substance,  mode  of  formation  may  be  applied  to  explain 
onless  it  be  crystallizea  boron. is  more  unalter-  that  of  the  natural  graphitic  compounds;  and 
able  in  moat  conditions,  in  wliich  other  bodies  that  these,  and  in  general,  sublimates  composed 
undergo  a  chemical  change.    It  is  taken  up  by  of  vesicular  forms,  presenting  laminas,  under 
some  metals,  when  these  are  ftised  in  contact  this  view,  become  a  dass  of  bodies  which  owe 
with  it,  and  its  presence  in  cast  iron  and  steel  their  forms  to  the  transporting  power  of  vapors 
imparts  to  them  the  qualities  that  distinguish  in  motion. 

them  from  malleable  iron.  The  most  valuable  OABBON,  a  county  in  the  £.  part  of  Penn- 
qnalities  of  carbon  in  practical  uses  are  its  strong  sylvania,  area  about  400  sq.  m.,  pop.  about 
affinity  for  oxygen  at  high  temperatures,  and  17,000,  formed  in  1848  out  of  part  of  North- 
its  power  of  resisting  in  some  of  its  forms  the  aropton  county,  and  named  Carbon  from  its 
lii^h  heat  of  furnaces.  The  former  quality  mines  of  anthracite.  It  is  a  mountdnous  dia- 
gives  to  many  of  its  varieties  their  vdue  as  com-  trict,  made  m  of  paiiallel  ridges  running  in  a 
bttstibles  (see  Fuxl),  and  it  also  renders  N.£.  and  S.w.  direction.  The  largest  of  these  is 
carbon  a  most  powerful  reducing  agent  of  tiie  the  Blue  or  Kittatinny  mountain,  which  bounds 
oxides  of  the  metals :  for  which  purpose,  as  the  county  on  the  S.  £.  The  cod  mines  are 
wdl  as  for  generating  heat  by  its  combustion,  it  in  the  smdler  ridges  N.  W.  of  this.  Of  these, 
is  employed  in  smelting  famaces,  bloomariea,  Manch  Chunk,  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the 
&C.  Its  disappearance  as  carbonic  add  gas  adda  southern  anthracite  cod  field,  is*  the  most  im- 
ereaUy  to  the  convenience  of  its  use  for  this  portant.  At  the  top  of  Sammit  mountain  tho 
porpose.  Its  refractory  character  admirably  beds  have  been  opened  and  worked  like  a 
adapts  it  as  a  materid  for  orudbles ;  and  when  quarry,  the  cod  W^  ^^  ^  ™^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^n 
Qaed  in  tho  form  of  paste  of  pure  charcod  60  fS^et  thick.  The  Hadeton  and  Beaver 
powder  ground  very  findy,  and  applied  as  a  Meadow  mines  are  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the 
lining  to  earthen  crudbles,  it  serves  not  merely  county.  Anthradte  is  the  principd  production 
to  protect  the  contents  from  injurious  contact  of  the  county.  It  is  transported  by  rdlroads 
with  the  outer  vessel,  but  also  furnishes  to  these  from  the  mines  to  the  Lehigh  river,  and  thence 
the  best  redncmg  agent  or  flux.  The  black  by  slackwater  navigation  and  canal,  and  also 
lead  crudbles  or  blue  pots,  are  in  part  com-  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  down  the  Lehigh 
posed  of  graphite,  which,  when  prepared  by  to  the  Delaware  river  at  Easton.  The  Lehigh 
grindmg  ttod  mixing  with  refractory  earths,  river  tnxterses  the  county  across  the  line  of  its 
powerfdly  resists  even  the  action  of  the  blast  in  ridoes ;  but  the  mines  are  only  on  its  W.  side^ 
highly  baited  ftimaces.  Other  usefd  purposes  and  from  6  to  10  miles  or  more  distant  The 
served  by  carbon  are  considered  in  treating  of  yidd  of  the  mines  in  this  county  is  about  one- 
the  suhjeots  in  which  this  is  the  prindpd  de-  sixth  of  the  whole  production  of  anthracite. 
Taen%  as  Bohx  BtAooc,  Chabooal,  Coa£,  Coki,  Ci^ital,  Maudi  Chunk ;  pop.  about  4,000.  , 
DiAxon^  jPuxl,  GBAFHin,  Ac— The  pecdiar  CABBONABI(ItaL6ar^on^'o,charcod-bum- 
furm  of^carbon  already  referred  to  as  being  er),  a  secret  politicd  society,  which  became  no- 
fuund  Iming  gas  retorts,  and  collected  in  crev-  torions  in  Italy  about  1818,  though  it  had  existed 
ic«sin  their  interior,  possesses  a  metallic  ]u&-  long  before.  According  to  some  accounts,  the  first 
tre,  and  is  of  mamminary  structure,  resulting  carbonari  were  Scotch  oharood-bumers^patron- 
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ijBed  by  Francis  I.,  who  made  their  acquaintance  as,  since  1810,  the  carbonari  had  pnt  thenuelTet 

whUe  on  ahuDtingexcarsion  to  Scotland.  Again,  into  contact  with  Ffendi  repnbUcuB.   Tb« 

it  is  said  that  Grermancharooal-bamers  establish"  trial  of  the  Oorsican  Gaerini,  who,  in  iecord- 

ed  such  societies  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen*  ance  vith  the  decree  of  the  dlta  venditA,  M 

tury.  Howeyer  uncertain  the  precise  origin  of  the  stabbed  a  fellow-member  for  hsTing  betny^l 

society,  it  is  probable  that  the  occupation  of  char-  the  secrets  of  the  society,  added  to  the  e2cit^ 

ooal-baming  offered  inducements  to  mysterious  ment.    Previous  to  1819,  the  carbonari  nc;^ 

associations;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres-  ties  in  France  took  their  rise  prindpaUy  from 

ent  century,  when  the  Neapolitan  republicans,  the  eharbonneriei,  which  flourished  wpecull; 

alike  opposed  to  the  usurpation  of  Hurat  and  in  the  Franche  Oomt6.    Bat  the  movements  of 

the   rule   of  Ferdinand,  took  reftige  in  the  the  Italian  carbonari,  especially  &e  lamtH' 

Abruzzi  mountains,  they  organized,  under  the  tions  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  gave  a  fresh  impoltt 

leadership  of  Capobianca,  a  carbonari  society,  to  the  French  firatemity,  and  under  the  toe- 

adoptiDg  charcoiu  as  a  symbol  of  purification,  pices  of  Buchez  and  Flottard,  a  new  moTemat 

and  accepting  the  general  basis  of  the  traditional  was  set  on  foot  in  Paris,  in  an  obscure  oc^ 

coal-burners*  ritiual  with  a  view  of  wreaking  house  in  the  rue  Copean ;  and  in  Buchez'  h^- 

revenge  upon  oppressors,  or,  as  they  expressed  ings,  in  the  rue  Yieille  du  Temple,  a  speoH  if 

it  in  their  symbolic  motto:  **Bevenge  upon  the  military  academy  was  established  for  the  bft* 

wolves  who  devour  the  Iambs."    Queen  Garo-  efit  of  the  society.   Hen  like  Yoyerd^Argeittcc 

line  of  Naples,  and  the  Sardinian  minister  Ma*  Lafayette,  Lafitte,  Dupont  de  PEure,  Boonflroti; 

ghella,  are  mentioned,  in  addition  to  Capo-  Barthe,  Teste,  BoinviUiers,  and  other  repablkiu 

bianca,  as  the  prime  movers  of  the  Abruzzi  of  mark.  Joined  the  movement,  which  adopu>! 

league  of  carbonari.   The  little  Neapolitan  town  the  ritual  of  the  Abruzzi  carbonari,  with  tb 

of  Lanciano,  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Oitra.  sole  modification,  that  while  the  NeapoliUiu  | 

numbered  as  many  as  1,200  carbonari,  and  all  had  only  the  one  superior  division  of  alta  i«v  I 

over  the  Abruzzi  new  societies  were  formed,  diU^  the  French  carbonari  daased  thenuelTtf  ; 

whose  political  influence  became  so  marked,  in  4  e^n^,  viz. :  verUe$partieulUre9^tentau^  ■ 

that  Pnnce  Molitemi  was  despatched  to  them  trdles^  hautei  verUea^  and  wntei  tuprhmt,  Tj  • 

by  Ferdinand  with  a  view  of  securing  their  co-  admission  to  the  vent€$  was  also  Burrooaded  wi::  , 

operation  against  the  French.    But  Sie  oarbo-  greater  formalities  in  France,  although,  ^  < 

nari,  although  their  unwillingness  to  bear  any  admission,  the  principle  of  equalUiT  prevtilfi 

foreign  yoke  had  originally  given  rise  to  their  and,  like  the  Italians,  the  French  carboLfir- 

association,  leaned  more  and  more  toward  re-  greeted  each  other  as  Ions  couHnL    The  sU- 

SubUcanism ;  and,  especially  when  the  expelled  utes  of  the  French  carbonari  are  most  str^- 

ynasty  was  reinstated  upon  the  throne  of  gent    The  faintest  whisper  of  the  secrets  of  tJ^ 

Naples,  they  assumed  an  attitude  of  uncompro-  society  to  outsiders^-or  paUm,  as  oatsid«n  srr 

mising  hostility  against  monarchy.  From  80,000  called — constitutes  treason,  and,  as  snch,  U  }c.- 

members,  the  number  of  carbonari  all  over  Italy  ishable  with  death.    No  written  commmu^'^ 

had  been  swelled  in  one  month  (March,  1820)  to  tions  are  permitted.    The  tenU  tuprim  cto- 

the  enormous  figure  ofnearly  700,000,  including  municates  with  the  other  venttM  by  meiQs«^ 

many  persons  of  education  and  good  family,  special  agents,  who  exhibit  their  aathorit;  'f 

A  great  number,  however,  became  carbonari  un-  the  presentation  of  the  half  of  a  cariii  vU^ 

der  the  impr^on  that  the  socie^  was  a  ma-  is  cut  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  which  us^ 

sonic  lodge,  unconnected  witii  politics. — ^The  correspond  with  the  other  half  traiuzpiUt*^ 

place  where  the  cai'bonari  assembled  was  called  for  this  particular  purpose  of  identification  t^ 

the  haraecck,  or  collier's  hut;  the  countiy  round  the  other  venie9  with  whom  the  ageot  \ai  '^ 

their  gatherings  was  a  forost;  the  interior  of  communicate.    Among  the  many  symbol  <^ 

the.  baracca  was  called  the  vendita,  from  the  signs,  and  passwords  of  the  French  carbvsi^ 

sale  of  coals  which  the  colliers  are  supposed  the  passwords  tperanga^fedAf  eartt^  had  sjr" 

to  carry  on  in  their  huts.    Each  province  con-  dal  and  peculiarly  sacred  meaning.    The  orcc-^ 

tuned  a  large  number  of  such  haroMke  or  huts,  of  the  ^)ente  tuprime  were  followed  blindly,  t^- 

and  the  union  of  the  different  provincial  huts  the  sacrifices  which  a  carbonaro  most  sof^;'' 

constituted  *'a  republic"     The  leading  huts  the  interests  and  principles  of  the  aasoci^i*^ 

were  cdled  alte  vendite,  and  had  their  head-  are  boundless.     In  1819  there  were  &h'*| 

quarters  at  Naples  and  Salerno.    Their  attempt  20,000  carbonari  in  Paris,  and  their  pnotir** 

to  centralize  all  the  huts  under  onJI  and  the  associations  were  known  under  the  nanen  ^^ 

same  head  proved  fhdtless,  although  some  of  la  Washington,  la  Yictorieuse,  la  B^u^  |^ 
the  carbonari  republics  presented  an  imposing    Sincere,  la  R^ussite,  les  Amis  de  la  ^'^\^j|J 

character  of  unity.    There  was,  for  instance,  Westermann,  dbc    But  there  were  nesnr  l^^ 

the  republic  of  western  Lucania,  in  the  moun-  ventes,  as  no  vente  ooold  have  more  tbtfi « 

taiiyous  coast  district  of  the  province  of  Princi-  members.     From  Sept.  1820,*  until  ICarcb  u 

Eato  Citra,  which  embraced  182  baracche  or    1821,  a  separate  committee  sat  at  Fari3  oQ  s^ 
uts,  and  had  its  head-quarters  at  Salerno^  the    itary  affairs,  as  the  army  contained  a  iBrg^  n^^ 

chief  town  of  the  province.— The  growing  her  of  carbonari.  In  1821  the  govcmoeJit  w>« 
influence  of  the  order  alarmed  the  conservative  officially  informed  that  the  BOcieUexu«tv^  |; 
governments  ofEurope,  especially  the  Bourbons,    26  out  of  the  86  departments  of  Fraooo.  ^* 
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OiattimetbeimmberofearbonariiiiFranoeootild  sabstanoe.    It  Is  reoognixed  hj  its  moderate 

not  have  been  less  than  600,000,  with  more  than  degree  of  hardness,  being  easily  soratohed  with 

700,000  in  Italji  and  perhim  200,000  scattered  a  knife  to  a  white  powder,  whatever  the  color 

over  Spain,  Portugal,  ^   The  troubles  of  1820  of  the  stone  may  be,  and  by  its  effervescing  with 

vere  ascribed  to  their  influence,  which  became  adds.    Heated  to  redness,  its  carbonic  acid  gas 

truly  formidable  by  the  martyr  spirit  displayed  escapes,  and  quicklime  remains.    But  it  may  be 

bf  some  carbonari  in  the  trials  arising  from  the  subjected  to  intense  heat  in  strong  dose  vessels, 

eoDspiracy  of  Au^.  18, 1820,  and  again  in  1822.  so  that  it  may  even  be  melted,  and  still  retain 

The  ccngrh  na^wnal  of  the  carbonari,  which  its  ori^nal  composition, 
bad  its  head-quartcTS  at  Paris,  seemed  for  a  time       CARBONDAJLE,    a   city  of  Luzerne   co., 

omnipotent.  All  the  insurrectionary  movements  Penn.,  at  the   head  of  Lacloiwanna  valley, 

frcm  1819  to  1822  were  laid  at  their  door,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Lackawanna  river. 

One  of  the  cardinal  points  in  the  creed  of  the  A  railroad  17  m.  long  connects  it  with  Hones* 

French  carbonari  was  to  make  Paris  the  polit-  dale.    The  Lackawanna  valley  is  extremely  rich 

ical  focus  of  the  world.    After  the  July  revdu-  in  beds  of  coal,  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  Car- 

tion  of  1830,  many  carbonari  gave  in  their  alle»  bondale,  are  20  feet  thick.    The  mines  are 

gtanoe  to  Louis  Philippe;  but  at  that  time  a  worked  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 

new  charbimnerie  dimocratigvs  was  founded  by  company,  who  take  out  annually  about  600,000 

Baonarotti  upon  the  theories  of  Babeu^  which  tons.    The  coal  is  drawn  up  inclined  planes  by 

Teste,  who  was  a  prominent  member,  expound-  steam  engines,  to  a  height  of  850  feet ;  thence  it 

cd  in  his  Frcjet  tPuns  eomtituUon  rip9ftieaine.  is  conveyed  by  railroad  to  Honesdale ;  and  from 

The  last  pubUo  vestige  of  a  carbonari  assooia-  Honesdale,  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal, 

tion  was  in  1841  in  southern  fVance.  to  the  Hudson  river.    The  city  was  incorpo* 

CABBO!^ ATES.  The  combinations  of  car-  rated  in  1851,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.    Pop. 

boDio  acid  with  bases  are  very  numerous,  not-  in  1854,7,500. 

withstanding  that  the  acid  itself  is  one  of  the       OABBONIO  ACID,  a  gas  discovered  in  1757 

most  feeble,  and  is  easily  expelled  with  effer-  by  Dr.  Black,  and  called  by  him  Jhsd  air.    He 

rescence  by  nearly  all  the  other  acids.  Merely  detected  it  in  limestone  and  magnesia,  from 

a  red  heat  alone  expels  it  from  all  the  carbonates,  which  he  found  it  could  be  expelled  by  heat 

except  those  of  potassa,  soda,  Hthia,  barytes,  and  the  adds,  and  also  noticed  that  it  was  pro- 

and  strontian ;  and  the  last  2  are  decomposed  duced  by  combustion,  fermentation,  and  breath- 

bv  an  intense  white  heat.     In  contact  with  ing.     Lavoisier  demonstrated  its  composition 

cWcoal  heated  to  redn^  all  are  decomposed,  synthetically  by  burning  carbon  in  oxygen,  and 

aod  a  metal  or  an  oxide  is  produced.    The  car-  obtaining  this  product    It  was  analyzed  by 

booates  of  ammonia,  toda,  and  potassa  alone  are  Bmithson  Tennant,  by  caudng  it,  as  evolvea 

readily  dissolved  in  water ;  the  others  are  in*  from  heated  limestone,  to  be  decomposed  by 

eohble,  or  nearly  so;  but  if  firee  carbonic  acid  the  vapor  of  phosphorus  pasnng  over  it ;  car- 

b  present,  their  solubility  is  increased.    Hie  bon  was  deposited  m  a  light  blade  powder ;  the 

fiiinple  carbonates,  or  combinations  of  1  equiv*  oxygen  combined  with  the  phosphorus^  produc- 

slent  of  carbonic  add  and  1  equivalent  of -tiie  ing  phosphoric  add,  which  by  its  union  with 

base,  may  be  regarded  as  neutral  salts.    The  the  Ume  converted  this  into  a  phosphate.    The 

proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  add  and  base  of  composition  of  this  gas  is, 

these  is  as  2  to  1.     Ck)mbiDations  of  2  equiv-       Carbon,  1  atom =s  S^or  pereent....  87.87 

slents  of  the  add  to  1  of  the  base  are  bicar-      Oxygen, Satoms =sie»     ^     «  ....  72.78 

booates.,  and  those  of  2  of  the  base  to  1  of  the  Its  chemical  equivalent  then  =  22,  and  it  is  re- 

icids   are   called   dicarbonates.     Compounds  presented  by  we  symbol  00^.    The  volume  of 

tn  met  with  in  nature  of  double  carbonates,  the  oxygen  it  contains  is  the  same  as  that  of 

SB  dolomite  and  baryto-caldte — the  former  a  the  compound  produced.    Ck>mpared  with  air, 

compound  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  its  weight  is  as  £.524  to  1.  It  may  be  poured  al- 

of  magnesui^  and  the  latter  of  carbonate  of  most  Hke  water  from  one  lar  into  another,  dis- 

berytes  and  carbonate  of  lime.    Among  the  placing  the  air  before  mixing  with  it,  as  may 

ttkoft  important  carbonates  are  those  of  lime,  be  shown  by  its  extinguishing  a  light  placed  in 

potaasa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  the  last  8  of  whidi  the  lower  vessd.    It  is  witiiout  color,  but  has  a 

"^I  be  found  treated  of  under  the  names  of  dedded  sour  taste,  and  a  pungent  odor.    Its 

tb(ir  basesw  .  Carbonate  of  lime,  in  its  purest  feeble  acid  reaction  is  dbown   in  transientiy 

Q&lQrai  form,  is  the  mineral  caJcareous  spar  changing  litmus  paper  red.    Flame  is  imme- 

(vbieh  see).    Chalk  is  also  composed  of  it^  and  diatdy  extinguished  when  it  is  mixed  with  air 

it  ii  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  limestones  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  4.    Unmixed 

and  marbles.    It  consists  of  1  atom  of  lime,  the  with  air,  it  is  entirely  irrespirable ;  it  is  refected 

chemical  equivalent  of  which  is  28,  and  1  atom  with  violent  spasms  of  tiie  glottis.    In  the  at- 

of  carbonic  add,  22.    These  making  50,  the  mosphere  it  is  universally  diffused  in   pro- 

P^ntageof  each  ingredient  is  consequently  portion  exceeding  ^^^  part  by  measure,  even 

doable  ita  equivalent  number.    So  abundantiy  at  the  greatest  height  reached  by  man.    It 

ddfosed  is  this  compound  among  the  strata  is   this  small   quantity   which    furnishes   to 

wt  form  the  crust  of  the  earth,  that  it  has  by  growing  plants   the    carbon   of  thehr   solid 

*^e  been  supposed  to  constitute  about  ^  their  structures ;  and  as  the  supply  is  diminished  by 
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this  enormoUB  absorption,  the  oombustion  and  and  lowered  again.    A.well  in  which  a  candid 
decay  of  organio  bodies,  and  the  respiration  of  wonld  not  bom  within  26  feet  of  tiie  bottom 
animals,  ever  make  good  the  deficiency.    The  was  thus  purified  in  the  coarse jdf  an  aitcnooo. 
great  weight  of  this  gas  tends  to  keep  it  in  the  — ^Water  readily  absorbs  carbouo  add,  from 
low  places  where  it  is  generated,  thongh,  like  which  it  may  be  freed  by  boiling,  ireezbg,  or 
other  gases,  it  has  also  the  tendency  to  mix  being  placed  under  the  eidiausted  receiver  of  u 
with  atmospheric  air.    Hence  it  is  always  pru*  air  pump.    Under  the  ordinary  preasore  of  tita 
dent,  before  descending  into  badly  ventilated  atmosphere,  and  at  a  temperature  of  CO^^Yite; 
wells,  to  let  a  candle  down  to  prove  the  presence  takes  up  its  own  volume  of  the  gaa,  and  aocord- 
or  absence  of  the  gas.    It  la  related  by  Dr.  ing  as  tne  pressure  is  increased,  so  is  thebiil^ 
Ghristison,  that  cases  have  occurred  of  men  of  the  gas  forced  into  the  water.   It  gives  i 
becoming  instantly  insensible,  even  when  the  pungen^  pleasant,  slightly  add  taste,  and  tLe 
light  burned.    This  may  be  owing  to  some  pe-  sparkling  effervescence  seen  in  bottled  liqoon, 
cmiarity  of  the  mixture  of  gases  not  under-  in  which  it  has  been  generated.   Thega&o> 
stood,  probably  to   the  presence  of  carbonio  tained  from  powdered  carbonate  of  lime  re 
oxide;  for  it  has  happened  to  the  writer  to  limestone,  exposed  to  the  action  of  hydrocbkiric 
descend  several  times  into  air  so  impure,  that  a  or  sulphuric  acid,  is  used  to  saturate  water  fx 
candle  could  not  possibly  be  lighted  in  it^  and  drinking.    It  is  generated  in  strong  mtUu: 
to  remain  with  another  person  long  enough  to  vessels,  capable  of  sustaining  a  pressure  of  4cr 
make  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  ignite  it,  and  6  atmospheres  or  more.    This  is  the  ^^mbcr. 
this  with  no  other  effect  than  a  severe  head-  water''  er  **  soda  water  "  of  the  apothecariei- 
ache.    In  mines  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  both  improper  names,  as  it  contains  mt£ 
the  men  to  continue  their  work  in  an  atmos-  soda  nor  other  mineral  subetanoe.   Exposed  i 
phere  so  foul,  that  their  candles  go  out,  and  are  the  air,  the  greater  part  of  the  gas  soon  esopex 
then  relighted  from  the  fire  still  in  the  wick,  and  when  ^orou^hly  expelled  by  bdlbg,  ^ 
by  swinging  them  quickly  through  the  dr.  water  has  an  insipid  taste.    Pure  lime  "tti^ 
when  they  bum  a  little  while  and  go  out,  ana  detects  its  presence  in  solution,  beoomiDg  it- 
are  again  relighted  in  the  same  way.   The  son  mediately  turbid,  as  the  lime  seizes  qdoo  tL 
of  BerthoUet)  the  chemist,  who  destroyed  hiqi-  ga&  and  is  converted  into  an  Insolable  vliia 
self  by  inhaling  the  fumes  from  burning  char-  carbonate.    But  if  the  gas  is  greatly  in  exoest 
coal,  writing  down  his  sensations  at  the  time,  a  portion  of  this  is  rMissolved.    Not  ooly » 
remarked  that  the  candle  was  soon  extinguished,  limestone  soluble  in  water  impregnated  fiu 
The  lamp  continued  to  bum.  and  was  fiJckering^  this  gas,  but  metallic  bodies  are  also  acted Tipia 
as  he  became  himself  powerless  to  record  more,  by  it,  and  converted  into  carbonates.   As  moc 
Persons  made  msensible  by  inhaling  thisffas,  may  of  these  are  soluble  and  possess  poisonous  <ii^ 
be  restored  by  immediately  dashing  cold  water  ities,  regard  should  always  be  had  to  this  in  t)» 
over  them.    This  is  the  practice  pursued  at  the  use  of  leaden  pipes  and  vessels  used  for  cmf^- 
famous  Grotto  del  Oane  at  Naples,  in  order  to  ing  and  contaimng  water,  which  by  any  ro^ 
restore  the  dogs,  which,  for  the  gratification  of  may  be  impregnated  with  the  gas;  and  t^ 
visitors,  are  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  the  ^gA,  copper  nis  generators  of  the  druggists  sbocj^ 
into  which  they  are  dipped  as  into  an  invisible  especiallv  be  protected  by  a  lining  of  tin,  g-^^ 
bath.    Such  natural  accumulations  of  this  gas  or  porcelain, — ^By  subjecting  carbonic  acia^^ 
are  not  very  rare,  though  much  that  is  evolved  to  powerful  pressure,  Profl  Faradsg"  snccet^'^ 
from  the  earth  is  absorbed  by  the  waters  it  in  obtainmg  it  in  a  liquid  form.    ThUoriu  ^ 
meets,  some  of  which  are  almost  as  highly  peated  the  experimented  and  congealed  th6^^ 
charged  with  it  as  the  '^mineral"  waters  ox  the  densed  gas  into  a  solid  form  lixe  snow.  Tu 
shops.    It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Thomson  that  the  pressure  used  fortius  purpose  is  that  of  36  tuV' 
Upas  valley  of  Java,  so  celebrated  for  its  pesti-  atmoroheres.    Sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  re»^ 
lential  vapors,  is  not  altogether  fabulous^  but  upon  bicarbonate  ofsoda  in  strong  cast  iron  c.^; 
that  these  vapors  are  derived  from  quite  another  inders^  and  the  gas  is  passed  through  y^^ 
source  than  the  poisonous  Upas  troe.    From  a  metallic  pipes  into  a  reservdr  placed  '^^y^, 
deep  dell  immense  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  ing  mixture.    In  this  it  solidifies^^  laoneoit^, 
are  evolved,  which  contaminate  the  lower  strata  early  experiments  of  Thilorier,  in  a  course  ^< 
of  the  air  throughout  the  valley,  and  suffidentlv  pubuo  lectures  at  Paris,  the  apparatos  w  ^ 
account  for  t^e  remains  of  men  and  animais  iron  exploded  under  the  enorm9Us  Pf^^ 
which  lie  strewed  over  it.    When  the  idr  of  and  one  of  the  assistants  was  so  ronoh  j^^^ 
wells  is  too  impure  for  men  to  descend,  it  may  that  he  died  in  a  few  hours.    It  was  ODserv«| 
be  driven  out  by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  by  Thilorier,  that  when  the  liquid  gos  v^** 
ventilation,  by  agitating  liie  column  for  some  lowed  to  escape  into  a  brass  box  ^^ 
time  in  any  way,  by  the  explosion  of  powder;  small  tube,  the  cold  produced  by  the  sa^ 
or,  as  suggested  and  practised  by  Prof.  Hub*  evaporation  of  one  portion  wasso  intai^  t 
bard,  by  lowering  a  vessel  containing  ignited  it  served  to  congeal  the  reminder  of  ^.r^ 
charcoal  nearly  to   the    bottom.     Incandes-  This  snowy  producti  remelted  and  re$oIiu|°^^ 
cent  coals  have  the   property  of   absorbing  becomes  a  dear  crystalline  solid  like  ice.  lif/ 
many  times  their  bulk  of  this  gas,  and  when  ing  a  low  conducting  power,  it  is  not  so  votu^ 
oooled   they   may    be   rused   up,   reignited,  as  the  liquid  gas ;  and  though  its  real  i^^r 
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atnre  Is  more  than  100^  below  the  zero  point  of  carbonic  acid  nnder  heavy  pressares  at  the  low- 

Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  It  does  not  cause  a  est  temperatures ;  nor  is  it  taken  up  bj  water 

strong  sensation  of  cold.   liBzed  with  ether  and  like  this  ^as,  nor  does  it  produce  similar  acid 

then  eyaporated  Aider  an  exhausted  receiver,  reactions  m  changing  vegetable  blues  to  red« 

the  greatest  degree  of  cold  ever  known  was  Heat  and  electricity  produce  no  change  in  it 

obtained  by  Prof.  Faradav.    The  spirit  ther-  when  alone;  when  mixed  with  carbonic  acid,  it 

mometer  sunk  to  166^  bdow  zero.    With  the  may  be  separated  and  obtained  pure  by  intro- 

control  of  such  a  congealing  temperature  and  ducing  quicklime  or  potash,  which  absorbs  ^e 

the  application  of  pressures  varying  from  27  to  carbonic  acid.     The  mixture  free  frx>m  other 

58  atmosphtf^  Prof.  Faraday  succeeded  in  con-  gases  is  obtuned  by  treating  the  bioxalate  of 

verUng  eeveral  of  the  compound  gases  into  potash  hot  with  concentrated  solphuric  acid. 

Hquids  and  colorlees  transparent  soUds.     An  Other  processes  also  are  given  m  chemical 

illnstration  of  the  intense  cold  produced  by  the  works.        ,„„„,^ 

evaporation  in  the  open  air  of  tne  solid  gas  and  CABB0NIFER0T7S  (Lat  carbo^  coal,  and 

ether  ia  given  in  the  freezing  of  10  pounds  of  /ero^  to  bear),  usually  applied  to  the  group  of 

mercury  in  less  than  8  minutes,  by  contact  with  rooks  between  the  old  and  new  red  sandstones 

these  snbstances  upon  its  surfiice.    A  large  lump  in  which  the  great  deposits  of  mineral  coal  are 

of  the  gas  was  kept  for  a  minute  in  a  red-hot  mostly  found.    The  carboniferous   group  has 

crucible,  and  a  pound  of  mercury  was  immedi-  the  same  agnification  as  coal  formation, 

otely  afterwara  frozen  with   it.     The  vapor  OABBUNOLE,  an  unhealthy  Inflammation 

given  off  from  the  solid  gas  possesses  a  higher  of  the  surfiioe.  accompanied  by  a  sloughing  of  a 

tension  than  that  frx>m  any  other  substance ;  circumscribed  portion  of  the  subcutaneous  cel- 

and  unlike  the  vapor  from  other  bodies,  it  is  lular  tissue;  of  the  same  nature  as  a  boil,  only 

developed  by  lowering  instead  of  raising  the  deeper  seated  and  of  larger  size.    It  begins  by 

temperature.    This  interesting  subject  may  be  a  hard,  tense  swelling,  of  a  livid  and  shining 

found  more  fnUy  treated  in  &ande*s  ** Manual  appearance,  and  with  severe  burning  pain;  it 

of  Chemistry.''     is  generally  accompanied  by  feverish  symptoms, 

OARBOKIO  OXIDE,  or  Oxn>B  of  Cabboit,  often  of  considerable  seventy,  and  is  ehw  in  its 

a  gas  containing  one  equivalent  less  of  oxygen  progress;  in  ftx>m  1  to  8  weeks  the  skin  be- 

than  carbonic  acid,  being  a  combination  of  1  comes  thin  and  perforated  by  numerous  holes, 

equivalent  each  of  carbon  and  oxygen — hence  fit>m  which  issues  a  thin  whitish  discharge; 

represented  by  the  sTmbol  CO.   It  contains  43.9  the  ulcers  finally  unite  into  one  of  large  size,  at 

percent  of  carbon  and  57.1  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  the  bottom  of  which  is  seen  a  soft  grayish 

Its  weight  compared  with  air  is  0.967.    It  is  a  mass,  the  slough  of  the  cellukr  tissne,  with  a 

product  of  inoperfect  combustion,  and  is  gene-  very  diBagreeiu)le  odor ;  this  slough  or  core  is 

rated  in  huge  nres  in  dose  fhmaces  in  enormous  soon  separated,  leaving  a  deep  excavation,  with 

qoantities,  mixed  with  carbonic  acid  and  other  thin  edges,  and  surrounded  by  a  livid  skin. 

gaseous'products  of  combustion.    Bv  the  intro*  The  swelling  may  vary  in  size  fii^m  1  to  6  inches 

duction  of  atmospheric  air  to  it  while  highlv  in  diameter,  and  is  usually  found  upon  the 

heated,  it  combines  with   another  atom  of  back,  nape  of  the  neck,  and  nates;  it  may  oo- 

oxygen,  burning  with  a  blue  flame  and  becom-  cur  also  on  the  shoulders,  chest,  lower  jaw,  and 

ing  carbonic  acid.    It  is  viMble  by  night  under^  lower  extremities.    It  is  most  common  m  adults 

going  this  change,  as  it  meets  the  air  when  and  old  persons,  whose  constitutions  have  been 

issuing  from  the  tops  of  chimneys  of  large  fur-  broken  down  bv  intemperance,  exposure,  hard 

naoea,  indicating  imperfect  combustion  within  study,  or  mentsl  anxiety;  it  is  always  an  evi- 

the  fornace,  and  consequent  want  of  economy  dence  of  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood  and  of 

in  the  use  of  the  fiiel.    In  the  large  iron  estab-  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.    It  some- 

lishmenta,  this  gas  is  utilized  by  causing  it  to  limes  appears  to  be  the  means  of  removing 

burn  with  the  fresh,  air  admitted  under  the  morbific  matters  fit>m  the  system.    If  of  large 

boilers  of  the  steam  engines,  or  in  the  chambers  size.  In  an  enfSeebled  constitution,  or  on  or  near 

constructed  for  heating  the  air  blown  into  the  the  head,  a  carbuncle  may  endanger  life.    The 

furnaces.    If  the  flow  of  the  gases  be  obstructed,  local  treatment  wMoh  has  been  found  the  best, 

or  in  any  way  irregular,  explonons  may  result  is  to  make  free  incisions  into  the  tumor,  to  al- 

by  radden  admission  of  oxygen  or  of  atmos-  low  the  escape  of  the  discharge  and  sloughs, 

phcnc  air  to  them  when  highly  heated.    When  to  relieve  the  engorged  tissues  by  the  loss  of 

mixed  with  pure  oxygen,  carbonic  oxide  la  by  blood,  and  to  excite  them  to  healthy  suppnra^ 

the  electric  spark  converted  into  carbonic  acid  tion  and  granulation ;  warm  and  stimulating 

with  an  explosion.    The  oxide  may  be  re-ob-  poultices,  ointments,  and  lotions,  hasten  the 

taiQed  by  passing  the  carbonic  acid  through  cure.    At  the  same  time,  the  diseased  secretions 

tubes^  containing  red-hot  charcod  or  metaffic  of  the  alimentary  canal  should  be  removed 

iron,  which  take  up  1  atom'  of  oxygen.*— Car-  by  purgatives ;    the   strength   supported   by 

bonic  oxide  is  a  colorless  gas,  without  smell  or  nourishing  ^et,  bark,  and  the  mineral  acids; 

ta^e,  bat  more  irrespirable  and  poisonous  than  irritability  calmed  by  small  doses  of  opium ; 

carbonic  acid.    Its  mhalation  as  it  issues  from  and  the  blood  renovated  by  a  judicious  ex- 

furnaces  aometiones  causes  immediate  asphyxia  hibition  of  preparations  of  iron. — ^In  mineral- 

to  the  workmen.    It  undergoes  no  change  Uke  ogy,  the  name  of  a  precious  stone  much  valued 
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hj  the  anoientB.    It  was  probably  a  blood-red  the  earth  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Tbd 

garnet,  burning  springs  of  Bakoo  have  alr^y  hm 

0ARBI7BETS,  or  Oabbidbs,  oombinations  of  notioed  in  the  description  of  that  place.  Simi- 

carbon  with  the  metals  and  simple  bodies^  as  lar  springs  are  met  with  in  ^Astern  NewYo^ 

steed  and  cast  iron,  which  are  carburets  of  iron«  Pennsjlyania,  and  Virginia ;  and  the  gts  from 

The  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  Tolatile  some  of  these  is  used  fbr  illuminatmg  pQrpoG& 

liquid,  sometimes  c^ed  carburet  of  sulphur  The  principal  interest  that  attaches  to  thbgisu 

and  iJcohol  of  sulphur,  but  now  known  by  the  owing  to  tne  terrible  explosions  it  has  camedk 

name  of  bisidphuret  of  carbon.    It  may  conye-  the  English  oosl  mines,  and  which  led  Sir  Horn- 

niently  be  described  in  thb  place.    It  is  a  heavy,  phry  Davy  and  George  Stephenson  to  mtr 

dear  fluid,  of  a  strong  fetid  odor,  and  very  tigate  the  properties  of  the  gas  with  a  Titw 

inflammable.    Its  specifio  gravity  is  1.293,  its  of  discovering   some   method  of  protect 

boiling  point  118°.    It  evaporates  with  great  the  miners.    Thus  the  safety  lamp  waa  dl^ 

rapidity,  absorbing  so  mu<m  heat,  that  quick-  covered,  which  still  continues  to  he  the  mot 

silver  may  be  frozen  in  a  tube  surroundea  with  valuable  guard  next  to  thorough  ventilAt»c 

lint  wet  in  this  substance,  and  placed  in  the  Olefiiant  gas^  the  other  variety  of  carboretud    | 

exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump.    Itscompo-  hydrogen,  wss    discovered   bv  acme  Dctd    | 

sition  is  carbon  1  atom  and  sulphur  2  atoms,  or  chemists  in  179&  who  gave  it  this  nai&e  in  oot    f 

5er  cent  15.8  of  carbon  and  84JS  of  sulphur,  sequence  of  its  forming  an  oily-like  hquid  li    I 

'he  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  pass  the  vapor  chlorine.    It  consists  of  85.71  per  cent  of  tu- 

of  sulphur  over  charcoal  heated  to  redness  in  a  bon  and  14.29  of  hydrogen,  and  is  properij  r^ 

tube,  and  collect  the  fluid  which  goes  over  in  resented  by  the  symbol  0«H«H.   Its  ^ecm 

water.    It  should  be  redistilled  to  free  it  from  gravity  is  very  near  that  of  atmonihene  ic. 

moisture  and  excess  of  sulphur.    This  substance  being  estimated  at  0.9674-0.9852.  Thegtsp» 

is  particularly  interesting  for  its  strong  solvent  sesses  an  odor  slightly  ethereaL  BaroinebcM^ 
power,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  passes  *  are  extinguished,  and  animals  cease  to  hrtm 

mto  vapor.    Its  volatility  has  suggested  its  use  in  it.     It  bums  with  a  dense  white  fij^ 

for  engines,  as  a  substitute  for  water,  and  work-  Mixed  with  8  or  4  volumes  of  oxygen  or  10  cr 

ing  models  have  been  made  to   run  by  it  12  of  air,  it  violently  explodes  by  the  eloctne 

The  design  was  to  condense  it,  and  use  the  spark  or  flame.    Exposed  to  red  heat  mapot^ 

same  material  over  and  over.    It  is  used  now  lain  tube,  it  is  decomposed,  charcoal  is  depasr* 

principally  for  varnishes,  and  for  dissolving  caout-  ed,  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen  or  hjdrogea 

chouc,  &c.  In  medicine  it  is  employed  as  a  stimu-  remains.    A  succession  of  electric  sparks  coc- 

lant)  to  excite  the  natural  secretions  of  tiie  skin,  vert  it  into  charcoal  and  hydrogen,  the  use 

kidneys^  dec.,  to  increase  the  animal  warmth,  occupying  twice  the  original  bulk  of  the  gi^ 

accelerate  the  pulse,  dec.    Recently  it  has  been  It  is  liquefied  under  the  pressure  of  40  tia» 

successfully  applied  to  indolent  tumors,  and  to  pheres,  when  exposed  to  the  low  tempeittons 

the  glands  of  the  ear  to  remove  deafness.  attained  by  solid  carbonio  add  and  ether  n  i 

CARBURETTED  HYDROGEN,    Two  com-  vacuum.    In  this  form  it  is  a  dear,  coloria 

pounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  designated  transparent  fluid. — Several  methods  are  girea 

by  this  term,  one  called  the  light  carburetted  for  obtaining  it    It  results  from  distillii^^ 

hydrogen,  and  the  other  ole&nt  gas.     The  or  fat  substances  in  dose  vessels.    AIcod^ 

former  is  also  known  as  the  flre-damp  of  the  distalled  with  4  to  7  times  as  much  8upbis>^ 

miners,  marsh  gas,  &c.    It  was  observed  in  acid  yields  it,  and  the  gas  is  purified  hjr  P^^ 

coal  mines  as  early  as  1640.    Dr.  Franklin,  in  it  throi^h  lime  water. 
1774,  called  the  attention  of  Priestley  to  an  in-       OARBURIS,  Mabino,  count,  a  Greek  ^?- 

flammable  gas  obtained  in  this  country  by  stir-  neer,  bom  at  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  oentc^ 

ring  stagnant  pools.     It  was  flrst  accurately  atArg06toli,0ephalonia,  died  1782.  H^'^, 

described  by  Drs.  Dalton  and  Thomson  in  1811.  a  thorough  education  at  the  university  of  d^*^ 

It  is  a  colorless  gas,  without  taste  or  smell,  and  gna ;  being  banished  for  some  youthful  hot  cni^ 

neither  of  add  nor  alkaline  properties.   Its  com-  nal  folly  from  Greece,  he  assumed  the  tMOXy^ 

position  is  carbon  1  atom,  hydrogen  2  atoms,  Lascari,  and  entered  the  Russian  serrioe.  ^^ 

0  Ha»  or  per  cent,  C— 7^  H— 25.    Its  weight,  empress  Catharine  II.  appointed  him  lieoteoti^: 

compared  with  that  of  air,  is  0.555.    Burning  colond  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  iotro^ 

bodies  immersed  in  it  are  extinguished,  and  it  him  with  the  construction  of  the  work  ^^ 

does  not  support  respiration.    It  is  highly  in-  ed  with  &e  statue  intended  for  Peter  the  ur^ 

flammable,  burning  with  a  yellow  flame;  but  it  Oarburis  procured  a  monolith  ^'op^/'^j  o- 

requires  a  high  heat  to  ignite  it.    United  with  block    '  .-   "»^ .. 

oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  in  due  proportion,  a  feet  T 

compound  is  produoed  which  explodes  with  the  This 

electric  spark  or  the  approach  of  flame.    The  swamp.    The  difiSculty  was  how  to  «*^^jj] 

mixture  of  air  to  produce  an  explosion  may  be  and  convey  it  to  St.  Petersburg,    ^^^l'^  L 

from  7  to  14  times  that  of  the  gas.    Water  and  vented  a  machine  for  this  pnipose>  ^^'^^ 

carbonic   add  gas  result  from  the  chemical  his  superintendence  the  block  was  aaidyu^t'P'^ 

change.    In  mines  of  bituminous  coal  this  gas  to  the  shores  of  the  Neva,  and  from  tuo^ 

is  generated  abundantly,  and  it  also  issues  from  transported  by  land  to  the  publio  tqpn^  ^^  *" 
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PetersbBTg,  where  it  was  erected  8^180, 1769.  CAB0ASS0NI7E,  a  dty  of  France,  chief 

The  empress  of  RosBia  appointed  him  director  town  of  the  department  of  Aude,  488  m.  8.  of 

of  the  military  academy  for  young  noblemen  Paris,  on  the  river  Aude,  which  divides  it  into 

connected  with  the  engineering  department  of  2  parts,  the  old  city  and  the  new,  joined  by  a 

the  army.    But  receiving  permission  to  retnm  bridge  of  10  arches.     The  new  town  is  well 

to  Greece,  he  settled  in  Cephalonia.    Here  he  buil^  with  broad  streets  intersecting  each  other 

experimented  in  the  cnltivation  of  indigo,  and  at  right  angles.    Oarcassonne  is  an  important 

in  the  growth  of  sngar  and  of  American  cotton,  mannf&ctaring  and  commercial  centre,  and  con* 

until  after  4  years  he  was  assassinated  by  some  tains  large  woollen  factories^  producing  a  fine 

Laconian  laborers.  The  wife  ofCarbnris  was  also  doth,  highly  esteemed  for  its  brilliant  dyes, 

severely  wounded,  but  survived  her  husband,  which  is  espedally  exported  to  the  Levant,  Bar- 

The  mechanical  apparatus  used  by  Oarburis  in  bary,  and  South  America.    No  place,  perhaps, 

the  removal  of  the  Russian  moi^lith  was,  at  in  France,  has  preserved  to  a  greater  extent  the 

the  request  of  the  French  government,  placed  aspect  of  a  fortress  of  the  middle  ages.    It  is 

in  the  eamervatoira  de$  arts  et  mUiers.  enclosed  by  double  walls,  flanked  with  towers, 

C ARCAJENTE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov*  and  protected  by  a  strong  castle.    Oarcassonne 

ince  of  Valencia,  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  Oarcasum, 

Zn^r.    It  is  handsome  and  proroerous,  and  has  which  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Y olcss  Tectosa- 

Bevend  linen  and  woollen  manufactories.  Many  gc»,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.   The 

Eoman  remains  have  been  discovered  in  its  Visigoths  probably  built  the  inner  line  of  the 

Ticimty.    A  batUe  between  the  Spaniards  and  walls,  and  nart  of  the  castle.  These  fortifications, 

French  took  place  near  this  town,  July  18, 1818,  however,  aid  not  prevent  the  storming  of  the 

in  which  the  former  were  defeated.    Pop.  in  town  by  the  Saracens.    Although  subsequently 

1652,  7,280.  strengthened  by  the  warlike  viscounts  of  Oar- 

CARCASS,  a  shell  filled  with  inflammable  oassonne.  and  defended  by  the  heroic  Raymond 

composition,  the  flsme  of  whidi  issues  through  Roger,  they  could  not  long  withstand  the  cm- 

3  or  4  holes,  and  is  so  violent  that  it  can  scarce-  sade  against  the  Albigenses.    In  1247,  Oarcas- 

ly  be  extin^ished.     They  are  thrown  from  aonne  submitted  to  uie  king  of  France.    It  is 

mortars,  howitzers,  and  guns,  in  the  same  way  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  has  tribunals  of  pri- 

fts  common  shells,  and  bum  from  8  to  10  min-  mary  lurisdictionana  commerce,  a  department- 

ntesw    The  composition  is  either  melted  over  a  al  college,  and  other  learned  institutions.    In 

fire,  and  poured  hot  into  the  shell,  or  it  is  the  church  of  St  Nazaire  is  the  tomb  of  Simon 

worked  into  a  compact  mass  by  the  aid  of  liQjaid  de  Montfort    Pop.  in  1850,  19,915. 

grease,  and  then  crammed  into  the  shell.    The  OARD  PLATING.    like  the  game  of  chess, 

fuse  boles  are  stopped  with  corks  or  wooden  cards  are  supposed  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin,  and 

stoppers,  through  which  a  tube,  filled  with  fuse-  indeed  seem  to  have  been  based  upon  the  same 

composition,  passes  into  the  shell.    Formerly  warlike  associations,  some  of  the  figures  of  chess 

these  carcasses  were  cast  with  a  partition  or  having  appeared  also  in  the  cards  used  in  the 

diaphragm,  like  the  present  shrapnell  shells,  Orient.    In  Hindostan  cards  were  called  tacho' 

the  bottom  part  being  destined  to  receive  a  Aor-toM^  signifying  4  crowns  or  4  kings,  the 

borstiDg  charge  of  gunpowder ;  but  this  com-  popular  name  beii^  taj  or  ta$.    The  Ohinese 

plication  is  now  done  away  with.    Another  call  their  cards  ehe^pas  or  paper  tickets ;   they 

kind  of  carcasses  was  formerly  in  use,  constract-  have  80  cards  in  a  paoL  8  suits  of  9  cards  each, 

ed  like  a  light  ball,  on  two    circular  iron  and  8  ain^e  cards  which  are  superior  to  all  the 

hoops,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  over  others. — ^The  most  ancient  form  of  cards  is  still 

which  canvas  was  spread,  tiius  forming  an  im-  preserved  in  the  figures  of  the  cards  used  in  the 

perfectly  spheroidal  body,  which  was  fined  with  French  game  of  tarott.    This  name  is  derived 

a  similar  composiUon,  containing  mostly  gunpow-  from  the  Arabic,  and  the  game  was  oru;inally 

der  and  pitch.    These  carcasses,  however,  have  connected  with  reUdous,  necromantic,  ana  scien- 

been  abandoned,  because  their  great  ligntness  tifio  associations.    The  ancient  terms  for  cards^ 

made  it  almost  impossible  to  throw  them  to  an^  as  naype$  in  Spain  and  nailn  in  Italy,  are  also 

distance,  or  with  any  precision.    The  composi-  of  Arabic  etymology,  and  signify  fortune-telling, 

tions  for  filUng  our  modern  carcasses  vary  con-  In  all  probability,  cards  were  introduced  into 

eiderably,  but  they  each  and  all  consist  chiefly  Europe  by  Arabs,  Jews,  and  other  oriental  races, 

of  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  mixed  with  a  resinous  before  the  18th  oentuiy,  the  Saracens  especially 

or  &tty  substance.    Thus  the  Prussian  service  having  made  the  game  popular  in  Spain  and 

uses  75  parts  saltpetre,  25  parts  sulphur,  7  parts  Italy,  whence  the  taste  for  it  spread  into  Ger- 

mealed  powder,  and  88  parts  colophony.     The  many.  France,  and  England.    The  first  his* 

British  use  saltpetre   100  parts,  sulphur   40  torioal  evidence  of  ita  existence  in  Germany 

parts,  rosin  80  parts,  antimony  10  parts,  tallow  presents  itself  before  1275,  when  a  minute  in 

10  parts,  turpentine  10  parts.     Oarcasses  are  the  town  hall  of  Augsburg  records  the  fstct  that 

chiefly  used  m  bombardments,  and  sometimes  *^  Rudolph  I.  amused  himself  with  playing  cards 

against  shipping,  though  in  this  latter  use  they  and  other  games.*^    The  use  of  cams  in  Italy  is 

have  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  red-  mentioned  as  early  as  1299.  The  first  authentic 

hot  shot,  which  is  easier  prepared,  of  greater  record  in  France  occurs  in  1898,  when  in  the 

precision  and  of  far  more  incendiarjr  effect  official  accounts  of  Oharles  Poupart,  treasurer 
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of  the  royal  hooBeliold,  an  item  of  ezpenditnre  wingiberaeea.    The  t^fu»  of  Dioworidea,  and 

appears  for  tnna  jeux  ds  earte$  presented  to  amomi  uva  of  Pliny  is  probably  the  roimd  a** 

Churlea  YL  by  Jaoqnemin  Gringonnenr,  an  art-  damom  of  Sumatra,  Java,  &c^  the  fniit  of  amh 

ist.  As  early  as  the  15th  oentary,  an  active  trade  mum  eardamomum  (WiMejxo^^slAnn,),   Hie 

in  cards  sprang  up  in  Germany,  and  was  chiefly  variety  from  Madagawcar  is  known  as  the  great 

carried  on  at  Kuremberg,  Aunburg,  and  Ulm^  cardamom,  bat  other  Tarieties  fh>m  Jftva  ud 

the  demand  from  France,  England,  Italy,  Spain,  Oeylon  are  also  called  by  the  same  wm  hj 

and  other  countries  producing  great  prosperity  some  authorities.    The  cardamom  of  the  phar- 

among  the  manufacturers.    The  most  eminent  maoopoBiaa,  and  the  beat  known  in  this  ooqout, 

manufacturer  of  cards  in  France  in  the  16th  cen«  is  that  from  Malabar.    It  is  the  prodnd  of  tk 

tury  was  Jean  Yolay.  In  England  tliemanufao-  rmealmia  eardamomwn  of  Boeooe,  a  pern* 

tore  of  cards  flourished  eq>eciaUy  under  Eliza-  nial  plant  with  a  tuberous  root^  growing  wild 

beth.  But  no  sooner  had  cards  come  to  be  gen*  in  the  xnoun^aansi  and  cultiyated  by  the  &stire& 

erallv  used  in  Europe,  than  they  were  prohib-  The  seeds  are  exported  in  their  capsoks,  vhkh 

ited  by  several  governments,  partly  fh>m  moral  are  also  aromatic,  but  are  r^ected  in  the  qm  of 

oonsiderations,  the  first  games,  as  Landthnteht  the  article  for  medicine.    Cardamom  seeds  in 

in  Germany,  lantavsnet  and  viquet  in  FrancOi  valued  for  their  aromatio  and  pnngeat  qo^tid, 

being  games  of  chance;  partly  from  consider-  and  are  much  used  to  flavor  various  medidoh 

atlons  of  political  economy,  as  in  England,  where  and  cordials.    The  natives  of  the  East  usethtx 

the  importation  of  foreign  cards  was  considered  as  a  condiment.    One  variety,  known  as  gnb 

iiyurious  to  the  prosperity  of  home  manufactu-  of  paradise,  Guinea  grains,  and  Malaguieta  pep* 

rers.  The  prohibition,  however,  onlv  tended  to  per,  is  imported  in  seeds  from  Guinea,  and  ti&i 

increase  the  taste  for  cards.  In  England,  under  from  Demerara,  where  the  n^Ep^  ^<^^f  ^^'^ 

Richard  III.  and  Henry  Yll.,  card  ^ying  grew  duced  and  now  cultivate  it    The  plant  is  pnb- 

infovor.    The  latter  monarch  was  veiy  fond  of  ably   the    amomttm  Melegueta   of   Bosom, 

the  game,  and  his  daughter  Margaret  was  found  though  one  of  the  varieties  found  in  the  £^^ 

E laying  cards  by  Jameti  lY.  of  ocothmd|  when  lish  markets  is  from  the  A»  grana  paraditid 

e  came  to  woo  her.    The  popularity  which  Sir  J.  E.  Smitii.    The  negroes  use  the  seeds  u 

cards  gradually  obtained  in  En^and  n:iay  be  in-  seasoning  for  food,  and  in  Africa  they  are  )ji^ 

ferredfrom  the  foot  that  political  pamphlets  ly  esteemed  among  q>ioea.  Their  flavor  is  higblj 

nnder  the  name  of  ""  Bloody  Games  of  Cards,"  pungent  and  peppery.    lii  En^and  they  fiod  tn 

and  kindred  titles,  appeared  at  the  commence-  extensive  use  for  giving  a  fiactitioni  strength  to 

ment  of  the  dvil  war  agidnst  Charles  I.    One  adulterated  gin  and  other  liquors,  sndfreque&tT 

of  the  most  striking  publications  of  this  kind  appear  as  one  of  the  inmdients  of  thoso-cslkd 

was  one  in  1660  on  Uie  royal  game  of  ombre.  *^gin  flavorings."  (See  Gin.)    They  are  slso  v.- 

In  ^^  Pepys's  Diary,"  under  the  date  of  Feb.  17^  ministered  as  medicine  in  veterinary  practice. 

1667,  it  IS  stated  that  on  Sabbath  evenings  he  CABDAN,  Giboumo,  an  Italian  saTwt  ssd 

found  ^*  the  Queene,  the  Duchesse  of  York,  and  phyddan,  the  ille^timate  son  of  a  Jnri&t  tit 

another  or  two,  at  cards,  with  the  rooms  full  of  phydcian  of  Idan,  bom  at  Pavia,  Sept  H  l^j^i 

ladies  and  great  men."— The  marks  upon  the  died  in  Rome,  Sept.  21, 1676.    When  joocg  b« 

suits  of  cards  are  supposed  to  have  been  origi-  joined  the  order  of  St.  Frauds,  but  abandoow 

nally  intended  for  a  symbolical  representation  it  afterward.    Devoting  himself  to  the  ftod;  d 

of  the  4  different  daaaes  of  sodety ,  hearts  repre*  medicine  and  philosophy,  he  obtained  his  dcgrre 

aenting,  according  to  this  supposition,  the  cier-  of  ILD.  in  1525,  practiseid  hisprofosaonforsoo^ 

gy,  spades  the  nobility  (It  ipaaOj  a  sword),  dubs  time,  and  successively  oflSdated  as  profeaior « 

tte  serfs,  and  diamonds  the  dUzens.  The  ngurea  mathematics  and  medicine  at  Paviaand  Bol<]C^ 

originated  with  militaiv  and  historical  aasocia-  He  published  a  treatise  on  mathematics,  in 

tions.    So  we  find  the  kings  in  the  first  French  fnaput,  which  guned  for  him  a  high  repo^- 

oards  representing  the  monarchies  of  the  Jews,  don  in  that  branch  of  science;  whUemtx^ 

Greeks,  Romans,  and  French.    The  queens^  medical  profession  he  ranked  e<iuaUyhigQ,  ttic 

knaves,  the  ace,  and  the  number  of  the  cards,  king  of  Denmark  offering  him,  but  hi  J*j'><J 

were  based  upon  similar  ideas:  but  many  professorship.    'Whileon  avidttoScotiBDd,* 

dumges  and  modifications  have  taken  place  at  was  hailed  as  a  gr^t  physician,  and  said  to  bsve 

various  p€pods,  according  to  the  customs  and  effected  some  famous  cures.    PecimiarT  tin* 

tastes  of  different  countries.    Brdtkopf 's  Ver'  barraasments  driving  him  away  from  B<»o^ 

9uch  da  Unprungt  der  SpieOtarUn  ia  one  of  the  he  repdred  in  1670  to  Rome,  where  b«  ^o* 

meet  profound  diasertotions  on  the  subject  the  rest  of  his  life,  honored  with  the  fri«D<»f? 

Singer^s  ''  Researches  into  the  History  of  Play-  of  Gregory  Xm.,  who  settled  a  ncnsion  onbin; 

ing  Cards'^  was  published  in  London  in  1816 ;  and  caused  him  to  be  adnuttea  a  member  n 

Leher^a  Etudes  htttoriqusasur  lei  cartes  djou&r^  the  college  of  phyncians.    He  was  dow  u 

In  Paris  m  1842 ;  and  Ghetto's  «*  Facts  and  Spec-  mudi  for  his  eccentricities  as  for  his  abUitit^ 

Illations  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  Playing  and  his  writings  as  well  as  his  life  PJ^. 

Cards,*'  in  London  in  1848.  curious  combination  of  indnstiy  aod  abam^>^ 

CARDAMOM,  a  name  rather  vaguely  ap-  His  most  famous  treatise.  I>e  JMtUit^^^ 

plied  in  commerce  to  the  aromatic  seeds  of  vided  into  21  books,  which  are  taken  op  ptv^ 

various  East  India  plants,  of  the  natural  order  various  branched  of  scientific,  philosop^*^ 
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and  metaphysical  speonlations ;  the  16th  hocOL  aela,  tonnage  481,696.     The  greater  part  of  the 

in  which  he  treats  of  soienoe  in  general,  and  town  is  of  oonrBe  modem,  and  consists  of  good 

in  which  he  advocates  the  propriety  of  begin-  bnildincs,  including  2  fine  churches  and  several 

ning  the  education  of  the  young  by  teaching  other  places  of  worship.    There  are  5  schools, 

them  geometry,  being  the  most  senidble.    A  an  infirmary  hospita],  and  a  union  workhouse.. 
Lyons  edition  of  his  works  is  considered  the       CABDIGAK,  a  seaport  and  borough  of  Wales^ 

most  complete  (10  vols.  foL,  1668).  289  m.  from  London ;  pop.  in  1851, 8,876.  The 

OABD£NAS,  one  of  the  administrative  divi-  town  carries  on  a  small  shipping  trade  along 

nonsoftheW.  department  of  the  Spanish  West  the  coast  exporting  agricultural  produce  and 

Indian  colony  of  Cuba.    Area  106  sq.  leagues,  dates,  aud  importing  coal,  limestone,  and  tim- 

Pop.  in  1858,  |iL861,  including  27,621  whites,  her.    The  entrances  of  coasting  vessels  in  1852 

8,834  free  colored,  and  65,016  slaves. — Oabd»-  were  687,  tonnage  18,788 ;  the  clearances  50, 

HAS,  the  chief  town  of  the  division,  situated  tonnage  1,519.    The  foreign  shipping  is  incon- 

on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  pop.  in  1858,  siderable.  There  is  an  ancient  castle  in  the  town, 

6,178,  is  120  m.  E.  by  8.  of  Havana,  is  con-  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Gilbert 

nected  by  railway  and  tdegnmh  with  Havana  de  Glare,  toward  the  end  of  the  12th  century, 
and  Matanam,  and  is,  after  Havana,  Iffatanz^s,       CARDIGAN,  Jamsb    Thomas  Bbudenbix, 

and  SaiUiago  oe  Onb&  the  most  important  com<-  earl  of^  a  British  general  of  cavalry,  bom  at 

mercial  emporium  or  Cuba,  the  custom-house  Hambleton  Oct.  16,  1797,  was  educated   at 

receipts  for  1854  having  been  $409,000.    The  Christ  church,  Oxford,  and  was  gazetted  May 

harbor  of  Cardenas  has  5  to  6  feithoms  of  water  6, 1824^  as  comet  in  the  8th  royal  Irish  bus* 

and  good  anchorage.    At  its  entrance  is  a  fixed  sars,  under  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Brade- 

light,  49  feet  high.  The  fillibuster  Lopes  effected  nell.    His  fiimily  influence  and  wealth  in  Eng- 

a  landing  here  in  1850,  and  toward  the  end  of  land  procured  for  him  a  rapid  promotion,  and 

1852  a  fire  desolated  the  town,  burning  the  thea»  in  a  few  years  he  had  attiuned  the  rank  of 

tre,  the  custom-house,  and  the  powder-magazine,  migor.    At  this  time  he  became  notorious  for 

and  injuring  property  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000.  eloping  with  the  wife  of  Major  Johnston,  whom 

CABDI,  LuDOvico^   called   also  Cioou,  a  he  married  on  June  19, 1826,  after  the  lady  had 

Florentine  painter,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Cigoli,  obtained  a  divorce  from  her  first  husband.  The 

in  Tuscany,  in  1559,  died  in  1618.    He  was  the  union,  however,  proved  unhappy,  and  eventually 

pupil  of  Suito  di  Titi,  but^as  indebted  for  his  terminated  in  a  separation.    The  death  of  thia 

sQooesB  to  a  careM  study  of  the  works  of  Cor*  lady  took  place  in  London,  July  15, 1858.    Lord 

reggio.    Bib  ^*St  Peter  healing  the  Lame*'  has  Bradenell  was  next,  Dec.  8, 1880,  made  lieuten- 

been  regarded  as  inferior  only  to  the  "  Transfig-  ant-colonel  of  the  15th  hussars.    Lady  Augusta 

umtion  "  of  BaphaeL    His  other  most  esteemed  Wathen,  a  lady  of  high  connection,  tbe  wife  of 

pictures  are  **St  Jerome  *'  and  the  '^  Conver*  the  mi^or  of  tiiat  regiment,  bavins  obstinately 

don  of  St  Paul  ^  at  Bome,  the  '^  Stoning  of  St  reltised  to  visit  Lady  Brudenell,  Cord  Brude- 

Stephen,"  the  ^Trinity,*'  ^^Mary  Magdalene,^  nell  subjected  her  husband  to  a  series  of  perse* 

andthe^'EcceHomo,^'atFk)rence.  He  enjoyed  outions  which  resulted  in  a  court-martial,  dis- 

a  considerable  reputation  also  as  an  architect,  and  closmg  on  his  lordship's  side  a  course  of  ty- 

designed  the  fine  Benuccini  palace  at  florence^  ranny  and  espionage,  which,  notwithstanding 

as  well  as  many  palaces  and  public  edifices  there  his  rank  and  mfluence,  compelled  his  removal 

and  at  Bome:  he  excelled  also  in  some  degree  as  from  the  regiment  and  from  active  service. 

engraver,andpublishedatreatiseonperBpective.  Indeed,  it  was  only  through  the  interference 

CABDLL  a  town  of  the  Thradan  Cher-  of  William  IV.  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  his 

BonesDS,  at  the  head  of  the  Melanian  gnli^  which  father,  that  Lord  Bradenell  was  restored  and 

LysimaohuB  destroyed  when  he  founded  Lysi*  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  11th  light 

nucbia.    It  was  rebuilt  in  the  Boman  times,  dragoons,  then  serving  in  India.    This  restora- 

and  on  the  rite  of  tiie  andent  citya  village  now  tion  to  his  rank  was  m  1884.    Lord  Bradenell 

stands  which  bears  the  name  of  tiexamm.  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  from 

CABDIFF,  the  county  town  of  Glamomm-  tiie  period  of  his  coming  of  age  in  1818,  until 

Bhire,  Wales,  on  ^e  river  Tafl;  170  ul  firom  Lon«  Auff.  14, 1887,  when  on  the  death  of  his  fother, 

don  by  railway;  pop.  in  1861, 18,851  ;retumsone  he  became  earl  of  Cardigan.    After  his  regi- 

member  to  parliament   Until  within  ^e  last  80  ment  returned  from  India  Lord  Cardigan  got 

years  CardilF  was  a  mere  village ;  but  the  con*  himself  into  difficulties  with  the  officers,  who, 

itnietion  of  a  fine  dock  by  the  mai^uis  of  Bute,  one  by  one,  had  to  sell  out  until  the  feeling  of 

a  large  local  proprietor,  and  the  consequent  the  regiment  broke  into  mutiny  in  what  was 

trade  from  the  collieries  of  South  Wales,  have  known  as  the  "  black  bottle  quarrel."     This 

niddenly  converted  it  to  an  important  commer*  quarrel  arose  in  1840,  while  Jjord  Cardigan's 

dal  town.     It  is  now  the  principal  shipping  regiment  was  stationed  at  Canterbury.    One  of 

port  of  the  Welsh  steam  coal,  oeside  iron,  his  officers,  Capt  Beynoldsj  having  caused  wine 

ilatea,  and  other  local  products.    The  entrances  to  be  placed  on  the  table  m  a  *' black  bottle," 

in  1852  condated  of  475  fordgn  vessels,  ton*  Lord  Cardigan  accused  him  of  degrading  the 

1^  81,275;   1,816  coasting  vessels,  tonnage  mess  to  the  level  of  a  pot-house.    This  led  to 

105,257.    The  clearances  were  1,711  foreign  angry  words:  Capt.  Beynolds  was  nlaced  un- 

Tesselsi  tonnage  844^811 ;  6,212  coasting  ves-  der  arrest,  demanded  a  court-martial,  but  this 
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priTilege  was  withheld  from  him,  and,  as  the  title  became  the  ezdoaTe  deGignatioii  of  tbe 

public  thought,  nnjostly.    The  excitement  ere-  principal  dergr  of  the  Roman  chorch,  who, 

ated  by  this  afOur  and  by  his  sabseonent  mis-  as  the  nataral  oonnsellors  of  the  pope,  B^ 

understanding  with  another  oflOicer  also  of  the  quired  an  influence  and  consideration  of  a»* 

name  of  Reynolds,  had  hardly  subsided,  when  perior  kind.     Thus,  in  process  of  time,  id 

he  fought  a  duel  with  Capt.  Harvey  Tuckett  ecolesiastioal  senate  was  formed  to  adrise  lod 

(Sept.  15, 1840),  because  this  officer  had  cen-  asmst  the  soTereign  pontiff  in  the  goTermneot 

Bured  his  conduct  in  the  "  Morning  Ohron-  of  the  draroh ;   and  the  eonstitation  of  tMs 

ide ''  newspaper.    Capt  Tuckett  was  wound*  body  was  continually  perfected  until  it  ru 

ed,  and  Lord  Cardigan  tried  before  the  house  ultimately  fixed  in  its  present  fonn  b?  Pope 

of  lords,  but,  although  acquitted,  public  opin-  Sixtus  V.  The  dignity  of  car^Oi^  is  the  ^best 

ion  was  against  him.     His  reputation,  how-  in  the  Latin  o^urch,  after  thatTf  pope,  vto  s 

ever,  as  an  accomplished  cavalry  officer,  and  elected  by  them  alone.  Cardinals  have  also  the 

the  satisfaction  which  the  duke  of  Wellingtoa  rank  of  seonlar  princes,  being  dassed  with^ 

expressed  in  1848,  with  the  efficiency  of  the  tors,  aoad  next  after  kings.  l%drinflSgnia(bwda 

11th  hussars'  regiment,  which  was  under  Lord  those  worn  by  bidiops,  which  all  carainak,  era 

Cardigan's  charge,  led  to  his  promotion.    On  those  who  are  not  in  sacred  orders,  are  entitM  to 

the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  Lord  Car*  use)  are  a  purple  mantle,  a  scarlet  hat,  and  a  ni| 

digan  was  rdsed  to  the  rank  of  nugor-general,  of  sapphiro  set  in  gold.    They  are  divided  iu>) 

and  appointed  brigadier  in  command  of  the  8  .dasses,  cardinal  bishops,  cardind  pnea^  i&i 

light  cavdry  brigade.    This  brigade  constituted  cardind  deacons ;  and  the  maximum  nnmber  d 

the  celebrated  '^  six  hundred,*'  whose  charge  at  these  8  daaaes  is  respectively  6, 50,  and  U.  k 

Bdaklava  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  1st  dass  bdong  the  bishops  of  the  6  soffiv 

the  bravest  yet  wildest  feats,  perhaps,  ever  told  nn  sees  of  the  Roman  province,  viz.,  Osti 

of  in  the  history  of  war.    On  that  occadon  Porto,  Albaoo,  Tusoulum,  oabina,  and  Fnenau. 

(Oct.  25, 1854),  Lord  Cardigan  is  sdd  to  have  Their  title  arose  firom  the  drcomstanoe  tbt 

received  from  Lord  Lucan,  his  brother-in-law,  they  were  obliged  to  officiate  pontificallj  a 

an  order  to  capture  certain  guns  from  the  Rus-  certain  days  in  the  greater  basiUcas  of  BoeK) 

sians.    A  mile  and  a  half  had  to  be  traversed,  and  were  inaugurated  or  incardinated  {{nearci- 

under  fire,  before  the  enemy  could  be  met,  ana  nati)  into  these  functions,  and  hence  ladcedi^ 

the  Russian  forces  stood  in  formidable  array  in  the  chief  of  the  catHinalis  who  were,  aa  stated 

every  direction.    The  enterprise  seemed  hope-  above,  the  dergy  <^  these  prindpd  diorcbei 

less.     Cardigan,  however,  led  on  the  charge,  The  cardind  priests  were  origindly  the  arcb- 

and  actudly  took  the  guns,  his  men  cutting  l^dr  priests  who  presided  over  the  dergy  attached 

way  through  the  infimtry  support  and  through  to  the  principd  churches,  of  wMdi  were  ««i« 

the  cavdry,  and  then  back  again,  under  the  already  26  at  the  close  of  the  6th  century.  Tta 

play  of  the  Rusdan  batteries,  but  with  fearflilly  cardinal   deacons  cprung  from  the  regio&ti^ 

diminished  numbers,  the  survivors  not  exceed-  deacons,  of  whom  there  were  oii^nsll/  7  a&i 

ing  160.    As  the  hero  of  this  daring  exploit,  afterward  14^  each  one  having  charge  orer  tU 

Lord  Cardigan  was  received  with  great  enthu-  poor  in  a  certdn  distriot  of  the  dty.   lo  m^' 

siasm  on  his  return  to  England,  and  appointed  em  times  the  cardinal  priests  are  veiy  frequffit- 

inspector-generd  of  the  cavalry.    The  duBorges^  ly  archbishops  and  bishopa.    £adi  one,  bov- 

however,  subsequently  alleged  by  the  Crimean  ever,  derives  his  title  from  a  particular  chu^ 

commissioners^  tended  to  reduce  the  high  es-  and  in  that  church  be  has  apedd  jorisdictkc 

timate  placed  upon  his  services. — Jn  appear-  The  cardind  deacons  may  be  priests,  deacoa 

ance  Lord  Cardigan  is  the  beau-ided  of  alight  or  snbdeaoona,  or  even  inferior  derks.  '^ 

dragoon.    Though  61,  he  carries  his  years  with  are  generally  men  who  have  devoted  their  liva 

an  arrogant  air  of  juvenility.    His  frame,  though  to  the  study  of  law,  diplomacy,  and  statesmaa- 

dight^  is  well  proportioned  and  knit^  and  he  is  diip,  and  are  employed  in  the  tempord  9^ 

gay  and  dauntless  in  bearing.  of  the  Roman  court    Every  cardinal,  whatever 

CARDIGANSHIRE,  acounty  of  South  Wdes;  order  he  may  have  received,  exennies  cp» 

area,  698  sq.  m.,  or 448,887 acres;  pop.  in  1861,  episcopd   jurisdiction    in  his   cburoh,  ^^ 

70,796.    The  county  is  mountainous,  except  in  solemn  benediction,  and  issues  dispeosatioDi 

the  N.  E.  near  the  sea,  where  it  is  flat   The  riv-  Those  who  are  priests  can  give  the  tonsore  m 

ers  are  small,  and  there  are  several  small  lakes,  minor  orders.    They  take  precedei^oe  of  all  piy- 

Slate  is  the  prevailing  geologicd  character  of  ates,  even  patriarch&^and  have  a  decisive  Toioa 

the  county.   Veins  of  copper,  lead,  and  due  are  in  generd  councils.   The  appointment  of  a  canu' 

found.    Some  domestic  manufactures  of  wool-  nal  rests  exdudvdy  with  tne  pope.   The  sub- 

len  are  carried  on ;  oats,  butter,  and  dates  her  is  never  ouite  filled,  and  there  are  dvavs 

are  exported.    Remains  of  oasties  and  rdigious  some  reservea  inpettOy  to  be  announced  wbca 

houses  are  frequent,  as  are  druidicd  remaina  a  death  occurs  or  any  other  8uitable<vl>ortQS^^^ 

and  Roman  encampments.  presents  itselt    It  is  customary  to  *^Ff!^U 

CARDINAL  (It.  ineardinare^  used  synony-  few  cardinds  recommended  by  the  priactpii 

mously  with  intitoktref  to  commisdon),  origind-  Catholic  sovereigns,  who  are  cdled  cro^<^ 

ly,  any  clergyman  bearing  an  offidd  appointment  dinals.    The  constitutions  of  Sixtus  V.  and  tjio 

in  a  principd  church.    By  degrees,  however,  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  direct  thai  Ua 
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cardinab  shoold  be  selected,  as  &r  as  possi-  little  or  no  ibited  opposition  from  the  south, 

ble,  from  all  nations.    The   reasons  of  this  When,  in  1827,  an  increase  of  protection  'was 

direction  are  evident ;  for,  as  the  pope  exercises  agitated,  it  resulted  in  Uie  act  of  1828.    Mr.  0. 

supreme    anthority    over    so   many  national  brought  the  subject  before  the  chamber,  and 

chardhes  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  dri^  a 

needs  the  advice  of  wise  and  learned  men  from  memorial  to  con^iress,  which  was  unanimously 

all  diiiized  countries  in  order  to  give  a  truly  adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Oharleston  in  a  pubUo 

catholic  character  to  his  administration.  meeting.    The  arguments  on  the  subject,  how- 

OARDINAL  POINTS  of  the  compass,  the  ever  new,  rapidly  made  their '  way  into  the 

points  exactly  N.,  E,  S.,  and  W.  public  mind  of  that  state,  and  constituted  the 

CARDINAL  VIRTUES,  those  moral  virtues  chief  political  capital  of  the  press  and  ^ar- 

which  afe  regarded  as  being  the  basis  oi^  and  ties.    The  agitation  ripened  into  nullificatioD, 

involved  in  greater  or  leas  degree  in,  all  right  the  controversies  upon  which  began  in  1828. 

action;  so  named  from  eardo^  a  hinge,  as  de-  Mr.  Oardozo  continued  his  opposition  to  the 

noting  the  fundamental  point  on  which  all  protective  tariff  still  maintiuned  his  free  trade 

thmga  tiun.    Of  these  the  andents  reckoned  4,  argument,  but  aedined  to  adopt  the  extreme 

repreaenting  the  4  priudpal  divisions  of  the  practical  results  to  which  nullification  was 

drde  which  a  hinge  describes.    These  4  were  expected  to  conduct    The  advocates  of  nulli- 

JQstice,  prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude.  fieation  succeeded  in  the  state,  but  Mr.  0. 

OARDOZO,  IsAAO  N.,  an  American  jonmal-  forfeited  none  of  the  publio  esteem  in  conse- 
1st  sod  political  economist,  bom  at  Savannah,  ouence  of  his  course.  He  continued  to  con- 
6a.,  Jane  17, 1786.  About  1794  his  family  re-  auct  the  ^  Southern  Patriot,"  keeping  it  stead- 
moved  to  Charkston,  8.  0.,  where  he  received  ily  the  exponent  of  the  commenual  principles 
a  plain  English  education,  and  from  his  12th  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  the  advo* 
year  was  put  to  mechanical  and  mercantile  cate,  until  1845,  when  he  sold  the  paper, 
pursuits.  In  1816  he  became  editor  of  the  and  soon  after,  in  the  same  year,  established 
"  Southern  Patriot "  newspaper  in  OharlestoUf  the  ^*  Evening  News,"  another  daily  newspaper, 
of  which,  in  1823,  he  beoiEune  sole  proprietor,  with  which  he  has  ever  since  been  associated  as 
He  had  long  stuped  the  principles  oi;  trade,  conunerdal  editor.  His  reputation  as  a  polit- 
commeroe,  iuid  finance,  and  his  purpose  from  ioal  economist  has  become  fixed  in  the  esteem 
ibe  first  was  to  render  hi^oumal  especially  an  of  the  southern  people,  though  few  know  how 
organ  of  free  trade  doctrines.  Having  a  con-  extendvely  he  has  written  on  all  the  subjects 
stant  view  to  those  commercial  questions  in  we  have  indicated.  He  has  contributed  to  the 
which  tiie  interests  of  the  soutiiem  states  were  *' Southern  Quarterly  Review  "  and  other  pe- 
inTolved,  the  commercial  relations  of  the  U.  S.  riodicals,  and  in  1826  he  published  *^  Notes  on 
with  the  British  West  India  islands,  in  their  then  Political  Economy  "  1  voL  8vo. 
restricted  condition,  engaged  a  large  share  of  his  OARDROSS,  a  Scotch  village,  on  the  Clyde, 
attention.  The  removal  of  those  restrictions  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  pop.  4,400,  with 
▼as  an  object  of  constant  solidtude  with  Mr.  bleaoheries  and  cotton  manufactories;  celebrat- 
Monroe*s  administration.  To  force  a  relaxation  ed  for  its  Oastie  hill,  the  name  given  to  the  site 
by  tbe  British  government^  congress  in  1818  where  once  stood  the  castie  which  Robert 
and  1820  adopted  counteracting  regulations.  Bruce  built|  and  where  he  died,  June  7, 1829. 
TheB«,  whatever  their  effect  on  tiie  British,  OARDS,  in  doth  manufacture,  are  combs 
werd  found  to  be  oppresdve  on  southern  com-  of  a  peculiar  construction,  whicJi  serve  to 
mercse.  In  1822  various  seaport  towns  of  the  disengage  the  fibres  of  an  entangled  mass  and 
South,  such  as  Norfolk  and  Baltimore,  petition-  lay  them  paralld.  Every  fibre  on  the  card 
ed  congress  for  their  removaL  The  city  of  is  doubled  up,  and  they  are  afterward  ex- 
Charleston  was  so  far  indined  to  second  the  tended  by  an  operation  called  drawing  and 
movement  that  a  large  publio  meeting  was  held,  doubling.  Cards  are  made  by  insertinff  in 
and  a  memorial  was  drafted  for  its  acceptance,  a  i>ieoe  of  leather  fine  wires  projecting  about 
Mr.  Oardozo  regarded  the  case  as  an  excep-  i  inch  firom  the  leather,  and  all  slightiy 
tional  one,  and  opposed  the  memoriaL  He  bent  the  same  way.  These  small  hooks  are 
argued  a^unst  unlimited  freedom  of  inter-  prevented  from  tummg  by  being  mi^e  in 
course  where  redprodty  was  denied,  and  at  pairs.  Two  of  them  are  made  of  a  piece  of 
an  idjourned  meeting  of  the  citizens  the  me-  wire  bent  like  the  8  sides  of  a  sqpare;  tiiis  is 
morial  was  r^ected,  leaving  the  whole  matter  inserted  through  2  holes  in  the  leather,  and  the 
as  before,  in  the  hands  of  congress  and  tiie  2  projecting  ends  are  bent  in  the  same  direo- 
executive.  The  result  which  was  aimed  at  tion.  The  leather,  bristiing  with  hooks,  is  at- 
in  the  coontervafling  resolutions  of  congress  taohed  to  a  fiat  or  cylindrical  surface.  A  card 
was  soon  seen  in^e  partial  removal  of  the  is  an  instrument  in  which  2  such  surfjaces  are 
British  restrictions.  When  this  was  done,  Pres-  opposed,  and  made  to  move  at  a  very  small 
ident  Monroe  opened  the  ports  of  the  United  distance  from  each  other ;  the  cotton  or  wool 
States  to  the  vessels  of  the  British  West  In-  to  be  disentangled  is  placed  between  them, 
dio^  lb:  Oardozo  took  an  active  part  in  the  The  cards  opposed  to  each  other  are  placed  in 
establishment,  in  1828,  of  the  Oharleston  cham*  different  positions  according  to  the  result  to  be 
ber  of  commerce.    The  tariff  of  1824  met  with  obtained.    At  first  the  ho(&  are  phiced  in  op- 
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posite  direotions,  bo  that  at  each  stroke  aomeof  Thia  maddse  operates  as  foViam:  The  wool 

the  fibres  of  the  toft  are  hooked  on  one  card  or  cotton  to  be  carded,  after  bdng  arnDgei 

and  some  on  the  other ;  this  is  called  the  tear-  in  the  shape  of  a  sheet  in  another  msehioe,  k 

ing  position.    After  all  the  fibres  are  hooked  engaged  between  ^e  feed-rollen.   The  filiro 

on,  one  of  the  cards  is  reverBed,  and  at  the  next  are  Ukmx  off  by  the  dmm  and  euried  to  the 

stroke  the  card  which  moves  in  the  direction  laroe  nmneri  which  takes  off  the  loose  filnta^ 

pointed  ont  by  its  own  hooka  strips  from  the  and  is  stripped  of  them  by  the  small  roDer, 

other  all  the  fibres ;  this  is  callea  the  strip-  which  returns  them  to  the  dram.  The  dram 

ping  position*    Flat  cards  have  been  used  by  earrles  them  anew  to  the  large  numerjlmtthej 

nand  m  the  manner  just  desoribed.    Cylinder  are  hooked  more  firmly  and  move  onwnd  to 

cards  and  tiie  carding  madiine  were  invented  the  top  cards ;  some  of  them  remain  then,  the 

in  the  18th  centnry  by  Lewis  Panl  of  North-  others  are  completely  extended  and  reach  tbe 

ampton.  England,  and  were  much  improved  bv  doflbr,  which  takes  off  a  portion  of  them ;  these 

6ir  Bichu*d  Arkwright.    The  cotton  or  wod  is  are  stripped  from  it  by  the  doffer  kmfe  vA 

in  general  passed  through  2  carding  machinea  form  the  fleece;  the  others  are  ctoried  waA 

before  it  is  ready  for  the  next  operation ;  these  agsin  to  the  rnnners  and  top  cards.   At  eid 

are  cslled  the  breaker  and  the  finisher,  and  psssage  some  are  taken  ofEl    fVom  time  to  time 

the  onlv  difference  between  them  is  tha^  the  the  top  cards  and  cylinders  are  deasedofthe 

teeth  of  the  last  machine  are  finer  than  those  fibres  aoonmulated  in  t&eir  teeth.   ThenaduM 

of  tiie  other.    The  principal  jparts  of  the  most  oards  2  lbs.  5  oz.  of  cotton  per  hoor.— Tbi  1L-     | 

improved  carding  machine  of  oar  time  are :  1.  cbxsx  tob  xaxxho  Gabus  was  the  inTeotkn     ■ 

A  main  dram,  85  inches  diameter,  with  a  dx^  of  Amos  Whittemore,  of  Cambridge,  Ham^  for     j 

comference  velocity  of  20  feet  per  second;  it  which  he  took  a  patent  in  179T.    AnEn^ 

is  covered  with  strips  of  cards  parallel  to  the  patent  was  issued  in  1811  to  J.  0.  Dyer.  A     ; 

axis,  laid  on  at  a  small  distance  team  each  nllet  of  leather  is  prepared  of  equal  thiekocse     i 

other,  and  moves  in  the  direction  pcxnted  out  throughout  by  drawing  it  between  a  cjrliAder 

by  Uie  teeth.    2.  Top  card%  or  narrow,  flat  and  a  scnmer,  which  takes  off  all  ineqiulitMi 

cards,  which  are  stationary  above  the  main  One  end  of  the  fillet  is  then  placed  betveea  S 

drum,  and  parallel  to  its  axis;   they  rest  by  fSaed-cylindera,  and  is  guided  laterally  by  roOenL 

their  ends   on  the   frame  of  the  machine,  These  are  acted  upon  at  intervals,  and  each  tim     j 

are  tangential  to  the  drum,  and  their  distance  they  move  they  caA'y  the  fillet  sideways  the 

from  it  is  nicely  regulated  bv  screws.    The  teeth  distance  between  2  hooks.    TIHien  it  is  w» 

of  the  top  csffds  and  of  the  drum  are  in  the  sary  to  place  the  hooks  in  oblique  lines,  tbeinO' 

tearing  position.    8.  Two  leed-roHers,  1^  inch  tion  described  is  combined  with  a  motion  of  t}i« 

diameter,  velodty  2^  inches  per  minute;  they  fbed-roUers.    After  each  motion  of  the  fiBetof 

are  on  a  level  with  the  axis  of  the  drum,  and  leather,  a  fork  brought  down  at  the  proper  sn^ 

on  the  side  which  moves  toward  the  top  cards,  pierces  2  holes  in  the  leather ;  a  piece  of  a  ban- 

4.  A  large  runner  or  cylinder,  6}-  inches  diame-  drawn  steel  wire  is  fed  in ;  a  small  block  of 

ter.l4feet  velocity  per  second;  it  is  tangential  steel  descending  upon  it  holds  it  firmly;  tbe 

and  parallel  to  the  drum,  and  is  situated  be-  wire  is  cut  off;  2  sliding  pieces  of  metal  \m 

tween  the  feed-rollers  and  the  top  cards :  the  it  up  agsinst  the  sides  of  the  block,  aii<i  thi 

teeth  are  in  the  tearing  positioiu    The  drum  points  are  pressed  into  the  holes  in  the  lea^* 

moving  from  right  to  1^  the  large  runner  The  blocks  and  other  parts  spoken  of  n^ 

moves  frouK  left  to  right.    6.  A  smidl  runner,  out  of  the  way,  and  other  parte  come  fo^ 

8i  inches  diameter,  7  feet  velocity ;  it  is  tan-  ward  to  drive  the  staple  in  and  bend  it  to  tk 

gential  at  the  same  time  to  the  drum  and  to  the  required  angle.    All  these  operations  an  ^' 

Faroe  runner,  and  stands  between  this  and  the  footed  by  means  of  rotary  cams  sctiog  Qpf 

feed-rollers ;  it  moves  from  left  to  right,  strips  the  ends  of  levers  or  of  rods,  some  by  tbor 

the  large  runner  at  a  velocity  of  14-{-7=21  feet,  periphery,  some  by  their  sides,  as  is  usoal  b  di- 

and  is  stripped  hj  the  drum  at  a  velocity  of  chines  for  manufiu^ring  small  objects  wbi^ 

20 — ^7=18  feet.    6.  A  doffer  cylinder,  14  inches  require  to  be   submitt^  to   numeross  iw 

diameter,  27  feet  velocity ;  it  is  panulel  to  the  complex  motions. — ^Nearly  100  patents  bavt 

drum,  and  turns  fh>m  left  to  right;  itsteethare  been  granted  by  the  United  States  for  improve 

in  the  tearing  position;  it  stands  in  frt)nt  of  the  ments  in  cards,  carding  machine^  and  card* 

top  cards.    7.  A  doffer  knife,  like  an  ordinary  making.    About  6  new  ones  are  now  Iscqm 

comb ;  it  has  an  up  and  down  motion  in  con*  every  year.  ^, 

tact  with  the  doffer,  which  it  strips  of  all  its       CARDS,   UASVTAcnmm  of.  Flaying  oA 

fibres,  thus  forming  what  is  called  a  fleece,  address  cms  are  prepared  from  card-boarai^ 

8.  The  funnel  through  which  the  fleece  passes,  DMide  by  pasting  a  sheet  of  cartridge  W^  ^ 

and  where  it  is  contracted  into  a  ribbon.   9.  tween  2  sheets  of  white  or  colored  p^;  ^ 

Two  pairs  of  drawing  rollers,  and  2  delivery  for  ornamented  backs,  sheets  may  be  pnni^i 

rollers.    The  width  of  the  machine,  or  len^  with  the  intended  design.    Cardbosida  of  extn 

of  the  various  cylinders,  is  8  feet    The  strips  thickness  may  have  2  or  more  sheets  of  ev- 

of  cards  on  the  runners  and  doffer  are  placed  tridg»  paper  interposed.    As  ordinarily  vf^ 

spirally.  Sometimes  small  card  cylinders,  called  the  first  process,  called  miogfiDg,  is  anangtogs 

squirrels,  are  substituted  for  ue  top  cards,  sheet  of  cartridge  paper  between  each  psff" 
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aheete  in  a  ream  of  white  demy  i^aper.  The  eipal  eard  mannfaetories  in  the  Fnited  States,  1 
pile  tiiDft  made  ia  called  a  head.  Placed  oa  a  is  in  Philadelphia  and  8  are  in  If  ew  York.  Mr. 
table  at  the  left  hand  of  the  paster,  he  draws  Levi,  in  the  latter  city,  has  the  largest  establish- 
down  the  top  sheet,  and  brashes  it  over  with  ment  He  employs  100  hands,  hoi  a  25  horse- 
paste;  then  the  caitridKO  paper,  drawn  down  power  steam  engine,  and  all  together  has 
on  the  pasted  snrfboe,  is  treated  in  the  same  |40,000  worth  of  maohineiy.  Every  week  250 
vay,  and  its  sor&ce  ia  immediately  covered  gross  of  packs  are  tamed  oat  of  this  factory. 
wiUi  2  sheets  drawn  down  at  once  npon  it.  The  The  largest  demand  for  cards  is  in  the  sonth- 
npper  one  is  pasted  for  the  next  cartridge  paper,  west,  each  pack  is  osed  only  once  or  twice, 
and  so  on  till  the  head  is  again  made  np.  It  ia  and  then  thrown  away ;  a  great  nnmber  are 
then  sobjeoted  to  the  action  of  a  powttfbl  hy«  nsed  once  on  board  of  oar  western  steam- 
draolio  press,  by  which  the  water  ia  expelled  boata,  and  then  thrown  away.  Bee  Oabd 
from  the  sheets.     Removed  firom  this,  each  Fiayiko. 

ontade   piur  is  saccessively  taken   o£  one  0ABDIJ00IO,BijrTox4>MMBo,  an  Italian  paint- 
board  at  each  end  of  a  copper  wure,  and  sa^  er,  bom  at  Florence  aboat  1560,  died  in  Madrid 
pended  on  lines  24  hoars  in  a  heated  room  to  In  1610.    He  painted  the  firescoes  in  the  palace 
d^.     The  boards  are  then  passed  between  cloisters  and  the  ceiling  of  the  library  at  the 
stiff  cylinder  brashes,  by  which  th^  are  well  EscoriaL    ffis  greatest  work  is  the  ^*  "Descent 
rubbed  and  partially  polished.    They  may  next  from  the  Cross,"  in  the  dharch  of  San  Felipe,  in 
be  varnished  on  the  side  to  be  the  backs,  thoa  Madrid.    He  also  wrote  a  book  on  painting, 
making  them  water-proof  and  less  likely  to  be  pnblished  at  Madrid,  1688.  * 
Boiled.    They  are  then  rolled  between  a  warm  CABDUOHI,  ancient  warlike  tribes,  the.  an- 
Iron  and  a  paper  roller,  as  in  the  process  of  eestors  of  Uie  present  Kootds,  who  inhabited 
cftlfflidering,  next   between  2   polished  iron  the  moantainoos  re^ons  between  Mesopotamia 
rollerfl^  n^  with  smooth  sheets  of  copper  and  modem  Persia,  now  named  Eoordistan. 
interposed  between  the  cardboards,  and  finaUy  They  were  fiimoas  for  their  skill  in  archery, 
they  are  sabjected  to  a  pressure  of  800  tons,  and  baffled  aJl  tibe  attempts  of  Persian  mon- 
Tbe  boards  are  thus  made  straiffhtand  even,  and  archa  to  subdue  them.    The  retreat  of  the 
receive  a  finely  polished  glassed  sur&ce.    If  not  10,000  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  lay 
intended  for  playing  cards,  they  may  now  be  through   the  country  of  the  Oarduchi,  and 
eat  into  the  required  rizes  of  addreas  cards.  To  waa  harassed  by  constant  attacks  ftom  the  na- 
be  enamelled,  they  receive  an  application  ot  tives.    Xenophon  gives  a  complete  account  of 
china  white,  or  silver  white,  (a  very  pure  varielT'  tiieir  habits  and  modes  of  life  m  his  history  of 
of  white  lead,)  which  is  first  mixed  with  water  this  retreat 

containing  some  fine  size,  made  from  parchment-  CAREER,  in  horsemanship,  both  the  ground 

cuttlnss  boiled  down.    This  application,  bdng  that  is  pipper  for  the  manage  and  a  course,  and 

smoothed  over  with  a  badger's  hair  brush,  is  the  race  of  a  horse  which  does  not  ^  beyond 

first  dried,  then  rubbed  over  with  flannel  dip*  200  pacea    The  original  use  of  this  exercise 

ped  in  powdered  talc,  and  finally  polished  with  waa  for  purposes  of  arms,  in  the  tilt  yard.    A 

a  close-set  bru^. — ^The  old  way  of  painting  horse,  to  be  perfect  in  his  career,  should  spring 

playing  cards  waa  by  the  use  of  stencil  plates,  at  once  to  speed,  increase  his  momentum  at 

wlUi  openings  corresponding  to  the  spots,  each  every  stride,  and  oe  at  his  utmost  at  the  mo- 

plate  comprising  many  cards,  so  as  to  cover  a  ment  of  reaching  the  extremity  of  the  distance. 

cardboard.    Through  these  openings  the  cohnr  -^In  arms,  career  signifies  the  com^se  which  is 

was  introduced  with  a  brush.    The  court  or  run,  in  the  tilt  or  toumay.  by  two  knights,  from 

face  cards  required  a  stencil  for  eadi  color,  one  the  place  at  which  they  nt  on  their  horses,  fao* 

belog  appHed  and  &en  another,  the  open  spaces  ins  one  another,  with  their  visors  dosed,  their 

in  each  oeing  where  the  color  used  with  it  be*  shields  hanging  about  their  necks,  and  their 

longed.    Theop^iUion  somewhat  resembles  the  lances  in  re^  awaitmg  the  signal  given  by  the 

printing  of  colors  on  doth.    (See  Oauoo.)    A  words  Lame»  aiUr^  ^^Let  them  go,*'  and  the  blast 

cardbofu^  when  thus  painted,  waa  cut  up  into  of  trumpets,  to  that  where  they  encounter  in 

*  its  separate  cards.    The  English  manufacturers  the  middle  of  the  lists.    The  great  merit  of  the 

receive  the  print  of  the  ace  of  spades  from  the  career,  in  the  horse,  is  to  spriug  at  once,  at  the 

Btamp  office,  this  bemg  the  duty  card,  costing  sound  of  the  trumpet,  before  feeling  the  spur, 

tbe  manufacturers  l8.sterliDg.    Butif  thecarda  to  his  fhll  speed,  and  to  increase  or  maintain 

tte  for  exportation,  no  du^  ia  required,  and  the  impetus  to  the  very  moment  of  the  shock; 

the  duty  cm  in  tins  ease  bears  a  printed  no-  for,  in  exact  proportion  to  his  delivering  his 

^ce,  forbiddiog  its  use  in  Qreat  iBritain  and  maximum  of  weight  and  speed  against  the  horse 

Ireland,  under  a  penalty  of  £20.    Printing  haa  opposed  to  him,  or  relaxing  it,  and  meeting  his 

B^ux)eeded  to  the  use  of  the  stencil,  ana  the  aaversary  panthigand  blown,  will  be  the  efiSsct 

process  in  use  for  applying  different  colors,  ia  of  the  chiurge.    The  beauty  of  the  career,  in 

^  blocks,  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  the  rider,  is  to  deliver  the  point  of  the  lance 

c<Uico  printer.    The  colors  are  oarefrilly  pre-  horizontally,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called, 

Pared  of  the  best  materials— Frendi  lampblack  fairly,  against  the  visor  or  shidd  of  his  antago- 

M>r  the  black,  and  Chinese  vermilion  zor  the  nist,  so  as  either  to  unhorse  him,  or  to  break  the 

^^d— each  ground  in  oiL — Of  the   4  prin-  spear  to  splinters^  at  the  same  time  sitting  so 
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firmly  himself  aa  to  redst  the  blow  of  the  op-  amorons  poetry,  and  a  mame  set  to  idqm 

ponent's  lanoe,  and  with  00  good  a  hand  as  to  by  Henry  Lawes,  called  CcBtum  Britaimieuii^ 

prevent  the  charger  he  rides  from  swerving  or  It  was  performed  by  the  Ung  and  noUes,  it 

going  down  in  the  shock.    To  nnhorse  the  ad-  Whitehall,  in  1638,  on  8hrove  TneBday. 
versary,  himself  nnshaken  in  his  seat,  is  the       OAKET,  Aucb,  an  American  antboress,  born 

crowning  glory  of  the  career.    To  break  the  in  1822  at  Mount  Healthy,  near  OmdnDatL  6ho 

lanoe  crosswise  on  his  person,  failing  to  strike  had  but  the  slight  advantages  of  edncatioii  fur* 

him  with  the  point,  or  to  strike  him  with  the  nished  by  an  occasional  attendance  at  a  coqd^ 

point  on  the  leg,  thigh,  right  arm,  or  anywhere  school.    She  first  attracted  attention  hj  some 

except  on  the  shield  or  crest,  is  the  greatest  sketches  of  rural  life,  published  in  the  ^^atioiul 

fault    To  be  unhorsed,  or  to  lose  a  stirrup,  or  Era,*'  under  the  sigxwture  of  Patty  Lee,  aod  bas 

to  let  fall  the  lance,' was  to  lose  the  career.  since  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  p^odkdL 

CAR£ME,  Louis  Aiitoins,  a  French  cook,  ^1860  a  volume  of  poems,  tiie  joint  woik  of  to- 
born  June  8, 1784^  at  Paris,  died  Jan.  12, 1838.  self  and  her  sister  Pnosbe,  impeared  in  Pbibdd* 
His  family  was  so  poor,  that  when  a  mere  boy,  phia.  This  was  followed 'in  1851  by  her  ro- 
be was  sent  out  by  his  father  to  try  his  luck  in  mantic  poem  of  ^  Hualco,*'  by  '^Lyra  aod  otkr 
the  great  metropolis.  He  found  admittance  to  a  Poems'*  the  next  year:  and  by  a  new  coUectkm 
low  cook-shop,  where  he  worked  for  his  living,  of  poems  in  1855.  During  the  some  period, 
At  16  he  became  assistant  cook  at  a  £E»hionable  she  has  published,  under  tiie  title  of  ^  iHow- 
eating-house,  and,  through  his  natural  taste,  nook,'^  8  series  of  sketches  of  western  life  ud 
made  rapid  progress  in  his  profesdon,  which  he  scenery,  and  also  8  novels,  the  first  of  wbidi, 
studied  scientifically.  Li  1804  he  had  reached  entitled  ^^  Hagar,  a  Story  of  To-day,"  appeird 
such  a  degree  of  proficiency,  that  he  entered  in  1858,  and  was  quickly  sucoeedea  by  ^Iht- 
Prince  Talleyrand's  kitchen,  where  he  accom-  ried.  not  Mated,**  and  '^Hollywood.'*— Fboebi, 
plished  wonders  which  gained  him  an  unpar-  an  American  poetess,  the  jounger  sister  of  tba 
alleled  reputation.  In  1815  he  consented  to  preceding,  bom  near  Gincmnati,  in  Ohio.  Sl» 
serve  the  prince  regent  at  London,  but,  unable  has  contributed  frequently  to  periodieaU,  aod 
to  reconcile  himself  to  the  climate  of  England,  also  publiBhed  in  1854  a  volume  of  "Poeiss 
he  left  the  prince  at  the  end  of  2  years.  Bussia,  and  Parodies.*' 

whitherhewascalledbyEmperorAlexander,waa       CABET,  Geobob  Saviixb,  an  English  dn- 

equally  UQcongenid ;  neither  could  he  remain  matio  poet^  bom  in  1745,  died  in  1807.  fi< 

permanently  in  Vienna,  where  he  prepared  sev-  was  first  intended  for  a  printer,  but  becime  id 

eral  banquets  for  the  emperor.  He  also  evinced  actor,  and  spent  40  years  in  oomposiog  bd^ 

his  talents  at  the  congresses  of  Aix  la  Ohi^>elle,  sin^ng  popular  and  patriotic  sougs.   He  tss 

Laybach,  and  Verona^  remained  some  time  at  the  author  of  certain  farces  by  wnich  he  pfo* 

the  court  of  WQrtemberg,  and  finally  .returned  cured  a  precarious  subsistence, 
to  France,  where  his  services  were  secured  by       OARET,  Henbt,  a  poet  and  mnridan,  vast 

Baron  James  Rothschild.    Oar^me  was  indeed  natural  son  of  Greorge  Saville.  marquis  of  Hiii- 

an  artist  in  his  line,  always  eager  £or  progress  tax,    '*  God  save  tihe  Ejng**  has  been  attrib- 

aod  improvement;   he  peculiarly  excelled  in  uted  to  him,  and  the  ballad  of  ^8a]lyin(*cr 

pastry,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  servms  Alley**  is  his.    The  various  talents  of  this  gsi- 

the  table.    Most  of  his  earnings  were  devoted  tleman  did   not  procure  him  a  oomforUbk 

to  culinary  researches,   and  to  publications  subslBtence,  and,  in  a  fit. of  desperation,^ 

expounding  the  mysteries  of  a  oaili^  which  killed  himself  in  1748. 
he  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  art.    His  most       OABET,  Hsstbt  Chablbs,  an  Americflu  p^ 

important  book  is  Lepdtt$8i&r  pittoretqus,  illus-  Meal  economist^  son  of  Mathew  Garej^,  bora 

trated  by  128  plates,  but  the  most  nseM  are  in  Phikdelphia,  Dec.  15, 1798,  was  edacatedtf 

Le  eumnier,  and  Le  pdtiesier  Faruien,    His  a  bookseller,  entering  his  father's  store  at  the 

special  eradition  is  evinced  in  Le  maitre  d'hd'  early  age  01  8,  and  remained  there,  iQ^Qg|^ 

tel  Franfaia,  a  comparison  between  ancient  and  Ms  elementary  studies  in  Hteratore  with  bw* 

modem  cooking.  ness,  until  his  minority,  in  1814,  when  be  v^ 

CAREIfKAO,  a  French  commune  and  vil-  oame  a  partner  in  the  firm.    This  aasodatica 

lage,  in  the  department  of  Lot,  85  m.  N.  N.  E.  oontmued  till  his  father  retired  ia  1821.  H« 

from  Oahors  ;  pop.  1.122.     It  has  an  ancient  then  became  the  leading  partner  in  the  firm  w 

abbey,  of  which  f 6n61on  was  the  head  when  he  Oarey  andLea,  and  subsequently  In  that  of  ^^1 

was  made  archbishop  of  Oambrai,  and  a  tower  Lea,  and  Oarey,  in  their  time  the  largeit  poMttt* 

in  which  he  composed  a  portion  of  his  works,  ing  house  in  the  country     In  1824  he  cctA> 

Freestonejs  wrought  in  its  environs.  Hshed  the  system  of  trade  salea  now  the  grw 

in  medium  of  exchange  between  Americao  boos* 


,  OAREW,  TbomaS)  an  English  poet,  bom  in  medium  of  exchange  >,sn,^^,^^ 

Gloucestershire  about  1589,  died  1689.    He  sellers.    In  1885,  alter  an  emhientty  socoes 

studied  at  Oxford,  and  afterward  became  gen-  career,  he  withdrew  from  this  bosinesa,  toj^ 

tleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Oharles  L    He  ploy  his  huroe  ci^ital  in  industrial  ®>i^|7"'f 

eqjoyed  the  friendship  of  Ben  Jonson  and  other  From  an  eany  period  a  carefbl  o^'^^^'^^,^:^ 

poets  of  the  day,  and  at  court  he  was  much  es-  lie  affiiirs,  and  especially  of  whatever  ^^^'^^'^ 

teemed  for  the  vivacity  of  his  wit  and  the  ele-  the  industrial  prosperity  ^^  P^'^^^'^T^tW 

gance  of  his  manners.    He  wrote  sonnets  and  oountry,  his  inters  in  saljeota  of  poouv 
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economy  now  fbimd  a  larger  field  in  whloh  his  the  Union,  and  its  Effects,  as  exhibited  in  the 
own  pracdoal  experience  and  theoretic  stadies  Condition  of  the  People  and  the  States"  (1858). 
coold  mntoallj  goide  each  other.    Originally  a  For  several  years  liir.  Carey  also  contributed 
zealons  partisan  of  the  idea  that  the  principles  the   leading    papers   in   "  The   Plough,    tho 
of  absolnte  free  trade  ought  to  be  immediately  Loom,  and  the  Anvil,"  a  monthly  periodical, 
and  unconditionally  applied  in  the  foreign  com-  some  of  which  were  afterward  collected  in  his 
merce  of  the  United  States,  he  presently  came  ^'Harmony  of  Interests."    Through  the  whole 
to  the  conviction  that  real  free  trade  with  for^  period  of  his  industrious  authorship  of  books, 
eiga  countries  was  impossible  in  the  present  ne  naa  also  written  much  in  some  of  the  prin- 
state  of  American  industry,  and  that  a  period  dpal  newspapers  of  the  country,  on  subjects 
of  protection,  by  means  of  imposts  on  the  im-  connected  with  his  special  study.    He  has  now 
portation  of  foreign  manu&ctures,  must  first  be  in  course  of  publication  a  work  entitled  "  Prin- 
gone  through  with.    In  this  view,  free  trade  is  ciples  of  Social  Science,"  8  vols.  8vo,  of  which 
the  ideal  toward  which  we  ought  to  tend^  and  the  1st  and  2d  were  issued  in  1868,  and  the  8d 
protection  the  indispensable  means  of  amvins  is  to  follow  early  in  1859.    The  principid  of 
at  it.    Thus  Mr.  Carey  is  both  a  free  trader  and  these  works  have  been  translated  and  published 
a  protectionist.    His  doctrine  on  this  subject  is,  in  Italian  and  Swedish, 
however,  but  incidental  to  his  general  system  CAEET,  Mathsw,  an  American  publisher 
of  political  economy,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it  and  author,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Jan.  28, 
in  his  latest  publication,  social  science.    His  1760,  died  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  16, 1889.    His 
views  will  be  more  frilly  explained  in  the  arti-  &ther  was   a   government   contractor,  who, 
cle  PoLXTiOAL  Economy  ;  their  central  princi-  having  amassed  a  handsome  fortune,  bestowed 
pies  are,  briefly,  that  in  the  weakness  of  savage  upon  his  6  sons  a  libeHral  education.    When 
isolation  man  is  subject  to  nature,  and  that  his  Mathew  was  15  years  of  age,  being  allowed 
moral  and  social  progress  are  dependent  on  his  by  his  fiither  to  choose  fnnn.   a  list  of  25 
subjecting  nature  to  himself;  that  the  land,  trades  his  friture  occupation,  he  selected  the 
worthless  in  itself,  gains  all  its  value  from  hu-  business  of  printer  and  bookseller ;  and  2  years 
man  labor;  that  the  primitive  man,  without  later  began  his  career  as  an  author  by  publishing 
tools  and  without  science,  of  necessity  begins  a  pamphlet  on  duelling,  followed  soon  after  by 
his  cultivation  upon  the  light,  salubrious  and  an  address  to  the  Irish  Catholics  on  their  op- 
easy  soils  of  sandy  elevations,  and  gradually  pression  by  the  penal  code,  which  was  so  inflam- 
advances  to  the  subjugation  of  more  fertile  and  matory  that  its  publication  was  suppressed,  and 
difficult  re^ons ;  that  the  real  interests  of  class-  the  author  avoided  prosecution  only  by  a  flight 
esand  individuals  are  essentially  harmonious;  to  Paris.    He  remained  there  a  year,  during 
that  there  is,  in  the  normal  condition  of  things,  which  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Franklin, 
a  constant  tendency  to  increase  in  the  wages  of  then  representing  the  United  States  at  the  court 
labor,  and  to  diminution  in  the  rate,  though  to  of  Versailles,  who  gave  him  employment  in  hia 
increase  in  the  aggregate,  of  the  profits  of  capital ;  private  printing  office  at  Passy.  After  his  return 
and  that  the  well-bemgand  advancement  of  soci*  to  Ireland  he  edited  for  a  short  time  the  ^^Free- 
ety  correspond  to  the  degrees  of  association  and  man's  Journal,"  and  in  1788  established  a  new 
of  liberty  which  exist  in  it.  Wis  theory  is  thus,  in  paper  called  the  ^  Volunteer's  Journal,"  which 
Borne  important  respectSjOpposed  to  the  ideas  pre-  soon  obtained  a  veiy  extensive  circulation  conse- 
vailing  among  the  minority  of  European  econo-  quent  upon  its  bola  and  uncompromiMng  advo- 
mists,  Bastiat  alone,  of  all  prominent  European  cacy  of  measures  of  the  opposition,  which  led 
writers  on  the  subject,  having  defended  the  soon  after  to  the  recognition  by  Great  Britain 
theory  of  general  harmony  against  thatof  general  of  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland.  One 
ancagonism. — ^The  first  book  published  by  2i£r.  of  its  attacks  on  the  parliament  and  ministxy 
Carey  was  Ma  ^  Essay  on  the  Bate  of  Wages,  was  followed  in  1784  by  an  indictment  for  libel, 
with  aa  Examination  of  tiie  Causes  of  the  Dif-  Carey  was  arraigned  before  the  house  of  com- 
ference  of  the  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Popiv*  mons,  and  by  sentence  of  that  bodv  committed  to 
lation  throughout  the  World"  (1886).     Iliis  Newgate,  where  he  remahied  tiU  the  adjourn- 
worik  was  reproduced  and  expanded  in ''The  mentofpeffliament.  Other  prosecutions,  ho  wev- 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  8  vols.  8vo  er,  were  still  hanging  overhim,  and  to  avoid  them 
[1837,  '88,  and  '40).    He  next  publiBhed  "'  The  he  took  the  advice  of  hia  firiends  and  embarked 
Credit  System  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  for  Philadelphia,  where  he  arrived  Nov.  15, 1784. 
United    States"  Q^S) ;    '^  Answers    to   the  The  account  of  his  trial  had  preceded  him,  and 
[Questions,  What  Constitutes  Currency  ?   What  La&yette,  who  had  formerly  known  him  inParis, 
ire  the  Caoses  of  its  Unsteadiness?  and  What  now  assisted  him  here.  He  was  enabled  to  start 
9  the  Bemedy?"  a  pamphlet  (1840)  :  ^^The  the '^Pennsylvania  Herald  "newspaper  in  Phil^^ 
^ast,  the  Present,  and  the  Future,"  dvo^  pp.  adelphiajjn  about  2  months  after  his  arrival 
ioO    (1848);    **The   Harmony  of  Interests"  there.    This  journal  was  the  first  in  America 
1850)  ;    ^  The   Slave   Trade,  Domestic  and  to  g^ve  accurate  reports  of  legislative  debates, 
f'oreign:  Why  it  Exists,  and  How  it  may  be  Carey  beinffhimselfhis  own  reporter.  Itsspirited 
Bxtingoished ;"     "  Letters   on    International  conduct  otherwise  gave  it  a  high  reputation,  but 
Copyright"  (1863);    *^  Letters  to  the  Presi-  alsoinvolvedits  editor  in  a  personal  controversy, 
lent  on  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Policy  of  The  result  was  that  Carey  fought  a  duel  wiu 
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Colonel  Osborne,  the  e^tor  of  a  rival  Jonrnal,  menoement  of  bis  American  oaxver  down  to 

and  received  an  injury  which  confined  him  the  inaagnration  of  the  system  of  interoal  im* 

to  his  house  for  more  than  16  months.    After  provements,  which  led  to  the  cooBtroc^nof 

this  he  attempted  with  several  partners  the  the  Pennsylvania  canals*    Eminently  phDifr 

publication  of  the  ^'  American  Mnseimi,"  a  inaff-  thropio,  he  was  ever  active  in  the  nromotaoo  d 

azine  continued  with  excellent  ability,  bnt  little  education,  and  in  the  formation  of  asBodatioii 

success,  for  6  years.    In  1791  he  married,  and  having  for  their  object  the  relief  of  tbowvbo 

began  business  as  a  bookseller,  on  a  very  ham-  were  unable  to  help  themselveai    Few  ma 

ble  scale.    During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  have  lived  more  senerally  reroected;  few  bsve 

fever,  2  years  later^  he  was  a  member  of  the  com*  died  more  generally  regretted  by  tiie  ooomnuut; 

roittee  of  health,  and  active  in  hia  study  of  the  in  which  they  had  lived  and  moved, 

disease  and  attentions  to  the  sick ;  and  the  results  OA££T,  WtuiAic,  a  Bwtist  misrionnj  tod 

of  his  extensive  observation  were  collected  and  oriental  scholar,  bom  hi  JPanler^my,  ^oith- 

published  in  his  '*  History  of  the  Yellow  Fever  amptonshire,  En^and,  in  1761,  dial  at  Sena- 

of  1798,*'  which  passed  through  4  editions.    In  pore,  June  9, 1884.    He  was  the  foander,  in 

1796  he  was  one  of  a  few  citizens  who  united  connection  with  other  ministers,  of  the  fint 

under  the  direction  of  Bishop  White  in  the  Baptist  missionary  society.  In  1793  he  deToted 

formation  of  the  first  American  Sunday-school  so-  himself  personally  to  the  missionary  work,  ai 

detv.  In  1802  he  published  an  edition  in  quarto  embarked,  accompanied  by  his  wifb  and  aster, 

of  the  Bible,  and  stereotypinff  not  then  having  for  India.    On  his  arrival,  he  fixed  the  sceot  d 

come  into  use,  the  entire  volume  was  kept  in  lus  labors  at  Mndnabatty,  but  was  not  permitted 

type  to  supply  the  demand  for  reimpressionB.  bythe  Indian  govemmentto  make  a  pennaaat    j 

At  his   suggestion  .also  the   booksellers  and  establishment  there.    He  next  removed  to  the 

printers  of  uie  Union  met  in  New  York,  to  form  Danish   settiement  of  Berampore.  where  be 

an  association  similar  to  the  book  iftirs  of  Grer«  established  that  large  and  suocossfal  xmasouir 

many.    The  plan  did  not  succeed,  but  it  was  the  post  of  his  denomination,  which  has  heen  tk 

germ  of  the  subsequent  trade  sales.  He  en^raged  theatre  not  only  of  his  own  labors  sod  deiiK 

warmly  in  the  discussions  concerning  the  U .  8*  but  of  the  toils  of  Wurd  and  Marahmsn,  that  dir 

bank,  writing  articles  for  newspapers,  publish*  tingnished  oriental  scholar,  and  English  tn» 

ing  pamphlets  of  his  own  composition,  and  dia*  lator  of  Confucius.    Carey  became  an  nnranii* 

tributing  them  freely  at  his  own  expense.    In  ting  student  of  the  orientid  langoages,  and  M 

1814  appeared  his  *^  Olive  Branch,  or  Faults  on  to  see  40  different  oriental  dialects  beooipe  tbi 

both  sides,  Federal  and  Democratic,"  designed  channels  of  transmission  for  Ohristiaiutx  to 

to  harmonize  the  2  furiously  antagonistic  partiei  as  many  tribes.    In  addition  to  these  labors 

of  the  country,  pending  Uie  war  with  Great  he  taught  in  the  college  of  Fort  HfiQiam  tb^ 

Britain.  It  passea  through  10  editions,  and  is  yet  Ben^ee,  Sanscrit,  and  Mahratta  laognsgea.  i&^ 

regarded  as  nigh  authority  in  regard  to  the  polit-  furnished  to  the  Asiatic  society,  of  irhioibd 

icalhistoryof  that  period.  In  1818  he  published  was  a  member,  many  valuable  pspen  ontbt 

his   Vindieim  EibemiecB,  an  examination  and  natural    history  and   botany  oi  Indis.    ^ 

reftitadon  of  the  charges  against  hia  country*  brought  the  Scriptures  witnin  the  reseh  d 

men,  made  by  British  writers,  in  reference  to  many  milliona  of  human  beings, 

the  shocking  butcheries  alleged  to  have  been  CAKEZ,  Joexpn,  an  eminent  French  printer, 

committed  b^  them  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  bom  in  1768  at  Toul,  died  in  1801.   He  wtit 

From  this  tmae  forward  he  devoted  himself  rially  contributed  to  the  nrogresa  of  the  Kt, 

almost  exdusively  to  politico-commerdal  pur*  being  considered  one  of  tiie  inventors  of  tb< 

suits,  publishing   in  1820    the  '^New  Olive  stereotype  method.    He  was  a  member  of  tbi 

Brancn,"  in  which  he  endeavored  to  c^ow  how  legislative  assembly,  and  subsequently  distin* 

harmonious  were  the  real  interests  of  the  variona  guished  himsdf  among  the  volunteers  of  17^ 

portions  of  society;  and  in  1822,  *^  Essays  on  CAR6ILL,  Dokau>,  a  Scotch  Preflbyterifl 

Political  Economy."    This,  in  turn,  was  fol-  and  Covenanter,  and  a  leader  of  the  OaiMro- 

lowed  by  a  series  of  tracts,  extending  to  more  nians  in  and  after  the  Sanquhar  dedinte 

than  2,000  pages.   The  object  of  all  these  pub-  bom  in  the  parish  of  Battray,  ^^^^^^ 

lications  was  that  of  demonstrating  the  necee-  about  A.  D.  1610,  executed  in  Edi^^ 

sity  for  adopting  the  protective  system,  as  the  July  27, 1681.    He  was  educated  at  AberiM 

only  means  of  promoting  the  real  interests  of  all  entered  the  Scotch  churdi,  and  was  nunis><r  a 

classes  of  the  community,  whether  fiEomers^  Barony  pariah  of  Glaaiow,  some  time  after  u^ 

traders^  or  mann&ctiu'erB.    Enthnsiaatio  in  the  division  among  the  cleivy  in  1660,  ^^^^ 

prosecution  of  any  work  in  which  he  allowed  restoration  of  the  Eng^iw  chureh  VT  ^^"V^ 

Jiimself  to  become  engaged,  he  devoted  to  the  U.  in  1661,  when  he  refiised  to  accept  eoflncA 

examination  of  this  auestion  all  the  powers  of  from  the  archbishopi  and  to  celebrate  the  kiBf  i 

a  vigorous  mind,  and  t^us  contributed  largely  birthday.    He  was  baniahed  beyond  ^^'Jm  lI 

toward  bringing  about  the  change  of  public  but  paid  no  attention  to  the  act   In  lvo9  m 

policy  manifested  in  the  passage  of  the  tariff  was  called  before  the  oouncil,  tad  pereoqwin^ 

acts  of  1824  and  1828.    Highly  public-spirited,  commanded  to  depart .  When  bM^o»  «v 

he  was  active  in  the  promotion  of  all  the  pmblio  proclaimed  to  the  Presbyterian  ^'^'^^^ 

works  of  his  city  and  his  state,  from  the  oom«  reftised  to  accept  it»  and  made  a  stead  wiu 
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otiidTB  at  Bothwell  Bridge  against  the  royal  der.    Later  their  territory  was  snooeesirely  an- 

forces.    Though  severely  wounded  in  that  oon-  nexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  and  the  kingdom 

test)  and  compelled  for  a  time  to  flee  to  Holland,  of  Syria.    After  the  Romans  had  vanqnished 

he  was  again  in  Bootland  in  1680,  and  with  Antioohos,  they  gave  Oaria  to  the  Bhodians 

ft  like-minded  enthusiast  named  Hall,  Inrked  and  Attains  in  reward  of  their  fidelity  and  ser* 

aroondQaeen's  Ferry  for  several  months,  eluding  vices  as  allies;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the 

the  vi^lanoe  of  the  authorities,  until  June  8,  Hithridatio  war,  they  ultimately  annexed  it  to 

vhen  £ith  were  arrested,  and  Hall  killed  in  the  their  proconsular  province  of  Asia.    The  con- 

ft&ay.    %a  the  person  of  Hall  was  found  the  dderable  cities  of  the  country — ^Halicamassua, 

Tiolent  paper  known  in  the  ecclesiastical  histo«  Cnidus,  and  Miletus— were  the  work  of  Greeks^ 

gr  of  Scotland  as  the  ^*  Qneen*s  Ferry  Covenant"  not  of  Oarians.    The  Oarians  had  the  same  re- 

a  June  22,  with  Ckuneron  and  others,  he  made  ligion  as  the  Lvdians  and  Mysians.    Their  Ian- 

the  fiimous  Sanquhar  declaration.    In  the  Sep-  guage  was  of  the  Lydian  stock,  and  accounted 

tember  following,  after  he  had  preached  to  a  barbarous  by  the  Greeks  of  historic  times, 

oongregadon  in  the  Torwood,  between  Falkirk  OABIACO,  the  largest  of  tiie  Grenadine 

and  Stirling,  from  "Is  Ohrist  divided,"  ^a^  he  group  of  the  Windwara  islands,  being  about 

pronounced  excommunication  against  the  kins  21  m.  in  circumference,  situated  in  lat.  12''  80' 

sod  other  state  dignitaries,  beoause  they  had  K,  long.  62°  80'  W.,  between  St  Vincent  and 

Qsoroed  the  supremacy  of  the  pure  church  of  Grenada,  possessing  2  bays  on  the  N.  side,  and 

ScoUand.    He  was  now  excommunicated,  and  a  a  town  named  Hillsborough, 

reward  set  on  his  head.    In  May,  1681.  he  was  OABIBBEAN  SEA,  that  portion  of  the  At- 

apprehended  at  Covington,  Lanarkshire^  and  lantic  lying  between  Cuba,  St  Domingo,  and 

conveyed  to  Lanark  on  horseback  with  his  feet  Porto  Rico  on  the  K,  Venezuela  and  New 

tied  under  the  horse's  belly.    From  Lanark  he  Granada  on  the  S.,  tiie  Lesser  Antilles  on  tiie 

was  takento  Glasgow,  and  thence  to  Edinburgh,  E.,  and  Guatemala  on  the  W.,  and  communis 

where  be  was  huiged  and  beheaded  for  high  catiuff  with  the  gulf  of  Mexico  through  a  dhan- 

treason.  nel  about  120  m.  wide,  extending  from  the  W. 

OABGO  (Welsh  carg^  a  load),  the  goods,  point  of  Cuba  to  the  E.  point  of  Tucatan. 
merchandise,  or  other  effects  which  constitute  CABIBBEE  ISLANDS.    See  Antilles. 
the  freight  of  a  ship.    The  lading  within  the  CARIBOU  (tarandus  rangifer^  or  cervut  to- 
hold  is  called  the  inboard  cargo,  in  ^Ustinction  randu§\  the  American  reindeer.    Of  this  ani- 
from  what  may  carried  on  deck.    The  person  mal  several  varieties  have  lately  been  recog- 
employed  by  merchants  to  take  charge  of  a  nized.    Concerning  the  reindeer  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray 
lading  and  to  dispose  of  it  is  called  a  supercargo,  observes  that  it  varies  exceedingly  in  size,    tk 
Cargo  is  also  a  Spanish  and  Italian  word.  the  British  museum  there  are  specimens  vary- 
CABHEIL,  £1tixnns  db,  a  Jesuit  missionary  ing  from  8  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  2  inches  at 
among  the  Huron  and  Iroquois  Indians  in  Can-  the  withers ;  but  that  distinction  is  very  trifling 
ada.    He  first  viated  these  tribes  in  1666,  ob-  in  comparison  to  what  really  exists.    Richard- 
tained  a  complete  mastery  of  their  languages,  son  observes  that  there  are  2  well-marked  pef- 
was  regarded  by  the  savages  both  as  a  saint  manent  varieties  of  caribou  that  inhabit  t^e 
and  man  of  genius.    The  date  of  his  death  tar  countries ;  one  of  them,  the  woodland  cari- 
is  unknown,  but  he  was  still  laboring  with  un-  bou,  confined  to  the  woody  and  more  southern 
diminished  activity,  though  with  little  success,  district,  and  the  other,  the  barren  ground  cari- 
in  1721,  when  Charlevoix  left  Canada.  bou,  retiring  to  the  woods  only  in  the  winter, 
CABIA,  an  ancient  country  situated  in  the  S.  but  pasmng  the  summer  on  the  coast  of  tlie 
W.  extremity  of  Asia  Minor,  separated  from  Arctic  ocean,  or  on  the  barren  grounds  so  often 
Phrygia  and  Lydia  by  the  mountains  Messogis  mentioned  in  his  work.    The  large  Siberian 
and  Uadmna  It  was  intersected  by  low  moun-  variety  is  ridden  on  by  the  Tnngusians,  and 
tain  chains,  which  ran  far  out  into  the  sea,  and  they  also  use  them  for  draughty  as  the  Lap- 
formed  several  spacious  bays.  Its  chief  river  was  landers  do  the  smaller  variety.    There  is  a 
the  Mflsander.  Tne  vidleys  between  its  mountain  large  variety  in  Newfoundland,  and  throughout 
chains  were  fertile,  produdng  com,  grapes,  oil,  the  British  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
and  figs.    The  Carians,  according  to  fierodotus,  Brunswick,  which  have  extraordinarily  large 
were  not  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  re-  and  heavy  horns.    It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Gray, 
g^on,  but  a  branch  of  the  Felasgic  race,  origi-  quoted  above,  that  the  horns  of  the  Newfound- 
nally  seated  in  the  islands  of  the  ^£g8Ban.  When  land  variety,  some  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Minos  had  formed  a  navy,  and  subdued  the  the  British  museum,  greatly  resemble  those  of 
JRgBiui  isles,  he  transplanted  them  to  Asia  Mi-  the  Siberian  animal;  but  Pallas  observes  that 
nor.    In  after  times  G^eek  colonies  repelled  the  the  American  species  differ  from  the  former  in 
Oarians  from  their  coasts,  and  built  cities  on  the  structure  of  the  hoof^  and  are  absolutely 
tbeir  promontories;  while  tiie  Lydian  kings,  American  animals.    The  tame  reindeer  of  the 
Al jattea  and  Ctgbsus,  subdued  the  inland  coun-  LapUmders  is,  according  to  Hoff berg,  at  the 
try.    On  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  mon-  end  of  his  back  an  ell  and  a  half  high,  and  his 
ftrohy,  the  Oarians  became  subject  to  tihePerrian  length,  from  horns  to  tail,  is  2  ells,  while 
yoke,  and  when  the  sceptre  of  the  Persian  was  ftom  the  navel  to  the  backbone  he  measures  f 
broksQ  they  passed  under  the  sway  of  Alexan-  of  an  eU.    If  these  ells  are  to  be  understood 
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as  meacmres  of  an  EngUah  yard,  the  estimate  the  lower  or  brow  antler,  and  loob  u  if  it 

ia  Immensely  exaggerated,  since  tne  animals  in  were  more  so  than  it  really  is,  from  the  dired 

the  English  zoological  mstitution,  and  else-  line  in  which  it  projeots,  instead  of  hdog  d»> 

where  ei^bited,  ao  not  approach  that  nze,  fleeted  downwaro.    The  forward  points  d  tlw 

which   is  folly  eanal   to  that  of  the  great  brow  antler,  the  snr-antler,  and  toe  npper  tipi 

American  deer,  called  elk  in  the  west,  the  wa-  or  extremities  of  the  whole,  are  is  neatilj  m 

Siti  of  the  Indians;  while  the  tme  reindeer  of  possible  in  a  right  line.    The  measorementof 

omestioation  does  not  exceed  the  English  red  a  medinm-sized  set  of  antlers,  from  Ne^imd- 

deer,  if  it  equals  it,  in  size.    On  casting  his  land,  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  Js  as  Jol* 

coat,  the  hair  of  the  reindeer  is  brownish  yd*  lows:  extreme  width  from  tip  to  tip,  1  foot 

low,  bnt,  as  the  dog  days  approach,  it  becomes  4i  inches;  len^  of  the  exterior  oarrttan, 

whiter,  nntil  it  is  at  last  almost  entirely  white ;  from  root  to  tip,  2  feet  SJ  inches ;  direct 

this,  it  mnst  be  obserred,  is  spoken  of  the  do-  height  28  inches ;    eirth  at  the  root  of  tbe 

mesticated  animal.    Bound  the  eye  the  color  is  antler  5i  inches ;  at  tne  insertion  of  the  upMr 

always  black.    The  longest  hair  is  under  the  prong 4 inches;  length  of  palmated brow antla 

neck.    The  mouth,  tail,  and  parts  near  the  11  inches,  breadth  8.inch68i,proce8e6s Tin ntm- 

latter,  are  white,  and  the  feet,  at  the  insertion  ber ;  length  of  the  sur-antler  12  inches,  hresdtb 

of  the  hoofl  are  surrounded  with  a  white  ring.  8  inchesuprocesses  8  in  number,  very  strong  sod 

The  hair  of  ^e  body  is  so  thick  that  the  skin  sharp.   Tne  prongs  of  the  upper  extremity  sn 

cannot  be  seen  when  it  is  put  aside,  for  it  stands  irregular,  one  antler  havins  8,  the  other  I 

erect,  as  in  other  animals  of  the  same  genua,  points.    The  caribou  haa  a  short  tail,  like  the 

but  is  much  thi(^er.    When  the  hair  is  cast,  it  scut  of  a  hare  or  rabbit,  and  entirely  differe&t 

does  not  come  away  with  the  root,  but  breaks  from  the  long  flag  of  the  red  deer  or  w^>'4 

at  the  base.    The  horns  are  cylindrical,  with  The  hoofs  have  an  immense  spread,  owing  to 

a  short  branch  behind,  compressed  at  the  top,  the  extension  of  the  deft  of  tne  hoof  throng 

and  palmated  with  many  segments,  beginning  the  cornet,  and  far  np  the  pastern  of  the  sol- 

to  curve  back  in  itiB  middle,  and  are  an  ell  and  mal,  which  gives  it,  when  running  over  soft 

a  quarter  long.    A  single  branch  sometimes,  snow,  or,  what  is  worse,  over'a  crusted  sarfaoe, 

but  seldom  two,  springs  from  each  horn  in  a  support  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  snow-shoe. 

fivnt,  very  near  the  base,  frequently  equalling  The  average  weight  of  the  woodland  cariboais 

the  lengUi  of  the  head,  compressed  at  the  top  from  250  to  800  lbs.,  that  of  the  barren  groonds 

and  branched.    The  distance  between  the  tips  caribou  from  90  to  180  lbs. ;  those  of  Spitzber- 

equals  the  length.    This  description,  both  of  gen  and  Melville  island  do  not  exceed  135  Ibi 

the  horns  and  colors,  differs  in  every  respect  The  reindeer  of  Norway  and  Sweden  are  diffiis* 

from  the  wild  caribou  of  North  America.    The  utive  as  compared  with  those  of  Finland  sn) 


ward  the  winter;  but  it  never  becomes  any  probably  appear,  on  further  investigation, this 

thing  approaching  to  white.    The  antlers  of  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  distinct  varieties 

the  woodland  caribou,  on  ri«ng  from  the  head,  of  this  curious  animal ;  as  it  is  whoUj  anoo- 

ourve  backward  and  then  forward  in  a  seg-  alous  that  the  domesticated  spedes  should  hsn 

ment  of,  perhaps,  the  6th  of  a  drde  for  about  fi&Ilen  off  in  size,  the  universal  tendency  oi 

half  their  length,  or  somewhat  less ;  then  curve  domestication  and  culture  being  to  increase  the 

backward  again,  and  again  forward,  making  in  dze  of  all  animals,  and  to  produce  diveraty  or 

the  upper  sweep  nearly  a  semicirde.    They  variegation  of  color. — ^The  reindeer  of  Lap«w» 

have  no  backward  brandi  or  spur  whatever,  in  domestication,  feeds  wholly  on  a  specitf  « 

except  one  short  point  dose  to  the  tip.    The  lichen,  peculiar  to  the  country  he  inhabits,  M 

mdn  branch  of  the  antiers  is  eylindricd,  much  which  he  roots  under  the  anew  with  hiB  nast, 

smoother  than  those  of  the  red  deer  or  wapiti,  after  the  fashion  of  swine.    He  will  eat  no  driei 

and  at  the  upper  extremity  has  2,  8,  or  4,  but  fodder,  unless  it  be,  perhaps,  the  river  hoi«t^ 

seldom  more  than  2,  sharp  cylindrical  spikes,  equiietum  ^uviatile.     To  the  Laplander  tht 

That,  however,  which  constitutes  the  main  dif-  reindeer  is  invaluable,  being  in  fa^t  his  ox,  ha 

ference  between  the  antiers  of  this  animal  and  sheep,  and  his  horse,  in  one  animal.    He  )> 

<^  the  tame  reindeer,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  of  too  valuable  to  kill,  in  general,  although  h^ 

the  deer  tribe,  is  this :  that  while  on  the  upper  ex-  meat  is  delicious ;  but  the  milk  of  the  herds  is  the 

tremities  of  the  horns  are  rounded  spikes,  the  principal  support  of  the  owner  and  his  UmJ\ 

lower  branches  are  broad  palmated  surfaces,  while,  as  an  animal  of  draught,  its  speed,  en- 

The  lower  of  these,  or  brow  antier,  which  is  durance,  and  its  particular  aoaptation  to  W- 

the  prindpal  defensive  wet^n  of  the  animal  elling  on  snow,  render  it  the  most  valoahle, 

curves  downward  over  the  eyea,  and  is  several  or  one  might  say  indiapexisable^  of  ^^'^f^^ 

inches  in  breadth,  with  many  sharp  spurs,  or  to  men  dwelling  in  the  high  froxen  1^^^ 

points,  round  the  lower  border.    The  second.  The  ordinary  weight  drawn  oy  this  ^^^^^^ 

or  superior  process,  whidi  shoots  horizontally  animal  is  240  lbs.,  but  he  can  travel  with  dOa 

forward  from  the  point  where  the  two  curve-  Their  speed  would  be  incredible  if  it  were  m 

tnree  of  the  main  antier  meet,  is  longer  than  attested  beyond  the  posdbility  of  doabL   is 
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araoeof  8  in  light  dedges,  started  by  Pictet  in  ed«  Its  milky  Juice  forms  a  cosmetic,  aod  also 
1769.  when  he  went  north  to  observe  the  tran*  keeps  worms  away  from  the  tree.  The  leaves 
6it  or  VenoB,  the  Ist  performed  8,089  feet  Sff^  are  employed  as  a  sabstitate  for  soap,  and  ropes 
inches  in  2  minntes,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  and  webs  are  prepared  from  the  bark.  It  is 
19  miles  in  the  honr;  the  2d  went  over  the  said,  also,  that  the  flesh  of  animals  which  are 
ground  in  8  minutes,  and  the  8d  in  8  minutes  fed  upon  the  papaw  is  peculiarly  tender. 
and  26  aeoonda.  The  endurance,  however,  of  OARIONAJ^O,  a  town  of  Piedmout^  remark- 
the  reindeer  exceeds  its  speed,  which  has  been  able  for  its  manafactures  of  silk  twist  and  con- 
easily  outdone  by  the  American  trotting  horse,  fectionery.  Carignano  gives  the  title  of  prince 
It  is  not  unusual,  it  is  credibly  recorded,  for  the  to  the  present  royal  house  of  Savoy.  Pop. 
reindeer  to  do  journeys  of  150  miles  in  19  hours;  7,878. 

and  the  portrait  of  one  is  preserved  in  the  palace  OARILLO,  Bbaulio,  a  Oosta  Rica  states- 

of  Drotmgholm,  in  Sweden,  which  performed  man,  bom  in  1800  at  Oartago,  was  aasaasinat- 

800  miles  in  4S  hours,  conv^ing  an  officer  ed  in  1846.    He  was  a  member  of  the  federal 

with  important  despatches,  and  dropped  dead  oongreas  of  Centrd  America,  and  afterward 

when  the  astonishing  feat  was  accomplished*  elected  governor  of  Oosta  Rica,  of  which  state 

—To  the  natives  of  North  America,  the  reindeer  from  1888  to  1842  he  was  dictator.    His  ^o- 

is  known  ooly  as  an  animal  of  chase,  but  it  is  tatorship,  although  absolute,  was  of  ad  van- 

a  most  important  one ;  there  is  hardly  a  part  of  tage  to  Oosta  Rica ;  for  while  he  repressed  sJl 

the  animal  which  is  not  made  available  to  some  revolutionary  tendencies  with  a  strong  hand, 

useful  purpose.    Olothing  made  of  the  skin  is,  he  devoted  the  energies  of  an  active  mind  to 

aoGordmg  to  Dr.  Richardson,  so  impervious  to  the  advancement  of  the  material  interests  of 

the  cold,  that,  with  the  addition  ox  a  blanket  the  state.    He  acytisted  its  foreign  debt,  built 

of  the  same  material,  any  one  so  clothed  may  roads  and  bridges,  and  above  all,  introduced 

bivooao  on  the  snow  wiUi  safety,  in  the  most  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  which  has  now  become 

intense  cold  of  an  arctic  winter's  night    The  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  and  has  raised 

venison,  when  in  high  condition,  has  several  it  from  the  poorest  to  be  the  richest  state  of 

inches  of  &t  on  the  haunches  (a  state  of  things  Oentral  America.     As  dictator,  Oarillo   dia- 

veiy  unusual  in  the  American  deer,  eerwu  Vir^  penaed  with  ministers  of  state,  transacting  all 

ginianuB^  which,  although  a  highly  flavored  of  its  public  affiurs  in  person,  with  only  the 

meat,  is  usually  lean  and  dry),  and  is  said  assistance  of  his  wife. 

to  eqatl  the  venison  of  the  best  fallow  deer  of  OARIMATA,  an  island  of  the  Malay  arohi- 
tbe  English  parks.    The  geographical  range  of  pelago^  lying  off  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Borneo. 
the  caribou  is  over  all  the  northern  parts  of  £u-  its  N.  extremity  is  in  lat.  1"*  88'  S.,  long.  108^ 
rope,  Africa,  and  America ;  and  it  is  observed  49'  K ;  area  158  sq.  m.    It  has  no  permanent 
by  Mr.  Bennet,  that  they  are  spread  abundantly  population,  but  is  resorted  to  by  the  B^aos  or 
over  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  arotio  re-  J£alay  sea  gypsies,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
gions,  and  neighboring  countries,  extending  in  tripang,  tortoise  shell,  and  edible  birds*  nests. 
&e  new  continent  to  a  much  lower  latitude  than  It  has  several  prominent  mountain  peaks,  one 
in  the  old,  and  passing  still  further  south  on  all  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Between 
the  prindpal  mountain  chains.    In  America  the  this  island  and  Billiton  is  the  Oarlmata  passage, 
southern  limit  of  the  reindeer  appears  to  be  a  route  for  large  ships  during  the  S.E.  monsoon, 
about  the  parallel  of  Quebec,  across  the  whole  OARDiON,  Gbbat  and  Littlb,  2  islands  of 
continent ;  but  Uie  animal  is  most  abundant  be-  the  Malay  archipelago,  situated  at  the  £.  ex- 
tween  63''  and  66^*  K.  lat    It  has  been  found,  tremity  of  the  straits  of  Malacca,  a  few  m.  S. 
but  this  is  probably  accidental,  in  that  singular  of  Singapore.    The  larger  has  area  72  sq.  nu, 
mountain  region  known  as  the  Adirondac  High-  the  snuJler  about  6  sq.  m. ;  the  former  has  a 
lands,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  state  of  scanty  population  of  about  600  Malay  fisher- 
New  York,  within  60  miles  of  Albany.  men,  and  the  latter  is  uninhabited.     Both 
CABIBS,  or  OAioBBBEa,  an  aboriginal  tribe  islands  have  a  very  sterile  soil ;  but  are  sup- 
of  South  America,  originally  in  possession  of  posed  to  be  rich  in  tin  ore,  some  fine  specimens 
the  smaller  West  India  islands  between  Porto  of  which  have  been  recently  found  upon  Little 
Rico  and  the  gulf  of  Faria.    They  were  com-  Oarimon.    According  to  stipulations  in  the  con* 
pelled  to  leave  the  islands  after  the  arrii^  of  vention  of  1824  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  £urop<»uis.    A  small  nmnberof  them  are  Holland,  the  Dutch  claim  paramount  sovereign^ 
still  found  in  Trinidad,  Dominica,  and  St  Yin-  over  these  islands. 

cent.    The  race  is  also  found  on  the  shores  of  OARINI,  a  Sicilian  town,  pop.  7,000,  in  the 

€?entral  America  and  on  the  South  American  province  of  Palermo,  and  12  m.  W.  of  that  city. 

continent,  along  the  lower  Orinoco  and  the  It  is  beantifully  situated  on  a  small  river  of  the 

CarooL  same  name,  and  has  a  fine  old  Qothio  castle. 

C ARIGA,  a  remarkable  tree  found  in  the  tor-  Near  Oarini  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Hy ccara, 

rid  regions  of  America  and  Asia,  and  chiased  the  birth-place  of  the  courtesan  Lais, 

in  the  natural  £unily  of  the  eucurHtacea,    It  OARINTHIA,  or  Ej^ofTHXV,  a  small  duchy 

grows  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  and  bears  a  vel-  of  Austria,  forming  part  of  the  government  of 

low  melon-like  fruit  called  the  papaw,  wUch  is  Laybach,  in  the  kingdom  of  luyria.    It  is  a 

eaten  with  sugar  or  salt  and  either  raw  or  cook-  mountainous  tract  of  country,  divided  since 
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1849  into  7  oiroles.    Elagenfnrth  is  the  capital,  Fitzosbome,  ocoapies   aa  eminence  opponto 

where  the  diet  of  Oarinthia  is  held,  which  is  the  castle.    Theprioiychturchisnowparocfaiii, 

composed  of  80  members.    The  Drave  is  its  and  the  other  remuning  portions  are  occnpied 

princioal  river,  and  the  Elagenfnrth  or  WOrth-  aa   sheds  and    stables.     The  village  hjs  to 

bee   the  only  conaderable  lake.     There  are  infant  school  and  several  chapels  for  ^sBciit* 

some  mannfactnres,  and  there  is  a  consider-  ers.    The  parish  contains  infantiy  bsrracfa,  t 

able  trade  in  grain  and  cattle  in  Oarinthia,  but  honse  of  indostrr  for  the  whole  island,  a  wdK 

the  principal  wealth  of  the  country  is  min-  arranged  juvenile  reformatory,  and  some Itrge 

eral,  the  great  lead  mines  of  Austria  being  lo-  com  mills  on  the  Medina  river, 

cated  here.    Area,  8,984  sq.  m.    Pop.  846,150,  CARISSIMI,  GiovAinn  Guoomo,  an  Itilkn 

of  whom  18,000  are  Protestants,  and  the  rest  composer,  bom  at  Venice  in  1682,  died  it  i 

Catholics.  very  advanced  age.    He  was  living  in  1671. 

OABINUS,  Mabous  Attbeuus,  the  elder  of  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  director  of  the 

the  2  sons  of  the  Roman  emperor  Cams,  who  pontifical  chapel  at  Rome,  and  at  bis  death  fell 

conjointly   succeeded    to  the  throne  on  the  an  enormous  number  of  compontions,  oonas-     j 

death  of  their  father,  A.  D.  284.    His  brother  ing  mostlv  of  oratorios,  maffies,  and  cantiUi, 

was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  on  his  but  a  amaU  proportion  of  which  were  ever  pab* 

return   from  the  East,   and  Oarinus,  ruling  Bshed.    We  are  indebted  to  Oarisrimi  for  or* 

alone,  became  one  of  the  most  profli^te  and  ohestral    accompaniments   to    sacred  mwc^ 

crael  of  the  Roman  emperors.     The  soldiers  and  for  great  improvements  in  the  redtatire 

having  rebelled,  and  proclaimed  Diocletian,  He  was  ^so  one  of  the  first  to  write  canUtn 

Carinus   collected   the  troops   that   were  in  His  melodies  are  distinguished  by  grace  ud 

Italy  and  marched   into  Mossia  to  meet  Dio-  BpiTit^  and  his  harmony  is  wonderMy  efliMtiH 

detian,   and    quell  the   revolt.     A   decisive  His  style,  perfected  by  his  pupils,  Boonoiieiiii 

battle  was  fought  near  Margus,  in  which  Cari-  Bassani,  and    Scarlatti,   is    conaiderGd   tba 

nus  gained  the  victory,  but  in  the  moment  of  foundation  of  the  music  of  the  18th  centorj.       | 

triumph  he  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  officers,  CARLEE,  or  KartiKII,  a  vUlaoe  of  I^dAo-     J 

whom  the  vices  of  the  emperor  had  outraged.  stan,  in  the  coUectorate  of  Poonah,  preddcocy    { 

CARIPE,atownand  valleyof  yenezuehi,in  of  Bombay,  40  m.  £.  of  Bombay,    histms^-    • 

South  America,  40  m.  S.  E.  from  Gumana.  The  able  for  a  Buddhist  cave-temple,  hewn  froo 

valley  is  noted  for  a  cavern  frequented  by  a  the  &ce  of  a  precipice,  about  f  of  the  vif    . 

species  of  night-hawk  (eaprmulgtui)^  the  young  up  a  steep  hUl,  which  rises  800  feet  above    ^ 

of  which  are  annually  destroyed  in  great  num-  the  plain.    A  noble  arch  roana  the  entrsaoeto 

hers  for  the  sake  of  their  tat,  of  which  excellent  the  excavation,  and  on  each  aide  of  the  door  is 

oil  is  made.    The  cave  is  of  limestone  forma-  a  screen  work,  covered  with  naked  mile  lad 

tion,  2,800  feet  deep,  and  for  some  distance  60  female  figures  carved  in  alto-riUeva   lafrot 

to  70  feet  high.    Humboldt  vidted  and  de-  are  8  lions  placed  back  to  back,  on  the  topofi 

scribed  this  cavern.    The  town  is  the  principal  pillar ;  around  the  portico  are  several  well  en- 

station  of  the  Chayme  Indian  missions.  cuted  figures  of  elephants  of  great  aix^  ^ 

OARISBROOKE,    an   agricultural  village,  surmounted  by  a  mohout  and  a  howdak,  eoo* 

once  a  thriving  market  town,  of  the  isle  or  taining  2  persons.    The  length  of  the  teaipb|( 

Wight,  CO.  of  Southampton,  Ebigland,  situated  180  feet,  and  its  width  40  feet    It  baa  a  donbk 

at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  near  the  centre  of  the  row   of   sculptured  pillaia,  terminatiDg  ia  * 

island,  in  a  parish  of  its  own  name,  1^  m.  S.  semicircle,  and  with  its  high  arched  roo(  is  atf     , 

of  Newport.    Pop.  of  parish  in  1851,  6,712.  unlike  the  interior  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  >>r     ; 

Under  the  independent  lords  of  Wight  it  was  it  are  several  smaller  excavations^  Bppir<^ 

the  capital  of  the  island,  and  afterward  became  ly  intended  as  cells  for  monks  or  hernitt 

the  residence  of  the  governor,  who  occupied  a  These  are  much  dilapidated,  but  the  ^^^^l^ 

handsome  mansion  within  the  precincts  of  a  in  good  preservation.  Theonly  olyectofdeTD^ 

ruined  castle  of  great  antiquity,  crowning  the  tion  to  be  seen  is  the  mystical  cbatuh  ff 

hill  back  of  the  village.    This  castle  is  supposed  umbrella.                                                ^ 

to  have  been  founded  before  the  Roman  inva-  OARUSK,  Eiolu.  Sohmtot,  a  Swedish  sow- 

sion ;  was  taken  by  Gerdic,  the  Saxon,  in  580 ;  ist,  bom  in  Stockhokn,  1810.  Her  first  xnarnii* 

enlarged  by  WUliam  Fitzoabome,  a  relative  of  was  not  a  happy  one.    In  1841  sha  was  ouzr*^ 

William   Uie   Conqueror,   and   first  lord   of  to  her  second  husband,  6.  Oarleo,  a  poet  av 

Wight,  in  the  11th  century,  and  after  many  novelist.    She  was  28  years  old  when  aha  pe^ 

additions  completed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  lished  her  first  novel,  ''Waldemar  ^1^  ,  T 

when  it  covered  an  area  of  20  acres.    It  was  1851,  an  interval  of  only  13  years,  abe  had  ar 

the  place  of  confinement  of  Charles  I.  after  ready  published  her  22d  work,  each  ^^^: 

his   removal   from   Hampton   Court,    and   a  volumes.   Her  subiecta are  usually  aelactedfl^ 

window  is  pointed  out  by  which  the  royal  thelowerranksof  society,  and  her  daaoj»«* 

captive  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  escape,  are  mwe  nearly  transcripts  of  real  fife thaQ«* 

Aner  his  execution  it  became  the  prison  of  his  forts  of  the  imagination.    Some  ^  j^  J[?2 

2  youngest  children,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  have  been  translated  into  English,  and  poovMu 

the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  latter  of  whom  died  in  this  oountry.                                      _ 

here.    A  ruined  Cistercian  priory,  founded  by  CARLETOK,  an  eastern  county  ct  im 
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Canada;  area  898  sq.  m. ;  pop.  81,897.     It  is  Kentacky  in  1790,  died  Feb.  2,  1862.     He 

travereed  by  a  railroad  extending  from  Prescott  removed  to   Illinois  in   1813,   and   gradoal* 

on  the  St  Lawrrace  to  Bytown  on  the  Ottawa.  \j  accumulated  wealth,  and  became  known 

OARLETON,  Sm  Gut,  Lord  Dorchester,  a  and  respected  among  the  scattered  popnlation 

British  general,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1724,  died  in  aboat  bun.    He  was  elected  goremor  in  1888, 

1806.   He  (Hgtingoiahed  himself  at  the  sieges  and  retuned  that  office  for  4  years,  daring  a 

of  LoQisbiirgy  Qnebec,  and  Belle  Isle,  and  was  period  of  nnnsoal  and  violent  political  ezcite- 

woonded  in  1762,  at  the  siege  of  Havana.    In  ment.  Illinois,  having  engaged  largely  in  inter- 

1772  he^  was  made  governor  of  Qnebec.    On  nal  improvements,  snfiered  severdy  from  the 

the  nomination  of  Bni^j^yne  to  the  command,  commerdal  reviilsion  which  was  then  paralyz- 

he  threw  op  his  commission,  bat  was  appointed  log  the  whole  ooontoy.    She  was  mnch  in  debt, 

the  same  year  lientenant-general,  and  succeeded  and  had  within  her  borders  no  specie,  and  no 

SirHenryQintonasoommander'in-chief  inthe  available  means  of  payment.    The  discussion 

American  colonies.  of  the  slaveiy  question,  toa  was  then  furious,  and 

CARLETOy,  WiLLXAii,  a  popular  writer  of  had  lust  led  to  the  tragic  death  of  £.  P.  Loveioy. 

Iriflh  stories,  bom  in  oo.  Tyrone,  1798.  A  peas-  At  the  same  time  the  Mormons  took  up  their 

ant's  son,  he  had  obtained  only  an  elementary  position  at  Nauvoo,  and  politicians  were  begin- 

edncation,  when  at  the  age  of  17  he  was  received  ning  those  movements  for  partisan  ends,  which 

by  a  relative,  a  priest  who  kept  a  boarding  school  seemed  likely  to  throw  the  state  into  anarchyv 

at  Glaaaloaghj  where  he  remained  2  vears.    He  and  which  ended  ere  long  in  the  violent  death  of 

went  to  Dimhn  with  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  the  Mormon  leader,    lliat  Gov.  Oarlin,  amid 

podcet,  and  after  stmggling  a  number  of  years  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  was  8  times  reelect- 

was  brought  into  notice  by  his  ^TVaits  and  ed  to  the  chief  magistracy,  aflTords  a  sure  indica- 

Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry.'*    This  was  fol-  tion  both  of  his  popularity  and  his  force  of  char^ 

lowed  by  other  works,  both  pathetic  and  hu-  acter. 

morooBL    Several  of  his  best  works  are  of  an  OARLINA,  a  name  given  to  a  common  genua 

anti-English  partisan  character.  of  the  thistle,  from  a  tradition  that  its  root  was 

CABLI,  GtovASNi  RnrALDo,  count,  an  Ital-  shown  by  an  angel  to  Oharlemagne,  as  a  remedy 

ian  economist  and  antiquary,  born  at  Capo  for  the  plague  which  prevailed  in  his  army. 

distria  in  April.  1720,  died  in  Milan,  Feb.  22,  The  carune  thistle  is  found  on  dry  sunny  hills 

1795.    In  1744  he  was  i^pointed  by  l^e  senate  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.    Several 

of  Venice  to  the  professorship  of  astronomy  species  of  it  are  mentioned  in  botany. 

and  navigation  in  the  university  of  Padua,  and  OAEIIKO,  Cablo  Antonio  Bxrtinazzi,  acel* 

placed  at  the  head  of  the  Venetian  navy.    Af-  ebrated  harlequin,  bom  at  Turin,  1718,  died  1788. 

ter  ably  discharging  the  duties  of  these  offices  He  entered  the  Sardinian  army  at  an  early  age, 

for  7  years,  he  resigned  them  in  order  to  devote  bat  at  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  an  officer. 

himself  entirely  to  his  f&vorite  studies.    In  1754 .  he  quitted  the  service,  and  taught  fencing  and 

he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work  dancing.  His  favorite  occupation,  however,  waa 

on  political  eoonomv,  I>ell6  monete,  e  ddP  in^  playing  comedy  with  his  pupHs,  and  his  success 

ttUutione  dsOe  ucau  d^ItdHoj  in  7  large  vols,  m  it  suggested  the  idea  of  making  it  a  profession. 

4to.     In    1705   Leopold,   duke   of  Tuscany,  Atthis  time  the  hariequin  of  theBdogna  theatre 

placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  public  ran  away  from  his  creditors,  leaviiijg^  the  man* 

economy,  and  of  the  board  of  public  instrac-  ager  in  great  perplexity.    Bertinaza  undertook 

tion.    He  was,  however,  relieved  fh>m  the  labors  at  a  mementos  notice  to  act  in  his  place,  and  the 

appertaining  to  these  offices  several  years  before  pnblicdid  not  suspect  the  sabeiitution  until 

his  death,  though  still  retaining  the  emoln-  the  4th  performance.    His  success  in  Italy  was 

menta  accniing  fix>m  them.    Durins  the  leisure  so  great  tha^  in  1741,  he  was  invited  to  raris, 

which  the  generodty  of  his  patron  &US  afforded  and  sncoeeded  there.    He  had  a  remarkable 

liim,  he  completed  and  published  at  IGlan  in  5  fricnlty  of  dramatic  improvisations. 

vols.  4ta  his  AnUehiid  Italiehs,  a  work  on  OAltLISLE,  the  capital  of  Cumberland  co., 

the  literary  and  artistic  antiquities  of  his  conn-  Fa.,  on  1^  Oumberland  VaUey  railroad,  is 

tijy  which  haa  been  mnch  eulogized  by  Italian  a  handsome  town  situated  in  the  mat  lim^ 

<sritic8.  stone  vcJley  enclosed  between  the  £^ttatinny 

CARLI,  DsNiB,  a  Oatholic  missionary,  bora  and  South  mountaina.  The  surrounding  countiy 

in  Reggio,  ivas  sent  in  1666  to  Congo  by  the  is  levd,  productive,  and  highly  cultivated.   The 

oongregation  of  the  propaganda,  with  &ther  town  is  well  built,  with  wide  and  spadoua 

IGchel  Angelo  Quattani  and  14  other  friars,  streets,  a  public  square,  on  which  stand  the 

rheir  health  could  not  long  endure  the  heat  oounty  buudin^  and  publio  edifices  of  a  supe- 

3f  the  climate  and  the  fatigues  of  the  mis-  rior  order.    Dickinson  college,  in  this  plaoci 

non.    Oarii,  after  bearing  up  for  a  long  time  fbnnded  in  1788,  and  now  niraer  the  careof  the 

tgsinst  a  severe  malady,  was  obliged  to  return  Methodists^  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  flour* 

o  Eorope.     He  wrote  an  account  of  his  trav-  ishins  institntions  in  the  state.    There  are  11 

^Is,  whieh  was  translated  into  French,  En^h,  diurches,  4  newmper  offices,  a  town  hall, 

od  G«Ernuizu  market-house,  bank,  and  young  ladies*  seminary. 


CABLtl^  Thovus,  one  of  the  pioneers  in    Half  a  mile  mm  the  village  are  a  school  for 
lUnoiB,  and  a  governor  of  that  state,  bom  in    cavahy  practice, 


and  barn£kB  for  2,000  men, 
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buUt  in  1777,  chiefly  by  HesBian  troops  made  firom  the  British  crown.    From  1T60  to  1781, 

J>riBoners  at  Irenton.  Foor  miles  N.,  In  a  ral*  he  was  viceroy  of  Ireland,  afterward  beouM 
ey  of  the  Bine  moantidna,  are  Carlisle snlphnr  lordprivy  seal ;  in  1791* 92 opposed tiM polkj 
springs,  a  pleasant  summer  resort.  During  the  of  Pitt  in  resisting  the  aggresrionsc^  CstAitioe 
whiskey  insurrection,  in  1794,  Gen.  Wash-  U.  npon  Turkey ;  in  1792  he  abandoned  hii 
ington  had  his  head-quarters  at  OarlisleL  and  a  opposition  to  Pitt,  and  supported  the  wv 
few  years  previous  Mijor  Andr6  passed  some  against  the  French  republic.  HevMamnD 
time  here  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Pop.  in  1864^  partisan  c^  the  union  with  Ireland,  sod  op- 
about  6,000.  posed  the  enactment  of  the  com  laws  in  1815. 
OABLISLE  (anc.  LuguvaUio  or  Luau9dUum%  He  publidied  in  1801  the  *'  IVagediesand  Poem 
theconntytownof  Cumberland,  England;  pop.  of  Prederic,  Earl  of  Carlisle,'^  which  Bttw 
in  1851, 26,688 ;  800  miles  N.  K.  W.  of  London,  commends  in  the  ''  Hours  of  Idleneea,"  wldie 
byrailway.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Eden,  and  in^English  Bards  andBootohBeviewen^he 
is  a  handsome  town,  owing  to  the  improvementi  launches  a  sarcastic  oouolet  against  his  nobk 
of  late  years.  There  are  a  custom-house,  a  news-  nnde  and  guardian,  who  nad  in  the  meia  tine 
room,  a  market  and  a  handsome  railway  station,  offended  hun  b  v  rondng  to  introdnoo  him  to 
A  fine  6-arch  bridge  has  been  buUt  over  the  the  house  of  lords. — GioBoxWiixuicFiiiitti 
Eden.  There  are  several  institutions  for  benev-  Howabd,  7th  eari  of  Carlisle,  and  graodaooof 
olent  purposes.  The  cathedral  church  is  a  the  preceding,  bom  April  18, 1802,  beoame  eari 
structure  of  the  middle  ages,  not  remarkable  for  Got.  7, 1848,  previous  to  which,a8  Lord  Morpeth, 
aizeor  beantv.  There  are  4  other  chnrdiesi  he  had  travelled  extenslvely^  in  the  UnitedSlatii 
several  chapels,  an  endowed  grammar-school.  He  was  a  long  time  attach^  to  the  British  em- 
British,  national,  and  infant  scbools,  2  literary  bassy  at  St  Petersburg.  IntherefonDedhont 
institutions,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  library,  of  commons  he  represented  the  West  Btdiog  of 
and  a  savings  bank.  The  castle  was  built  by  Yorkshire,  and  nnder  the  Helboame  mioHt? 
the  INTormans  in  1092,  and  many  parts  of  it  are  in  was  secretary  of  state  for  Ireland.  In  1841  be 
excellent  preservation.  It  is  still  used  as  a  gar-  was  defeated  in  the  West  Biding  by  his  cooaff- 
risen  fortress.  The  city  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  vative  opponents.  In  1846.  under  the  tiamr 
England,  and  was  a  Roman  station.  Its  prox-  tration  of  Lord  John  Buseell,  he  was  apjxxntB^ 
imity  to  the  border  made  it  important  as  a  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests,  sod  chsb- 
military  station  in  the  border  wars  between  the  cellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  wii  tbe 
English  and  Scotch.  In  the  civil  wars  Car-  first  of  the  whiff  noblemen  of  the  ofBdil  dtf 
lisle  sided  with  the  king,  and  it  declared  for  the  to  give  in  his  acmesion  to  the  views  of  theio^ 
pretender  in  1746.  The  inhabitants  are  princi*  com  law  league.  In  1866  he  delivered  bete 
pally  employed  in  mannflsctories  of  cotton  goods  the  mechanics'  institute  at  Leeds  S  l<c^ 
^  and  ginghams,  founderies,  hat  fsotories,  and  dye  since  published  in  pamphlet  fonn,  on  the  li»i 
'  works.  It  is  connected  with  the  Solway  frith  and  writings  of  Pope,  and  on  the  United  Steta 
by  a  canal  which  gives  it  a  share  of  the  coastiuff  Previous  to  the  late  eastern  war,  he  node  s 
trade.  It  ^ves  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Howard  tour  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and^ubliabedb 
family,  and  is  a  bishop^ssee.  The  municipal  ''Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  waten."  ^ 
government  isadministwed  by  10  aldermen  and  the  acceanon  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  ^^}f 
&ir^  councillors.  It  returns  2  members  to  was  nominated  lord  lieutenant  of  Irels&d,v^ 
pariiament,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  poor-law  office  he  held  till  the  resignation  of  the  Fv* 
union.  merston  ministnr  in  1868.  A  work  frtm  bisp« 
CARLISLE,  Sib  Asthostt,  an  English  sur-  entitled  ''The  Second  Vision  of  Daniel"  «« 
geon  and  physiologist,  bom  at  Durham,  1768,  pnbUdied  in  July.  1868. 
died  in  1840.  He  was  surgeon  of  Westminster  CARLOCE,  a  kind  of  isinglass,  made  d^ 
hospital  for  47  years,  and  was  knighted  by  sturgeon's  bladder,  and  need  chiefly  for  dsntj- 
George  IV.  He  was  the  first  to  intrwluce  the  ing  wine.  It  is  imported  from  Bonis, 
practice  of  holding  public  consultations  in  cases  CABLOS,  Bon.  I.  Infsnte  of  Spain,  loi^ 
requiriuff  operation ;  and  also  to  substitute  the  Philip  H.,  bom  at  Yalladolidy  Jnlv  i.  1546,  a» 
stridghUbladed  amputating  knife  for  the  crooked  July  26, 1668,  in  prison  at  Mfldrid,  sod  ^ 
one  of  former  days.  His  chief  work  is  his  buried  in  the  nunnery  of  the  Domioiosa  tf^ 
^Essay  on  the  Disorders  of  Old  Age."  vent  El  BeaL  His  mother,  Maria  of  ^^^ 
CARLISLE,  FsxDBBioHowABD,  6th  earl  of;  a  died  4  days  after  having  given  ^^ 
British  statesman,  bora  in  May,  1748,  died  Sept  He  was  sickly,  and  as  he  grewiqs  ^'r' 
4, 1826.  In  the  house  of  peers  he  first  dis-  ject  to  violent  bursU  of  paasioo,  whiob  ^ 
tinguiflhed  himself  by  his  recommendation  of  fJEither  hoped  would  be  snbdued  ^M^  ^ 
oondliatory  measures  toward  the  American  pline  of  the  university  at  Aleak.  ^^"V^Jj!  ^ 
colonies.  He  was  one  <^  the  8  commissioners  proved  of  no  avail,  he  was  oonflSdersd  ^^^ 
appointed  by  George  lU.  to  visit  America,  and  the  throne,  and  in  1668  hia  ooosin^  m  tf^ 
endeavor  to  restore  peace.  Accompanied  by  dukes  Rudolf  and  Ernest,  weie  motatea  u 
Gov.  Johnstone  and  Mr.  Eden,  he  set  sail  in  his  stead  presumptive    heirs  to^  tno  ^h 


1778.    The  mission  was  unsuccessful  in  its  main    When  Alva  was  appointed  in  1667  ^] 
object,  owing  to  the  settled  determination  of   Planders— a  post  to  wUch  Don  Canoi  bw*' 
the  coionlsts  to  efi*ect  their  entire  separation    pired— theinfiEmte'sesasperatkNilsdhintepuo 
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tn  astult  upon  his  fkUier,  and  to  perpetrate  drO|  of  Spain^  and   mother  of  the    infante 
0B6  upon  hifl  node  Don  Joan,  in  oonaeqaence  Sebastian  of  PortogaL    III.  Oablos  Lina  Ma- 
ot  whieh  he  was  pat  under  arreat,  Jan.  18^  bia  Fudtastdo.  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of 
156Sf  and  sabaeqnentlytranaferred  to  the  prison  Don   Carlos   the   pretender,   bom   Jan.    81. 
where  he  died.    Hia  death  aa  well  aa  his  life  1818.    In  1846  he  left  Bonrges,  where  he  had 
ga?a  rise  to  many  confliotbug  mmora.    The  in-  remded  with  his  faUier,  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
ooopatibil]^  of  temper  between  a  rigid,  iron-  Kngiand  nnder  the  name  of  the  count  of  Monte- 
liesited  man  like  Don  Philip,  and  a  morbid,  moun.    In  April,  1849,  he  made  an  attempt  to 
impuhiTe  yonth  like  Don  Oarloa,  the  tact  that  introdnoe  himself  in  disffoise  into  Spain,  bat  he 
the  infinite  had  been  engaged  to  Elisabeth  of  was  arrested,  detained  nom  Aoril  6  to  ttie  10th 
Franoe^  who  sobseqnentty  became  hia  step-  in  the  dtadel  of  Peipignan,  ana  on  April  16  he 
mother,  his  aympathy  witii  the  reyolt  of  the  was  again  in  London.    On  Joly  10, 1850,  he 
Nethenandi^  and  his  hatred  of  Alva  and  the  married  Maria  Carolina  Ferdinanda^  a  sister  of 
other  mhiistaTs  of  hia  fkther,  all  conspired  to  the  present  king  Ferdinand  n.  of  Naples. 
invest  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  infSuite  with  a  CARLOVINGIANS^  or  Cabolingianb,  an 
halo  ci  romance,  which  has  been  poetically  iUastrioas  imperial  fiunfly  who,  daring  the  9th 
treated  by  AJfieri,  Campistron,  Otway,  and  and  10th  oentnriee,  gave  aoyereijo^  to  Ger- 
otbers,  and  above  all  by  bchiller.    IL  Carlos  many,  France^  and   Italy.     Their  origin  ia 
Kaba  Isnx>B,  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  traced  back  to  Amnlf  and  Pepin  of  Landen, 
son  of  King   CSiarles  IV^  bom  March  29,  2  powerful  Franldsh  lords  of  Anstraaia  in  the 
1788,  died  in  Trieste,  March  10,  1866.    Many  b^^innin^  of  the  7th  oentnry,  while  they  de- 
of  the  opponents  of  the  constitational  r6(pme  rived  their  name  from  Charles  Martel,  the  oon- 
which  VIS  restored  in  1820,  gathered  around  qneror  of  the  Siuracens  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
Don  GsrloSy  hoping  that,  after  &e  decease  of  his  m  788.    This  hero,  the  son  of  Pepin  of  Heristal, 
childhm  brother  Ferdinand  YIL,  he  would  was  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  his  house, 
asceod  the  throne.    Bat  these   hopes  were  Satisfied  with  the  titles  of  duke  of  the  Franks 
froatrited  by  Ferdinand's  marriage  with  Maria  and  mayor  of  the  palace,  under  the  weak  Mero- 
Christina,  imd  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Salic  vingian  kinss,  he  ruled  with  an  absolate  power 
law,  which  placed  Isabel  upon  the  throne,  the  Frankish  Idngdoma  of  Auatrasia,  Keustria, 
Id  1882,  when  Ferdinand  was  supposed  to  andBnij^dy.    Bis  son,  Pepin  the  Short,  con- 
be  on  the  eve  of  death,  the  Carlista  succeeded  fining  within  the  walls  of  a  convent  the  kst  of 
in  extorting  from  him  a  decree  reestablishing  those  kings.  Childeric  m.,  assumed  the  royal 
the  Salic  law,  and  thua  ezduding  Isabel ;  but  title,    and  nis  grandson,  Charles,   afterward 
he  recovered  hia  health,  and  the  firand  prao-  known  as  Charlemagne,  having  extended  hia 
tiled  upon  him  waa  immediately  redressed,  conquests  aa  flir  as  uie  Gariffliano  on  the  S., 
Iq  1688,  when  Ferdinand   died,  Don  Carloa  the  Oder  on  the  K,  and  the  Carpathian  moun- 
prodaiaied  himself  king.    Maria  Christina,  the  tains  and  the  Theiss  on  the  £.,  restored  the 
regent,  branded  him  as  a  rebel,  imd  concmded  western  Roman  empire,  and  consequently  styled 
vith  Britain,    France,  and  PortogaL  the   so-  himself  emperor.     This  Carlovingian  emi)ire, 
etUed  qnadmple  alliance,  the  practical  effect  of  consisting  of  a  motley  assemblage  of  nations 
which  waa    to  expel   Don  Carloa  and  Don  brouffht  together  by  cononest  and  decidedly 
Migpd,  the   ohunpiona  of  absolutism,  firom  hostile  to  each  other,  could  not  long  outlive  ita 
Spain  and  Portugal    On  July  1,  1884,  Don  founder;  itbeganindeed  to  totter  on  his  death, 
OiolaB  left  £ngland,  whither  he   had   fied,  and  then  gradnallv  fell  into  ruins.    Its  final  dis* 
and  imugi^ing  himself  into  Spain,  succeeded  in  ruption,  taking  place  in  888,  waa  followed  by 
kindling  a  civil  war  in  the  northern  provinces,  no  less  than  0  separate  kingdoma ;  the  most 
which  raged  for  aeveral  years,  Don  Carlos  elud*  important  of  which,  Ctormany,  France,  and 
IDS  the  vigllanoe  of  his  opponents  until  1889,  Italy,  continued  for  a  while  under  the  sway  of 
when  he  waa  compiled  to  leave  the  Spanish  the  deacendanta  of  Charlemagne.    We  subjoin 
territory  and  to  betake  hnnself  to   Imnoe^  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  of  this  feimily :  Empeb* 
where,  upon  his  refusal  to  renounce  hb  daims,  osa.    Charlemagne,  800-814;  Louis  the  Weak, 
he  waa,  by  order  of  the  French  ffovemment.  or  D^bonnaire,  814-840  ;  Ix>thaire,  840-866 ; 
detained  at  Bonrges.  The  decree  which  ordained  Louia  IL,  son  of  Lothaire,  866-676;   Charles 
his  perpetual  expukiim  from  Spain  was,  by  the  Bald  of  Fhince,  878-877;  Charles  the  Fat 
nnanimooa  vote,  confirmed  by  the  cortes  in  1886.  of  Germany,  877-887.    This  waa  the  last  of 
In  1846  he  adopted  the  name  of  count  of  Mo-  the  actual  emperors  <^  the  Carlovingian  dy- 
lina^abdicatedin&vorofhisddestsontiie  count  nasty;  but  several  princes,  most  of  them  in  tbe 
of  Montemolin,  and  on  reoeiviuff  permission  feminhie  line,  Guy  of  Spoleto,  Lambert,  Amulf 
to  leave  Franoe,  took  up  hia  abode  in  Austria,  of  Carinthia,  Louis  and  Berenger  of  Italy, 
--His  first  wife  waa  Maria  Francisca  de  Assis,  boasted  of  the  empty  title.— Enroa  ov  Geb- 
daaghter  of  Kmg  John  VI.  of  Portu^  who  bore  VAirr.    Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Weak  were 
him  8  aona,  Don  Carlos  in  1818,  E^n  Juan  Car-  followed  by  Louia  the  German,  840-876 ;  Louia 
loshi  182S,  and  Don  Fernando  in  1824.  His  2d  the  Younger  or  of  Saxony,  876-882 :  Charlea 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  1888,  and  who  surviv-  the  Fat,  882-^87;  Amulf  of  Carinthia,  887- 
ed  him,  is  Maria  Theresa,  infanta  of  Portugal  and  899 ;  Louis  the  Child,  899-911.    To  the  extinct 
prinoesB  of  Beira,  widow  of  the  in£Euite  Pe-  house  of  Cliarlemagne  those  of  Saxony  and 
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Franoonia  saooeeded. — E1NO0  ov  Fbakos.    The  plains  by  beds  of  mvel  and  cropping  out  h 

Oarloyingians  here  are  styled  the  2d  race  of  the  the  eminences  of  St  Leinster  and  tfaeBliok- 

Prankish  kings,  and  succeeded  the  Merovin-  stairs.    It  is  well  known  for  its  agneoltDnl 

fians ;  Pepin  &e  Short,  75^768 ;  Oharlemagne,  character  and  produce.    Oat  of  the  whole  ini 

68-814;    Louis   the  D6bonnaire,   814-840;  of  the  coonty  there  are  bat  81.000  aaraBH&ail- 

Oharles  the  Bald.  840-877;  Louis  the  Stam-  tivated,  and  cereals,  root^ana  green cropflm 

merer,  877-879 ;  Louis  in.  and  Oarloman,  879-  srown  luxuriantly.    The  nistory  of  the  ooontr 

884;   Oharles  the  Fat  of  Qennany,  884-688;  is,  from  its  central  position,  closely  ccnneotN 

Oharles  UL,  the  Simple,  898-928 ;  Louis  IV.,  with  that  of  the  English  conquest' and  tiie  Iriik 

D^Outremer  (ultramarinus),  986-9&i ;  Lothaire,  struggles  to  recover  their  mdependenoe.  h 

954-986 ;  Louis  Y.,  the  Ime,  986-987.    On  the  1798  Oarlow  was  the  seat  of  important  wm- 

death  of  this  prince,  Hugh  Oapet  was  elected  ments.    The  present  condition  of  the  poDoli- 

king  by  the  nation,  to  the  exdumon  of  the  law*  tion  is  much  improved  by  the  presence  and  et- 

fol  heir,  Oharles,  auke  of  LorraincL  the  undo  ample  of  tibe  proprietors,  and  the  oonseqiMDce 

of  Louis  y.    Hugh  was  the  head  of  the  8d  dy-  is  seen  in  the  akilfiil  and  productive  eoMntioa 

nasty,  called  after  him  Oapetians. — ^Kinqs  ot  of  the  land.    The  antaamties  are  the  crooiledii 

Italy.    Oharlemagne,  774-781 ;  Pepin,  his  son,  and  the  cathedral  at  Uld  Leig^din,  a  oasde  <f 

781-812 ;  Bernard,  812-818 ;  Louis  the  I>6bon-  the  Butlers  at  Olonmore^  in  fine  presemtkNi, 

naire  of  France,  818-820;  Lothaire.  820-866;  and  several  other  remains  in  various  pirti 

Louis  n.,  855-876;  Oharles  the  Bald  of  IVance,  of  the  county.    The  towns  are  Oariov,  Tot* 

875-877 ;  Oharles  the  Fat  of  Germany,  879-  low,  and  Bagnalstown.    There  are  69  natioDil 

881  ;    Guy  of  Spoleto,  881-888 ;    Berenger,  schools,  attended  by  6,900  pupils  of  both  sexflL 

888-894   and   906-924;    Lambeit,  894-900;  — Oablow,    a  parliamentary  boroagfa,  town, 

Louis,  900-906 ;  Hugh  of  Provence,  926-947;  parish,  and  capital  of  the  above-described  com- 

Lothaure,  945-960;  Berenger  IL  and  Adalbert,  ty,  66  m.  S.  W.  from  Dublin  by  railway;  pop. 

960-961.    On  the  death  of  Adalbert,  the  king-  of  borough,  10,292.    The  townissitnatedsttbe 

dom  of  Italy  was  united  by  Otho  the  Great  to  oonfluenoe  of  the  Barren  with  the  Bsrrov. 

the  German  empire.  The  principal  edifices  are  a  fine  conrt-hooN,! 

OABLOYITZ,  Oablovicz,  or  OABLoynzA,  a  saol,  a  narish  church,  a  Roman  Oalholic  catbe- 

military  frontier  town  or  captaincv  of  Austrian  oral  and  college,  2  nunneries,  a  lunatic  isylino, 

Slavonia,  pop.  about  6,800,  in  the  district  of  infirmaiy,  hospital,  woric-house,  bamcki^  isd 

Peterwardein,  with  a  catiiedral,  8  churches,  a  2  bridges.    There  are  several  diocesan  ind  ni- 

Greek  seminary,  a  lyceum,  a  Roman  Oatbolic  tional  schools.    The  population  are  hogelj  es- 

academy,  a  brisk  transit  trade  and  fisheries^  an  gaeed  in  the  provision  trade.    There  sn  str- 

extensive  export  trade  in  wormwood  and  wme,  erai  flour  mills,  and  it  is  an  important  nirbt 

the  quantity  of  the  latter  exported  in  some  for  agricultural  produce  of  the  county.  Tbt 

years  amounting  to  1,800,000  gallons.  The  great  castle,  of  which  the  remains  axe  still  exti^ 

wine  mountain  m  the  vicinity  of  Oarlovitz  yields  built  in  the  12th  century,  was  the  naeleoict 

the  best  and  strongest  qualities  of  Hungarian  the  town,  which  was  made  a  borough  in  1S06. 
wines.    The  Oarlovitz  red  wines  are  especiallv       0ARL8BAD,  a  Bohemian  town  within  711 

renowned.    Hie  town  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  m.  of  Prague,  famous  as  a  watering  pl'^^ 

archbifliiop — ^the  only  Greek  prelate  of  that  takes  its  name  from  the  emperor  OharieilVi 

rank  withm  the  Austrian  dominions.    A  peace  who,  in   the  nuddle   of  the  14th  centnj, 

was  concluded  here  in  1699,  for  Uie  term  of  waa  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  heiN 

26   jeaTBf  between  Austria,  PoUmd,  Russia,  power  of  the  springs,  and  whose  statue  idooi 

Yemce,   and  Turkey,  by  tne  mediation  ox  the  market  place.    If ext  to  Oharles  1^2^ 

England  and  the  Netnerlands.    By  the  terms  greatest  benefactor  of  the  townwasaSMvi 

of  this  treaty,  the  emperor  of  Austria  received  nobleman,  the  earl  of  Findlater  and  ^^^^^ 

Transylvania  and  Bacska;  Russia,  Axof;  Po-  who  laid  out  some  l^^antiful  park&   ^^ 

land  received  back  Podolia,  the  Ukraine,  and  lisk  in  his  honor  waa  erected  in  a  beeo^ 

Kamieniec,  but  ceded  some  Moldavian  towns,  forest  a^ioining  the  town.    Excuraons  an  st- 

Venice  retained  the  Morea,  and  Turkey  re-  <iuent]y  made  to  this  spot  and  to  the  soitww- 

mained  in  possession  of  Temesvar.    During  ing  mountains.    Many  eminent  men,  aa  Haft- 

the    revolutionary   era    of    1848-*49,   Oarlo-  land,  Berzelins,   Friedrich  Hoffinsnn,  A^ 

vits  was  the  focus  of  the  Sendan  rebdlion  Werner,  and,  above  all,  Goethe,  hsTsJwtf 

against  Hungary,  and  the  theatre  of  colMon  frequenters  of  the  place.    The  chief  isgredkotf 

between  the  SeiVians  and  the  Magyars,  and  of  the  springs  are  sulphate  of  soda,  ^'^'Ij^^ 

at  a  later  period  between  the  Hungarians  and  of  soda,  and  common  salt ;  and  the  P'^''^ 

Austrians.  springs   are  the  Stmdel,  MfthlbronnsD,  su 

OARLOW  (anc.  Caiherlogh\  a  county  in  the  Schlossbrunnen,  having  respectively  a  tempos 

~      nd ;  area,  846  sq.  m. ;  ature  of  165^  188^  14T^  and  181*  f.J» 


province  of  Leinster,  Irelanu , ^ ^. ,  ^^  , ,  — .  , ^ 

Sop.  in  1851,  68,075.    It  is  level  except  on  the  waters  are  efficacious  in  liver  sad  jpyg 

.,  where  the  Blaokstairs  and  Mt.  Leinster  diseases,  and  in  a  varie^of  other  compUuit^ 

ranges  give  a  rusged  character  to  the  district  After  toe  termination  of  the  Oarbbad  MiM 

The  rivers  are  the  Skney  and  the  Barrow,  many  of  the  visitors  resort  to  the  wato^oc 

Oarlow  is  of  granite  formation,  covered  in  the  Teputz,  Francensbad,  Ischl,  to.   fiino^  1^ 
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the  waters  <^  the  q>rings  are  exported  to  die-  line  between  Mannheim  andBasel;  pop.inl655, 

tant  plaoe&  without  being  deteriorated  by  the  '  25,160.    The  town  was  boilt  around  a  hunting 

Joomej.    In  1858,  a  new  spring  was  discovered  seat  erected  in  1715  by  Charles  William,  mar- 

bv  Dr.  Mannl,  oontaining  carbonic  and  phos-  grave  of  Baden,  whose  remains  are  interred  be- 

phatic  oxide  of  iron. — In  August,  1819,  a  min-  neath  the  pyramid  dedicated  to  his  memory  upon 

ttterial  congress  was  convened  at  Oarlsbad  by  the  market-place.  Oarlsruhe  was  designed  in  the 

the  Qerman  poweoa,  principally  with  a  view  of  form  of  an  extended  &n  round  the  grand-ducal 

crushing  the  sections  spirit  which  at  that  time  palace,  from  which,  as  a  centre,  82  public  ave- 

especially  manifested  itself  at  the  universities  nues  radiate,  17  of  which,  forming  the  principal 

and  among  the  turners.    The  assassination  of  streets,  have  been  built  on  both  sides.  The  new 

Kotzeboe  by  Sand  afforded  a  pretext  to  the  theatre  and  the  academy  are  tiie  finest  buildings 

German  governments  to  carry  out  their  long-  of  Oarlsruhe.   The  palace,  erected  in  1751  on  the 

cherished  designs;  and  by  the  decrees  pro-  site  of  the  old  structure,  presents  nothing  remark- 

mulgated   at   Carlsbad    on   Sept    20,    1819,  able  except  the  Bleythurm  (lead  tower),  whidi 

the  Borschenschaften,  or  political  unions  of  affords  a  fine  view  over  thedtyand  snrround- 

the  students,  were  declared  illegal,  the  press  ing  country.    Of  the  public  squares,  the  palace 

was  gagged,  and  other   stringent  restrictive  and  market  squares  are  l^e  most  beautifiiL   The 

measures  adc^ted.    On  April  2, 1848,  however,  educational  institutions  of  Oarlsruhe  are  remark- 

these  decrees,  as  far  as  they  had  been  approved  able,  especially  the  polytechnic  institute,  which  is 

by  the  Gennan  diet,  were  rescinded  oy  that  attended  by  many  pupils  from  distant  countries. 

body.  The  lyceum,  the  seminary  for  teachers,  the 

CARISBURG,  or  Kuilsbubo,  a   fortified  military   academy,  the    academy   of   deagn, 

town   in  Transylvania,   S.  of  Elauaenburg ;  painting,  and  engraving,  the  cabinet  of  nati^ 

pop.    about   12,000.     It  contains  many  fine  nistory,  the  ffallery  of  engravings,  the  grand- 

pnbJic  edifices,  among  which  the  citadel,  the  ducal  archieological  cabinet  andwat  ofmedsJs, 

palace  of  the  bishops  of  Transylvania,  the  the  court  library  with  80,000  volumes — ^all  these 

Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  and  the  gymnasium,  affoid  evidences  of  the  excellent  arrangements 

areparticularly  worthy  of  note.  A  considerable  which  exist  at  Oarlsruhe  for  the  promotion  of 

Eortiooof  the  inhabitants  consistB  of  Jews,  who  knowledge.    The  fine  public  parks  which  are 

ere  enjoy  peculiar  privileges.  thrown  open  to  the  people,  and  the  trees  planted 

CABIJSOBONA,  a  maritime  province   of  in  the  squares,  constitute  the  chief  beauties  of 

Sweden,  bounded  S.  and  £.  by  the  Baltic,  W.  by  the  place.    There  are  several  palaces  belong- 

ChriBtianatadt,  and  N.  and  N.  £.  by  the  prov-  ing  to  the  Baden  nobility,  and  not  less  than  90 

ince  of  WexiO  and  Kalmar;  area  1,185  sq.  m.;  public  buildings,  includinff  the  churches,  the 

pop.  in  1855, 111,255. — ^The  capital  of  the  above  mint,  the  school-houses,  the  hospitals,  &c.,  or 

province,  of  the  same  name,  stands  at  the  south-  about  1  public  building  for  every  880  inhabitants. 

em  extremity  of  Sweden,  on  5  small  islands,  Among  the  hospitals  is   one  endowed  with 

which  are  connected  with  each  other  and  with  |44,000  by  the  celebrated  London  tailor  Stultz, 

tbe  mainland  by  numerous  bridges,  and  is  the  who  was  a  native  of  Baden,  and  whose  munifi- 

principal  station  of  the  Swedish  navy.  The  town  cence  has  been  rewarded  by  the  grand  duke  wiUi 

is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  safe  and  capacious  the  title  of  baron.  Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants 

harbor,  which  has  everywhere  sufficient  depth  are  Protestants,  the  remainder  Catholics  and 

of  water  for  the  largest  vessels.    The  houses  Jews.  The  newProtestant  church,  built  in  1807, 

are  well  built,  though  wood  is  very  much  used  is  a  noble  Roman  structure.    The  synagogue  is 

in  their  construction.    Carlscrona  has  an  ex-  in  oriental  style,  and  Use  new  Catholic  church 

tensive    naval   arsenal   and  dockyard,    from  has  a  fine  portico  with  8  Ionic  pillars.  .  The 

irhich  it  is  separated  by  a  wall.    Its  principal  Carlffuhe  r^way  depot  is  a  rather  showy  but 

edifices    are  the   council-house,  the  pVefect^s  at  the  same  time  imposing  building,  and  has  a 

residenoe,  the  public  schools,  and  the  churches,  holiday  look,  as  if  peome  travelled  more  in 

Its  chief  manufactures  are  naval  equipments,  search  of  pleasure  than  of  business.  The  JKdrU' 

linen  dotlis,  tobacco,  and  refined  sugar.    As  ti^^  Zeitung  is  the  principal  newspaper  of 

tbe  ontport  of  Gothenburg,  it  carries  on  a  the  town. 

considerable  export  trade  in  metals,  potash,  CARLBTAD,  a  province  of  Sweden,  between 

and  other  Baltic  produce.    Pop.  in  1855,  IV  lat  59"^  and  61*^  N.,  and  Ion.  12"*  and  14''  80"  E., 

(18.  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Lake  Wener  and  the  prov- 

C ARU3H AMN,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  ince  of  Wenersborg,  on  the  W.  by  I^qrway,  and 

Sweden,  on  the  Baltic ;  pop.  in  1855,  5,214.  It  on  the  N.  and  £.  by  the  provinces  of  Oerbrd  and 

is  well  built,  has  a  small  but  secure  harbor,  a  Faelun ;  area,  abont  7,000  sq.  m.    The  popula- 

good  market-place,  a  town-house,  two  churches,  tion  has  increased  from  140,977  in  1815,  to  186,- 

nnmeroas  factories,  and  an  active  trade  in  iron,  788  in  1885^  and  282,521  in  1856.    The  prov- 

timben  potasb^itch,  and  tar.  ince  is  rich  m  iron,  copper,  and  lead  mines,  and 

CARLSRUBE,  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  thetradeinironisof  great  importance. — Oasl- 

of  Baddo,  and  of  the  circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  stad,  the  capital  of  tne  provmce,  stands  on  an 

on  an  elevated  plain  of  the  Hartz  Forest,  within  island  of  Lake  Wener,  160  m.  W.  of  Stockholm. 

6  m.  of  the  Rhine,  89  m.  of  Stuttgart,  and  an  Among  the  public  bimdings  are  a  cathedral,  a 

hour's  ride  of  Baden-Badeni  and  on  the  railway  college^  a  cabinet  of  natural  hiatoxy,  and  an  ob- 
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fiervatoiy.    The  exports  are  oopper,  iron,  coin^  1684  to  fhe  time  of  his  death  heoffioisftedai 

salt,  and  timber.  The  opening  of  uieGothaoanaL  preacher  and  professor  of  theology  in  Byd. 

winch  unites  the  lakes  of  Wener  and  Wetter  and  Oarlstadt  was  a  man  of  considerable  lfiinuB|, 

the  Baltic  with  the  Cattegat,  has  had  a  favora-  bnt  his  impnlsiTe  temperament  unfitted  bin  lot 

ble  effect  upon  the  commercial  actiyity  of  Oarl-  practical  affairs.    He  iiad  a  namerooB  bodj  of 

stad.     The  town  and  its  vicinitj  are  noted  followers  in  Germany,  who  were  denoodnifeed 

for  fine  advantages  fbr  fishing  and  shooting.  Carlstaddans  or  Baonunentariana.  Hsvastbe 

Pop.  in  1855,  4,128.  first  Protestant  divine  that  entered  into  tbe 

OABLSTADT,  Aitdrbab,  a  German  reformer,  nuptial  bonds, 
bom  at  Carlstadt,  in  Franconia,  about  1488,  died       OABLUEE,  a  mnnieipsl  borough  ind  jmiU 

in  Basel,  Dec.  25, 1541.    He  adopted  the  name  of  Scotland,  county  of  Lanark,  on  the  Gydt; 

of  his  native  town,  but  his  real  name  was  pop.  of  the  parish  in  1851,  6,288;  of  the  ton 

Bodenstein.     He  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  at  2,845.    There  is  a  handsome  churoh  here,  od 

Wittenberg,  was  appointed  professor  in  ^at  since  the  introduction  of  tiie  cotton  nunii&ebst 

university,  and  subsequently  advanced  to  the  the  j^ace  has  increased  rapidly.    The  btnb  of 

dignity  of  canon,  dean,  and  archdeacon.    From  the  Clyde  in  this  vicinity  are  lamousfcr  onbu^ 

the  very  commencement  of  the  reformation  he  some  of  which  are  of  vast  extent.  Thesotiqony 

was  one  of  its  firmest  and  most  zealous  adher-  M^or-Gen.  Boy,   and  the  sculptor  FoRHt. 

ents.  In  1519  he  held  a  controversy  at  Leipsio  were  natives  of  this  pariah, 
with  Ecldus  on  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  in       CABLTLE,  Jossfh  DA08B,anEnfl^«itt- 

whioh  he  proved  himself  so  dedded  an  anti^  tal  scholar,  bom  in  Carlisle  in  1759,  died  it    | 

idst  of  Catholicism,  thai  he  was  soon  after  ez«  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1804.    He  was  edc- 

communicated  by  the  pope.    This  severity  on  cated  at   Cambridge,    and  elected  fellov  d 

the  part  of  his  opponents,  and  his  own  a^dent  Queen's  college,  where  in  1794  he  was  i^ 

and  impulsive  temperament,  hurried  him  into  pointed  professor  of  Arabic.  He  was  afterwin 

a  course,  in  1521,  which  Luther  and  Melanch-  chaplain  to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople,  nd 

thon  severely  condemned.     He  entered  the  collected  there  valuable  Greek  and  Byriae  IISS. 

great  church  of  Wittenberg  at  the  head  of  He  projected  a  revised  edition  of  the  New  T» 

an  infuriated  multitude,  and  destroyed  the  cm-  tament  with  the  aid  of  these  MBS.,  but  did  not 

oifixes,  imasea,  and  altars  of  that  venerable  live  to  complete  hia  plan.    Hewasthosotkr 

fime.  He  rejected  the  title  of  doctor,  abandoned  of  a  translation  of  an  Arabic  history  of  IM; 

bis  professorship,  applied  himself  to  manual  a  volume  of  translations  of  Arabic  poetiylroiD 

labor,  and  afSrmed  that  learning  was  useless  to  the  earliest  times  to  the  eztinctionof  the  ouipbs: 

biblical  students,  who  ought  rather  to  toil  like  a  posthumous  volume  of  poems  deecriptiT^Qf 

him,  with  their  hands  than  waste  their  time  in  the  scenes  of  his  travels;  and  an  umbuilMl 

the  acquiffltion  of  unprofitable  knowledge.  Af-  edition  of  the  Arabic  Bible, 
ter  Luther^s  return  fh)m  the  Wartburg,  how-       CABLTLE,  Thomas,  a  British  author,  bonis 

ever,  the  old  order  of  things  was  restored  in  the  1795,  in  the  parish  of  Middlebie,  neir  the  bflo* 

church  of  Wittenberg,  but  Carlstadt  went  2  let  of  Ecdefechan,  in  Dumfrieashirs,  Bootiui 

years  afterward  (1624)  to  Orlaraunde,  a  small  His  father  was  a  small  farmer  of  tw  di^rkt    ;i 

town  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  where  he  ford-  and  his  mother  descended  firom  a  fimuly  d^    ii 

bly  took  posseesionof  the  pulpit,  creating  disor-  same  neighborhood,  both  being  reprenated  »    || 

der,  which  was  again  denounced  by  Luther.  Ex-  persons  of  extraordinary  native  sagacity  idiI    Ji 

polled  from  Baxonv,  he  brought  forward  the  force  of  character.    Hewas  the  eldest  of  their    | 

question  of  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  children,  and  received  the  best  part  of  hiscdB-    ) 

blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  avowing  him-  cation  at  home,  though  he  co^oyed,  bcsidfi,  tin    ^ 

self  the  antagonist  of  Luther,  and  defendmgthe  advantages  of  a  school  at  Annan,  *b^^'_^    j 

extreme  Protestant  view  of  tiiat  doctrine.  Sua-  university  at  Edinburgh.    At  school  he  fbrow     { 

pected  of  sympathizing  with  the  peasants'  war  the  acquaintance  of  Edward  Irving,  theo  iahi*    j 

in  Franconia.  he  continued  to  give  umbrage  to  16th  year,  and  on  a  visit  to  the  teacher,  ''fr^    1 

the  anthoritaes,  and  led  for  several  years  an  from  college,  with  prises,  high  character,  iv 

unsteady  nomadic  life,  until,  reduced  to  ex*  promise,'' and  fbll  of  *^Ih^  joy,  and  healtbn- 

treme  poverty,  he  appealed  to  Luther,  who  ness  without  end."  AsCarlylewssbutlitbcfe 

generously  granted  him  assistance  and  a  domi-  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extraordinary  iniBd  « 

oil  near  Wittenberg,  under  the  conditbn  that  Lrvins^   ^'opening  a  whole    woode^]aDd  « 

he  would  refrain  from  giving  utterance  to  hia  knowledge,''  exercised  apoweifiil  iniloencooB 

religious  opinions.  Having  quietly  spent  about  his  dawmng  Acuities.    He  has  left  a  record  « 

8  years  in  agricultural  and  commercial  oocupa*  it  in  the  b^utifU  and  touching  sketch  of  i^ 

tions,  he  again  came  forward  in  1528  widi  sev-  fiunous  prracher  which  he  oontnbaled  to  ''rn^ 

eral  violent  publications;  and  to  escape  from  ser's  Itfagasine"  in  1885,  wlien  the**  foal  u^ 

the  indignation  of  Luther,  against  whom  he  was  cean  draught  of  popidar  uyplanse  baring  a||^ 

believed  to  have  planned  conspirades,  he  betook  dened  his  intellect,  death  feD  upon  hie  d^ 

himself  to  Denmark,  East  Friesland,  Strasbourg^  eased  and  prematurely  aoed  bo^y."   **  ^^ 

and  finally  to  Z(iri<m,  where  he  waa  kindly  re-  Irving,"  he  says,  '*!  had  never  known  vhit 

ceived  and  assisted  by  Zwingli.    He  was  ap-  the  communion  ix  man  with  man  mesoa.  ntf 

pointed  archdeacon  in  the  latter  cily,  and  from  waa  the  freest|  brotherlleil^  bravesilNiinao  a>u 
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miDaereroune  in  contact  wUb:  Ioa]lliim,on  appeared  was  the  essay  on  Jean  Pan],  -whiok 
the  whole,  tiie  best  man  I  have  ever  found  in  was  followed  by  that  on  German  literatnre. 
thii  world,  or  now  hope  to  find.**    This  was  an  and  then  by  that  on  Barns.    These  alone,  had 
honorable  witness  of  friendship  at  a  time  when  he  pnt  his  name  to  them,  wonld  have  givea  him 
the  lepatation  of  Irving  had  fiiUen  under  the  a  first  rank  among  the  writers  of  English, 
world^  oontempt,  as  tluit  of  an  impostor  or  a  Their  prc^onnd  thonght  their  searching  analy- 
msdman.    At  coUese,  however,  Oarlyle  was  sis  of  character,  their  aeep  fountains  of  noble 
ehiefly  distingnished  for   his  attainments  in  sentiment,  their  sinewy  language,  and  their  ya- 
madiematics,  and  the  pursuit  which  he  proposed  lied  leandng^  stamped  the  autiior  as  not  only 
to  himself  was  the  Ohiistian  ministry.    But  he  one  of  the  great  thinkers,  but  as  one  of  the  most 
rummaged  the  college  libraries  in  the  search  of  eloquent  writers  of  his  age.    AU  the  while  he 
all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  made  himself  tar  was  en«kged  on  lesser  articles  for  the  ^£din- 
miliar,  as  few  young  men  have  done,  with  for-  burgh  Enpydopiedia,'*  among  which  those  on 
eip  IsnguagoB  and  the  old  English  literature.  Montaigne,  Montesquieu,  Pitt,  and  Nelson  are 
His  smmner  vacations  were  pa^ed  in  rambling  ascribed  to  him.    He  wrote  also  for  the  ^^For- 
among  the  hiUa  «id  moors  of  his  native  land,  eign  Quarterly,"  and  for  the  magazines.    In  the 
For  2  years  after  leaving  college,  about  1880,  he  intervals  of  Idsnre,  a  run  over  to  Edinburgh 
occupied  himsidf  in  tfto^ing  in  the  fiunily  of  Mr.  brou^t  him  into  contact  with  Wilson,  Jeffrey, 
Charles  Boiler,  when  hebeceone  convinced  that  and  other  literary  celebrities,  whose  conversa- 
not  the  ministry,  but  general  literature  was  his  tion,  doubtless,  recreated  and  quickened  his 
true  vocation.     His  fint  work  was  a  translation  spirits,  as  well  as  his  mind.    In  the  course  of 
of  Legeodre^s  ** Geometry,"  to  which  he  pre-  tne  years  1888-'84|  he  published  in  ^'Eraser" 
fixed  an  *^ Essay  on  Proportion;  *'  and  the  next  the  most  peculiar  and  remarkable  of  all  his 
the  **Life  of  Schiller,"  the  beantifhl  prose,  fine  works, — the  quaint,  the  whimsica],  the  pro- 
eritietsm,  and  manly  sentiment  of  which  must  found,  the  humorous,  and  the  poetic  ^  Sartor  Re- 
have  convinced  his  friends  that  he  had  rightly  aartus,**  in  which  he  seems  to  have  poured  all  ^e 
chosen  his  calling.    It  was  originaUv  published  accumulated  treasures  of  his  mind  and  heart 
in  the  ''London  Magazine "  for  1823-M:,  to  which  Under  the  eccentric  guise  of  a  vagabond  Ger^ 
Hazlitt,  Hood,  Lamb,  De  Quincey,  and  Allan  man  philosopher,  and  on  the  homely  topic  of 
Oonningham  were  contributors.    At  the  same  the   philosophy   of  dothes,  he   has  brought 
time  a  translation  of  Goethe's  Wilhelm  MeiiUr  together   much   of  the  deepest   speculation, 
appeared,  and  astooiBhed  the  critics  by  the  fa-  the   finest  poetry,  the  noblest   morals,  and 
cility  with  whic^  the  ease,  the  power,  and  the  the  wildest   humor  that  his  or  any  age  has 
grace  of  that  remarkable  work  nad  been  trans-  produced.     The  strange  conceits  of  it,  and 
ftued  into  another  tongue.    It  was  followed,,  in  the  barbaric  rudeness  of  the  style,  not  un- 
1827,  by  the  "Specimens  of  German  Romance,"  touched  with  more  than  barbaric  splendor, 
wherein  the  exquisite  tales  of  Tieck,  Jean  Paul,  repelled  the    booksellers   firom   it,   as  from 
KnsaoB,  and  Hoffmann  received  for  the  first  some  huge,  unknown  bomb-shell,  duffged  with 
time  an  adequate  English  dress.    He  had  becoi  aU  manner  of  oombustibles.    Nor  did  it  readily 
married  the  pxevioua  year  to  Miss  Welch,  a  find  a  public,  when  publidied,  but,  like  many 
lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox,  who  brought  to  other  new  thinfli,  hid  to  oreate  its  own  an- 
his  home  the  best  virtues  and  graces  of  the  es-  dience.    Since  then  it  haa  come  to  be  more  en- 
timable  Scottish  female  character.  Residing  for  thnsiasUcally  and  fitly  wpredated.    During  the 
aiittle  while  in  E^biu^h,  they  tiienremoved  to  negodationB  for  the  printing  of  "  Sartor,"  Mr. 
a  imdl  estate  at  Oraigenputtoch,  in  the  wildest  Oarlyle  removed  to  London  (1884),  and  has 
partof  Dumfrieadiire,  which  he  has  described  continued  to  reside  there  in  a  suburban  nei^ 
mac  earnest  and  poetic  a  spirit  in  a  letter  to  borhood  at  Ohelsea.    His  marked  originahty 
Goethe,  with  whom  his  translations  had  brought  won  him  many  admirers,  while  hb  geniat 
him  into  correepondence.    *' Our  residence,*'  he  ity  and  humor  made  him  many  friends;  and, 
^s,  *«  ia  not  in  the  town  itself;  but  16  miles  N.  from  the  publication  of  **  Sartor  *'  up  to  the  pres- 
W.  of  it,  among  the  granite  hiUs  and  black  mo-  ent  hour,  his  pen  haa  been  recognised  as  one  of 
nsM8  which  stretch  westward  through  Gallo-  the  great  powers  of  English  literature.    It  was 
way,  almost  to  the  Irish  sea.    In  this  wilderness  not^   however,   till  the  year  1887,  when  he 
of  lieath  and  rock,  our  estate  stands  forth,  a  brought  forth  the  "  French  Revolution,  a  Hia- 
greea  oasis,  a  tract  of  ploughed,  partly  enclosed,  tory,''  that  hia  name  was  attached  to  his  works, 
end  planted  ground,  where  com  ripens,  ana  and  he  became  known  beyond  a  select  and  in- 
trees  afford  a  shade,  although  surrounded  by  ner  cirde.    While  he  was  preparing  that  mar- 
sea-mewa  and  rough-woolled  sheep.'*    He  then  yellous  production,  it  is  said,  the  manuscript  of 
proceeds  to  paint  a  charmiuff  picture  of  rural  and  the  1st  volume  was  burnt,  and  he  was  oom- 
domestio  comfort    ''Piled  up  on  the  little  li-  polled  to  go  over  the  vast  field  of  reading  and 
brarv  table.''  he  does  not  forget  to  add,  *'  are  a  labor  whidi  it  embraced  anew.   Not  so  much  a 
whole  cart-load  of  French,  G<ainan.  American,  *' history" — as  it  sopposes  in  the  reader  a  con- 
and  Engliah  periodicals,  whatever  tney  may  be  stderable  familiarity  with  the  events  which  it 
worth.''    It  was  in  this  solitary,  but  aelightful  professes  to  portray-^as  a  grand  collection  of 
retreiVL  that  Mr.  Oarlyle  began  his  papers  for  nistorical  pictures,  painted  with  fire  and  dark- 
the  *'£dinbargh  Review,"  the  first  of  which  that  ness,  it  may  safuy  be  pronounced  the  most 
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laridlyviTid  and  fearful  presentation  of  tliatsta-  in  the  **  Westminster  Review/'  while  in  Mr. 

pendons  epoch  whidi  has  yet  been  made.     The  Bayne's  ^'  Christian  life,''  on  the  other  htnd^ 

most  animated  delineations  of  Thiers  are  tame  there  is  a  yehement  bnt  honest  sasaolt  umb 

beside  it^  and  tibie  most  brilliant  sketches  of  the  unevangelical  spirit  of  his  writings.  Bm 

Lamartine  mere  outlines  in  charcoal  and  chalk,  the  time  has  hardly  come  for  a  perf«ct  tod 

Bat  it  has  this  defeoti  that  the  philosophy  of  it  trathful  appreciation  of  his  genius,  and  of  in 

is  oontemptaons  and  mocking,  and  it  aepicts  influence  upon  the  moral  and  intellectoal  des- 

the  yaried  and  gigantic  characters  which  stalk  tiny  of  the  19th  century.    His  entire  og> 

across  the  scene,  not  so  much  as  responsible  nincanoe  has  not  yet  been  developed.    In  the 

and  living  morUls,  as  the  mere  mechanical  opinion  of  many,  he  has  given  a  new  torn 

implements  of  some  tremendons  and  irresistible  to  the  whole  of  En^h  thought  and  erii' 

destiny.    The  honor  of  collecting  the  **Mifr-  icism.    He  has  imparted  to  the  art  of  vrit- 

cellanies ''  of  1&.  Oarlyle  belongs  to  Mr.  B.  W.  ing  a  nobler    tone,    opened  it  to  a  wider 

Emerson,  of  Concord.    Mr.  Carlyle's  stndies  for  range,  infused  into   it   a  profonnder  splrH; 

the  ^  French  Bevolution"  deeply  interested  him  no   one   more  than  he    can  quicken  the  im- 

in  social  problems,  the  first  fruits  of  which  inter-  pulses  of  young  writers,  as  with  the  vmi 

est  appeared  in  the  *'  Chartism^'  of  1889.  It  was  of  a  trumpet — ^no  one  lead  them  to  richer  or 

his  first  dash  at  the  great  practical  questions  of  better  sources.     If  his  wild  and  oljtirgiiiory 

the  day,  which  showed  that,  althongh  he  had  not  manner  has  somewhat  corrupted  style,  his  lof^ 

considered  them  as  profoundly  or  as  honefully  and  suggestive  thought  has  stimulated  senti- 

as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  had  yet  laid  them  ment ;  if  his  scheme  of  philosophy  is  imperltet 

close  to  his  heart     They  were  interrupted  as  a  whole,  his  occasional  and  disoonoected 

for  a  time  by  a  series  of  lectures  which  he  yiews  are  full  of  grandeur,  of  beauty,  sod  d 

delivered  in  London  from  1887  to  1840,  to  nu-  truth ;  he  is  not  always  the  safe  guide,  bat  ii 

merous  and  excited  audiences,  on  "  German  always  an  invaluable  help :  and  though  oar  b^ 

Literature,"  the  "History  of  Literature,"  the  nevolent  feeling  are  repulsed  by  the  stern  lod 

^^Bevolutions  of  Modem  Europe,"  and  "  Heroes  remorseless  indifference  to  the  indiridoal  wtidi 

and  Hero-Wondiip,"  the  last  of  which  alone  has  shows  itself  in  his  later  works,  we  nuij  st21 

^us  far  been  published.    It  was  an  evidence  to  discover  beneath  the  incrustation  of  scorn  lod 

most  of  his  readers  of  two  things :  1,  that  the  callousness  which  has  grown  over  him  ft  nobk^ 

strangely  abrupt  and  tortuous  style,  which  was  fiery  souL 

perhaps  very  weU  adapted  to  the  peculiar  objects  CARMAGNOLA,  a  Sardinian  town,  po(k 
of  ^^  Sartor"  and  the  "  French  Revolution,"  was  about  18,000,  on  the  river  Mella,  in  the  pn^ 
now  a  chronic  malady  with  him;  and,  2,  inceof  Turin,  famous  for  its  extensive  trade n 
that  the  beautiful  reverence  for  eilent  inteilec-  silks  and  for  its  silk  fairs,  which  annually  take 
tual  force  which  marks  his  articles  on  Goethe,  place  in  June.  The  town  is  on  the  raOvftjUoe 
Bums,  Schiller,  dec.,  had  been  converted  into  between  Turin  and  Nice,  contains  several  fise 
a  worship  of  mere  force  of  will  and  strong  ani-  streets  and  public  squares,  6  churches,  2  eoo* 
mal  impulse.  The  tendency  to  this  snbstitu-  vents,  and  a  hospitaL 
tion  was  already  to  be  recc^^mzed  in  the  loud  CARMAGNOLA.  Fbakobsoo,  a  fiunooa  Ma- 
preference  for  Danton  and  Mirabean  in  the  dottiere^  whose  real  name  was  BuKone,  boa 
^French  Revolution"  to  Robespierre;  bnt  it  about  1890,  in  the  above-described  town  of 
was  made  more  obvious  still  in  tne  ^'Heroes,"  Carmagnola,  the  name  of  which  he  adopted, 
and-  in  his  next  work,  *^  Past  and  Present."  The  son  of  a  peasant,  he  was  a  herdsman  io  lis 
In  1845  he  edited,  as  they  had  never  before  youth ;  but  enlisting  in  the  service  of  the  dokt 
been  edited,  with  some  insight  into  the  grand  of  Milan  (Filippo  ICaria  YisoontiX  he  n^^ 
character  of  the  man,  the  *^  Letters  and  Speeches  rose  in  rank,  and  aided  his  master  in  npait- 
of  Oliver  Cromw^"  in  which  work  his  ingagreatpart  of  Lombardy,  andinextefi£ag 
literary  career  appears  to  have  culminated,  his  possessions.  The  dnke,  however,  became  ns- 
The  ^Latter-Day Pamphlets,"  which  appeared  pidous of  his  loyalty,  confiscated  his  proptftr, 
in  1850,  and  in  which  he  resumed  his  discus-  oast  his  wife  and  children  into  pruwo,  m 
rions  of  social  questions,  are  only  remarkable  banished  him ;  npon  which  CannagnoLi  entm 
foraviolentimitationof  himself^  and  not  of  his  the  service  of  the  republic  of  Yenioe^  frca 
better  sel£  The  ^^Life  of  John  Sterling,"  in  which  he  received  the  ^ypointment  of  gtotw* 
1851,  evinced  some  return  to  his  ancient  and  issimo.  He  wrested  Brescia  from  the  dobe  a 
genial  methods  both  of  expression  and  thought,  Ifilan,  and  entirely  routed  his  army  at  the 
but  the  subject  was  scarcely  large  cnonjiJi  to  battle  of  Maoalo  in  1427.  After  the  hattleba 
arouse  his  powers.  His  ^'Collected  Works"  released  his  prisoners,  which  was  fieqaeoUy 
were  published  in  London  in  1857-^58.  The  done  at  that  time  by  eondottmi,  but  inaurnig 
first  2  volumes  of  the  ^'Life  of  Frederic  the  the  suspicions  of  the  Venetian  senate  for  doing 
Great,"  of  Prussia,  to  which  he  had  been  de-  so,  and  hia  sabseqnent  mifitary  operatiooa  nc^ 
voted  for  sevend  years  past^  was  published  in  proving  successfbl,  he  was  re<»lled  to  Veu«^ 
Sept  1858.  A  ''Memoir  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  with  under  the  pretext  that  his  advice  was  seeded 
Passages  selected  from  his  Writings,"  was  pnb-  for  aflbirs  of  state,  placed  under  arrest,  aoew 
lished  by  Thomas  Ballantyne  in  1856.  He  has  of  treason,  pnt  to  the  tortuxe  and  beheaded, 
been  most  elaborately  oharaoterixed  in  an  article  May  8, 1488. 
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CARICAONOLE^  a  BOiiff  of  the  French  reign  now  about  700;  in  the  stricter,  about  1,200. 

offteiTor,  commencing  with  the  words:  There  are  90  conyents  of  Carmelite  nuns,  in 

MadamC  Veto  w9tHi  pnmU^  oa<^  of  wMch  the  number  is  restricted  to  21. 

each  stanza  ending  with :  ^°«  o^  ^^^^  convents  is  in  Baltimore,  having 

DcHM^  ta  OarfMonote,  ^^"^  transplanted  from  the  lower  counties  of 

VixeUwn^^^  Maryland,  where  it  was  founded  in  the  latter 

Dneamont  part  of  the  18th  century.    The  Carmelites  of 

—The  same  name  was  also  applied  to  the  revo-  Baltimore  formerly  kept  an  academy  for  youne 

Intionary  costume  worn  by  many  of  the  terror^  ladiee,  but  they  have  recently  given  it  up,  and 

ists.    It  is  further  applied  to   Savoyards  in  with  some  few  necessary  exceptions,  keep  the 

Paris,  who  are  supposed  to  have  emigrated  from  strict   rule  of  8t.  Teresa.     Notwithstanding 

Carmagnola;    and   the  same  town,  whether  their  austere  life,  it  is  remarkable  that  they 

Josdy  or  not,  is  also  supposed  to  be  in  some  generally  e^joy  good  healtib,  and  frequently 

maaner  associated  with  the  origin  of  the  two  attain  to  a  vexj  advanced  age. 

first-named  meanings  of  the  word.  OARMEB,  JOHAim  Hsinbioh  Kasimtb,  count, 

GARMEL,  a  range  of  limestone  hills  in  N.W.  a  Prussian  statesman,  born  at  Creuznach  in 

Palestine  terminaong  at  the  sea  by  thepromon-  1T21,  died  at  his  estate  of  Btltzen,  near  Glogau, 

tory  of  Mount  Carmdf.   Carmel  is  celel»«ted  for  in  1801,  celebrated  for  his  law  reforms,  which, 

the  fertili^  of  its  sides  and  slopes,  and  although  under  the  name  of  AUgemeinn  Zandreeht  (gen- 

cnltivadon  has  ceased,  enough  remains  in  ue  era!  civil  law),  became  the  new  Prussian  code 

timber,  the  wild  olive,  and  the  pasture,  to  bear  of  law,  ratified  by  IVederic  William  IL,  June 

out  its  ancimt  repute.    It  is  the  scene  of  some  1,1794. 

of  the  great  events  of  biblical  history,  and  was  CARMINE,  a  pigment  of  a  brilliant  scarlet 
the  retreat  of  the  prophet  Elijah  from  the  |^r-  color,  prepared  from  the  boiling  solution  of  coch- 
anny  of  Ahab  and  tiie  hate  of  Jezebel.    The  ineal  by  aading  alum  and  carbonate  of  potash  or 
brook  gjahonrnna  at  the  foot  of  OarmeL  soda,  and  boiling  for  a  few  minutes.  The  liquid  is 
OARMELTTES.  Mt.  Carmel  appears  to  have  strained,  and  aUowed  to  stand  for  some  time, 
been  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  Jewish  asoe-  when  the  combination  of  cochineal  and  alumina, 
ticS|  and  often  furnished  a  secure  and  solitary  called  oanmne,  is  deposited.  Oxide  of  tin  is  also 
retreat  to  the   prophets   Elijah   and   Elisha.  made  use  of  to  obtain  a  similar  precipitate.  The 
After  the  Christian  era,  hermits  were  fond  of  separation  of  the  precipitate  is  hastened  by  the 
fixing  themselves  in  the  same  region,  and  hence  use  of  some  albuminous  matter,  as  white  of  egg 
appears  to  have  sprung  up  among  me  Carmel-  or  fish-glue,  by  the  coagulation  of  which  me 
ilea  the  tradition  that  their  order  was  founded  carmine  ia  collected.    Several  processes  are  in 
by  the  prophet  Elijah  upon  Mt  CarmeL    The  use  for  the  preparation  of  the  most  beautiful 
most  trustworthv  historical  account  of  the  foun-  carmines.    That  made  by  Madame  Cenette  of 
dation  of  this  celebrated  order,  is  that  given  by  Amsterdam  is  said  to  be  of  so  brilliant  a  hue  as 
the  learned  BoUandists.    A  crusader  of  the  12m  to  be  almost  painfhl  to  the  eye.  It  is  thus  given 
century,  Berthold  of  Calabria^  made  a  vow  in  in  the  Annalea  de  Vinduatrie  :  Two  pounds  of 
the  heat  of  battle  to  embrace  a  monastic  life  if  the  finest  cochineal  in  powder  are  to  be  put  into 
he  obtained  the  victory ;  and  the  battle  being  a  vessel  containing  0  pailfnls  of  boiling  soft 
woo,  lulfiUed  his  vow  by  retiring  to  a  cave  on  water ;  and  the  boiling  is  to  be  continued  for 
Ht.  Carmel,  called  the  cave  of  the  prophet  2  hours,  when  8  ounces  of  pure  saltpetre,  and 
£Iijah.    He  was  accompanied  by  some  othersi  soon  after  4  ounces  of  binoxalate  of  potash, 
and  their  increasing  numbers  made  it  soon  ne-  are  to  be  added.    After  10  minutes  the  boiling 
oeaaary  to  build  a  monastery.    Berthold's  sue-  is  to  be  discontiauecL  and  the  liquor  is  allowed  to 
cesBor  obtained  a  rule  from  Albert^  patriarch  of  stand  for  4  hours.    It  is  then  to  be  drawn  off 
Jerusalem,  which  was  confirmed  by  Honorius  with  a  siphon  into  flat  glazed  dishes,  and  left 
nL  in  1224.    Under  Alanus,  their  6th  general,  for  8  weeks.    A  coating  of  mould  forms  upon 
the  Carmelites  migrated  to  Europe,  to  escape  the  surface,  which  is  to  be  nicely  removed  iir^ne 
from  the  persecution  of  the  Saracens,  and  a  piece ;  or  if  any  fragments  remain,  they  must 
modified  irile,  suited  to  the  western  cUmate  be  taken  out  with  the  greatest  care.  The  liquor 
and  manners,  was  adopted  and  approved  by  is  again  to  be  drawn  off  with  a  siphoUj  leaving  the 
Innocent  lY.     This  order,  whi<di  was  very  cake  of  carmine  in  the  dish,  when  it  is  to  be  care- 
severe,  extended  itself  widely,  and  gained  a  fodly  dried  in  a  dean  shady  place.— As  carmine  is 
high  reputation  in  Europe.    The  female  branch  desired  to  be  used  prindpaUy  as  rouge^  for  imitat- 
of  the  order  was  founded  by  F.  John  Soreth,  ing  the  soft  blush  upon  me  fairest  cheeks,  it  is  an 
in  the    16th  century.     In  process  of  time,  espedalobjecttoobtainitof  the  highest  degree 
great  relaxation  having  been  introduced  into  of  perfection;  and  so^elicate  are  the  processes 
the  rule,  St  Teresa,  and  St  John  of  the  Cross  of  the  French  that  the  result  is  affected  by  the 
(1562)  set  on  foot  in  Spain  a  reformation,  on  condition  of  the  weather,  and  the  best  carmine 
the  basis  of  the  original  rule  of  Albert,  as  mod-  is  only  made  on  bright  sunny  days.    Sir  Hum- 
ified hj  Innocent  iV.    This  resulted  iu  a  divi-  phry  Davy  relates  an  incident  of  an  English 
aion  of  the  order  into  2  branches — one  of  the  manufacturer  agreeing  to  pay  £1,000  to  a 
milder,  and  one  of  the  stricter,  observance.  The  Frenchman  for  the  secret  by  which  the  latter 
number  of  monks  in  the  milder  observance  is  made  so  superior  an  artide;  when  it  appeared 
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tbat  theonly  difference  in  the  two  modes  of  pre-  |  of  fhe  revenne,  and  of  his  duflf  offioUs  beug 

paration,  was  that  the  Frenchman  always  select-  provided  for.    The  Oamatio  has  as  one  of  tht 

ed  such  fine  bright  weather  as  the  KngliRhman  wealthy  provinces  been  the  oaiue  of  «DdkH 

could  not  hopQ  to  command  in  his  own  oonntry.  native  warfare  and  bloodshed,  bv  vhlch,  vbo- 

Carmine  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a  Fran-  ever  was  victor,  the  unhappy  oulavator  suffered 

ciscan  monk  at  Pisa,  in  preparing  a  medicine  of  in  the  end ;  as  each  successive  roler.  fe^iDg)^ 

cochineal  and  salt  of  tartar.  The  beantiM  pre-  tenure  uncertain,  only  oared  to  make  rereou 

cipitate,  however,  was  soon  found  to  be  much  while  the  power  lasted,  an  example  vUdi  wu 

better  adapted  for  giving  a  rich  bloom  to  the  but  too  closely  imitated  by  his  auBcni(«k)oi 

cheeks  of  fair  maidens ;  and  hence  it  soon  as-  ministers  and  officials.  The  Oamatic  is  now  id- 

sumed  an  importance  which  it  still  retains,  eluded  within  the  administration  of  the  prai- 

Its  use  is  extended  to  the  manufacture  of  the  dency  of  Madras.    The  prindpal  oeeapikknof 

best  red  inks,  to  silk  dyeing,  to  the  prepani-  the  inhabitants  is  agricoltareu  the  land  Uing 

tionof  artificial  flowers,  and  as  a  pigment  in  held  either  by  Brahmins  who  cultiTateitbjliind 

water  colors  and  miniature  painting.    Its  high  labor,  or  by  the  &rmer  himself.    Bioe  is  Um 

value  has  rendered  it  an  olject  to  prepare  it  of  chief  production,  of  which  2  crops  an  tskea 

different  degrees  of  purity,  according  to  the  off  the  same  ground  in  the  year,  if  the  ftdfitki 

quantity  of  alumina  mixed  with  it;  and  it  is  of  irriffation  admit  it.     Ootton  is  grown  k 

also  adulterated  by  mixing  with  it  more  or  less  &vorable  ntuationa^  and  upon  the  high  land  in 

of  the  cheaper  vermilion.    As  the  pure  car-  the  interior  of  the  province  miUety  sugar,  sad 

mine   is   wholly  soluble    in  ammonia,  these  indigo  are  raised. 

ingredients  are  easily  detected,  separated,  and       OABNEADES,  a  Greek  philosoper  of  the 

estimated.  soeptio  school,  coniddered  as  the  fonnder  of  the 

OARMOE,  or  Eabhox,  an  island  of  Norway,  so-called  8d  academy,  bomat  C^rene,  217  B.  C^ 

lying  at  the  entrance  of  Bukke  fiord,  in  the  died  at  the  age  of  85  or  90.    Of  theiacideDtBof 

KorUi  sea,  21  m.  long,  average  breadth  6  m.;  his  life  veiy  Mttle  is  known,  but  of  his  brOliist 

pop.  6,890.  qualitieB  as  a  philosopher  and  a  rhetoridiOi 

OARMONA,  a  Spanish  town,  pop.  in  1852,  there  is  abundant  testimony  in  the  irocb  U 

16,121, 18  m.  from  Seville,  is  a  place  of  much  cmssic  authors.    In  Athens,  at  that  dma  Aft 

antiquity,  and  was  once  strongly  fortified.    It  metropolis  of  art  and  soienoe,  he  beeame  i 

stands  on  an  isolated  hill,  surrounded  by  old  studoit   of  the  stoic  and  soeptio  dootrioei, 

Moorish  walls,  has  venerable  churches,  a  uui-  especially  those  of  Ghrydppus.  of  irham  be 

versity  of  Saracenic  architecture,  sevenu  manu-  afteorwaKl  beciane    the  most  fbrmidabla  o{k 

factories,  and  an  annual  faLr»  ponent.    He  had  essentaally  a  critical  nM 

OABNAO,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  depart-  powerfid  in  analysis,  but  weak  in  sypthw 

ment  of  Morbihan,  pop.  8,888.    Near  it  are  WhUe  Ohrysippus  taught  the  absolute  ideolitr 

more  than  6,000  granitic  obelisks  of  druidical  of  human  reason  and  the  inteDectoal  pow 

origin,  which  stand  perpendicularly  in  11  rows  pervadmg  the  universe,  thus  constractiog  i 

parallel  to  the  coast.  philosophical  system  which  bears  a  straog  n- 

OABNATIO,  an  ancient  province  of  British  semblance  to  modem  pantheism,  (krumtf 
India  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Its  hastened  to  destrov  all  illnfl&ons  on  the  0ape^ 
limits  are  ill  defined,  but  it  is  conmionly  thought  hmnan  nature  of  the  soul,  and  maintained  tiM 
to  extend  from  Gape  Oomorin  to  lat.  IS""  N.,  and  absolute  acatalepi^,  or  absolute  ineapability  a 
fr^m  the  coast  line  to  an  average  of  about  80  the  mind  to  comprehend  any  sulject  Mfoad  iti 
m.  inland.  The  province  is  separated  into  2  own  human  sphere.  So  dfreotwaahissati^- 
parts  by  the  eastern  Ghauts,  which  run  par-  onism  to  the  doctrinea  of  ChiysippDMhatteii 
allel  with  the  coast,  and  which  cause  a  con-  said  to  have  remarked :  "  Without  QhiyflpI** 
siderable  difference  in  climate  between  the  there  would  be  no  Oameadea."  Wh«th«ritb» 
table-land  and  the  sea-board ;  the  latter,  in  dry  true  or  not,  that  whenever  he  ventrntd  rst»^ 
weather,  is  the  hottest  part  of  Indui,  the  ther-  philosophical  debate  with  Ghiyaippoa)  hetoost 
mometer  sometimes  standiiig  at  180°  in  tiie  dose  of  hcdlebore  to  stimulate  his  mental  6^ 
shade.  The  rivers  of  the  Oamatic  are  the  Pan-  ties,  his  eloquence  was  considered  so  iircsism 
nair,  the  Palair,  the  Ooleroon,  and  the  Yiugaru.  his  logic  so  fordble,  that  more  than  a  mb^ 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefiy  Hindoos.  The  Oar-  later  Oioeio  said:  ^' Him  I  would  not  caretoefail' 
natlc  includes  the  cities  of  Madras  and  Pon-  lenge  in  debate^  but  would  rather  propitiaiew 
dicherry,  beside  the  important  towns  of  Aroot^  and  implore  his  sUenoe."  Pierre  "V^^jlr^ 
Madura,  Tanjore,  TricJiinopoly,  Nellore,  and  Oameadea  a  destrojing  angel  in  vhilosofwfi 
Yellore.  It  was  formerly  included  in  the  do-  and  said  that  his  eloquence  melted  efoj 
minions  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  theconten-  thing  like  wax.  One  fact  is  related  dioww 
tions  arinng  from  a  disputed  succession  first  indeed,  that  in  some  instances  the  eloqaeaceoi 
brought  the  French  and  English  into  collision,  Oameadea  was  dreaded  like  soDoetluiigdaao^ 
and  ended  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Oamatic  un-  acal.  In  162  B.  0.,  wh^  he  had  been  setfo 
der  the  British  influence,  which  was  completely  Rome  as  one  of  8  oommissionera  of  the  ^^^ 
effected  in  1801,  when  the  reigning  nabob  Aam  oommonwealth,  he  undertook  to  1(^^^'  ^^ 
ul  Omrah  transferred  it  to  the  £&t  India  com-  barbarians  a  sample  of  his  dialeotiopovan*-  n^ 
pany  on  condition  of  receiving  a  pension  equal  to  therefore,  one  day  made  a  speech  la  A^  " 
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JQstioe^  and  the  next  day  one  in  oppodtion.  limits  of  Us  mind,  is  saffioient  for  all  praotioal 

His  ai^E^omonts  on  either  side  were  so  oonvino-  porposes.    The   probi^ility   of  a  perception 

ixig,  and  seemingljr  nnanswerablOi  that  the  se-  stands  in  proportion  to  tiie   doseness  with 

vere  Oato  be<»ane  afraid  lest  the  public  mind  which  it  oorreeponds  to  a  chain  of  other  per- 

shoold  be  oormpted  by  sach  an  exhibition  of  oeptions  prerionslj  tested  and   sifted. — ^Thos 

plaosible  arguments  for  immorali^  and  ii\)a8-  much  may  be  designated  as  the  a£Snnatiye  or 

tioe  as  well  as  for  morality  and  Jostice.    In  dogmatical  portion  of  the  philosophy  of  Oar* 

order  to  get  rid  of  the  dangerous  example,  n^es;  the  practical  portion  was  his  criticism 

Cato  insisted  upon  a  q>eedy  settiement  of  the  of  the  tiien  existing  philosophical  ^sterns.  The 

diploraatiG  bosinesB  for  which  Cameades  had  force  of  tiiese  criticisms,  wnich  was  estimated 

come  to  Rome.    Lt  his  blunt  rectitude,  Oato  so  very  highly  by  his  contemporaries,  is  based 

was  unable  to  comprehend  that  excessive  men-  merely  upon  the  supposition,  not  contested  at 

tal  refinement  to  which  the  Oreek  philosophers  that  time,  that  the  affirmations  and  negations 

had  attained,  and  which  enabled  them  to  handle  of  human  language  comprise  all  existing  poesi- 

the  sublimast  conceptions  of  the  soul  as  so  bilities,  so  that  if  both  should  be  refuted,  a  non 

many  intellectual  toysi    In  private  life  Oar*  Mt  would  be  proven.    A  simple  ^^  either— or'* 

neades  seems  to  have  betti  very  respectable,  ac«  is  the  whole  working  capital  of  this  method  of 

cording  to  the  moral  standard  of  his  age.    The  reasoning,  which  constituted  the  glory  of  the 

character  of  his  philosophy,  as  oompflffed  with  sophists  of  old.    Thus,  for  instance,  Oarneades 

the  abstract  meti^hysioal  theories  ox  his  adver-  pretends  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  God  by 

saries,  would  seem,  however,  to  point  to  more  the  following  strain  of  reasoning :  God  is  either 

worldly  propensities.    That  he  was  an  active  a  rational  and  sensitive  being,  or  he  is  not    If 

politician,  ^^pears  from  the  &ct  of  his  having  he  is,  then  he  would  be  subject  to  sensations 

been  a  diplomatic  agent  of  a  country  in  which  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  to  likes  and  dislikes ; 

the  closest  attention  to  public  affiifrs  was  the  but  if  so,  he  would  be  a  changeable  being,  and, 

only  road  to  public  office.    He  enjoyed  life,  and  as  such,  liable  to  destruction.    On  the  other 

detested  that  singular  sublimity  of  sentiment  hand,  if  God  is  not  a  rational  and  sensitive  be- 

which  led  some  of  his  stoic  opponents  to  com-  ing,  then  he  could  not  have  been  the  creator  of 

mit  suicideinorder  to  dissolve  their  individual  reason  and  sensation.    Again:  God  is  either 

souls  into  that  of  the  universe.    When  he  was  finite  or  infinite.    If  the  latter,  then  he  would 

told  that  the  stoic  Antipater  had  taken  poison,  be  motionless,  and  therefore  inactive;  if  the 

heexdaimed:  ^  Has  he,  indeed  f    Why,  then,  former,  there  would  be  something  that  was 

it  is  time  that  I  too  take — ^^    His  friends  started  more  than  he,  because  limiting  him.    Again : 

back,  but  Oarneades,  alter  a  short  pause,  added,  God  cannot  be  either  with  or  without  virtue, 

with  cheerful  smile;  *^.  .  .  that  1,  too,  take  a  If  he  be  without  virtue,  he  would  be  wicked; 

good  glass  of  wine.''    Still  the  eigoyment  of  but  if  he  had  virtue,  he  would  be  human,  be- 

11&  never  lessened  his  philosophical  zeal.    It  is  caose  virtue  has  existence  only  as  the  oppomte 

skated  that  he  was  mquently  so  absorbed  in  of  sin,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  a  property 

meditatioa  that  he  forgot  to  take  his  meals,  of  a  being  in  which  such  a  contrast  is  out  of  the 

He  was  not  an  author,  so  at  least  says  Flu-  question. — ^By  similar  arguments  Oarneades  gets 

tarch,  but  transmitted  his  doctrines  to  his  die*  rid  of  all  general  ideas  of  morality,  human 

oiples  by  word  of  month,  like  Socrates.    It  is  rights,  duties,  &c.    But  when  he  seems  to  have 

to  Clitomachns  of  Oarthage,  one  of  his  disciples,  dMtroyed  every  thing,  he  suddenly  turns  round, 

that  antiquity  owed  the  preservation  in  writing  conduding  that   all  these    arguments  prove 

of  his  doctrines.—^  far  as  the  philosophy  of  merdy  that  absolute  metaphysical  knowledge 

Oarneades  is  known  by  the  statement  of  Sextns  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  impossible — that  man 

£mpiricQs,  its  snbstanoe  may  be   condensed  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  probabilities  and  ex- 

thns :  Everv  perception  is  a  certain  change  or  pediendes,  which  are  amply  sufficient  to  secure 

movonent  in  a  seimble  being,  bringing  to  con-  his  wdl-bein^.    Thus,  after  all,  the  net  result 

sdonmesa  first  itseU^  and  secondly  some  object  of  his  scepticism,  which  in  his  time  terrified  so 

without*    In  respect  to  the  object,  the  percep-  many  grave  philosophers,  is  but  a  snug  littie 

tion    is   either  true  or  fislse;  in   respect  to  piece  of  practical  business  philosophy,  a  self- 

tiie  one  who  perceives,  dther  probable  or  im*  complacent  smile   at  the  n-uitiess   efforts   of 

ptolwble.    There  exirts  no  test  (criterion)  to  those  who  are  striving  to  solve  the  deep  enig- 

dedde  on  the  truth  or  untruth  of  a  perception,  mas  of  divinity  and  numanity,  or  persuading 

that  is  to  say,  on  the  relation  which  the  per-  themsdves  that  they  have  succeeded  in  doing 

ception  besjs  to  the  olject  by  which  it  is  so. 

caosed.    There  is  no  objective  certainty,  or  a  OARNEIA  (Gr.  Kapp€ta\  a  national  festival 

guaranty  that  red  existing  things  are  essentially  of  the  ancient  Spartans,  celebrated  in  honor  of 

reproduced  by  the  human  perception.    Hence  Apollo,  and  in  the  Spartan  month  Oameios. 

no  apodictical  assertion,  whether  affirmative  or  The  festivd  lasted  9  days,  during  which  the 

negative,  is  Justifiable.  Nay,  this  very  assertion  Spartans  were  not  aUo  wed  to  enter  upon  a  hos- 

that  tiiere  is  no  certainty,  does  not  convey  any  tile  campaign. 

eertainty.    But  whatever  the  reUition  of  human  0  ABNEIJAN  (Lat  eamii,  flesh),  one  of  the 

perception  to  reality,  to  man  himsdf  the  mere  numerous  varieties  of  the  quartz  family  of  min- 

pnibability,  the  test  of  whidi  lies  within  the  erals.    (See  Aoatb.)    It  is  found  resembling 
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fleah  in  its  colors,  whence  its  name.    By  ez-  rough  stones  is  not  practised  in  1Mb  eoDBbj, 

Sosore  to  the  son  and  baking,  the  colore  are  they  are  not  r^arded  as  ^any  Y$k», 
eepened.   Together  with  agateeicarnelians  are       OARNIOOB  AB^  the  northemmoifc  of  tbe 
quarried  in  great  quantities  in  different  parts  of  Kicobar  islands,  in  the  bay  of  BeDgil  It  b 
Hindostan,  particularly  in  the  renon  of  0am-  abont  40  m.  in  droomferenoe,  low,  dimth 
bay,  whence  the  name  commomy  applied  to  wooded,  and  very  fertile.    A  settleDieDt  vti 
them  all  of  Oambay  stones.    They  are  also  formed  here  by  the  Danes  in  1760,  but  wo 
brought  to  the  lapidary  workshops  at  this  soon  abandoned,  on  aooonnt  of  the  mhieildQ- 
place  from  different  parts  of  Guzerat,  to  be  ness  of  the  climate, 
worked  up  into  round  and  flat  necklaces,  beads,        OARNIOLA  (Ger.  £rain\  a  dnohj  of  A» 
bracelets,  armlets,  seals,  marbles,  chess  men,  tria,  in  the  government  (tfLaybach,  kingdom  of 
studs,  rings,  &a,  which  make  the  most  impor-  lUyria.  between  lat  45°  lO'  and  46°  iff  N^  hoi 
tant  commercial  item  next  to  cloth,  and  give  IS""  60  and  16°  25'  K ;  bounded  N.  hf  Ovin- 
employment  in  their  manufacture  to  nearly  thia,  £.  by  Styria  and  Croatia,  8.  by  Qmik 
2,000  people,  in  75  large  and  25  small  workshops,  and   the    district    called    Hungarian  litto- 
The  information  relating  to  the  quarrying  and  rale  or  Ztlstenlandf   W.  by  m  drde  d 
working  the  stones  ism)m  the  accounts  sent  Qoertz;  area,  8,846  eq.  m.;  nop.  605,886, tht 
on  from  India  with  the  specimens  for  the  great  bulk  of  whom  belong  to  the  Siario  raott.  It  u 
exhibition  in  London  in  1851.    Between  the  a  mountainous  rc^on^  traversed  by  bnochesof 
Bowa  Gore  and  Bowa  Abbas  lulls,  on  the  pUin,  the  Oamiolan  Alps,  abounding  in  eoriooB  gnt* 
are  small  mounds,  in  which  the  stones  are  toes,  cayems,  and  underground  pasugea,  and 
quarried  by  the  Bheels  of  tiie  district.    They  presenting  many  snow-capped  summita.  sweni 
sink  shafts,  and  excavate  boricontal  gallerie%  of  which  are  about  10,000  feet  bi{^   ItiiiMi- 
working  underground  with  lamps.   The  stones,  ther  so  well  watered  nor  so  fertile  as  the  so^ 
being  brought  to  the  surfiace  and  sorted,  are  boring  districts  of  the  empire,  the  onlj  river  of 
purchased  of  the  minora  in  the  village  of  But-  note  being  the  Kdpa,  and  the  lakes  bwf 
tunpoor,  by  the  contractor  or  his  agents.    When  mostly  very  ranalL    The  southern  part  prodooa 
a  considerable  quantity  is  collected,  a  trench  is  fhiits  and  a  fine  varied  of  flax;  bees  and  alk* 
dug  in  a  field  2  feet  in  depth  and  8  in  breadth,  worms  are  extensively  reared,  and  in  some  &> 
In  this  a  fire  is  made  with  the  dung  of  goats  tricts,  wheatjbarley,  and  the  gra^  are  largdr 
and  cows,  and  upon  it  earthen  pots  containing  cultivated.    With  minerals^  Oamiola  is  ria|r 
the  stones  are  placed  in  row&    The  fire  is  kept  gifted.    Its  famous  quid^ver  mioee  at  Urit 
TIP  from  sunset  to  sunrise^  when  the  chatties  are  once  produced  upward  of  16,000  owl  per  umnn, 
removed,  and  the  stones  oiled  away.     These  and  still  yield  from  8,800  to  8,500  owi  bfA, 
once  a  year  are  carted  to  x^emodra,  then  sent  lead,  cod,  marble,  olaya,  and  nredooa  cta» 
down  the  river  in  canoes  to  Baroach,  and  thence  are  also  found.    There  are  manmaobireB  of  inOt 
in  boats  to  Oambay.    The  manufaot^  of  beads  steel,  fine  linen,  woollen,  flannel,  wonted  i^* 
from  the  rough  stone  is  thus  conducted:  The  ings,  lace,  leather,  wooden  ware,  ko.   Tbitf* 
stones,  brought  to  a  convenient  size,  are  chip-  ports  comprise  several  of  the  above  artid«,  ^ 
ped  into  a  rounded  form  upon  the  point  of  an  gether  with  hats,  glass,  waiL  wine,  sad  to; 
iron,  standing  inclined  in  the  ground.    Another  and  the  imports,  salt,  ou,  oof»e,  sugar,  tobtfci^ 
workman  then  takes  them,  and  fixing  a  number  cloths,  cattle,  and  fruit.    The  inhabitanti  ik 
of  equal  size  in  wooden  or  bamboo  clamps,  temperate  and  industrious.    The  Lotberan  re- 
rubs  them  on  a  coarae,  hard  polishing  stone;  formation  made  great  progress  hero  at  fint,bit 
they  are  then  transferred  to  another  man,  who  was  checked  by  vigorous  efforts,  and  Baau 
secures  them  in  damps,  and  rubs  them  on  all  Catholicism  is  now  the  predominant  relipoA' 
their  sides  against  a  ground  polishing  board,  — Oamiola  was  subdued  by  the  Bomafls  ii  0 
smeared  with  a  composition  of  emery  and  lac.  early  period,  and  was  oconpied  by  a  Saric  tnU 
The  final  polish  is  .given  by  putting  several  in  the  6th  century.    It  was  Christiaiuied  in ttf 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  the  beads  into  a  stout  8th  century,  became  a  maigraviate  ondtf  U< 
leathern  bag,  about  2  feet  long  and  10  or  12  suocessora  of  Oharleniagne,  was  governed  tto^ 
inches  in  diameter,  with  some  emery  dust  and  nately  by  ^e  dukes  of  Austria  and  CanDthiit 
the  camelian  powder  obtained  in  boring  the  and  in  the  12th  century  was  erected  into  t 
holes  through  the  beads.    The  mouth  of  the  duchy.     It  was  then  held  by  the  P^^^ 
bag  is  tied  up,  and  a  flat  thon^  is  bound  around  dukes  of  Tyrol,  until  the  extinction  <tf Jw 
its  centre.    Two  men  seated  at  opposite  ends  family  in  1885,  when  it  paaaed  ^^^??!^ 
of  a  room  then  roll  it  back  and  forth  between  of  the  counts  of  Goertz,  who  were  sncoeededDT 
them,  keeping  up  the  operation  fh)m  10  to  15  the  house  of  Austria  in  1865.   By  the  t^^^ 
davs,  the  bag  being  kept  moistened  with  water.  Vienna  in  1809,  it  was  ceded  to  fVanoe^  ^ 
When  the  beads  are  well  polished,  they  are  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  <^^.^^*J^ 
passed  to  the  workmen  who  bore  the  holes,  restored  to  Austria  in  1814.   Canuolaltf*^ 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  steel  drill  tipped  divided  since  1840  into  10  districts.   ^^ 
with  a  small  diamond,  the  work  being  kept  wet  is  the  capital,  and  the  Oamiolan  diet^  eoop^*^ 
by  water  dripping  upon  it. — Oamelian  is  a  of  82  members  assembles  there, 
common  mineral  in  many  localities  in  the  IJni-       OABNIYAL,  a  festival  observed  In  v»R 
ted  States;  but  inasmuch  as  the  working  of  Boman   OathoUc   countries  imniediattf/  »<* 
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fore  tbe  oommeneomeiit  of  Lent,  bnt  celebrated  emment  prize  ox,  preceded  hj  mnsio,  and  ao- 
inth  more  parade  in  Rome  and  Venice  than  any  .companied  by  a  nomeroas  train  of  bntdiers  fiEui- 
other  citiee.    Its  name  is  doabtlees  derived  from  tastically  dressed,  is  led  through  the  streets, 
the  Latia,  cami  vtUe^  fiurewell  to  meat^  as  from  The  ox  is  covered  wi^  tapestry,  and  his  head 
Aah  Wednesday,  the  1st  day  of  Lent»  a  strict  fast  adorned  with  lanreL    Formerly  the  ox  bore  on 
13  observed  for  40  day&    Maoh  dupate  exists  his  back  a  child,  called  roi  de»  hauchen  (king 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  festival,  bnt  it  has  prob-  of  the  butchers),  decorated  with  a  blue  sca^ 
ably  ooQie  down  from  the  Saturnalia  of  pagan  and  holding  asoeptreintiie  one  hand  anda  sword 
Rome,  modified  by  the  early  OhristiaDs  into  a  in  the  other.    He  now  follows  the  ox  in  a  tri- 
feaat  during  the  several  days  preceding  the  nmphal  car^  but  without  lus  sword  and  sceptre, 
great  fist  of  40  days,  generally  supposed  to  — ^The  carmval  in  Italy  is  much  ^e  same  in  the 
have  been  instituted  by  Telesphorus,  bishop  of  different  cities  where  it  is  celebrated ;  that  of 
Bome^  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century.  Venice  is  by  no  means  as  brilliant  as  ia  former 
The  carnival  has  been  observed  with  more  or  days,  and  it  will  be  therefore  sufficient  to  de- 
lea  enthusiasm  during  the  course  of  centuries  in  scribe  that  of  Rome.    It  extends  over  the  11 
all  kingdoms  over  which  the  Roman  church  has  days  which  immediately  precede  Ash  Wednes- 
bdd  principal  sway,  but  it  appears  to  be  most  day,  though  only  8  days  are  actually  given  up  to 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  Italian  people,  being  its  festivities,  the  2  Sundays  and  Friday  not  be- 
kept  iq>  by  them  with  undying  nnrit,  while  in  ing  included,  from  motives  of  religion.   The  fes- 
other  lands  it  has  frequently  languished  or  fallen  ti  vities  are  held  in  the  Oorso,  and  the  street  im- 
into  utter  neglect  The  only  relic  of  it  remaining  mediately  adjoining,  to  whidi  the  show  is  con- 
in  England,  or  ever  introduced  into  the  English  fined.    The  Oorso  is  about  a  mile  long,  but  very 
portions  of  Korth  America,  consists  in  the  ob«  narrow,  being  on  an  average  only  about  85  feet 
stance  of  Shrove  Tuesday.    In  Paris  the  car-  broad,  and  lined  by  lofty  nouses,  nearly  all  of 
nival  takes  place  during  the  5  or  6  weeks  pre-  which  are  buUt  with  overhanging  baloonies. 
ceding  Ash  Wednesday,  and  is  marked  by  the  with  espedal  reference  to  this  spectacle ;  and 
frequency  of  masked  and  fancy  balls  in  private  where  permanent  balconies  are  wanting,  tempo- 
society,  and  at  the  various  places  of  public  rary  structures  of  wood  are  frequently  erected, 
amusement;  such  balls,  to  which  the  public  is  Thus  persons  on  opposite  balconies  are  brought 
indiscriminately  admitted,  having  been  first  per-  within  speaking  distance,  or  near  enough  to  ex- 
mitted  by  the  re^nt  duke  of  Orleans  in  1715.  change  bouquets  and  sugar-plums.    The  street 
During  the  festivities,  masks  appear  in  the  beneath  is  densely  filled  with  carriages  and  foot 
streets  only  on  the  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tues-  passengers,  and  all  are  brought  so  dose  together 
day  preceding  Lent,  and  at  Mi-0ar6me  or  mid*  as  to  act  and  react  upon  each  other.    The  sport 
lent  Thursday.    On  these  days  a  number  of  per-  does  not  last  through  the  whole  of  each  day,  but 
sons   in  disguise,  many  of  them  masked,  and  only  from  about  2  oVlook  until  dark,  during  the 
exhibiting  all  sorts  of  folly,  parade  the  streets,  short  days  of  February.    If  the  weather  is  fii- 
principally  the  northern  Boulevards,  and  im-  vorable,  as  much  of  the  exhilaration  of  the  scene 
menae  crowds  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  or  on  depends  upon  sunshine,  a  stranger  will  on  first 
foot,  assemble  to  witness  the  ^yeties  of  the  beholding  the  carnival  become  madly  excited 
xeoe.    The  carnival  was  prohibited  in  1790,  and  fiilly  enter  into  its  spirit  in  spite  of  himself, 
and  no  more  celebrated  until  the  appointment  solenm   as   his   deportment  may  usually  be. 
of  Naploeon  Bonaparte  as  first  consul.    Its  res-  The  dull  and  sombre  fronts  of  the  houses  seem 
toration  was  a  cause  of  great  Joy  to  the  Paris-  suddenly  to  have  put  on  liveries  of  blooming  col- 
ians,  and  for  some  yeara  nothing  coidd  exceed  ors.    Pieces  of  brilliant  cotton,  cloth,  or  silk, 
the  beaaty  and  richness  of  the  costumes  dis-  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  are  hung  over  the  bal- 
played  upon  this  annual  festival;  but  it  has  now  conies   while  innumerable  streamers  of  the 
lost  manr  of  its  charms,  and  the  masks  are  com-  same  hues  flutter  in  the  breeze.    Far  as  the  eye 
paratively  few.    After  parading  the  streets,  the  can  reach,  the  baloonies  are  crowded  with  in- 
masks  repair  for  the  nignt  to  the  various  masked  numerable  spectators,  many  of  them  beautiful 
balls  of  every  description^  which  then  abound  and  gayly  dressed  women.    The  course  below  is 
in  tlie  capital.    The  public  masked  balls  take  thronged  with  2  rows  of  carriages,  moving  in 
Place  on  fixed  days  throughout  the  carnival,  opposite  directions  and  filled  with  gay  parties ; 
Uing  given  at  almost  all  the  theatres ;  the  most  while  crowds  of  pedestrians  mingle  among  the 
^leet  being  at  the  opera  houses,  where  they  vehicles,  who,  dad  in  every  variety  of  costume 
commenoe  at  midnight  and  are  kept  up  until  that  ludicrous  fancy  can  suggest,  snd  masked, 
daybreak.    A  motley  throng  of  jaded  maskers  play  every  imaginable  prank  within  the  bounds 
of  both  sexes  may  then  be  seen  for  an  hour  or  of  decency.  A  dozen  masks  will  sometimes  gath- 
two  about  the  Boulevards,  and  swarming  in  the  er  together  on  the  back  of  a  carriage,  regardless 
cafes  to  break&st.    Oitizens  and  strangers  have  of  the  occupants,  vociferating  in  a  leash  of  lan- 
the  privilege  of  going  to  these  balls  in  plain  guagea,  and  one  and  all  in  the  street  or  on  the 
clothes  and  unmasked,  although  the  ladies  gen-  balconies  engage  with  heart  and  soul  in  pelU 
erally  appear  witii  masks  and  fancy  costumes. —  ing  others  fkr  imd  near  with  flowers,  bonbons. 
The  procession  of  the  lai^fgraB  (the  &t  ox)  has  and  confetti.    For  some  time  before  the  carni- 
f«>r  ages  past  been  celebrated  at  Paris,  on  the  val  begins  flowers  are  brought  into  Rome  in 
Suoday  and  Tuesday  b^ore  Lent  when  the  gov-  exhausttess  profusion,  and  exposed  for  sale  ui 
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finch  quoatity  and  ohoioe  as  to  meet  the  caliber  drunken  fauns  and  delirioos  Bafiohnak,wb)di 

of  every  purse ;  costJjr  bouquets  of  hot-house  used  to  parade  the  Oorso. — Everx  dAv  of  Um 

flowers  being  ra^ed  side  by  side  with  the  wild  masquerade  there  is  a  race  by  ^iriteihonei, 

growth  of  the  Gampagna.    The  bonbons  are  but  without  riders.    About  5  oModc  prepan- 

not  so  abundant,  but  still  are  used  extensively;  tions  begin  for  the  running  of  iimb  mauk 

while  the  confet^  which  are  nothing  but  pellets  Mounted   dragoons   trot  up  and  down  the 

of  lime  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  are  scattered  in  Corso,  the  carriages  are  withdrawn  into  bj- 

myriads,  and  form  quite  a  serious  weapon  of  at*  streets,  and  pedestrians  alone  are  ]dL  Meio* 

tack,  especially  if  suddenly  dashed  into  the  face  while  the  horses  which  are  to  nm  have  bea 

as  they  often  are  from  the  hand,  or  blown  out  brought  to  the  starting-point  in  the  Piam  dd 

of  a  tin  tube.    The  coating  flies  off  these  con-  Popolo.    Each  one  y  held  by  his  groom  ini 

fetti  into  lime  dust,  with  which  persons  become  showy  uniform,  and  tney  are  kept  wi&in  booodi 

60  covered  from  head  to  foot  as  to  resemble  until  the  hour  for  starting  arriyea,  by  a  rope 

millers.    A  few  years  since,  a  young  Eng-  stretched  across  the  Corso.    So  impatieDtm 

lish  nobleman^  noted  for  his  eccentricity  and  the  animals,  however,  so  fully  excited  by  the 

senseless  prodigality  with  his  money,  was  in  tumult  of  the  scene,  that  it  is  almost  impossble 

Rome  during  the  carnival.  Hiring  an  apartment  to  prevent  them  from  lea{nng  over  the  roM 

on  the  Oorso,  he  literally  choked  it  with  bonbons  ana  dashing  onward,  while  in  their  stmggfa 

and  confetti,  and  for  a  single  feat^  filling  a  large  they  do  frequently  get  their  fore  feet  over, 

barrel  with  these  missiles,  aided  by  his  servant,  dragging  their  grooms  after  them.   The  hones 

he  dragged  it  into  the  balcony,  tipped  it  upon  as  before  observed,  have  no  riders,  bat  are 

the  balustrade,  and  watching  his  opportunity  goaded  on  in  the  race  by  metal  balls  M  d 

showered  down  the  whole  of  its  contents  into  sharp  points,  which  are  fflisteQed  to  their  trip- 

a  passing  carriage.  The  confectionery  and  lime  pings,  and  at  every  motion  pierce  thdrfleth; 

pills  fell  with  such  force,  that  they  started  a  as  they  feel  these  irritants  they  dash  msdl} 

panel  in  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle,  filled  it  com-  forward,  and  the  faster  they  run  the  more 

pletely,  beside  nearly  smothering  the  occupants,  cruelly  are  they  goaded.  ^  Instazioes  have  oc- 

and  scaring  them  out  of  their  wits  by  the  unex-  curred  in  which  horses,  discovering  the  cask 

pected  avalanche.    A  comnlaint  was  entered  of  their  torment,  have  stopped  short  la  ^ 

against  him,  and  his  fun  suadei^y  stopped  by  a  race,  but  generally  as  soon  as  the  cable  ij 

notice  from  the  police,  that  if  he  played  such  thrown  down  they  rush  with  fury  throogh  tbo 

antics  again,  he  would  be  obliged  to  quit  Bome*  Corso,  the  crowd  opening  to  give  them  a  pe$- 

£  very  day  of  the  masquerade  the  Oorso  becomes  sage  and  closing;  up  behind  them,  until  thej «» 

more  crowded  and  more  animated,  till  on  the  stopped  by  a  piece  of  cloth  whidi  is  soroeodeJ 

last  the  number  and  spirit  of  the  masks,  the  skir-  across  the  street  near  the  Venetian  pahM,  at 

mishes  of  bonbons  and  lime  dust,  and  the  shouts  the  Bipresa  di  Barberi,  so  called  from  Barbarr 

and  enthusiasm  of  all,  surpass  description.    Of  horses  being  the  original  racers.    At  this  poiat 

the  mass  which  elbow  one  another  through  the  the  judges  are.  assembled  to  decide  spoa  t> 

crowded  streets,  the  greater  part  are  in  their  race.    Soethe,  who  visited  Borne  in  176^  *}i 

ordinary  garb,  though  disguises  are  common  that  carriages  were  then  allowed  to  remamioiv 

enough  not  to  attract  any  particular  notice.  Corso,  and  their  presence  rendered  it  so  &sm>v 

Among  the  most  usual  masks  are  punchinellos  that  horses  often  dashed  themselves  agaiitft  tu 

with  enormous  noses,  and  protuberant  backs  wheels  and  were  instantly  killed.— Speakiii^w 

and  stomachs ;  harlequins  in  particolored  vest-  these  horses,  Madame  de  StaSl,  in  her  *'  CoriniA 

ments,  with  daggers  of  lath;  and  pantaloons  says:  **  They  arrive  with  neither  bridle  oorw* 

indulging  their  usual  propensity  for  thieving  by  die,  t^eir  backs  only  covered  with  bnUiantfUSs^ 

snatching  bouquets  from  the  hands  of  those  in  and  conducted  by  gayly  dressed  groomi,vK 

passing  carriages.    Quack  doctors  are  numerous,  manifest  the  most  impassioned  interest  in  tha^ 

with  catalogues  of  nostrums  for  all  imaginable  success.     They  place  the  steeds  behiou  \» 

diseases,  and  lawyers  in  gowns  and  wigs  whose  barrier,  and  their  impatience  to  be  free  f^^' 

demeanor  Portia  could  scarce  ezceL    Some  of  cessive.    This  ardor  of  the  horses,  the  crie$(;< 

the  masks  carry  an  inflated  bladder  on  the  end  the  grooms,  make  at  the  instant  of  the  barnef » 

of  a  stick,  with  which  they  deal  noisy  but  fall  a  real  dramatic  act.    The  horses  ^i^> 

harmless  blows.    Beside  the  carriages  such  as  ward^  tiie  grooms  cry  ^Boom  1  room  I'  ^^ 

are  seen  every  day,  many  are  put  together  for  descnbable  transport.    They,  accompaojr  tbetf 

tiie  occasion  merely,  and  consist  of  frame- work  steeds  with  gesture  and  voice  as  long  f^  ^•. 

ftsting  upon  wheels,  and  made  to  assume  various  can  see  them.    The  horses  are  ^  J^?^ 

shapes,  such  as  ships  or  moving  forests.    Old  each  other  as  the  men*    The  pavement  flsviei 

dwellers  in  Bome  compare  the  insignificance  of  fire  beneath  their  hoofs,  tlieir  manes  siretf^ 

the  present  carnival  with  its  splendor  in  the  upon  the  wind,  and  their  desire  to  gaii^  ^ 

past,  and  tell  of  pageants  representing  eastern  prize,  thus  left  to  themselves,  b  ao  crest  t^ 

monarchs  followed  by  their  trains  of  African  some  on  arrival  at  the  ^al  drop  dead  iroiA  tue 

slaves;  oars  of  victory  with  laurel-crowned  fnryof  the  race.    One  is  astonished  to  seet^ 
Csssars  -         -.  i_     ^ 

of  the 
surrounded 
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grooms  over  the  conqnerinff  horses.      He  for  dition  for  a  limited  progression  on  land.    The 
whom  the  first  prize  had  oeen  gained,  went  cranium  is  remarkaole  for  the  shortness  and 
down  on  his  knees  before  his  horse,  thanked  strength  of  its  facial  or  too^-bearing  portion, 
him.  and  inyoked  on  him  the  blessings  of  Bt  and  for  the  crests  and  large  foss®  for  the  ao- 
Anuionjr,  the  patron  of  aniinala.    It  is  general-  commodation  of  the  powerful  mnscles  of  masti- 
I7.  at  the  close  of  day  that  the  races  are  cenclnd-  cation ;  in  the  cats,  the  tentorium  cerebelli  is 
ed,  and  then  begins  another  kind  of  amusement  bony,  eyidendj  to  protect  the  brain  during  the 
less  pictnre6<me  but  very  obstreperous.      The  sudden  movements  of  leaping  upon  their  prey, 
windows  are  illuminated.    The  guards  abandon  and  the  whole  bony  structure  is  remarkably 
their  post  to  mingle  themselves  in  the  general  solid ;  the  lower  jaw  is  strong  and  short  in  pro- 
mirth.    Each  one  then  g^duces  a  little  taper  portion  to  the  carnivorous  propensity  of  the 
called  tnoccoloj  and  seeks  to  eztinguish  those  of  genus.    Ilie  vertebras  of  the  neck  are  remark- 
others,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  his  owil  able  for  the  size  of  the  first  2 ;  the  dorsals 
all  the  while  repeating  changes  on  the  word  and  the  number  of  ribs  vary  from  18  (the  most 
'kin'  with  amazing  velocity.      Che  la  Mia  common)  to  16;  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  always 
principemt  na  ammattata/     Che  it  ngnore  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  leaping  powers, 
aihate  Ha    ammateatof    (meaning   literally,  vary  from  4  to  7;  the  sacrum  is  composed  of 
'Kill  the  beautiful  princess!  kill  the  signer  several  vertebrso,  and  in  the  bears  is  remarka- 
abb6 1 0  resonnds  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  bly  broad,  for  the  support  of  the  body  in  their 
the  other.    The  crowd  is  now  assured  of  safety,  frequently  erect  position ;  the  tail  is  the  longest 
as  no  horses  or  carriages  are  allowed,  and  finally  in  the  most  active  species,  as  in  the  lion  and 
all  is  given  up  to  dissonant  tumult.    Meanwhile  the  panther.    The  shoulder  blade  is  flat  and 
night  advances,  the  noise  ceases  by  degrees,  broaa ;  the  clavicle,  when  not  entirely  wantine, 
until  the  profonndest  silence  succeeds,  an^  of  is  quite  rudimentary ;  the  humerus  is  arched, 
this  evening  there  remains  only  the  idea  of  a  short,  and  strong ;  the  bones  of  the  forearm 
confused  dream  which  has  changed  every  one's  have  but  little  motion  on  each  other,  except  in 
existence,  which  for  a  moment  has  caused  the  the  vnidm^  and  the  ulna  is  generally  placed  be- 
people  to  forget  their  toils,  the  learned  their  hind  the  radius,  both  of  ^em  in  the  seals  be- 
studles,  and  the  nobles  their  idleness.''  ing  broad  and  flat :  the  metacarpus  is  much 
GARNIYORA  (Lat.  eamis^  flesh,  and  wro.  larger  in  the  digitigrades  than  in  the  j>lanti- 
to  eat),  an   order  of  mammals   which  feed  erades.    The  retractile  claws  of  the  /eltda  are 
upon  flesh,  as  distinguished  frt>m  the  herbivara^  described  nnder  the  article  Oat,  in  which  fam- 
or  vegetable-feeders.    This  order  has  been  di-  ily  they  are  most  developed.     The  pelvis  is 
vided  into  various  groups  by  different  authors,  short,  and  its  bones  broad  and  flat ;  the  thigh- 
Bome  including  in  it  the  cheiroptera  and  ineee-  bone  is  moderately  long,  and  directed  immedi- 
tkora,  and  others  limiting  it  to  the  following  6  ately  downward,  except  in  the  seals,  in  which 
families,  which  agree  in  their  most  essential  its  direction  is  outwarcL    The  bones  of  the  leg 
char(u;tera,  viz.:  wrtidm^  or  bears;  mtutelidm^  are  generally  separate;  the  tarsus  consists  of- 
or  weasels ;  eanida^  or  dogs ;  fdida^  or  cats ;  the  usual  5  bones,  but  the  tuberosity  of  the  os 
and  phoeid4Bj  or  seals;  the  bears  constituting  calcis  is  quite  long  and  strong ;  the  inner  meta- 
the  plantigrades,  the  seals  the  pinnigrades,  and  tarsal  bone  in  the  cats  and  dogs  is  merely 
the  other  three  the  digitigrades,  according  as  rudimentary ;  in  the  weasels  the  inner  toe  is 
the  whole  foot  or  only  the  toes  touch  the  small,  in  the  cats  wanting,  and  in  tiie  planti- 
cround,  or  as  the  extremities  are  modified  into  grades  in  the  same  range  as  the  others ;  in  the 
fin-like  paddles.    The/elida  are  the  most  truly  plantigrade  foot  every  thinsr  is  arranged  for 
carnivorous,  and  constitute  the  type  of  the  or-  slow  and  steady  walking,  in  uie  digitigrade  for 
der ;  and^n  them  the  large  canine  teeth,  sharp  leaping  and  tearing,  and  in  the  pinnigrade  for 
retractile  daws,  great  strength  and  agility,  in-  swimming.    The  muscles  in  this  order,  especial- 
dicate  a  special  formation  for  the  pursuit  and  ly  of  the  Jaws,  neck,  and  anterior  extremities, 
destmction  of  living  prey.    The  skeleton  exhib-  are  enormously  larce  and  powerfhL     In  the 
its  the  modifications  adapted  for  the  manner  typical  camivora,  the  incisor  teeth  are  small, 
of  lifei,  in  the  shape  of  the  bones,  their  articula-  and  placed  in  the  intermaxillary  bone ;  the  ca- 
titms  and  proportions.    In  the  felidm  the  spine  nines  situated  above,  at  the  junction  of  the  in- 
is  flexible,  yet  strong,  with  a  large  development  termaxillaries  with  the  superior  maxillaries,  are 
of  the  lambar  x>ortion ;  the  ribs  are  narrow  and  strong,  long,  and  cutting,  slightly  curved,  and 
iar  apart,  the  limbs  lon^  and  idSbrding  the  admirably  adapted  for  tearing  their  prey ;  the 
greflEteat  freedom  of  motion,    and   the  skull  cheek  teeth  have  cutting  edges,  the  lower  shnt- 
short  and  broad.    In  the  weasels,  the  spine  is  ting  within  the  upper  like  the  blades  of  scia- 
lengthened  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  sora,  and  are  provided  with  sharp  triangular 
these  prowling  creatures.  In  the  bears,  the  foot  processes ;  the  teeth  are  arranged  in  a  short 
is  wholly  pla^d  on  the  ground,  and  the  short-  space,  and  their  action  is  rendered  more  eflSca- 
ne«s  of  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spine  adds  to  cious  by  the  shortness  of  the  whole  law,  and  by 
the  finxmeas  and  strength  of  limb  required  in  the  simple,  hinge-like  motion  of  the  lower  jaw ; 
these  1^8  carnivorous  animals.   In  the  seals^  the  in  the  seals,  the  canines  are  much  smaller,  but 
poHerior  limbs  are  extended  backward  into  2  the  cheek  teeth  are  furnished  with  numerous 
horizoiital  fins,  the  anterior  also  serving  in  ad-  sharp  points  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  slip- 
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peiy  and  scaly  fisli  upon  which  they  feed ;  in  lemain  permanently  within  the  tMrar&n^  ^, 

the  bears,  the  Jaws  are  much  longer,  and  the  ity ;  the  teneulm  iemkuiim  do  not  «x^  bat 

mokrs  are  fiattengd  and  tnbercnkr,  indicating  organs  resembling  the  prostate  and  Oowper^ 

the  far  less  cami vorons  propensities  of  this  fam-  glands  are  generally  found ;  in  alnuMfc  afl  tiian 

ily.    The  camivora,  in  proportion  to  their  ap-  is  a  bone  in  the  poua  the  hyena  foniinga 

proaoh  to  the  typical  felidc^  whose  food,  when  exception,  it  is  said ;  tne  teats  aie  abdoo^ 

swallowed,  is  so  like  their  own  tissnes  that  it  ranging  from  4  in  the  lioneasto  10  io  the  bitch; 

is  ready  for  sneedy  asshnHatiozL  have  a  short  the  placenta  is  2onnlar,sarroondiDg  the  fotu.*- 

intestmal  canal ;  in  the  lion  it  is  but  8  times  the  The  geogrq>hical  distribation  of  the  omiTon 

length  of  tiie  body,  and  has  very  few  Internal  is  very  extensive,  but  the  laigest  and  most  db* 

folds,  and  a  very  small  caacmn,  while  in  man  it  Btmotive  species  mijpiinflimil  to  the  tropia  of 

is  6  times  as  long,  in  the  horse  10  times,  in  the  the  old  world ;  the  uger  is  limited  to  A^  the 

sheep  28  times;  snch  is  the  relation  between  lion  to  Aaa  and  Africa,  the  ooogar  to  America; 

the  organs,  that  the  form  of  the  teeth  indicates  the  largest  bears  fi^nent  the  arctiercfpoui 

the  character  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  arma«  and  the  largest  seals  theantarotio  waten.  Ibe 

tnre  of  the  feet,  the  mode  of  progresdon.  and  oamivora  nilfil  an  important  purooee  in  ^ 

very  nearly  the  habits  and  mode  of  lire  of  economy  of  natore,  by  keeping  in  check  the  iS' 

an  animal.    The  lobes  of  the  liver  vary  in  nnm*  crease  of  the  herbivorous  anioaak,  whoeeoooot* 

her  from  4  in  the  badger  to  8  in  the  lynx,  with-  less  numbers  would  otherwise  dertroy  Tcgda; 

out  any  apparent   physiological  reason ;   the  tion^  and  thus  cause  their  own  and  a  geoeri 

hepatic  ducts  correspond  in  number  to  the  lobeS|  destruction.    Ouvier  associated,  under  the  dhk 

and  the  common  duct,  before  it  enters  the  in-  eamamen^  the  cheiroptera,  insectiTon)  cini- 

testinal  cavity,  freauently  receives  a  pancreatic  vora,  and  marsupials ;  ezduding  the  htta, 

duct;  the  gidl-bladder  is  idwavs  present^  and  which  form  a  sub-claas  by  theBuelrei,  onj 

in  the  unidcB  is  of  great  mze ;  the  pancreas  and  more  recent  authors  adopt  a  somewhat  bb^ 

spleen  do  not  differ,  except  in  form,  from  these  classification.  Prof.  Agusiz,  in  his  ieoent'*&    . 

organs  in  other  mammals ;  the  chyle  is  so  noted  say  on  Classification,"  divides  mannnalu  into  I    i 

for  its  opacity  and  whiteness^  that  the  discov-  ordersi  marmpidlia^  horifkorcL  and  camMt^    i 

ery  of  the  lacteals  was  made  in  these  animals  the  last  the  highest  in  the  scale.   Pral  Ota    t 

long  before  they  were  seen  in  man.    The  car-  divides  his  subclass  yyrme^Adla  into  the  Spn-    \ 

nivora  belong  to  the  sub-class  gyrenetphdla  of  maty  divisions  of  muUlata  (ioclndingthefleti-    ; 

Owen,  in  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  oeflkis),  unguUUa  (pachyderms  and  romiutt*)* 

the  largest  developed  (except  in  man),  extend-  and  un^uiculata  (oamivora  and  the  mookcyE); 

ing  over  a  portion  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  the  last  being  the  highest  in  developnieol;  ic 

olfactory  lobes ;  in  this  arrangement  they  are  the  unffwmuata.  the  sense  of  toooi  is  i^ 

next  to  the  qtuidrumaiui^  or  monkeys ;  the  henn  highly  developed  through  the  greater  naua 

ispheres  have  well-marked,  though  simple  con-  and  mobility  of  the  digits,  and  the  soaOtf  <^* 

volutions.    The  organs  of  sense  are  well  devel-  tent  of  cov^ing  with  homy  matter;  in  thec^ 

oped ;  in  the  diurnal  oamivora,  the  pupil  is  nivora,  he  places  the  ^gitigrades  at  the  h» 

round ;  in  the  cats  it  is  elongated  vertically,  then  the  plantigrades,  and  lastly,  the  w^ 

and  in  a  verv  bright  light  almost  linear,  but  it  grades ;  and  among  the  digitigrades  the  j«^     i 

is  round  in  the  dark,  causing  the  brilliant  fqp^  -are  placed  highest,  whose  retractile  davs  9a    \ 

turn  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  choroid  to  ap-  long  and  narrow  hind  foot  make  then  thexaoft 

pear  like  a  ball  of  fire ;  the  large  size  of  we  perfect  and  typical  form  of  the  osnito&^ 

mastoid  process,  communicating  with  the  cav-  OARNOCHAN,  Jobh  MusBAt^tnAnffidK 

ity  of  the  tympanum,  indicates  considerable  surgeon,  bom  in  Savannah,  Ga.,lnl817t^ 

aouteness  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  necessary  for  soended  on  the  mother's  side  from  Qen.  ^tniA 

animals  seeking  their  prey  during  the  stillness  celebrated  in  the  war  of  independence.  B»J^ 

of  nkht ;  the  sense  of  smell,  especially  in  the  yet  a  boy  when  he  was  renx>ved  to  EdiaWP 

eanidiB^  is  very  acute,  and  the  pituitary  mem-  thecapital  of  hisfather'a  native  land.  4^^ 

brane  is  extended  greatly  by  means  of  the  com-  nating  in  the  high  school  and  nnivenity  «  ^ 

plicated  convolutions  of  the  turbinated  bones ;  city,  he  returned  to  the  United  Statesi  ^^ 

the  sense  of  taste  is  probably  not  very  acute,  tered  the  office  of  Dr.  Valentine  Matt,  of  ^^ 

and  the  tongue  of  the  cats  is  covered  in  its  mid-  York,  as  a  student  of  medidne.  After  ^^^ 

die  portion  with  homy  spines,  well  calculated  degree,  he  again  visited  Europe,  and  V^^j^^ 

to  tear  the  flesh  from  bones.    The  kidneys  in  oral  years  in  attendance  upon  the  cltAicaii^<r 

some  fiunilies,  as  in  the  bears  and  seals,  are  of  Paris,  London,  and  Edinbmgh.   In  1^'  °^ 

much  subdivided,  resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  fixed  his  residence  in  New  YotIe,  and  ^^J^^^ 

in  the  cats  the  divisions  are  hardly  perceptible,  ed  the  practice  of  the  protaBOOi  in  ^'^^ 

In  the  civets  aoA  allied  genera,  there  are  gland-  merous  oriUiant  and  original  *''^*^*''^^r|! 

ular  follicles,  which  secrete  a  peculiar  odorous  gained  for  him  an  honorable  name,  '^Jj 

substance,  sometimes  exceedingly  fetid;  the  home  and  abroad.    In  1891  he  was  appoii^ 

glands  are  usually  situated  near  the  anus,  and  surgeon-in-ohief  of  ^e  New  Tork  ^f^ 

the  excretory  ducts  open  between  the  rectum  grant  hospital,  a  station  he  still  hold&  ^z,^ 

and  the  genitial  organs.   The  testes  are  generally  he  successfhlly  treated  a  ease  of  el^Aaawv* 

pendulous  and  external,  but  in  the  seals  they  Aralmm  by  ligature  of  the  femorslarttfiy*  ^ 
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tbeflame  jear^he  performed  the  openMionof  aide  with  the  men  to  vhose  luuids  the  destinies 
tmpiitating  the  entire  lower  jaw,  with  disartio-  of  the  republic  were  henceforth  committed* 
nluion  of  both  condyles.    In  1854  he  exsected  In  Aog.  1798,  he  entered  the  committee  of 
the  entire  nlna,  saving  the  arm,  with  its  fane-  public  safety.    The  armies  were  diaorganiBed 
tioos  unimpaired ;  and  subsequently,  in  another  and  unruly ;  there  were  no  funds,  no  provisions ; 
ease,  ibmoved  the  enture  radius,  with  equal  enemies  had  invaded  France  in  every  direction; 
Bacoess.     In  1666  he  performed,  for  the  first  the  insurgent  Vendeans  were  sucoessfol;  the 
time,  one  of  the  most  startling  and  original  oper-  rebellious  city  of  Lyons  kept  at  bay  the  be- 
Btions  on  record,  in  ezsecting,  for  neural^a,  the  sieging  army ;  and  Toulon  had  been  Just  de- 
entire  trunk  of  the  2d  branch  of  the  6th  pair  livered  by  treason  into  the  hands  of  thelEngliah. 
of  nerves,  from  the  infrarorbital  foramen,  as  Oarnot  went  boldly  to  work,  and  succeeded  so 
&r  ss  ih»/aramen  rotundum  at  the  base  of  the  well,  that  his  fellow-citizeDs  declared  emphati- 
skulL    Amputation  at  the  hip-joint  he  has  per-  callythat  he  had  '^organized  victory."     He 
fonned  4  tmiea.    Since  1861,  Dr.  Oamochan  proved  himself  to  be  not  only  a  skilfnl  ad- 
haa  been  {Hofessor  of  the  principles  and  oper-  ministrator,  but  a  tactician  of   the   highest 
ations  of  anrgery  in  the  New  York  medical  ability.    The  14  armies  created  by  the  rising 
college,  and  has  published  his  lectures  on  par-  en  mame  of  the  nation,  cooperated  under 
tial  amputations  of  the  foot,  lithotomy,  and  Utho-  his  orders  in  tiie  execution  of  a  wcJl-devised 
thrity,  and  also  a  "  Treatise  on  Oonganital  Dis-  plan;  they  were  placed  under  fbb  command  of 
locations"  (New  York,  1860) ;  *^  Oontributions  new  generala  able  to  understand  the  projects 
to  Operative  Surgery"  (Philadelphia);  and  has  of  the  directing  mind,  and  defeats  were  soon 
translated  Bedillot^s  IhraM  de  nUdeeine*  oph'it'  succeeded  by  brilliant  victories.    Oamot  some- 
toire^  handagea,  et  appareilB^  and  Elarl  Bokitan-  times  repaired  in  person  to  the  weakest  or 
sky^s  MuMuch  dSr  pathologiiehen  Anatamie  most  exposed  point  to  watch  tJie  operations, 
into  Knglwh.  and  to  mspire  the  troops  with  his  ardor  and 
CARNOT,  Lazasb  Nicolas  ILlbodbbitb,  a  confidence.    Thus,  by  the  enersy  and  wisdom 
French  statesman  and  tactician,  bom  May  18,  of  his  measures,  as  well  as  by  the  influence  of 
1763,  at  Nolay,  Burj^dy,  died  Aug.  2. 1828,  his  example,  he  contributed  to  the  victory  of 
in  Magdeburg,  Prussia.    When  only  18  ne  was  Watignies,  which  forced  the  prince  of  Ooburg 
made  a  2d  lieutenant  of  engineers ;  2  years  later  to  retreat    Toulon  was  now  retaken  firom  the 
he  waa  lat  lieutenant ;  in  1788  captjiin,  in  whid^  EngUsh ;  the  Vendeans  were  defeated  and  al- 
year  he  wrote  an  essay  on  atrial  navigation  and  most  destroyed,  and  the  Austrian  army  was 
a  eulogy  of  Vauban,  which  brought  him  into  expelled  from  France.    As  a  member  of  the 
controversy   with   Oen.    Montalembert,  who  committee  of  public  safety,  Oamot  must  bear 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  confined  in  the  his  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  bloody 
Bastile.    He  had  also  published  about  the  same  measures  which  were  then  adopted ;  but  it  may 
time  an  JBuai  wlt  lU  ma^Atnet,  in  which  he  be  said  in  his  exculpation  that^  being  entirely 
demonstrated  a  new  theorem  upon  loss  of  mo-  absorbed  in  the  performance  of  his  espedal 
tive  power,  whidi  Axago  has  declared  to  be  duties,  he  had  no  time  to  ^ve  attention  to 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  useM  discoveries  what  was  going  on  around  him.    He  left  the 
of  the  age.    He  was  entirely  absorbed  in  tiiese  interior  administration  in  the  hands  of  his  cd- 
stadies  when  the  revolution  commenced.  He  did  leagues,  and  was  scarcely  aware  of  the  atro- 
not  at  first  actively  participate  in  it^  altibu>u(^  he  cities  which  were  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
submitted  to  the  natiomd  assembly  a  memoir  the  committee.    Thus,  he  did  not  participate  in 
with  a  view  to  a  restoration  of  the  finances.    Li  the  revolution  of  the  0th  Thermidor ;  but  after 
1791  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  le^^lative  the  fall  of  Robespierre  he  energetically  defend* 
aasembly  by  tiie  department  of  Pas  de  Oalais.  ed  his  colleagues,  OoUot  d^Herbois,  Billand- 
He  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  new  du-  Yarennes,  and  Barere,  charged  with   being 
ties.    As  a  member  of  the  couunittee  on  mill-  the  accomplices  of  the  man  in  whose  over- 
tary  affiurs,  he  greatiy  contributed  to  the  adop-  throw  they  had  been  instmmentaL     Oamot 
tion  of  the  decree  oraerinff  a  large  addition  of  was  on  the  point  of  being  arrested,  and  waa 
forces  to  the  national  guard ;  and  it  was  in  ao-  only  saved  by  Bourdon  de  TOise  exdaindng : 
ooidanoe  with  his  report  that,  for  want  of  mus-  ^  This  is  the  man  who  has  organized  victory.'* 
keta,  the  new  guwds  were  armed  with  pikes.  After  the  1st  Prairial  (1796),  he  waa  again 
The  efficacy  of  these  weapons  was  soon  tried  threatened  withimpeaohment,  but  was  protected 
on  Aug.  10,  1792,  in  the  assault  against  the  b^  the  feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude  which 
Toileries.    About  the  same  time  he  wss  re-  his  great  services  iiupired.    He  was  obliged, 
elected  to  the  convention,  and  was  present  on  however,  to  leave  the  committee  and  give  up  the 
the  trial  of  Louis  X VL ;  nis  vote  was  recorded  management  of  war  affiiirs,  which  he  had  held 
in  these  words :  *'  hi  my  opinion,  both  Justice  for  nearly  2  years.    On  the  establishment  of  the 
and  good  policy  require  tJie  death  of  Louis;  directory,  he  was  elected  representative  by  14 
t>at  I  must  confess  ^at  never  a  duty  so  heavily  departments  at  once,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
weighed  on  my  heart  as  the  one  that  is  now  in-  council  of  600.    Being  appointed  one  of  the  6 
eombent  uponme.^'    He  was  neither  a  Girond-  directors,  he  resumed  his  previous  office  and 
ist  noraMoDtagnard,and  however  aggrieved  at  planned  the  admirable  campugn  of  1796,  the 
thefallof  theformerpar^yhedidnothesitate  to  soooess  of  which  was  secured  in  Italy  by  Bona^ 
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parte.    But  the  direotory  was  threatened  by  assmned  the  form  of  a  religions  creed,  Oarnot 

factions,  and  eepedally  by  the  royalists;  8  of  partedwithhis  friends,  and  became  a  joonu&t, 

its  members  oondnded  that  the  only  means  of  andthechicf  editor  of  the  J2mM0n^62op«di^. 

saving  the  republican  government  was  a  coup  He  was  also  intrusted  with  the  pnblicatba  of 

fetat;  they  performed  it  on  the  ISthFmoti-  Ghr6goire*8  and  Bardre^siftfm^ifa.  Hewasekct- 

dor,  and  althoagh  Oarnot  was  far  from  being  a  ed  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  tn  18&9,  l&dre' 

royalist,  he  was  condemned  to  transportation,  elected  in  1842  and  1646.    After  the  reiobtioa 

He  avoided  the  sentence  by  concealing  himself  of  Feb.  1848,  he  was  minister  of  publie  instnu* 

for  a  while  in  Paris,  then  escaping  to  Switzerland,  tion  until  July  5,  and  improve^  as  socb,  &e 

and  afterward  to  Grermany,  where  he  wrote  a  condition  of  the  teachers,  rendered  the  nonul 

memoir  to  vindicate  his  conduct    After  the  schools  fi^  and  establisned  free  lectora.  In 

18th  Brumaire  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  oonstitiutDt,  uA 

appointed  minister  of  war  in  1800;  but  being  March  10,  1860  to  the  l^slatiTB  asBembJy. 

unable  to  asree  with  the  new  master,  he  promptr  After  the  coup  tPitat  of  Dec  1861,  be  H 

ly  resignea.    In  1802  he  was  elected  to  the  France;  during  his  absence,  he  was  elected 

tribunate,  where  he  voted  against  the  estab«  a  member  of  the  corpt  Ugish^f,  but  refused  to 

lishment  of  the  legion  of  honor,  the  consulate  take  the  oath.    He  was  re-eleefced  in  1857,  bot 

for  life,  and  especially  the  empire.    The  speech  again  refused  to  seirve. 
he  delivered  on  this  last  occasion  breathed  the       OABNUNTUM,  an  ancient  Oeltio  town  in 

most  generous   spirit  of  independence,    and  the  N.  part  of  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube,  sesr 

caused  a  great  sensation.    On  the  suppression  where  Hainburg  now  stands.    It  was  an  in- 

of  the  tribunate  he  retired  to  private  life,  and  re-  portant  military  pass  under  the  Romana,  vb 

sumed  his  scientific  pursuits.    But  in  Jan.  1814,  made  it  at  one  time  a  station  for  their  fleet  on  Ik 

when  disasters  were  coming  on  fVance  and  the  Danube,  and  raised  it  to  the  position  of  amtM- 

emperor,  he  addressed  a  noble  letter  to  Nft-  cipium  according  to  some  inscriptioDS,  ofi 

poleon,  proflfering  his  services :  "  I  stfdd  away  colony  according  to  others.    During  the  tcs 

as  long  as  you  were  prosperous;  now  that  mis-  with  the  Karcomanni  and  Quadi  it  vu  fort 

fortune  has  come,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  at  years  the  residence  of  Marcus  Aurelioa,  vboheis 

your  disposal  what  littie  ability  i  may  BtUl  pos-  composed  a  part  of  his  '^  Heditationa."  It  wk 

sesst''    Kapoleon  at  once  intrusted  him  with  destroyed  by  the  Germans  in  the  4th  oentarr, 

the  command  of  Antwerp.    For  years  the  su-  was  aiterward  rebuilt,  became  once  more  i 

preme  director  of  military  affairs,  he  had  gained  Boman  military  station,  and  was  finally  dotroj- 

no  advancement  in  the  army,  and  was  still  ed  during  the  wars  with  the  Magyars  in  tlte 

merely  a  mijor ;  Napoleon  had  to  promote  him  middle  ages.    Its  remains  are  very  eztensiTe. 
to  the  rank  of  general,  passing  him  through  all       GABO,  Ankibalb,  an  Italian  poet,  born  it 

the  intermediate  degrees  at  once.    He  glori-  Oitta  Nuova  in  1507,  died  in  1566.  InlMSi» 

ously  defended  Antwerp  until  the  treaty  of  entered  the  service  of  PietroLudoriooFsnMi 

Paris,  April,  1814,  and  returned  to  the  capital,  who  2  years  later  was  made  duke  of  Pnnsi,  od 

where  he  published  a  Memoire  au  roLfvSi  of  who  sent  him  several  times  on  miarions  to  tlii 

liberal  opinions  and   wise   advice.     On  Na-  emperor  Charles  Y.      When  the  doke  ^ 

poleon^s  return  from  Elba,  he  appointed  Oarnot  assassinated  at  Piacenza,  Oaro  fled  to  Ftt^ 

minister  of  the  interior,  which  post  he  held  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  nevdaJK* 

for   8  months,  during  which  he  unwillingly  Ottavio  Famese.    He  then  became  Kcrett^ 

received   the  titie   of  count  of  the  empire,  successively  to  the  2  brothers  of  Ottario^J^^ 

but  never  bore  it    After  the  rout  of  Water-  cardinals  Ranuccio  and  Aleesandro.  ]^^^ 

loo  he   almost  alone  nreaerved  his  self- pos-  while  in  the  service  of  the  latter,  having  b^ 

session,   and    suggested    energetic    measures  his  secretary  for  18  years.    His  works  weie  not 

which  were  not  adonted.    **  I  have  known  you  printed  till  after  his  death,  some  of  them  as  m^ 

too  late,*'  said  Napoleon  on  his  departure.    A  as  1588,  and  a  volume  of  his  letten,  edited  vit. 

member  of  the  provisional  government,  his  hon-  notes  by  Mazrachelli,  in  1829.  , .  ^ 

esty  was  not  a  match  for  Fouch6's  shrewdness.       OAROL  (It.  carola^  a  song  of  Joy),  origioiiij 

On  the  second  restoration  he  was  again  out-  a  song  sung  as  an  accompaniment  to  daooii;. 

lawed,  and  retired  to  Warsaw,  then  repaired  to  but  which  in  England  serves  to  deognstei 

Magdeburg,  where  he  died.    His  writings  are  baUad  for  Ohristmaa.  .  ^ 

numerous;  beside  his  various  political  papers^        OAROLAN,  TusLOtroB^   an  Irish  inn^^ 

he  has  left  disquisitions  of  great  interest  on  genius  born  in  the  county  of  We6tn)eadi,in^^ 

several  points  of^science,  especi^y  on  fortifies-  ktter  part  of  the  17th  oentury,  died  in  ITp- 

tion.    A  full  and  excellent  Diography  of  Oarnot  Having  lost  his  sight  when  a  dkild,  he  8tQd]«| 

was  published  by  Arago  (Paris  1887).— La-  the  harp,  and  in  after  life  not  only  mstnUffl*- 


ZkBM  HippoLTTB,  a  Frouch  statesman,  the  second    himself  uiereby,  but  even  became  funons^ .  . 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  St.  Omer,  April  6,       OABOLDTA,  North,  one  of  the  w^ 


genirale  de  la  doctrine  Saint  Simonienne,  the    and  84*  80'  W.,  having  •»  «*-. ^^tk 

authorship  of  which  was,  with  his  consent,  as-    420  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  and  an  «xt**"**  ^!!?V 
oribed  to  Hazard.    ButassoonasStSimonism    of  180  m.fromN.toS.;  areaaboati^ooois- 
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m.,  or  38,600,000  aor«s.    It  is  bounded  N.  hj 
Tiiginia,  on  the  line  of  86'*  88',  W.  by  Ten- 
fidssee,  S.  by  Georgia,  Booth  Carolina,  and 
the  Atlantic,    and  £.  by  the  Atlantic.      It 
is  divided  into  88  comities,  as  follows:  Ala- 
mance^  Alexander,   Anson,   Ashe,    Beanfort, 
Bertie,  Bladen,  Bronswiok,  Buncombe,  Burke, 
Cabarrus,   CaldweU,  Camden,   Carteret,  Cas- 
well, Catawba,  Chatham,.  Cherokee,  Chowan, 
Cleayeland,    Columbus,  Craven,  Cumberland, 
Currituck,  Davidson,  Davie,  Duplin,  Edgecombe, 
Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gaston,  Gat^  Uranville, 
Greene,  Guilford,  Halifax,  Haywood,  Hender« 
son,  Hertford,  Hyde,  Iredell,  Jackson,  Johnston, 
Jones,  Lenoir,  Lincoln,  McDowell,  Macon.  Madi* 
son,  Martin,  Meddenburff,  Montgomery,  Moore, 
Nash,  New  Hanover,  Northampton,  Onslow, 
Orange,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Person,  Pitt, 
Polk,  Randolph,  Richmond,  Robeson,  Rocking* 
ham.  Rowan,  Rutherford,  Sampson,  Stanley, 
Stoto)  Surry,  Tyrrel,  Union,  Wake,  Warren, 
Washington,  WataugsL  Wavne^  Wilkes,  Yadkin, 
Tancey. — ^North  Carolina  has  no  very  populous 
towns.  The  chief  seaport  and  largest  city  in  the 
state  is  Wilmington  (originally  called  Newton, 
bat  changed  in  compliment  to  the  earl  of  Wil- 
mington), situated  in  New  Hanover  oo^  on  the 
E.  side  of  Cape  Fear  riven  about  86  m.  fh>m 
the  Atlantic,  148  from  Raleigh;  pop.  in  1850, 
7,264,  probably  10,000  now.    It  is  a  place  of 
conaderable  business  activity.  Raleigh,  the  po- 
Btical  capital  of  the  state,  named  in  honor  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  is  a  handsome  town,  situated  in 
Wake  CO.,  near   the  Neuse   river :   pop.  in 
1850,  4,518.    Newbem,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  state,  is  a  thriving  town,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Neuse  and  Trent  riyers,  about 
100  m.  £.  S.  E.  from  Raleigh,  in  Craven  co.  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state,  and  is  a  place 
of  considerable  commercial  importance ;  pop.  in 
1850,  4,881.    FayetteviUe  is  a  flourishing  and 
ancient  town,  situated  on  the  Cape  Fear  river, 
at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  in  Cum- 
berland 00.,  about  60  m.  S.  by  W.  from  Raleigh, 
and  is  an  active  business  place ;  pop.  in  1858, 
7,000.  Beaufort  is  a  seaport  on  ]»ogue  sound,  in 
Carteret  oo.,  168  m.  from  Raleigh,  has  a  spacious 
and  deep  harbor,  and  engages  in  the  coasting 
trade ;  pop.  in  1853, 2,000.  Charlotte  is  situated 
between  tne  Sugar  and  Little  Sugar  creeks  in 
the  gold-mining  county  of  Mecklenburg  ;  yop, 
in  1853,  2,500.     Edenton,  the  county  town 
of   Chowan   co.,  at  the  head  of  Eden  bay, 
is    a   place   of  considerable   shipping :   pop. 
in  1850, 1,607.    Elizabeth  City,  the  capital  of 
Pasquotank  co.,  is  on  the  Pasquotank  river, 
20  m,  above  its  confluence  with  Albemarle 
sound,  and  216  m.  N.  £.  from  Raleigh,  and 
oommimicates  with  Hampton  roads  by  means 
of  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal ;  pop.  in  1858, 
2,824.    Greenville,  the  capital  of  Pitt  oo.,  is 
a  thriving  place  of  1,150  inhabitants,  and  is 
dtoated  102  m.  E.  of  Raleigh.    Halifax,  the 
capital  of  Hali£&x  co.,  beautifdly  situatea  on 
the  vrest  bank  of  the  Roanoke  river.  87  m. 
from  Baleigh,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade 


in  cotton,  com,  ai>d  lumber.  Cxford,  the  capital 
of  Granville  co.,  86  ul  N.  of  Raleigh,  is  a  town 
of  considerable  business  activity ;  pop.  in  1863, 
2,500.  Salisbury  is  one  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  interior  of  the  state,  and  one  of  the  oldest ; 
pop.  4,000  to  5,000.  AsheviUe,  in  Buncombe 
CO.,  is  the  principal  town  west  of  the  mountains ; 
pop.  in  1853, 1,000.  The  other  towns  worthy 
of  mention,  and  containing  populations  ranging 
from  500  to  1,500,  are  Hizabethtown,  the  cap- 
ital of  Bladen  co.,  on  Cape  Fear  river,  99  m. 
from  Raleigh ;  Greensborough.  in  Guilford  oo., 
named  in  compliment  to  Gen.  Greene,  is  a  flour- 
ishing manufacturing  town;  Lincomton,  lin- 
coln  CO.,  contains  several  cotton  and  paper 
mills,  and  iron  works ;  Plymouth,  Wa^ington 
CO.,  on  the  Roanoke,  has  a  large  business  in  the 
lumber  trade  and  the  building  of  coasting  ves- 
sels; Smithvillew  on  the  Cape  Fear  river  in 
Brunswick  co.,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade;  Tarborough,  on 
the  Tar  river,  in  Edgecombe  co. ;  Washington, 
in  Beaufort  co.,  on  the  Tar  river,  near  its 
confluence  with  Pamlico  river,  has  a  con- 
siderable coasting  trade  and  contains  the 
usual  county  buildings,  and  8  churches. — 
The  population  of  North  Carolina,  according 
to  the  decennial  enumerations  from  1790  to 
1850  inclusiv|,  has  been  as  follows : 


Cnumi, 

Whitia. 

6Uv«B. 

FiMColorad. 

TouaPopvUHoa. 

1790 

288,204 

100,679 

4,975 

893,751 

1800 

837,764 

188,296 

7,048 

478,108 

1810 

876,410 

168,824 

10,266 

66^600 

1820 

419.200 

206,017 

14,612 

688,829 

1880 

472,848 

246,601 

19,548 

787,987 

1840 

484,870 

245,817 

22,782 

768,419 

1850 

658,028 

288,648 

27,468 

869,039 

The  federal  representative  population  (all  free 
persons  and  }  of  the  slaves)  is  753,619.  Of  the 
white  population  in  1850,  273,025  were  males, 
and  280,003  females ;  15,851  were  less  than  1 
year  of  age ;  under  5  years,  85,652 ;  5  and  under 
10,  80,200;  10  and  under  15,  78,299;  15  and 
under  20,  61,955 ;  20  and  under  80,  95,648 ;  80 
and  xmder  40,  61,093 ;  40  and  under  50, 42,237 ; 
50  and  under  60,  27,399;  60  and  under  70, 15,- 
576 ;  70  and  under  80,  7,241 ;  80  and  under  90, 
2,190;  90  and  under  100, 351 ;  100  and  upward, 
61 ;  unknown,  126.  The  returns  show  389  as 
deaf  and  dumb ;  379  as  blind ;  467  insane,  and 
615  idiotic.  Born  in  the  state,  529,483 ;  in  other 
states  of  the  Union  20,784^  of  whom  10,838 
were  bom  in  Virginia,  4,420  in  South  Carolina, 
and  2,087  in  Tennessee;  in  foreign  countries, 
2,565;  unknown,  196.  Of  the  slaves,  144,581 
were  males,  and  143,967  females,  and  164  were 
over  100  years  of  age.  There  are  28,808  slave- 
holders in  the  state,  of  whom  1,204  own  each 
1  slave;  9,668  own  1  and  under  5 ;  8,129,  5  and 
under  10;  5,898, 10  and  under  20;  2,828,  20 
and  under  30 ;  485,  50  and  xmder  100 ;  76, 100 
and  under  200;  12,  200  and  under  300;  8,  800 
and  under  500.  The  number  of  dwellings  oc- 
cupied by  white  and  free  colored  was  104,996 ; 
number  of  families,  105,451.  The  number  of 
deaths  in  the  state  during  the  year  1850  was 
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10,867;  births  for  the  Bame  period,  16,648;  tlienoeKtotheYirffini&lixiei&digUiioeofino- 
marriages,  5,275.    The  occupations  of  the  free  Iy400m.  About  midway  between  C^FeirtBd 
male  population  over  15  years  of  age  in  1850  GapeHatterasisOapel^kont  Twoopenbaji^ 
were :  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  Onslow  and  Raleic^,  are  formed  by  tbttsctpea. 
arts  and  mining,  20,618,  of  whom  12,444  were  Along  the  whole  length  of  the  coast  are  findf, 
employed   in   manufacturing   establishments;  barren,  desert  islands,  ran^ng  from -(iil  to  im 
agriculture,  81,982 ;  labor  not  agricultural,  28,-  in  width,  traversed  by  numerous  inlets,  wbidi, 
560 ;  sea  and  river  navigation,  1,659 ;  law,  med*  with  few  ezceptious,  are  not  navigablo.  firao 
icine,  and  divinity,  2,268 ;  other  pursuits  re>  these  islands  shoals  extend  far  &ato  the  ki, 
quiring   education,  8,447;   government   civil  which  render  the  navigation  of  tius  oouit  ex- 
service,  570;  domestic  servants,  46;  other  oc«  oeedinglv  dangerous.   ^peHattecufonBatho 
cnpations,  247;  total,  189,887.  There  wore  1,931  headland  of  the  dangerous  triangular  iab&d 
paupers  in  the  state,  who  were  supported  sk  an  beach  which  separates  Pamlico  soimd  from  tibe 
annual  cost  of  $60,085.    The  number  of  persons  ocean.    The  dangerous  navigation  in  thi  tv 
convicted  of  crimes  of  various  grades  during  cinity  of  Gapes  Fear  and  Lookout  Is  suffideatly 
the  year  1850,  was  684. — ^The  rivers  of  North  indicated  by  the  names  of  those  wmia.  A 
Carolina  are  numerous,  but  in  consequence  of  series  of  narrow,  shallow  lagoons,  nOed  intii 
shifting  sand-bars  at  their  mouths,  and  of  rapids  constantly  changing  sand-bars,  eztcaid  all  along 
in  their  descent  from  the  hilly  regions  to  the  the  coast  south  of  Gi4)e  Lookout  between  tbft 
lowoountry,  they  are  not  generally  well  adapted  mainland  and  the  sand  islands.    In  theN.L 
to  purposes  of  navigation.    Oape  Fear  river,  the  part  of  the  state,  above  Gape  Lookout,  are  8  ex- 
most  important  stream  lying  wholly  within  the  tensive  sounds,  Pamlico  and  Albemarle,  ttd 
state,  is  formed  by  the  junction  ot  the  Haw  and  one  of  lesser  magnitude,  Gnrrituck,  which  n 
Beep  rivers,  wmch  rise  in  the  N.  part  of  cut  off  from  the  ocean  by  the  islaxids  or  ssod 
the  state,  and  unite  in  the  S.  £.  comer  of  bank  before  referred  to.    Pamlico  sound,  wludi 
Ghatham  oo.    The  Gape  Fear  follows  a  zigzag  is  the  most  S.,  extends  from  8.  W.  to  N.  £.  86  ni, 
course,  the  general  direction  being  a  little  E.  ci  and  is  from  10  to  20  in.  in  width,  with  a  depth 
Sl,  for  about  250  m.,  and  empties  into  the  of  20  feet,  and  temunates  westwardiy  in  tiie 
Atlantic  near  Gape  Fear.    It  is  jiavigable  for  wide  bays  of  the  Neuae  and  Pamlioo  jAntk 
vessels  drawing  12  feet  of  water  up  to  Wil-  There  are  a  number  of  shoals  widiintiussoaod. 
mington,  84  m.,  and  for  sloops  and  small  boats  On  l^e  N.  it  oonnects  with  Albeinari«  aod 
to  Fayetteville,  120  m.  from  its  mouth.    The  Gnrrituck  sounds,  and  on  the  S.E.  with  Baleigb     j 
Roanoke  has  its  source  in  the  8.  part  of  Virginia,  bay  by  Ocracoke  inlet,  the  only  navigable  iniet     J 
where  it  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Dan  "S,  of  Gape  Lookout.    Albemarle  soond,  whkk      1 
and  Staunton  rivers,  passes  into  North  Garolina  is  60  m.  m  length,  and  frt>m  4  to  15  broad,  €x-      | 
in  Warren  co.,  and  taking  a  serpentine  course  tends  W.  into  the  main  land,  aod  is  not  eoa- 
with  a  general  8.  E.  direction,  empties  into  nected  with  the  ocean  except  through  Ponlico 
Albemarle  sound.    It  is  150  m.  long,  navigable  sound.    Its  waters  are  nearly  fredi  and  aoi 
for  small  sea  vessels  for  80  m.  from  its  mouth,  affected  by  the  tides.    It  sends  off  a  number 
and  for  steamboats  120  m.  to  Halifax.    By  of  branches,  or  little  bays,  on  either  side,  whidk 
means  of  a  canal  round  the  fa/Is,  very  small  extend  from  10  to  15  m.  inland.    Conitoek 
boats  are  able  to  ascend  to  the  Dan  and  Staun-  sound  extends  N.  from  the  mouth  of  AlbeinaHe 
ton.    The  Neuse  river  rises  in  the  K.  part  of  aome  60  m.,  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  North 
the  state,  takes  a  circuitous  course  in  a  general  Garolina  into  Yirgmia.    It  is  from  2  to  10  n. 
8.  E.  direction,  and  empties  into  Pamlico  sound,  in  width,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  ooaet,  tm 
Gominencing  a  short  distance  above  Newbem,  which  it  is  cut  on^  like  Pflonlico,  by  oanor 
it  gradually  spreads  out  into  a  lagoon  or  semi-  sand  islands.    It  connects  with  the  ooaia  obIj      I 
circular  bay.    It  is  navigable  for  boats  tip  to  through  Pamlioo  sound. — ^From  50  to  80  n.      ;i 
Waynesborough,  120  m.  from  the  sound.    The  inland  from  the  seaooast,  and  indndiog  the      :| 
Tar  river  also  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state,  turpentine  region,  the  country  is  level  as^      «| 
between  the  Neuse  and  Roanoke,  and  with  a  abounds  in  swamps  and  mmhes;  the  stream!      ji 
course  generally  similar  to  those  rivers,  empties  are  sluggish  and  muddy,  and  the  land  'Siadf      :l 
into  the  Pamlico  river  and  thence  into  Pamlico  and  barren,  except   along  the  banks  of  f^ 
sound,  and  is  navi^tble  for  steamboats  to  Tar-  streams,  where  it  is  very  fertile,  prodnoag 
borough,  100  m.  The  Ghowan  rises  in  Virginia,  good  crops  of  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  mm 
and  with  a  course  a  little  £.  of  6.  empties  The  Great  Dismal  swamp,  ctf  which  anaoooont 
into  Albermarle  sound.    It  is  navigable  for  is  given  in  the  article  fioc^  extends  K.  froo 
75  m.    Among  the  other  rivers   worthy  of  Albemarle  sound  into  Yirginia;  area  ^^*^ 
mention  are  the  Yadkin  and  Gatawba,  which  acres.    BetweenAlbemarle  and  Pamlioo  aoaodi 
rise  in  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  and  running  is  Alligator  or  Little  Dismal  swamp,  'vhkh  v 
8.  reach  the  Atlantic  through  South  Garolina. —  about  as  large  as  tiie  other.    Further  &  tf» 
North  Garolina  hasan  extensive  coast  line,  which,  Gatfish,  Green,  Gum,  and  other  swamps^j^* 
commencing  at  Little  River  inlet,  on  the  bor-  lar  in  character  to  those  already  mentiooed. 
ders  of  South  Garolina,  runs  nearly  £.  to  Gape  Within  these  swaimps  are  a  number  of  oaau 
Fear,  thence  K.E.  to  Gape  Lookout^hence  in  the  lakes.     It  is  estimated  that  the  swamps  <" 
same  general  direction  to  Gape  Hatteras,  and  the  state  altogetiier  cover  8,000,000  acraa 
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PfftB  of  tbe  little  Dismal  swamp  have  been  also  are  sitnated  on  this  belt.  Babrstone  of 
drained  so  as  to  make  yalnable  nee  and  grain  good  qnality  abonnds  in  the  midland  conntieai 
lands.  ^  Of  this  swamp  land,^'  says  De  Bow,  partienlarlj  in  Montgomery.  Agalmatolite, 
'^a  oon»derable  quantity  may  be  drained,  or  known  as  the  figure  stone  of  the  Ohinese,  is 
zedaimed  by  embankment,  9j  which  means  it  fonnd  on  Beep  river,  also  near  Troy,  Mont- 
would  become  fitted  for  the  production  not  gomery  oo.,  and  in  some  other  places.  Gold 
only  of  rioe,  bnt  also  maize,  cotton,  and  to-  is  eztensiFcly  distributed  through  the  hilly 
bscoo.*'  Adyanoing  further  into  the  Interior,  and  monntaiuons  portions  of  the  state,  and  be- 
the  aspect  of  the  country  is  quite  changed,  longs  chiefly  to  4  different  geological  positions^ 
^At  a  distance  of  60  or  70  m.  from  the  coast,*'  viz.:  loose  quartz  grits  beneath  the  surface  soil; 
says  '^niamscMi,  "  the  land  he^pna  to  rise  into  stratified  layers  contemporaneous  with  the 
small  hills,  stones  appear  on  the  surfkce,  and  rock ;  in  connection  wiflt  seams  and  joints  of 
the  streams  ripple  in  their  course.  As  we  ad*  the  rocks:  and  in  regular  veins,  associated  with 
vance  a  little  rarther  westward,  we  find  all  the  qnartz  and  the  sulphureta  of  iron  and  copper, 
variety  of  hills  and  dales  that  may  consist  with  The  gold-mining  business  has  been  carriea  on 
a  fertUe  country  fit  for  cultivation."  West  of  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  state  for  a  quar- 
the  pitch  pine  region,  where  we  re/ch  the  ter  of  a  century  or  more,  the  regular  veins 
falls  or  rapids  of  the  streams,  the  soil  improves,  proving  the  most  productive  and  permanent, 
producing  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flaaL  Ac  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  the 
Still  further  W.  beyond  the  Tadkin  ana  Oa-  Gold  Hill  mines  in  Rowan  co.,  which  were  dis- 
tawba  rivers  is  an  elevated  region  forming  part  covered  in  1843,  since  which  tune  to  1856  they 
of  the  great  table-land  of  the  United  States,  have  produced  about  (2,000,000  worth.  (See 
from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gold.)  There  are  other  regular  vdus,  which 
sea ;  and  still  beyond  this  plateau  the  Alle-  have  been  worked  sometimes  with  great  suo- 
ghany  mountains  traverse  the  state  from  N.  E.  cess,  in  Davidson,  Oabarrus,  Stanley,  Mont- 
to  S.  W.,  reaching  here  their  greatest  alti-*  gomery,  and  Mecklenburg  cos.  Irregular  veins 
tude.  The  mountainous  regions  of  the  state  and  snifaoe  gold  are  also  found  in  the  same 
form  very  good  grazing  lands.  fSee  Appaul-*  counties  to  some  extent,  and  in  Catawba,  Ban- 
oniAir  MouHTAiss  and  Blaok  MouirTAXNS.>—  dolph,  Union,  and  Franklin  cos.  Many  remark- 
According  to  the  recent  survey  and  report  of  able  specimens  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Profeasor  Emmons,  North  Oarolina  is  geologi-  the  Beied  mine  in  Oabarrus  oo.  long  before  the 
cally  divided  into  8  nearly  parallel  belts  or  zones,  vein  was  opened,  one  weighing  28  lbs.  as  long 
the  first  or  eastern  comprising  the  level  sandy  ago  as  1808.  Many  of  the  mines  which  had 
country  along  the  coast,  and  extending  bade  to  once  proved  productive  have  since  been  aban- 
the  falls  of  Boanokeat  Weldon,  and  to  the  first  doned.  The  most  important  mineral  produc- 
er lowest  fidls  of  all  the  other  rivers.  Beyond  tions  of  the  state  are  uon  and  coal,  wmoh  are 
this  is  the  midland  zone,  bounded  W.  by  the  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  Deep  and  Dan 
line  whidi  skirts  the  outliers  of  the  Blue  Bidge.  rivers.  The  iron  ores  of  the  state  embrace  the 
The  8d  comprehends  the  western  and  mountain-  heniatates,  and  the  specular  and  magnetic  ores, 
ous  part  of  the  state.  The  systems  of  rocks*  They  arcJ  however,  nowhere  worked  to  great 
found  in  North  Carolina,  are  the  recent  and  extent.  The  coal  measures  of  Deep  river,  in 
tertiary,  cretaceous,  new  red  sandstone,  per-  Chatham  and  Moore  cos.,  are  traced  to  a  length 
nnaiL  metamorphic,  and  igneous.  The  rocks  of  of  about  80  m.  The  coal  is  bituminous  and  semi- 
the  lower  belt  are  tertiary  or  cretaceous^  and  bituminous,  of  good  quality.  There  are  also  ex- 
cotttaia  no  metals,  except  the  earthy  ores  of  .  tenave  beds  of  semi-bituminous  coal  on  the  Dan 
iron  and  manganese.  The  metamorphic  rocks  river,  in  Bockingham  and  Stokes  cos.  Graphite 
aasodated  with  granitic  occupy  the  midland  is  found  in  Wake  co.  A  belt  of  beautifiil  por- 
counties  in  part,  and  the  extreme  western  bor-  phyry  extends  7  or  8  miles  N.  £.  from  Jones 
der,  and  contain  the  most  important  repositories  Fsils.  Copper  ore  has  been  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  ores.  The  granite  formations  compose  2  of  the  state,  and  various  att(empts  have  been 
oontinuons  belts,  which  traverse  the  state  in  a  made  to  work  it,  the  most  persistent  and  hope- 
N.  £.  aztd  S.W.  mrection.  Baleigh  is  situated  on  f nl  beins  at  the  North  Carolina  copper  mine  in 
the  easterly  belt,  which  is  from  20  to  26  m.  Guilford  co.,  which  yields  pyritous  copper.  The 
wide.  The  granite  in  this  belt  is  generally  of  a  Washington  nlver  mine,  D&vidson  co.,  has  been 
11^  grav  color,  and  composed  of  quartz,  feld-  worked  for  a  number  of  years.  It  produces 
spar,  and  a  small  quantity  of  mica,  feldspar  pre-  ores  of  a  variety  of  metals,  but  they  are  difficult 
▼ailing^  It  fumishes  very  good  building  stone,  to  treat  metallurgically,  and  have  not  proved 
1>ot  DO  metallic  veins.  The  western  belt,  on  sufficiently  rich  to  be  remunerative.  SAatite,or 
'Which  Safisburv  is  located,  is  from  10  to  l4  m.  soap-stone,  is  common  in  several  of  the  midland 
"Wide,  and  differs  from  tne  eastern  by  horn-  counties. — ^The  forest  trees  of  the  upland  are 
bknde  taking  the  place  of  mica.  The  rock  is  oak,  hickoi^,  ash,  walnnt,  and  lime;  in  the  low 
fii'^eqnentiy  soft  and  entirely  decomposed,  but  country,  pine,  and  in  the  swamps,  cedar,  cy- 
pertions  of  it  contain  sood  building  material,  press,  maple,  oak,  poplar,  with  an  undergrowth 
aod  unlike  the  eastern  belt  is  traversed  by  nu-  of  vines.  Amons  the  fruits  are  apples,  pears, 
meroua  metallio  veins  and  trap  dikes.  A  num-  peaches,  plums,  cherriea^  8i*&P^  <u^d  strawber- 
ber  of  gold  mines,  some  of  which  produce  copper,  ries. — ^Among  the  curiosities  of  tabe  state  are  the 
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Black  and  other  motintidns,  elsewhere  noticed ;  liarch,  one  man  cutting  from  60  to  100  pv 

the  Swannanoa  gap^  a  deep  pass  in  the  moon-  daj.    The  sap  begins  to  flow  fredy  iboot  thi 

tains  between  Morgantown  and  Asheyille;  the  middle  of  Karoh,  and  is  ooUeoted  from  tbi 

Oatawba  Palls  near  by ;  the  warm  springs  of  boxes  bj  means  of  a  peculiar  ladle,  aod  depoat> 

Bancombe  co.,  Painted  rock,  and  a  cnrions  rook  ed  in  barrels.    TMk  sim  soon  congeals  to  as  {»• 

called  ^'the  Chinmeys,"  in  the  same  vicinity;  tiaUv  to  dose  the  ceuolar  tissaes of  tiie wood, 

the  Gingerci^e  rock  in  Burke  oo..  a  corioos  so  that  in  order  to  renew  the  flow,  sow  E&^ 

))De  of  stone  on  a  rooky  eminence,  in  the  form  face  must  be  exposed  once  in  8  or  10  4fi, 

of  an  inverted  pyramid,  commanding  a  fine  which  is  done  by  taking  off  a  thin  shaTingfron 

view  of  a  ravine  from  800  to  1,200  feet  deep,  above  the  box.    This  hacking  prooeas  is  ctnied 

The  mountainons  regions  of  North  Oarolina,  on  from  year  to  year,  mitil  in  some  of  the  oUer 

abound  in  grand  and  picturesque  scenery. —  pineries  the  axe  marks  are  extended  so  hi^  op 

The  climate  of  the  state  is  as  varied  as  its  the  trunks  that  ladders  are  used  in  the  fortbir 

surface  and  products.     In  the  low  country  scarifications.    When  the  trees  are  so  ntn- 

the  atmosphere  is  hot  and  humid,  and  in  the  sively  hacked,  a  large  proportion  of  the  np 

mountainous  region  it  is  cool  and  ary.    In  the  congeals  before  reaching  the  boxes  aod  adhere 

interior  it  partakes  somewhat  of  each  extreme,  to  the  treea.    This  gum  is  occasionaUy  senpel 

according  to  locdi^.    The  mean  temperature  off  and  put  into  barrels,  and  is  known  in  the 

of  Raleigh  for  the  year  is  ^0^. — It  will  be  seen  market  as  '^  scrape,"  being  of  an  infiBrior  qoslitj, 

by  statistics  noticed  elsewhere  that  the  people  and  worth  only  half  aa  much  as  that  taken  fros 

of  North  Carolina  are  chiefly  occupied  in  am*  the  boxes,  which  is  called  **dip."    Coiuida* 

cultural  pursuits,  though  commerce,  manufac-  able  quantities  of  crude  tiapentine  are  sbif^ei 

tures,  and  mining  are  carried  on  to  some  ex-  to  the  N.  and  distilled;  but  the  principal pro> 

tent    The  most  important  branch  of  manuCao-  portion  is  distilled  in  the  state,  the  ]u^ 

turing  is  that  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  is  proprietors  of  turpentine  forests  having  i^ 

produced  by  distillation  from  crude  turpentine,  of  their  own,  to  whom  the  smaller  ones  ■£ 

or  the  sap  of  the  pine  tree,  the  jhtius  palvstrii^  their  product  in  its  crude  state.    The  itifla 

a  long-leaved  pine  yielding  the  sap  more  fireely  used   are  not  easentially  different  from  tk 

than  any  other  variety  of  the  pine  family,  ardent   spirit   stills  in  common  use,  htr4  t 

There  is  an  inmiense  extent  of  territory  in  oapadtv  of  from  6  to  20  bbU,  and  ran  throofi 

North  Oarolina  covered  by  this  species  of  pine,  2  batches  a  day;  t.  «.  a  20  bbL  still  ruv 

extending  from  a  point  near  the  line  of  Vir-  40  bbls.  of  sap,  producing  aboot  6  bbk  of 

ginia  across  the  entire  state,  and  indeed  beyond  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  28  bbls.  of  rooj; 

the  state  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  vamng  in  When  the  spirits  of  turpentine  are  dravn  oil 

width  from  80  to  80  m.    This  belt  of  land  is  utu-  the  residuum,  which  has  Uie  appearance  of  dirt; 

ated  between  the  swampy  country  along  the  molasses,  forms  the  rosin  of  commerce,  an  ir- 

coast  and  the  hilly  region  ofthe  interior,  and  con-  tide  not  in  euffiment  demand  to- bear  loo; 

sists  mainly  of  a  level,  sandy  barren,  so  unpro-  land  transportation ;  so  that,  with  tbe  exoeptitf 

ductive  that  few  of  the  proprietors  grow  aa  of  those  aistiUeries  near  railroads  or  saTigiM 

much  grain  as  they  require  for  their  own  con-  ^streams,  the  rosin  runs  to  waste,  and  remsiua 

sumption.    Occasionally,  however,  the  ground  congealed  pools  of  thousands  of  barrels^  what 

is  undulating,  and  in  some  places  low  and  wet,  ^^  its  appearance,"  says  Olmsted,  *^is  veryhca^ 

where  a  mixture  of  deciduous  trees  and  occa-  tifbl,  firm,  and  ghie.  varying  in  color,  sm 

sional  veins  of  day  are  found.    Although  the  glistening  like  polished  porphyry.'*  ^  When  t» 

^'piny  woods,"  as  the  natives  call  the  turpen-  rosin  is  to  be  saved,  it  is  drawn  off  into  ntt^ 

tine  forests,  have  been  settled  by  Anglo-Saxons  water  by  whi<^  the  diips  and  mbbish  oontvoN 

about  as  long  as  any  portion  of  ue  United  in  the  crude  turpentine  are  separated  from  w 

States,  yet  the  roads  are  very  poor,  being  the  rosin,  which  is  barrdled  for  market   Tupeo* 

merest  openings  through  the  woods,  and  gene-  tine  will  not  pay  for  wagon  tranaportatioamQit 

rally  without  bridges  across  the  streams.    The  than   80  miles.     The   turpentine  l^ods^ 

pine  trees  which  cover  this  tract  are  from  8  to  valued  at  from  $2  to  $20  per  aore^  aodsov 

18  inches  in  diameter,  with  straight  trunks  500  to  1,000  trees  grow  upon  an  acre»  cootKO> 

which  run  up  25  to  80  feet  without  a  limb,  at  ing,  on  an  average,  2,000  boxes,  and  P^^*^ 

which  height  their  evergreen  foliage  forms  a  from  12  to  16  bbls.  of  turpentine,  or  2  bbb. « 

canopy  so  dense  as  to  nearly  shut  out  the  light  spirits  and  8  of  rosin.     A  tnrMotine  vat^ 

ofthe  sky.    The  turpentine  is  procured  by  cutr  with  ordinary  treatment,  will  last  50  p^ 

ting  boxes  or  pockets  in  the  trees  near  the  the  trees  are  then  felled,  cut  up,  aod  v^^*^ 

ground,  With  a  long,  narrow-bladed  axe  made  or  charred,  in  kilns,  prodncii^  tar.  ^1^ 

for  the  purpose.    These  boxes  hold  from  1  to  8  pitch  is  a  concentration  obt^ied  by  hou^ 

pint&  and  are  formed  by  giving  the  axe  a  down-  The  long-leaved  pine  is  of  alow  growti^  w 

ward  stroke,  the  lower  lip  of  the  box  being  rings  on  a  stump  of  thia  variety,  7  inches  u^ 

horizontal,  and  the  upper  arched,  while  the  hot-  ameter,  indicating  an  age  of  85  T'^V.;^^ 

torn  is  from  8  to  4  inches  below  the  lower  lip.  the  removal  of  these  trees,  a  second  P^^  ^ 

From  1  to  8  boxes  are  made  in  each  tree,  ac-  bastard  pine  starts  up  r^ioly  in  its  place,  oot  0 

cording  to  its  size.    The  sap  runs  only  in  warm  of  little  or  no  value  either  for  tofpepttg  ^ 

weather.    The  boxes  are  out  from  November  to  tunber.    The  labor  in  the  torpentine  w«as » 
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o!defl:f  perfbrmod  hy  dayes,   whoee  WAges,  material  yalned  at  |4,805,465,  and  employing 
when  bured,  are  about  $120  per  annnm,  with  12,444  operatiyes  (10,698  males  and  1,751  fe- 
board  and  clothing.    The  turpentine  bnsineas  males),  whose  annual  wages  were  $1,796,748, 
is  regarded  as  fiAvorable  to  health  and  longevity  The  annual  product  of  these  establishments  was 
snd,  aocordinff  to  De  Bow;  is  generally  very  $9,111,245,   yielding   84.60  per  .cent   profit, 
prodtable  to  tne  proprietors.    Exact  statistics  Among  the  manufiioturing  establishments  were 
of  the  produce  of  the  turpentine  forests  are  not  28  cotton  fiiotories,  with  a  capital  of  $1,058,800, 
ftttainable.    De  Bow,  in  his  *^  Resources  of  the  using  18,617  bales  of  cotton,  valued  at  $531,* 
Soatb,**  estimates  the  annual  product  of  Nortii  908,  employing  1,619  operatives  (442  males,  at 
Carolinaat800i,000bbls.,of  whichabout200,000  $11  65  per  month,  ana  1,177 females,  at  $6,18 
are  siupued  to  northern  ports  in  a  crude  condi-  vee  month),  and  yielding  an  annual  product  of 
tidn,  ana  the  remainder  distilled  in  the  state.  $881,842 ;    1   woollen  manu&otory,    capital 
The  estimated  value  to  the  makers  is  from  $18,000,  usinff  80,000  lbs.  of  wool,  valued  at 
$1,700,000  to  $2,000,000.    iVom  4,000  to  6,000  $18,950,  employing  80  operatives,  and  produc- 
laborers  are  engaged  in  the  business,  and  it  is  ing  annually  1^8,750;  establishments  for  iron 
supposed  that  8  times  as  many  more  are  mainly  castings  5,  capital  $11,500,  value  raw  material 
Ripportedby  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  turpen-  $8,841,  hands  15,  product  $12,867;  wrought 
tine.   There  are  about  150  stills  in  the  state,  iron  establishments  80,  capital  $170,609,  viuue 
costing,  on  an  average,  $1,500  each,  and  showing  of  raw   material   $50,089,   hands    employed 
an  expenditure  of  $225,000  in  preparations  for  280,  product  $881,914;  whiskey  distilleries  and 
the  distilling  business.    The  census  of  1850  re-  breweries  47,  capital  $21,980.  com  consumed 
torus  20,990,988  acres  of  Arming  lands  in  the  64^650   bushels,  rye  4,700,  nands   employed 
state,  of  which  6,468,975  acres  were  improved,  72,  whiskey  and  high  wines  produced  158,080 
and  15,548,008  unimproved.  There  were  66,968  gallons;  fisheries  76,  capital  $285,115,  hands 
farms  and  plantations  in  the  state,  averaging  2,267,  product  $250,026.    The  exports  for  the 
869  acres  each  ;  aggregate  cash  value  $67,-  year  ending  June  80,  1857,  were  $414,206,  of 
891,766;   value  of  farming  implements  and  which  $889,592  wasin  American,  and  $24,614  in 
machinei^r,     $8,981,582 ;    average    value   of  foreign  vessels.    Imports  for  the  same  year, 
forma,  $1,192;  average  value  of  &rming  im-  $281,494,  of  which  $206,747  was  in  American, 
plements  and  machinery,   $69.     The    aver-  and  $24,748  in  fbreign  vessels.    The  tonnage 
age  productiveness  of  the  state  per  acre  is :  cleared  in  the  same  year  was  88,087  tons,  of 
wheat,  7  bushels;  rye,  15;  maize,  17 ;  oats,  10;  which  84,401  tons  were  in  American  bottoms, 
potatoes,  65.     Cotton   plantations  producing  Number  of  vessels  cleared,  210,  of  which  192 
6  bales  and  upward,  2,827;  rice  plantations  were  American.     Tonnage  entered,  20,218,  of 
prodaeing  20,000  lbs.  and  upward,  25.    The  which  18,866  tons  were  In  American  vessels; 
cotton  fields  are  principally  m  AnBon,  Rich-  numberofvessels  entered  124,  ofwhich  118  were 
mond,  and  other  counties  along  the  southern  American.    Twentv-one  vessels  were  built  in 
border.    The  rice  plantations  are  mainly  on  the  state  in  1857,  of  which  19  were  schooners 
C&pe  Fear  and  Chowan  rivers,  and  the  lower  and  2  sloops,  the  total  tonnage  of  which  was 
part  of  Roanoke.    The  fjeams  of  the  state  in  1,878.74. — ^Tne  census  of  1850  reports  4  publio 
1650   were    stocked    with    148,698    horses,  libraries  in  the  state  with  2,500  vok,  and  1 
25,269  asses  and  mules,  221,799  milch  cows,  school  library  with  1,500  voIbl,  also  51  news- 
67,S09  working   oxen,   484,402  other   cattleu  pi4>ers,  of  which   8   were   miscellaneous,  2 
695,249   sheep,    and   1,812,818   swine;   total  neutral,  85  political,  and  6  religious;  5  are 
▼aloe  of   live    stock,   $17,717,647;    of  ani-  published  tri-weekly,  40  weekly,  and  6  semi- 
mala  daughteied,  $5,767,866.    The  wheat  pro-  monthly;   aggregate  circulation,  86,889;   an- 
doct  was  2,180,102  bushels;  rye,  229,568  bush.;  nual  number  of  copies  issued  2,020,564.   There 
oata,  4,052,078 ;    maize,    27,941,051 ;    sweet  are  4  ooll^^  in  the  state,  viz.,  the  uni- 
potatoo,  5,095,709 ;    Irish  potatoes.  620,818;  vendty  of  N.  C.  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  oldest  in- 
barley,  2,785;  buckwheat,  16,704;  hay,  145,-  atitution  of  the  kind  in  N.  C;  Davidson  college 
663  tons:  hops,  9,246  lbs.;  clover  seed,  676  (Presbyterian)  in  Mecklenburg  co.,  Wake  Forest 
bosh* ;  other  graaa  seeds,  1,275  bush. ;  butter.  (Baptist)  in  Tf  ake  co.,  and  Normal  coU^ 
4,146,290 lbs.;   cheese,  95,921  lbs.;  peas  and  (Methodist)  in  Randolph  co.    The  university 
beans,  1,584,262  bush. ;   produce  ox  market  has  an  attendance  of  about  400  students,  and 
gardens,  $89,462;  orchard  products,  $84^848;  the  others  an  average  of  about  100  each.    The 
honey   and   be«-wax,   512,289  lbs. ;    home-  univermty,  which  is  under  the  control  of  trus- 
made  manufkctures,  $2,086,522 ;  flaxseed,  88,-  tees  appointed  by  the  state,  is  endowed  to  the 
196  bosh. ;  flax,  598,796  lbs. ;  hemp,  89  tooa ;  amount  of  $150,000,  and  Davidson  college  about 
maple  sugar,  27,982  lbs. ;  molasses,  704  gaUons;  $800,000.     The  oensna  for  1850  returns  272 
ginned  cotton,  54,545  bales  of  400  lbs.  each;  academies  and  private  schools,  with  408  teachers, 
rice,  5,465,868  lbs. ;  tobacco,  11,984,786  lbs.;  7,822  pupik,  $15,987  endowment,  total  annual 
wool,  970,788  lbs. ;  silk  cocoons,  229   lbs. ;  income  $187,648 ;   2,657  publio  schools,  with 
wine,  11,058  gallons ;  value  of  household  goods  2,780  teachers  and  104J)95  pupils.    The  an<> 
0840X  $1,418,242.    The  census  report  returns  nual  income  of  the  pubno  schools  is  report- 
s'604  manniSMturing  and  mining  establishments,  ed  at  $158,564,  of  which  $1,585  is  from  en- 
employing  a  tsapital  of  $7,252,225,  using  raw  dowment,  $42,986  from  taxation,  $97,887  from 
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pablio  fandfl,  and  $16,716  from  other  soorces;  a.tenii  of  2  yesra^  an  sdyMryeomtSi  of 7mn&* 

There  were  215,454  white  persona  in  ihe  state  bera,  secretary  of  state,  treanmr,  oomptroUv, 

between  &  and  20  years  of  age,  so  that  less  and  a  superintendent  of  oommon  iduxda,  til 

than  i  the  children  of  the  state  attended  school ;  chosen  by  the  legislature.    The  goTenuv  unit 

80,428  free  adnlts  cannot  read  and  write,  of  be  85  years  old,  worth  $5,000,  and  haTebeeoi 

whom  26,289  are  white  males,  47,827  femalea,  resident  of  the  state  for  6  years.   Hehu  afar- 

8,099  free  colored  males,  8,758  females,  and  840  nished  hoose  and  $8,000  per  amram.    The 

of  foreign  birth.  These  fignrea  are  from  the  U.  8.  legislature  condsts  of  a  senate  of  60  rnemben 

census  for  1850,  ftinoe  which  public  education  has  elected  for  2  years,  and  a  house  of  oommoos  of 

considerably  aavanced.    A  system  of  common  120  members  for  the  same  tenn.    8enit« 

schools  was  inaugurated  in  1840,  at  which  time  must  possess  each  800  acres  of  land  in  tbfl 

only  14,847  children  were  returned  as  attend-  county  from  which  they  are  ohoseii,  and  nieiD- 

ing  primary  schools;  and  including  those  at  hers  of  the  house  of  commons  100  acres.  Tlie 

colleges  and  academies,  the  whole  attendttice  legislature  meets  biennially  at  BalMghontlw 

did  not  exceed  20,000  scholars.    In  1858  an  2d  Monday  in  November^  and  an  apportko- 

efficient  general  superintendent  was  appointed,  ment  of  representatives  is  made  o&oe  in  SO 

and  reappointed  in  1855,  who  is  responsiUe  to  years,  Uiat  of  the  commons  bdng  baaed  <b 

the  legislature  and  board  of  literature,  consist-  federal  population,  and  the  senate  on  tautiQiL 

ing  of  4  members,  of  whom  the  governor  ia  The  judiciary  ia  vested  in  a  euprane  wort, 

€x  officio  president    From  the  superintendent's  consisting  of  a  chi^  justice  aad  2  assDciitai^ 

report  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1855,  it  holding  8  courts  each  year,  and  superior  or  d^ 

appears  that  there  were  120,000  scholars  in  the  ouit  courts,  there  being  7  circuits  and  as  masy 

common  schools,  and  about  11,000  in  colleges,  judges,  who  hold  conrt  twice  a  year  in  each 

academies,  and  private  schools.    The  state  is  county.     The  judges  are  all  elected  \>j  thi 

divided  into  school  districts  with  local  directora,  legislature  in  jomt  ballot,  also  an  attarney-feD* 

the  districts  in  each  county  being  under  the  eral,  the  former  during  good  behaTior,  and  tte 

direction  of  a  board  of  county  superintendents,  latter  for  4  years.    TIm  supreme  court  is  jdk^ 

who  report  to  the  state  superintendent.'  The  appellate  in  its  jurisdicdon.    The  Judges  of  the 

average  length  of  schools  is  about  4  months  in  superior  court  luive  complete  equity  jurifldicdofi. 

the  year,  and  the  average  wages  of  male  teach^  The  salary  of  the  supreme  court  judges  is  tSr^ 

ers  $21  per  month,  females  $18.    The  school  and  of  the  superior  court,  $1,950,  and  ISOiii 

ftmd  in  1855  amounted  to  $1,588,995  46,  yield*  each  court  (over  12)  held  on  a  cirooit  Om 

ing  annually   about   $120,000    increased    to  peculiar  feature  of  the  constitutiou  prcmdtf 

$180,000  by  sales  of  lands,  taxes,  dbc,  and  is  that  '^no  person  who  shall  deny  the  being  <tf  i 

distributed  among  the  counties  according  to  Gk>d,or  the  truth  of  the  Ohristian  religioQ,  <v 

their  federal  population.   The  counties  raise  by  tiiie  divine  aoUiority  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testi- 

taxation  about  $60,000,  making  the  amount  ment,  or  who  shall  hold  religious  princ^les^ 

annually  devoted  to  public*  schools  $240,000.  compatible  with  the  freedom  or  safety  of  tu 

On  July  1,  1857,  the    school  fund  had  in-  state,'*  shall  hold  any  dvU  office.   No  cl«^ 

creased  to  the  nominal  value  of  $2,166,746  42.  man,  engaged  in  his  calling,  can  be  a  Q^^ 

— ^The  census  of  1860  reports  1,787  churches  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  govemor^a  OQn»eQ< 

in  the  state,  viz. :  604  Baptist,  786  Methodist,  —The  hist  report  on  the  finances  (Nor.  1^ 

151  Presbyterian,  54  Free,  61  Episcopal,  29  shows  a  state  debt  of  $5,209,848^  tbe  tarn 

Christian,  81  Friends,  16  German  Reformed,  interest  of  which  is  $812,691,  and  prodnetijv 

49  Lutheran,  7  Moravian,  4  Boman  OathoUOi  proper^  held  by  the  state  amounting  to  |4i<lv 

4  Union,  and  1  Tunker.    The  church  prop-  274.    The  receipts  and  disburBemeots  £r  » 

erty  of  the  state  is  reported  at  $905,758,  viz. :  2  years  ending  Nov.  1, 1856,  were  as  fbUows:  ifl 

Baptist,  $205,090 ;  Methodist,  $292,608 ;  Episco*  treasurer*a  hands  Nov.  1, 1854^  $66,120  79 ;  t^ 

pal,  $112,840 ;  Presbyterian,  $172,580 ;  Chris-  oeipts  of  literary  fund,  $829,826  85 ;  x«oeipO« 

tian,  $10,575 ;  Free,  $16,860 ;  Friends,  $8,075 ;  pubUc fund,  $8,826,112  94;  makingtha (otalr^ 

German  Beformed.  $17,500 ;  Lutheran,  $29,-  ceipts  $4,211,060  08.     The  disbammea^ 

525;   Moravian,  $84,000;   Roman   Catholic,  the  same  period  were:  from  literary  finid,F'(|' 

$5,900;  Tunker,  $100;  Union,  $660.     Total  666  69;   pnbUc  f^nd,  $8,657,988*21;  tot^ 

church  acconmiodations,  574,924^  viz. :  Baptist,  $8,954^608  80,  leaving^  a  balance  in  the  trem 

201,797;   Ifethodist,  222,687;    Presbyterian,  of$256,456  28.  The  income  of  the  pobUoftaid^ 


64,280;  Christian,  11,600;  Episcopal,  16,245;  from  the  sale  of  bonda  and  loans,  from  ffiw" 

Free,  14,870 ;   Friends,  18,220 ;  German  Bo*  and  interest,  public  tazee,  taxes  on  baofc  mm 

formed,  5,725;   Lutheran,  19,750;  Moravian,  and  attomeya' licenses ;  aodtiieprinop^l^ 

8,000 ;  Boman  CathoUc,  1,400 ;  Union,  1,200.-^  of  expenditure  are,  for  the  execotiveaiid  cm» 

The  constitution  of  the  state  was  formed  in  of  state,  about  $10,000,  the  Jndioia^  v^^ 

Bee  1776,  and  modified  m  1685,  and  again  in  $80,000,  intereat  about  $800,000,  F<»°°Cr '^ 

1857.    It  provides  that  every  white  nuOe  citi*  agricnltund  societiee,  $7,500.  Tbelitamy  nw 

zen,  21  yeara  of  age,  1  year  a  reddent  of  the  receipts  are  from  entries  of  vacant  1>b^^ 

ooun^r,  who  ahall  have  paid  a  tax,  ahall  be  a  and  raibroad  dividenda,  retail  license^  '^^^ 

qualified  voter.    The  executive  department  ia  tion  dues;  and  some  of  its  ^^'^'^'''''^ ^ 

vested  in  a  governor  elected  by  the  people  for  for  the  support  of  common  schoeK  ^aa  u" 
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deaf  and  dumb  and  bHnd. — ^Thendlroads  of  the  formed  out  of  the  same  territoiy  the  province 
glita  are :  the  North  Oarolina,  eztendinff  from  of  Gardina,  which  he  granted  to  8  diatingnished 
QoIdBboroiigh  to  Charlotte,  228  m.,  capital  stock  noblemen  of  England.   This  grant  was  tonnded 
paid  ia  |i,000,000,  cost  of  constmotion  and  B.b7^29^N.;  W.bj  the  Pacific  ocean;  N.bj 
eqoipment  $4^285,000 ;  Raleigh  and  Gaston,  lat  86^  80' ;  £.  by  the  Atlantic.    The  grantees 
extending  from  Baieigh  to  Weldon,  97  m.,  ea;p'  were  made  jofait  proprietors  and  Tested  witii 
ital  stock  paid  in  $978,000,  ftmded  and  floating  jurisdiction  over  the  colonists.    Previous  to  tins 
debt  $121,000,  oost  of  construction  and  equip-  srant  a  few  settlements  had  been  made  in  the 
ment  (1,186,461;   Wilmington  and  Weldon,  K.   part   of  the   province,   near   Albemarle 
from  Wilmington  to  Weldon,  162  m. ;  Wilmin^-  sound,  by  dissenters  firom  Virginia,  and  a  littie 
too  and  Manchester,  frt>m Wilmington,  N.  0.,  to  colony  had  been  planted  near  the  mouth  of 
Eingsrille,  S.  0.,  171  m.,  ci4>ital  stock  paid  in  Gape  Fear  river  by  New  Englanders.  which 
11416,000,  debt  $998,000,  cost  of  construction  was  snbseqnenUy  abandoned.    The  celebrated 
and  eqoipment  ^,881,000,  receipts  for  1866,  John  Locke  wrote  a  scheme  of  government  for 
$844,686,  woriing  expenses,  $196,000  (about  the  whole  province,  which  was  nominally  its 
f  of  this  road  is  in  S.  0.) ;  Roanoke  VaUe^  from  fundamental  law  for  about  i  of  a  century,  but 
Bidgeway  Junction,  N.  0.,  to  01arksville,ya^  22  which  was  so  complicated  and  cumbersome  as 
m. ;  and  the  Atlantic  and  N.  0^  extending  fh>m  never  to  be  completely  carried  out    Albemarle, 
Beaofort  hvbor  to  Ck>ldsborough.     Several  the  name  then  given  to  what  now  constitutes 
other  Tosds  have  been  projected,  viz. :  the  North  Carolina,  was  augmented  by  settiement 
WUmingtoo,  Oharlotte  and  Rutherford,  extend-  frt>m  Yimuia,  New  Kngmnd,  and  Piermnda,  and 
ing  W.  from  Wilmington  to  Rutherford;  the  William  Drmmnond,  one  of  the  settiers,  was  its 
Air  Line,  from  Danville,  Ya.,  near  the  N.  0.  line,  first  flovemor,  a  man  who  was  subsequenUy  exe- 
to  Oreensborough,  K.  0.,  connecting  the  Rich-  outeain  Yirginiaasarebel.  Drummondwassuo- 
mood  and  I>anville  and  il'orth  Carolina  roads ;  ceeded  by  Samuel  Stevens,  under  whom  were  en- 
tbe  Western  North  Carolina,  from  Salisbury  in  acted  the  first  laws  for  the  colony  by  an  assembly 
the  central  part  of  the  state  to  Murphy  in  the  composed  of  the  governor,  council,  and  12  dele- 
extreme  west,  where  it  connects  wim  tiie  Blue  gates,  the  latter  chosen  by  the  people,  and  the  for* 
Ridge  road,  and  some  others  of  minor  impor*  mer  by  the  proprietors.    These  laws  wereliberaL 
tanoe.  Of  these  roads  the  Western  North  Caro-  guarding  carenilly  the  rights  of  the  settiers,  ana 
lina  is  (1868)  in  course  of  constmdjon,  and  a  granting  religious'  liber^  to  aU.    Settiementa 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  nearly  finished,  were  niade  at  various  points,  and  the  executive 
—On  June  1,  1867,  tiiere  were  28  banks  in  ohaic  was  filled  in  turn  by  various  men ;  ^et 
the  Btate,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $6,425,*  with  the  bad  administration  of  public  affairs, 
250;  circulation,  $6,801,262;  loans  and  dis-  disquiet  and  turbulence  on  the  part  of  the 
connts,  $12,686,  621 ;  spede,  $1,166,908 ;  d^  colonists,  and  occasional  insurrections,  the  set- 
poBitB^  $1,170,026. — ^The  first  attempt  at  settie-  tiement  of  the  country  was  very  slow.     In 
nant  m  w.  O.  was  made  by  a  smaU  part] 


.  Mirty(108)  1674  the  population  was  about  4,000,  and  the 

nnder  Ratoh  Lane,  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Ra-  annual  product  of  tobacco  800,000  lbs.    In  1695 
kidi,  on  Roanoke,  an  island  between  Pamlico  John  Arohdale,  a  saoacious  Quaker,  was  ap* 
andAlbemarle  sounds,  in  1685.  This  party  quar-  pointed  governor,  and  succeeded  in  restoring 
TttQed  with  the  Indians,  and  returned  the  foflow-  the  country  to  comparative  order  and  quiet, 
ing  year  with  Sir  Francis  Drake's  fieet    The  Condderable  settiements  were  made  during  his 
Tear  prerious  to  this  settiement  (1684)  Raleigh,  administration,  and  the  export  of  tar  and  rice 
baring  received  from  Queen  Elitiibeth  a  grant  was  eommenoed.    Churches  were  erected  and 
£or  BQch  lands  as  he  might  discover  in  America,  providon  made  for  the  support  of  public  worship, 
^'not  possessed  by  any  Christian  people,"  sent  In  1706  Thomas  Oaij  was  appointed  governor, 
cat  2  small  veaaeb  which  made  the  land  at  butwasremovedtogive  place  to Edwiurd  Hyde; 
Qape  Fear,   and  coasting  north  for  a  har-  whereupon  Cary,  to  retain  his  position,  incited 
bor^  finally,  early  in  July,  ran  into  Ocracoke  a  rebellion,  and  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force, 
inlet)  and  laaded  on  an  idand  called  by  the  attaeked£a6nton,butwasrepu1sed,  and  finally, 
natives  Wooooon,  where  thev  were  hospitably  bytheaidof  regular  troops  from  Virginia  (1711X 
received.     After  slu^t  explorations  they  be»  the  rebellion  was  suppressed.    Meanwhile  the 
Btowed  the  name  of  Virginia  upon  the  region,  province  was  involveu  m  a  war  with  the  savages, 
and  returned  to  En^^d  with  a  highly  favor-  The  Tuscarorasi  observiiijg  with  alarm  the  en- 
able account  of  the  country,  which  induced  the  croachments  of  the  whites  on  their  hunting 
expedition  of  1685.    Other  colonists  were  sent  grounds,  commenced  a  war  of  extermination ; 
OQt  by  Raleigh  the  same  year,  and  the  year  fol-  but  by  the  assistance  of  neighboring  colonies  this 
lowing,  who  are  supposed  to  have  fallen  victims  tribe  was  subdued  (1718),  and  finely  emigrated 
to  the  Indians;  and  no  farther  attempts  were  to  the  K,  and  formed  a  confederation  with 
made  to  colonise  the  country  till  about  the  mid-  the  Senecas.    Other  hostile  tribes  were  idso 
die  of  the  17th  century.    In  1680  an  immense  reduced  to  subiection.    In  1717  the  number 
tractofland  south  of  theChesapeake,  designated  of  taxable  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  2,000, 
as  Carolana,  was  granted  to  8ir  Robert  Meath ;  having  gained  no  mofb  than  600  sioce  1676, 
but  not  being  colonized,  the  grant  was  subse*  a  term  of  41  yean.     In  July,  1729,  during 
qaentiy  deolwed  forfeited.    In  1668  Charles  IL  the  administration  of  Governor  Everard,  Caro- 
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Una  became  a  royal  govemment,  the  king  hav-  MoLeod,  who  had  been  eommiBBoi&edbjMar^ 

ing  purchased  from  the  proprietors  1  of  their  attempted  to  reach  the  coast  and  Jcun  Gen.  OHfr 

immense  domain  for  £17,500,  to  which  £6,000  ton,  bat  were  met  by  the  patriots  under  Csmdl 

was  added  for  arrears  of  qmtrents;   tjie  re-  and  Moore,  and  routed  with  the  loss  of  McLeod 

muning  eighth  was  retained  by  Lord  Oarteret^  and  850  prisoners,  indading  McDoiudd.  The 

who  sorrendered  lus  right  of  jurisdiction,  but  common  men  were  dismissed  and  the  offioen 

not  of  soiL     The  country  was  successiTely  retained.  In  April,  1776,  the  North  Oardist 

governed   with   indififerent   success   by   Bar*  conyention  authorized  their  ddegatcB  to  noiti 

rington,  Johnston,  and  Dobbs,  till  1765,  when  with  the  other  colonies  in  adedanlaoii  of  iiidd> 

it  had  gained  considerable   accessions  to  its  pendence,  which  took  place  in  the  ibUowiogJolf. 

population  from  a  colony  of  Fk^byterians  from  North  Carolina  ordered  4  more  regimeoti  to 

the  N.  of  Ireland,  who  settled  in  the  N.  W«  be  raised,  and  the  Hi^landers  and  regokton 

part  of  tlie  state,  a  party  of  Moravians  who  to  be  dirarmed.    In  Dec.  1776,  the  proviDoe 

settled  between  the  Tadkin  and  Dan  rivers,  and  a  adopted  a  state  constitntion,  and  dected  Bid* 

party  of  Highlanders  who  located  near  Fayette-  ard  Caswell  as  governor.     The  colony  fo' 

ville.    Tryon  was  the  next  governor,  and  early  nished  her  quota  of  men,  bat,  beyond  the  pff* 

in  his  administration  the  contest  between  the  tisan  war&re  between  tiie  patriots  and  loytoitii 

colonies  and  the  home  government  on  theques-  was  not  the  scene  of  muitaEy  operstioos  till 

tion  of  taxation  began ;  when  the  assembly  (1769)  1780.    Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Britp 

declared  againstthe  right  ofBritun  to  tax  North  lA  in  Georgia,  a  party  of  700  N.  0.  lojalisto 

Carolina,  while  unrepresented  in  parliament,  he  marched  to  Join  tne  royal  cause  at  AugoBti 

dissolvea  it.    During  his  administration  there  In  their  march  they  were  attacked  by  a  potf 

was  a  formidable  insurrection  on  the  part  of  a  of  patriots  from  8.  0.,  under  CoL  Ficken^  vl)o 

large  body  of  poor  uneducated  people,  who  routed  them,  killing  their  leader,  and  oaptunns 

complained  of  u^ust  tfucation^and  finally  refns-  a  number  of  prisoners,  70  of  whom  were  tried 

ed  to  pay  any  taxes  at  all.    They  called  them-  and  convicted  of  treason^  and  5  <tf  the  moit  ift* 

selves  the  '^regolators.''   With  1,000   militia  flnential  actually  hanged.    Inl780,2lBiiKeptf- 

he  met  8,000  regulators^  whom  he  defeated,  ties  of  loyalists  rose  in  arms,  one  of  which  vii 

near  Great  Alamance,  a  tributary  of  the  Haw,  in  attacked  and  dispersed  by  Gen.  Rutherford,  and 

which  some  200  were  killed.    Out  of  a  large  the  other,  800  strong,  reached  the  British  po^tSL 

number  taken  prisoners  6  were  executed  for  high  Oct  9, 1780,  a  body  of  loyalist  militia,  unkt 

treason.    After  this  defeat  the  insurgents  took  Gen.  Ferguson,  were  met  at  Eioff's  moontaifi 

the  oath  of  aUegiance,  and  shortly  thereafter  by  a  party  of  mounted  backwoodsmen  node; 

Tryon  was  succeeded  by  Josiali  Martin,  the  last  Shelby  and  Sevier,  and  defeated  after  a  teren 

royal  governor  of  North  Carolina.  Disputes  soon  engagement,  with  the  loss  of  150  killed  (iDdad- 

arose  between  the  governor  and  the  assembly,  ing  Ferguson)  and  a  greater  number  womdid. 

and  the  breach  was  widened  by  the  persistence  The  survivors  (800)  surrendered,  10  of  the  wit 

of  England  in  taxing  the  colonists  without  their  active  and  obnoxious  of  whom  were  hufidd 

consent.    The  governor  sided  with  the  crowui  upon  the  spot    The  only  engagement  of  wM 

as  did  the  regulators,  whom  he  had  conciliated,  in  the  colony  after  this  affair,  until  the  ooodo* 

North  Carolina  sent  representatives  to  the  first  sion  of  peace,  was  the  battle  of  Guilford  Coort- 

contiaental  congress,  Sept.  1774^  and  its  dele*-  House  (March  15, 1781),  thou^  muchskimab- 

gates  united  in  adopting  the  declaration  of  colo-  ing  was  carried  on  between  small  parties  of  lof* 

nial  rights,  which  the  assembly  approved,  and  alists  and  patriots.    The  forces  engaged  mdcr 

that  body  also  appointed  delegates  to  the  next  Gen.  Greene  at  Guilford  amounted  to  4^ 

congress.    An  association  for  the  defence  of  men,  of  whom  1,600  were  oontinentali,  and  Um 

colonial   rights  was  formed   in  Mecklenburg  remainder  mainly  undisciplined  militia.  The 

CO.,  which  took  such  decided  ground  as  (May,  British,    under   ComwaUia,   were  disctpKa^d 

1775)  formally  to  renounce  allegiance  to  the  troops,  about  2,000  strong;  and  the  resoita 

crown,  and  to  declare  their  independence  of  the  the  engagement  was  the  d^eat  of  Greene.  TU 

British  connection ;  but  this  feeling  was  not  British  loss  on  the  field  was  upward  of  500, 

general,  and  counter-combinations  were  formed  and  the  Aimerican  something  more  than  M 

to  sustain  the  royal  authority.    Alarmed  at  the  while  a  large  part  of  the  mihtia  dimraed  tfd 

threatening  state  of  afiOtirs,  Governor  Martin  returned  home.    The  constitution  of  the  €.&• 

retired  on  board  a  man-of-war  in  Cape  Fear  formed  in  1787,  was  r^ected  by  North  Cv> 

river,  July  17, 1775.    A  convention  was  held,  lina  in  1788,  but  finally  adopted  in  1789. 

Aug.  20,  which  authorized  the  raising  of  3  regi-  CAROLINA,    South,  one  of  the  origiw 

ments  of  troops,  subsequentiy  incr^u»d  to  5,  sontiiem  states  of  the  American  Union,  lies  ^ 

and  taken  into  colonial  pay  by  congress.    A  tween  lat  82^  and  85^  10'  N.,  and  long.  78° » 

proclamation    was    issued    by   Gov.    Martin  and  88^  80' W.    The  state  luui  the  ftm  of  i& 

from  00  board  ship  forbidding  their  meeting^  irregular  triangle  or  wedge,  with  the  coast  IdM 

which  the  convention  denounced  as  scandalous  for  its  base,  and  Georgia  and  North  Oarolini 

and  scorriloua,  and  ordered  itto  be  burned  by  the  for  its  converge  sides.    Its  extreme  kD^ 

hangman.  The  loyalists  were  quite  strong,  espe-  from  Littie  Biver  inlet  on  the  £.  to  Chaitoop 

cially  among  the  regulators  and  Hi^landera.  river  on  the  W.,  is  about  240  m.,  and  iUgtt»^ 

A  body  of  1,500  loyalists,  under  McDonald  and  est  breadth,  from  the  mouth  of  Savaonah  nnr 
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on  the  Su  to  the  North  Carolina  line  on  the  K., 
aboQtSlO  m,,  inolading  an  area  stated  by  Gov, 
Seabrook  at  80^18  sq.  m^  or  19,886,820  acres. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  K.  £.  by  North 
OaroHna,  S.  £.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  S.  W. 
by  the  Savannah  river,  which  separates  it  from 
Geoi^gia.     It  is  divided  Into  80  districts,  simi* 
lar  to  the  counties  in  other  states,  viz. :  Abbe- 
ville, Anderson,  Barnwell,  Beaufort,  Charles- 
ton, Chester,  Chesterfield,  Clarendon,  Colleton, 
Darlington,  Edgefield^  Fairfield,  Ceorgetown, 
Greenville,  Hoiry^  Kershaw,  Lancaster,  Lau- 
rens, Lexington,  Marion,  Marlborough,  New- 
berry, Orangeburg,  Pickens,  Bichland,  Spartan- 
burg, Sumter,  Union,  Williamsburg  and  York. 
Charleston,  the  chief  city  of  the  state,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  seaports  in  the  southern 
states,  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  state,  Beau- 
fort, Georgetown,  Hamburg,  Camden,  Green- 
ville, Sumter,  Spartanburg,  Oheraw,  Blackville, 
Aiken,  Winnsborough,  Anderson,   Yorkville, 
and  Chester,  are  the  more  prominent  towns  of 
South  Carolina. — The  following  table  shows 
the  population  of  the  state  at  the  several  de- 
cennial enumerations  since  and  including  1790 : 


c-» 

WUtM. 

ti—  Mlortd. 

BUtm. 

Totel  pop. 

1790 

140,178 
196,255 
214,196 
287,440 
257,868 
259,084 
274,568 

1,801 
8,189 
4,654 

6,826 
7,921 
8,276 
8,960 

107,094 
146,151 
196,865 
258,475 
81^401 
827,088 
Jtfik.Ofti 

849.078 

isoo 

845,691 

ISlO 

1S20 

415.115 
502,741 

isao 

581,185 

ISIO.. 

504,898 

1S30 

668,507 

Of  the  white  population  in  1850, 187,747  were 
males,  and  186,816  femides;  6,462  were  less 
than  1  year  of  age ;  under  5  years,  41,509 :  5  and 
under  10,  40,577;  10  and  under  15,  86,974;  15 
and  under  20,  80,262;  20  and  under  80,  47,807 ; 
30  and  under  40,  80,807;  40  and  under  50, 
21,176 ;  60  and  under  60, 13,678 ;  60  and  under 
70,  7,468 ;  70  and  under  80,  8,372 ;  80  and  un- 
der 90, 1,117 ;  90  and  under  100, 210 ;  100  and 
upward,  29;  unknown  81.  Deaf  and  dumb, 
134;  biud,  150;  insane,  224;  idiotic,  249. 
Bora  in  The  state,  258,899;  in  other  of  the 
United  States.  12,601,  of  whom  6,178  were 
bom  in  North  Carolina,  and  1,621  in  Vir- 
ginia; in  foreign  countries,  8,608,  of  whom 
4,051  were  bom  in  Ireland,  2,180  in  Ger- 
many, 921  in  England,  and  651  in  Scotland; 
unknown,  55.  Of  white  and  free  .colored  there 
were  52,937  famUies,  occupying  52,642  dwell- 
ings. Of  the  slaves.  187,756  were  males,  and 
197,228  females,  ana  167  were  over  100  years 
of  age.  Of  the  free  colored,  4,181  were  males, 
and  4,829  females;  10  were  over  100  years  old. 
Slaveholders  in  the  sUte,  25,596,  of  whom  8,492 
own  each  1  slave;  1  and  under  5,  6,164;  5  and 
under  10,  6,811 ;  10  and  under  20,  .4,955 ;  20 
and  under  50,  8,200;  60  and  under  100,  990; 
100  and  under  200,382;  200  and  under  800, 
^9;  800  and  under  500,  29;  500  and  under 
1,000,  2;  1,000  and  over,  2.  Deaths  in  the 
state  in  1850, 8,046,  of  whom 6,167  were  slaves; 
marriages  (fifeepop.),  2,005;  births,  6,607.  The 
occnpations  of  tiie  free  male  population  over  15 


years  of  age  in  1850  were:  commerce,  trade, 
manu&ctures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  18,* 
205,  of  whom  7,009  were  employed  in  man- 
ufacturing establishments;  agriculture,  41,802; 
labor  not  agricultural,  8,151 ;  sea  and  river 
navigation,  846 ;  law,  medicine,  and  divinity, 
1,829;  other  pursuits  requiring  education, 
8,161;  government  civil  service,  872 ;  domestic 
servant^  149;  other  occupations,  84;  total, 
68,549.  Paupers  in  the  state,  1,318,  of  whom 
829  were  of  foreign  birth ;  annual  cost  of  sup- 
port, $48,837;  convicted  of  crimes  in  1850, 
46.--Savannah  river,  which  forms  the  boun- 
'dary  between  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Tug£oo 
and  Eeowee,  which  rise  in  the  mountains  near 
the  line  of  N.  C,  and  unite  at  Anderson,  in 
the  N.  W.  part  of  S.  C,  and  flowing  thence  in  a 
S.  S.  £.  direction  450  m.,  empties  into  the  At- 
lantic 18  m.  below  Savannah,  near  lat.  82°  N. 
and  long.  SV  W.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ves- 
sels to  Savannah,  and  for  steamers  of  150  tons  to 
Augusta,  280  m.,  and  by  means  of  a  canal  round 
the  falls  at  Augusta  snialler  boats  ascend  150  m. 
further.  The  other  principal  rivers  are  the 
Great  Pedee,  the  Santee,  and  the  Edisto.  The 
former,  which  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  flows  N. 
through  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  the 
Yadkin^  passes  through  the  K  portion  of  S.  C, 
and  being  enlarged  by  the  waters  of  Lynches 
creek  and  the  Black  river  on  the  right,  and  the 
Littie  Pedee  and  Waccamaw  on  the  left,  empties 
into  Winyaw  bay.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats 
to  Cheraw,  a  distance  of  about  150  m.,  above 
which  navigation  is  obstructed  by  a  fall.  The 
Santee  is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  Conga- 
ree  and  Wateree,  which  by  their  tributaries  rise 
m  the  Blue  Ridge  (W.  part  of  N.  C),  flow  S., 
and  unite  in  the  central  part  of  S.  C. ;  the  stream 
thus  formed,  taking  the  name  of  the  Santee,  and 
flowing  about  100  m.  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  reaches 
the  Atlantic  by  2  mouths,  North  and  South 
Santee,  a  few  m.  S.  W.  of  Winyaw  bay.    The 

grincipal  tributaries  of  the  Congaree  are  the 
aluda  and  Broad  rivers.  The  Santee  is  navi- 
gable for  its  entire  lengUi,  and  its  tributaries, 
Wateree  and  Congaree,  by  aid  of  canals,  are  nav- 
igable for  small  craft  nearly  to  the  mountains 
about  200  or  800  m.  firom  the  ocean.  TheEdisto 
and  Combahee  rise  in  the  interior,  and  flowing  S. 
reach  the  Atlantic  near  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  state.  These  streams  are  100  to  240  m. 
in  length,  and  navigable  for  very  small  craft 
The  state  is  remarkably  well  watered,  and  al- 
most every  district  abounds  in  good  sites  for 
manufacturing  by  water  power. — ^The  coast-line 
of  South  Carcuina  extends  from  Littie  River  in* 
let,  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  to  the  month  of  the  Sa- 
vannah river,  about  200  m.  The  coast  presents 
numerous  inlets,  bays,  shallow  sounds  and  la- 
goons, and  a  few  good  harbors.  Winyaw  bay,  the 
easternmost  harbor  of  any  note  in  the  state,  is 
14  m.  long,  and  about  2  m.  wide.  George- 
town is  situated  at  the  head  of  this  bay,  to 
which  vessels  of  light  draft  ascend.  Passing 
S.  W.,  BuU^s  bay  is  next  in  order,  then  Charles- 
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ton  harbor,  6t  Helena  sonnd,  and  Beanfort  and  hilly.    The  soil  of  much  the  IngerpntMi 

harbor,  or  JPort  Royal  Entrance,  beside  a  nun-  of  the  state  is  day.  which,  except  in  thA  imne* 

ber  of  small  inlets.    Oharleston  harbor,  where  diatp  Ticinity  of  the  ocean,  is  ahnest  the  uu- 

the  prindpal  commerce  of  the  state  oentrea,  has  versal  sabstratum. — ^The  gold-bearifig  rocks  d 

a  dimcolt  sand-bar  at  its  entrance.    Beanfort  the  Atlantic  dope  extend  throng^  w  S.  par- 

harbor,  which  admits  vessels  of  24  feet  draught^  tlon  of  S.  0.,  where  the  predons  metal  ha  Don 

is  one  of  the  best  in  the   southern  states,  found  in  sufficient  abundance  to  reward  tbr 

Stone  inlet,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Oharleston,  admits  labor  of  the  miner.      In  sereral  cases  k;^ 

vessels  drawing  9  or  10  feet  of  water,  and  was  nuggeta  of  pure  gold  have  been  found,  i^ 

resorted  to  during  the  blockade  of  Oharleston  gold-bearing    veins    have  been   sooceKfoilT 

in  1775.  St.  Helena  sound,  is  a  spacious  opening  worked ;  those  of  the  Dom  mine  have  fmk 

10  m.  long  and  8  broad.    A  number  of  smafl  the  most  productive  of  any  this  nde  of  tin  Bock? 

islands  skirt  the  S.  coast  of  the  state,  which  are  mountains,  but  the  largest  quantities  of  go^ 

shut  off  from  the  mainland  by  narrow  chan-  have  been  obtained  from  surfiMsewashiogs.  buc 

Dels,  which  afford  inland  steamboat  oommu-  oreof  a  good  quality  is  also  found  iaabusdaiw 

nication  between  Oharleston  and  Savannah,  ii^  the  same  section  of  the  state,  but  the  ort-led! 

These  islands  are  low  and  flat,  and  produce  the  have  not  as  yet  been  very  extendrelj  vorlui 

black-seed  or  sea-island  cotton,  the  best  known  The  granitic  formations  (upper  countiy)  iflbri! 

to  commerce.    Bice  is  also  here  produced  in  great  abundance  of  btulding  material  ^'Amoc;    | 

large  quantities,  and  tropical  fruits  begin  to  the  beautiful  granites  of  the  state,*'  Bajs  Frd 

flourish. — ^The  toposraphy  of  the  state  resem-  Tuomey,  ^Hhe  porphyritio  granite  of  Cxmdti 

bles  that  of  the  otuer  states  along  the  S.  £.  and  Buffdo  creek,  and  the  red  granito  nee 

coast,  but  the  mountainous  district  is  not  rela-  Oolumbia,  are  conspicuous.     Of  the  Eietiile^ 

tively  so  hu*ge  as  that  of  North  Oarolina.    The  those  found  in  Abbeville,  Faiifldd,  and  Leziog- 

co(ist  for  about  100  m.  inward  is  flat  and  sandy,  ton  are  the  most  beautiful.    The  former  rt* 

with  a  light  soU,  covered  by  pitoh-pine  forests,  sembles  the  Quincy  granite,  and  the  Utter  L- 

traversed  by  sluggish  streams,  and  mterspersed  remarkable  for  its  white  feldspar,  contrastia^ 

with  numerous  swamps.    This  portion  of  the  so  strikingly  with  the  blade  erystals  of  hon- 

state  is  of  alluvial  formation.   Beyond  this  plain  blende.^'    White  and  variegated  marbles  an 

is  a  belt  of  low  sand-hills  called  the  middle  coun-  found  in  Spartanburg  and  Laurens.   Gne'es, 

try,  which  is  moderately  productive.    West  of  of  a  quality  suffidenUy  daty  to  be  split  iot^ 

the  middle  country  is  a  belt  called  the  ridge,  flagging-stones,  has  been  discovered  in  Pic^' 

where  the  land  rises  abruptiy,  and  thence  con-  ens  and  in  the  lower  part  of  Tork  district 

tinues  to  ascend,  exhibiting  beautiful  altomar  Porcelain  earth  aboonds  through  the  prinm? 

tions  of  hiU  and  dale,  till  it  terminates  at  the  regions,  wherever    the   fdspauio  granite  e 

extreme  N.  W.  part  of  the  stato  in  the  Blue  found  in  a  state  of  disintegration.    Softp-stcte 

Ridge,  the  highest  peak  of  which,  in  this  stete,  is  of  fine  quality  existe  in  severd  locslitie^  B^ 

Table  mountain,  4,000  feet  above  the  Atlantic  and  yellow  ochres  abound  in  Ohesterfidd  &r 

King'smountain,  in  York  district,  on  the  line  be*  trict    Ood  has  not  been  found  in  thostsic. 

tween  North  and  South  OarolinsL  is  an  isokited  and  the  rock  formations  do  not  vnrmi  th 

mountain  of  oondderable  prommence.    South  hope  that  it  exists  there. — In  regard  to  clia^ 

Oarolina  has  a  great  variety  of  soil,  very  littie  S.  0.  is  favorablv  situated  between  the  intecse 

waste  land,  and  produces  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  heat  of  the  tropics  and  the  frigid  tempenran 

maize,  oats,  rye,  barley,  sweet  and  Iridi  pota-  of  the  K. ;  and  while  the  state  growiearijc' 

toes,  peas,  beans,  ^.    **  The  soil  of  the  stete,''  quite  all  the  vegeteble  products  of  A  N.  tes> 

says  Gov;  Seabrook,  '^  though  of  every  kind,  may  perate  zone,  it  dso  proauoes  to  some  extent  iV 

be  said  to  comprehend  6  varieties,  each,  the  best  tropicd  fruits,  thou^^    early  and  late  f^ 

suited  to  a  certdn  crop,  yet  all  of  them  cajmble  sometimes  render  the  latter  a  precariotu  cr<T> 

of  advantogeoudy  producing  f  of  the  vegeteble  The  climate  varies,  of  course,  according  to  ^ 

Eroducte  grown  in  its  limits."    The  6  varieties  vation.    The  mean  temperature  of  Ghaik^cs 

ere  referred  to  are:  1,  tide  swamp,  appropriated  is  steted  from  8  years'  observation  at  65.5  .- 

to  the  culture  of  rice ;  2,  inland  swamp,  to  rice,  There  are  16,217,600  acres  of  Anmng  land*  '^ 

cotton,  com,  peas,  dto. ;  8,  sdt  marsh,  to  long  the  stote,  of  which  the  census  of  1850  report 

cotton;  4,  oak  and  pine,  to  long  cotton,  com,  4,072,651  as  improved.   Parma  and plantft<^<^ 

potetoes,  &c. ;  6,  oak  and  hickory,  to  short  cot-  29,967,  averaging  541  acres  each;  planters ov^ 

ton,  com,  &c.;  6,  pine  barren,  to  fruits,  vege-  ing  over  10,000  acres  eadi,  16;  ca^ht^Joe^'^ 

tobies,  &0.    The  pine  lands,  embracbg  about  farms   and  plantetions,  $82,481,684;  fiinus^ 

6,000,000  acres,  are  perhaps  the  most  neglected  implemente  and  machinery,  $4^186)354;  sr^ 

section  of  the  stote.    "  The  swamps,"  says  Gov.  age  vdue  of  farms,  $2,751 ;  of  nnplementjiu» 

Seabrook,  "covering  2,000  sq.  m.  (1,280,000  madiinery;  $138;  cotton  plantations  prwn^ 

acres),  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  are  capable  of  ing  5  bdes  and  over,  11.522;  noepliotati^ 

thorough  and  economicd  drainage,  and  conver-  producing  20,000  lbs.  ana  over,  446.   Oo  ^ 

don  into  active  and  available  capitd."    The  farms  of  the  state  were  97,171  horses,  8T> 

etete  is  nearly  equdlv  divided  between  the  asses  and  mules,  198,244  milch  oovS)^'^' 

primary  and  dluvid  formations;  the  former,  working  oxen,  568,985  other  cattle,  Swj 

of  which  oak  is  the  naturd  growth,  is  broken  sheep,  1,065,503  swine.    Vdue  of  ii^  '^^ 
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$16,060,015;  Qf8Ui]gIit6redaiiimali,$a,503,687.    at  Oolnmbia,  vhioh  is  richly  endowed,  and  is 
The  wheat  prodact  was  1,066,277  boah. ;  rye,    under  the  control  of  the  state.    On  Nor.  5, 


43,790;    oats,  2,822,155;   maize,  16,271,454 


Iriah  potatoes,  186,494;  sweet,  4,887,469 ;  bar*    of  whom  100  were  males  and  87  females;  80 


lej,  4,588;  baokwheat,  288 ;  hay,  20,925  tons 
doverseed,  876  bosh.;  butter,  2,981,850  lbs. 


cheese^  4,970  lbs. ;  peas  and  beans,  1,026,900    087  67 ;  discharged  cored  daring  the  year,  22 ; 


bnsh.;  prodnce  of  market  gardens,  $47,286 
orchard  products,  $85,108:  beeswax  and  honey 
216,821  lbs. ;  value  of  poultry  (1840),  $896,864 
home-made   monufiActures,    $909,525;    wood, 
oords  (1840),  171,451 ;  cane  sugar,  77,000 16s. 


860,400  lbs. ;  rough  rice,  159,980,618 ;  tobacco, 
74,285;    wooL    487,238;    silk  cocoons,   128 


1855,  there  were  187  patients  in  this  institution^ 


were  paupers,  and  98  pay  patients.    Beceipts 
during  the  year,  $39,230  99 ;  expenditure,  $88,- 


removed,  11 ;  died.  18.  An  asylum  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  at  Cedar  Springs,  in  Spartanburg 
district,  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  state. 
The  orphan  asylum  at  Oharleston  is  richly  en- 
dowed, and  has  accommodations  for  250  chil- 


molasses,  15,904  galls.;   ginned  cotton,  120,-    dren.    The  state  provides  annually  for  the  edu- 


cation,  at  the  South  Carolina  college,  of  one 
youth  from  this  asylum,  to  be  selected  as  a 


wine,  5,880  galls.;  value  of  family  goods  (184lK  reward  of  merit  by  the  commissioners. — ^The 

$980,703.    The  average  product  of  the  state  per  census  of  1850  reports  16  public  libraries  with 

acre  is :  wheat,  8  bush. ;  maize,  11 ;  oats,  12 ;  78,758  vols.,  8  school  libraries  with  2,750  vols., 

rice,  1,750  lbs.;  seed  ootton,  820  lbs. ;  peas  and  and  7  college  libraries  with  80,964  vols. ;  also 

beans,  18  bush. ;  Irish  potatoes,  70.    Manufao-  46  newspapers,  of  which  10  are  miscellaneous, 

taring  establishments  in  the  state,  1,431 ;  capital  6  neutral,  24  political,  5  religious,  and  2  scien- 

invested,  $6,056,865;  raw  material  used,  $2,809.-  tifia    Of  these  papers  7  are  published  daily, 

684;  hands  employed,  7,009;  annual  wages  paid,  5  tri- weekly,  27  weekly,  and  5  semi-monthly. 

$1,128,432;  annual  product,  $7,068,513;  profit^  The  aggregate  circulation  of  these  papers  was, 

51.60  per  cent  Of  these  establishments^  18  were  55,715;  annual  number  of  copies  issued,  7,145,- 

ootton  factories,  capital  $857,200,  ootton  used  930.    There  are  8  colleges  in  the  state,  with  48 

9,929 bales; 6 weremanufaotoiies of ironcastings,  teachersand 720stadent8;  annufd income $104,- 

capital  $185,700;  value  of  material  used  $29,-  790,  of  which  $41,700  is  from  the  public  funds, 

128,  product  $87,683;  18  distilleries  and  brew-  $9,650  from  endowments,  and  $53,440  from 

eries :  capital  $8,475,  com  used  18,100  bush.,  other  sources.    The  S.  0.  college  at  Oolumbia 

whiskey  and  high  wines  produced  43,900  galls,  is  a  state  institution,  with  8  professors,  and  a 

—The  exports  of  the  state  for  the  year  ending  library  of  25,000  volumes.   Academies  and  pri- 

June  30,  1857,  were  $16,140,403,  of  which  $12,-  vate  schools,  202 ;  teachers,  888 ;  pupils,  7,467 ; 

969  were  the  produce  of  foreign  countries;  ex-  annual  income,  $205,489,  of  which  $226  is  from 

ported  in  American  vessels  $10,690,778,  in  for-  the  public  fhnds,  $8,700  from  endowments,  and 

eign  vessels  $5,649,630.  Imports  for  same  year,  $196,568  from  other  sources.    Public  schoola 

$2,019,786,  of  which  $1,720,616  were  in  Amer-  (1850),  724;  teachers, 739;  pupils,  17,838 ;  annu- 

icao,  and  $299,170  in  foreign  vessels.    Tonnage  al  income,  $200,600,  of  which  $35,978  was  from 

cleared  153,002;  in  American  vessels  105,000.  the   public  funds,  $3,000  from  endowments, 

in  foreign  47,940.    Number  of  vessels  cleared  $1,200  from  taxation,  and  $160,427  from  other 

435,  of  which  262  were  American.    Tonnage  sources.  Total  number  attending  school  in  1850, 

entered  127,585,  of  which  88,205  tons  were  m  as  returned  by  families,  40,373,  of  whom  21,792 

American  vessels.    Number  of  vessels  entered  were  males,  and  18,581  fenoales ;  number  of  chil- 

856,  of  which  198  were  American.    Daring  the  dren  between  6  and  15  years  of  age,  77,551 ; 

year  1857, 6  vessels  were  built  in  the  state,  2  of  adults  who  could  not  read  and  write,  16,564^  of 

which  were  schooners  and  4  sloops ;  total  tonnage  whom  880  were  free  colored,  and  104  of  foreign 

266.87. — Among  the  curiosities  which  invite  the  birth.   The  school  system  of  the  state  has  been 

attention  of  the  tourist,  the  most  prominent  is  improved  somewhat  since  1850.    Tlie  state  now 

Table  mountain,  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  (1858^  appropriates  $74,400  annually  to  free 

which  looms  up  perpendicularly  on  one  of  its  schools,  wnich  is  distributed  at  the  rate  of  $600 

iaoes  1,100  feet  above  the  surrounding  country,  to  each  representative  in  tiie  popular  branch  of 

A  hotel  has  been  erected  at  its  base,  and  it  has  the  legislature.  Academies  have  been  established, 

become  somewhat  famous  as  a  place  of  fiitshionar  called  arsenal  and  citadel  academies,  in  which  the 

ble  resort.    *^  Oasar^s  Head,^^  a  rock  projection  youth  are  practically  educated  in  military  tactics, 

fio  called  firom  its  resemblance  to  the  human  era-  and  in  engineering  and  surveying. — The  oensua 

nium,  and  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  house  of  returns  1,182  dhurahes  in  the  state,  of  which  418 

entertainment,  is  also  a  place  of  summer  resort  are  Baptist,  484  Metiiodist,  186  Presbyterian,  7^ 

in  the  vicinity  of  Table  Book.    Glenn's  Springy  Epiacopid,  41  Lutheran,  5  Free^  8  Jewish,  14 

the  waters  of  whidi  are  impregnated  with  Boman  Oatholic,  8  Universalist,  1  each  Oon- 

magnesia  and  sulphur,  is  a  watering  place  of  gregational,  Friends,  and  Unitarian,  and  8  of 

>ome  note  in  Spartanburg  di^rict    The  falls  minor  sects.    Total  value  of  churdi  property 

of  the  Saluda  among  the  mountains  have,  ao-  in  the  state,  $2,172,246,  viz.:  Baptist,  p98,- 

Qording  to  Professor  Tuomey,  a  descent  of  fhym  863 ;  Episcopal,  $616,950 ;  Methodist,  $841,168 ; 

200  to  400  feet,  and  the  region  presents  much  Presbyterian,  $483JL75 ;  Gongregational,  $70,- 

Srand  and  picturesque  scenery. — ^Among  the  000;  Free,  $1,700;  Friends,  $500;  Jewish,  $83,- 

public  inatitutions  of  the  state  is  a  lunatio  a^lum  700 ;  Lutheran,  $109,600 ;  Boman  Oatholic,  $78,- 
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816 ;  Unitariflii,  130,000 ;  UniTeraaliflt,  $6,000 ;  of  Charlfiston,  a  court  of  ISmifced  jnrisdietioii, 
minor  sects,  $57,875.  The  charohes  afiforaao-  presided  over  by  the  recorder;  6.  onlinary^ 
oommodation  for  460,460  persoDS,  viz. :  Baptbt,  court,  in  each  district^  to  grant  letterBof  admin* 
165,860;  Congregational,  2,000;  Episcopal,  28,-  istration,  probate  vilis,  examine  ezecaton,  and 
940;  Free,  1,660;  Friends,  600;  Lutheran,  14,-  administrators'  accounts,  d^;  7.  inagistraiatf 
760;  Methodist^  165,740;  Presbyterian,  67,765;  courts,  having  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  mi^ 
Boman Catholic,  6,030;  Unitarian,  700 :  Univer-  ters  of  oontraot  for  $20  and  under;  8.  oouti 
ealist)  960 ;  minor  sects,  8,320. — ^The  first  state  of  magistrates  for  the  trial  of  slaves  and  fm 
constitution  was  formed  in  1776,  and  the  pres-  persons  of  color  for  criminal  offences.— The 
ent  one  was  adopted  in  1790.  It  vests  the  ex-  actual  debt  of  the  state  on  Oct  1, 1856,  wasfS,- 
ecutive  authority  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  698,276  60,  consisting  of  8, 6,  and  6  per  cent  state 
for  2  years  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  legislature,  stocksand  bonds,  on  which  the  anoualioterestis 
at  each  first  meeting  of  the  house  of  represent-  $149,627  88.  The  state  has  subscribed  |60Q,- 
stives.  The  governor  is  ineligible  to  the  same  000  to  the  stock  of  the  Blue  Ridge  railroad  oo, 
office  for  the  next  4  years  after  the  expiration  yet  to  be  called  for,  which  wUl  increase  iti 
of  his  term.  He  receives  $8,600  per  annum,  At  to  $8,298,276  60,  and  the  annual  in* 
and  house  rent.  A  lieutenant-governor  is  terest  to  $179,627  88.  The  state  also  owes  a 
elected  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  contingent  debt  of  $4,061,422,  of  whirh  fl.* 
term,  who  acts  as  governor  in  the  case  of  the  061,422  is  U.S.  surplus  revenue  deposit,  tlOOO,- 
death  or  removid  from  office  of  the  governor.  000  guarantee  of  the  bonds  of  the  S.  0.  railroad 
Presidential  electors  are  also  chosen  by  joint  co.,  and  $1,000,000  guarantee  of  the  bondsof  the 
vote  of  the  legislature.  The  legislative  authority  Blue  Bidge  railroad  co.  The  new  capitol  viB 
is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  create  an  additional  debt,  which  is  to  be  covered 
senate  of  46  members,  who  are  elected  by  dis-  by  a  6  per  cent,  stock.  Tbe  assets  of  the  stito 
tricts  for  4  years,  one  half  biennially,  and  a  amount  to  $6,248,114  54,  viz.:  thesnrphui^ 
house  of  representatives  of  124  members,  ap-  sets  of  the  state  bimk  $4,500,814  54^  and  stock 
portioned  among  the  several  districts,  on  a  basis  in  various  railroad  companies  $1,742,800.  Tbi 
of  white  inhabitants  and  taxation,  elected  for  receipts  into  the  state  treasury  for  the  year  eod- 
2  years;  this  body  and  one-half  the  senators  ing8ept80, 1866, were $598,962 ;balanoe« Oct 
being  elected  every  second  year,  on  the  2d  Mon-  1, 1866,  $186,809  64,  making  the  total  meaos 
day  in  October,  and  the  day  following.  Mem-  $780,771  64.  Total  expenditure  for  tbe  yeir, 
bers  of  the  legislature  receive  $8  per  diem,  and  $691,146  98 ;  baknce,  Oct  1, 1856,  $189,625  6& 
10  cents  per  mile  travelling  fees.  The  general  The  chief  sources  of  income  were:  geaenl 
assembly  meets  annually  on  the  4th  Monday  taxes,  $501,771  87 ;  dividends  on  railroad 
in  November,  at  Columbia.  South  Carolina  shares,  $14^682;  new  state  capitol,  $78,875  (^ 
has  6  representatives  in  the  popular  branch  of  The  principal  items  of  expenditure  were:  iniii* 
congress. — The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  tary  academiesi  $80,010;  new  state  c^t(< 
such  superior  and  inferior  courts  of  law  and  $71,614;  free  schools,  $77,589;  jaronami 
equitv  as  the  legislature  shall  fh>m  time  to  time  constables,  $80,906 ;  public  buildings,  $53,165; 
establish.  The  judiciary  of  the  state  is  at  pros-  salaries  of  publio  officers,  $80,090;  Cbarkata 
ent  (1858)  as  follows:  1.  The  law  court  of  harbor.  $42,196 ;  legislative oertificates,tl5,&8& 
appeals,  and  equify  court  of  appeds,  the  for-  The  subjects  of  taxation  in  1856  were:  887,S1S 
mer  consisting  of  all  t^e  law  jud(^  for  hearing  slaves,  $290,488  50 ;  2,984  firee  negroes*  $6,6(8; 
appeals  from  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  latter  sales  of  merchandise,  $68,842 ;  facoltiea»  pro- 
of all  the  chancellors,  for  hearing  appeals  from  fessions,  &c.,  $10,794 ;  banks  and  bank  it(N^ 
the  courts  of  equity;  two  sessions  are  held  at  $26,679;  premiums  of  insurance  cos.,|3.9S^ 
Columbia  and  one  at  Charleston  annually;  2.  town  lots,  $78,665;  17,443,791  acres  of  IM 
oourts  of  equity,  presided  over  by  4  chan-  valued  at  $10,284,001,  $61,708;  total,  t^^ 
eellors,  who  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  be-  744. — On  Jan.  1, 1857,  there  were  20  backs  lut 
longing  to  a  court  of  equity,  as  contradistin-  branches  in  the  state;    oapitaJ,  $14,837,<r4S; 

gui&ed  from  a  court  of  law;  a  term  is  held  loans  and  discoimts,  $28,227,870;  specie, tt* 

y  one  chancellor  annually  in  each  district  ex-  197,774;    circulation,    $10,654,662;  depoa% 

eept  Charleston,  where  2  terms  are  held;  8.  $8,602,788.— On  Jan.  1,  1851  a  C.  bad 734 

courts  for  the  correction  of  errors,  consisting  of  all  m.  of  railroad  built,  t\z,  :  6.  C.  railwav,  frn 

thejudges  in  law  and  equity,  to  try  constitutional  Charleston  to  Augusta,  Qa.  (witii  branches  to 

questions,  or  questions  where  the  law  and  equity  Camden  and  Columbia),  282  m.  looft  capita 

convts  are  divided ;  4.  courts  of  common  pleas  paid  in  $4,200,000;  debt,  funded  and  floating 

and  general  sessions,  having  original  jurisdiction  $2,760,000,  cost  of  construction  and  eqoipDcU 

in  all  civil 'Cases  where  legal  riflhts  are  involved  $7,150,000 ;  Charlotte  and  8.  C,  from  CoarlottB» 

(except  matters  of  contract  where  the  amount  N.  C,  to  Junction  near  Columbia,  &  0.,  109  n^ 

is  $20  or  under),  and  in  all  criminal  cases  affect-  capital  $1,201,000,  debt  $880^000,  cost  of  c^"* 

ing  free  white  men,  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  struction  and  equipment  $1,720^;  vreeB- 

appeals  from  magistrates^  courts,  and  in  appeals  ville  and  Columbia,  from  Cdumoia  to  Gi««B| 

from  the  court  of  ordinary  in  all  cases  except  ville  166  m.,  capital  stock  $1,295,000,  i*^ 

in  matters  of  account;  these  courts  are  held  $970,000,  cost  of  oonstrootion  aind  eqoipooi 

in  each  district  twice  annually;  5.  city  court  $2^000,000;  K.  Eaators,  from  GBtfriMtoo  » 
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Florence,  102  in.,  where  it  intersects  the  Wil-  Carolina  has  grown  into  a  wealthy  and  prosper- 

mington   and  Manchester    rmlroad ;    Oheraw  ens  state,  has  taken  an  iLctive  part  in  national 

and  Darlington,  from  Florence  to  Oheraw,  40  affiiira,  and  famished  many  eminent  statesmen 

m.    There  are  several  other  shorter  roads  in  and  legislators. 

the  state,  amounting  in  all  to  75  m.    There  are  OAROUKA    MARIA,   queen   of   Naples, 
also  several  other  roads  in  coarse  of  construe-  daughter  of  the  Austrian  emperor  Francis  I. 
tion  and  in  contemplation.    Of  the  former  are  and  Maria  Theresa,  horn  Aug.  18,  1752,  died 
the  Blue  Ridge  road  extending  from  Aiken,  at  SchOnhrunn,  Sept.  8, 1814,  married,  Aug.  12, 
S.  0.  (where  it  intersects  the  S.  0.  road)  in  a  1768,  Ferdinand  IV.,  king  of  the  Two  Bicilies, 
N.  W.  direction  to  Knoxvilie,  Tenn.,  and  the  over  whom  she  ezerciBed  an  unbounded  in- 
Gharleston  and  Savannah,  designed  to  unite  fluence^  which  led  to  fatal  resnlts,  especially 
those  cities  by  a  route  a  few  mues  back  from  when,  m  1784^  she  prevailed  upon  thcvking  to 
tho  coast ;  of  the  latter  a  road  along  the  coast  appoint  her  favorite  Joseph  Acton  prime  min- 
from  Charleston  to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  from  ister.    A  great  share  of  the  odium  of  Acton's 
Aiken,  N.  E.  to  Raleigh,  N.  C,  from  Spartan-  measures  fell  upon  the  queen.    In  1798,  Ferdi- 
barg,  N.  W.  to  Ashville.  N.  C.,  fr^m  Green-  nand  IV.,  at  the  instigation  of  Carolina,  de- 
ville  N.  to  Ashville,  and  from  Greenville  N.  dared  war  against  the  French  republic ;  bat 
W.  to  Waynesville,  N.  0. — ^The  first  attempt  at  after  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  army  under 
peacefol  colonization  in  8.  C.  was  made  by  Mack,  the  French  marched  upon  Naples,  and 
a  party  of  French  Huguenots  under  John  Ri-  the  royal  fkmily  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Sicily, 
bault,   who  was   sent  out   with  2   ships  in  and  to  put  themselves  unaer  British  protection. 
16Q2  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  to  Florida.  Cardinal  Rnffo^s  agitation  in  Calabria  against 
Having  disooven^  in  May  of  that  year  the  the  French  and  the  Neapolitan  republicans,  per- 
river  Dt  John's,  which  he  named  the  river  of  mitted  the  king  to  return  to  Naples  in  1799 ; 
May,  he  coasted  northward,  and  finally  entered  but  here  new  intrigues  were  opened  by  Carolina, 
the  epadoaa  inlet  which  he  named  Port  Royal,  who,  on  this  occasion,  had  the  pernicious  as- 
and  on  an  island  in  this  harbor  built  a  fort,  sistance  of  Lady  Hunilton.    In  1805,  Carolina 
called  Carolina,  after  Charles  IX.  of  France — a  joined  the  coalition  against  Napoleon,  bnt  not- 
narne  afterward  extended  to  the  circumjacent  withstanding  the  assistance  given  to  Naples 
country,  and  still  retained  by  2  of  the  American  by  Russia  and  England,  she  and  her  husband 
states.    He  left  here  26  colonists,  and  retamed  were  again  expelled  from  their  dominions.   She 
for  supplies;  but  soon  becoming  dissatisfied,  found  in  the  British  general.  Lord  Bentinck,  who 
they  mutinied,  killed  their  commandant,  and  was  bent  on  neutralizing  her  ii^jurious  influence, 
fitting  up  a  rude  craft,  sailed  for  France.    After  an  opponent  with  whom  she  was  unable  to  con- 
saffering  very  great  hardships,  they  were  picked  tend.    She  retired  and  went  to  Vienna  in  1811, 
up  by  an  English  vessel,  and  taken  to  Europe,  and  died  before  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand 
The  next,  and  first  permanent  settlement  in  S.  C,  IV.  to  the  throne.    This  queen  was  notoriously 
was  made  by  English  colonists  at  Fort  Royal  ambitious  and  anxious  to  grasp  political  power, 
in  1670,  who  removed  the  following  year  to  which,  however,  she  wasunable  to  manage,  al- 
old  Charleston,  on  the  W.  side  of  Ashley  river,  though  she  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  ability. 
and  a^sin.  in  1080  to  tiie  present  site  of  Charles-  CAROLINE.    I.  An  eastern  county  of  Mary- 
ton.    Under  the  name  of  Carolina,  both  the  land,  bordering  on  Delaware,  intersected  by  the 
present  states  were  held  as  a  proprietsu^ffovem-  Choptank  and  Marshy  Hope  rivers;  area,  800 
ment,  nominally  under  the  celebrated  model  con-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  9,692,  of  whom  808  were 
8titation,preparedby  John  Locke,  till  July,  1729.  slaves.    The  surface  is  flat  and  the  soil  sandy, 
when  the  king  bought  out  the  proprietors,  ana  Productions  in  1850,  885,520  bushels  of  com, 
formed  the  Carolinas  into  2  separate  royal  col-  42,879  of  wheat,  17,422  of  oats,  and  41,864 
onies.     In   1685  a  large  number  of  French  lbs.  of  butter.    Number  of  pupils  in  the  public 
Huguenots  settled  in  S.O.,  and  subsequently  th^re  schools,  518.    Capital,  Denton.    H.  An  eastern 
were  oonrnderable  settlements  of  Swiss,  Irish,  county  of  Virginia,  with  an  area  of  480  sq.  m. ; 
and  German  emigrants.    The  colony,  at  various  pop.  18,456,  of  whom  10,661  were  slaves ; 
times,  sufferedseverelyfirom  Indian  depredations,  t>ounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Rappahannock  and 
and  was  with  Georgia  engaged  under  Oglethorpe  intersected  by  the  Mattapony.    The  surface  is 
in  a  contest  with  the  Spanish  settlements  in  diversified,  and  the  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is 
Florida.    South  Carolina  was  the  sceneof  severe  good.    Productions  in  1850,  629,994  bushels  of 
warfare  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  many  com,  178,858  of  wheat,  and  668,155  lbs.  of  to- 
hotly  contested  battles  being  fought  with  vary«  bacco.    Number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools, 
ing  success,  viz. :  at  Fort  Ifoultrie,  Charleston,  616 ;  value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $8,862,  938. 
Camden,  King's  Mountain,  Eutaw  Springs,  Cow-  Capital,  Bowling  Green, 
pens,  ieo.    The  British  held  the  country  for  the  CAROLINE  AMATJA  ELIZABETH,  queen 
greater  part  of  the  years  1780  and  1781.    The  of  England,  daughter  of  Duke  Charles  Wil- 
yery  seYon  battie  of  Eutaw  Springs,  Sept  1781,  liam  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  and  the  princess 
between  Gen.  Greene  and  CoL  Stuart,  m  which  Augusta  of  England,  born  May  17, 1768,  died 
both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  was  the  last  en-  Anig.  7, 1821.    In  1795  she  married  her  cousin 
gagementof  any  importance  during  the  revolu-  the  prince  of  Wales,  but  in  the  ensuing  year, 
tionary  contest    Smce  the  revolution*  South  after  she  had  borne  him  a  daughter  (Charlotte), 
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the  prince,  wlio  bad  married  her  reluotantlj',        OABOLINE   ISLANDS,  or  Niw  Pruf 
separated  from  her,  and  Oaroline  retired  to  a  ran8,oneof  tlieg^atarohipeUgoeiofOoeaDii, 
residence  at  Blaokheatb.    Locked  upon  as  the  between  the   Philippines,  tiie  Lsdnma,  tb« 
victim  of  a  profligate  husband,  her  position  Marshall  Islands,  and  Papua.    Tbsy  oM 
enlisted  much  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  peo-  from  lat  8^  6'  to  12°  N.,  are  spread  oTer  aspaoe 
pie  at  large,  especially  as  she  was  known  to  be  of  2,000  <n.  from  W.  to  £.,  and  are  divided  mto 
of  a  kind  and  generous  disposition,  bat  at  the  numerousgroups.  Thewe8tenuno8toftben,tbe 
same  time  subjected  her  to  serious  charges  on  Paloas  or  Pelew,  consist  of  7  largeand&nnm- 
the  part  of  her  enemies.    In  1808,  George  III.  ber  of  small  islands,  aU  of  conltne  fonnfttioiL 
instituted  an  inquiry  into  her  conduct,  which  They  are  generally  fiat,  and  afford  oo  kcor 
jabsolved  her  from  any  positive  dereliction  of  anchorage.    North-east  of  theae  is  the  group  of 
duty,  without  however,  aoquitting  her  of  the  Tap,  the  principal  island  of  whichisiDoantiifi- 
imputation  or  improprieties   into  which   her  ous  and  nch  in  precious  metals.   Tbeiabndsof 
warm  and  impulsive  temperament  was  but  too  Egoi^  resembling  the  Paloas  in  suriaoe  and  for- 
apt  to  lead  her.    In  1814  she  received  permis-  mation,  lie  east  of  Yap;  they  are  fertile  {slud^ 
aion  to  visit  her  native  town  and  to  travel  in  and  are  partly  inhabited.     The  eastennDoii 
Italy  and  Greece,  and   subsequently  resided  island,  called  Ulalan,  is  24  m.  in  lurcQioftr- 
chiefly  in  a  villa  on  the  lake  of  Oomo.    Her  re-  ence,  and  has  abundant  supplies  of  water,  fruit, 
lation  with  Bergami,  an  Italian  connected  with  and  fiah.    The  climate  of  the  Carolines  is  mild 
her  household  and  who  accompanied  her  in  her  and  agreeable.    The  inhabitants^  most  of  vboo 
travels,  gave  rise  to  a  new  series  of  rumors  are  of  the  Malay  race,  are  genendly  fiahermes, 
disparaging  to  her  honor.    On  Jan.  29, 1820,  and  make  excellent   saUors.     The  Carolim 
her  husband  ascended  the  throne  as  George  IV.,  were  disc6vered  in  1548  by  Lopes  de  Villil- 
when  a  pension  of  £50,000  was  offered  her  on  oboe,  and  were  named  in  honor  of  Chaiie 
condition  that  she  shoidd  never  return  to  Eng-  Y.     KominaUy   they  belong  to  Spain  md 
land.    The  queen  not  only  r^ected  this  offer  form  part  of  the  government  of  the  ?]# 
with  contempt,  but,  to  the  consternation  of  the  pines,  but  there  are  no  Spanish  aettlementaca 
court,  arrived  in  Enidand  on  June  5  of  the  same  any  of  them. 

year,  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  never  with-       OAROLINE    MATILDA,  queen  of  Do- 
drew  their  sympathies  from  Oaroline^  receiving  mark,  daughter  of  Frederic  Lewis,  P"^.^ 

her  with  entbusiastio  acclamations.  A  ~  -       -• 

adultery,  however,  was  brought  a^ii 

the  king  before  the  house  of  lords,  »       •*, 

partisan  feelings  were  blended  with  the  intrin-  became  mother  of  ^ing  Frederic  YL  B;  ber 

sic  interest  of  the  case,  created  the  greatest  ex-  fine  personal  qualities  uie  endeared  henelf  to 

dtement  in  England.    The  house  of  lords,  by  a  all  around  her,  excepting  the  queen  dowiger, 

majorityof  128  agfunst  95,  passed  a  bill  of  pains  Sophia    Magdalen,    and   Juliana  Hani,  tbt 

and  penalties  intended  to  apply  to  her  case ;  but  king's  stepmother,  who  were  Jealoos  of  her  ift* 

pubbc  opinion  was  so  strongly  in  her  favor,  that  fluence,  and  treated  her  with  marked  bosdlit^* 

the  prosecution  was  abandoned  by  the  govern-  Their  dislike  to  the  young  queen  aasmned  a  ftiu 

ment,  Oaroline  remaining  in  the  uncontested  more  formidable  diaraoter,  when  6trQ«os^ 

possession  of  her  rank  and  title  as  queen,  and  the  physician  and  special  favorite  of  the  qoeM, 

living  in  regal  style  at  Brandenburg  house,  rose  to  supreme  power  in  Denmark,  and  iao^ 

^The  trial  made  the  fortune  of  the  lawyers  em-  cert  with  his  royal  mistress  plam  mto  tU 

ployed  on  her  behalf^  the  present  Lord  Brough-  hands  of  the  liberal  party,  while  the  qiK® 

am,  the  late  Lord  Denman.  and  the  recently  dowager  and  Jdiana  liaria  were  Duiatical  pc" 

deceased  Sir  Thomas  Wvlde,  and  others,  and  tisans  of  the  old  Danish  aristocracy  At^ 

furnished  for  a  considerable  time  rich  food  to  same  time  grave  imputations  were  cast  br  tb^o 

the  lovers  of  scandaL    Oaroline,  however,  was  upon  the  oueen's  honor,  as  in  1771  abe  vtf 

deeply  affected  at  the  result,  and  the  moral  delivered  of  a  daughter,  whidi  was  attribo^ 

•hook received  on  this  occasion  accelerated  her  to  an  illicit  connM>tion  with  ^^^"^^Vi^ 

death,  which  took  place  in  the  ensuing  year,  ruin  of  the  queen  and  her  favorite  was  rm^ 

The  humiliation  of  seeing  the  doors  of  West-  upon  by  the  queen  dowager  and  her  P*'^,, 

minster  abbey  shut  against  her,  when,  in  July,  on  the  night  of  Jan.  10,  1772,  during  a  uLtf 

1821,  she  presented  herself  to  attend  the  corona-  the  court,  Struensee,  and  the  queen  were  tfr^ 

tton  of  George  IV.,  was  the  last  blow  dealt  out  to  ed.    The  unfortunate  minister  and  his  fiwM 

her  by  her  enemies  before  she  died.  Her  funeral  Brandt  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  (^*^ 

gave  rise  to  disturbances  at  London  and  Bruna-  with  her  little  daughter  (the  fotiirs  dncbea  « 

wick,  the  people  attributing  her  death  to  her  op-  Augustenburg).  bar^  escaping  the  same  m 

ponenta.     Popular  sympathy  followed  her  to  were  conadgnea  to  &onborg  castle,   w  vx 

ner  ffrave ;  not  that  the  people  believed  in  the  Lord  Keith,  the  Britiah  minister  at  Oopenbaffa* 

totalpurity  and  innocence  of  her  life,  but  there  more  stringent  measures  would  hare  beeo  taaea 

was  a  great  unwillingness  to  place  reliance  up-  against  her;   as  it  was,  a  separatioo  froo  vt 

on  any  charges  emanating  firom  George  IV.,  es-  husband  iCing  Ohristian  (who  1^^  lu*  *^' 

pecially  when  a  queen  was  concerned  whom  he  idiotic  condition  had  long  since  ^^^aed  to  l^ 

had  treated  with  so  much  revolting  brutality,  eess  any  personal  inflaence)  was  «gnM  vpfi- 
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and  Gelle  in  Hanover  asngned  to  her  as  a  place  pop.  8,000.     It  containa  a  handaome  paxisli 

of  residence,  where,  worn  ont  by  sorrow,  she  ohnrch,  a  hermitage,  and  a  iVancisoan  convent, 

died  after  a  few  years.    A  monument  has  been  The  district  in  which  it  stands  is  famous  for  its 

erected  to  her  in  Celle.    Lenxen  has  published  aromatic  balsams,  resinis,  gums,  and  a  kind  of 

A  book  on  her  last  hours,  containing  the  cele-  wild  coohineaL 

brated   letter  written  bv  the  queen  to  her  OAROUGE,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  on  the 

brother  George  Hi.,  in  which  she  solemnly  as-  Arve,  in  the  canton  of  Geneva;  pop.  5,000. 

serts  her  innocence.  It  was  oeded  to  Switzerland  in  1816,  nntil 

GABON,  or  Gabron,  Fbaitoiboub,  a  Dutch  which  time  it  had  been  the  capital  of  the  Sur- 

navigator,  who  perished   by   shipwreck   off  dinian  province  of  Garouge,  which  was  snp- 

LisboQ  in  1674.    He  was  of  a  French  Prot-  pressed  in  1887.    The  town  is  regularly  built, 

estant  family  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  nleasantly  situated,  surrounded  by  elegant  vil* 

Low  Oonntries.    He  engaged  when  very  young  las,  and  connected  with  Geneva  by  a  bridge. 

as  assistant  cook  on  boo^  a  vessel  departinff  It  has  manufactures  of  watches,  thread,  leather, 

for  Japan.     During   the  voyage  he   applied  and  day  pipes. 

his  moments  of  leisure  to  the  study  of  arith-  OAROVfi,  FrnxDiacR  Wzlhkuc;  a  Grermaii 
metic,  and,  after  his  arrival  in  Japan,  learned  critical  writer,  bom  at  Goblen^  June  20, 1789, 
the  native    language.    This   acquisition   ren-  died  in  Heidelberg,  IL&rch  18, 1852.    He  com* 
dered  him    especially  usefal   to   the   Dutch  menoed  life  as  an  advocate,  held  some  judicial 
East  India  company,  and  he  became  director  of  offices,  was  made  doctor  of  philosophy  by  the 
their  commerce  widi  Japan,  and  a  member  of  university  of  Heidelberg,  and  officiated  for  a 
their  ooanciL    Oolbert  was  at  this  time  striving  abort  time  as  professor  at  Breslau.    He  was  one 
to  give  to  France  some  importance  in  the  com-  of  the  founders  of  the  Heidelberg  Burschen- 
meroe  of  the  East  Indies,  and  sought  among  schaft^  or  students*  secret  pohtical  association, 
foremen  men  capable  of  seconding  his  views,  and  participated  in  the  famous  Wartburg  fee- 
In  1666,  Garon  accepted  letters  patent  appoint-  tival.    He  was  afterward  a  member  of  l)ie 
ing  him  director-general  of  the  French  com-  provislohal'  German  parliament  of  1848.    ffis 
meroe  in  India;  but,  at  the  same  time,  other  most  elaborate  works  are  attacks  on  the  Roman 
Dutch  and  French  merchants  were  Joined  with  Catholic  religion,  such  as  **  The  Church,  which 
him  with  the  same  title.    Caron  arrived  in  1667  alone  works  our  Salvation,"  and  an  *^  Essay  upon 
at  Madagascar;  but,  finding  the  French  offices  at  the  Celibacy  of  the  Catholic  Clergy."  Hispow* 
that  ishmd  in  hopeless  conmsion,  it  was  decided  ers  of  criticism  are  shown  in  his  "'  Religion  and 
not  to  remain  there.    He  departed  for  Surat,  Philosophy  in  France,"  *^  Essay  on  St.  Simoni* 
which  seemed  a  more  flavorable  centre,  and  be-  anism,^^  "  The  New  French  Philosophy,"  dsa 
gan  operations  there  with  good  success.  Several  CARP,  a  malaoopterygian  fish,  of  tiie  family 
of  his  subsequent  plans  and  operations  proved  eyprinidm^  ffenus  eyprinuM,  having  the  body 
unlbrtunate,  and  his  imperious  and  avaricious  covered  with  large  scales,  a  single  elongated 
character  had  also  excited  many  enemies  agiunst  dorsal  fin,  fleshy  lips,  small  mouth,  with  a  bar^ 
Mm  at  court.    The  minister  was  constrained  to  bel  at  the  upper  part  of  each  comer  in  the  corn- 
recall  him ;  and,  that  Cnron  might  not  suspect  mon  species,  and  a  smaller  one  above ;  teeth  in 
the  hostile  motive,  it  was  pretended  to  him  that  the  pharynx,  but  none  in  the  jaws ;  branchial 
his  advice  was  needed  with  reference  to  new  rays  8 ;  the  ventrals  behind  the  pec^rals,  with- 
enterprises.     He   immediately  embarked   for  ont  any  connection  with  the  bones  of  the  scap- 
Marseillea,  having  on  board  immense  riches,  nlar  arch ;  the  2d  dorsal  ray  and  the  Ist  anal 
and  had  already  passed  the  struts  of  Gibraltar,  serrated  posteriorly:  the  tail  forked;  12  rows 
when  he  was  informed,  by  a  vessel  which  he  of  scales  between  the  ventral  and  dorsal  fins, 
met,  of  the  disposition  entertained  oonoeming  The  Cearpio  (Linn.),  Lb  of  a  golden  olive-brown 
himatoonrt    He  at  once  turned  his  ship  about  eolor  above,  yellowish  beneath,  and  the  fins 
and  directed  his  eourM  to  Lisbon.    He  had  al-  dark  brown.    It  inhabits  the  fresh-water  lakes 
ready  anchored  in  this  port,  when  a  heavy  sea  and  streams  of  central  and  southern  Europe, 
beat  his  vessel  against  a  rock,  and  it  went  to  whence  it  has  been  spread  by  man  over  the 
the  bottom  with  its  passengers  and  cargo.    One  northern  parts.    It  is  noticed  by  Aristotle  and 
of  the  sons  of  Caron  alone  was  saved.  I^Uny*  hut  was  not  held  in  much  estimation  in 
CARONT,  or  Caboni,  a  river  of  Venezuela^  ancient  times;  it  mws  rapidly,  lives  to  a  con- 
rises  in  the  Sierra  Pacaraima,  and  after  a  rapid  riderable  age,  and  is  exceedingly  prolific ;  it 
course  of  about  400  m.,  broken  by  numerous  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  England 
cataracts,  Joins  the  Orinoco.  about  800  years  ago.    They  prefer  quiet  waters, 
CAROOR,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  with  soft  or  muddy  bottoms,  spawning  in  May 
presidency  of  Madras,  district  Coimbatoor.  on  or  June,  according  to  locality ;  the  food  consista 
the  Cavery  river,  lat  lO""  58'  N.,  long.  78^  9  E.,  of  Urvie  of  aquatic  insects,  worms,  and  soft 
42  m.  W.  from  Tnohinopoly.    It  contains  about  plants,  though  they  eat  almost  any  vegetable 
1,000  houses,  has  near  it  a  fort  and  a  large  tem-  food  in  artificial  ponds.    They  are  very  tena- 
pie,  and  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Brit-  oious  of  life,  and  will  pass  long  periods,  espe- 
ish  since  1760.  oially  in  winter,  without  food ;  they  afford  but 
CARORA,  or  Ojjiobo,  a  town  of  Venezuela  little  sport  to  the  angler,  being  very  ancertaiUi 
on  the  Tocuyo,ia  the  province  of  Barquesimeto;  and  are  difficult  to  take  in  nets.    The  aixe 
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yaries  from  -^  to  2^  feet,  and  their  weight  from  which  no  measurement  can  bo  giTen.  TU 
1  to  18  lbs. ;  they  are  in  season  from  October  to  highest  portion  of  the  W.  or  Hnngirian  Car- 
April,  and  are  generally  considered  excellent  pathians  is  fonnd  in  the  Tatra  nnge,  the 
for  the  table.  Br.  Storer  describes  the  common  Carpates  of  the  Romans.  Here  the  Lorn- 
carp  of  Europe  as  having  been  introdnced  into  nitz,  Gerlsdor^  and  Yisloka  moimtuiu  bcihI 
New  York  from  France.  The  gold-fish,  or  np  their  naked  granite  smnmits  to  a&  de- 
golden  carp,  is  the  (7.  auratua  rLinn.).  The  cm-  vation  of  over  8,000  feet.  The  highest  puts 
dan  carp  {C,  gihelio^  Bloch.),  is  of  smaller  size,  of  the  whole  Carpathian  system  coosst  of 
and  is  considered  by  some  the  same  as  the  V,  granite.  Sandstone  and  limestone  are  fooni 
earamuB  (Bloch.).  In  this  country  the  name  of  at  a  lower  level,  and  basalt,  porphyry,  Jasper, 
carp  is  erroneously  applied  to  some  species  of  petrosilex,  lava,  obsidian^  and  numeroos  other 
eat4MU>mu»  and  luiBilm^  belonging  to  the  same  substances,  the  result  of  volcanic  and  aqoMos 
family  of  fishes.                                            ^  action,  are  scattered  in  the  wildest  oonlaBOii 

OARP^A,  among  the  ancient   Greeks,  a  among  the  lower  ranges.    No  traces  exist  «f 

kind  of  mimetic  dance  peculiar  to  the  ^uianes  recent  volcanic  eruptions,  though  there  isio- 

and  Magnetos.    It  was  performed  by  2  armed  questionable  evidence  of  the  extensiTe  tgeocj 

men,  one  representing  a  ploughman,  and  the  other  of  fire  and  water  at  some  time.    The  Carpi- 

a  robber,  ia  the  following  manner :  The  laborer,  thians  stand  preeminent  among  the  motiotaitt 

laying  aside  his  arms,  begins  to  plough  with  a  of  Europe  in  respect  to  mineral  wealth.  Nearly 

yoke  of  oxen,  frequently  looking  around  as  if  every  metal  is  produced  abundantly  from  thor 

in  alarm.     When  the  robber  at  length  appears,  sides.    There  are  mines  of  silver  and  gold  it 

the  ploughman  snatches  up  his  arms,  and  a  fight  Xremnitz  and  at  8chemnitz  in  Hungary,  and 

begins   for   the   oxen.    The   movements   are  a  gold  mine  at  Kagy  Ag  in  Tran^lvanis,  wbkb 

rhythmical,  and  accompanied  by  the  flute,  and  has   been   esteemed  the   richest  In  £an^ 

at^  last  the  victor  takes  away  the  oxen  and  Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  mercury,  are  also  fomd 

plough  for  his  reward.  in  hu*ge  quantities,  and  rock-salt  lies  in  nDmeoe 

OARPANI,  GnrssPFB,  an  Italian  dramatist  deposits  throughout  both  sections  of  the  diao. 

and  writer  on  music,  bom  at  Yillalbese,  near  The  Carpathians  present  4  zones  of  vegetitkn^ 

Milan,  Jan.  28,  1762,  died  in  Vienna,  Jan.  22,  rising  successively.    There  is  first  the  wood; 

1825.    Having  prepared  himself  for  the  profes-  region,  where  the  oak,  beech,  and  cbestoct 

sion  of  the  law,  he  afterward  devoted  himself  thrive,  which  reaches  to  a  height  of  morethaa 

to  literary  pursmts,  and  produced  a  great  num*  4^000  feet  above  the  sea.    Then  the|»M«t«}>^ 

her  of  plays  and  operas   partly  translations  or  Scotch  fir,  appears,  and  occupies  a  zom  (tf 

and  partly  original.  In  1792  he  was  editor  of  the  1,000  feet.    Thb  is  Bucceeded  by  the  j^J 

Goizetta  di  Milano^  and  wrote  violent  articles  and  useless  moss-pine,  which  diminishea  in  au 

against  the  French  revolution.  He  was  obliged  as  the  elevation  increases,  and  at  the  height  of 

to  leave  the  city  after  the  invasion  of  the  French,  6,000  feet  appears  only  as  a  small  shnih,  ao^  '^ 

and  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  scattered  patches.     The  open  places  of  thii 

censor  and  director  of  the  theatre.    In  1809  he  region  produce  a  few  blue-belb  and  other  snili 

accompanied  the  archduke  John  in  the  expedition  flowers.    From  the  termination  of  the  mofer 

against  Napoleon.    Under  the  title  of  Haydine^  pine  to  the  snmmit,  the  mountuns  wetr  a  mo^ 

he  published  a  series  of  curious  and  interesting  barren  and  dreary  look,  their  ooniesl  peab 

letters  on  the  life  and  works  of  his  friend  Haydn  being  of  naked  rock,   or  covered  only  ^ 

the  composer.    These  letters,  published  in  a  lichens;  yet  even  at  these  heights,  a  stnggfi^ 

French  translation  as  an  original  work  by  L.  A.  blue-bell  or  gentian  may  sometimes  be  fooiu- 

C.  Bombet,  or,  as  other  biographers  state,  by  None  of  ^e  Oarpathiana  are  covered  with  ^^ 

Beyle  (known  under  the  Tiom  de  plume  of  petual  snow.    Numerous   passes  intenec&of 

Btendhal),  gave  rise  to  a  great  literary  con-  these  mountains  facilitate  commnnicstion]^ 

troversy,  in  which  Oarpani  vindicated  his  au-  tween  the  countries  lying  at  their  base.  !« 

thorship  most  successfnUy.  most  remarkable  and  frequented  of  these  ai« 

CARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS,  a  mountidn  those  of  Teregova,  leading  from  Orsova  to 

Sstem  in  central  Europe,  lying  N.  and  £.  of  Temesvar;  of  Vulcan,  forming  the  vaDej  ^ 

angary,  which  it  separates  from  Poland,  Russia,  which  the  Schyl  flows ;  and  of  the  Rothentham 

and  Turkey.    The  entire  range  forms  a  semicir-  in  a  gorge  formed  by  the  Aloota,  at  the  foot « 

de  about  800  m.  long,  commencing  at  New  Kt  Bzurul.    This  pass  was  the  scene  of  on«<^ 

Orsova,  on  the  Turkish  frontier  of  Austria,  Bem^s  most  brilliant  exploits  in  the  Iste  ravo- 

where  it  is  separated  from  the  Balkan  range  lutionary  war  of  Hungary.    All  of  these  paai« 

only  by  the  Danube,  and  terminating  in  the  were  strongly  fortifled  to  prevent  the  eotraooe 

lofty  rock  on  which  the  castle  of  Presburg  is  of  the  Turks  into  Transylvania,  hot  sewraj" 

situated.     Their  breadth  varies  from  100  to  them  have,  nevertheless,  at  yarioos  times  dma 

260  m.    The  highest  eminences  are  in  the  E.  forced.                                                    . .   . 

or  Transylvanian  section,  where  the  peaks  of  0ARPATHU8,  the  ancient  name  of  the  i^ 

Poyana-Ruska,  Garluvipi,  and  Bnthest,  rise  to  of  Scarpanto,  lying  between  Rhodes  and  uej^ 

the  height  of  about  9,000  feet.    There  are  parts  about  80  m.  from  tiie   former.     Hsm*  "• 

of  this  section,  however,  which  have  never  been  surrounding  sea  was  called  2far$  C^^T^H^^- 

explored,  and  hardly  visited  by  man,  and  of  OARPENTER,Laiit,  LL  D.  an  Eflgwh  tm* 
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tsrian  minister,  bom  at  Kidderminster,  Sept  2,  banks,  and  institutions  for  general  improre- 
1780,  died  Apnl  5, 1840.  He  was  of  a  Noncon-  ment  and  welfare.  His  published  works  are 
fonnist  family,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  mainly  theological  and  doctrinal,  in  support  of 
was  adopted  and  educated  by  Mr.  Pearsall,  a  rel-  the  Unitarian  sentiments  he  had  early  espoused, 
atire  of  his  mother.  Designed  for  the  ministry.  Among  his  more  important  works  are  *'*'  An  In- 
he  was  sent  in  1797  to  the  Northampton  aoad-  troduction  to  the  Geography  of  the  New  Testa- 
9taj,  .  That  school  being  temporarily  discon-  ment,"  '^  Unitarianism  the  Doctrine  of  the 
tinned,  young  Carpenter  was  placed  at  Glasgow  GU>speV'  *^  Examination  of  the  Charges  against 
college,  where,  however,  he  did  not  continue  Unitarianism,"^^  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  and 
the  length  of  time  necessary  to  take  his  degree,  a  volume  of  sermons.  Mild  in  controversy. 
Leaving  college  in  1801,  he  spent  some  time  faithful  in  humane  labors,  and  practically  de- 
in  teaching,  and  as  librarian  of  the  Athenfflum,  voted  to  the  improvement  of  society.  Dr.  Car- 
liverpooL  WhUe  at  the  academv  he  became,  penter  was  respected  even  by  those  who  were 
in  common  with  many  of  the  students,  obnoz-  his  most  decided  antagonists  in  theology. 
ions  to  the  trustees,  on  account  of  doctrinal  CARPENTER,  William  Bxnjamin,  an  Eng- 
sentiments  fiir  from  the  reputed  standards  of  llsh  physiologist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
orthodoxy.  This  defection  of  the  students  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  was  ori- 
a  chief  cause  of  the  suspension  of  the  school,  ginally  intended  for  an  engineer,  but  gradu- 
At  Liverpool,  Carpenter's  views  were  so  clearly  ated  as  doctor  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh  in 
insympathy  with  those  of  the  Unitarian  denom-  1839.  One  of  his  earliest  papers,  puolish- 
inatlon  generally,  that  he  received  several  in-  ed  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur- 
Titations  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  Unitarian  gical  Journal,"  was  on  the  ^^  Voluntary  and 
congregations,  and  a  call  to  a  professorship  in  Instinctive  Actions  of  Living  Beings,"  and  in 
their  college  at  York.  In  1805  he  finally  ac-  these  and  other  early  papers  he  laid  the  foun- 
oepted  a  cidl  to  succeed  Dr.  Thomas  Kenrick  at  dations  of  those  views  wnich  he  afterward  de- 
Exeter,  where  he  continued  for  12  years.  In  velopedmore  fully  in  his  ^^  Principles  of  Gen- 
1806,  the  university  of  Glasgow  gave  him  the  de-  eral  and  Comparative  Physiology,  intended 
gree  of  LL.D.,  although  he  nad  applied  only  for  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Human 
the  d€gree  of  M.  A.  l¥om  Exeter  he  removed  to  Physiology,  and  as  a  Guide  to  the  Philosophical 
the  pastoral  charge  ofthe  Unitarian  congregation  Pursuit  of  Natural  History"  (8vo.  London, 
at  Bristol  (181 7X  where  he  continued  until  his  1839).  This  work  was  deemed  a  most  remark- 
deatli,  which  occurred  by  falling  from  a  vessel  able  production  for  so  young  a  man.  A  8d  edi- 
between  Naples  and  Leghorn,  while  on  a  tour  tion  appeared  in  1851.  After  receiving  his  di- 
for  bis  health.  The  body  afterward  floated  on  ploma  in  Edinburgh,  he  settled  in  Bristol,  with 
shore,  near  Porto  d'Anzo,  the  ancient  Antium,  a  view  of  practising  his  profession,  bat  accepted 
and  was  buried  on  the  seashore.  Dr.  Carpen-  an  appointment  as  lecturer  on  medical  juris- 
ter^s  piety  was  of  an  eminently  practical  turn,  prudence  in  the  medical  school  of  that  city.  In 
Hie  instruction  of  children  was  an  object  of  1843,  and  subsequent  years,  he  wrote  the  ^*  Pop- 
constant  interest  Amid  all  his  pastoral  and  ular  Cyclopaedia  of  Science,"  embracing  the 
literary  labors,  which  were  arduous  above  subjects  of  mechanics,  vegeteble  physiology  and 
those  of  most  men,  he  always  found  time  and  botany,  animal  physiology  and  zoology.  These 
energies  to  devote  to  juvenile  instruction,  and,  were  professedly  compilations^  but  they  are 
even  against  the  prejudices  of  his  congregations,  well  written,  and  contain  onginal  views  on 
established  Sunday  schools  among  the  children  many  points  of  interest.  In  1846  he  published 
of  Exeter  and  Bristol.  An  instance  of  his  love  of  his  work  on  the  **  Principles  of  Human  Phys- 
instruction  is  recorded  in  his  biography,  which  iology,"  which  reached  a  5th  edition  in  1855. 
ia  worthy  of  notice,  both  for  the  evidence  it  Dr.  Carpenter  may  not  have  repeated  all  the 
gives  of  his  character,  and  as  an  interesting  experiments  of  other  observers,  but  he  is  able 
item  of  Sunday  school  history.  His  guardian,  to  appreciate  correctly  the  &cts  observed  by 
Mr.  Pearsall,  had  esteblished  at  Kidderminster,  others ;  and  in  those  departments  of  i>hysiology 
simultaneously  with  Bobert  Raikes  at  Glouces-  and  biology  which  lie  beyond  the  region  of  ex- 
ter,  a  Sunday  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  periment,  and  demand  the  more  subtle  analysia 
ohiidren  of  the  working  classes.  Carpenter  of  a  logical  mind,  the  science  of  physiolo|^, 
was  then  but  11  years  of  age ;  but  his  practical  observes  his  English  biographer,  has  probably 
■pint  did  not  overlook  the  opportunity  for  a  no  more  accomplished  exponent.  In  1864 
ftill  greater  service  he  could  render  to  those  a  4tli  edition  of  his  '*  Principles  of  Compar- 
childrcn.  They  went  to  tiieir  work  at  5  o'clock  ative  Physiology  "  was  publiwed,  to  be  fol« 
in  the  morning.  He  therefore  assembled  them  at  lowed  by  the  *^  Principles  of  General  Phys- 
4  o'clock  every  day  in  the  week,  and  gave  them  iology,"  in  1  volume.  These  2  works,  with 
lessons  in  arithmetic  an  hour  before  the  time  of  that  *^  On  Human  Physiology,"  form  8  in- 
their  daily  toil.  These  lessons  were  given  in  dependent  volumes,  comprisingliie  whole  range 
the  summer  under  a  mulberry  tree,  and  in  of  biological  science  as  at  present  known.  The 
winter  in  a  summer-house,  without  any  fire.  In  articles  on  the  ^^  Varieties  of  Ifankind,"  the 
his  pastoral  charges  at  Exeter  and  Bristol,  he  ''Microscope," on  ^« Smell,"  '^ Taste,"  '"Touch;" 
was  active  in  codperation  with  others  in  the  on  *' Sleep,"  ''Life,"  "Nutrition,"  and ''Secre- 
eatablishment   of   librarieS|   schools,   savings  tion,"  pubhshed  in  the  "  Cydopedia  of  Anat- 
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omr  and  PhjsiologT,^'  are  also  firom  the  pen  was  publiahedin  1860,  and  aoqaired  gnat  poj^ 

mi>r,  Oarpenter.    HaviDg  written  much  as  a  nlarity  among  all  daasea,  bat  more  ospMi^ 

popular  disseminator,  as  well  as  an  original  in-  among  the  advocates  of  total  abstineooe.  Di. 

▼estigator  of  science,  he  has  been  accused  of  Oarpenter  was  editor  for  many  yean  of  tbi 

being  a  pla^arist  and  mere  compiler.    In  an-  '^British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chinii^gictl  Bo* 

awer  to  this  diarge,  he  claims,  in  the  preface  to  view,"  and  while  thus  occupied  with  vriti^ 

the  8d  edition  of  his  *^  General  and  Oompara-  he  was  also  much  engaged  in  lectoriag.  H«  ■ 

tive  Physiology,'*  the  following  'fiaots  and  doc-  not  an  orator,  nor  even  a  fluent  spedcer,  botlM 

trines  as  his  own:  1.  The  mutual  connection  of  is  always  master  of  his  subject,  and  by  tdev 

vital  forcesi  and  their  relation  to  the  physicaL  and  methodical  explanation  of  the  &oU  tod 

This  doctrine  is  fully  developed  in  a  paper  on  prindplea  of  which  he  treats,  his  sodieDoeB 

the  "  Mutual  Eolations  of  the  Vital  and  rhysi-  always  deeply  interested.    In  priTate  life  be  a 

oal  Forces,"  in  the  '^  Philosophical  Transactions  "  a  man  of  simple  and  ingenuous  deportment  b«> 

for  1850.    2.  The  general  doctrine  that  the  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  know  bim.  Ob 

truly  vital  operations  of  the  animal  as  well  as  Sunday  mornings  he  performs  gratoitoosljtlii 

the  vegetable  organism  are  performed  by  the  functions  of  organist  for  a  small  Unitariaa  ooa- 

agency  of  nntraneformed  cells,  which  was  first  gregation    at    Hampstead,   near    London.- 

developed  in  an  "Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Kusasu.  Lant,   a  brother  of  tbe  preoediBi 

Functions  of  Cells,*'  published  in  the  "  British  officiated  for  some  time  as  Unitarian  mioutcr 

and  Foreign  Medical  Beview*'  for  1648«  8.  The  at  Birkenhead,  and  more  recently  at  Hull,  ud 

organic  structure  of  tbe  shells  of  moUusca^  is  author  of  a  volume  of  sennoos  and  of  thi 

echinodermata,  and  Crustacea,  of  which  a  full  memoirs  of  his  father. — ^Philip,  another  brotl^ 

account  is  contained  in  the  ^^  Reports  of  the  er,  is  minister  of  the   poor  at  WsrriDgUttr 

British  Association  "  for  1 844  and  184T.   4.  The  and  author  and  publisher  of  many  tracts  for  tin 

application  of  Yon  Baer's  law  of  development  poor  and  ignorant. — ^Mabt,  sister  of  tbe  fom- 

from  the  general  to  the  special,  to  the  interpre-  going,  a  phUanthropist,  founder  and  promoter  d 

tation   of    the   succession   of  organic   forms  ragged  schools^  and  Juvenile  reform  schools  ii 

presented   in   geological   time.     5.  The  rela-  Bristol,  and  one  of  the  lecturers  at  the  recent 

tion  between  i^e  2  methods  of  reproduction,  meeting  of  the  assooiation  for  the  promotion  of 

that  by  gemmation  and  that  by  sexual  union,  human  science,  of  which  Lord  Bronghom  ▼« 

with  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  author  and  president    She  has  also  compiled  i 

phenomena    of    the   so-called    *'  alternations  book,  entitled  "Morning  and  Evening  Der> 

of  generations;"  first  developed  in  the  "  Brit-  tion,*'  and  several  works  of  a  practical  cbanO' 

ish  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review "  ter. — ^Maboabet,  an  English  portrait  painter, 

for  1848  and  1849.    6.  The  relation  between  born  at  Salisbury  in  1798,  the  daughter  of  thi 

the  different  methods  of  sexual  reproduction  late  Mr.  Alexander  BeynoldsGeddes^  who  vs 

in   plants;   first  developed   in   the   "British  an  accomplished  artist*    Having  enjoyed  mao; 

and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review ''  for  opportunities  of  study,  Miss  Geddes  sent  at  lo 

1849.    7.  The  application  of  the  doctrine  of  early  period  pictures  to  the  society  of  irta, 

reflex  action  to  the  nervous  system  of  inver-  which  were  favorably  received,  especisQjr  tin 

tebrata.  especially  articulated  animals;  first  de-  study  of  a  boy's  head,  for  which  the  Urp^ 

▼eloped  in  the  author's  prize  thesis,  published  gold  medal  was   awaxded.    Miss  Geddes  r^ 

in  1889.    8.  The  factional  relations  of  the  paired  to  London  in  1814,  and  married  in  1$17 

sensory  ganglia  to  the  spinal  cord  on  the  one  Mr.  W,  H.  Oarpenter,  who  is  keeper  of  tk 

hand,  and  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres  on  the  prints  and  drawings  .of  the  British  moMauL 

other. — ^In  1856,  Dr.  Oarpenter  published  his  Mrs.    Carpenter's    productions  have  fignred 

work  *^0n  the  Microscope,  Its  Revelations  and  meritoriously  for  many  years  at  the  exhibitieiii 

its  Uses"  (a  2d  edition  appeared  in  1867),  in  of  the  royal  academy  and  the  British  institotioa 

which  he  displayed   the  same  industry,  ac-  CARFENTRT,  the  art  of  forming  combio*> 

curacy,  and  impartiality  as  in  his  other  writings*  tions  of  timber  for  resisting  to  best  advantagi 

A  new  and  thorouhgly  revised  edition  of  his  the  effects  of  weight  and  pressure.    Tbe  mi^ 

work  on  "  Zoology  '*  appeared  in  1857.    He  has  ject  demands,  1st,  the  consideration  of  tbe  tci* 

also  published  several  interesting  papers  on  the  entifio  principles  involved ;  and,  2d,  the  prvt)- 

Ibssil  forms  of  the  family  of  faraminifera,  and  oal  details  of  carpenters'  work.    The  fonacr, 

is  said  to  be  preparin^^  a  work  on  the  struoturej.  which  can  be  but  briefly  noticed,  maaaly  » 

functions,  and  general  history  of  this  ^up  of  pend  upon  the  laws  governing  the  stren^  « 

animak,  for  publication  by  tbe  Ray  society.  He  materials,  and  composition  and  resolution  d 

ifl  now  processor  of  medical  Jurisprudence  in  forces.    To  calculate  the  strength  of  tbe  cook 

miiversity  college,  London;  lecturer  on  general  binations  resort  is  had  to  the  paraUelognm d 

anatomy  and  physiology  at  the  London  hospital  foroe^  by  the  aid  of  which  the  resultant  pn^ 

and  school  of  medicine ;  examiner  in  physiology  sure  is  readily  determined  in  anr  e^stsD  « 

and  comparative  anatomy  in  tbe  nmversity  of  framing,  however  complicated.    An  impfvUoi 

London.    In  1844  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  rule  to  be  observed  is»  that  stiffness  or  npwT 

the  royal  society.    In  1849  he  gained  the  prize  of  form  in  any  framework  is  of  greater  cofr* 

of  100  guineas  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  sequence  than  the  oomparative  strengtb,  tf 

aalgect  of  ^^  Alcoholic  liquors.'*    This  essay  any  modification  of  the  latter  can  bIwv*  ^ 
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■eeond  hy  VHrying  the  rtrength  of  the  dif-  -wlnoh.  the  resistance  of  vood  to  splitting  is 
fereat  purts.    The  triangle   being   the   only  employed   to   secnre  the  pieces,  which   are 
fig:nre,  the  form  of  which  cannot  be  chanffed  drawn  together  by  the  aid  of  keys  or  doable 
except  by  altering  the  proportions  of  its  sides,  wedges.    Bolts  and  straps  may  also  be  nsed  to 
it  is  evident  that  the  rigidity  of  framework  impart  additional  security.    The  French  scarf 
can  be  best  secored  by  the  adoption  of  a  has  several  indentations,  and  is  termed  traiU 
triangular   system — ^tbat  is,  by  dividing   the  de  Jupiter,  from  its  zigzag  form  suggesting  a 
entire  framing  into  a  |ystem  of  triangles,  by  resemblance  to  sheet  lightning.     In  scarfing 
means  of  ties  and  struts.    The  latter  are  the  bond  and  wall  plates,  it  is  usual  to  cut  about  | 
pieces  employed  to  resist  the  effects  of  com-  through  each  piece  on  the  upper  face  of  the 
preasion ;  the  former,  those  of  extension.    This  one  and  the  under  face  of  the  other,  about  6  or 
distinotion  must  be  doeely  observed  in  plan-  8  inches  from  the  end,  trausversely,  forming 
ning  any  system  of  framework,  as  a  confusion  what  is  called  a  calf  or  kerf,  and  longitudinally 
in  Uiis  respect  might  prove  destructive  to  the  from  the  end  from  }  down  on  the  same  side,  so 
entire  work.    When  a  single  beam  is  to  be  that  the  2  pieces  lap  together  like  a  half  dove- 
strengthened  by  the  application  of  a  system  of  tul.    These  joints  are  generally  spiked,  and  it 
franuDg,.the  combination  is  termed  a  truss,  and  is  always  required  that  they  shall  fall  in  or  un- 
tbe  beam  is  said  to  be  trussed.    In  all  designs  der  a  pier,  although  the  superveniog  weight  of 
for  framing,  this  principle  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  the  wall  and  Joists  renders  it  impossible  to 
that  the  strength  of  the  weakest  point  is  aa-  draw  them  apurt,  except  hj  tearing  the  fibres 
samed  as  the  strength  of  the  entire  system. —  asunder  or  lifting  the  weight.     Longitudinal 
We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  carpentry  joints  are  employed  when  tne  only  pressure  to 
as  a  mechanical  art.    The  materials  are  receiv-  be  sustained  is  a  vertical  one.    They  are  made 
ed  by  the  carpenter  in  the  form  of  beams,  scant-  quite  short,  as  they  are  designed  only  to  keep 
lings,  planks,  and  boards,  out  of  which  he  con-  tne  2  pieces  in  the  same  line.    A  common 
struots  the  bond  timbers,  wall  plates,  and  the  mode  of  forming  these  Joints  is  to  divide  the 
rarioos  elements  of  floors  and  roofs.    His  labors  end  of  each  piece  into  9  squares ;  then  5  of  these 
are  limited  mainly  to  the  skeleton  of  the  struc-  being  cut  away  in  one  piece  and  the  4  alternate 
tore — to  those  portions  which  are  indispensa-  squares  in  the  other,  the  2  beams  exactly  fit 
ble  to  its  stabitity  and  efficiency ;  while  its  each  other.    The  following  summary  of  prao- 
adi^ytation  to  the  purposes  of  convenience  and  tice  relative  to  scarfing  is  given  by  Barlow  in 
utihty  is  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Joiner,  '*  Tredgold^s  Carpentry :''    The  l€ingth  of  the 
plasterer,  plumber,  &o.    The  tools  employed  by  scarf  should  be,  if  bolts  are  not  used — in  oak, 
the  carpenter  are  the  rule,  axe,  saw,  adze,  maf-  ash,  or  elm,  6  times  the  depth  of  the  beam ;  in 
let,  chisels,  hammers,  augers,  gouges,  hook  pins,  fir  (pine),  12  times.    K  bolts  and  indents  are 
chalk  lines  square,  bevel,  gauge,  compasses,  combined,  the  length  of  the  scarf  should  be — 
level,  and  plumb  line.    B^de  these,  which  are  in  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  twice  the  depth  of  the 
indispenflable.  he  also  occasionally  makes  use  beam;  in  fir,  4  times.   In  scarfing  beams  to  re- 
ef   planes,  sledge-hammers,  gimlets,  pincers,  sist  transverse  strains,  straps  driven  on  tight 
beetlea,  wedges,  and  crow-bars.    The  opera-  are  better  than  bolts.    The  sum  of  the  areas  of 
tions    he  performs   are  principally  scarfing,  the  bolts  should  not  be  less  than  |  the  area  of 
Botc^iing,    cogging,    tenoning,    pinning,    and  the  beam,  when  a  longitudinal  strain  is  to  be 
wed^ng.    Scarfing  is  a  mode  of  connecting  borne.     No  joint  should  be  used  in  which 
besios  longitudinaUy,  and  is  performed  by  cut-  shrinkage  or  expansion  can  tend  to  tear  the 
Uxi^  away  half  the  substance  of  each  beam  for  timber.    No  joint  can  be  made  so  strong  as  the 
8  certain  length,  bringing  the  cut  portions  to-  timber  itself. — ^Notching  is  of  2  kinds,  square 
gether,  and  fastening  them  by  screws,  bolts,  and  dovetailed,  and  is  used  in  connecting  the 
straps,  or  wedges.    Where  strength  only  is  re-  ends  of  wall  plates,  and  bond  timbers  at  the 
quired  without  regard  to  appearance,  beams  angles,  in  letting  joists  down  on  beams  and 
may  be  lengthened  by  ^*  fishing,'*  instead  of  binders,  purlines,  and  principal   rafters,  Ac. 
scarfing.    In  this,  the  beams  are  brought  end  to  — Cogging  is  a  species  of  notching  used  prin- 
end,  and  lapped  on  opposite  sides  with  short  cipally  in  connecting  the  beams  to  wall  plates, 

ewes  of  strong  plank,  which  are  secured  by  a  shallow  notch  of  the  width  of  the  wall  plate 
Its  which  pass  through  both  pieces  and  the  being  cut  out  of  the  under  surface  of  the  beam, 
beam  between  them.  If  bolts  and  straps  are  and  a  similar  notch  cut  on  the  wall  plate  to  re- 
well  applied,  this  form  of  joint  is  as  well  adapt-  ceive  the  beam ;  the  2  notches  fitting  closely, 
ed  to  reeist  transverse  as  lonffitudinal  strains,  all  motion,  whether  longitudinal  or  transverse. 
In  designing  soarfe,  the  kind  of  str^  to  which  is  prevented.  Flooring  Joists  are  often  conr 
the  piece  is  to  be  subjected,  whether  longitudi-  nected  with  trinuners  or  main  joists  in  the 
cal,  transverse,  or  a  combination  of  both^  is  to  same  general  manner,  except  that  dovetailed 
be  particularly  considered.  In  the  ordinary  notches  are  employed  instead  of  square.  Aa 
form  no  provision  is  made  for  resisting  longi-  there  is  seldom  any  great  amount  of  force  tend- 
(adinal  strains,  except  so  far  as  the  bolts  may  ing  to  detach  the  joists  from  the  trimmers,  this 
answer  this  purpose,  and  also  the  adhesion  at  form  of  notch  may  be  amply  sufficient;  but  as 
fiictioa  of  the  2  bmima.  More  elaborate  a  rule,  dovetail  joints  should  not  be  employed 
methoda  of  J<nnttng  are  therefore  devised,  in  in  carpentry  when  the  grain  of  one  piece  of 
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wood  crosses  that  of  the  other,  for  the  shrink-  long  enough  to  extend  entiielj  tiuraoi^L  tin 

age  of  timber  is  much  greater  across  the  erain  mortised  piece,  the  pin  maj  be  ptaed  Umra^ 

than  in  the  direction  of  its  length ;  hence  dove-  the  projecting  part    The  latter  pkn  is  ofta 

tails  are  apt  to  wear  loose  alter  a  time,  and  adopted  in  ooimecting  trimmers  or  Inid^ 

throw  the  entire  strain  npon  the  pins  or  bolts,  Joists  to  the  girder  or  main  joists  in  flooriogi 

which  were  originally  employed  only  to  assist  In  wedging,  it  is  nsnal  to  make  the  tcoMftnl- 

the  joint.    When  the  grain  of  both  pieces  runs  ficiently  long  to  pass  jnst  through  the  moctM 

in  the  same  direction,  doYCtails  can  be  em-  piece ;  a  saw-cut  beins  then  made  in  tbo  |io> 

ployed  with  advantage,  since  the  shrinkage  of  jecting  part,  a  small  iv^dge  is  driven  in,  vM 

one  piece  is  counterbalanced  by  the  contrao-  causes  tne  tenon  to  expand  and  completdy  fill 

tion  of  the  other,  which  allows  &e  joint  to  re-  the  mortise,  so  that  it  cannot  be  wilhdnws. 

main  firm.    Sach  cases,  however,  occur  more  Fox-tidl  wed^^ng,  employed  when  the  lena 

frequently  with  the  joiner  than  with  the  car-  does  not  extend  entirely  through  the  moitind 

penter. — ^Tenoning  implies  mortising  also,  both  piece,  is  thus  performed :  The  tenon  b&niK 

being  required  to  connect  2  pieces  by  means  of  been  exactly  fitted  to  the  mortise,  2  cnxs  iif- 

a  small  projection  on  one,  termed  a  tenon,  and  cuts  are  made  in  its  end,  and  small  wd^ 

a  corresponding  cavity  on  the  other,  called  a  are  loosely  fitted  in  them.     In  driring  tte 

mortise.     Tenons  and  mortises  must  exactly  tenon  down,  the  heads  of  these  wedges  stzib 

correspond  in  size.    They  are  generally  placed  against  the  bottom  of  the  mortifle,  and  tk 

at  equal  distances  from  one  or  tiie  other  side  or  wedges  are  thus  made  to  enter  the  tenon,  irbid 

edge  of  the  2  beams  to  be  connected ;  usually,  they  expand  and  cause  to  fill  the  mortise.  Ii 

too,  eJl  angles  formed  in  the  process  of  tenon-  is  usual  in  scarfing,  cogging,  and  notchiag  l£ 

ing,  whether  internal  or  external,  are  right  cut  in  the  shoulder  with  the  saw,  and  to  itiin 

angles.    Very  short   tenons,  termed  Joggles,  out  the  cheek  with  the  mallet  and  duse^ir 

are   sometimes   used   for    preventing  lateral  with  the  adze.    Tenons  are  made  entirely  ri 

motion  in  2  pieces  of  timber,  as  at  the  con-  the  saw.    Mortises  are  usually  formed  b/hr 

nections  of  a  king  or  queen  post  with  the  ing  at  the  ends  with  an  auger,  the  diameter  tf 

principal  rafters,  or  with  the  struts.    With  the  which  is  equal  to  their  width,  and  Btrikiagoel 

same  view,  the  ends  of  king  and  queen  posts  the  intervening  portions  with  a  chisel,  ^' 

are  generally  tenoned  into  the  tie-beams,  and  ing  this  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  o^  tte 

the  feet  of  the  principal  rafters  of  a  roof  are  wood.    The  ends  are  squared  with  a  M 

also  tenoned  into  the  tie-beam.  The  pressure  in  j^t  as  broad  as  the  width  of  the  mortiae. 

this  case  being  very  oblique  to  the  surface  of  the  Pins  of  wood  must  be  split  to  insure  tiieir  te> 

tie-beam,  it  is  usual  to  employ  bolts  and  nuts,  nacity,  and  wedges  cut  with  the  aaw.   Ftf 

or,  what  is  better,  stirrup  irons  or  straps.    In  these  uses  stndght-grained  stuff  is  to  bt  pR* 

forming  mortises  and  tenons,  the  latter  should  ferred. — ^The  bearing  surfaces  of  framiag  id 

be  made  as  large  and  efficient  as  practicable,  bearing  Joints  should  be  as  large  as  P^'''^ 

with  due  reference  to  maintaining  the  proper  and,  when  practicable,  cut  at  ri^t  an^esiiu 

degree  of  strength  of  the  other  piece,  which  by  the  direction  of  the  pressure,  or  (when  «> 

too  large  a  mortise  might  be  materially  weak-  piece  bears  longitudinally  upon  another)  ii^ 

ened.     To  avoid  the  danger  of  too  great  a  circular  arc,  so  that  the  pressure  may  bedi^nb 

mortise  and  too  small  a  tenon,  and  also  of  uted  equally  over  the  bearing  suHaosr-^lMBiii 

lessening  the  efficiency  of  either  of  the  2  pieces,  or  propping  up  the  walls  or  floors  of  a  baiUiag 

in  consequence  of  the  tenon  being  placed  too  is  also  pemrmed  by  the  carpenter,  wlul<  F^ 

higher  too  low,  it  is  customary  to  employ  a  ging  or  deafening  floors,  furring  down  joists  v 

compound  called  a  tusk-tenon  for  most  hori-  bnioketing  and  cradling  for  plastering  At.  p*? 

zontal  bearings  of  importance,  as  to  joists  and  be  performed  either  by  the  carpenter  or  iooft 

binders,  to  trimmers,  beams,  gurders,  &o.    The  as  less  or  greater  precision  is  requiied.—iA^ 

body  of  such  a  tenon  is  a  little  above  the  ndd-  mating  the  value  of  oarpenters'  work^  the  tor 

die  of  the  end,  and  runs  out  from  2  to  4  inches,  ber  is  usually  rated  by  the  cubic  foot,  au^ 

as  maybe  required.    Below  it  protrudes  the  labor  by  the  square  of  100  supeTfidtHiA 

tusk,  and  above  it  the  shoulder  is  cut  down  at  wherever  it  wiU  admit  of  being  so  wass^'* 

an  obtuse  angle  with  the  horizontal  line,  thus  and  it  is  customary  for  the  carpenter's  worcv 

giving  to  the  tenon  the  strength  of  the  whole  be  measured  as  soon  as  oomiMeted,  or  l^ 

depth  of  the  timber  above  the  under  tusk,  and  the  joiner  and  plasterer  begin  their  UH|^ 

giving  it  a  bearing  in  a  shallow  mortise,  while  Bond  timber,  w(x>d  bricks,  wall  and  taa^ 

a  greater  depth  of  the  mortised  piece  than  the  are  all  reduced  to  cubio  feet  of  timber  at  a  j"^ 

tusk  rests  on  receives  the  body  of  the  ten-  tain  price  per  foot,  which  indodei  ^,j^ 

on,  thus  protecting  its  comparatively  narrow  upon  tiieuL    The  naked  flooring  is  ^!!^ 

margin  from    under-pressure. — Pinning  and  on  the  surface  from  wsJlto  wail,  and  ^^" 

wedging  are   resorted  to  when  tenons  have  labor  that  has  been  expended  upon  it  ^^^'^^^ 

to  resist  not  only  lateral  displacement,  but  for  instance  whether  the  flooring  be  tfspa 

strains  tending  to  draw  them  from  their  mor-  double,  or  framed ;  if  trimmed  to  chia^ 

tises.    In  pinning,  an  oak  pin  or  tree-nail  or  party-waJls,  or  stairs;  if  notched  oroo^J| 

an  iron  bolt  is  driven  through  both  the  tenon  and  wall  plates  and  partition  bends;  ^  nmW 

the  sides  of  the  mortise;  or,thetenon  being  cut  and  size  of  the  lixge  timbers;  ctSiDgj^' 
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Bofcohed  and  nailed  to  wall  plates,  and  as  framed  often  seen  upon  the  floors  of  the  gentry.    Yet 
or  notched  and  nuled  to  binders  or  common  as  late  as  the  time  of  Qneen  Haij  rushes  were 
Joists.   The  snperficial   feet  are   redaoed  to  strewn  on  the  floor  of  her  presence-chamber: 
squares  jfbr  estimating  the  labor  and  nails  in  though  carpets  had  long  before  been  introduced 
£)rming  and  setting  the  floors ;  then  the  floor-  from  the  East    In  Egypt  their  manufacture  is 
log  timbers  are  rated  in  cubic  feet  and  without  traced  back  to  a  very  remote  period ;  and  in 
labor.   Roofing  is  also  estimated  by  the  super*  Persia  and  other  Anatio  countries  the  art  prao- 
fioial  sqosre  for  labor  and  nails,  the  measure  tised  by  the  hand  had  attained  a  high  degree  of 
being  msde  on  the  common  rafters  from  ridge  excellence  long  before  it  was  known  in  Europe, 
to  heel,  a  full   description   being   ^yen  of  Purple  caroets  of  great  beauty  were  used  at  tiie 
the  kind  of  roof  and  the  different  tie-beams,  banquets  of  the  ancient  Greeks  strewed  beneadi 
king  posts,  straining  sills,  struta,  purlines,  pole  their  couches.    The  Babvlonians  adopting  the 
platos,  &o^  that  may  be  used  in  its  construction,  art,  ornamented  their  fabrics  with  ngures  of 
being  all  estimated  for  labor  and  nails.    The  men  and  strange  dcTices  of  fabulous  creatures, 
separate  timbers  are  then  reduced  to  cubic  feet,  These  were  imported  by  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
the  measorementa  being  taken  to  the  extent  of  mans;  and,  from  what  we  know  of  the  fabric, 
any  tenons  there  may  1>b,  and  the  whole  valued  it  appears  to  have  been  rather  of  the  nature  of 
without  labor.    The  dimensions  of  bolts,  bars,  tapestry,  than  of  what  we  now  call  carpets— 
straps,  ^,  are  taken  separately  and    their  made  by  introdudng  tufts  of  woollen  yarn  into 
weights  deduced.    Gutter  boards  and  beams  a  warp  stretched  in  a  frame,  which  are  held 
are  measured  by  the  superflcial  foot,  and  valued  down  by  a  woof  passed  over  each  tuft    Such 
according  to  the  thickness.    Centring  to  vaults  is  the  method  of  carpet-weaving  now  practised 
is  valued  by  the  square,  to  apertures  in  the  by  the  Aaatics,  the  stitches  made  one  by  one 
thickness  of  waUs  by  the  foot,  and  to  camber  by  the  slow  and  tedious  operation  of  the  fingers, 
arches  by  number.    Quartering  partitions  are  The  young  girls  acquire  great  skill  in  this  work, 
measured  by  the  square  for  labor  and  nails,  and  and  their  hands  and  eyes  are  soon  trained  to  do 
by  cubic  feet  for  the  material.    Battening  to  it  witih  ease  and  rapidity.    But  by  one  of  the 
walls  is  also  valued  by  the  scuare,  but  the  stuff  modem  machines  1,000  stitches  are  sooner  made 
is  included  with  the  labor,    if  planing  has  been  than  one  by  the  hand  process.   In  Persia  whole 
required,  as  sometimes  happens  with  beams  and  famUies,  and  even  tribes,  are  employed  in  carpet- 
joista,  in  places  not  to  be  covered  by  ceiling,  it  weaying.  These  carpets  are,  however,  of  so  small 
is  rated  by  the  superficial  foot,  and  beading  or  a  size,  that  they  are  little  used.    They  are  pur- 
other  moulding  by  the  running  foot    Some-  chased  by  travelling  merchants,  who,  in  Smyrna 
times  a  superficial  amount  for  labor  and  nails  and  Constantinople,dispose  of  them  to  Europeans. 
or  framed  timber  cannot  be  obtained,  and  it  is  Turkey  carpets  are  imported  principally  from 
then  estimated  with  the  cost  of  the  timber  at  Ouchiuc,  in  the  nrovince  of  Aidln,  about  6  days' 
so  much  per  cubic  foot ;  and  in  such  cases  a  dis-  Journey  from  omyma.    These  carpets  are  also 
tinction  most  be  made  between  different  quan-  woven  by  fiimiliea,  and  no  large  manufactory 
dtiea,  as  the  labor  employed  in  framing  a  roo£  for  tJiem  exists     They  are  in  one  piece ;  the 
for  instance,  is  much  gres^  than  that  required  patterns  are  peculiar,  and  no  two  are  ever 
In  aa  eqoal  amount  of  timber  used  for  flooring,  made  exactly  alike.     Their  chief  beauty  con- 
The  ralae  of  labor,  too,  depends  much  on  the  sists  in  the  harmonious  blending  of  their  colors, 
x>mparative  hardness  of  the  timber.    The  cost  and  in  the  softness  of  their  texture,  rendering 
ter  cobio  foot  of  the  timber  should  include  the  them  agreeable  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  foot 
tri^nal  coat,  and  expenses  of  cartage  added.  In  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  weaver 
'o  this  the  cost  of  4  superflcial  feet  of  sawing  sits  in  m>nt  of  the  loom,  and  fastens  to  each 
lay  bo  allowed  as  a  fiur  average  for  the  dif-  thread  of  the  warp  a  bunch  of  colored  yarn, 
irent  scantlings;  and  flnaQyi  of  this  increased  varying  the  color  according  to  the  pattern* 
noont  for  waste  in  cutting  and  working.    A  The  row  being  completed,  he  passes  a  linen 
ill  further  allowance  is  necessary  for  sc^old-  weft  through  the  web,  and  drives  it  well  up,  so 
;g  and  hoistinff,  especially  if  heavy  timbers  are  that  all  the  bunches  may  be  securely  fastened* 
!ted  to  considerable  height    In  shoring,  as  In  this  wav  narrow  breadths  of  carpet  are 
Id    timber  is  not  consumed,  it  is  nsu^  to  made,  which  are  afterward  hid  side  by  side, 
larjge  for  use  and  waste  at  i  of  the  vsJne  of  and  united,  so  as  to  form  one  large  piece.    The 
e  timber  if  mnch  cut  u^  or  ^  if  but  little  in-  tufts  are  then  pared  of  equal  length,   and 
ired ;  and  this  in  addition  to  the  charge  for  being   beaten   down,  the  whole   presents   a 
t>or  of  raising  and  lowering.  smooth,   even    surface.    Bugs   are   made   in 
CABPST,  a  sort  of  thick  doth,  used  princi«  the  same  manner.     A  superb  carpet,  com- 
lly  for  covering  the  floors  of  apartments.    In  posed  entirely  of  silk,  was  sent  from  Gash- 
plaoe,  at  a  very  early  period,  straw,  rushes^  mere   to   the   great   exhibition   in   London. 
d    other  coarse  materials  were  used.     Im-  In  each  square  foot  it  contained  as  many  as 
>ving  apon  this,  the  rushes  were  plaited  into  10,000  ties  of  short  lengths  introduced  by  hand. 
ttin^^  which,  though  homely  enough  in  ap-  In  British  India  the  manufacture  of  carpets  is 
iraDce,  served  to  promote  warmth  and  com-  carried  on  to  a  great  extent    In  Benares  and 
L      Jn  Sngland,  where  wool  was  obtained  in  Koorshedabad  costly  carpets  of  velvet  with 
ffidance,  a  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  was  gold  embroidery  are  made,    fiilk-embroidered 
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carpets  are  manafaefcared  in  various  places;  thisi  sabjeot  may  properly  be  introdnoed  n  tha 

the  woollen  ones  principally  at  Masnlipatam.  place.    The  object  sought  fiMrwasa  loom  ii^ 

For  many   years   Europe   received    all   her  should  make  carpet  fast  enough  to  be  eoonoim- 

supplies  of  carpets  from  the  East.    The  manu-  cal,  one  which  snould  make  the  figures  nutdi, 

facture  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  and  produce  a  good  regular  selvige,  and  t 

Europe  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Henry  smooth,  even  face.    The  hand  wesTer  can  it 

IV.    The  manufactory  now  belonging  to  the  any  moment  tighten  the  weft  thread,  if  too 

French  government,  and  stUl  producing  excel-  loose  after  the  shuttle  has  been  thrown,  aad  to 

lent  fabrics,  was  established  at  Beauvais  in  make  the    sdvage  regukr ;  if  he  finds  b; 

1664  by  Oolbert,  minister  of  Louis  XIV.    An-  measurement  that  by  reason  of  the  irregnliiity 

other  larger  fiustory  was  at  Ohaillot,  a  league  from  of  the  weft  threads  or  the  ingraining,  the  figon 

Paris,  where  the  carpets  were  worked  in  the  is  being  produced  too  long  or  too  abort,  h 

manner  of  the  modem  Wilton  carpet    The  gives  more  or  less  force  to  the  lathe  in  be^ 

first  successful  operations  in  England  were  at  up ;  and  if  he  finds  that  thesorfiioe  of  tbeclotii 

Mortlake,  in  Surrey,  to  which  enterprise  James  is  getting  rough,  he  regulates  the  tenaon  of  tlid 

I.  contributed  £2,676.    In  the  middle  of  the  warps.    In  this  wbj^'DJ  observation,  and  tin 

16th  century  the  business  was  much  extended  exercise  of  skill  and  judgment,  he  can  a^proo- 

in  different  localities,  and  reference  is  made  to  mate,  and  only  approximate,  to  the  proaoctks 

a  premium  awarded  by  the  society  of  arts  in  of  a jzood  and  regular  fabria    In  the  first  loom 

1757  to  Mr.  Moore  for  the  best  imitation  Turkey  Mr.  Bigelow  produced,  he  approximated  mon 

carpets     This  kind  of  carpet  was  afterward  nearly  than  the  hand  weaver  to  a  perfect  mat^ 

largely  produced  at  Axminster,  in  Devonshire,  in  the  figure ;  and  this  he  effected  by  taking  i? 

made  even  more  expensive  than  the  real  Turkey  the  woven  doth  by  a  regular  and  podtire  do- 

by  the  substitution  of  worsted  for  woollen  yam ;  tion  which  was  unerrioff,  the  same  amomit  k 

but  the  manufacture  ceased  here,  and  in  York-  every  throw  of  the  shutUe  and  beat  of  the  laih 

shire  also,  many  years  ago.   The  olber  varieties  As  the  weft  threads  are  not  spun  regolaiir, 

of  carpets  in  use,  as  the  Kidderminster  or  two^  and  the  weaving  in  of  the  warp  threads  su 

ply,  called  in  this  country  the  ingrain,  the  threes  passing  the  different  colors  from  the  upper  to 

ply,  the  Venetian^  Brussels,  and  Wilton,  are  all  the  lower  ply  or  cloth  to  produce  the  i^ 

made  by  machinery.    The  ingrain,  made  with  require  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  lea  to 

2  sets  of  worsted  warp  and  2  of  wooUen  weft,  mike  a  given  length,  he  determined  to  regslitf 

consists  of  2  distinct  webs  incorporated  into  the  delivery  of  the  warps  as  required  b;  thdr 

each  other  at  one  operation,  the  warp  threads  tension,  thereby  throwing  the  irregolaritiesioto 

passing  from  one  to  the  other  to  bring  the  re-  the  thickaess  where  it  cannot  be  noticed,  instead 

quired  colors  to  the  surface.    Each  web,  how-  of  into  the  length,  where  it  would  destrojtba 

ever,  is  a  cloth  of  itself^  which,  if  separated  by  match  of  the  fibres.    He  accomplished  thbh 

cutting  it  from  the  otlier,  would  present  a  coarse  suspending  a  roller  on  tbe  woven  doth,  betvc« 

surface  like  baize.    Two  colors  only  are  used  to  the  lathe  and  the  rollers  that  take  up  this  cio*i, 

beet  advantage  in  this  kind  of  carpet,  the  intro-  so  that  when  the  cloth  was  bdng  woren  toe 

duction  of  more  tending  to  give  a  striped  ap-  short,  which  indicates  a  deficient  supply  of  w;^ 

pearance.    The  three-ply  is  eSao  ingnuned,  tibe  the  roller  would  be  elevated,  and  by  itsconzi«> 

threads  being  interlaced  to  produce  8  webs,  tion  increase  the  delivery  motion  to  p^\^ 

thus  making  a  fiibrio  of  greater  thickness  ana  more  warps,  and  vice  tena.    Still  this  serm 

durability  with  the  advantage  of  greater  variety  only  to  prevent  tlie  further  extension  of  a  ba^ 

of  color.    The  pattern,  however,  does  not  ap-  already  incurred.    The  roller,  to  V^^^J!^ 

pear  in  opposite  colors  on  the  2sides  in  this,  as  complish  its  purpose,  should  have  been  tf^ 

It  does  in  the  two-ply.  •  Great  difficulty  was  to  the  unwoven  warpa^  which  seemed  tbeooh 

experienced  in  applying  the  power  loom  to  practicable,  lor  when  the  lathe  beats  vp  vt 

weaving  this  fabric;  in  Europe  the  idea  was  weft,  these  must  be  rigid  to  resist  the  beat^  ^ 

wholly  abandoned;  and  in  1889  two-ply  ingrains  no  way  was  apparent  to  make  the  roller  sttsr 

were  woven  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  only  by  the  hand  tive  to  detect  and  indicate  the  amoanttuc^ 

loom,  at  the  rate  of  8  yards  a  day  to  the  loom.  up.    The  warps,  moreover,  are  neceasaruju 

At  tbis  time  Mr.  £.  B.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  im-  rolled  up  on  the  warp-beam  with  equal  t^ 

proved  the  power  loom  so  that  he  obtained  with  and  so  can  only  be  giren  out  equally.   Tot  lo- 

it  from  10  to  12  yards  a  day,  and  afterward  provement  was   afterward  perfected  by  !»• 

by  still  further  improvements  so  perfected  the  Bigelow  in  the  following  manner:  Ea^  ^^'P 

machinery,    that    the   power  loom   is   now  thread  in  the  usual  way  passes  ^^'^'"'^Jr^ 

wholly  used,  and  with  such  economy  of  labor  as  called  a  mail,  attached  to  a  card  saqpeoaed  iros 

to  have  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  carpets^  and  the  Jaoquard,  and  each  card  has  >*>^'^^^  ^ 

extended  their  manufacture  to  meet  the  increas-  a  weighty  all  the  weights  being  equal   Tk  t*^ 

ed  demand.    The  inventions  of  Mr.  Bigelow  trap-boards  of  the  jaoauard  move  v'?^^ 

have  been  so  important  in  this  branch  of  man-  onaly,  one  up  and  the  ouer  down,  and  m  ^ 

ufactnre,  as  to  have  given  it  an  entirely  new  moTements  they  catch  or  trap  such  of  Uiectf^ 

character ;  and  though  their  fall  description  (determined  by  the  combination  ci  ^^^ 

would  be  too  technical  and  detailed,  a  general  arereouired  to  bring  up  the  proper  waip  tnrNiw 

aooount  of  thos»  inmiediately  connected  with  at  eacui  operation  to  prodooe  the  figona,  m^^ 
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down  raoli  of  them  m  are  not  required  at  that  with  and  cover  it    The  threads  are  commonlj 
prticolar  operation ;  and  when  the  two  trap-  of  5  different  colors.    In  the  weaving  these  ran 
boards  are  on  fk  level,  and  all  the  warp  threads  the  length  of  the  weh,  and  are  so  maoaged  that 
connectedwiththemarein  a  horizontal  line,  and  all  those  required  hj  the  pattern  are  broneht 
those  not  connected  with  them  hang  down  with  up  together  across  Ihe  line  of  the  carpet;  be- 
the  suspended  weights,  the  lathe  beats  up  the  fore  Qioj  are  let  down,  a  wooden  instrumeDt 
weft  thread,  which  lies  between  the  warps  that  called  a  sword  is  passed  through  to  hold  up  the 
are  in  a  horizontal  line,  at  the  same  time  exert-  threads :    this  is  replaced  hj  a  round  wire, 
ing  a  force  on  the  weft  threads  previously  which,  being  at  last  removed,  leaves  a  row  of 
thrown,  and  beating  them  up  more  closely,  loops  across  the  carpet.    In  a  yard  length  the 
Now,  as  the  warp  tlu'eads  are  all  connected  at  number  of  successive  lifts  of  the  sets  of  colon 
one  end  with  woven  cloth,  and  at  the  other  required  is  sometimes  as  many  as  820,  each  of 
with  the  beam,  it  follows  that  those  which  are  which  forms  a  row  of  loops.    Four  colors  must 
hanging  down  in  a  bent  line  will  receive,  a  always  lie  beneath  the  5th,  which  appears  on 
greater  proportion  of  the  force  of  the  beat  of  the  sur&oe,  and  thus  the  carpet,  with  its  linen 
the  kthe  than  the  others ;  and  as  all  the  warp  weft  too,  is  thick  and  heavy.    The  Wilton  car* 
threads  in  succession  take  this  position,  and  au  pet,  the  moquette  of  the  French,  differs  from  the 
have  an  equal  weight,  it  follows  that  each  sue-  Brussels  in  the  loops  being  out  before  the  wire 
cessively  receives  the  same  pull  at  the  time  the  is  removed,  a  groove  in  tne  flat  upper  surface 
lathe  beats  up ;  thus  the  tendency  to  irregular-  of  the  wire  admitting  of  their  being  cut  by 
ity  of  surface  from  the  varying  lengths  of  warp  passing  a  knife  along  the  sur&oe.     The  soft 
threads  taken  up  in  ingrainiog  is  counteracted,  ends  give  the  carpet  a  rich  velvety  appearance. 
The  selvage  was  ipade  smootii  and  even  by  a  In  the  imperial  Brussels  carpet  the  figure  is 
contrivaooe  which  regularly  gave  a  pull  to  the  raised  above  the  ground  of  the  pattern,  and  the 
weft  thread  after  the  shuttle  was  thrown.    Mr.  loops  of  this  are  cut,  but  not  of  the  ground. 
Bigehw  at  last^  by  these  improvements  and  Various  methods  have  been  devised  of  simplify- 
others  which  he  introduced,  brought  the  loom  ing  the  processes  of  making  the  Brussels  carpet, 
to  average  from  25  to  27  yards  a  day  of  two-  Mr.  Richard  Why  took,  of  l^nbursh,  introduced 
ply,  and  from  17  to  18  yards  of  three-plv  car-  an  ingenious  phm  of  using  threads  dyed  of  the 
pets.     His   im Droved   method   of  producing  colors  in  the  succession  they  would  be  required, 
figures  that  wDl  match  was  afterward  Intro-  This  was  done  before  they  were  made  into  the 
daced,  and  patented  in  1845.    The  same  ma-  warp,  and  by  a  systematic  arrangement    By 
chinery  was  found  to  be  applicable  to  the  man-  this  means  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
uiactare  of  Brussels  and  tapestry  c^rpetsy  the  threads  was  dispensed  with.     His  looms  are 
weaving  of  which,  except  by  hand,  was  before  used  by  one  establishment  in  England  to  the 
generally  conndered  a  mechanical  impossibil-  number  of  more  than  800,  producing  carpets  to 
ity.     With  the  hand  loom  they  were  made  at  the  amount  of  about  £500,000  annually.    They 
the  rate  of  8  or  4  yards  per  day;  but  with  the  are   known   as  "patent  tapestry  and  velvet 
mproved  loom  the  production  was  increased  to  pile ''  carpets.    Another  device  is  to  weave  the 
[8  or  20  ymrds  per  day.    The  carpets,  too,  were  carpet  in  plain  colors,  and  then  print  it  with 
oade  more  exact  in  their  figures,  so  that  these  rollers  or  with  blodra^  after  the  method  of 
perfectly  matched,  and  their  surface  was  smooth  calico  printing.     On  account  of  the  thick* 
nd  regular.    They  surpassed,  indeed,  in  their  ness  of  the  fabric,  difficulty  is  experienced 
aality  the  best  carpets  of  the  kind  manufao-  in   introducing   sumcient   color  without  ^ 
ored  in  any  other  psjrt  of  the  world.    The  ing  over  the  work  many  times.     In  domg 
xnns  of  Mr.  Bigelow  were  introduced  into  this,  the  difficulty  is  of  course  increased  of 
ictories  bailt  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  Thompeonville  retaining  each  color  within  its  own  exact  lunits. 
ad  Tariffville,  Oonn.,  for  their  use,  and  others  Boilers  were  first  used;  but  a  cheap  kind  of 
ere  established  at  a  new  place  named  OlintoDf  carpet  is  now  produced  at  Manchester,  Eng- 
i  Mass.,  where,  since  the  year  1849,  about  land,  by  block  printing.    Felt  cloths  are  also 
SO, 000  yardsof  Brussels  carpeting  are  annually  printed  in  colors  in  this  country,  and  sold  to  a 
x^doced    by  the  Bigelow  carpet   company,  considerable  extent  for  earpets; — ^Venetian  car- 
!iia  town,  12  m.  N.  of  Worcester,  owes  its  pets  (which,  by  the  way,  were  never  a  produo- 
tMperitj,   and  its  popuktion  of  over  8,000,  tionofVemoe),  are  made  with  a  heavy  body  of 
hoIJy  to  the  various  factories  established  upon  worsted  warp,  which   completely  ludes  the 
e  difiereat  inventions  of  Mr.  Bigelow.    Tar-  woof;  this  diould  be  an  altemate  shoot  of 
ville,  also,  now  a  place  of  over  2,000  inhabit-  worsted  and  linen  yam.    The  fabric  admits  of 
ta,  had  a  population  of  only  400  in  1840.  little  varieties  of  design.    It  is  made  in  narrow 
le  carpet  establishment  there,  with  a  capital  widths  for  stairways  and  passages — ^The  patent 
$900,000,  employs  from  850  to  800  operas  wool  mosaic  carpet  is  a  novel  manufacture  car- 
es.    TliompeonvSle  presents  a  similar  his-  ried  on  by  Messrs.  John  Grossley  and  Sons,  of 
y. — ^Bmsseis  carpet  is  so  named  from  Brua*  Halifax,  En^and.     A  strong,  plain  doth  is 
I  in   Belgium,  whence  tiie  style  was  intro-  used  as  a  ground;  nnon  this  a  pile  of  warp 
)ed   into  England  in  the  last  centurr.    It  is  threads,  first  arranged  over  and  under  parallel 
de  upon  a  ground  of  linen  weft,  which  is  con-  strips  of  metal,  wmch  are  cut  out,  leaving  the 
led  by  the  worsted  threads  that  aio  interlaced  ends  like  those  of  a  Wilton  carpet^  is  placed 
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and  cemented  with  caoatchono.    If  the  threads  his  retnrn,  which  he  effected  safely,  though  aot 

were  of  different  colors,  stripes  are  produced,  without  much  suffering.    He  wrote  tn  accoDsk 

or  the  yarns  maj  have  been  colored  by  Why-  of  his  journey  in  Latin,  an  abstract  of  i?hidb 

lock's  plan,  or  colored  patterns  may  be  obtained  was  published  in  the  ^*  Voyages  and  Disoor* 

by  another  process  in  use.    This  method  is  eries "  of  Hakluy  t.    He  devoted  the  remtinder 

principally  applied  to  the  production  of  small  of  his  life  to  preachins  the  gospel  in  Hunganr, 

articles.  —A  cheap  kind  of  carpet,  of  little  dura-  Bohemia,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  and  died  it 

bHity  of  wear  or  color,  has  been  extensively  in-  an  advanced  age. 

troduced  into  this  country  the  last  few  years,  OARPOCRATES,  or  Oabpocbas,  an  Alex- 
called  the  hemp  carpet  It  is  made  of  hempen  andrian  theologian,  of  the  Hellenistic  Goostie 
threads,  l^e  colors  running  in  stripes. — ^The  car-  school,  flourished  in  the  2d  century  A.  D^ 
pet  manufacture  has  increased  rapidly  in  this  nnder  the  reign  of  Hadrian;  was  of  afmilrof 
country,  and  in  England  also  within  the  last  Ohristianized  Jews.  His  theological  opioiooi 
few  years.  In  England  it  is  estimated  that  there  were,  in  many  respects,  simikr  to  those  of  tL« 
are  more  than  5,000  looms  in  operation  of  every  Gnostics  generally.  The  fundamental  GDOstie 
description.  The  business  is  actively  carried  on  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  entirdy  discoimect«i 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Refer-  with  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  was  the  stvt- 
ence  has  already  been  made  to  the  successful  i^?  point  of  Carpocrates.  The  deminrgH 
enterprises  in  this  branch  in  Massachusetts  and  and  the  other  finite  spirits  ruling  over  the  Mr 
Connecticut.  There  are  also  extensive  mann-  terial  universe,  were  striving  to  keep  hmnaniir 
factories  in  different  places  in  New  York,  Now  from  unity  with  the  Supreme  Monad,  to  wM 
Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island.  In  Massachusetts  itwasconstantly  tending,  on  account  of  its kr- 
alone  the  value  of  goods  produced  in  1866  was  ^^  been  an  original  emanation  from  him.  TTj* 
$1,862,819;  the  capital  invested  was  $2,264,-  preCzistent  state  of  the  human  soul  was,  in  the 
172,  and  the  hands  employed,  1,614,  beside  4  Oarpocratian  system,  that  period  when  itbd 
manufactories  of  painted  carpeting,  2  of  rag  ^>^^  in  perfect  unitv  widi  the  Supreme  Mould. 
carpets,  and  2  from  which  there  were  no  com-  Th®  demiurgus  and  ruling  spirits  have  drtfii 
plete  returns.  In  1846  the  value  produced  it  away  from  this  sublime  union,  and  endearowd 
m  Massachusetts  was  $884,822;  the  capital  to  preserve  it  in  expatriation.  One  of  their 
invested  $488,000,  and  the  hands  employed  methods  of  accomplishing  it  is  by  laws  or  wfr 
did  not  exceed  1,084^  showing  in  10  years  gious  duties  and  observances,  such  as  self-^enW 
an  increase  in  the  value  manufactured  of  about  wi^  control  of  appetites  and  pasaooa,  and  ga- 
$500,000  in  Massachusetts  alone.  The  value  of  ^^  humiliation  and  penances.  Only  such  u 
carpetings  of  all  kinds  imported  into  the  United  rise  above  these  tyrannous  usurpations  of  th« 
States  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 1867,  demiurgus  and  his  colleagnea,  can  attwn  to  tU 
was  $2,181,290,  viz.:  from  t"3i«  lifo  of  the  souL    Consequently  all  relig»t! 

BmsU iLdW  GaiuuliL $195  systems  were  the  devices  of  the  demiurpj  far 

Hamburg 228  British  w.  Indies 103  mamtammg  his  supremacy,  and  the  bigbesn* 

gr^na^n WJ  BriUsh B. Indies ....88  jnrytomen.    This  Gnostic Antinomianisni di- 

Be'wSi'.y.v.v.-.v.v.v.tiS  il^T^:::::::::::::::^^  veioped  itseif  into  a  practical  life  of  freed« 

EngUmd 2,185,691  Oibnitar 66T  from  moral  restraint,  which  both  CarpocniB 

cSS??.:;::V;.V.V.V.^^;^  ^^^'  "^^^ ^^  ^^  Ws  son  Epiphanea  took  aU  paina  to  jostiff. 

ifotal $2,181,290  The  gratification  of  the  iqjpetites  and  ptaww 

The  value  of  carpetings  of  all  kinds  reexported  became  a  duty  instead  of  a  w^ong,  and  salntia 

during  the  same  period,  ending  June.  1867,  ^7  ^c^^  ^**  <^^^T  attainable  on  the  oondiW 

was  $1,649,  viz.,  to  <^  perfect  abandonment  to  an  antinomian  m 

Asiatic  Bnssi* #219  All  whothus  abandoned  tiiemsdves  were  ai«4 

Canada '.  V.V.'.V.V .'.'.'.'.V.'.V.V.V.   577  becauso  by  confidence  in  his  teachings  sod  enD* 

ytn^^e]k 904  plo  they  thus  proved  themselves,  mth«r«o- 

Sandwich  isiands'.;;;'.!*.;"..'"'.'.'.'.'.'.".'  489  victions  at  least,  ft^ed  from  the  poweroftw 

„..  Trrr  demiurgus.    Jesos,  they  held,  was  aimply  am;" 

^""^ •^•***  of  superior  soul,  who,  like  themselTea,  bad  tk 

CARPINI,  GiovAKNi  Bi  Plano,  an  Italian  power  to  discern  the  real  difBod^,  and  streoF 

Franciscan  monk  and  traveller,  bom  abont  1210.  to  achieve  his  own  practical  redemption.  >>^ 

In  1246  he  was  sent  with  a  company  of  several  point  the  way  for  others.    Carpocrates  asi  ^ 

other  Franciscans  on  a  mission  to  the  great  followers  rejected  the  gospels  of  Matthew  ffd 

khan  of  Tartary,  to  convert  him  to  Ohristianity,  Luke,  and  toe  entire  Old  Testament,  as  tha  io* 

if  possible,  or,  at  least,  to  induce  him  rather  to  genious  contrivance  of  the  deminrgos  to  keif 

employ  his  anna  against  the  Saraoens  and  Turks  men  in  subjection.    They  also  deniM  tbe  ^e■l^ 

than  against  the  Ohristians.    Oarpini  travelled  rection  of  the  body, 
through  Russia  and  along  the  snores  of  the       OARPZOY,  a  family  of  karaed  German 

Black  sea,  and  finally  reached  the  court  of  the  whose  original  name  was  Caryfwmoy  tbcoraooet- 

Tartar  monarch,  in  some  part  of  the  region  tors  having  left  Spain  in  the  16th  oeDtllI70Dl^ 

K.  of  the  desert  £.  of  the  Oaspiao.    He  re-  count  of  rdigious  persecution.— BssuncrCiif' 

mained  here  a  month  or  more,  without  appa-  aov,  with  whom  the  distanctaon  of  tbe  &n>^ 

rently  acoompliahing  much,  and  then  set  oat  on  oommenoesi  was  a  native  of  BraodealNugi  ^ 
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Oot  S2, 1665,  died  Nov.  24, 1624,  and  a  pro-  Eberhard.  a  pupil  of  Yebrli.    The  children  are 

toaaoT  of  jarispradenoe.    He  bad  5  sons,  4  of  tanght  all  the  duties  of  home  and  farm  life,  each 

whom,  Benedict,  August,  Konrad,  and  Chris-  in  turn  having  a  portion  of  the  household  duties 

tisD,  followed  the  profession  of  the  father. — ^The  assigned  to  him,  till  all  become  familiar  witii 

6th,  JoRAinr  Bbnxdiot,  bom  June  22, 1607,  died  whateyer  is  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  a  peas- 

Oct  23, 1657,  professor  of  theology  in  the  uni-  anfs  home.    They  have  usually  from  1  to  3 

Tersity  of  Leipsic,  was  a  Lutheran,  and  de-  school  hours  a  day  in  summer,  and  from  8 

TOted  himself  to  theology.     His  6  sons,  David,  to  5  in  winter.    The  course  of  study  includes 

/ohann,  Friedrich,   Samuel,   and  August,  all  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  singing, 

gained  more  or  less  distinction  in  theology,  ju-  drawing,  and  some  knowledge  of  surveying, 

rispradence,  and  letters.    To  the  4tb  generation  geography,  and  natural  history.    The  food  and 

&e  li&e  of  renown  descends  through  Samuel  to  2  dotoing  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  peasant 

sons,  JoHANN,  bom  1675,  died  1789,  and  Johakk  daas  of  the  canton,  but  the  food  is  carefully 

GoTTLOB.  The  latter  was  a  Lutheran  theologian  and  well  prepared,  and  the  clothing  kept  whole 

and  oriental  scholar,  bom  in  Dresden,  Sept.  and  scrapulously  neat    Recreation,  holidays, 

20, 1679,  died  at  LUbeck,  April  7,  1767.    He  and  festivals  are  not  forgotten,  as  being  a  ne- 

was  enabled  to   complete  his  knowledge   of  cessary  part  of  the  education  of  the  child,  in  the 

the  oriental  languages,  while  chaplain  to  the  estimation  of  M.  Eberhard.    Punishments  are 

Saxon  and  Polish  embassy  to  England   and  very  rare.    The  expenses  are  a  little  less  than 

Holland.    After  his  return  in  1704,  he  was  pafr-  $2,000  per  annum. 

tor  of  several  churches,  and  in  1718  gave  pub-  OARRACGI.    L  Lttdoyico,  the  founder  of 

lie  lectures  at  Leipsic,  on  homiletic,  dogmatic,  the  Bolognese  school  of  painting,  born  in  Bo- 

and  pastoral  theology,  oriental  languages,  and  logna  in  1555,  died  there  in  1619.    His  first 

Hebrew  antiquities.    In  1719  he  became  profes-  master,  Prospero  Fontana,  a  Bolognese  painter, 

8or  of  oriental  languages  at  the  Leipsic  univer-  so  little  appreciated  his  capacity  that  he  ad- 

fiity.    In  1780  he  accepted  the  general  super-  vised  him  to  adopt  some  other  profession.    His 

intendency  and  first  pastorate  of  the  cathedral  of  slowness  of  execution  was  so  remarkable  that 

Labeck,  where  he  ^ed,  after  enjoying  the  in-  his  fellow-pupils  called  him  in  ridicule  the  ox. 

onmbenoy  for  87  years.    He  was  an  opponent  From  Bologna  he  went  to  Venice,  and  studied 

of  the  Moravians,  and  wrote  many  works  on  with  Tintoretto.    Subsequently  he  visited  Flor- 

tbe  Trinity,' and  also  on  the  canon  of  the  Scrip-  ence  and  Parma,  where  he  gave  much  attention 

tores,  and  correlative  subjects.  to  the  works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Oorreggio, 

CARR,  Dabntt,  a  member  of  the  house  of  and  Parmigiano.    The  object  of  these  varied 

burgesses  of  Virginia,  moved  and  eloquently  studies  was  presently  developed  in  the  estab* 

supported  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  conunittee  lishment  of  his  school  of  painting,  known  as 

of  grievances  and  correspondence,  in  conse-  the  eclectic  school  of  Bologna.    In  this  project 

qnenoe  of  British  encroachments.    His  resolu-  he  secured  the  assistance  of  his  cousins  Agos* 

tion  was  adopted,  March  8, 1778.    Oarr  died  2  tino  and  Annibale,  who  joined  him  in  Bologna 

months  afterward.    He  married  a  sister  of  Jef-  about  1585.    In  a  few  years  their  school  was 

rerson,  by  whom  he  is  described  as  a  man  of  overflowing  with  pupils,  and  all  the  others 

totrnd  jadgment  and  inflexible  purpose,  mingled  in  Bologna  closed.    Aa  the  head  of  the  acade- 

rith  amiability,  and  of  a  fanciinl  eloquence.  my,  Ludovico  resided  chiefly  at  Bologna ;  and  his 

CARR,  Sib  Bobsbt,  British  commissioner  merit  is  more  that  of  a  teacher  than  of  a  pro- 

Q  Kew  England,  was  appointed  to  that  office  ductive  artist.    He  has  left  many  works  at 

»y  Charles  II.  in  1664,  in  conjunction  with  Bologna,  including  his  fresco  paintings  in  the 

fiooUs,   Cartwright,  and  Mavenck.    In  1664^  Palazzi  Magnani  and  Zampieri;  his  series  of 

Hcolle  and  Carr  captured  New  Amsterdam  scenes  from  the  history  of  Bt.  Benedict  and  St. 

rom  the  Dutch,  and  cdled  it  New  York,  in  Cecilia,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Michel  at  Bosco ; 

onor  of  the  king^s  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  an  "Assumption  of  th6  Blessed  Virgin,"  one  of 

fterward  James  IL    Carr  forced  the  Swedes  his  best  works ;  and  the  "  Birth  of  St.  John  the 

ad  Dutch  ob  the  Delaware  Into  a  capitulation.  Baptist."  He  also  painted  many  "£cce  Homos" 

:e  returned  to  Boston  in  1666,  and,  in  oon-  and  "Pietas."    11.  Aqostino,  cousin  of  the 

tnction  with  his  coadjutors^  assumed  the  prin-  preceding,  bom  at  Bologna  in  1558,  died  in  1601. 

pal  powers  of  government  He  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  when  a  boy 

CAkRA,  a  hamlet  in  the  canton  of  Geneva,  was  instructed  in  the  goldsmith's  art,  whence 

^tzerland,  remarkable  for  its  rural  school  for  he  became  an  engraver.    At  the  invitation  of 

phans  and  foundlings,  the  model  on  which  his  cousin,  Ludovico,  he  embarked  in  his  pro- 

le  other  sohools  for  helpless  and  vagrant  chil-  Ject  for  founding  anew  school  of  art  in  Bologna, 

en  in  the  Swiss  cantons  have  been  formed,  but  first  went  through  a  course  of  studies  at 

was  established  in  1620  by  M.  de  Bochemout,  Bologna,  Rome,  Parma,  and  Venice.    To  Agos- 

L  the  plan  of  the  Pon  school  at  HofwyL    The  tino  were  assigned  the  most  important  and  labo- 

eeent  number  of  pupils  is  26,  all  boys,  there  nous  duties.    He  prepared  treatises  on  archi- 

ing   another  establishment  for  girls  in  the  tecture  and  perspective,  lectured  on  anatomy, 

316  canton.    The  fiEonily  system  is  carried  out  and  suggested  subjects  for  composition,  drawn 

its  foUest  extent.    The  school  has  been  since  from  histoid  or  fiction.    He  also  proposed  and 

commenoement  imder  the  care  of  M.  J.  J.  awarded  prues  for  designs,  celebrating  the  vio- 
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tor^s  trinmph  with  mnsio  and  eong.    His  early  tranaport  of  marUe,  or  to  exeovte  woiks  of  art 

predilection  for  engraving  never  forsook  him,  The  inhabitants  are  chicflj  engaged  in  tlM 

and,  although  his  designs  were  numerous,  he  preparation  of  marble^  which  isobtaiDedfraD 

finished  fewer  paintings  than  either  of  the  other  the  fiamons  quarries  in  the  vidnity. 
Carracci.    Among  the  best  specimens  of  his       OARRABA  MARBT.K,  a  beandfol  it\s6» 

paintings  are  "  St.  Jerome  receiving  the  Sacra-  marble,  of  fine  oranular  texture.  deriTing  in 

ment  before  Death,"  at  Bolo^a,  and  the  "  In-  name  from  the  above-desoribed  city.  The  IV 

iant  Hercules  strangling  the  Serpents,"  in  the  rian  differs  from  it  in  being  oompoeed  of  tha  suit 

Louvre.    III.  AmnBAUB,  brother  of  the  pre-  delicate  littleplates  or  scales,  oonfosedlv  united 

ceding,  born  in  Bologna  in  1560.  died  in  Rome  together.     The  magnificent  diun  of  mooo- 

in  1609.    He  was  brought  up  to  be  a  tailor,  and  tains  in  which  the  quarries  of  Carrsrs  marUi 

was  instructed  in  painting  oj  his  cousin  Ludo-  are  situated,  forms  a  portion  of  the  Apenniae^ 

vico,  and  afterward  sent  to  Parma  and  Venice,  and  is  included  in  the  former  duchy  of  Ibaa 

where  he  devoted  years  to  the  works  of  Oor-  Carrara.    These  mountains  are  distant  iboot  i 

reggio  and  the  great  Venetian  oolorists.    His  miles  from  the  seashore,  and  present  a  tst 

style  was  founded  on  the  edectio  principle  imposing  appearance,  towering  to  the  sties,  u) 

adopted  by  Ludovioo.    He  was  an  inaustrious  broken  into  rugged  and  inaccessible  pesb^  At 

painter,  and  the  works  of  this  period  of  his  life  the  foot  of  some  of  these  hills  a  few  stunted 

are  numerous.    His  contributions  to  the  Palazzi  trees  are  found,  and  higher  up  among  the  m^ 

Hagnani  and  Zampieri  in  Bologna,  in  which  he  fissures,  flocks  of  goats  procure  a  scanty  lahi^ 

assisted  Ludovico,  were  highly  esteemed.     In  ence.    The  ouarries,  among  which  are  then 

1600,  by  the  invitation  of  Cardinal  Fameae,  he  that  fumishea  the  material  for  the  Pantheon  ti 

visited  Rome,  where,  under  the  influence  of  Rome,  are  about  half  way  up  the  naouDtains^tfi! 

Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo,  his  style  develop-  although  they  have  been  worked  for  msnjces- 

ed  itself  in  a  new  form.    He  was  employed  to  turies,  and  the  annual  export  has  long  amoo^ 

paint  for  various  churches  in  Rome,  but  his  ed  to  about  40,000  tons,  yet  the  workmen  st 

chief  work  is  the  series  of  frescoes  of  mytholo-  still  employed  upon  the  surface;  so  that  it 

g'cal  designs  in  theFamese  palace,  and  particu-  may  weU  regard  the  supply  as  inexhaottiU 

riy  in  the  gallery,  which  occupied  him  8  The  Carrara  marbles  are  of  4  varieties.  Tbi 

years.    At  the  commencement  of  this  work  he  used  by  sculptors,  the  white,  granularly  f(tei 

was  assisted  by  Agostino;  but  the  intercourse  limestone,  is  the  most  valuable.    It  ukm 

between  the  brothers,  when  they  were  not  easy  to  work  than  the  compact  limestone,  iu 

under  the  influence  of  Ludovico,  was  always  color  is  purer,  and  it  is  delicatelv  tnutfptniit 

liable  to  be  interrupted  by  jealousies  and  dis-  The  other  varieties  are  the  veined  marble,  liib 

putes,  and  Annibale  was  soon  left  to  labor  alone,  colored  lines^  which  raider  it  unfit  for  subi?; 

When  the  work  was  at  length  completed,  the  the  raoaeiontf  or  Sicilian,  and  the  haidiglio^di 

artist  was  rewarded  with  the  sum  of  500  crowns,  deep  blue  color.    In  working  the  quarries^ks 

Irritated  by  this  parsimony,  and  enfeebled  in  blocks  of  marble,  some  of  more  than  200  cck 

health  by  long   confinement,  he  repaired  to  feet,  are  loosened  by  blasting.  Whenthoroo^ 

Kaples.    The  persecutions  of  the  Keapolitan  ly  detached,  they  are  tumbled  down  or  lo«> 

artists  obliged  him  to  return  to  Rome,  where  ered   to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  wbci^ 

he  died  soon  afterward.    Beside  the  contribu-  they  are  transported  to  Karino^  the  porta 

Hons  to  the  Famese  palace,  which  have  been  shipment     The  value  of  the  material  tines 

fr^uently  engraved,   *^  St  Roch  Distributing  with  thequalityandsize  of  the  block,  the  luiP^ 

Alxns,"  in  the  JDresden  Gallerv,  a  *^  Dead  Christ  of  these  ranging  from  $10  to  $15  per  cnble  loot 

supported  by  the  Madonna,"  the  ^'Resurreo-  This  marble  range  extends  over  many  si^i^ 

tion,"  at  Bologna,  and  the  ^' Three  Marys"  in  leagues.    The  whole  number  of  quarries  »c^ 

the  collection  at  Castle  Howard,  are  among  his  mated  at  about  400,  of  which  40  or  60  are  ct^ 

most  celebrated  works.    He  was  one  of  the  stantly  worked,  employing  frt>m  S,000  to  i^-v 

first  to  practise  landscape  painting  as  a  separate  men,  the  wages  varying  fii^om  80  to  90  ceot»p^ 

department  of  art.    lY.  Fiusossco,  a  brother  day.    Those  of  the  statuary  marble  do  not  ti- 

of  Agostino  and  Annibale,  born  at  Bologoa  in  ceed  12  in  all,  but  are  the  most  prodacilre  tf 

1695,  died  at  Rome  in  1622.    He  studied  paint-  well  as  the  most  valuable.    Thej  are  the  i»^ 

ing  with  his  cousin  Ludovioo,  and  attempted  to  erty  of  4  or  6  of  tlie  principal  fSunilies  of  Cii^ 

establish  a  rival  school  in  Bologna,  over  the  rara.    The  labor  in  these  mmes  is  not  eotirtj 

door  of  which  he  caused  to  be  inscribed,  "  This  without  danger.    It  not  unfreqnently  bfPP^ 

is  the  true  school  of  the  CarraocL''    llie  pro*  that  a  heavy  block  of  marble,  breskiflg  p 

Ject  failed.  fastenings  in  its  descent  from  the  moosU;^ 

CARRARA,  a  city  of  Italy,  pop.  about  8,000,  crushes  beneath  it  the  men  engsged  m  i» 

situated  on  the  Avenza,  in  the  duchy,  and  59  m.  removal.     The  Carrara  marble,  which  v» 

8.W.of  thecity  of  Modena.    Its  nrmcipal  edi-  formerly  regarded  as  a  primitive  ^?^!^^ 

ficee  are  the  college,  the  ducal  pflJace,  the  col-  proved  an  altered  limestone  of  the  ooliuo  P^ 

legiatechurch,  and  the  church  of  Madonna  delle  od.    The  causes  by  which  the  change  O^ 

Grazie.    An  academy  of  sculpture  was  founded  structure  was  efiected  have  also  served  to  o^^^ 

here  by  Napoleon,  and  a  great  many  artists  erate  all  traces  of  the  fossils  which  are  nsK 

from  abroad  reside  here  to  superintend  the  found  hi  the  rocks  of  this  period,   iaaoaiys 
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of  the  best  quality  of  this  marUe  by  Eaeppd  The  NatumalgteaiHj  oontribnted  to  bring  about 

gives:  the  revolution  of  1830 ;  but  while,  on  me  first 

Ctobont.  of  lime Ml76M  «»n^  of  a  collision,  Thiers  left  Paris,  and  Mig. 

Sboftlto  of mi«n«d«.*...^.. .".................  aww  ^©^  ^^V^  stUL  Carrel  came  out  with  his  wonted 

OxidM  of  iron  and  mannneao,  and  aimninA. 0.0886  audacitT,  and  participated  in  the  battle.    When 

BiU<^ta^ofphoiph^o>dd,>ndi^  awg  it  ^^  ^^^r,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  into  the 

—  western  departments;  his  wise  measures  and 

100.00Q  personal  influence    contributed   to   maintain 

CARRAGEEN,  or  Ibibb  Moss,  a  marine  plant,  tranquillity  there.     During  his   absence  he 
tUmdrus   erispiii  (see  ALOiS),  which   grows  had  been  nominated  prefect  of  the  depart- 
opoa  the  rocks  of  the  coasts  of  Europe,  partio-  ment  of  Oantal ;  he  declined  the  appointment, 
marly  of  Ireland,  and  is  said  also  to  be  a  native  and  went  back  to   the  Natumaly  of  which 
of  the  United  States.    It  is  collected  for  the  he  now  assumed  the  chief  editorship.    Under 
preparation  of  a  light  and  nutritious  food  for  his  control,  and  chiefly  by  his  contributions,. 
iHTAlidsi,  and  is  particularly  recommended  in  the  National  became  a  most  yigorous  and  elo- 
pnhaonary  and  scrofulous  affections,  dysentery,  quent  journal,  and  gave  to  the  republican  party 
diarrhoea,  ^.    It  is  prepared  by  macerating  it  a  standing  which  it  never  had  before.    The 
in  cold  water,  in  which  it  sweUs  without  dis-  frankness  and  boldness  of  his  course  drew  on 
solving,  and  which  removes  the  taste  of  extra-  him  the  anger  of  the  government,  but  the  meas- 
neouB  matters  mixed  with  it.    It  is  then  boiled  ures  taken  against  hun,  however  trying,  could 
in  water,  of  which  8  pints  are  used  to  the  ounce  not  damp  his  ardor.    He  was  the  first  to  vindi- 
of  moss.    Milk  instead  of  water  makes  a  more  oate  the  memory  of  Marshal  Ney  before  tiie 
nutritious  preparation.  It  dissolves  and  gelatin-  court  of  peers;   and  his  generous  temerity 
izes,  and  the  jelly  is  flavored  with  lemon  Juice,  would  have  been  severely  punished,  if  he  had 
and  sweetened  with  sugar.  not  been  supported  by  Gkni.  Excelmans,  himself 
OARIl£L,NiooLAsAjEcicA2n>,  one  of  the  found-  a  peer  of  France.     His  quickness  of  temper, 
era  of  the  Paris  journal,  Le  Natianaly  bom  May  ennanced  by  exaggerated  chivalric  notions,  in- 
8,  1800,  at  Rouen,  died  July  24, 1836.  at  St.  volved  him  in  several  duels.    Previous  to  Uie 
Mand6,  near  Paris.    The  son  of  a  worthy  mer-  revolution  of  July,  he  had  espoused  a  quar- 
chant)  he  was  educated  at  St.  Gyr,  and  entered  rel  brought  about  by  an  article  from  the  pen 
the  army  as  sub-lieutenant ;  secretly  participat-  of  Thiers,  and  fought  for  his  colleague.     In 
ed  in  the  B^fort  conspiracy  in  1821,  but  eluded  1883,  threats  having  been  uttered  against  the 
fQspicion.  His  political  opinions  became  known  opposition  by  the  legitimists,  Carrel  came  out 
(HI  the  occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  as  the  champion  of  uie  former,  and  had  an  en- 
revolution.     A  letter  he  had  written  to  the  counter  with  Roux  de  Laborie,  in  which  both 
cortes  came  into  the  hands  of  his  coloneL  were  wounded.  Carrel  very  severely.    This  cir- 
when  he  resigned  his  conunission,  and  entered  cumstance  elicited  many  evidences  of  the  admi- 
into  the  foreign  legion  in  Spain.    When  the  ration  he  had  won  even  in  the  ranks  of  his  polit- 
fVench  army  invaded  the  penmsida.  Carrel  was  ical  opponents. — Three  years  after,  £mue  de 
made  prisoner,  and  arraigned  before  a  French  Giraroin  challenged  him ;  they  fought  at  Vin- 
couit-mnrtial,  who  declared  tlieir  incompeten-  oennes,  with  pistols ;   Girardin  was   sUghtlr 
<7 ;  but  on  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  cassa-  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  Carrel  received  a  baU 
tion,  he  was  sent  before  another  tribunal,  by  in  the  abdomen.  lie  was  taken  to  St.  Mand6,  to 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  as  having  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  after  2  days' 
carried  arms  against  his  own  country.    On  ao-  sofiering  breathed  his  last.    On  the  news  of  his 
count  of  some  informality,  the  verdict  was  not  wound  spreading  through  Paris,  crowds  of  citi- 
oarried  out ;  and  Carrel  was  tried  before  a  8d  xens  flocked  to  St.  Mand^  and  the  deepest  sym- 
oourt-martial   at   Toulouse,    which   acquitted  pathy  was  manifested  among  all  classes ;  his 
hijoo.    He  was  now  engaged  for  a  few  months  death  was  considered  a  public  calamity.    A 
as  an  amanuensis  to  the  historian  'Diierry ;  new  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  Paris 
then  he  wrote  2  essays  on  the  history  m  Scot-  in  1858,  in  6  volumes. 

land  and  of  modem  Greece,  and  a  biograph-  CARRENO  MIRANDA  Juan  db,  a  Spanish 
ical  notice  of  Paul  Louis  Courier,  the  french  painter,  bom  in  1614,  died  in  1685.  As  a  col- 
pamphleteer;  he  was  also  editor  of  the  Betu6  orist,  the  Spaniards  rank  him  with  Titian  and 
AmerieavM^  a  short-lived  monthly,  and  an  oc-  Vandyke.  His  principal  paintings  are  a  **  Mag- 
casional  contributor  to  several  leading  opposi-  dalene  in  the  Desert,^'  at  Madrid ;  a  "  Holy 
tion  papers,  such  as  the  CcmtUuttonnel  ana  the  Family,"  at  Toledo;  and  a  *^  Baptism  of  our 
Globe.  But  he  did  not  gain  much  literary  rep-  Saviour,"  at  Alcala  de  Henares. 
ntation  until  the  appearance  of  hia  Ristaire  as  CARRER,  Luioi,  an  Italian  poet^  bom  in 
la  eonUre^holution  en  Angletefrre^  which  was  Venice  in  1801,  died  Dec.  23, 1850.  He  offici- 
fkvorably  received.  With  a  view  of  finding  an  ated  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  Padua,  from 
outlet  for  his  }>olitical  opinions,  with  Thiers  1830  to  1838,  when  ne  went  to  Venice,  where 
and  IGgnet  he  founded  the  Nationah  Thiers,  he  conducted  a  literary  journal  for  9  years,  dur- 
i>eiiig  the  oldest  and  tiie  best  known  of  the  8,  ing  which  time  he  was  also  appointed  by  the 
was  the  leading  editor,  while  Carrel  wrote  municipal  council  professor  in  the  school  of 
chiefly  for  the  literary  department  of  the  paper,  arts  and  8cienceS|  and  director  of  the  museum. 
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Here  he  published  several  works,  the  most  pop-  late  John  L.  Btephen%  k  regard  to  bii  ra* 

nlar  of  which  is  the  *'  Ring  with  Seven  IHa-  cerity  and  honesty  of  pnrpoee.    ¥Lea  fiig 

monds  ^'  {VAnetto  di  Setts  Gemme)^  a  poetic  elected  to  the  presidency  he  did  not  know  bow 

description  of  the  history  and  onstoms  of  Yen-  to  read  and  write,  but  has^ce  in  eome  iDeu- 

ice.    His  lyric  poems  are  his  best  productions,  nre  repaired  the  deficiencies  of  bis  edncatka. 

OARRERA,  the  name  of  8  brothers  who  His  government  is  ab^plute. 

distinguished  themselves  as  revolutionary  lead-  OARRETTOj  Fbancssoo  Savxsio,  mtrqnu; 

era  in  Ohili  against  Spain,  during  the  war  of  a  Neapolitan  mmister  of  police,  bominSaleno 

independence  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  toward  tjie  end  o'f  the  ISth  cehtoiy.  Be  foogbt 

— -Jo8£  HiouBL,  Hie  eldest  and  most  oelebratecL  his  way  to  distinction  in  the  army,  and,  althoa|h 

was  captured  _by  the  Spaniards  and  beheaded  a  member  of  the  carbonari,  was  in  1823  »• 


at  Mendoza,  Sept  1.  1821;    the  2  younger  pointed  general  inspector  of  police,  ln^^.^m> 

brothers  were  beheaaed  at  Mendoza  on  the  marched  at  the  head  of  6,000  men  to  quell  m 

same  day,  April  8, 1817,  5  months  after  their  insurrection,  of  which  the  little  town  of  Bo9n 

capture.  was  the  focus.    After  destroying  the  tovn,  be 

OARRERA,  Rafael,  ruler  of  GuatemaliL  immediately  caused  a  pillory  to  be  erected  npa 

bom  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  in  1814,  of  mixed  its  ruins,  and  had  20  persons  exeeoted,  indod- 

Indian  and  negro  blood.    In  1829,  when  Mora-  ing  an  old  man  of  80  years.    This  drew  sp 

zan  was  president  of  the  federal  government,  him  the  wrath  of  the  Neapolitans.   The  ss% 

Carrera  became  a  drummer-boy  in  the  regiment  Ferdinand  U.,  however,  appointed  him  mis- 

of  Col.  Aycumena.    Subsequently  he  retired  to  ister  of  police  in  1881.     For  some  time  Ik 

the  village  of  Metaquascuintla,  where  he  mar-  exercised  almost  absolute  power  in  Kapler  b 

ried  a  woman  of  dngularly  enercetic  character,  1887,  when  the  cholera  raged  in  Sicilj,  lai 

his  constant  companion  throughout  his  subse-  the  people,  in  their  despur,  contended  tbt  it 

quent  career.    At  that  time  the  property  and  had  been  intentionally  brought  into  the  ooimfij 

privileges  of  the  church  were  assailed  by  certain  by  tfte  government,  Carretto  was  despatched  tt 

S artisans  of  immediate  reform,  while  the  In-  Oatania,  where  the  insurgents  had  omniietl  t 

ians  were  generally  wedded  to  the  system  of  provisional  government ;  and  although  tbi^  a 

laws  &miliar  to  them  for   nearly  8   centu-  his  arrival,  had  already  been  abandoDed  Ix 

ries,  but  which  was  about  to  be  supplant-  again  exercised  his  authority  by  orderiD^  tk 

ed  by  Livingstones  Louisiana   code.     Great  execution  of  more  than  a  hundred  ^e»n 

discontent   Vas  thus    excited   among   them,  even  applying  the  torture  to  the  prisoDea 

when  an  insult  offered  to  his  wife  by  a  gov-  The  king  was  finally  compelled  to  yield  to  tbt 

emment    officer   roused    Oarrera   to  action,  damors  of  the  people,  and  dismisB  him.  Ii 

Bent  on  vengeance,  he  placed  himself,  in  1837,  the  night  of  Jan.  27, 1848,  he  was  arresud  ^ 

at  the  head  of  a  band  of  insurgent  mountain-  Gen.  IHangieri,  and  put  on  board  a  Frtcft 

eers.    Enlisting  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  steamer,  as  exile  to  France.  When  the  DOseL 

sympathies  of  the  Indian  populatioD,  the  re-  the  passenger  became  known  at  Leghorn  tb 

bellion  made  rapid  strides.    Strengthened  at  supply  of  coals  was  withheld  from  the  stettoa 

every  defeat,  he  was  in  turns  courted  and  InGenoahe  was  not  permitted  to  goon blxvt 

caressed  by  JBarrundia  and  other  members  of  He  afterward  returned  to  Naples,  but  wtf  vi 

the  2  opposite  factions  which  divided  the  gov-  restored  to  office. 

emment.    In  Feb.  1888,  he  occupied  the  city       OARRIACOU,  the  largest  of  the  GresadiM 

of  Guatemala  with  6,000  Indians,  and  young  as  islands,  in  the  British  West  Indies,  7  m.  m^ 

he  was,  he  succeeded  in  restraining  his  follow-  and  from  2  to  4  broad«   It  is  well  eultiTated,  fik 

ers  frt>m  the  antidpated  pillage  and  massacre,  produces  good  crops  of  cotton.    ThetpirBiad 

Some  accommodation  among  the  confficting  harbor  of  Hillsborough  are  on  its  Tf*  b^ 
parties  now  followed,  and  Oarrera,  in  the  gen-       OARRIGKFERGuS,  a  maritime  district  ^ 

eral  terror,  was  sent  to  Heta,  a  neighboring  Ulster,  Ireland,  surrounded  by  the  f^^T^ 

district  of  the  interior,  in  an  official  capacity,  Antrim  on  all  sides  save  the  S.,  which  bwaebB 

to  which  a  salary  was  attached.    On  April  1$,  by  the  bay  of  Oarriold'ergas;  area,  26  m.  J^\ 

1839,  he  again  occupied  the  capital,  which  he  pop.  in  1851,  including  the  town,  8,520.  ln^ 

has  since  held.    Ruhng  at  first  as  general-in-  it  is  in  general  hiUy,  but  toward  (he  eei » 

chief,  he  was  elected,  March  21,  1847,  to  the  hills   gradually   disappear,  and  the  ooois} 

presidency  of  Guatenoala.    In  Feb.  1851,  with  spreads  out  into  an  alluvial  plain.   ^I^ 

only  1,500  men,  he   defeated  the  combined  tatoea,  cattle,  and  cheese  are  produced.  l» 

forces  of  San  Salvador  and  Honduras,  since  fisheries  are  valuable,  and  the  oyeters  ar«  > 

when  peace  has  been  preserved.    He  was  re-  mous.  A  vein  of  rock  salt  of  remarkable  ps^ 

elected  Oct  19, 1851,  as  president  for  life.    In  and  great  thickness  has  recently  been  di«^^ 

the  earlier  part  of  his  career  he  was  regarded  ed.    This  county  belongs  to  tbe^  ^^^^^ 

as  the  enemyoforder  and  civilization.    As  the  Oonnor,  and   its  entire  ecclesiastical  is^ 

leader  of  an  unbridled  mob,  in  1888,  inflamed  inures  to  the  benefit  of  a  sin^e  ^^^''V^ 

with  political  animosities,  his  conduct  was  natu-  biokfxboub,  the  capital,  pop.  in  1851, 9^^ 

rally  controlled  by  the  exigencies  of  the  occa-  extends  about  1  m.  along  the  shore  ^^J^^^^ 

sion.    But  of  late  years  he  has  verified  the  fergus  bay.    It  consists  of  8  parte:  thoo.u<j 

opinion,  early  entertained  and  expressed  by  the  waUed  town  in  the  centre,  the  Irish  gotft^^^ 
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tbe  W^  and  th«  Sooteh  quarter  on  the  E.    The  were  tied  in  conples,  Bometimes  a  man  and 
inhAbitanto  of  the  last-mentioned  quarter  are  woman  together,  tnen  hurled  into  the  riyer  by 
chiefly  fishermen^  d^eoendantB   of  a   colony  the  execntionere ;  Bometimes  forced  from  the 
whom  religioQfl  peneoution  drove  thither  from  boat  by  the  eword  or  bayonet    MeanwhUe 
the  opposite  ooast  of  Sootland  in  the  17th  een-  numbers  of  prisoners  were  also  shot  in  the 
toiy.   There  is  an  old  castle,  once  7ery  strong,  quarries  in  thevidnity  of  Nantes.  The  oonyen* 
and  still  fortified.    The  other  public  Duildiogs  tion  was  for  a  while  kept  ignorant  of  these 
worthy  of  note  are  tlie  pariah  lohurch,  an  anti«  monstrous  scenes;  the  killing  (^  prisoners  he  re- 
quflted  Btmoture  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  the  ported  as  the  *^  translation  of  culprits.**  The  citi- 
ooart-houae,  a  neat  building  recently  erected,  sens  of  Nantes  themselves  did  not  dare  to  de- 
There  are  8  flax-spinning   mills,   a   muslin  nounce  him,  as  they  were  under  the  impression 
bieaoh-green,   and   a  linen    bieaolh4nill    and  that  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of 
green  in  the  Yidnity,  and  some  trade  is  also  the  convention.    At  last  the  assembly  became 
carried  on  in  tanning,  brewing,  and  Stilling,  aware  of  the  real  state  of  things,  and  Oarrier 
In  ancient  times  the  town  was  frequently  attack-  was  recalled  by  the  committee  of  public  safety. 
ed  by  the  Scots.    William  III.  landed  here,  June  Strongly  denounced  by  public  opmion,  he  was 
14, 1690.    In  the  roads  opposite  the  town,  the  arnugned  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  Nov. 
British  sloop  of  war  Drake  was  capturea  by  25, 1794^  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Paul  Jones,  April  24^  1778.    The  town  sends  CARRIER  PIGEON  (oolumba  Utta).  This, 
one  member  to  parliament  the  pigeon  prioS  of  B61on,  the  pigeon  domee- 
OABRI0KMAOROS8,    or    Magbbboss,    a  tique  of  Brisson,  the  wild  rock  pigeon  of  the 
market  town  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  Ire-  British,  and  the  eolommen  of  the  Welsh,  is  the 
land,  50  m.  N.  N.  W.  ftt)m  Dublin ;  pop.  in  1861,  stock  from  which  ornithologists  generally  now 
2,534.    The  town  was  granted  by  Queen  Eliza-  agree  that  the  domestic   pigeon  is  derived, 
beth  to  the  earl  of  Essex^  who  built  here  a  *^  Under  this  species^"  writes  Mr.  Belby,  **  we 
castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  among  the  include  not  only  the  common  pigeon,  or  in- 
most interesting  objects  of  the  place.     The  habitant  of  the  dovecot,  but  all  those  numerous 
estate  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  varieties,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  races 
earPs  &mily.    On  the  W.  side  of  the  town  are  of  domesticated  pigeons  %o  highly  prized,  and 
the  residencea  of  the  Shirley  family,  the  princi-  fostered  with  so  much  care  and  attention  by  the 
pal  proprietors  of  the  district.   There  are  in  the  amateur  breeder,  or  pigeon  fancier;  for,  how- 
town  a  brewery,  malt  stores,  and  a  distillery.  ever  diversified  their  lorms,  color,  or  peculiarity 
OARRIER,  Jean  BAmsra,  a  notorious  mem-  of  habit  may  be,  we  consider  them  all  as  having 
bcr  of  the  French  convention,  bom  in  1760  near  originated  with  a  few  accidental  varieties  of 
Anrillac,  died  Deb.  16,  1794^  in  Paris.    Taking  -the  common  pigeon,  and  not  from  any  cross  of 
iiis  seat  in  the  national  convention  in  1792,  he  that  bird  with  other  species,  no  signs  or  marks 
supported  the  establishment  of  the  revolutionary  whatever  of  such  being  apparent  in  any  of  the 
tribunal,  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  numerous  varieties  known  to  us.    In  fact,  the 
pressented  a  motion  for  the  arrest  of  Philip  greaterpart  of  them  owe  their  existence  to  the 
E^it^,    duke   of  Orleans,   and   participated  interferenceandart  of  man;  for.  by  separating 
actively  in  the  popular  rising  of  May  81.  against  'from  the  parent  stock  such  accidental  varieties 
.lie  Girondists.    His  revolutionary  zeal  caused  as  have  occasionally  occurred,  by  sutjecting 
I  im  to  be  sent  to  Normandy,  then  to  Nantes,  tiiese  to  captivity  and  domestication,  and  by 
^here  he  arrived  Oct  8, 1798.    The  western  assorting  and  pairins  them  toother  as  fancy 
!  cxiartments  were  troubled  by  civil  war,  and  he  or  caprice  suggested,  ne  has,  at  mtervals,  gene- 
Lirroanded  himself  with  ferocious  men,  ordered  rated  all  the  various  races  and  peculiar  varieties, 
mnerona  arrests,  and  sent  victims  to  the  scaf-  which,  it  is  well  known,  when  once  produced, 
>id  on  the  slightest  suspicion.    He  soon  die-  may  be  perpetuated  for  an  indefinite  period,  by 
iT'Dsed  with  even  h  ahow  of  trial ;  without  any  being  kept  separate  from  and  unmixed  with 
t  dicial  proceedings,  prisoners  were  murdered  others,  or  what  by  those  interested  in  such 
•r  vrholesale;  and  as  the  guillotine  did  not  pursuits  is  usually  termed  *  breeding  in  and  in.' 
ford  safl^ent  means  of  execution,  boats  pro-  Such  also,  we  may  add,  is  the  opinion  of  the 
cicd  with  valves  were  procured,  which,  after  most  eminent  naturalists  as  to  their  origin ;  and 
oei  ving  on  board  hundreds  of  prisoners,  were  it  is  strongly  insisted  on  by  M.  Temminck,  in  his 
^wed  to  the  middle  of  the  Loire,  where  they  valuable  JTu^'rv  genkrale  naturelledee  pigeone. 
3  re   sank  to  the  bottom  with  their  human  Indeed,  the  fisct  that  all  the  varieties,  however 
rgo.     The  firat  of  these  dreadfbl  executions  much  they  may  differ  in  size,  color,  or  any 
ra  Hiirted  of  94  priests ;  several  others  took  place  other  particulars,  if  permitted,  breed  fireely  and 
^vhich  women  and  even  diildren  were  min-  indiscriminately  together,  and  produce  a  pro- 
<I  with  men  in  every  stage  of  life.    The  un-  geny  equally  prolific,  is  another  and  a  convmo- 
: » py  beings  were  confined  in  a  vast  building  ing  proof  of  a  common  origin;  for  it  is  one  of 
l<id  the  warehouse;  every  day.  at  night-fall,  those  universal  laws  of  nature,  extending  even 
XI  bars  of  them  were  sumqionea  on  board  the  to  plants,  and  one  which,  if  once  set  aside  and 
aJ  boats,  and  their  death  was  hidden  in  the  not  enforced,  would  plunp;e  all  animated  nature 
Icnees   of  nicfat    He  also  invented  the  so-  into  indescribable  confusion,  that  the  ofibpring 
^^  repuMcaa  marriage :"  the  victims  produced  by  the  intercourse  of  different  spe* 
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oies.  that  is,  distinet  species,  is  incapable  of  prize  ring,  and  nowadays  oohtsjs  the  price  of 

farther  increase.''    The  varieties  of  this  bird,  stocks  to  and  from  the  ooDtineat,  or  beings  tb 

prodnoed  nnder  the  fostering  hand  of  man,  the  first  intelligence  of  the  winner  of  tlie  Dobj, 

tumblers,  croppers,  Jacobines,  rants,  spots,  tor-  kept  Hirtina  and  Bmtos  oonstantly  infomiedof 

bits,  owls,  nuns,  £o^  woald   fill  a  yolnme;  each  other's  designs  and  moTemeotB,  as  AnUiij 

the  carrier,   however,  demands  especial  no-  the  besieger  felt  to  his  cost   InTiindiibe 

tice.     The   carrier  pigeon   is  a  bird  larger  spread  his  nets,  and  try  every  itnrtigem  to 

than   the  common  pigeon,   messares    about  baffle  these  couriers  of  the  sir;  he  oidtibt 

16   inches  in   length,  and  weighs   aboat  H  mortification  of  seeing  them  gdag  sad  retsniig 

lb.    The  neck  is  long,  and  the  pectoral  mus*  every  morning  over  the  belesffueredwilkof  Ms- 

dee  very  large,  indicating  a  power  of  vigor-  tina.    Anacreon'a  dove''(8eehiBodeEttII^pifn- 

ous  and  long^ntinued  night     An  append-  pai^  **  was  employed  on  a  more  natldiinMn; 

age  of  nsked  skin  hangs  across  its  bill  and  and  Taurosthenes  sent  one  decked  with  pu^tp 

continues  down  on  either  side  of  the  lower  his  happj  firfJier,  in  the  island  of  JB^Mf  filb 

mandible.    According  to  its  size  and  shape  the  the  news  of  his  victory  at  the  Olympic  giiui, 

amateurs  of  carrier  pigeons  estimate  the  value  on  the  daj  of  the  pigeon's  arrival   Vebm 

of  the  bird.    They  consider  those  pigeons  the  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Msndeville-lMtk 

best  tJiat  have  the  appendage  rising  nigh  on  the  made  his  way  to  the  border  of  Cbioi^  to  tbe 

head,  and  of  considerable  width  across  the  bill,  reigns  of  the  second  and  third  EdwvdHha 

and  that  are  also  distinguished  by  a  wide  cirdet  tiie  Asiatics  used  them  tor  the  same  poipMs 

round  the  eyes,  destitute  of  feathers.    The  in*  the  Romans.    During  the  crusade  of  St  I/Nk 

•tinct  which  renders  this  bird  so  valuable  is  they  were  so  employed;  TasK)  presKi  the 

its  very  strong  love  of  home,  which  is,  in  into  service  in  the  aiege  of  Jemsaleiii,^  Duloq 

some  degree,  common  to  all  the  domesticated  Gk>dfrey  defend  one  when  attacked  bya&l^i; 

varieties.    The  mode  of  training  them  in  Tur-  and  Ariosto  makes  the  castdlan  di  Dimitii 

key,  where  the  art  is  supposed  to  be  carried  spread  the  news  of  Orrilo's  death  by  amMW 

to  the  greatest  perfection,  is  this :    The  person  ger  dove.    '*  The  rapidity  of  the  flight  of  sov 

who  has  the  charge  of  rearing  and  training  ofthe  species,"  says  Mr.  Broderip,^*  is  aboiti> 

them  watches  for  ihe  arrival  of  the  young  credible.    The  passenger  nigeon  has  been  liM 

pigeons  at  the  full  strength  of  wing,  and  then  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  TorlL  witit  iti 

takes  them  in  a  covered  basket  to  a  distance  of  crop  fbll  of  rice,  wbidi  the  bird  oooldDOtbi^ 

about  i  mile  from  their  home ;  they  are  then  set  procured  nearer  thmi  the  rice  fields  of  Georgit 

at  liberty,  and  if  any  of  them  fail  in  returning  and  Carolina.    Audubon,  who  relates  this  tan- 

home  from  this  short  distance,  they  are  con-  ling,  but,  I  believe  true  foot,  obserres  tiiM 

sldered  stupid,  and  are  r^ected  as  valueless,  their  power  of  digestion  is  so  great  t^^ 

Those  that  return  home  are  then  taken  to  entirely  decompose  food  in  13  houia,  tbe  krs 

greater  distances,  progressively  increased  from  which  were  killed  in  the  neighboriiood  of  >^ 

2  to  1,000  miles,  and  they  will  then  return  with  York  must  have  travelled  between  900  sod  W 

certainty  from  the  furthest  parts  of  the  king-  miles  in  6  hours.   The  passenger  {ngeoovoo. 

dom.     In  England,  it  is  usual  to  keep  these  thus,  as  Audubon  observes,  be  envied,  ^^^ 

birds  in  a  dark  place  for  about  6  hours  before  so  inclined,  to  visit  Europe  in  less  thsnSdifk 

they  are  used;  they  are  then  sparingly  fed,  but  With  all  deference  to  Mr.  AudaWsopifli^ 

have  as  much  water  given  them  as  they  will  however,  something  more  than  indioatioawo^ 

drink.    The  paper  on  which  the  message  is  be  required  by  the  bird  to  enaUeittopiyv 

written  should  be  carefully  tied  round  the  upper  visit  intimated ;  for,  rapid  as  are  its  po y« « 

part  of  the  bird's  leg,  but  so  as  in  no  wise  to  digesting  food,  equally  rapid  is  tbe  w'^lJ 

impede  its  flight    In  older  times,  it  appears^  strength  when  deprived  of  food;  and  a  bin 

from  an  English  balladL  and  fix»m  a  line  in  can  no  more  endure  manyconseootiTeboBan 

Tasso,  that  the  original  way  of  suspending  total  privation  of  austenanee  than  anASCtf 

the  despatch  was  from  the  wing,  or  round  the  support  as  many  consecntive  days;  so  tbst  d* 

neok,  but  the  above  method  is  that  now  adopt-  less  the  passenger  pigeon  were  to  take  a  vv|| 

ed.    The  antiquity  of  the  application  of  these  of  rice  under  his  wmg,  he  would  have  bat  iiBM 

birds  to  the  purpose  of  bearins  intelligence  to  ohanoe  of  reaching  the  term  of  a  8  days' joon^ 

distant  parts  or  persons,  and  the  perseverance  unless  he  should  calculate  on  stoppiitf  '"'^ 

with  which   some  varieties  (that   which   is  and  taking  a  meal  on  board  one  of  tw^ 

named,  from  its  peculiar  fitnessi  the  carrier,  steamers,  as  at  a  half-way  hooae,  and  oou»^ 

more  especially),  when  weU  trained,  wiU  return  a  second  on  which  to  rooet,  snoe  tbe  P^^ 

from  long  distances,  is  well  known ;  but  it  is  not  not  nocturnaL — The  ordinvy  rate  of  ^^'r 

known  when,  or  by  whom,  the  pigeon  was  first  of  carrier  pigeons   is  not  ,^i'>*'*^r      ^^ 

applied  to  this  purpose^    '^  The  same  faculty  exceed  80  miles  an  hour,    wagers  bays  vm 

which  in  comparatively  modern  days  was  de-  laid  to  determine  the  rate  of  a  earner  w 

graded  to  giving  notice  to  the  authorities  that  eon's  fiight    **'  In  1808,  a  youag  mso  ^^ 

the  finisher  of  the  law  had  done  his  duty,  on  borough  undertook  that  his  pigMU  w'** 

Tyburn  hanging  days— Hogarth's  graphic  record  fly  85  miles  in  an  hour.    Three  ^•Jfr^ 

of  the  custom  will  occur  to  most— which  after-  up  at  6  o'dock  in  the  evening  ^^^^^  ^ 

wa^  sank  to  being  the  bearer  of  the  news  of  the  bridge  WeUs,  and  arrived  at  their  ownsr'i** 
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idence  in  6S  miniites,  thus  beating  time  by  7  the  BritiBh  fleet  was  driven  some  leagaes  to  the 
mioates.    A  gentleman  laid  a  wager  on  itoB  southward  of  the  place  where  the  birds  forsook 
event,  and  he  sent  a  pigeon  to  Bury  St.  Ed-  the  ship.  The  day  after,  back  came  the  pigeons, 
mnnd^s,  with  a  request  uat  the  bird,  2  days  not  in  one  flock,  but  in  small  parties  of  4  or  6 
after  its  arriTal  there,  might  be  thrown  up  as  at  a  time,  till  all  the  birds  were  safe  on  board, 
the  dock  struck  9  in  the  morning.    This  was  This  unexpected  return  caused  some  conversa- 
done,  and  at  Hi  o'clock  that  morning  the  tion  on  board,  when  Sir  Edward  Spragge  told 
pigeon  was  shown  at  the  Bull  inn,  Bishopsgate,  those  who  expressed  their  surprise,  that  he 
into  the  loft  of  which  respectable  establishment  brought  those  pigeons  with  him  from  the  straits, 
it  bad  entered,  haviug  made  its  way  to  that  and  that  when  he  left  the  Revenge  for  the 
point  in  London  in  2^  hours,  and  having  trav«  London,  all  those  birds,  of  their  own  accord, 
^sed  7S  adrial  miles  in  that  time.    When  the  without  the  trouble  or  care  of  carrying,  left  the 
aonnal  triid  of  the  prize  for  the  best  carrier  Revenge,  and  removed  with  the  seamen  to  the 
pigeons  was  decided  at  Ghent  on  June  24, 1888,  London."  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  the 
24  birds,  which  had  been  conveyed  fh>m  that  birds  in  question,  in  so  far  as  appears,  were  not 
place,  were  thrown  up  at  Rouen  at  66  minutes  carriers,  but  only  common  dovecot  pigeons ;  and 
past  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.    The  distance  is  it  goes  far  to  corroborate  the  opinion  expressed 
150  m.,  be  the  same,  in  lawyer's  phrase,  more  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  that  the  forms, 
or  less,  and  the  first  pigeon  arrived  in  Ghent  in  colors^  and  habits,  even  to  those  which  i^pear 
H  hour ;  16  came  m  within  2i  hours,  and  8  most  characteristic  and  instinctive,  of  these 
in  the  course  of  the  day ;  4  were  lost.    If  birds,  are  merely  varieties  developed  by  care 
this  statement  be  correct,  the  first  bird  more  and  education  from  accidental  occurrences;  as 
than  trebled  the  usual  rate  of  a  carrier  pi-  this  incident  clearly  indicates  the  original  in- 
geon's  flight,  and  covered  at  least  90  m.  in  the  stinct  of  returning  to  an  accustomed  home,  as 
hoar.    It  is  said  that  wild  ducks  have  been  existing  strongly  in  the  original  unimproved 
known  to  perform  this  rate  in  passing  head-  stock.    Nor  is  it  one  whit  more  strange  that 
lands. — Tho  education  of  carrier  pigeons  is  en-  this  educational  faculty  of  carrying  should  be 
tirely  progressive ;  the  distance  flown  being  converted,  by  a  long  course  of  teaching  genera- 
graduaUy  and  slowly  increased  from  i  mUe  tion  after  generation,  into  an  hereditary  instinct 
up  to  20  or  80  miles.    When  the  bird  is  able  to  apparently  natural  in  the  pigeon,  than  that  the 
accompli^  this,  he  may  be  trusted  to  fly  any  same  thing  should  occur,  as  it  is  known  to  every 
distance  overland,  within  the  limits  of  physical  sportsnum  that  it  does,  in  the  pointer  and  set- 
power.    The  younger  the  bird  is,  if  it  have  ter,  in  reference  to  backing  and  pointing^  nat- 
fitrength  to  fly  well,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  urally,  without  the  breaker's  aid. 
educating  it  to  be  a  good  bearer  of  a  despatch.  GARRO,  Jkah  ds,  a  champion  of  vacdna- 
If  this  drilling  be  not  commenced  early,  birds  tion,  bom  in  Geneva,  Aug.  8, 1770,  died  at  Carls- 
of  the  best  breed  cannot  be  trusted.    When  bad,  in  Bohemia,  March  12,  1867.     Taking 
thrown  up,  the  bird  rises,  and  when  it  has  up  his  abode  in  Vienna  in  1796,  he  became 
reached  a  good  height,  will  at  first  fly  round  celebrated  by  his  efforts  in  spreading  Jenner's 
and  round,  and  then  znake  o%  continuing  on  system  of  vaccination  as  a^  protection  against 
the  wing  without  stop  or  stay,  unless  prevented,  smaU-pox,  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
tin  its  well-known  home  is  reached.  A  word  Russia.    In  1800  he  sent  a  quantity  of  virus  to 
to  the  wise:    One  should  never  throw  up  his  Lord  Ekin  at  Oonstantinopie,  together  with  a 
bird  in  a  fog  or  hazy  weather,  or  'tis  ten  to  one  work  of  his  own,  translated  into  Turkish,  on 
agmnst    its  reaching  its  destination,  or  ever  vaccination.    The  attempts  of  the  Englisn  to 
being  seen  again.    The  spiral  flight,  when  the  introduce  vaccination  into  India  having  been 
birds  are  thrown  up,  is  evidently  a  flight  of  nnsncoessfnl,  because  the  virus  had  always  been 
observation,  and  when  they  catdi  sight  of  any  deteriorated  on  the  way,  Oarzo  was  induced  to 
well-known  landmark,  away  thev  go  home-  procure  the  vaccine  matter  from  cows  of  Lom- 
ward.    But  they  are  lost  if  no  such  objects  are  bardy,  and  send  it  to  Dr.  Harford  at  Bagdad. 
in  sight.    Thus  pigeons,  when  loosed  from  a  This  retained  all  its  strength,  and  was  the  means 
balloon  at  a  great  height,  have,  after  flying  of  introducing  the  benefits  of  kine-pox  inocu- 
roand  and  round,  returned  to  the  balloon,  for  lation  into  India.  The  Indians  oonsiaer  it  to  be 
want  of  objects  to  guide  them  in  tiieir  home-  derived  from  a  sacred  oow^  to  which  they  £^ve 
ward  flight.  And  yet  there  is  on  record  a  wonder-  the  name  of  amurtum^  or  immortality.    Garro 
fol    instance  of  their  return  to  their  domicile  published  his  '^  Observations  and  Expeiiments 
mider  circumstances  ofgreat  difficulty,  to  say  the  on  Vaccination,"  in  the  French  lan^age,  at 
leaet  of  it,  as  far  as  guide  marks  are  concerned.  Vienna  in  1801-'2.    He  also  published  a  trans- 
The  batUe  of  Bolebay  was  fought  May  26, 1672.  lation  of  an  English  work  by  J.  J.  Loy,  on  the 
Ospt.  Oarleton  was  a  volunteer  on  board  the  origin  of  the  kine-pox  virus.    These  works 
London  man-of-war  in  that  engagement,  and  he  are  very  valuable;  and  there  are  some  letters 
relates  that,  on  the  first  firing  of  the  London's  written  by  him  in  Aug.  1808,  on  the  anti-pesti- 
gnnft,  a  number  of  pigeons,  kept  in  the  ship,  of  lential  nature  of  the  kine-pox  matter,  which  are 
w^hich  the  eommander  was  very  fond,  flew  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  British  museum. 
aw^ay.    Nowhere  were  they  seen  near  during  He  resided  at  Oarlsbad  fh>m  1825  to  the  time  of 
tha  fig^tb    It  blew  a  brisk  gale  next  day,  and  his  death,  and  pnblishedthere  an  annual  almanac^ 
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a]flo  several  esfeemedpnblioations  on  the  springs  in  1866,  $1,218,628.     Y.  A  cenM  oo.  of 
of  that  famous  watering  nlaoe;  his  last  work  Miss.;  area  about  850  sq.  m.   Tlie  miu»  is 
on  the  sabjeot,  entitled  Vingt-huit  om  cTobier-  level,  and  the  soil  allavial  and  remarUUy  fer- 
vationa  et  d^esipirienes  d  Oarlsbad,  appeared  in  tile.    The  Yazoo  river,  on  the  W.  border,  is 
1858.  navigable  by  steamboats  at  all  seasons.  Pro- 
CARROLL  the  name  of  counties  in  14  of  ductionsinl850, 17,989  bailes  of  cotton,  T87,&10 
the  United  States.    I.  An  £.  co.  of  K  H.,  bushels  oflndianconi,  176,860  of  tweet  potetoca, 
watered   by  numerous   small   streams ;   area  and  82,122  of  oats.    Knmber  of  pupils  in  ^ 
about  660  sq.  m.    Lake  Winnipiseogee  sepa-  public  schools,  628.    Oapital,  CancUtoo.  Pop. 
rates  it  from  Belknap  oo.  on  tbe  B.  W.,  and  m  1850, 18,492,  of  whom  9,812  were  slaves.  Vl 
within  its  own  limits  are  several  smaller  lakes  A  N.  E.  pariah  of  La.,  bordering  on  Ark.,  tres, 
and  ponds.    The  surface  is  mountainous  and  1,050  sq.  m.,  between  the  Min^ssippiriTeriad 
broken,  Ossipee  mountain  and  Oonway  peak  Bosnf  bayou.  The  snr&ce  is  generally  leTeL  In 
being  the  principal  summits.    The  soil  is  pro-  1856  the  productions  amounted  to  86,567  Wa 
duotive,  but  much  labor  is  required  for  its  cul-  of  cotton,  and  886,810  bushels  of  Indian  com 
tivation.    In  1850  it  vielded  147,715  bushels  of  The  value  of  real  estate  was  |5,607,6S8.  P^ipi 
Indianoom,50,467of  oats,  340,278  of  potatoes,  in  1855,  10,945,  of  whom  8,446  were  sIitk 
84,675  tons  of  hay,  and  570,188  lbs.  of  butter.  Capital,  Providence.    YIL  A  N.  W.  oo.  «f 
There  were  25   flour  mills,  49  sawmills,  40  Ark.,  bordering  on  Mo.;   area,  1,038  8q.a. 
churches,  and  6,281  pupils  attending  public  Most  of  the  land  Is  fertile  and  divenik 
schools.    The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  by  hills,  plains,  and  valleys.    Several  qosne 
Oharles  Oarroll  of  OarroUton,  one  of  the  ugn-  yield  excellent  vwriegated  yellow  marble.  Tbi 
era  of  the  declaration  of  independence.    Oapi-  harvest  of  1854  amounted  to  401yft85  bosbes 
tal,  Ossipee.     Pod.  in  1850,  20,157.     II.  A  of  Indian  com,  20,288  of  wheat,  and  zm 
K.  CO.  of  Maryland,  with  a  hilly  sur£ace,  and  a  of  oats.     Capital,   CarroUtan.    Pop.  in  185i, 
thin,  rocky,  but  carefully  improved  soil.     It  6,787,  of  whom  205  were   slaves.   YIIL  i 
borders  on  Penn^lvania,  is  drained  bv  the  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  with  a  flat  soifkoe,  an  es- 
sources  of  Patapsoo  and  Gunpowder  nvers,  oellent  soil ;  area,  625  sq.  m.    There  vo  ex- 
and  comprises  an  area  of  500  sq.  m.    In  1850  tensive  forests  of   oak,  hickory,  maple,  ud 
it  produced  266,007  bushels  of  wheat,  843,008  of  black  walnut.     Agriculture  is  m  a  fonrci 
Indian  corn,  228,179  of  oats,  and  444,759  lbs.  of  state,  and  the  productions  in  1860  were  801,lt3 
butter,  bedde  considerable  quantities  of  copper  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  108,029  of  oats»  Str- 
and iron  ore,  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  lea-  bales  of  cotton,  817,145  lbs.  of  tobacco,  u^ 
ther,  and  various  manufiactures.    Two  news-  107,748  of  butter.    Number  of  pupils  '^  ^ 
papers  were  published  in  the  county.    There  public    schools,    671.      Capital,  Hontii^idin. 
were  40  churches,  and  the  public  schools  num-  rop.  15,967,  of  whom  8,185  were  daTeai  l^ 
bered  708  pupils.    Capita],  w  estminster.    Pop.  A  Jf.  co.  of  Xy.,  bordering  on  Ind.,  \xnM 
in  1850, 20,616,  of  whom  975  were  slaves.    IIL  ^  the  Ohio  river  on  the  N.,  intenected  by  ^ 
A  8.  W.  CO,  of  ya»  area  440  sq.  m.,  bordering  on  Kentucky ;  area,  about  200  sq.  m.    k  tbe  5. 
N.  C,  bounded  W.  by  New  or  Kanawha  river,  part  the  sur&ce  is  occupied  by  steep  ^'^ 
and  extending  S.  E.  to  tbe  Blue  Ridge.    The  elsewhere  the  land  is  undulating  and  ia^ 
land,  though  rough  and  hUly,  is  generally  fit  for  Most  of  the  soil  is  calcareous,  and  limestose  ^ 
cultivation  or  grazing,  and  produced  in  1850,  abundant.    The  productions  in  1850  were  3H' 
182,189  bushels  of  Indian  com,  11,578  of  wheat,  510  bushels  of  Indian  com,  12,258  of  vM 
82,847  of  oats,  2,715  tons  of  hay,  and  56,178  18,604  of  oats,  232,612  lbs.  of  tobacco,  13.^ 
lbs.  of  butter.    Horses,  cattle,  and  swine  are  of  wool,  and  8,256  of  flao:.    There  wen  I' 
raised,  and  there  are  mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  ohurcheB  in  the  county,  and  500  pupils  attest- 
lead.    Grayson  sulphur  springs,  on  New  river,  ing  public  schools.    Capital,  CarroUtoQ.  ^h 
are  much  resorted  to  in  summer.    Carroll  oo.  5,526,  of  whom  949  were  davea.    X,^Jl^f 
was  formed   from  Floyd  in  1842.     Capital,  of  Ohio,  area  860  sq.  m.,  well  watered,  feitue. 
Hillsville.    Pop.  in  1850,  5,909,  of  whom  154  and  moderately  hilly.    Hard  coal  and  iroo  ^'^ 
were  slaves.    Value  of  real  estoto  in  1856,  $4,-  the  principal  mineraK    The  agricnltnrtl  p 
282,851.    IV.  A  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  bordering  on  ducts  in  1850  were  280,981  buaheb  of  y^ 
Ala. ;   area,  572  sq.  m.    The  Chattahoochee  com,  268,755  of  wheat,  221,088  of  oats,  arc 
and  the  Tallapoosa  are  the  principal  rivers.  11,571  tons  of  hay.    Cattle  and  swine  are  e^ 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil,  which  tensively  raised,  and  coostitnte  a  eoaAifrm 
rests  chiefly  on  a  granite  foundation,  is  fertile  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitaDt&  u. 
in  many  parts  of  the  county.    One  or  two  gold  1850  there  were  71  churches,  and  9.SS0  }^ 
mines  are  worked  with  profit.    The  agricdtu-  in  the  public  schools.  Capital  CarroUtoa.  Fop- 
ral  productions  in  1850  amounted  to  1,248  bales  17,685.  XI.  A  central  co.  of  Ind.,  area  STS  *)- 
of  cotton,  816,871  bushels  of  Indian  com,  40,808  m.,  drained  by  the  Wabash  and  Tippe«*^ 
of  oats,  and  73,943  of  sweet  potetoes.    There  rivers.    The  soil  is  extremely  prodnotiva.  ^ 
were  840  pupils  attending  public  and  other  the  surface  diversified.   About  I  la  pnine  ub<; 
schools.     The  county  was   formed  in  1826.  the  remainder  being  covered  with  fo"^^: 
Capital,  CarroUton.    Pop.  in  1855,  10,526,  of  beech,  walnut^  oak,  and  nigtr  mapla   u  l^ 
whom  1,879  were  slaves.    Value  of  real  estate  the  county  produced  649,862  buaiieli  of  ^^at 
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oon,  138,871  of  wheati  58,076  of* oats,  and  4^*  else  can  we  resort  tot*'    ^^Tbe  bayoneV'  a^^ 

897  tons  of  hay.    There  were  9  churches,  and  swered  CarrolL    Some  years  before  the  com^ 

1,250  papila  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  menoement  of  open  hostilities,  Mr.  Graves,  a 

Delhi,    rop.  11,016.    All.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  111.,  member  of  parliament,  wrote  to  Mr.  Carroll  on 

area.  416  sq.  m.,  separated  from  Iowa  on  the  W.  the  subject  of  our  troubles,  ridiculed  the  idea  of 

hj  the  Mississippi  river.    The  surface  is  rolling,  om*  resistance,  and  said  that   6,000  English 

and  divided  between  prairie  lauds  and  forests,  troops  would  march  from   one  end  of  the 

The  productions  in  1850  amounted  to  186,801  continent  to  the  other.    ^^  So  they  might,"  Mr. 

bushels  of  wheat,  218,061  of  Indian  com,  74,684  Carroll  observed  in  his  reply,  '^  but  they  will  be 

of  oats,  And  100,986  lbs.  of  butter.    There  was  masters  of  the  spot  only  on  which  they  encamp. 

only  1  church,  and  the  public  schools  numbered  They  will  find  naught  bat  enemies  before  them. 

1,135  pupila.    There  are  extensive  lead  mines.  If  we  are  beaten  in  the  plains,  we  will  retreat 

CapltaL  Mount  Carroll.    Fop.  in  1855,  7,610.  to  the  mountains  and  defy  them.  Our  resources 

XIU.  A  central  co.  of  Mo.,  area  700  sq.  ul,  lying  will  increase  with  our  difficulties."    When  tea 

between  the  Missouri  river  on  the  W.  and  Grand  was  imported  into  Annapolis,  great  excitement 

river  on  the  £.    The  surface  is  somewhat  un-  was  created,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  the  owner,  waa 

even,  and  in  many  places  is  covered  with  thick  threi^tened  with  violence.    Some  of  his  friends 

forests  of  onk,  black  walnut,  and  other  trees,  called  on  Mr.  Carroll  to  protect  him,  or  use  his 

The  soil,  which  rests  on  beds  of  limestone  and  influence  to  do  so.    He  said  to  them ;  ^^  It  will 

sandstone,  is  generally  productive.    In  1850  it  not  do,  gentlemen,  to  export  the  tea  to  Europe 

yielded  811,675  bushels  of  Indian  com,  26,452  or  the  West  In^es.    Its  exportation,  contrary 

of  wheat,  34,055  of  oats,  and  289^869  lbs,  of  to-  to  the  known  regulations  of  the  convention,  is 

bacco.    There  were  9  churches  m  the  county,  an  offence  for  which  the  people  will  not  be  so 

and  321  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capi-  easily  satisfied,  and  whatever  mav  be  my  per* 

tal,  Carrollton.    Pop.  in  1856,  9,663,  of  whom  sonal  esteem  for  Mr*  Stewart,  ana  my  wisn  to 

1,248  were  slavesL  XIV.  A  central  co.  of  Iowa,  prevent  violence,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to 

drained  by  Raccoon  river,  area  about  600  sq.  protect  hini,  unless  he  consents  to  pursue  a 

m.,  with  a  healthy  climate  and  a  fertile  soil,  more  decbive  course  of  conduct.    My  advice  is, 

It  has  been  recently  erected,  and  very  little  of  that  he  set  fire  to  the  vessel  and  burn  her,  to- 

the  land  is  yet  improved.    Coal,  iron,  building  gether  wiUi  the  tea  she  contains,  to  the  water's 

stone,  and  timber  are  abundant.    Fop.  in  1856,  edge.''    Mr.  Stewart  then  appeared  and  soon 

251.  consented  to  the  proposal,  and  a  few  hours 

CARROLL,  Chabixs,  of  Carrollton,  a  patriot  afterward  the  brigantine  Peggy,  with  sails  set 

of  thQ  American  revolution,  born   at  Anna-  and  colors  flying,  was  given  to  the  flames,  to 

polls,  Md.,  Sept  20,  1737,  died  Nov.  14,  1832,  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  dense  crowd  col- 

the   last  surviving   signer  of  the  declaration  lected.    In  1775  Carroll  was  chosen  a  member 

of  independence.     His  parents  were  of  the  of  the  first  committee  of  observation  that  was 

Bomaa  Catholic  faith,  and  in  1745,  when  he  established  at  Annapolis ;  and  during  the  same 

was  8  years  old,  he  was  taken  to  the  college  of  year  he  was  elected  a  delegate  in  the  provincial 

English  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer,  where  he  remained  convention.  In  February,  1776,  he  was  appoint- 

6  years,  and  then  went  to  a  college  of  French  ed  a  commissioDer  withl)f.  Franklin  and  Judge 

Jesuits  at  Rheims.    After  2  years  he  went  to  Chase,  to  proceed  to  Canada  accompanied  by 

Boorgip  to  study  the  civil  law,  and  after  re-  the  Rev.  Jobn  Carroll,  in  order  to  induce  the 

maining  there  1  year,  spent  the  next  2  in  Paris,  inhabitants  of  that  country  to  unite  with  the 

wlience  he  repaired  to  London  and  began  the  colonies.    He  returned  ^m  Canada  in  June, 

stady  of  law  in  the  Temple.    In  1764  he  re-  1776,  and  on  the  12th  presented  their  report 

tamed  to  America,  and  in  1768  married  Mary  He  found  the  declaration  of  independence  under 

Darnell.    He  inherited  a  vast  estate,  the  last  of  discussion,  and  the  delegates  of  his  own  state, 

the  manorial  grants  of  Maryland,  and  at  the  Idaryland,  shackled  by  instructions  (given  the 

commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  December  previous,  and  against  which  he  had 

considered  the  richest  man  in  the  oolonies.  His  then  contended),  ^'  to  disavow  in  the  most 

pronerty  would  be  considered  large  now,  and  solemn  manner  all  design  in  the  colonies  of  in« 

at  toat  period,  when  such  fortunes  were  scarcely  dependence."    On  his  return  he  hastened  to 

known,  was  jprobably  little  short  of  2  millions  Annapolis,  to  resume  his  seat  and  procure,  if 

of  dollars.    He  soon  began  to  employ  his  pen  possible,  a  withdrawal  of  these  instructions. 

in  defence  of  the  colonies  against  the  chiims  of  Together  with  Judge  Chase,  he  labored  so  assid- 

the  mother  country.  In  1770-'71  he  wrote  arti-  uously,  that  on  June  28  the  instructions  were 

cles  under  the  signature  of  *^  The  First  Citizen,"  withdrawn  and  the  delegates  authorized  to  join 

against  the  right  of  the  government  to  regulate  in  a  declaration  of  independence.    On  July  4, 

fiaes  by  prockmation.    About  the  same  time,  1776,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  Congress, 

in  a  conversation  with  Judge  8amuel  Chase,  the  and  Aug.  2,  when  the  declaration  was  first 

latter  remarked,  ^^  Carroll,  we  have  the  better  signed,  he  was  ope  of  the  earliest  signers.    As 

of  our  opponents — ^we  have  completely  written  he  affixed  his  signature  to  that  immortal  com- 

them  down."  ^'And  do  you  think,"  replied  Car-  pact,  a  member  standing  near,  knowing  his 

roll,  *^  that  writing  will  setUe  the  question  be-  princely  wealth,  observed,  *^  There  go  a  few  mil- 

tween  us  ?"  *'  To  be  sure,"  replied  Chase ;  ^  what  lions ;"  and  adding,  ^*  However,  there  are  many 
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Oarrolls,  and  the  British  win  not  know  which  Uving  with  the  femilj  of  the  earl  of  AmilcL 
one  it  is,"  Mr.  GarroU  immediately  added  to  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  troaUei  behrm 
his  name,  **  of  Oarrollton,"  and  was  ever  after-  the  mother  conntiy  and  the  American  colaQM^ 
ward  known  bj  that  title.    Hr.  Oarroll  took  he  resisted  all  the  pressmg  solidtatioDaof  Lori 
his  seat  on  July  18,  and  was  soon  afterward  Arundel  and  embarked  for  his  natiye  linL 
placed  in  the  board  of  war.    In  the  latter  part  Shortly  after  his  retom,  at  the  request  of  tfaa 
of  1776,  he  was  one  of  the  committee  to  artJt  American  congress,  he  accompanied  Dr.Fmk* 
the  constitntion  of  HiEu^IancI,  and  in  December  lin^  his  consin,  Charles  Oarroll  of  Garrdlbai 
of  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  to  the  senate  and  the  Hon.  Samnel  Ohase,  on  a  political  m» 
under  the  constitntion  of  that  state.    In  1777  sion  to  Canada,  from  which  it  was  hoped  thtt 
he  was  re-appointed  a  delegate  to  Congress.   In  great  benefits  would  ensne  to  the  ooloni^ona^ 
1781  and  1786  he  was  reelected  to  the  Mary-  By  a  special  resolution  of  congre0BCharlaOi^ 
land  senate,  and  in  1788  a  senator  of  the  United  roll  was  desired  *^  to  prevail  on  Mr.  Joha  O 
States.    In  1797  he  was  sfnxa  elected  to  the  roll  to  accompany  the  committee  to  Ganadi^  to 
senate  of  Maryland,  and  in  1799  he  was  i^point-  assist  them  in  such  matters  as  thej  shall  tlunk 
ed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the  boun-  useful."    The  object  of  this  resolution,  thoo^ 
dary  lino  between  Virginia  and  Maryland.    In  not  entered  on  the  journals  of  Oongress,  is  qnto 
1810  Mr.  Carroll  retired  from  public  life,  and  evident    In  the  debates  on  the  Canada  hJIii 
devoted  his  time  to  the  management  of  his  1774,  we  are  informed  that  there  were  11^,000 
estate.    A  man  of  cultivated  mind,  captivat-  Catholics,  and  only  860  Protestanta,  within  tbe 
ing  manners,  liberal  and  philanthropic  in  all  government  of  the  Quebec  province.   In  orde 
his  views,  and   proverbially  hospitable,   his  to  fully  estimate  the  deticacy  of  Hr.  Oairoiri 
society  was   eagerly   sought   by  those   who  position,  it  should  be  remembered  tbatvbcB 
resided  near  him,  or  in  the  heighboring  city  his  services  were  requested  by  Congress,  sobii 
of  Baltimore;  while  those  who  came  from  a  hope  still  remained  in  the  coloniea  of  albil   1 
distance  with  any  proper  introduction,  met  recondliation  with  the  king.   OnApril2,17T(, 
always  the  warmest  welcome.     On  July  4,  thecommisslonersleft  thecity  ofhewYoriiiD 
1821,  the  fact  that  only  4  of  the  signers  of  a  sloop  for  Albany,  bnt  did  not  reach  Mo&treil 
the  declaration  of  independence  were  still  liv-  till  the  29th.    As  is  well  known,  the  minoa 
ing,  was  noticed  in  many  of  the  newspapers,  failed,  and  leaving  Messrs.  Chase  and  CarroQrf 
Of  these,  William  Floyd,  of  New  York,  died  80  CarroUton,  Mr.  John  Canoll  returned  boM 
days  afterward.    The  demise  of  John  Adams  with  Dr.  Franklin.     The  friendship  fonoed 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  on  July  4^  1826,  left  between  these  2  eminent  men  during  this  joo- 
Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton  the  last  surviv-  nev  was  of  lasting  character.    After  the  estib' 
ing  signer.    In  the  performance  of  their  obse-  lishment  of  peacoi  the  Roman  Catholic  der^ 
quies,  funeral  honors  odng  paid  them  in  Balti*  of  the  United  States  petitioned  the  pope  far  tbt 
more  as  in  many  other  cities,  Mr.  Carroll  was  establishment  of  a  hierarchy  in  this  ooootiTftt 
chief  mourner.     On  July  4,  1828,  after  he  preference  to  remaining  under  the  saperinten^ 
had  passed  the  patriarchal  age  of  90  years,  enoe  of  that  in  F^nglAni^^  and  it  was  at  Be 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  specta-  Franklin^s  instance,  then  residing  at  Paasy,  tli^ 
tors  and  attended  by  t>ne  of  the  most  imposing  Mr.  Carroll  was  iappointed  vicar-genoal  it 
civic  processions  ever  seen  in  the  United  States.  1786,  when  he  fixed  his  abode  in  Baltimore,  b 
he  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  Baltimore  and  1789  he  was  apoointed  the  first  Catholid^iflixf 
Ohio  railroad.    He  was  yet  spared  for  several  of  the  U.  S.,  and  went  to  England  to  be  coon- 
years  longer,  and  died  in  the  96th  year  of  his  crated.    He  assumed  the  title  of  biahop  of  Bal* 
age.  timore,  and  a  few  years  b^ore  bis  death  ^m 

CARROLL,  JoRK,  an  emment  prelate  of  the  created  archbishop. 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  the  first  arch-        CARRON,  a  small  river  in  Scotland,  U  n- 

bishopof  the  U.S.,  bom  at  Upper  Marlborough,  long,  ririne  between  the  MUis  of  Forth  at^ 

Md.,  in  1735,  died  Dec  8, 1815,  was  educated  Clyde,  and  flo¥ring  into  the  frith  of  Fortk 

in  the  college  of  St.  Omer,  and  the  college  of  about  8  m.  K.  of  f  alkirk.    About  the  mMt 

Li^ge,  where  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  after  of  its  course  stand  2  earthen  mounds  of  consu* 

surrendering  his  patrimonial  estate  to  his  bro-  erable  height,  called  the  hills  of  Dnnipace.  I> 

ther,  became  a  member  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  made  in  oqb* 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  that  society  in  France  memoration  of  peace  between  the  Komaas  aoa 

in  1762,  he  acted  as  the  secretary  of  the  dis-  the  Caledonians^  Uieir  name  coming  from  ^«%> 

persed  fathers,  in  their  remonstrance  with  the  hill,  and  paxy  peace.    They  may  be  merely  ba^ 

coturt  of  France  respecting  the  temporal  inter-  rows,  however.    Not  far  below  them  staoosth^ 

ests  of  the  order.    He  then  went  to  England,  old  Roman  bridge,  suppoeed  to  be  the  soeoen 

and  was  selected  by  Lord  Stourton,  a  Catholic  a  conference  between  William  Wallace  and  Boi^ 

nobleman,  to  accompany  his  son  as  his  tutor  in  ert  Bruce.    About  ^  mile  from  the  '^'^ 

the  tour  of  Europe.    During  ^is  Journey  he  near  FaUrirk,  is  the  battle-ground  where  tba 

wrote,  for  the  use  of  his  pupu,  a  concise  history  English  defeated  Wallace  in  1298.    Dariog  tba 

of  England.    On  his  return  to  the  contineut  in  5th  oenturr,  many  battles  between  the  Bo* 

1778,  he  accepted  for  a  short  time  a  professor-  mans  and  me  Scots  and  Picts  were  foo^t  near 

ship  at  Brugesi  and  afterward  retired  to£ngUm.d,  this  river.    The  Carton  was  the  boandaira 
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the  Roman  empire,  the  wall  of  Antoninns  ran-  fied  by  the  2  contending  sqnadrons  on  Lakes 
nlng  close  to  and  parallel  with  it  for  seyeral  Erie  and  Ontario,  daring  the  Anglo-American 
niilea.    The  villago  of  Oarron,  on  its  banks,  is  war  of  1812-*14.    The  American  vessels  had 
known  for  its  la^  iron  fonndery,  established  lone  gona,  while  the  British  were  mainly  armed 
in  1760.  witib  carronades.    The  Americans  manoanvred 
OARROK,  Gut  ToraBAiiiT  Jvuzk,  a  French  so  as  to  l»ep  just  ont  of  range  of  the  British 
abbe,  bom  at  Bennes,  Feb.  28,  1760,  died  carronades,  while  their  own  long  gons  told 
Mardi  15,  1821,  in  Paris.    Haying  taken  holy  heavily  on  the  hulls  and  rigging  of  their  op- 
crders  at  an  early  age,  he  distinguished  himself  ponents.    In  consequence  of  these  defects,  ear- 
by  his  active  philantiiropy  in  establishing,  in  ronades  have  now  become  almost  obsolete, 
his  native  town,  cotton  factories,  where  he  pro-  On  shore  they  are  used  by  the  British,  now 
Tided  work  for  the  poor.    On  the  outbreak  of  and  then,  on  Uie  flanks  of  bastions  and  in  case* 
the  revolution  he  was  transported  to  Jersey,  mates,  where  but  a  short  extent  of  <Utch  is  to 
There  he  established  schools  for  young  ex-  be  flanked  by  grape  principally.    The  Frendi 
lies  from  France,  a  Oatliolio  chapel,  and  chart-  navy  possesses  a  carronade  with  trunnions  (car' 
table  institutions.    In  1796,  through  the  assist-  ranade  d  tafiriUoTu) ;  but  this  is  in  reality  a 
anoe  of  the  government  and  several  noblemen,  powerful  gun. 

he  ipunded  a  college  for  his  young  countrymen,  CABBOT  (datieut  earota^  Toum.),  a  member 

a  female  school,  and  2  hospitals  for  emigrant  of  the   natural  order  umbelliferm^  or  parsley 

invaUds.    In  1814  he  returned  to  France  as  family.    It  is  a  biennial,  bearing  seeds  on  stems 

poor  as  he  left  it,  and,  with  the  patronage  of  2  to  2^  feet  high,  in  clusters  called  umbels.    It 

Louis  XVin.,  founded  the  Marie  Th^r^  insti-  may  be  seen  growing  in  its  wild  state  in  pas- 

tnte  for  the  education  of  orphans.    He  wrote  tures,  where  it  is  a  great  pest.    The  tap  root  of 

several  books  for  the  instruction  of  Ohristian  the  domesticated  carrot  is  raised  from  seeds 

youth.  sown  in  cultivated  ground,  and  has  long  been 

OARRONADE,  a  short  piece  of  iron  ord*  used  in  soups  and  stews,  and  is  a  favorite  in 

nance,  first  constructed  at  the  Oarron  foundery,  Germany  and  France.    It  is  a  promoter  of  good 

Scotland,  In  1779,  for  the  use  of  the  British  diction,  and  is  especially  valued  as  a  substan- 

navy,  and  first  employed  agidnst  the  United  tial  food  for  horses  and  other  stock.    Batter  of 

States.     The  carronades  have  no  trunnions,  but  an  excellent  quality  and  bright  color  can  be 

a  loop  under  the  middle  of  the  piece,  by  which  made  by  feeding  a  peck  of  carrots  morning  and 

they  are  fastened  to  tihe  caxria^.    The  bore  night  to  each  milch  cow.    They  can  be  grown 

has  a  chamber,  and  the  muzzle  is  scooped  out  at  the  rate  of  500  to  1,500  bushels  per  acre, 

like  a  cap.    They  are  very  short  and  light,  there  and  properly  managed  at  a  cost  of  15  to  20 

being  about  60  or  70  lbs.  of  the  gun  to  1  lb.  of  cents  per  bo^el.    In  England  they  are  rated  at 

tbo  weight  of  the  solid  shot,  the  length  varying  10  to  28  tons,  worth  £1  sterling  per  ton  at  least 

from  7  to  8  calibres.    The  charge,  consequently.  In  our  markets  they  bring  $1  to  $1  50  per 

cannot  but  be  weak,  and  ranges  from  fV  to  |  barrel  of  2^  bushels;  in  bulk  for  feeding,  about 

the  weight  of  the  shot. — Oarronades,  on  their  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel.    Soil  not  capable  of 

first  introduction,  found  great  favor  with  naval  producing  500  bushels  per  acre  should  never  be 

men.    Their  lightness  and  insignificant  recoil  used  for  carrots.    The  best  soil  is  a  deep  diy 

allowed  great  numbers  of  them  to  be  placed  loam,  rich  from  previous   manuring.      The 

on  board  the  small  men-of-war  of  those  times,  carrot  germinates  slowly,  reqiuring  about  8 

Their  ranges  appetfed  proportionably  great,  weeks  before  it  appears  above  ground.    This 

which  was  caused :  1,  by  a  reduced  windage,  slow  growth  allows  the  weeds  time  to  start,  and 

and,  2.  by  their  great  angle  of  dispart,  arising  makes  culture  more  expensive.    To  avoid  this 

from  the  thickness  of  metal  around  the  breedi,  difficulty,  it  has  been  the  practice  with  many  to 

and  the  shortness  of  the  gun;  and  the  great  drill  radishes,  mustard,  or  oats  with  them,  to 

weight  of  metal  projected  by  them  rendered  mark  the  row  at  an  early  period  so  as  to  allow 

them  at  dose  quarters  very  formidable.    They  the  spaces  between  the  rows  to  be  cleaned,  even 

were  adopted  in  the  XT.  8.  service  about  1800.  before  the  plants  are  up.    Some  growers  phice 

It  wasi,  however,  soon  discovered  that  this  kind  the  seed  in  a  bag,  bury  it  in  the  earth  until  it 

of  cannon  coula  not  compete  with  longer  and  begins  to  swell  and  viow  signs  of  sprouting, 

heavier  guns,  throwing  their  projectiles  with  full  when  it  is  rolled  in  plaster  and  planted.    The 

charge  and  at  low  elevations,  'nius,  it  has  been  amount  of  seed  required  is  2^  to  4  lbs.  per  acre, 

aaoertained  that  the  common  long  guns  of  the  depending  on  nearness  of  drills ;  if  radishes  are 

British  service  have  at  2°  elevation,  and  the  sown  with  tiiem,  an  equal  bulk  will  be  required. 

shell  gans  at  8°,  the  same  range  as  the  car-  Early  carrots  for  house  use  are  sown  as  soon  as 

ronades  of  corresponding  calibre  at  5**  (viz.,  the  soil  is  fit  to  receive  the  seed ;  '*  early  horn** 

aboQt  1,200  yards).     And,  as  Ihe  chance  of  is  the  best  variety.    Field  carrots  do  better, 

hitting  decreases  as  the  elevation  increases,  the  sown  ftxnn  Kay  10  to  June  10.    The  large  Al- 

nae  of  carronades  beyond  1,200  yards  and  an  tringham,  white  ^Igian,  and  long  Orange,  are 

eloTation  of  5^  is  completely  out  of  the  ques-  the  choicest  varieties.     The  latter  does  not 

Hon  ;  whereas,  long  guns  may  with  connder-  yield  as  much  as  the  others,  but  is  of  finer  qual- 

able  effect  be  used  at  ranges  up  to  a  mile,  and  ity.    The  white  Belgian  carrot  gives  the  least 

er«ii  2,000  yards.    This  was  stnkingly  exempli-  trouble  in  field  culture.    In  England,  carrots  are 
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best  grown  on  ridges,  btit  in  onr  wann  dimate  The  pkee  appointed  for  the  oanooaelB  wasBa^ 

fiat  cnlture  is  to  be  preferred.    In  gardens  they  ronnded  with  an  amphitheatre  for  thekdies 

are  sown  in  drills  15  to  20  inches  asnnder,  and  and  principal  spectators,  and  some  eTc&t  in 

ooltivated  by  hand.     In  the  field  they  aija  &bleor  history  was  selected  for  allegoricgiRp' 

planted  from  24  to  80  inches  apart,  grown  more  resentation.    The  carrousels  given  at  Puis  ia 

thickly  in  the  drill,  and  tilled  by  horse  power,  the  ooortof  theLonvrein  1606,  represeatedtiM 

The  land  is  deeply  plonghed,  subsoiled,  smoothly  4  elements,  fire,  air,  eurth,  and  water,  tod  ik 

harrowed  and  rolled.    The  seed  is  so wn  from  a  oaraliers  were  attir^  in  the  cbaracten  of  nuadi, 

drill  barrow  at  a  depth  of  ^  to  }  of  an  inch,  firans.  Mercury,  Neptune,  Oi^heoB,  &c.  Under 

Some  drilling  machines  sow  a  special  manure  Louis  XIV.  a  carrousel  was  celelvated  in  tbe 

with  the  seed,  which  is  advantageous  in  giving  Tuileries,  in  which  4  nations  were  represe&tei 

the  plants  an  early  start.    Should  any  manure  The  king  himself  took  conmiand  of  theRomui, 

be  required,  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  solu-  and  the  Persians,  Turks,  and  Muaoovites  wm 

ble  special  manures,  made  with  regard  to  the  commanded  by  the  noblest  lords.   Bqnadnm 

wants  of  the  plant  and  the  deficiencies  of  the  were  formed,  and  various  exercises  and  eon- 

soil    The  best  Peruvian  gnano,  mixed  wfUi  bats  succeeded.    The   combatants  sometiiDei 

many  times  its  bulk  of  muck  or  charcoal  dust,  broke  lances  with  each  other,  but  more  freqiuDl' 

will  answer  a  good  purposei  if  ploughed  in  the  ly  against  a  wooden  figure, 
soil  before  planting;  800  lbs.  to  600  lbs.  per        0 ARSON,  Chbistophsb,  popularly knovn a 

acre  will  be  required  for  a  good  dressing.    Solu*  Ejt  Oabson,  an  American  mountaineer,  \a^ 

ble  superphosphate  of  lime,  with  about  i  its  per,  and  guide,  bom  in    Hadison  oo^  £;. 

weight  of  guano,  probably  forms  one  of  the  Deo,  24, 1809.    While  yet  an  infant  his  faDU? 

best  general  manures  for  carrots.    Ten  bushels  emigrated  to  what  is  now  Howard  co^  Ma  il 

of  common  salt  per  acre  will  add  to  its  value:  15  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  ssddla; 

and  on  most  soils  25  or  50  bushels  of  unleachea  with  whom  he  continued  2  years,  when  ba 

wood  ashes  dressed  over  the  surfaoe  separately  joined  a  hunting  expedition.    The  next  8  jms 

from  and  after  the  other  manures,  so  that  they  of  his  life  were  paafied  as  a  trapper,  which  jw* 

will  not  come  in  immediate  contact  with  the  suit  he  relinquished  on  receiving  the  Aitpoiotr 

ashes,  will  increase  the  yield.  After-culture  con-  ment  of  hunter  to  Bent^s  fort,  where  he  Cjoatis* 

sists  in  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  with  Knox's  ned  for  8  years  more.     At  tbe  expirato  d 

horse-hoe  or  root-deaner,  or  other  similar  in*  this  time,  he  made  a  abort  vbitto  hisiimiijt 

strument,  which  cuts  dose  to  the  plant,  and  and  on  his  return  chanced  to  meet  CoL,  tha 

demolishes  all  weeds  in  spaces  between  the  Lieut  Fremont^  by  whom  he  was  eogaged  tf 

rows.    In  November  the  crop  is  lifted,  by  run-  guide  in  hb  subsequent  explorations.   IfilS^T 

ning  a  subsoil  lifter  dose  to  a  row  of  carrots  Oarson  was  sent  to  Washington  as  beuvof 

atfiill  depth,  say  10  to  20  inches;  this  will  despatches,  and  received  an  anpointment  tf 

loosen  the  whole  soil,  and  the  roots  may  be  Heutenant  in  the  rifle  corps  of  the  U.  8.  armj. 

readily  pulled,  the  tops  removed  with  a  knife,  In  1858  he  drove  6,500  aheep  to  Celiformi 

fed  to  the  cattle,  or  left  on  the  ground  to  be  difficult  but  suoceesfnl  nndertakiDs,  and  on  b 

ploughed  under  for  manure,  while  the  roots  are  return  to  Taos  was  appointed  Lnoian  agect  it 

stored  in  a  cool  cellar,  where  an  even  tempera-  New  Mexico. 

ture  just  above  freezing  is  maintained ;  or  they       OABSTAIRS,  William,  a  Scottieb  divia^ 

may  be  pitted  in  long  narrow  piles  in  the  field,  bom  in  1649,  died  in  1715.    He  was  edoow 

covered  with  2  or  8  inches  of  long  rye  straw  at  Edinburgh  and  Utredxt|  and  de?otod  \aar 

and  several  inches  in  depth  of  euth,  leaving  self  warmly  to  tbe  prince  of  Orange,  fie  ^ 

straw  chimneys  to  ventilate  the  pits.    When  minister  of  an  English  church  at  Ley de&;b^ 

fed  to  cattle,  they  should  be  washed  in  clean  returning  home,  he  took  offenoe  at  tbeccwi 

water,  and  cut  in  thin  'slices,  and  given  alone  of  the  Episcopal  party,  through  whose  inflB«(K< 

or  with  other  food.     The  meal  for  fiittening  he  was  arrested,  after  which  ne  retired  egtifi^ 

cattle  should  be  sprinkled  over  carrots,  if  rapid  Holland.    He  was  lnt>aght  back  on  achar^« 

improvement  is  desired.  having  been  accessory  to  the  Bye  Hooae  put 

CARROUSEL,  a  chariot  race,  or  a  magni-  and  put  to  the  torture.    Hewasdiamisstd,viv 

ficeut  entertainment  given  by  princes  or  o&er  the  king^s  pardon,  and  again  went  to  Uv 

great  personages,  who  appeared  clothed  and  land,  where  he  rose  still  higher  in  favor  vitb 

armed  in  the   manner  of  ancient  cavaliers,  the  prince.    He  oontributed  much,  as  ^^ 

Tertullian  ascribes  their  invention  to  the  god*  William's  diaplatn,  to  the  establiahmeDt  of  »* 

dess  Oirce,  and  says  that  they  were  instituted  Presbyterian  government  in  Scotland.   Diu^ 

in  honor  of  the  sun,  and  consisted  at  first  only  the  reign  of  Anne  he  still  retained  his  ehtpvA* 

of  chariot  races  ;  whence  the  name  has  been  cy.    In  1704  he  became  profeawr  of  dirii^" 

derived  from  the  Latin  ccmtum  «?/«,  the  chariot  Edinburgh,  and  was  4  ttmea  moderator  a  tv 

of  the  sun.    Oarrousels  were  common  among  general  aasembly. 
the  Gothi^  Moors,  and  Italiay,  and  were  Intro-       CABSTENS,    Asmub    Jakob,  a  0^ 
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ibr  jMioting,  but  after  Mb  mother's  death  waa  bmy.    In  1732  he  vaa  agahi  strongly  suspected 
pkoed  in  a  mercantile  house.    After  quitting  of  being  ooncerned  in  the  bishop^s  conspiracy, 
his  master,  he  went  to  Oopenhagen,  wnere  he  A  reward  of  £1,000  was  offered  for  his  appre- 
strng^ed  on  for  7  years,  supportmg  himself  by  hension,  but  he  escaped  into  France  and  remain- 
portarait-painting,  at  the  same  time  working  at  ed  there  for  a  number  of  years  under  the  as- 
a  large  htstorioed  picture  on  the  ''Death  of  snmed  name  of  Phillips,  until  Queen  Caroline 
iBsdi jlos."  He  went  to  Italy  after  finishing  this  obtained  permission  for  rum  to  return  to  £ng- 
work,  then  lived  at  Lnbeck  for  6  years,  toiling  land.    In  1744  he  again  gave  umbrage  to  the 
on  in  obscurity,  when  he  was  introduced  by  the  government  and  was  arrested  in  consequence  of 
poet  OverbeoK  to  a  wealthy  patron,  by  whose  some  apprehensions  from  the  pretender,  but 
aid  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  the  merit  of  his  soon  discharged. — ^His  principal  works  eonsist 
''Fall  of  the  Angels,"  a  oolbesal  picture,  con-  of  the  chief  materials  for  an  English  edition 
taining  over  200  fignras,  g^ned  him  a  professor-  of  De  Thou  and  Bigault,  in  7  vols.;  a  "Life 
ship  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts.    Two  years'  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormond,"  and  a  ''History 
labor  m  Berlin  enabled  him  to  accomplish  hia  of  England."    The  latter  was  published  by  sub- 
cherished  wish  to  go  to  Borne,  and  study  tbe  Bcrlption.    A  note  in  the  1st  volume  stating  that 
works  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Baphael.    His  best  some  person  had  been  healed  of  the  king's  evil  by 
works  were  designs  in  aquarelle,  and  painting  the  touch  of  the  pretender  impaired  the  popular- 
in  fresco;  he  rarely  painted  in  oil.    His  car-  ily  of  the  work.     Mr.  Carte,  however,  prose- 
toons  at  Weimar  have  been  engraVed  by  MnUer.  cnted  his  undertaking  with  undiminished  zeal. 
Homer,  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  and  Dante  snp-  but  did  not  live  to  complete  the  4th  volame, 
plied  lum  with  his  best  subjects;  and  among  whidi  fu>peared  in  1755.    It  was  to  have  been 
the  painters  who  endeavored  to  infuse  a  olassio  carried  aown  to  the  restoration,  but  does  not 
spirit  into  the  fine  arts  of  the  18th  century,  he  go  beyond  the  year  1654. 
holds  a  prominent  position.  CARTE-BLANCHE    (Fr.   white   card),   a 
OARTAQO,  a  town  of  Costa  Bica,  Central  bluik  paper  with  a  signature,  and  sometimes  a 
America,  stands  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  seal,  at  tne  bottom,  introsted  to  a  person  to  be 
and  on  the  base  of  the  volcano  of  Cartage.    It  filled  up  at  his  disoretion.    The  term  is  gener- 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  Costa  Bica  and  a  ally  used  in  the  sense  of  unconditional  power 
place  of  commercial  importance,  but  in  both  re-  given  to  a  person  to  act  as  he  judges  best, 
spects  it  has  given  way  to  the  present  capital,  CABTEL,  a  writing  or  agreement  between 
San  Joe^.    In  1841  it  was  almost  enturely  mined  hostile  powers  for  some  mutual  advantage,  such 
by  an  earthquake,  which  destroyed  nearly  8,000  as  the  exchange  of  prisoners.    In  France  and 
houaea  and  7  out  of  the  8  churches.    The  popu-  Italy  it  also  means  a  challenge  or  letter  of  defi- 
lation,  once  very  numerous,  is  supposed  to  have  ance,  but  in  England  and  America  this  sense  is 
dwindled  down  to  6,000,  and  by  some  author-  obsolete. — ^A  cartel  ship  is  a  vessel  used  in  ex- 
itiea  even  to  8,000.  ohanging  prisoners  or  carrying  proposals  to  an 

OARTAQO,  a  town,  pop,  6,600,  on  the  Vie-    enemy. 

ga,  in  the  state  of  Oauoa,  New  Granada.    It  CABTEB.    I.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  border- 
has  broad  straight  streets,  a  spacious  square,  a  ing  on  K.  C. ;  area  estimated  at  850  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
cathedral,  2  parish  churches,  and  a  good  school  in  1850,  6,296,  of  whom  858  were  slaves.     It 
The  climate  is  dry  and  healthy,  but  very  hot  occupies  some  of  the  highest  ground  in  the  state. 
The  aogar-oane  is  cultivated  with  advantage  in  A  range  called  Iron  mountaia,  covered  with 
the  vicinity ;  the  surrounding  hills  oontain  ni-  timber  and  rich  in  mines  of  iron,  extends  along 
tre,  and  minerals  of  various  kinds  are  found  in  its  south-eastern  border.    Watauga  river  and 
abundance.  Cattle,  live  pigs,  fruits,  coffee,  cocoa,  other  streams  supply  the  county  with  excellent 
and  tobacoo  are  the  pnncipal  articles  of  trade,  water-power,  which  is  extensively  employed  in 
CARTE,  Thohas,  an  English  achohir,  bom  iron  works.    The  valleys  are  highly  productive, 
near  Olifton,  Warwickshire,  April,  1686,  died  and  the  harvest  in  1850  amounted  to  178,541 
near  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  April  1, 1754.— He  bnshehi  of  Indian  com,  UyZ5l  of  oats,  19,807 
fltadiedat  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  received  holy  of  wheat,  and  76,656  lbs.  of  butter.    Capital, 
orders,  and  was  appointed  reader  of  the  Abbey  Elizabethtown.     II.  A  N.  K  co.  of  Ky. ;  area 
ehorch  at  Batlu    A  sermon  which  he  preached  about  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 6,241,  of  whom 
in  Jaxu  1714^  in  which  he  endeavored  to  vindi-  257  were  ^ves,  separated  from  Virginia  on 
oate  Oharlea  L  with  regud  to  the  Irish  rebel-  the  E.  by  Big  Sandy  river.    The  surface  is 
lion,  engaged  him  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  hilly  and  broken.    The  soil  near  the  rivers  la 
Chandler  and  led  to  his  first  publication,  entitled  tolerably  fertile,  but  in  other  places  unfit  for 
*^  The  Irish  Massaore  set  in  a  Clear  light"   On  cultivation.    The  mineral  wealth  of  the  county, 
the  aooessionofGeorge  I.  he  declined  taking  the  however,  is  considerable,  iron  ore  and  stone 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  therefore  relinquished  coal  being  found  among  the  hills  in  great  quan- 
hia  ecdeaastical  office.    In  1715  he  was  sns-  titles.    The  agricultural  productions  in  1850 
peeled  of  being  implicated  in  the  rebellion,  and  were  279,777  bushels  of  Indian  oorn,  86,409  of 
was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  the  house  of  oats,  and  15,674  lbs.  of  wool.     There  were  4 
the  Rev.  Hr.  Badger  at  ColeahilL   Having  offioi-  churches,    and    696   pupils   attending   public 
ated  as  oorate  in  that  town  for  a  short  time,  he  schools.    There  are  salt  springs  of  some  value 
became  aecretaty  to  the  funona  Bishop  Atter-  near  Sandy  river,  and  the  grazing  lands  main* 


among  tho  most  valuable  coatributions  to  its  Carteret,    A  description  of  his  ^^J*?  JL 

transactions.    From  1835  to  1840  he  was  a  given  \>y  Dr.  Hawkesworth  in  the  introdocaoa 

member  of   tlio   legislature,   8  years    in  the  to  his  narrative  of  Oapt  Cook's  first  rojig* 
house  and  2  in  the  senate.    As  chairman  of  the       GABIES,  Dxs.    See  DsscABin* 
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tain  numbers  of  cattle.    Organized  in  1838,  and  committee  on  education  he  originated  seTenl 

named  in  honor  of  William  G.  Carter,  a  mem-  important  measures.    Among  these  was  ood 

ber  of  the  state  senate.    Capital,  Grayson.  granting  aid  to  the  American  institute  of  in- 

CARTER,  Elizabeth,  an  English  authoress,  struction ;  another  '*  providing  for  the  better 
bom  at  Deal,  in  Kent,  Dec.  16, 1717,  died  in  instruction  of  youth  employed  in  mftnafadur* 
London,  Feb.  19,  1806.  She  translated  Epic-  ing  establishments,"  a  measure  of  great  visdom 
tetus,  and  also  wrote  some  poems,  and  num-  and  foresight;  a  biU  for  the  appointment  of  a 
bers  44  and  100  of  the  "  Rambler,"  Her  poet-  superintendent  of  common  schools,  and  anothfr 
ic  works  exhibit  much  tenderness,  simplicity  of  for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  the  pro- 
sentiment,  and  expressive  sweetness.  She  was  fessional  education  of  teachers.  In  1B3T  be 
never  married.  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  secure  the  appro- 

CARTER,  James  Gordon,  an  American  edu-  priation  of  one-haff  the  XJ.  S.  surplus  revenue 
cationist,  born  at  Leominister,  Mass.,  Sept.  7,  falling  to  the  state  for  the  maintenance  of  seo- 
1795,  died  at  Chicago,  111.,  July  22, 1849.  Having  inaries  for  tho  education  of  teachers,  but  later 
by  his  own  exertions  fitted  himself  for  college,  in  the  same  session  a  bill  drafted  by  him,  estab- 
he  entered  at  Harvard  in  1816,  in  the  same  lishing  the  board  of   education,  p&ssed  both       ^ 
class  with  the  celebrated  mathematical  writer  houses.    Gov.  Everett  appointed  Mr.  Carta 
Warren  Colburn ;  it  was  during  their  college  the  first  member  of  the  board.                           j 
course  that  Colburn  projected  the  little  work  CARTER,  Nathaniel  H.,  an  American  «•       | 
which  has  attained  such  an  important  position  thor,  bom  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Sept.  17, 1787, 
in  American  education,  the  "First  Lessons  in  died  in  Marseilles,  Jan.  3,  1830.    He  was  edu- 
Arithmetic,"  and  its  leading  features  were  all  cated  at  Exeter  academy  and  Dartmouth  col- 
discussed  with  Carter  and  arranged  before  they  lege,  and  in  1811,  after  graduating,  became  a 
graduated.    Mr.  Carter  took  his  degree  in  1820,  teacher  at  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  and  subsequently 
and  immediately  devoted  his  attention  to  teach-  at  Portland,  Me.    In  1817  he  was  elected  pre- 
ing  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  in  which  employment  fessor  of  languages  in  the  university  created  at 
he  continued  except  for  a  short  interval  until  Dartmouth  by  the  state  legislature.   This  iD- 
1830.    In  1823  he  contributed  to  the  "Boston  stitution  was  soon  broken  up  by  a  decision  of 
Patriot "  a  series  of  essays  on  education,  which  the  supreme  court,  when  he  removed  to  Ne* 
were  subsequently  published  in  a  collected  form,  York,  and  became  editor  of  the  "Statesman,^ 
under  tho  title  of  **  Carter's  Essays  on  Popular  a  political  newspaper  of  that  city.    In  ISia 
Education."    In  1824  he  followed  these   by  he  was  engaged  by  a  gentleman  of  Kew  York 
"Letters  to  the  Hon.  William  Prescott,  LL.D.,  to  accompany  his  son  on  a  visit  to  Europe.  He 
on  tho  Free  Schools  of  New  England,  with  Re-  wrote  home  letters  descriptive  of  his  travcla  to 
marks  on  tlio  Principles  of  Instruction."    In  the  the  "  Statesman,"  which  on  his  return  wff« 
essays,  ho  first  developed  the  idea  of  a  seminary  collected  and  published  in  2  vols.  Sva   Be 
for  teacliers,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  called,, a  passed  the  winter  of  1828  in  Cuba;  the  nej 
normal  school.     There  is  no  reason  to  believe  year  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  Marseillea, «» 
that  Mr.  Carter  knew  of  the  existence  of  such  died  soon  after  his  arrivaL 
schools  in  Prussia,  though,  in  fact,  they  had  ex-  CARTERET,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  Ixjr- 
isted  there  for  some  years.    In  1824  he  went  to  dering  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pamlico  sound ;  artij 
Boston  and  took  charge  of  the  "  U.  S.  Review,"  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,803,  of  whom  1,^ 
which  had  at  tlAt  time  been  united  with  the  were  slaves.    Several  long,  narrow  isba^  oft 
"Literary  Gazette."    In  1827  he  presented  a  one  of  which  is  Cape  Lookout,  partiallj-Kp" 
memorial  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  arate  it  from  the  sea,  and  Newport  river  Sort 
praying  for  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  semi-  through  it.    Tho  surface  is  level,  and  mnchw* 
nary  for  teachers  with  a  model  school  attached,  is  occupied  by  swamps  and  pine  forests.  In  1850 
The  proposition  was  not  adopted,  but  the  town  this  county  produced  40,225  bush,  of  Indian  wj 
of  Lancaster  appropriated  a  portion  of  land  and  54,760  of  sweet  potatoes,  2721  tons  of  bay,  *' 
the  use  of  an  academy  building  to  the  purpose,  bs.  of  flax,  8,940  lbs.  of  rice,  3,846  lbs.  of  v-ooj 
and  Mr.  C.  purchased  several  dwelling-houses  759  lbs.  of  beeswax  and  honey.    There  were* 
for  the  accommodation  of  his  teachers  and  pu-  sawmills,  12  tar  and  turpentine  mannfoctona^ 
nils,  procured  assistants,  and  opened  his  school,  and  the  capital  investea  in  manufactures  J* 
In  a  few  months  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  $44,400.    The  number  of  churches  was  7.  I* 
his  project  as  a  public  enterprise,  and  confine  county  was  formed  in  1729,  and  named  in  hon* 
himself  to  the  reception  of  pupils  into  his  own  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  one  of  the  proprietort 
house,  many  of  whom  afterward  became  success-  of  the  land.    Capital,  Beaufort, 
ful  teachers  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere.    In  CARTERET,  Philip,  an  English  navW 
1830he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Ameri-  was  in  the  expedition  commanded  ^^  t[^ 
can  institute  of  instruction,  of  which  he  was  for  in  1766,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  tho  otm 
many  years  an  active  member  and  oflBcer.    His  seas.    He  discovered  Queen  Charlotte  s  isi^ 
lectures  before  that  body  in  1830  and  1881  are  and  other  isles,  2  of  which  he  called  Gower»°* 
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« 
GARTESIANS,  the  name  given  to  those  obtains  for  the  Romans  an  the  piiyileges  wluch 
diilosophere  who   adhere   to  the  ejstem  of  sheherself  possesses,  and,  in  return,  the  Romans 
I>e9eartes.  are  prohibited  from  entering  any  port  on  the 
CARTHAGE,  the  Carthago  of  the  Romans,  African  ooast,  £.  of  the  said  promontory,  which 
Kapxn^p  of  the  Greeks ;  Carthada  in  the  Pn-  forms  the  eastern  bonndsjcy  of  the  gtdf  of  Car- 
nio  tongue,  signifying  ''new  city,"  in  oontradis-  thage;  the  object  of  which  prohibition  seems 
tioction  to  the  old  or  parent  city  of  TVre,  found-  to  have  been  to  exclude  them  from  the  rich 
ed  according  to  the  legend  by  Dido,  a  Phoenician  country  on  the  shores  of  the  lesser  Syrtis,  and 
princess,  878  B.  C.    Of  the  early  history,  first  to  predude  them  from  the  direct  ei^oyment  of 
settlement,  and  chronology  of  Carthage,  beyond  the  lucrative  trade  with  Egypt,  of  which  Oar- 
tbe  fact  that  the  original  colonists  were  Phosni-  thage  chose  to  retain  the  monopoly.— ^f  Oar- 
cians  from  Tyre,  comparatively  speaking^  noth-  thi^  from  herself;  less  is  known  than  of  any 
ing  is  known.    To  judge  by  analogy,  Carthage  other  nation  of  antiquity.    She  has  left  no  liter- 
was  a  considerably  older,  as  she  was  at  a  very  ature,  no  monuments,  no  traces  of  her  people 
remote  period  a  far  more  important,  city  than  or  her  language,  with  tiie  exception  of  a  few  in- 
Rome.     It  is  said  by  Herodotus  that  Hamil-  scriptions  on  coins,  and  a  few  verses  in  one  of 
car,  kin^  or  chief  magistrate  of  Carthage,  a  the  comedies  of  Plautus.     Even  among  the 
Carthaginian  by  his  father's,  but  a  Syracusan  writers  of  the  nations  with  whom  she  carried 
by  his  mother^s  blood,  accoiding  to  an  agree-  on  commercial  business,  and  with  whom  she 
ment  with  Xerxes,  attacked  Grdon  and  Theron,  waged  wars,  the  notices  of  her  polity,  of  her 
the  Greek  leaders  in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  population,  of  her  religion,  her  manners,  or  her 
an  army  consisting  of  80  myriads,  or  800,000,  language,  are  few  and  far  between.    Although 
of  Africans,  Iberiani^  ligurians,  Heli^cians,  the  waters  of  every  sea  were  white  with  her 
Sardinians,  and  Corsicans,  on  the  day  of  the  sails,  the  shores  of  every  land,  hospitable  or  in- 
battle  of  Salamis,  480  B.  0.    Now  Herodotus  horoitable,  civilized  or  savage,  were  planted 
was  4  years  of  age  at  the  time  when  the  bat-  witn  her  colonies  or  frequented  by  her  man- 
tle was  delivered ;  and,  as  the  Carthaginians  ners^  no  rdic  of  her  laws,  her  kngnam,  or 
were  constantly  on  the  stage  during  his  whole  her  blood  appears  to  linger  upon  earth,     n  ere 
lifetime,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  would  have  it  not   for  the  wars  which  terminated  her 
described  them  as  bringing  forces  into  the  existence  not  merely  as  a  nation,  but  as  an  ex- 
field  which  they  could  not  have  brought    At  isting  race  or  people,  we  should  scarcely  be 
this  period,  then,  Carthage  was  suoposed,  by  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  city,  the  inhabitants 
a  contemporary  writer,  to  be  capable  of  tran-  of  which  had  visited  the  Western  isles,  the 
sporting  an  army  of  800,000  men  to  the  island  Canaries  and  the  Cape  de  Yerds ;  had  braved,  if 
of  Sicily,  where  she  notoriously  had  colonies  ^ey  had  not  crossed,  the  waters  of  the  terrible 
and  carried  on  wars,  at  a  time  when  Rome  Atlantic;  and  had  excavated  the  rocks  of  Corn- 
was  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  existence  against  wall  with  their  prodigious  tin  mines.    Even  of 
Yeii,  a  city  within  12  m.  distance  of  her  capi-  the  Carthaginians  in  their  wars,  we  know  less 
tol ;  when  she  had  not  a  territory  of  80  m.  as  a  people  than  of  any  other  which  effected 
in  circumference,  whidi  she  could  call  her  own ;  such  wonders,  and  fill  such  a  space  in  history 
not  a  war  ^p  anoat,  for  above  2  centuries  af-  by  their  arms*    It  is,  in  a  word,  by  the  names 
terward ;  not  a  name  that  had  been  entitled  to  and  the  deeds  of  her  generals^  several  of  whom 
any  consideration,  nor  a  vestige  of  political  im-  were  among  the  greatest  of  antiquity,  not  by 
portanoe,  bevond  the  re^ons  lyinff  mimediately  the  constitution,  the  composition,  or  the  charao* 
about  the  Tiber.    That  Carthage  then  had  ships  ter  of  her  armiek  that  we  know  her.    Throng 
mad  commerce  is  evident,  from  the  existence  of  Aristotle  and  Poly  bins,  we  have  learned  a  litUe 
a  conunerdal  treaty,  bearing  date  of  the  year  of  her  political  system  and  her  government^  a 
of  the  Ist  consuls,  preserved  by  Polybius,  which  litUe  of  her  religion.    Of  her  civic  customs^  her 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  of  the  social  habits,  her  domestic  institutions,  her 
most  ancient,  documents  of  Uiat  character  on  amusements,  her  industry,  with  the  exception 
record.     By  this  treaty,  which  Polybius  (iiL  of  some  few  hints  in  relation  to  her  navigation, 
22,26)  translated  from  the  original  brazen  ta«  her  commerce,  and  her  agriculture,  we  are 
bles  then  existing  in  the  capitol,  among  the  ar-  totally  ignorant;  posterity  has  preserved  no 
chives  of  the  ssdiles,  the  language  being  so  ob-  record.     Whether  she   had  a  literature,  we 
aolete  that^  in  some  parts,  even  the  more  learned  know  not;  whether,  even,  her  own  citizens 
among  the  Romans  could  only  guess  at  the  served  at  sJl  as  private  soldiers  in  her  armies, 
meaning,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Carthaginians  as  private  mariners  in  her  fleets,  is  little  cer* 
shall  make  no  conquests  and  build  no  forts  on  tain.    Ko  writer,  ancient  or  modem,  has  so 
the  Latin  coast,  even  on  those  parts  of  it  which  concisely  and  ably  brought  tc^ther  what  is 
are  free ;  that  the  Romans  may  trade  freely  known  of  the  great*  commercial  republic  of 
"With  Carthage  herself,  and  the  Libyan  ooas^  antiquity,  as  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  *^  History  of 
-vrestwardof  the  Hermaan  or  Beautiful  promon-  Rome,^'  and  from  the  friiit  of  his  researches 
lory,  now  Cape  Bon,  and  with  the  island  of  most  of  what  follows  is  selected.     *^In  the 
Sardinia,  and  that  on  terms  of  particular  com-  middle,*^  he  says,  ^*of  the  4th  centmy  B.  C, 
xnercial  advantage.    "With  Sicilv  and  the  inde-  the  Carthaginians  possessed  the  northern  coast 
pendent  Phoenician  allied  colonies  Carthage  of  Africa|from  the  middle  of  the  greater  Syr- 
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tis  to  the  pillars  of  Hercnles,  a  conntrf  reach-  cannot  now  be  ascertdned;  batitiflolevftit 

ing  from  long.  19^  E.  to  6^  W.,  and  a  length  of  they  were  reduced  to  a  oonditioannulBrtoUut 

coast  which  Poljbiiis  reckoned  at  above  16,000  of  Roman  provinoefl^  subject  to  a  despotie  nde, 

stadia.   But,  unUke  the  compactness  and  organ-  to  severe  taxation— 4t  amounted  to  00  peroest 

ization  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  on  the  produce  of  the  soil  during  the  fint  Pmic 

this  long  line  of  ooast  was,  for  the  most  part,  war — ^and  to  conscription  for  seryice  in  the  Cu^ 

onlj  so  far  under  the  dominion  of  the  Oartha-  thaginian  armies.    Another  point  of  eimikritf 

ginians,  that  they  possessed  a  chain  of  commer^  between  the  condition  of  the  domain  of  Qu- 

del  establi^ments  along  its  whole  extent,  and,  thage  in  Africa,  and  that  of  the  Anglo-lndim 

with  the  usual  ascendency  of  civilized  men  over  empire,  was  the  numerous  race  of  half-c«lei 

barbarians,  had  obliged  the  native  inhabitants  sprung  fh)m  the  intermarriage  of  tbe  Bettin 

of  the  country,  wheSier  cultivators  of  the  soil  with   the  native   won^en,   known  as  libf- 

or  wandering   tribes^  to   acknowledge  their  Phosnicians,  or  Afro-PhcBnioians.    It  emu 

superiority.    But  in  that  part  where  the  coast  be  determined  whether  these  half-casta  nm 

runs   nearly  N.  and  S.   from  tbe  HermsBan  to  Oarthage  an  element  of  power  or  of  & 

headland  or  Cape  Bon,  to  the  lesser  8yrtis,  cord  and  weakness.     It  seems,  bowBTer,  tbii 

they  had  occupied  the  country  more  completelv.  it  was   a  usual  practice  of  the  mother  dty 

This  was  one  of  the  richest  tracts  to  be  found;  to  send  ont  colonies  of  these  half-breeda  to  the 

and  here  the  Carthaginians  had  planted  their  Atlantic  coasts  of  Africa,  and  prob&l^j  of 

towns  thiokly,  and  had  covered  the  open  conn-  8pain  also,  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  It 

try  with  their  farms  and  villas.    This  was  their  appears,  indeed,  if  the  Greek  vereioQ  of  iht 

frcptotictf,  the  immediate  domain  of  Oarthage,  Periplus  of  Hanno  may  be  trusted,  that  the 

where  firesh  settlements  were  continually  miKle  drcumnavigatory  voyage  so  named  was  onde^ 

as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citizens;  settle-  taken  mainly  for  the  settling  of  80,000 of th« 

ments  prosperous,  indeed,  and  wealtby,  but  Afro-Phoenicians  on  the  African  coast  &  of  tbi 

politically  aependent,  as  was  always  the  case  straits  of  Gibraltar.    So  early  as  tbe  7th  Mh 

m  the  ancient  world;  insomuch  that  the  term  tury  B.  C,  the  trade  of  Carthage  b^ganiritii 

frvptoiicoc,  which  in  its  origin  expressed  no  more  the  Spanish  seaports,  especially  with  Tarteni 

than  ^  men  who  dwelt  not  in,  but  round  about  or  Tarshish,  situated  on  an  island  lying  betweei 

a  city,'  came  to  signify  a  particular  political  the  2  mouths  of  the  Gnadalq[uivir,  one  of  which 

relation,  theirs,  namely,  who  enjoyed  x>ersonal  is  now  dry,  a  few  leagues  to  the  northward  ef 

freedom,  but  had  no  share  in  the  government  Oadiz.    And  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  oeotoiy 

of  their  country.    Distinct  fh>m  these  settle-  of  Rome,  corresponding  to  the  beginning  of  thft 

ments  of  tbe  Carthaginians  themselves  were  4th  B.  C,  the  whole  ooast  of  Spain,  both  Atlu* 

the  sister  cities  of  Carthage,  founded  immedi-  tic  and  Mediterranean,  was  fall  of  GarthBguiin 

ately,  like  herself,  by  the  Phosnicians  of  T^re  trading  ports  and  settlements,  but  they  wen 

and  Sidon,  although  her  fortunes  had  afterward  mostly  of  small  size,  and  Uttle  if  any  politiol 

BO  outgrown  theirs.    Among  these  Phoenician  importance.    Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  both, 

colonies  were  Utica,  more  famous  in  Roman  likewise^  absolutely  aubject  to  Carthage,  wU)» 

than  in  Carthaginian  history ;  Adrumetum ;  the  on  the  shores  of  Sicily  she  had  also  stroog  fcitr 

2  cities  known  by  the  name  of  Leptis,  situated  resses,  trading  posts,  seaports,  and  dodprfs 

the  one  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  great  for  the  use  of  their  military  marine.  And  fm 

Syrtis,  and  the  other  on  the  coast,  between  the  the  natives  of  all  these  countries,  as  well  it 

lesser  Syrtis  and  the  Hermsean  headland;  and  mercenaries  from  Giiul,  Liguria,  and  the  co^ 

Hippo,  a  name  so  closely  connected  in  our  minds  of  the  Adriatic,  were  recruited  the  hrge  v 

with  the  piety  and  energy  of  its  great  bishop,  An-  effective  armies  by  which  the  CarthagiBUii 

gustine.  These  were  the  allies  of  Carthage,  and  maintained  the  quiet  of  their  provinces,  lodfl 

some  of  them  were  again  at  the  head  of  a  small  the  same  time  pushed  their  foreign  oonqoei^ 

confederacy  of  states,  who  looked  up  to  them  though  at  times  the  safety  and  even  the  ^ 

for  protection,  as  they  in  their  turn  looked  up  ence  of  the  state  was  threatened  and  eoofi- 

to  Carthage.    They  enjoyed  their  own  laws,  gered  by  the  revolt  of  these  terrible  and  hipl7 

and  were  independent  in  their  domestic  gov-  disciplined  eendotHeri. — The  political  c^**^^ 

ernment;  but  in  their  foreign  relations  they  tion  of  Carthage  is  said  to  have  resembled  tw 

found,  in  common  with  all  tiie  weaker  states  of  Sparta,  in  that  it  combined  the  demeodot 

of  the  ancient  world,  that  alliance  with  a  great-  monarchy,  of  uistocraoy,  and  of  democra^* 

er  power  ended  sooner  or  later  in  subjection.''  But  it  is  diflScult  to  ascertain  exactly  how  wl 

— ^In  the  beginning  the  Phoenician  settlers  of  were  combined,  or  which  predominated,  od^ 

Africa  occupied  their  forts  and  domains  by  ing  the  greater  period  of  her  existeaee.  J>^ 

sufferance,  and  paid  tribute  to  the  natives,  as  ing  her  struggle  with  Borne,  the  ^'^^^'^j^ 

an  admission  that  theyndid  not  own  the  soiL  element  preva&ed,  and  it  appears  to  hare  bed 

Subsequently,  like  the  Etiropeans  in  India,  the  an  aristocracy  of  the  very  worst  sort,  an  «f» 

settlers  became  sovereigns.    The  natives  were  tocracy  namely  in  great  part  of  ooDiiDe«» 

driven  back  from  the  coasts  and  confined  to  wealth,  not  of  birth;  alAough  there  ws^^ 

the  interior.    They  became  mere  tillers  of  the  certain  extent,  a  hereditary  nobility  which  Jf 

soil,  but  whether  as  owners,  or  merely  as  ten-  niahed  the  2  chief  magistrates,  who  tn^r^ 

ants,  occupants,  and  oultivators  of  the  land,  ly  called  kings  and  flofietos  whoibnoed  cm^ 
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naDj  tbe  sapreme  and  nearly  despotieal  execn-  time  explorations.    Of  their  arcMtectnre,  their 
MrOf  as  well  as  being  leaders  in  war,  bat  were  arts,  we  have  neither  a  relio  nor  a  record.    Of 
reduced    by    sacc^ye    nsnrpations    of  the  their  religion  we  know  from  Scriptare  and  from 
nobility  to  fanctdons  and  powers  not  differing  more  recent  history,  that  it  was  a  cruel  and  bloody 
esaeptially  from  those  of  the  doges  of  Venice,  superstition.    They  worshipped  on  high  places. 
Then  there  was  a  general  assembly,  which  and  they  had  sacred  groves,  as  well  as  idols^ 
was  as  numerous,  probably,  as  the  Roman  which  were  held  in  pc^cular  abomination  by 
senate,  and    represented    the   aristocracy  in  the  true  followers  and  subjects  of  the  Jewisn 
general,  from  which  great  assembly  was  se-  theocracy,  and  which  were  yet  constantly  owned 
lected  a  council  of  100  life  members,  who  as  gods,  frequented  and  worshipped  by  the 
were  chosen,  not  by  the  assembly  itself,  but  backsliders,  both  ofthe  princes  and  of  the  people 
by  committees  of  6,  'vvhich  were  close  cor-  of  Israel;  asingular  proof,  if  proof  were  needed, 
porations,  filling  np  their  own  vacancies,  the  of  the  close  connection,  both  in  race  and  Ian- 
members  of  which  were  also  all  members  both  guage,  as  well  as  in  social  habits  and  modes  of 
of  the  council  of  100  and  of  the  great  assembly,  uiought,  between  the  children  of  Israel  and  the 
It  appears,  ftirther,  that  the  multiplication  of  PhcBuicians,  whether  of  Syria  or  of  Africa,  who 
offices  in  the  same  hands  was  apart  of  the  sys-  called  themselves  EencLaninif  which  we  render 
tern  at  Oarthage,  as  it  was  at  Venice^  and  that  Oanaanites,  so  late  as  to  the  time  of  St.  Augus- 
the  soffetes — a  term  identical  with  the  Hebrew  tine,  and  so  far  from  the  place  where  the  name 
word  which  is  rendered  Mudges'  in  the  Scrip-  first  obtained  as  Hippo  B^us,  to  the  westward 
tures — as  well  as  the  other  principal  magis-  of  the  site  of  Oarthage.    Their  principal  god 
trates,  bought  their  dignities,  whether  by  the  was  Baal,  Belsamen,  or  the  ancient  one,  Moloch, 
purchase  of  votes  or  by  the  payment  of  en-  as  he  was  called  by  the  Jewish  rabbinical  writ- 
trance  fees  it  is  not  stated,  in  such  a  manner  ers,  who  was  considered  by  the   Greeks  aa 
that  high  office  was  inaccessible  except  to  the  identical  with  JLpoms  or  Saturn,  and  who,  in 
rich  alone.    So  long  as  the  suffetes  and  the  process  of  time,  became  in  some  features  assim- 
councO  were  agreed,  it  seems  that  the  power  ilated  to  Apollo.    He  was  evidently  the  fire- 
of  the  commons  was  exceedingly  small;  they  god  or  sun-god,  and  to  him  were  offered  the 
had  neither  originating  powers  nor  judicial  human  sacrifices,  of  children  more  especially, 
functions;  yet,  as  ample  provi^on  was  made  who  were  placed  on  the  extended  palms  ofthe 
for  the  poorer  classes,  and  as  the  surplus  popu-  metallic  statue,  whence  they  rolled  into  a  fiery 
latioQ  was  always  disposed  of,  profitably  and  frmaaoe.    To  the  sun-god  was  associated  a  fe- 
advantageously  to  themselves,  by  a  system  of  male  deity,  expressive,  it  is  believed,  of  the 
colonisation  at  the  government  expense,  the  productive  power  ofnature  under  the  generative 
lower  orders  remained  for  many  centuries  per-  power  of  the  sun,  worshipped  as  the  queen  of 
fectly  satisfied  and  contented  with  the  const!-  heaven,  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte,  who  is  identical 
tation  of  their  country,  until  a  very  late  period  with  the  Venus  Mylitta  of  Babylon,  the  Av^Us 
of  history,  when  the  progress  of  her  democracy,  of  Armenia,  and  the  Venus  Urania  of  Cyprus, 
which  was  indisputably  on  the  increase,  was  of  whose  rites  the  sexual  lusts  were  as  distinct 
bronght  to  a  sudden  dose  by  the  destruction  a  feature,  as  was  the  fiery  death  the  head  and 
of  the  city  of  Carthage,  and  the  extirpation  of  front  of  those  of  the  male  deity.    In  Africa  the 
the  Carthaginian  people.    It  is  said  by  Polybl-  worship  of  Ammon  seems  to  have  been  associ- 
ns,  that,  during  her  wars  with  Rome,  the  con-  ated  with  that  of  Baal  and  of  the  sacred  ele- 
stitation  of  the  city  became  more  and  more  phant ;  while  that  of  Melkarth,  the  Punic  Her- 
democratiG,  and  he  ascribes  the  ultimate  vie-  cnles,  was  celebrated  by  the  lighting  of  yearly 
tory  of  Rome,  in  some  measure,  to  their  stable  funeral  pyres,  and  the  release  of  an  eagle,  typi- 
and    conservative  aristocratic   government.—  cal  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  legendary  phoenix 
^  The  language  of  Phosnioia,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  renewing  himself  from  his  own  ashes.    The 
^^  was  a  cognate  tongue  with  the  Hebrew ;  if  it  offering  of  human  sacrifices  extended  bo  far  to 
were  not,  as  is  held  by  Gesenius  and  others  of  the  westward  as  to  Cadiz,  where  there  existed 
the  beet  authorities,  identical  with  the  earliest  a  temple  and  statue  of  Baal-Saturn,  under  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  varying  from  Roman  dominion ;  and  continued  so  late  as  to 
it  no  more  than  does  the  dialect  of  the  later  the  times  of  the  Koman  emperors,  more  than 
Hebrew  writers.    It  is  evident,  however,  from  one  of  whom  published  edicts  in  vain,  prohib- 
the  fjBLCt  that  the  Carthaginian  tongue  seems  to  itory  of  these  barbarous  immolations.'' — ^The 
have  been  nowhere  stumed  by  the  inhabitants  first  period  of  the  history  of  Carthage  extends 
of  the  nations  with  whom  they  had  treaties  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Syracuse,  from 
constant  commercial  intercourse,  even  amons  the  commencement  of  the  city,  whenever  that 
the  most  learned  men  and  the  most  distinguished  occurred,  nominally  B.C.  878  to  480;  during 
scholars,  that  it  could  have  contuned  little  or  which  time  she  had  conquered  her  African  em- 
nothing  worthy  of  preservation.    Had  there  pire,  Sardinia  and  the  a^acent  isles;  waged  wars 
been  more  either  of  wisdom  or  of  art  embodied  with  MasHilia  and  the  Etrurians,  on  commer- 
in  whatever  works  they  had,  we  should  have  cial  grounds;  prosecuted  her  voyages  of  disco v- 
had  more  translations^  known  to  us  at  least  by  ery,  traffic,  and  colonization  aloiig  the  coasts  of 
report,  than  those  of  Mago's  book  on  agricul-  Spdn,  far  out  into  the  Atlantic ;  established 
tore,  andof  afew  cironnmavigatioDa  andsoari-  trading  interooorse  with  the  Soilly  isles  and 
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parts  of  the  British  ooast ;  and,  as  some  helieyai  stored  order  to  Sioilr,  and  eeiilMed  lolh 

pnshed  her  adventures  so  far  as  to  the  inhospi-  parties  in  possesion  of  the  territories  each  bdd 

table  shores  of  the  Baltic,  where  she  is  reported  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.   Alter  hii 

to  have  collected  amber  at  the  month  of  the  death,  the  Carthaginians  increased  their  pooei^ 

river  Rbodam.  Of  this  period  we  know  nothing  sions  and  power  in  Sicily,  and  established  them- 

from  records,  either  of  her  own  or  her  contem-  selves  las  actnal  masters  and  sovereigns  of  thi 

poraries,  and  can  jadge  onljr  hy  her  condition,  Balearic  isles,  Corsica,  Sardiiua,  and  tbelipi- 

the  state  of  her  trade  and  resources,  and  the  ex-  rian  islands,  thus  girding  the  whole  Bomu 

tent  of  her  dominions  at  the  time  when  we  first  seaboard  with  a  belt  of  insular  fortresBes.  Thu 

have  any  authentic  information  of  her  greatness,  far,  however,  all  was  peace  and  amity  betweea 

which  is  to  be  found  in  the  commercial  treaty  the  two  great  republics  of  antiqoity.  In  fiA^ 

with  Rome  alluded  to  above,  passed  in  the  year  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Asculoin,  win 

609  B.  0.  Thirty  years  after  Uiis  date  commences  Rome  was  in  considerable  straits,  owing  to  the 

the  2d,  and  by  far  the  most  splendid  period  of  prolonged  occupation  of  Italy  by  Tjnlm,  kiag 

Carthaginian  history.  It  opens  with  their  efforts  of  Epirus,  and  to  his  continual  saccesses,  &  Cv- 

to  conquer  and  attach  to  their  empire  tiie  great,  tha^nian  fleet  of  120  ships  of  war  appeand  off 

rich,  and  fertile  island  of  Sicily,  and  closes  265  Ostia,  and  offered  assistance  against  the  Gruk, 

B.  C,  with  the  outbreaking  of  the  first  Punic  who  was  in  some  sort  regarded  as  a  codubm 

war.    The  Syracusan  war  was  waged  long  and  enemy  of  both  republics ;  and  although  the  odcr 

with  various  success.    In  the  simultaneous  at-  was  declined,  the  commander  acted  in  gooi 

tempt  of  the  Persians  on  the  Hellenic,  and  the  faith  toward  the  Romans,  asasting  them  k 

Carthaginians  on  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  the  latter  their  siege  of  Rhegiam,  and  in  other  enter^riM 

were  defeated  at  Himera,  by  Gelon,  tvrant  or  the  end  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  SicilJc 

king  of  Syracuse,  with  nearly  as  mucn  loss  as  Greeks  from  lending  their  aid  to  the  lii^d 

was  their  ally,  Xerxes,  at  Ssiamis.    As  a  con-  Epirus  and  his  allies,  the  Greek  states  of  Itiij. 

dition  of  peace  they  were  compelled  to  renounce  The  retreat  of  Pyrrhus,  in  the  year  275  Ed 

human  sacrifices  in  t^eir  Sicilian  trading  posts  left  the  Romans  almost  undisputed  masters  d 

and  settlements.    In  the  war  with  Hiero,  Ge-  Italy,  and  the  course  of  the  next  10  jesrs  rts* 

Ion's  successor,  they  conquered  and  held  in  oc-  dered  them  absolutely  so.    In  the  mean  tioK, 

cupation  the  cities  of  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Ag-  Carthage  had  become  yet  more  ioflaen^  is 

rigentum.    With  Dionysius  they  were  for  a  Sicily,  and  was  bent  on  converting  inficoot 

short  time  at  peace,  and  then  employed  them-  and  ascendency  into  empire  and  po6S6fic& 

selves  in  consolidating  their  former  conquests  The  little  str^t  of  Messina  now  alone  dinw 

on  the  island,  which  were  now  very  rich  and  the  possessions  and  separated  the  armed  forctf 

strong,    consisting   of  well-fortified   seaports,  of  tne  two  poweriiil,  ambitious,  encroichisg 

fortresses,  dockyards,  naval  stations,  and  garri-  and  already,  it  is  probable,  half-Jealous  Et^ 

sons,  backed  by  considerable  territonai  domains  Each,  it  is  clear,  already  aimed  at  sopremscvii 

of  great  productiveness  and  wealth.    After  tho  Europe..    Greece  was  already  falling  if  she  1*1 

re&stablishment  of  republicanism  in  the  Greek  not  fallen,  into  decrepitude,  and  could  no  loo^ 

bitiesbyTimoleon,the  Carthaginians  were  almost  pretend,  through  want  of  concert  and  w^ 

invariably  unfortunate;  but,  during  the  tyranny  action,  to  any  considerable  power  beyond  itf 

of  that  singularly  able  adventurer,  AgaUiocles^  own  limits.    The  Greek  Egyptian  empire  of  tbi 

the  war  was  pressed  with  so  much  vigor  by  Ptolemies,  which  was  entirely  isolated  from  ttf 

them,  on  his  attempting,  after  the  policy  of  mother  country,  and  jwhioh  had  long  bon 

Dionysius,  to  drive  them  out  of  the  island,  that  Carthage  by  means  of  her  commercisl  esa^ 

he  was  defeated,  reduced  to  all  but  extremity,  on  the  tidings  of  the  victory  of  Rome  om  the 

and  besieged  in  his  capital  of  Syracuse,  when,  Greek  arms  of  Pyrrhus,  thought  it  adTisi^it 

by  a  masterly  stroke,  which  doubtless  suggested  to  seek  intercourse  and  alliance  with  the  ^^ 

the  similar  enterprise  of  Scipio,  he  broke  out  young  republic  of  the  west    In  a  ▼^'^^ 

of  the  beleaguered  city  with  a  portion  of  his  had  made  herself  known  and  respected  bejou 

army,  and  carried  the  war  into  Africa.    There  her  own  shores,  and  the  contest  between  £5 

he  overran  the  open  country,  took  200  towns-^  and  Carthage  was  inevitable.  It  arose,  s^^ 

for  Carthage  had  no  fortified  places  to  delay  an  have  been  expected,  with  the  invocatios  u 

invading  army^,  and  no  native  peasantry  or  Roman  aid  by  the  Mamertines,  belonging  to  fl 

agricultural  citizens  of  whom  she  could  make  a  Italian  city  of  Sicily,  against  the  Carthagini^ 

le^  en  massdj  with  which  to  protect  her  soil —  which  being  gladly  rendered,  as  by  a  ^1^ 

anoL  although  he  was  twice  personally  called  seeking  pretext  of  war,  gave  birth  to  the&m 

back  to  Sicily  to  quell  mutinies  and  restore  or-  Punic  war,  which  broke  out  265  B.  C^  ^^?!^ 

der  in  his  home  dominions,  actually  maintained  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  ^®  ^ 

himself  4  entire  years  on  African  soil,  at  the  period  of  Carthaginian  history.  ^^^7^ 

gates  of  Carthag^e,  which  he  reduced  to  at  least  i6r  more  than  22  years.    It  was  "v^*^^^^ 

equal  distress  witix  that  of  Rome  during  the  the   exception   of  one   invasioii,  ^X.rf? 

similar,  but  far  more  brilliant  invasion  of  Han-  Regnlus,  of  Carthaginian  territory,  whjcbiO 

nibaL    At  length  his  fortune  turned,  his  armies  the  outset  successfbl,  terminated  in  oisister.  ot 

in  Africa  were  obliged  to  surrender,  and  in  the  feat,  and  the  capture  of  the  Roman  ^'^'^ 

year  806  B.  C.  he  concluded  a  peace  which  re-  either  on  the  island  of  Sicily  or  on  the  ws^ 
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of  the  Mediterranean.    On  the  latter,  at  first,  gether  they  contain  the  history  of  the  most 
the  Romans  suffered  bloody  defeats  and  mar-  marvellous  contest  that  ever  was  maintained 
itime  duasters,  and  reverses,  in  a  word,  saffi*  between  the  genius  of  a  single  indi vidua],  almost 
dent  to  daunt  the  hardiest  and  most  persever*  unassisted  by  his  government,  and  the  resources, 
ing  of  mankind.    StiU  they  persevered,  and  al-  perseverance,  and  magnanimous  constancy  of 
though,  when  the  war  broke  out,  they  had  not  a  great  nation.    It  is  hard  to  say  which  is 
a  single  ship  of  war,  a  single  mariner,  or  an  of-  most  to  be  admired,  the  unrivalled  strategetio 
ficer  who  had  seen  sea  service^  in  the  end  ob-  and  political  genius,  the  firm  tenacity,  wondrous 
tained  the    mastery  of    the    Mediterranean,  skill,  and  deep  wisdom  of  Hannibal,  or  the  indom- 
cmahed  the  last  fieet  which  the  Oarthaffinians  itable  persistency,  unhesitating  devotion,  and 
coold  raise,  in  a  terrible  conflict  off  the  iauind  of  iron  will  of  Rome.    The  2d  runic  war  waa 
Favignana,  at  the  W.  angle  of  Sicilv,  and  granted  concluded  201  B.  0.,  by  the  virtual  subjection 
the  peace  which  their  enemy  sued  for,  on  condi-  of  Oarthage.  An  interval  of  52  years  foUowed, 
tion  that  the  Carthaginians  should  evacuate  Sici-  during  which  Rome  constantly  and  steadily 
ly  and  all  the  isles  thenoe  to  the  Italian  coast^  pursued  her  course  of  aggrandizement,  by  tlie 
release  all  Roman  prisoners  without  exchange  wars  against  Philip,  Antiochus,  and  Perseus^  by 
or  ransom,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  at  which  she  subjugated  Greece,  and  gained  vast 
the  price  of  8,200  Euboic  talents,  or  $8,337,8iS8,  oriental  lustre  and  ascendency,  whUe,  incited  by 
within  the  space  of  the  10  years  next  ensuing,  the  unrelenting  hatred  of  Oato  the  censor,  she 
The  victory  was  decisive,  but  the  efforts  it  hwl  encouraged  her  friends  and  allies  to  commit 
cost  Rome  were  prodigious.    The  census  of  the  aggressions  on  Carthage;  until  at  length,  pro- 
Roman  citizens,  in  those  22  years,  had  sunk  Yokedbeyondthelimitsof  endurance,  Uiat  city, 
from  297,797,  to  251,222  men  capable  of  bear-  in  despur,  took  up  arms  to  repel  unendurable 
ing  arms,  while  the  decrease  among  the  Latin  insult  and  provocation,  forgetful  or  regardless  of 
and  Italian  allies  must  have  been  at  least  equally  the  clause  in  the  late  treaty  which  forbade 
great;  and  such  was  the  exhaustion  of  silver  them  to  take  up  arms  on  any  pretext,  or  against 
and  the  depreciation  of  brass,  that  the  Roman  any  nation  whatsoever,  without  consent  of  the 
as  of  copper,  from  a  full  pound  weight  at  the  Romans.  After  this,  treacherously  and  dishon- 
beginning  of  the  war,  was  reduced  to  2  ounces  estly,  the  Romans,  as  the  price  of  peace,  extorted 
hedore  the  end  of  it.    Twenty-two  years  of  from  them  all  their  remaining  ships  of  war, 
peace  elapaed  before  the  commencement  of  the  all  their  arras,  military  engines  and  supplies, 
2d  Punic  war ;  and  during  the  interval,  although  compelled  them  to  give  800  hostages,  and  then 
they  had  lost  Sardinia,  of  which  the  Romana,  commanded  them,  as  the  only  alternative  by 
by  no  means  to  their  credit,  made  themselves  which  to  escape  destruction,  to  abandon  their 
maaters,  taking  advantage  of  a  mutiny  of  the  city  and   seashore   position,  and  to   remove 
Carthaginian  mercenaries,  Carthage  had  more  10  m.  inland.    War  was  instantly  declared, 
than  repaired  all  her  losses,  by  the  conquest  and  and  for  8  years  the  unarmed,  almost  defence- 
colonization  of  the  vast  and  rich  Spanish  penin-  less  citizens  of  Rome's  great  rival  maintained 
sulfl,  with  its  virgin  gold  mines,  and  its  bold  and  a  warfare  of  despair.    At  the  end  of  that 
harily  population,  furnishing  the  best  infantry  roace,  a    second    Scipio,  the  son  of  Paulua 
in  the  world,  and  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  ^milius,  the  conoueror  of  Perseus,  adopted  by 
men  whence  to  recruit  the  armies  of  the  repub-  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  took  the 
lie     When  2  countries  are  eonally  desirous  of  city  by  storm,  and  destroyed  it,  razing  it  to  the 
war,  small  pretext  suffices.    But  it  was  espe-  ground,  passing  the  ploughshare  over  its  site, 
cisilly  the  policy  of  the  Barcas,  whose  genius  and  sowing  salt  in  the  furrows,  the  emblem  of 
hkd  conquered  the  whole  of  Spain  in  the  last  barrenness  and  annihilation.    The  city  was  28 
17  years,  and.  in  the  next,  nearly  conquered  m.  in  circumference;  the  inhabitants  fought 
Rome  also,  to  oring  on  a  war  with  that  country  from  street  to  street,  while  the  houses  burned 
at  all  hazards ;  and  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Ham-  over  their  heads,  during  17  days,  until  65,000 
iicar,  obedient  to  the  idea  to  which  he  had  been  persons,  the  whole  of  the  survivors  of  a  nation, 
dedicated  by  his  father  in  hb  childhood,  and  were  shut  up  in  the  ancient  citadel  called  Byrsa, 
trained  np  with  it  foremost  in  his  mind  to  man-  where  they  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  were 
hood,  easily  forced  what  he  desired,  by  lay-  all  sold  into  slavery.  Hasdrubal  only,  the  com- 
ing  siege  to  Saguntum,  an  allied  city  of  the  mander,  with  his  wife,  children,  and  900  Roman 
Romana  on  the  seacoast,  now  Murviedro,  and  deserters,  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  .^2scu- 
by  crosai  ng  the  Ebro  contrary  to  protest^ if  not  to  lapius,  with  the  determination  to  defend  them- 
treaty.  The  passage  of  Hannibal  across  the  Alps,  selves  to  the  last,  and  die  under  the  ruins  of  the 
the  rictories  of  the  Ticinus,  the  Trebia,  Thra-  last  Punic  edifice.    The  heart  of  the  leader 
syznene,  and  Cannaa,  the  defeat  on  the  Metanrus  failed  him,  and  while  his  wife  and  all  his  fol- 
and    the  death  of  Hasdrubal,  the  10  Itidian  lowers  met  the  death  from  which  he  meanly 
campaigns,  the  simultaneous  victories  of  the  shrank,  he  surrendered  himself  to  be  led  in  tn- 
Koman  arms  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  the  transfer  umph,  and  to  die  by  the  hands  of  the  Roman  car* 
of  the  war  to  Africa  by  the  elder  Scipio  Africa-  nifex  in  the  TuUianum.  Long  afterward,  Csosar 
nna,  the  defeat  at  Zama,  and  the  total  submission,  planted  a  small  colony  on  the  ruias  of  Carthage ; 
sabjcction,  and  disarming  of  Carriage,  are  the  and  Augustus,  his  succcessor,  built  a  city,  of  the 
principal  incidents  of  tiie  2d  Punic  war.  Alto-  same  name,  at  a  small  distanooi  in  order  to 

vou  ir. — 32 
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EYoid  the  impreoations  which  it  was  the  habit  of  vaUeys  of  the  <hLncA  and  Ifagdakitt^  irith  ik 

^e  Romans  to  invoke  on  the  rebnilders  of  any  latter  of  which  rivers  Carthageoa  is  eoimectad 

city  destroyed  by  their  arms.    This  pbioe  at-  by  canal,  viz^  sngar,  cotton,  coffe«,  tobieeo, 

tained  some  eminence;  it  was  conquered  by  hides,  q>ecie,  bullion,  dEO^amoimted to t&00,000 

Genserio,  from  the  Romans,  A.  D.  489,  and  in  1852 ;  and  all  the  importa,  which  consist  d 

continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  African  empire  iron,  steel,  copper,  hardware,  chinawe,  m- 

of  the  Vandals  for  about  a  century,  when  it  Winery,  tea,  pimento,  brandy,  rice,  saijar,  to- 

was  conquered  by  Beliearius  in  584.    It  was  ooa,  coffee,  wax,  dye-wood,  &&,  to  $2,000,000. 

finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  caliphate  Oarthagena  was  founded  by  Pedro  do  Hertdii 

of  Abd  el  Melek,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  in  1588,  pillaged  several  times  by  Dirtte8,t^ 

century,  and  no  vestiges  of  it  remain  except  the  by  Sir  Francu  Drake  in  1586,  by  tee  Fraeli  h 

ruins  of  an  aquednct|  and  a  fragment  of  the  1697,  and  besie|;ed  nnsaooesBftdly  bjtheEa;- 

western  walls,  at  about  12  m.  from  Tunis.  lish  in  1741.    It  was  the  firrt  town  thaiiii»> 

OARTHAGENA,  or  Oabtaobna.  a  province  clared  for  independence,  and  during  thevn 

of  New  Granada,  South  America,  Dounded  N.  that  followed,  often  changed  hand& 
W.  and  W.  by  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  gulf       OARTHAGENA,  or  Oabt^oiha  (aoc  (k- 

of  Darien,  N.  E.  by  the  province  of  Savanilla,  £.  thoffo  Kata^  New  Carthage),  a  seaport  town  tf 

by  the  rivers  San  Jorge  and  Magdalena,  S.  by  Spain,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  niimii 

the  province  of  Antioquia;  pop.  in  1861, 108,-  the  province  of  Murcia;  lat  87"  86'  N.,  loot 

788.    In  the  N.  the  surface  is  low  and  partly  O""  66'  W. ;  pop.  including  suburbs  in  1652,  U- 

covered  with  salt-water  pools.    The  S.  part  Is  503.    It  is  built  at  the  head  of  a  deep,  vek- 

mountainous  and  thickly  wooded,  but  has  many  sheltered  harbor,  flanked  by  steep  hilb,  defeoil> 

fertile  valleys,  in  which  are  produced  rice,  In-  ed  by  works  at  its  mouth,  and  formlDg  (xni 

dlan  com,  cotton,  and  sugar.     Various  rich  the  .best  ports  on  the  MediterraneaiL    Ik 

fruits  grow  spontaneously,  and  the  forests  pro-  town  itself  is  walled  and  neatly  built;  tk 

duce  valuable  timber.    The  trade,  once  yery  streets  are  wide,  regular,  and  relicTod  Ij  nr* 

extensive,  has  decUned  considerably,  and  the  eral  public  squares,  one  of  which,  with  i  &k 

principal  exports  now  consist  of  precious  met-  fountain  in  its  centre,  is  enclosed  by  cl<^ 

als.    There  are  no  large  rivers  except  those  on  buOdings.    The  old  caUiedral,  now  a  soplt 

the  E.  border. — Oabthagxna,  or  Oabtaosna,  church,  is  an  edifice  of  little  beaatr.  Tbc« 

the  capital  and  chief  town  of  the  above-de-  are  several  other  churches,  convents,  ho^pitik 

scribed  province,  one  of  the  principal  ports  on  an  observatory,  an  artiUerv  park,  a  e{iM 

the  Oaribbean  sea,  and  the  chief  naval  arsenal  arsenal,  barracks,  dock  yards,  fonndericft,  npt* 

of  New  Granada,  is  built  on  a  small  sandy  pen-  walks,  and  a  glass  factory ;  but  little  activitji* 

insula,  near  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Darien,  observable  in  the  streets,  and  every  thio(?lMn 

connected  with  the  mainland  by  narrow  necks  the  mark  of  rapid  decay.    Notwithstaodicgife 

of  land  and  wooden  bridges ;  pop.  in  1851,  88,-  commodious  port,  the  town  has  little  or  do  ecn* 

700.    The  harbor  is  well  protected,  commo-  merce.   The  inhabitants  are  employed  chieflT it 

dious,  and  the  only  one  on  the  N.  coast  of  New  lead  and  silver  mining,  fishing,  andeiportiD;^ 

Granada  fitted  for  repairing  vessels.  There  were  rilla,  grain,  and  esparto  (Spanish  gnst^^ 

formerly  2  entrances,  one  dose- to  the  town,  the  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  neighborhood  « 

other  several  miles  ftirther  S. ;  but  the  bet-  known  in  very  early  times,  and  the  jM  d^ 

ter  to  defend  the  approach,  the  former  has  been  ver  enabled  Hannibal  to  carry  on  his  wsr  i^ 

blocked  up  by  sinking  old  vessels  in  it.   The  de-  the  Romans.    The  new  mine  of  La  Cannes  va 

fences  of  the  town  are  extensive,  though  singu-  opened  in  1889,  and  the  veins  hsTe  BnodUcs 

larly  incomplete.    Both  Oarthagena  itself  and  successfully  worked  by  a  Joint  stock  ooDp*!f' 

the  island  suburb  of  Xiximani  are  surrounded  by  CarUiagena  was  founded  by  Hasdrobal,  the  Cif' 

freestone  fortifications,  which  are  commanded  thaginian  general,  242  B.  0.;  was  taken  ifj^ 

by  a  strong  work  on  an  eminence  on  the  main-  pio,  210  R  C,  at  which  period,  livy  st^^*^ 

land,  but  the  latter  is  overlooked  by  a  range  was  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  world  ;j>* 

of  heights  towering  400  feet  above  it  which,  almost  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  roeo  to  ^ 

though  they  have  several  times  caused  the  fall  importance  in  the  time  of  Philip  I^  >^^ 

of  the  city  without  a  shot^  have  never  been  for-  1786  had  60,000  inhabitants.    It  was  is^^ 

tified.    On  their   summit  is  an  Augpstinian  great  naval  arsenal  of  Spain,  but  is  now  v^ 

monastery.    Oarthagena  is  well  built,  with  stone  only  by  a  few  fb^ing  and  other  craf^  ^  !^ 

houses,  generally  2  stories  high,  having  balco-  coasting  Teesels,  which  make  it  one  of  tb^f* 

nies  and  lattices  of  wood.   Many  of  the  churches  termeduite  stations.     Its  decline  is  owing  ^ 

and  convents  are  very  handsome.    There  are  2  aome  measure  to  its  unhealthy  climate, 
hospitals,  a  town  hall,  a  college  with  about  200       OARTHAMUS,  the   dyer's  asilron  tftfj 

pupils,  a  strong  citadel,  a  theatre,  and  a  circus,  flower.    The  plant  known  as  the  ^'^^^^Tv 

The  dunate  is  hot  and  unhealthy ;  leprosy  and  tinctoriui^  from  which  this  flower  is  p<^^n 

yellow  fever  are  the  most  common  diseases,  is  a  native  of  India  and£!gypt    I^^j^^^ 

but  greater  attention  to  cleanliness  has  lately  into  the  United  States  prindpsQy  f*^  rr 

dhninished  the  ratio  of  mortality.    The  chief  Mediterranean.    It  is  grown  in  oonsidaxsu* 

manufactures  are  ropes  and  sail-cloth.    The  ex*  quantities  in  this  country,  under  the  ntfo* 

ports,  comprising  most  of  the  {woduoe  of  the  American  saffixm.    The  flower% thsoov  F^ 
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used,  oontain  2'e6ioriag  matters,  one  red,  the  in  the  tnuiBeribmg  of  ancient  M6S.    Their  I»- 
other  yellow ;  the  red,  insolable  in  water,  and  bors  as  agriculturists  gained  great  renown  for 
the  jellow,  easily  removed  by  treating  it  with  their  name,  for  they  reclaimea  marshy  and  un- 
tliis  lioTiid.    The  red  alone  is  employed  in  dye-  healthy  neighborhoods,  and  caused  ^e  rocky 
ing.    It  is  called  oarthameine,  and  is  supposed  and  barren  fostnesses  of  La  Ohartrense  and  other 
to  owe  its  color  to  the  oxidation  of  a  peculiar  desert  regions  to  bloom  with  the  fruits  of  pa- 
priociple  called   carthamine,   existing  in  the  tient  and  intelligent  toil.    They  had  rich  and 
petnls.    The  yellow  coloring  matter  is  removed  celebrated  abbeys  in  England^  France,  and  6er^ 
by  soaking  the  flowers  placed  in   a  bag  in  many.    The  Gertosa  of  Pavia,  and  that  of  St 
water,  until  nothing  more  can  be  dissolved.  Elmo  at  Naples,  are  still  visited  by  travellers. 
The  carthamus,  which  before  was  reddish  yd-  and  a  Oarthusian  commnnity  occupies  as  a  con- 
low,  loses  half  its  weighty  and  becomes  a  dear  vent  the  baths  of  Diodetian  in  Rome. 
red.    The  red  coloring  matter  is  then  extracted       0 ARTIER,  JAogmn,  a  Ft-enoh  navigator,  bom 
from  the  flowers,  in  treating  them  with  a  dilute  at  6t  Malo,  Dea  81, 1494,  died  probably  at  an 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  adding  ah  advanced  age.     Under  the  auspices  of  Francis 
ocidtoprecipiUte  the  carthameine.    The  quan-  L,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an 
tity  obtained  is  only  1  per  cent  of  the  weight  expedition  to  explore  the  western  hemisphere. 
of  the  flowers.    Carthamine  is  a  most  b^utiM  He  sailed  from  6t  Malo,  April  20, 1684,  with  2 
color,  bat  unfortonatdy  is  not  permanent,  so  ships  of  60  tons  each,  and  a  crew  of  120  men, 
cannot  be  employed  in  the  dyeing  of  wool  and  and  in  20  days  reached  the  £.  coast  of  Kew- 
eoiton;  but  for  silks,  where  a  brilliant  rather  foundland;  thence  steering  N.,  he  entered  the 
than  enduring  color  is  desired,  carthamus  is  straits  of  Belle  Ide,  and  took  possession  of  the 
maoh  uaed,  for  producing  the  finest  shades  of  coast  of  Labrador  by  planting  there  a  cross  near 
red,  such  as  rose  and  flesh  color.    Garthamusis  Rock  bay.    He  next  turned  B.,  and  followed  the 
ok)  used  for  preparing  a  very  beautiful  color  W.  coast  of  Newfoundland  to  the  straits  be- 
(r<w^d^<i«t£e(f0),  which  is  employed  in  coloring  tween  Capes  Ray  and  Breton,  when  he  was 
artiflcial  flowers.     A  vegeteble  rouge  is  also  borne  W.  oy  unfavorable  weather  toward  Mag- 
manu/actared  from  it,  by  mixing  with  the  rou^  dalen  islands!    After  visiting  them,  he  contin- 
d^oBsietts  finely  pulverized  white  tele.     The  ued  W.,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miramichi^ 
miiture  ia  then  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  whence  he  went  with  some  of  his  men  to  ex- 
ftmbergris,  and  moistened  with  sulphuric  ether,  plore  ih^  bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  a  few  days 
An  ioferior  rouge  is  sometimes  prepared  by  later  sailed  with  his  2  ships,  to  land  again  a  lit- 
sabstituting  carmine  for  carthamine.  tie  further  N.  in  the  bay  of  Gasp^,  which  he 
CARTII£US£R,  Jooann  Fbibdbioe,  a  Ger-  mistook  for  the  outlet  of  a  large  river.     He 
loan  physician,  bom  Sept  29, 1704,  diedat  Frank-  there  had  friendly  intercourse  with  the  savages, 
furt  on  the  Oder,  June  22,  1777.    He  studied  and  inspired  them  with  such  confidence,  that  one 
medicine  first  at  Jena  and  afterward  at  Halle,  of  their  chiefs  permitted  2  of  his  sons  to  go 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doo-  with  him  to  France,  on  condition  that  he  would 
tor  la  1731.    He  was  appointed  in  1740  pro-  bring  them  back  the  following  year.     There 
fessor  of    chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  materia  he  planted  another  wooden  cross,  to  which  was 
medica,  at  the  university  of  Frankfort  on  the  attached  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  his  king, 
Odidr^  and  shortly  afterward  to  the  chair  of  and  the  words,  Ftw  is  m  <fo  jFVawJs  /    He  next 
anatomy  and  botany.    Btill  later  he  was  named  proceeded  K  £.,  doubled  the  K  point  of  Anti- 
profeasor  of  pathology  and  therapeutics.    He  costi,  and  entering  the  channel  which  separates 
was  also  appointed  rector  of  the  university,  imd  the  island  from  tlie  continent,  sailed  up  that 
continued  to  hold  his  appointments  as  long  as  branch  of  the  fit  Lawrence,  not  being  aware, 
he  lived.     His  chief  merit  consists  in  having  however,  of  the  existence  of  the  river.     As 
introduced  the  method  of  submitting  the  va-  winter  was  approaching,  he  thought  it  prudent 
nous  snbetancee  of  materia  medica  to  a  strict  or-  to  return,  again  passed  the  straito  of  Belle  Isle, 
deal  of  diemical  analysis.    He  analyzed  a  great  and  arrived  at  St.  Malo  Sept  6, 1584,  after  an 
number  of  plants  and  other  Bubstanoea,  and  absence  of  less  than  6  months.    This  successful 
gave  an  exact  account  of  the  elements  which  voyage  encouraged  the  king  to  new  efforts :  8 
enter  into  their  composition.    He  pubUi^d  a  well-furnished  ships  were  fitted  out  for  another 
considerable  number  of  scientifio  papers  and  expedition,  which  was  Joined  by  some  of  the 
dissertations,  on  many  and  various  subjects,  young  nobility  of  France,  and  Cartier  was  ap- 
dnrin;?  a  long  succession  of  years.  pointed  commander,  being  designated  in  the 
C ABTHUSIANS,  a  religions  order,  founded  commission  as  ^  captaiu  and  pilot  of  the  king.*^ 
by  isu  Bruno,  A.  D.  1084.    The  first  monastery  About  the  middle  of  May,  1585,  Cartier  assem- 
of  the  order  was  built  in  a  wild  and  solitary  bled  his  companions  and  men  on  Whit-Sunday, 
district  6  miles  from  Grenoble,  in  the  depart-  and  repaired  to  the  cathedral,  where  a  solemn 
tneo  t  of  Is^re,  known  as  La  Chartreuse,  whence  mass  was  celebrated,  after  which  the  whole  com- 
the  order  took  its  name.    The  observances  of  *  pany  received  absolution  and  the  bishop's  bless- 
the  Carthusian  monks  were  austere  and  peni*  ing.    The  squadron—- consisting  of  La  Grande 
'ential  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  even  among  Hermine,  a  vessel  of  120  tons,  La  Petite  Her- 
rontemplative  orders.    They  devoted  a  portion  mine,  of  60,  and  L'£m6rillon,  a  smaller  craft — 
}f  their  tiine  to  maoual  labor,  consisting  chiefly  Bailed  May  19.    Storms  aoon  separated  the  8 
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vessels,  which,  after  a  rough  voyage,  arrived  ordered  him  back ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it 

successively  at  their  place  of  rendezvous,  the  and  continued  steering  for  France,  vhere  k 

inlet  of  Blanc  Sablon,  in  the  straits  of  Belle  arrived  without  any  further  accident.  Fromtbit 

Isle.    On  July  81  they  sailed  W.,  entered  the  time  he  lived  quietly,  either  at  St  Male  or  tt 

channel  between  the  mainland  and  Anticosti^  the  village  of  Limoilon ;  the  date  of  bis  death  is 

which  he  called  lie  de  I'Assomption ;  sailed  up  unknown.    A  brief,  but  interesting  account  of 

the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  saw,  Sept.  1,  the  mouth  his  expedition  appeared  anonyuouslj  in  1M5. 

of  the  Saguenay ;   and  on  Sept.  14  came  to  the  The  journals  of  the  two  Ist  journeys  of  Carder 

entrance  of  a  river,  some  30  m.  below  Quebec,  are  inserted  in  the  8d  voL  of  Ramusio's  ItiliiH 

to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Sainte  Croix,  collection  (Venice,  1565),  also  in  Marc  Lcjci:- 

The  next  day  he  was  visited  by  Donnacona,  an  'boV8JHistoired^laNoutellsI^nce;yih]lii(:i' 

Algonquin  chief,  with  whom  he  was  enabled  scription  of  his  Sdjoumeyis  tobefoundintbe 

to  converse,  the  2  Indians  whom  he  had  the  8d  vol.  of  Hakluyt's  "Principal  Navigatiy^*" 

previous  year  taken  from  Gasp6  to  France  act-  &c.  (1600). 

ing  as  interpreters.     Leaving  his  2  larger  ships        CARTILAGE,  a  firm,  elastic  sDbstMce.  d 

safely  moored,  he,  with  the  Em^rillon,  sailed  an  apparently  homogeneous  stroctnre,  hij'H 

up  the  stream  as  far  as  Lake  St.  Peter;  there,  some  analogy  to  bone,  and  entering  largely  iiw 

his  further  progress  being  interrupted  by  a  bar  the  cpmposition  of  the  animal  skeleton;  ini:< 

in  the  river,  he  took  to  his  boat  with  8  volun-  intimate  structure  it  approaches  very  closdj  tic 

tecrs,  and  on  Oct.  2  arrived  at  an  Indian  settle-  cellular  tissues  of  ve^tables.  It  constituU^  tit 

mcnt  called  Ilochelaga,  which  he  called  Royal  rudimentary  skeleton  of  the  higher  mollusa. 

Mount,   whence  the  present  name  Montreal,  and  of  the  selachian  fishes,  hence  called  i^- 

On  the  5th  he  left  Hochelaga  and  rejoined  his  tilaginous    fishes,     in    man   and  the  higit-' 

ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sainte  Croix,  where  animals,  it  forms  the  internal  skeleton  a:  ti': 

he  passed  the  winter.     With  his  men,  he  suf-  early  periods  of  life,  and  is  in  all  employed  li 

ferodfrom  the  severity  of  the  climate,  but  above  nidus    for   the    development   of  bone.    T* 

all  from  the  scurfy,  which  made  frightful  rav-  organic  basis  of  cartilage  isavarietyofgehui 

ages  among  them;  no  loss  than  25  soon  died;  called  chondrine ;  this,  like  gelatine,  in  a  viitcT 

and  out  of  110  still  surviving,  in  Feb.  1536,  only  solution  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  mar  be  pre; 

a  few  were  free  from  the  disease.     Owing  to  cipitated  by  alcohol,  creosote,  tannic  acid,  j:(i 

the  reduction  of  their  number,  Cartier  decided  corrosive  sublimate,  and  is  notprecipitable  vrli 

to  abandon  the  Petite  llermine,  which  vessel  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  but,  unlike  geto 

was  discovered  in  1848  embedded  in  the  mud.  it  is  precipitable  with  acetic  and  themintx»» 

After  having  taken  solemn  possession  of  the  and  other  acids,  with  alum,  persulphate  of  ir^ 

land  in  the  name  of  Francis  I.,  by  erecting  a  and  acetate  of  lead.    True  cartilage  is  cf  > 

cross  bearing  the  arms  of  France,  with  the  in-  white  or  bluish  white  appearance;  fibnKsr* 

scription,  Ft^aneUcus  primus^  Dei  gratia  Fran-  lage  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  exhibits  a  fit  r^2 

eorum  rex^  rcgnat,  he  sailed  May  6,  carrying  structure.      Temporary  cartilages  sopplj  ^ 

with  him  Donnacona  and  9  other  chiefs,  whom  place  of  bone  in  early  life,  and  gradoally  «• 

he   had   somewhat  treacherously  kidnapped;  come  ossified;  for  a  considerable  time  i^ 

went  through  the  channel  S.  of  Anticosti,  and  birth  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  are  coEpo** 

the  straits  S.  of  Newfoundland,  and  once  more  chiefiy  of  cartilage,  and  the  extremities  are  ncj 

reached  St.  Malo,  July  16, 1536.    The  hardships  united  to  the  shafts  by  bone  until  about  the?'- 

which  had  been  incurred  during  the  expedition  year.    Permanent  cartilages  are  diTided  iru*- 

were  not  encouraging  to  colonization;  but  at  kinds,  the  articular  and  the  membranifonn;t^ 

last  the  entreaties  of  Francis  dcf  La  Roque,  lord  skeleton  of  the  selachians  is  alsopermaneDK*^ 

of  Roberval  in  Picardy,  prevailed ;  he  was  ap-  tilage.    Articular  cartilages  cover  the  enii  <» 


ships.    Five  vessels  were  now  fitted  out;  Car-  sacrum,  or  incrusting  the  ends  in  the  free-i>^^' 

tier  sailed  with  2  of  them,  May  23,  1541;  he  ing  ball-and-socket  and  hinge  joints.  ThenK®" 

was  soon  joined  by  the  3  others,  and  they  ar-  braniform  cartilages  have  no  relation  to  loci**' 

rived  at  Sainte  Croix  Aug.  23.     On  exploring  tion,  but  serve  to  keep  open  canals  or  passa^'^'^jJ 

the  neighboring  countr}-,  Cartier  found  a  better  the  mere  force  of  their  elasticity;  wdi  fire t-- 

harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  river,  to  which  he  cartilages  of  the  external  ear,  nose,  edg«  ^  ^ 

took  8  of  his  ships,  while  the  2  others  returned  eyelids.  Eustachian  tube,  and  the  sir-pa*'^'*^ 

to  France  after  landing  their  cargoes.     Cartier  The  distinguishing  characters  of  cs^^  .J^ 

then  visited  Ilochelaga  for  the  2d  time,  with  elasticity,  flexibility,  and  cohesive  power  J  ^^^^ 

the  particular  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  oh-  not  easily  broken,  and  wiU  speedily  reswD'^'J'' 

structions  to  further  navigation.    The  winter  proper  shape  when  bent  by  accident  or  cle^- 

passed  in  gloom.    Toward  the  end  of  May,  1542,  These  varieties  of  cartilage,  except  ^fl, 

nothing    having  been    heard  from  Roberval,  lar,  are  covered  with  a  fibrous  »«rif^n«'''".j^ 

provisions  becoming  scarce,  and  the  savages  analogous  to  the  perioateum  of  bones,  vftjj 

evincing  unfavorable  feelings,  Cartier  sailed  for  serves  as  support  to  the  blood-vesstK    ^\ 

France.    On  his  way  he  met  Roberv^  who  simplest  form  of  cartilage  oonaists  of  rm^-^ 
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cells,  krge,  ovoid,  more  or  less  flattened  by  their  the  synovial  membrane,  thongh  none  of  these 
mntaal  contact ;  the  diminutive  nucleus,  attach-  enter  its  substance,  the  nutrient  material  pass- 
ed to  the  cell  wall,  contains  a  minute  nudeolns ;  ing  from  cell  to  cell  by  imbibition ;  in  cartilages 
these  cells  are  scattered  irregularly  in  an  inter-  of  ossification  vessels  regularly  appear,  acoom- 
cellolar  substance,  or  hyaline  matrix,  which  panying  the  process  of  bone-formation.  Accord- 
contains  numerous  granules,  many  of  which,  ing  to  HassaU,  cartilage  cells  are  multiplied  in  2 
according  to  HassaU,  must  be  regarded  as  the  ways:  1,  by  the  division  of  a  single  cell  into  2 
cjtoblasts  from  which  new  oeUs  are  developed ;  or  more  parts,  each  becoming  a  distinct  cell ; 
the  amount  of  this  substance  is  greatest  in  the  2,  by  the  development  of  cytoblasts  in  the  in- 
fally  developed  cartilage.    In  the  condensed  tercellular  substance,  or  in  the  parent  cells, 
margin  of  true  cartilage,  the  cells  are  compress-  constituting   a  true   reproduction,  constanUy 
ed,  with  their  long  diameters  parallel  to  the  going  on.    In  this  multiplication  by  division, 
sar&ce  Uiey  cover;  when  ossification  begins  in  and  by  development  of  secondary  in  parent 
temporary  cartilage,  the  cells  become  disposed  cells,  cartilages  resemble  the  <dga^  and  herein 
in  rows,  as  described  in  the  article  on  ^onx.  they  stand  alone  in  the  animal  economy.    Car- 
la  the  articular  cartilages  the  cells  are  arranged  tilage  cannot  be  regenerated;    fractured  sur- 
in small  groups  in  an  abundant  hyaline  matrix;  faces  are  united  only  by  a  condensed  Cellular 
they  measure  from  yj^  to  « j^  of  an  inch ;  in  their  tissue.    As  cartilages  do  not  contain  nerves  and 
deep  portions  these  cartilages  gradually  blend  vessels,  tliey  are  not  subject  to  inflammation  and 
with  the  bone,  which  dips  unevenly  into  the  its  consequences ;    the  so-called  ulceration  of 
substance  of  the  cartilage.    In  the  cartikges  of  cartilage  is  eflected,  not  through  the  cartilage 
the  ribs  the  cells  are  larger  than  in  any  other,  itself  but  by  the  vessels  entering  it  from  bone 
being  from  yjV  ^  xiv  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  diameter ;  and  synovial  membrane,  and  occasioning  a  par- 
they  often  have  a  linear  arrangement,  and  are  tial  erosion. — ^There  is  a  form  of  tissue  whidi 
imbedded  in  a  very  abundant  intercellular  sub-  may  be  described  here,  as  it  differs  from  carti- 
stance,  which  sometimes  presents  a  distinctly  lage  chiefly  in  having  its  intercellular  substance 
fibrous  structure,  though  not  resembling  white  replaced  by  white  fibroos  tissue ;  it  is  therefore 
fibrous    tissues.    In  the  membraniform  carti-  called  fibro-cartilage.     It  occurs  principally 
lagies,  the  cells  are  very  numerous  in  proportion  in  the  joints,  where  its  strength  and  elasticity 
to  the  intercellnlar  substance,  which  is  so  fibrous  are  most  needed.    Its  color  is  white,  slightly 
in  its  character  in  the  external  ear  as  to  ap-  tinged  with  yellow,  with  the  shining  fibres  of 
proach  very  near  to  fibro-cartilage;  the  ear  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue  quite  conspicuous;  its 
the  moase  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  form,  and  consistence  varies  from  pulpy  to  very  dense, 
presents  in  its  central  portion  a  series  of  six-  The  fibres  are  arranged  in  an  intricate  and  in- 
sided  cells  arranged  in  layers  one  above  the  terlaced  manner,  strongest  in  that  direction  in 
other,  resembling,  except  in  size,  the  transverse  which  the  greatest  toughness  is  required.    To 
section  Of  the  pith  of  a  plant.  Cartilage  is  some-  the  strength  of  fibrous  tissue  is  added  the  elas- 
tim^  found  as  an  accidental  and  diseased  prod-  tioity  of  cartilage;  its  vessels  are  few  and  de- 
uct.  Enchondrorna  is  a  tumor  attached  to  bone,  rived  from  adjacent  textures,  and  no  nerves 
containing  cells  like  those  of  cartilage,  and  others  have  been  detected  in  it ;  its  sensibility  is  low, 
of  a  peculiar  form  resembling  £e  lacunse  of  and  it  has  no  vital  contractility.    The  disks  be- 
bone.     In  the  articulations,  especially  in  the  tween  the  vertebras  are  fibro-cartilage;  their 
knee  joint,  loose  rounded  bodies  are  often  found,  elasticity  diminishes  the  shocks  to  which  the 
of  a  cartilaginous  consistence,  frequently  as  spinal  column  is  necessarily  subjected;  in  the 
large  as  the  knee-pan ;  these  interfere  with  the  whale  these  disks  are  very  large,  detached  from 
motions  of  joints,  and  are  sometimes  removed  by  the  vertebral  bodies,  and  more  or  less  ossified, 
operation.    The  cartilage  cells  of  reptiles  are  In  the  diarthrodial  joints,  as  in  the  sterno-cla- 
larger  than  those  of  fishes,  being  largest  in  the  vicular,   temporo-maxillary,    and   knee  joints, 
siren ;    in   birds  cartilage  is  very  early  con-  there  are  fibrous  laminas,  free  on  both  surfaces, 
verted  into  bone,  so  that  they  have  very  little  called  menisci;  in  these  the  circumference  is 
of  it  except  in  the  joints;  the  largest  cdis  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  centre  more  cartila- 
in  the   mammals,    according  to  Mr.  Quekett,  ginous.      On  the  edges  of  the  shoulder  and  hip 
are  found  in  the  elephant.    Cartilage  belongs  joints  is  a  rim  of  fibro-cartilage,  giving  depth  to 
to    non-vascular   substances,  as   considerable  the  articular  cavities.    In  the  grooves  in  bone 
masses    are  found  unpenetrated  by  a  single  for  the  lodgment  of  tendons  we  find  another  in- 
ve^sel;     articular    cartilage   is    non- vascular,  stance   of  the  occurrence  of  fibro-cartilage. 
except  in  some  diseased  conditions  when  the  Fibro-cartilage  is  not  so  prone  to  ossification  as 
preisence   of    a    few  vessels   seems  to   have  the  simple  fibrous  structures ;  it  is  repaired  by 
been  detected ;  temporary  cartilage  also,  when  a  new  substance  of  similar  texture ;  in  cases  of 
in  small  mass,  has  no  vesseli,  but  when  of  con-  false  joint  from  the  non-union  of  fhictured  bone, 
«i<2erable  thickness,  the  delicate  extensions  of  the  broken  ends  are  sometimes  connected  by 
the   investing  perichondrium  penetrate  it  in  a  fibro-cartilage.    The  pubic  bones  at  the  sym- 
tortaous  manner ;  the  membraniform  resemble  physis  are  united  by  this  tissue.  Hbro-cartilage 
the  temporary  cartilages  in  respect  to  vascular-  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  true  cartilage,  and 
ity«     The  nutriment  of  articular  cartilage  is  yields  therefore  less  chondrine. — ^The  uses  of 
derived  from  the  vessels  of  the  joint,  and  from  cartilage  and  fibro-cartilage  are  entirely  of  a 
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mechanical  natnre ;  their  stractnre  is  admira-  designate  the  cartridge-box  of  the  infantiy  sol- 

bly  adapted  for  the  protection  of  organs  by  their  dier. — In  architecture  and  sculpture,  a  block  or 

solidity,  flexibility,  and  elasticity.    For  a  com-  modiUon  in  a  cornice,  and  geneniUy  an  ona- 

plete  account  of  the  intimate  Btmcture  of  artic-  ment  on  which  there  is  some  deTice  or  io- 

ular  cartilage,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  soription. 

by  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  in  vol.  xvii.  of  the  OARTOUOHE,  Louis  DoMnnQO,  &  Doted 
"American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,"  new  French  robber,  born  in  Paris  about  1693,  died 
series,  and  to  the  works  of  Mailer,  Todd  and  Nov.  28,  1721.  Ho  organized  a  bandof  des» 
Bowman,  Hassall,  and  Quekett.  peradoes,  whose  robberies  and  murders  ^irttail 
CARTOON  (It  cartonej  from  Lat.  charta^  terror  among  the  Parisians.  For  years,  in- 
paper),  a  picture  drawn  upon  thick  paper,  with  deed,  notwithstanding  a  high  price  had  b«ea 
white  and  brown^  or  black,  and  intended  to  be  a  put  on  his  head,  he  baffled  liie  police,  and 
model  for  a  fresco,  or  for  tapestry.  "When  the  was  but  accidentally  arrested.  His  trial,  vkdi 
cartoon  is  used,  its  back  is  covered  with  black  lasted  for  several  months,  created  a  deep  v:^ 
lead,  and  being  placed  against  the  wall  or  can-  tion ;  and  on  immense  crowd  gathered  to  vi> 
vas,  the  outlines  are  traced  with  a  pointed  in-  ness  his  execution.  He  was  broken  on  ibj 
strument.  Sometimes  the  outlines  are  pricked  wheel  alive ;  but  to  the  last  moment  tbe  pctlic 
through,  and  a  coloring  matter  rubbed  over  it.  and  himself  were  under  the  impression  that  1« 
Or,  by  drawing  intersecting  lines  on  both  the  would  be  forcibly  rescued  by  his  companions, 
cartoon  and  the  canvas,  forming  squares  equal  CARTRIDGE,  a  paper,  parchment,  or  ^ 
in  size,  by  their  guidance,  a  copy  may  be  made  nel  case  or  bag  containiog  the  exact  quantitj  of 
correct  in  position  and  proportion.  Cartoons  gunpowder  used  for  the  charge  of  a  fire-^ 
exhibit  the  greatest  efforts  of  some  of  the  and  to  which,  in  some  instances,  the  projectiit 
masters  in  painting.  There  are  7  by  Raphael,  is  attached.  Blank  cartridge,  for  small  ats 
now  in  Hampton  Court,  England,  which  prob-  does  not  contain  a  bullet ;  ball  cartridge  do6 
ably  are  not  excelled  in  completeness  and  In  all  small-arm  cartridge  the  paper  is  used  tf 
beauty  by  any  paintings  in  existence.  Leo  X.  a  wad,  and  rammed  down.  The  cartridge  tor 
employed  Raphael  to  make  designs  for  tapes-  the  French  Minid  and  British  Enfield  rifle  Ib 
try,  and  2  sets  were  finished  in  tapestry  at  steeped  in  grease  at  one  end,  so  as  to  facilitiM 
Arras  in  Flanders,  One  set,  supposed  to  have  ramming  down.  That  of  the  Prussian  n«<» 
been  originally  25  in  number,  was  sent  to  gun  contains  also  the  fulminating  compoatK* 
Rome,  and  was  carried  away  twice:  first  in  exploded  by  the  action  of  the  needle.  Cartridgei 
1526,  afterward  restored  entire;  the  second  for  cannon  are  generally  made  of  fltto^ * 
time  in  1798,  and  all  but  one  restored  in  1814,  other  light  woollen  cloth.  In  some  serricea, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  for  those  for  field  service  at  least  have  the  projeo 
the  gold  used  in  its  making.  The  cartoons  tile  attached  to  the  cartridge  by  J"*^*  ^  * 
themselves  were  kept  as  lumber  in  the  factory  wooden  bottom  whenever  practicable;  aadt* 
in  Flanders,  until,  on  tbe  recommendation  of  French  have  partially  introduced  this  sysua 
Rubens,  Charles  I.  of  England  purchased  the  7  even  into  their  naval  service.  Tbe  British jM 
which  had  escaped  destruction.  They  were  have  cartridge  and  shot  sepwated,in  fi««* 
much  injured  by  being  pricked  and  cut  in  well  as  in  naval  and  siege  artillery.— Amncfr 
tracing  them  for  the  canvas.  When  the  royal  nious  method  ofmaking  paper  cartridge*  vith* 
collection  was  sold,  these  cartoons  were  pre-  seams  has  been  lately  intriduoed  into  the  ro^ 
served  to  England  by  Cromwell's  special  arsenal,  Woolwich,  England.  Metallic  ^j^ 
command.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  drical  hollow  moulds,  just  large  cnon^w* 
they  were  consigned  to  neglect,  but  William  III.  cartridge  to  slip  over,  are  P®^^"^J^ 
had  them  placed  in  Hampton  Court.    They  rep-  multitude  of  small  holea,  and  being  introdw^ 


the  **  Sacrifice  at  Lystra,"  the  "Apostles  heal-  dried,  is  a  oompleto  paper  tube.    TbenM*'<f 

ing  the  sick  in  the  Temple,"  and  the  "Mira-  are  arranged  many  together;  and  ^^*!I 

culous    Draught  of    Fishes."     Two    cartoons  provided  with  aw^orsted  cover,  like  the  nc^ 

of  Raphael,   said  to  belong  to  a  set  which  of  a  glove,  upon  which  the  pnlpcoUect^^ 

was  sent  to  Flanders,  are  in  the  possession  of  this  being  taken  off  with  it  serves  ©the  Una's 

the  king  of  Sardinia.    The  Palazzo  Gualtieri  with  which  the  best  cartridges  are  Pf^^^^T 

at  Orvieto  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  car-  A  kind  of  cartridge  is  in  use  for  sporting  P'^f^ 

toons  by  Domenichini,  Annibale  Carracci,  Fran-  made  of  a  network   of  wire  contunwg  ^ 

ceschini,  Albani,  «&o.  In  the  Ambrosian  library  shot  only.    It  is  included  in  an  outer  ca.**  ^ 

at  Milan  is  the  original  cartoon  of  Raphael's  paper.    The  charge  of  shot  is  mixed  ^tJ^j, 

"  School  of  Athens,"  the  fresco  of  which  is  in  dust  to  give  compactness.    When  the  f^v 

the  Vatican.  fired,  the  shot  are  carried  along  to  »  "«, 

CARTOUOn,  (Fr.  cartouche),  in  old  military  greater  distance  without    scatleriDg  tItfB 

works,  used  sometimes  as  synonymous  with  case  charged  in  any  other  way.  ,^ 

or  grape  shot    It  is  also  now  and  then  used  to        CART  WRIGHT,  Edmohd,  an  Englia  cia?7 
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man,  inventor  of  the  power  loom,  T>om  at  Ham-'  Hainlj  through  Lis  instramentality  the  oi  tizens 
ham,   Nottinghamshire,  April  24,  1748,  died  of  Birmingham  were  induced  to  elect  a  ddegate 
Oct  80, 1828.    Being  intended  for  the  church  elaiming  a  seat  in  parliament  under  the  name  of 
he  received  his  education  at  Oxford,  and  soon  their  legislatorial  attorney,  although  that  oitj, 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession.    His  the  8d  in  the  kingdom,  had  no  representation 
early  life  was  passed  in  lettered  ease,  and  was  in  that  hody.    For  his  share  in  this  proceeding,, 
especially   devoted   to   poetical   composition.  Oartwright  was  tried  for  sedition,  and  tn&i 
Daring  the  summer  of  1784  happening  to  he'  £100.  Again,  when  proonring signatures  in  Hud- 
at  Matlock,  he  had  a  conversation  with  some  derafield  to  a  mammoth  petition,  he  was  arrest- 
gentlemen  from  Manchester  on  the  suhiect  of  ed  on  a  charge  of  exciting  to  riot^  hut  released, 
mechanical  weaving.    He  had  never  till  now,  The  English  liberals  pla^  much  reliance  in 
In  his  40th  year,  taken  any  interest  in  me-  the  integrity  of  his  purposes.     Sir  William 
dianics,  but  by  April  of  the  succeeding  year,  Jones  declared,  that  his  declaration  of  the  peo- 
he  had  his  first  power  loom  in  running  order,  pie's  rights  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold. 
The  invention  was  opposed  equally  by  spinners  Fox,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  declared  that, 
and  their  workmen.    The  one  class  saw  in  it  a  few  men  united  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  the 
machine  that  would  deprive  them  of  bread  ^  the  peoples'  constitutional  rights,  with  such  high 
ether  feared  it  was  a  device  that  would  dimmish  mtculigence,    and   such   conscientious   views, 
their  profits.  A  mob  set  fire  to  the  first  factory  Byron,  in  the  house  of  lords,  declared  that  his 
and  burned  it  with  500  spindles.  Improvementa  long  life  had  been  spent  in  one  unceasing  strug- 
were  added  to  the  original  machine,  and  it  gle  for  the  liberty  of  the  sul^ect.    His  views 
slowly  made  its  way.  For  many  years,  however,  on  the  American  revolution  were  summed  up 
Gartwright  derived  no  pecnniary  benefit  from  in  this  sentence :  ^^  The  liberty  of  man  is  not 
his  invention.    He  patented  several  other  ma*  derived  from  charters  but  from  God,  aud  is 
chines,  of  which  the  principal  was  one  for  wool-  original  in  every  man."    He  was  one  of  the 
eombing.     Numerous  societies  awarded  him  earliest  who  maintained  the  doctrine  that  the 
premiums,  but  he  received  no  substantial  bene*  slave  trade  was  piracy-  A  bronze  statue  is  erect- 
fit  from  any  of  his  inventions  until  1807,  when,  ed  in  his  honor  in  Burton-crescent,  London. 
on  the  memorial  of  the  principal  cotton  spinners.  His  life  was  published  by  his  niece  (2  vols.  8vo. 
porliamentvoted  him  £10,000.  This  sum  placed  Lond.,  1826). 

him  in  easy  circumstances.  He  devoted  his  time  OARTWRIGHT,  Thomas,  a  Puritan  divme, 
to  experiments  in   the  adaptation  of  steam  bom  in  Hertfordshire  about  1535,  died  Dec.  27, 
power  to  boats  and  carriages,  but  died  without  1608.    He  studied  divinity  at  St.  John's  col- 
attaining  any  important  r^nilt.  lege,  Cambridge ;  afterward  he  turned  his  at- 
OARTWRIGHT,    John,    elder   brother   of  tention  to  the  legal  profession,  and  became 
the  preceding,  an  English  political  reformer,  clerk  to  a  counsellor  at  law,    Eventually,  how- 
was  bom  at  Mamham,  Nottinghamshire,  1740,  ever,  he  returned  to  the  university,  and  was  chos- 
died  Sept.  28,  1824.    At  the  age  of  18  he  en  fellow  of  St  John's  in  1560.    In  1570  he  was 
entered  the  navy,  but  at  85  was  still  a  lien-  chosen  Lady  Marsaret's  reader  of  divinity,  and 
tenant.    Meantime  the  strag^e  between  Brit-  while  he  occupied  that  chair  he  provoked  tiie 
ain  and  her  colonies  enlisted  his  sympathies  hostility  of  Sir  William  Oecil  and  Dr.  Whitgift, 
for  the  Americans.    In  1774  he  published  his  by  the  constancy  with  which  he  advocated  the 
sentinients  in  an  essay  entitled   '*  American  Puritan  doctrines  and  discipline;  and  in  1571, 
Independence,  the  Glory  and  Interest  of  Great  when  the  latter  became  vice-chancellor  of  the 
Britain."     At  the  same  time^  he   requested  university,  he  was  deprived  of  his  professorship, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  rather  than  and,  m  the  following  year,  of  his  fellowship* 
fight  against  the  colonists.    Lord  Howe  vainly  He  now  repaired  to  the  continent,  where  he 
attempted  to  shake  his  resolution  in  this  re-  became  acquainted  with  the  most  eminent  Pu- 
Bpect.     Having   retired  to  Kottinghamshire,  ritan  divines  in  the  Protestant  universities  of 
where  he  possessed  some  property,  the  lord  Europe,  and  subsequently  was  chosen  minister 
Heotenant  gave  him  a  commission  aa  mijor  to  the  English  merchants  at  Antwerp  and  Mid* 
in  the  militia.     His  appointment  gave  great  dleburgh.    At  the  end  of  2  years,    at  the 
ofienoe  to  the  government,  who  signified  their  solicitation  of  his   Mends,    ho    returned   to 
ciisapprobation  so  pointedly  to  the  lord  Ben-  England,  and  published  a  second  admonition  to 
tenant  that  he  refused  Oartwright  the  usual  parliament  in  behalf  of  the  Puritans.    A  pro- 
atep  of  promotion  to  the  lientenant-oolonelev,  tracted  controversy  with  Whitgifc,  afterward 
although  6  successive  vacancies  occurred  in  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  result  of  lus 
that  office.    Finally  he  retired  from  the  regi-  publication,  and  Gartwright  had  again  to  ez- 
ment,  1792.    About  this  time  he  removed  to  patriate  himsedf  to  escape  from  his  opponent. 
Lincolnshire.    His  name  now  becomes  prom-  While  abroad,  he  oflSciatod  as  minister  to  Eng- 
inent  in  the  history  of  parliamentary  reform,  liah  communities.    In  1G80  James  YI.  of  Scot- 
He  contended  for  annual  parliaments  and  uni-  land  ofibred  him  a  professorship  in  the  nniver- 
versal  suJSrage.    These  he  supported  with  voice  sity  of  St.  Andre  w^s,  which  Gartwright  declined. 
and  pen,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Jebb,  Gran-  He  waa  imprisoned  on  his  voluntary  return, 
viUe    Sharpe,  Home  Tooke,  Hardy,  Thelwall,  but  was  released  through  the  influence  of  Bur- 
Cobbott^  Hunt,  and  other  liberals  of  the  day.  leigh  and  Leicester.    I^ioeater  made  him  mas- 
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ter  of  the  hospital  which  he  had  foimded  at  ogy),  8  Tola.,  Dreaden,  182S;  VcrUtunQm  mher 

Warwick.    He  was  again  committed  to  prison  Piyehologie  (Prelections  on  Psychology),  ^P- 

at  yarious  periods,  and  did  not  obtain  his  liber-  sic,    1831 ;    Brief e   Hiber   LandKhafUmalati 

ty  until  1592,  when  he  was  reinstated  in  hia  (Letters  on  Landscape  Painting),  Leipsic,  1831; 

mastership  of  the  Warwick  hospital,  and  was  Symbolih  der  mensehliehen  Oestalt  ^juMSsa 

again  permitted  to  preach.    His  ^^Confutation  of  the  Human  Form),  1863. 
of  the  Khemish  Traxislation,  Glosses,  and  Anno-       OARUS,  Mabous  AuBKuija,  a  Roman  cdh 

tations  on  the  New  Testament,"  was  not  pub-  peror,  bom  about  A.  D.  222,  died  283.    Hli 

lished  till  after  his  death,  in  1618.     He  was  father  was  an  African,  and  his  mother  s  noble 

also  the  author  of  several  other  works.  Roman  lady.    He  was  prodiumed  emperor  hj 

OARUPANO,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  on  the  the  legions^  on  the  assassination  of  Probns,  2S1 

coast  of  the  Oaribbean  sea,  finely  situated  at  the  He  caused  jostioe  to  be  executed  upon  tin 

opening  of  2  valleys,  in  the  province  of  Cuma-  assassins.    He  gained  a  ngnal  victory  over  tSw 

na,  within  a  few  miles  of  Oariaco.    Its  harbor  is  Sarmatians^  and  prosecuted  the  war  against  tiie 

defended  by  a  battery,  and  it  has  considerable  Persians.    Undertaking  the  campaign  in  nbd- 

traffic  in  horses  and  mules.    Pop.  about  8,000.  winter,  and  making  a  n^id  march  throo^ 

OARUS,  Eabl  Gustav.  a  German  physician  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  he  ravaged  Mesopotv 

and  naturalist,  bom  in  Leipsic,  Jan.  8, 1789.  mia,  made  himself  master  of  Selencia,  and  cd> 

After    pursuing    the    usual   course  of  study  ried  his  arms  beyond  the  Hgris^  where  he  died 

in  the  gymnasium  and  univernty  of  his  native  suddenly  in  his  camp. 

place,  he  devoted  himself  to  chemistry,  with  a        OARVAJAL,  Tomas  Josi  GoiiZAx.Ba,  a  Smd- 

view  of  rendering  his  knowledge  useM  in  the  ish  statesman  and  author,  bom  in  Seville,  Dee. 

workshop  of  his  father,  who  was  a  dyer.    He  21, 1768,  died  Nov.  9, 1834.    Ho  was  appolst- 

soon,  however,  left  chemistry  for  medicine,  and  ed  in  1796  governor  of  the  new  colonies  is 

graduated  as  M.  D.,  in  Leipsic,  in  1811.    En-  Sierra  Morena  and  Andalusia ;  protested  agaiut 

gaged  as  teacher  in  the  university,  he  was  the  the  French  invadon  of  Spain  in  1808;  from 

first  to  deliver  there  a  distinct  course  of  lectures  1809  to  1811  served  as  commissary  in  the  Spuh 

on  comparative  anatomy.    In  1813  he  was  ap-  ish  army  against  Bonaparte ;  in  1818  beonit 

pointed  to  the  French  hospital  established  at  minister  of  finance;  relinquished  these  offioa 

Pfafiendorf,  near  Leipsic,  and  by  his  devotion  to  assume  the  directorship  of  the  royal  nnife^ 

to  his  patients  contracted  a  severe  illness.    The  sity  of  Isidro,  where  he  became  involved  in  ^ 

following  year,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  ficulties  by  establishing  a  professorship  of  e<»- 

medico-chirurgical  academy  of  Dresden,  he  was  atitutional  law.    He  was  arrested  and  detainad 

appointed  professor  of  midwifery,  and  at  the  in  prison  from  1816  to  1820,  when  the  revolotiaa 

same  time  had  the  clinical  direction  of  the  ly-  reinstated  him  at  San  Isidro.    A  counter  rero- 

ing-in  hospital.     In  1827  Cams  resigned  his  lution  brought  his  opponents  into  power,  tad 

professorship  on  being  appointed  physician  to  he  was  exiled  from  1823  to  1827.     How«t«, 

the  king  of  Saxony,  with  the  title  of  royid  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  member  of  tk 

medical  councillor.    He  continued,  however,  to  supreme  council  of  war,  of  the  military  deptii* 

lecture,  and  in  1827  delivered  a  course  of  leo-  ment  of  the  Spanish  and  Indian  boarda,  and  i 

tures  on  anthropology,  and  in  1829  on  psychol*  grandee  of  Spain.    He  leamed  Hebrew  at  thi 

ogy,  which  added  greatly  to  his  previous  repu*  age  of  67  in  order  to  translate  the  Paaloa 

tation.    In  the  latter  year  he  attended  Prince  This  translation  has  gained  for  him  a  Mgk 

Frederic  Augustus,  the  present  king  of  Sax-  reputation  for  poetical  power,  which  he  evinood 

ony,  on  his  tour  through  Switzerland  and  Italy,  also  in  several  original  productions. 
Beside  his  professional  and  soientifio  labors.  Dr.        CARYALHO,  Josfi  da  Su^ta,  a  Portagaen 

Oarus  is  a  painter  of  marked  talent;  many  of  statesman,  born  in  Beira  in  1782,  died  Feb.  8, 

his  pictures  are  much  esteemed  by  amateurs.  1846.    He  was  a  member  of  the  regency  and 

The  reputation  of  Cams  rests  mainly  on  his  dis-  appointed  minister  of  justice  until  182S,  whca, 

covery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  insects^  on  the  downfall  of  the  constitutional  goven^ 

for  which  he  received  a  prize  from  the  French  ment^  of  whidi  he  was  a  foremost  champifia. 

academy  of  sciences^  and  his  contributions  to  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  flight  to  Engboi 

the  history  of  development  in  animals.     His  where  he  remained  until  182d,  when  he  ie> 

principal  works  are  Vemteh  einer  DanteUung  tumed  to  Lisbon,  but  Don  Mignel'a  eocoesft 

de%  JyervensystefM^  und  itibesondere  det  Oehimt  agdn  compelled  him  to  leave.    Eventually  h» 

(Essay  on  the  Nervous  System,  and  particularly  was  named  a  member  of  the  council  of  gnr> 

on  the  Brain),  Leipsic,  1814;  Lehrhueh  der  Zo-  dianship  instituted  by  Don  Pedro  for  the  jooag 

ctomie  (Manual  of  Zootomy),  with  20  plates  en-  queen  Donna  Maria,  and  succeeded  in  oe^o- 

graved  by  himself,  Leipsic,  1820 ;  Brlduterung$  tiating  the  first  Enfflish  loan  for   PortogaL 

Tafeln  zur  terghicher^en  Anatomie  ^Ixplana-  Having  accompanied  Don  Pedro  to  the  Aioim 

tory  Tables  for  Comparative  Anatomy),  8  vols.,  he  filled,  on  his  return  to  Portugal,  importaal 

Leipsic,  1826-^31 ;  IFeber  den  BlutkreUlauf  der  offices,  and  became  finance  minister  ia  1832. 

Irueeten  (On  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  In  1836  he  retired  with  the  Palmella  admiait- 

Insects),  Leipgic,   1827;    Orundz&ge  der  ver^  tration,  and  was  presently  obliged  to  TttM 

gleiehenden  Anatomic  und  Phyeiologie  (Prin-  to  England,  where  he  remained  until   IBSS^ 

ciples  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiol-  when  a  general  amnesty  was  prockiiiied. 
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GARVALHO  Y  MELLO.    See  Pombal.  ported  the  address  to  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
CARYALLO,  Majtuel,  a  Chilian  statesman,  mons,  on  the  principles  of  taxation ;  and  in 
bom  at  Santiago  in  June,  1608.    He  received  a  1770  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  '^  mercantile 
Boperior  education ;  devoted  himself  from  his  association,"  which  pledged  its  members  to  use 
earliest  yonth  to  literary  pnrsnits,  and  at  the  no  British  fabrics  thereafter,  the  design  being 
same  time  to  the  study  and  the  practice  of  the  to  resist  by  practical  measures  the  encroaoh- 
lair.  In  1880  he  became  chief  clerk  of  the  con-  ments  of  the  government    In  1778  he  was  one 
grees  of  plenipotentiaries  in  his  native  town,  of  the  celebrated  committee  of  correspondence 
He  was  also  appointed  chief  derk  of  the  state  by  which  the  colonies  were  united  into  one 
department,  ana  dected  a  member  of  the  Chili  great  league  against  parliament ;  in  the  follow- 
house  of  representatives    Afterward  he  was  ing  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
seat  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Washington,  which  appointed  delegates  to  the  general  con- 
where  for  some  time  he  held  the  position  of  gress ;  and  he  served  with  great  distinction 
charg6d*affaire6ofCbilineartlieU'.  8.  govern-  in    the    convention  of   1776.     As  chairman 
ment   In  1885,  on  his  return  home,  he  devoted  of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  he  reported 
himself  exclusively  to  the  law,  in  which  he  ac-  the  resolutions  instructing  the  Virginia  dele- 
quired  eminence,  and  many  of  the  more  compli-  gates  in  congress  to  propose  independence,  and 
cated  cases  in  which  he  was  engaged  as  coun-  from  his  lips  fell  the  declaration  of  Jefferson, 
Bel  were  embodied  by  him  in  a  permanent  pub-  the  bill  of  rights  of  Mason,  and  the  first  con- 
lication.    He  is  a  member  of  the  committee  for  stitution  of  Virginia.    When  the  state  govern- 
the  reform  of  the  Chilian  codes,  of  the  faculty  ment  was  organized  under  this  constitution, 
of  law  and  political  sciences  of  the  university  he  was  returned  to  the  senate,  where  ho  pro- 
of Santiago,  but  he  chiefly  excels  as  an  inter-  sided  with  great  dignity  and  efQciency.    At 
national  lawyer.    Li  1846  he  resided  again  for  this  time  occurred  the  incident  with  which  his 
Bome  time  as  minister  at  Washington.  name  is  most  generally  connected.   The  scheme 
CARVER,  John,  first  governor  of  Plymouth  of  a  dictatorship  had  been  broached,  and  with- 
oolony,  bom  in  England,  date  unknown,  died  out  his  knowledge  or  consent,  Patrick  Henry 
in  April,  1621.    He  haa  quitted  hb  country  was  spoken  of  for  the  post    In  the  midst  of 
for  the  sake  of  religion,  and  had  established  thegeneralagitationCol.  Carymet  Mr.  Henry^s 
himself  at  Leyden^hence  he  was  sent  to  effect  half-brother  in  the  lobby  of  the  assembly,  and 
a  treaty  with  the  Virginia  company  concerning  said  to  him :  "  Sir,  I  am  told  that  your  brother 
territory  in  N.  America.    He  obtained  a  patent  wishes  to  be  dictator.    Tell  him  from  me,  that 
in  1619,  and  proceeded  to  N.  America  in  the  thedayofhisappolntmentshallbetbedayof  his 
Kayflower  witn  101  colonists.    After  a  danger-  death,  for  he  shall  find  my  dagger  in  his  heart 
oas  Toyage  they  arrived  at  Plymouth,  where  before  the  sunset  of  that  day."    The  prmect 
Cmrver  was  unanimously  elected  governor.    He  was  speedily  abandoned.    Col.  Cary  soon  aner- 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  infant  colony  with  ward  retired  to   his   estate  of  Ampthill,   in 
pradence,  and  exhibited  great  address  in  his  Chesterfield,  where  he  died,  greatly  respected 
intercourse  with  the  IndSns,  but  died  within  and  beloved.    His  family  was  of  noble  extrac- 
4  months  after  landing.  tion,  descended  from  Henry  Lord  Hunsdon; 
CARVER,  Jonathan,  an  American  travel-  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Col.  Cary  was 
lor,  born  at  Stillwater,  Conn.,  in  1782,  died  in  himself  the  heir  apparent  of  the  barony.    In 
London  in  1780.    He  abandoned  the  study  of  person  he  was  short  of  stature,  but  possessed 
medicine  for  a  military  life,  and  was  in  all  the  great  personal  beauty.  His  features  were  small 
wars  by  which  the  Canadas  came  into  the  pos-  and  deUcately  chiselled ;   his  eye  remarkable 
MMon  of  Great  Britain.    At  the  peace  he  un-  for  a  very  peculiar  brightness,  as  his  portrait 
dertook  to  explore  the  interior  of  N.  America,  shows.    He  was  a  good  representative  of  the 
and  to  open  new  channels  of  commerce.    He  former  race  of  Virginia  planters,  delighting  in 
crossed  the  continent  to  the  Pacific,  and  re-  agricultural  pursuits,  in  blooded  horses,  and 
turned  to  Boston  in  1768,  having  travelled  about  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  which  he  imported 
7,000  miles.    Proceeding  to  England,  he  un-  from  England,  and  attended  to  with  great  care. 
snccesflfnlly  solicited  from  the  king  requital  of  In  character  he  was  a  man  of  singular  courage; 
his  expenses,  and  aid  in  publishing  his  charts  his  serene  intrepidity  shrunk  from  no  peril, 
and  journals.    He  was  even  commanded  to  de-  and  counted  no  cost  whore  his  honor  or  rights 
lirer  up  his  papers,  now  ready  for  publication,  were  concerned.    From  this  trdt  of  his  char- 
BB  being  the  property  of  the  government,  and  acter  he  was  called  by  his  contemporaries  **  Old 
-vraa  obliged  to  repurchase  his  papers  from  the  Iron,"  a  name  which  still  clings  to  him  in  Vir- 
bookseller  to  whom  he  had  sold  them.    Ten  ginia,  where  his  memory  is  held  in  high  respect. 
years  afterward  he  published  an  account  of  his  CARY,  Hsnbt  Fbanois,  an  English  writer, 
travels.  bom  in  1772,  died  in  Sept.  1844.    He  early 
CARY,  Coi-  Abohzbald,  a  Virginia  patriot  distinguished  himself  by  an  original  ode  on  the 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Virginia  about  1780,  misfortunes  of  Poland,  and  having  entered  Ox- 
died   Sept.  1786.     He  early  became  a  mem-  ford  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the  study  of 
ber  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  where  he  ranked  the  modern  European  languages.    His  transla- 
with    the  first  intellects  of  the  epoch.     In  tion  into  blank  verse  of  the  Divina  Commedia 
1764k  he  served  on  the  committee  which  r^-  of  Dante  has  gained  him  celebrity  among  all 
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readers  of  the  English  tongae.  This  great  work  his  h^  to  Mr.  Ashman,  aajing  as  he  did  lo,  ^I 

did  not,  however,  attract  much  attention  until  give  the  pledge,  dr;  I  admowledge  my  error, 

Coleridge  brought  it  into  notice  by  his  com-  and  cheertully  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  sodetj. 

mendations.    Gary  also  translated  the  "  Birds  ^'  Henceforth,  I  stand  by  her  side,  so  bdp  im 

of  Aristophanes,  and  some  odes  of  Pindar.    His  -Godl"    6ome  8  or  4  years  later,  when  Kt. 

oontinuation  of  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  English  Ashmun  found  himself  worn  out  by  his  i&o» 

Poets,"  and  his  *^  Liv^s  of  the  Early  French  sant  toil  in  that  deadly  climate,  he  sailed  iat 

Poets,"  are  meritorious  productions;  the  Iat-  t)ie  XT.  S.,  in  Sept.  1826,  leaving  the  entire  eoo- 

ter  were  published  anonymously  in  the  ^^Lon*  trol  of  the  colony  in  the  hands  of  lilr.Cur. 

don  Magazine."     From  1826  he  was  assist-  The  explosion  of  a  cask  of  powder  ia  a  boHd- 

ant  librarian  of  the  British  museum  for  six  ing,  where  he  was  maldng  preparations  to  xepd 

years.    He    published  carefully  revised  edi-  an  assault  made  by  the  natives,  killed  him. 

tions  of  Pope,  Cowper,  Hilton,  Thomson,  and  CARYATIDES,  in  architectare,  femsle  fi^ 

Toung.  ures  which  support  a  roof  in  lien  of  eolumu  or 

CARY,  Rby.  Lott,  bom  a  slave,  near  Rich-  pilasters.    The  story  is  Ihat  the  inhsbitimtKi 

mond,  Ya.,  in  1780,  died  at  Monrovia,  Nov.  8,  Caryso,  an  Arcadian  village,  joined  the  Persiaii 

1828.    In  his  youth  he  became  vicious  and  pro-  after  the  battle  of  Thennopyla);  after  thede* 

fane,  but  in  his  27th  year  he  was  converted  feat  of  the  Persians  the  confederate  G^eebd^ 

and  joined  the   Baptist  church.     With  the  stroyed  Caryao,  put  the  male  inhabitaots  to 

change  in  his  character  came  the  thirst  for  death,  and  enslaved  the  women.    Sculptors  h 

knowledge.    Possessed  of  a  high  order  of  na-  commemoration  of  their  infkmy  mode  ose  d 

tive  talent,  he  soon  learned  to  read  and  write,  representations  of  these  women  to  su&tainroob 

and  after  a  time  he  began  to  preach  to  his  and  heavy  superinonmbent  weights, 

countrymen  with  great  acceptance.    He  sue-  CASA  SANTA,  the  ^Mioly  house  ^' of  Lorci' 

ceeded  in  raising  by  extra  work  $850,  "v^ith  to,  in  whidi  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  said  to  Ian 

which  he  redeemed  himself  and  his  2  children  dwelt  at   Nazareth.     According,  to  Cttbolk 

from  slavery.    He  was  then  employed  in  a  to-  tradition,  angels  bore  it  away  ^om  Nazirethia 

bacoo  warehouse  at  a  salary  of  $800,  and  sub-  1291,  and  placed  it  near  Tersato,  in  Dalnm 

sequently  of  $1,000  per  annum.    In  1815  he  whence,  8  years  afterward,  it  was  transportal  to 

became  much  interested  in  Africa  and  in  the  thecoast  of  Italy,  near  ReconatL  Eight  nwotbi 

establishment  of  missions  there*    When  the  later  it  was  removed  1,000  paces  nearer  the  tovL 

journal  of  Messrs.  Mills  and  Burgess,  who  had  It  changed  its  position  again  to  the  knds  of  i 

been  sent  out  to  explore  the  country  and  secure  a  noble  lady  named  Lauretta,  and  fixed  itself  oo 

site  for  a  colony,  was  published,  Mr.  Cary  read  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Lorctto  has  m» 

it  with  great  interest,  and  in  company  with  a  been  built.    The  house  is  82  feet  long,  13  ftA 

friend,  Colin  Teago,  determined  to  emigrate  to  broad,  and  18  feet  high,  with  a  heavr  arcbed 

Africa.    He  sailed  accordingly  in  Feb.  1821,  roof.    It  has  no  foundations,  is  boilt  of  W^ 

and  was  instrumental  in  the  removal  of  the  similar  in  color  and  texture  to  varieties  fonn 

colonists  from   their  first  unhealthy  position  in  Palestine,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  vsll  Im 

to  Cape  Mesurado,  now  Monrovia.    Faithful,  interior  is  adorned  with  paintings  in  the  Bj^tt- 

energetic,  and   intelligent,  he  was  now  the  tine  style,  now  nearly  emiced,  and  this  axc^ 

leader  in  the  erection  of  cabins  for  the  settlers,  stance  is  supposed  to  confirm  the  acoooot  giTA 

then  felling   trees,  prescribing  for  the  sick,  by  historians  that  St.  Helena  adorned  it  before 

preaching  to  his  countrymen,  or  fighting  bravely  its  removal  from  Palestine.    In  a  Diche,ior> 

against  the  savages  who  had  determined  to  ex-  merly  of  mosaic  gold  work  enriched  vith  p^^ 

terminate  them.    Once,  when  the  colonists  had  clous  stones,  but  now  of  silver  gilt  and  fil^j^ 

become  dissatisfied  with  the  course  of  the  colo-  work,  is  the  ancient  statue  of  the  YiTgia,]n»< 

nization  society  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  their  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  removed  to  Uh 

lands,  Mr.  Cary  took  sides  with  them  against  retto  sunultaneoualy  with  the  house.   It  v* 

the  agent,  Mr.  Ashmun,  although  personally  carried  to  Paris  in  Feb,  1797,  restored  bv  >*^ 

his  friend.    It  was  a  time  of  gloom,  of  doubt>  poleon  I.  to  Pios  VII.,  and  by  that  P?"'^*^ 

of  trial ;  but  the  calm,  firm  spirit  of  Ashmun  riched  with  precious  stones,  and  carried  bac£ 

rose  above  the  gloom.    Although  aware  that  to  Loretto,  Dec.  8,  1802.     Several  ipo^ 

ihe  colonists  had  some  reason  for  complaint,  he  constitutions  set  forth  that  the  house  of  lxtf«Ui> 

felt  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  obeaience  to  is  that  in  which  the  Saviour  became  incanuU. 

the  company's  orders  until  they  could  be  modi-  It  has  ever  been  a  £avorite  ol^ect  of  deroti^A 

fied,  and  that  this  could  only  be  efifected  by  for  Catholic  pilgrims, 

appeals  to  their  reason  and  judgment    He  ao-  CASABIANOA,  Lons,  a  FrenchnaTsl  officff 

cordingly  stated  to  them  clearly  and  plainly  the  and  politician,  bom  about  1755  at  B^stix  ^^ 

result  of  their  continued  refusal  to  obey  the  Aug.  1,  1798.    He  entered  the  naval  eejji* 

directions  of  the  company,  and  demanded  an  when  very  young,  and  distingoished  ll^"!'^^ 

immediate  pledge  of  obedience  from  those  who  his  prowess.    Having  adopted  the  P^^pV 

were  willing  to  act  with  him.    It  is  in  the  the  French  revolution,  he  was  elected  to  iw^ 

highest  degree    creditable  to  Mr.  Cary,  that  tional  convention;  on  the  trial  of  KiDgt**» 

seeing  the  evils  which  would  follow  insubordi-  XVI.  he  did  not  vote  for  death,  but  wcW  J« 

nation,  he  came  forward,  and  frankly  proffered  imprisonment      He  anbeequently  becoffi* 
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member  of  the  ooancll  of  600 ;  alter  whioh  be  tbe  expedition  of  Ckdamboa.    Marco  Antonio, 
was  appointed  captain  of  L'Orient^  the  flag-ship  Giovanni's  son,  a  poet,  was  expelled  from  Borne 
of  Admiral  Brneys,  the  commander  of  the  fleet  by  Giolio  de'  Medici,  against  whom  he  hod  pub- 
whioh  took  Bonaparte  and  his  armj  to  Eg^t.  lished  a  satire.    His  grandson,  Ciyetano  Giu- 
When  this  fleet  was  attacked  hj  the  English  in  seppe  Giaoomo,  led  an  adventurous  life,  which 
the  bay  of  Aboukir,  Oasabianca  fonght  most  he  crowned  by  tnrniog  comedian,  and  by  mar- 
bravely  to  the  last,  and  was  killed  with  his  son,  ryiog  Zanitta  Farusi,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
then  10  years  old,  by  the  explosion  of  his  ship,  a  Venetian  shoemaker.    Oigetano  and  Zanitta 
OASAL,  or  Oazal,  Makuki*  Atrbs  dil  a  were  the  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
Portuguese  geographer,  bom  in  the  last  half  of  who,  when  only  10  years  old,  vindicated  his  birtli 
the  18th  century,  died  at  Lisbon  in  the  middle  by  making  love  to  Bettina,  the  pretty  sister  of 
of  the  present  century.   Having  received  an  ex*  the  abb6  Gozad,  under  whose  instruction  he  was 
oellent  education,  he  took  holy  orders,  but  after-  placed  at  Padua.  Implicated  in  a  brawl  between 
ward  devoted  himself  to  the  exploration  of  the  policemen  and  the  students  of  Padua,  he 
Brazil.    He  has  been  styled  the  father  of  Bra-  was  compelled  to  leave  that  city,  and  betook 
ziltan  geography,  and  his  principal  work,  en-  himself  to  Venice.    His  adventures  there  are 
titled  Uoroffrajia  Brcuiliea  (1817,  2  vols.)  eHc-  described  in  his  memoirs,  and  reveal  the  friv- 
ited  the  admiration  of  Httmboldt  and  of  other  olous  character  of  the  Venetian  society  of  those 
competent  Judges.  days.    Having  become  notorious  for  his  prof- 
OASALMAGGIORE,  atownof  Lombardy,  ligacy,  he  was  finally  thrown  into  the  dun- 
province  Cremona,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po.  geon  of  Santo  Andrew  but  eflnacted  his  es- 
f  op.  4,907.    A  naval  victory  was  achieved  oape.  and,  after  wandering  over  various  towns 
here  by  Sfocza  over  the  Venetians  in  1448.  Tan-  of  Italy  and  Calabria,  succeeded  in  finding 
neries,  and  the  manufacture  of  glass,  pottery,  at  Morterano  a  prelate  to  whom  he  brought 
and  cream  of  tartar,  are  carried  on  in  the  letters   of   introduction,    which   his    mother 
town.  had  obtained  for  him,  and  who  recommend- 
OASAL  PUSTERLENGO,  a  town  of  Lom-  ed  hun  to  his  friends  at  Naples.    They,  in 
bardy,  government  of  Milan,  on  the  Brembiolo.  turn,  supplied  him  with  letters   to  Cardinal 
It  is  the  seat  of  several  public  ofJces»  has  a  Acquaviva  in  Bome,  who  brought  him  into  per- 
chorcb  and  sanctuary,  manu£EUstures  of  silk,  Bonal  contact  with  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  and 
linen,  and  earthenware,  and  an  extensive  trade  this  circle  of  acquaintance  laid  the  foundntion 
in  Parmesan  cheese.    Pop.  5,601.   '  for  ius  subsequent  career.    His  devotion  to  the 
OASALE,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  poetical  Marcnesa  Gabrielli,  his  mental  encoun- 
aame  name  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  situated  ters  .with  the  literati  (for  Casanova  was  a  per- 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  85  m.  from  Milan,  son  of  culture  and  varied  learning),  his  conver- 
and  87  m.  from  Turin,  near  the  site  of  the  an-  sational  triumphs  in  the  high  social  circles  of 
cient  Sedula.    The  dtadel,  founded  by  Duke  Bome,  were  all  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by 
Vicenzo  in  1590,  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  his  connivance  in  an   elopement  which  gave 
Italy,  but  recently  its  ramparts  have  be^  con-  offence  to  the  marchesa,  who  requested  Cardi- 
verted  into  promenades,  and  its  defences  are  nal  Acquaviva  to  dismiss  Casanova,  whom  he 
now  insignificant.    Casale  was  the  capital  of  employed  as  secretary.     Although  there  was 
the  andenc  marquisate  of  Montferrat,  and  has  no  reasting  an  order  from  such  a  quarter,  the 
sostained  several  sieves,  and  frequently  changed  oardinal  gave  him  a  passport  for  Venice,  and 
its  masters.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  eventually  he  reached  Constantinople,  in  com- 
a  district  court  of  Justice,  and  has  a  cathedral  pany  with  the  Venetian  ambassador,  into  whose 
which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  8th  &vor  he  bad  insinuated  himself  with  his  wonted 
oentnry.    Its  church  of  San  Domenico,  contain-  grace.    He  was  received  with  great  distinction 
mg  a  tomb  in  memory  of  the  princes  Palieologi,  by  Cardinal  Acquaviva^s  friend,  tlie  pasha  of 
ia  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  design,  Caramania,alias  Count  deBonneval,  who  intro- 
aad  several  fine  works  of  art  are  found  in  other  dnced  him  to  Tussuf  Ali,  whose  wife  fell  in  love 
of  its  cburehes.    Among  the  prominent  articles  with  him,  while  his  daughter  Zelmi  was  offered 
of  trade  are  sUk  and  sirup  manufiictured  from  to  him  in  marriage.     He  left  Constantinople 
the  roots  of  a  q>ecies  of  reed.    Pop.  21,000.  surfeited  with  presents  and  money,  which  he 
CASANOVA,  GioYAinn  Giaoomo  bb  BBnr-  ket  in  gambling  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Venice 
OAI.T,  an  accomplished  Don  Juan  of  the  18th  in  1745,  where  he  accepted  a  humble  musical 
centary,  who  travelled  from  land  to  land,  cap-  employment  in  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre  San 
tivating  the  hearts  of  women  and  fascinating  Samuele,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  starva* 
the  minds  of  men,  bom  in  Venice,  April  2, 1725,  tion.    Here  he  fell  in  with  the  rich  Venetian 
died  in  Vienna  in  June,  1808.    We  hear  first  senator  Bragadio,  but  was  soon  again  compelled 
of  the  Casanova  &mily  at  the  beginning  of  to  remove  to  other  places  in  order  to  escape  the 
^e    15th  century,  when  Giaoomo  Casanova,  hands  of  justice.    After  fisuring  as  a  nu^^dan 
I   Spaniard  of  the  Aragon  house  of  Pahi-  at  Cesena,  as  a  priest  at  Milan,  and  in  various 
bx,  and  a  secretary  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  oharacters  at  Mantua,  Ferrara,  Bologna.  Parma, 
»rodoced  a  sensation  at  Rome  by  eloping  with  and  Venice,  he  made,  on  June  1,   1750,  his 
i  nun.     His  son  Giovanni  was  expelled  ttom  first  appearance  in  Paris.    There  his  reputation 
tame  in  1481,  on  accoont  of  a  doel,  and  joined  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  received  with 
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floor  is  divided  into  iS  apartments.    There  is  an  impaired,  Oasanbon  determined  toleaTeFrmoe, 

entrance  on  each  of  the  4  Bides,  bnt  there  are  and  therefore  availing  himself  of  the  oceuioa 

no  windows  except  on  the  W.  side,  and  no  of  Henry's  death  to  get  leave  of  abeenoe  frcm 

traces  of  an  interior  stairway.    The  other  2  the  qneen,  he  accompanied  Bir  Henry  Wottou 

buildings  are  much  smaller,  and  one  of  them  to  England.     He  was  received  with  di8tiD6 

was  perhaps   merely  a  watch-tower.     Both  tion,  made  prebendary  of  Ganterbury,  and  sane 

are  badly  rained.    About  200  yards  distant  is  say  also  of  Westminster,  and  received  a  pezaon 

a  circular  enclosure,  from  80  to  100  yards  in  of  £200,  which  he  lived  8  years  to  eiyoy.  He 

circumference,  probably  intended  for   cattle,  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.   To  the  eod 

For  miles  around  the  plain  is  strewn  with  of  his  life  he  spoke  Latin  as  well  as  he  did  ba 

fragments  of  pottery. — ^The  origin  of  these  ruins  mother  tongue,  and  was  the  most  critloal  Greek 

is  a  subject  of  doubt    They  were  seen  near*  scholar  of  his  age.    His  works  are  mostly  phi- 

ly  in  their  present  state  by  the  early  explorers  lological  and  critical,  many  of  them  being  to- 

of  the  country,  and  the  Indians  then  assigned  notated  editions  of  the  classics, 
them  an  age  of  no  less  than  500  years.    "Mr.       CASAUBQK',  Mxbio,  an  English  divine,  m 

Squier  supposes  them  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Geneva,  Aug.  14, 

of  the  abonginal  race  of  the  Moquis.  1599,  died  in  Somersetshire,  July  li,  1671.  lU 

OASATI,  Gabrio,  count,  president  of  the  accompanied  his  father  to  England;  was  tp> 
provisional  government  of  Lombardy  in  1848,  pointed  to  the  cure  of  Bleadon  in  1634,  and 4 
bom  in  Milan,  Aug.  2, 1798,  distinguished  him-  years  afterward  was  made  prebendary  of  Gis- 
self  during  the  revolution  by  his  patriotism  terbury,  and  rector  of  Ickham.  Ho  reoeired 
and  moderation.  Advocating  the  union  of  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Osford,  1636.  Throng 
Lombardy  and  Sardinia,  he  officiated  from  his  attachment  to  the  Stuarts  he  lost  both 
March  to  July  25, 1848,  as  one  of  Hie  ministers  property  and  preferments  during  the  protedo- 
of  Charles  Albert,  and  subsequently  he  presided  rate.  Oromwell,  perceiving  his  talenta,  nadd 
over  the  Lombard  eonsulta  at  Turin,  until  1849,  frequent  efforts  to  win  him  over  to  the  cwse  of 
when  Lombardy  came  again  under  the  sway  of  the  commonwealth ;  among  which  was  a  solid- 
Austria,  tation  to  write  a  history  of  the  war.  ChrijtlM, 

OASATI,  Paolo,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  bom  at  queen  of  Sweden,  oflTered  him  the  soperintendea- 
Piacenza  in  1617,  died  in  Parma,  Dec.  22,.1707,  cyof  alltheSwediBllunive^mtie8,buthoperas^ 
celebrated  for  having  been  the  means  of  con-  ed  in  living  in  retirement  in  England  on^tbe 
verting  Christina  of  Sweden  to  the  feith  of  accession  of  Charles  11.,  when  his  eccleaastial 
Bome,  and  for  his  proficiency  in  mathematics  prefermentswere  all  restored.  Heonbliabedm 
and  theology,  of  which  sciences  he  was  professor,  his  lifetime  2  vindications  of  his  fiitber  from  ^ 

CASAIJBOIT,  Isaac,  a  Calvinistio  theologian  aspersions  of  his  enemies.    He  believed  in  w 

and  critic,  born  in  Geneva,  Feb.  8, 1659,  died  existence  of  witches  and  familiar  spirita,  afem 

in  London,  July  1,  1614.    His  father  was  a  which  he  endeavored  to  defend  inavorkea- 

French  Protestant  minister,  and  sent  him  at  the  titled  "•  Credulity  and  Inoredolity." 
age  of  19  to  Geneva  to  study  Greek,  where  he       CASCA,  Publitjs  SEBvnJUB,  one  of  tbe  e* 

soon  so  distinguished  himself  as  a  linguist,  that  spirators  against  the  life  of  Julius  C«sar.  m 

on  the  chair  of  Greek  becoming  vacant  in  1582,  was  not  a  person,  oth^wise,  of  much  DOtMj* 

he  was  appointed  to  it,  though  only  28  years  of  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  bis  name  wooM 

S;e.    This  post  he   occupied  for   14  years,  ever  have  been  recorded  in  history,  had  tfJ^ 

eanwhile  he  married  Florence,  the  daughter  been  for  his  complicity  in  this  deel   Helw 

of  Henry  Stephens,  the  celebrated  printer  and  been  attached  to  the  Pompeian  party,  and  m 

publisher,   by  whom   eventually  he   had   20  like  many  others  of  the  dictator's  •^7*^/*) 

children.    Some  domestic  difficulty  with   his  mitted  himself  to  Gssar  after  the  batue « 

father-in-law,  or  the  financial  embarrassments  Pharsalia,   and  received  a  firee  pardon.  It » 

in  which  he  was  mvolved  by  being  surety  for  a  stated  by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  0»sar,tbat,inj« 

friend,  led  him  in  1597  to  remove  to  the  chair  of  Tullius  Cimber,  according  to  the  preconc««<fl 

Greek  and  belles-lettres  in  the  university  of  plan,  gave   the  signal    for  the  aasasMit** 

Montpellier.    Two  years  afterward,  at  the  so-  oy   dropping  the  fold  of  his  toga  ^J^ 

licitation  of  Henry  IV.,  he  went  to  Paris  to  take  shoulder,  Casoa  strock  the  dictator  on  the  wa 

a  similar   professorship  in   the  university  of  of  the  neck  with  a  short  sword,  or  daggeM* 

France.    But  the  jealousy  of  the  Catholic  party  failed  to  inflict  either  a  deep  or  deadly  v«ffl«| 

made  the  measure  impoutic,  and  Henry  finally  being  under  the  influence  of  agitation,  ii  ^ 

appointed  a  Catholic  to  the  chair,  and  made  of  fear,  when  delivering  the  blow,   ^•f*'^ 

Casaubon  royal  librarian,  with  a  sidary  of  400  feeling  the  stroke,  turned  round,  it  h  w 

francs  per  annum.    At  the  conference  of  Fon-  abruptly,  and  caught  the  assaasin  by  "*.*J?J 

tainebleau  (May  4,  1600),  Henry  constituted  crying  out  in  Latin,  "  What  dost  thoo,  riUff* 

him  one  of  the  Protestant  judges.    The  Catholic  Casoa?"  when  Caeca  calling  to  his  ^^ 

party  predicted  that  Casaubon  would  finally  atea  in   Greek,    ''Help,  brothers!    w«  «b" 

renounce  his  Protestantism ;  but  he  died  in  the  ers  rallied  to  his  assistance,  and  «»"P  v  i^ 

Protestant  communion,  though  there  is  no  doubt  bloody  deed.    Of  so  small  celebrity  »  ""•  ^T 

he  was  sometimes  wavering  in  his  faith.  Cha-  son,  but*  for  his  share  in  this  ^^^JJ^J^iiS! 

grined  that  his  Protestant  reputation  was  thus  history ha8iiotpeoordedtliefttewhi»h»**^ 
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OASOADS  BAKGE,  a  chain  of  moantainB  verting  this  portion  of  them  into  steel.    For 
in  the  W.  part  of  Oregon,  forming  a  continna-  this  purpose  they  are  placed  in  an  iron  case, 
tion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Oallfomia.    It  lies  together  with  animal  or  vegetable  charcoal,  and 
i^Qt  100  m.  from  the  Padfio,  and  rans  in  gen*  snbjected  to  the  process  of  cementation.    The 
eral  nearly  N.  and  S.    Its  highest  summits  vary  carbon  absorbed  does  not,  in  the  short  time  id- 
in  elevation  from  10,000  to  17,900  feet.    The  lowed  for  the  operation,  penetrate  beneath  the 
latter  is  the  altitude  of  Mt  St  Elias,  in  Russian  surface.  From  2  to  8  hours  is  the  usual  time  that 
America,  generally  supposed  to  be  the  highest  the  articles  are  exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat ;  they 
land  in  North  America.    The  name  of  this  are  then  taken  out  of  the  burnt  bone-dust,  or 
chain  is  derived  from  the  cascades  of  the  Co-  other  carbonaceous  substance,  and  further  hard- 
Inmbia,  which  are  formed  where  that  river  ened  by  quenching  them  in  oil  or  cold  water, 
breaks  through  the  Cascade  range.  Sometimes  they  are  left  to  cool  in  the  case,  and 
CASCARILLA  (Span.  coBcwra^  bark),  is  ob-  are  afterward  tempered.    Prusslate  of  potash 
tained  from  that  species  of  oroUm  called  eroton  has  in  various  ways  been  found  a  very  useM 
eletUhma^  a  small  tree  or  shrub  which  grows  material  for  affording  its  carbon  to  iron  for  pro- 
wild  in  the  West  Indies  and  Bahama  idands.  ducingsteeL   Beingacombination  of  two  atoms 
It  has  a  spicy,  bitter  taste,  and  is  used  as  a  of  caiHbon  and  one  of  nitrogen  with  one  of  pot- 
tonic    When  burnt,  it  emits  an  odor  so  agree-  ash,  it  offers  no  solid  residue  that  interferes 
able,  that  smokers  have  sometimes  mixed  a  with  the  progress  of  the  chemical  change,  or 
small  quantity  of  it  with  their  tobacco,  but  it  is  impairs  the  quality  of  the  steel.    In  case-hard- 
very  ii^urious  when  thus  employed.  ening,  it  is  rorinkled  or  rubbed  upon  the  iron 
CASOO  BAT,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  lying  heated  to  dull  red,  and  this,  after  being  put  in 
between  the  2  headlands,  fiO  m.  apart,  of  Capo  the  fire  for  a  few  miuutes,  is  taken  out  and 
Elizabeth  and  Cape  Small  Point.    It  contains  tempered  in  water.     The  process  is  a  con- 
865  small  islands,  which  have  become  a  favorite  venient  one  where  smaU  articles  are  to  be  ex- 
resort  during  the  summer  season.  posed  to  much  wear,  diese  being  easily  made  of 
CASE,  in  grammar,  is  the  inflection  or  change  soft  iron,  and  then  externally  hardened.    It  is 
of  termination  which  a  noun  receives,  in  order  also  conveniently  applied  to  give  a  good  surfiice 
to  express  various  relations  to  other  words  in  a  to  small  articles  which  are  desired  to  receive 
sentence.    The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  the  high  polish  of  which  steel  is  susceptible. 
coiui,  a  fall,  thus  indicating  a  &lling  off  from  CASE  SHOT,  or  Cahistxb  Shot,  consists  of 
the  original  state  of  the  word.    This  inflection  a  number  of  wrought-iron  balls,  packed  in  a 
of  nouns  was  common  to  the  ancient  languages,  tin  canister  of  a  cylindrical  shape.    The  balls 
bat  many  modem  languages  have  renounced  it.  for  field  service  are  regularly  deposited  in  lay- 
The  relations  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ers,  but  for  most  kinds  of  siege  and  naval  ord- 
expressed  by  changes  of  termination  are  ex-  jiance  they  are  merely  thrown  into  the  case 
pressed  among  the  modems  by  prepositions,  or  until  it  is  filled,  when  the  lid  is  soldered  on. 
by  a  simple  change  in  the  order  of  words.    In  Between  the  bottom  of  the  canister  and  the 
the  English  language,  and  those  of  theoonti-  charge  a  wooden  bottom  is  inserted.  The  weights 
nent  formed  from  the  Latin,  only  the  pronouns  of  the  balls  vary  with  the  different  kinds  of 
sre  changed  in  form  according  to  tibe  rdations  ordnance,  and  the  regulations  of  each  service. 
whidi  Uwy  express.    Those  languages  which  The  English  have,  for  their  heavy  naval  gtms, 
admit  of  cases  do  not  all  have  the  same  numr  balls  fh>m  8  oz.  to  8  lbs. :  for  their  9-pound  field- 
ber.    The  Latins  had  6,  the  Greeks  5,  and  the  gun,  1^  oz.  and  5  oz.  balls,  of  which  pospcctively 
Arabs  3^  and  prepositions  were  resorted  to  to  126  and  41  make  up  a  canister  for  one  dischai^ 
express  relations  which  had  no  case  appropri-  The   Prussians   use  41  balls,  each  weighing 
ated  to  them.  A  of  the  weight  of  the  corresponding  round 
CASE,  AcnoH  oar  tsb,  or  Tbxspass  ov  ths,  shot.    The  French  had  up  to  1854  nearly  the 
in  law,  a  form  of  personsd  action,  first  used  in  same  system  ;  how  they  may  have  altered  it 
the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  as  a  remedy  for  in-  once  the  introduction  of  the  new  howitzer  gun, 
jories  to  which  the  forms  then  in  vogue  were  we  are  unable  to  tell.    For  siege  and  garrison 
not  adapted,  and  receiving  its  name  from  tiie  artillery,  the  balls  are  sometimes  arranged  round 
fact  that  the  whole  case  of  the  plaintiff  was  set  a  spindle  projecting  from  the  wooden  bottom, 
forth  in  the  original  writ    It  is  so  comprehen-  either  in  a  ba^  in  the  shape  of  a  grape  (whence 
sive  in  its  soope  as  to  lie  wherever  damages  are  the  name  grape  shot),'  or  in  regular  layen 
claimed  to  person  or  property,  for  which  no  with  round  wooden  or  iron  plates  between  each 
other  form  of  action  affords  a  remedy.    This,  layer,  the  whole  covered  over  with  a  canvas 
which  may  be  called  a  natural  species  of  action,  bag. — ^The  most  recentiy  introduced  kind  is  the 
in  contradistinction  fit>m  those  which  are  of  a  spherical  case  shot,  commonly  called  from  their 
more  technical  character,  is  retained  wherever  inventor,  the  British  general  6hrapnel],  shrap- 
the  practice  is  simplified,  and  forma  the  basis  nell  shells.  Thev  consist  of  a  thin  cast-iron  sheU 
of  the  roles  governing  the  ande  form  of  action  (from  i  to  f  inch  thickness  of  iron),  with  a  dia- 
allovred  by  we  codes  of  New  York  and  aevenil  phragm  or  partition  in  the  middle.    The  lower 
other  states.  compartment  is  destined  to  receive  a  bursting 
OASE-HABDENING,  a  process  of  harden-  charge,  the  upper  one  contains  leaden  musket 
in^  the  sor&oe  of  amaU  iron  artioles^  by  002^  balls.    A  fbse  is  inserted  containing  a  carefully 
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prepared  composition,  the  aconraoy  of  whose  The  principal  branch  of  indiutryoonnsto  in  tbe 
burning  off  can  be  depended  npon.  A  compo-  mannfaotare  of  silks. — On  Uie  hills  behind  Ct- 
sition  is  run  between  the  balls,  so  as  to  prevent  aerta  is  Oasbbta  Yxoghia,  a  fortified  tovn,  tU 
them  from  shaking.  When  used  in  the  field,  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  a  seminary,  ooDtuoiof 
the  fuse  is  cut  off  to  the  length  required  for  the  a  splendid  cathedral  and  other  churches;  it  wu 
distance  of  the  enemy,  and  inserted  into  the  once  a  place  of  great  importance,  but  htslMi 
shell.  At  from  60  to  70  yards  from  the  enemy  edipsea  since  the  foundation  cf  Ossertk  M 
the  fuse  is  burnt  to  the  bottom,  and  explodes  towns  were  founded  by  the  Lombards, 
the  shell,  scattering  the  bullets  toward  the  ene-  CASES.  Couisr  db.  See  Lab  Oisia. 
my  precisely  as  if  common  case  shot  had  been  CASE  i,  a  central  co.  of  Ky.,  area  B50iq.iB.; 
fired  on  the  spot  where  the  shell  exploded.  The  pop.  in  1860, 6,666,  of  whom  6S4  were  sUvo.  b 
precision  of  the  fuses  at  present  attained  in  is  traversed  by  Green  river  and  the  Rollingfoik 
several  services  is  very  great,  and  thus  this  new  of  Salt  river.  The  sorfiaoe  is  hilly  and  broken, 
projectile  enables  the  gunner  to  obt^n  the  ex-  The  productions  in  1860  were  611,416 hskd 
act  effect  of  grape  at  ranges  where  formerly  com,  9,041  of  wheat,  81,797  of  oats,  74,600  II4 
round  shot  only  could  be  used.  The  com-  of  tobacco,  24,422  of  wool,  and  27,197  of  flu. 
mon  case  is  most  destructive  up  to  200  yards,  There  were  14  churches,  and  1,156  pupils  £• 
but  may  be  used  up  to  600  yards;  its  effect  tending  public  sdiools.  The  county  wss  orn^- 
against  advancing  lines  of  infantry  or  cavalry  ized  in  1806,  and  named  in  honor  of  CoL  tc 
at  dose  quarters  is  terrible ;  against  skimushers  Casey,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Ky.  Cap- 
it  is  of  little  use ;  against  columns  round  shot  ital,  Liberty. 

is  oftener  applicable.    The  spherical  case,  on       CASHAN,  or  Kashas,  an  ancient  and  flor- 

the  other  hand,  is  most  effective  at  from  600  ishing  city  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Iru- 

to  1,400  yards,  and  with  a  proper  elevation  and  Ajeme,  situated  in  a  rocky  plain,  aboat  90  & 

a  long  fuse,  may  be  launched  at  still  greater  "S.  of  Ispahan  on  the  route  to  Teheno;  k& 

ranges  with  probability  of  effect.    From  its  ex-  84^  N.,  long.  61^  20'  £. ;  pop.  about  80,000.  Ii 

plosion  near  the  enemy,  by  whidi  the  hailstorm  contains  a  royal  palace,  80  mosques,  IS  bat^ 

of  bullets  is  kept  close  together,  it  may  success-  and  numerous  bazaars.    Beautifu  silks,  sbvi^ 

fully  be  used  against  troops  in  almost  any  but  cotton  cloths,  and  carpets  are  maoufftctortc 

the  skirmishing  formation.   After  the  introduo-  here ;  copper  ntenaols  are  also  mad«  here,  to^ 

tion  of  the  spherical  case  shot,  it  was  adopted  Hie  workers  in  gold  and  rilver  are  noted  if 

in  almost  all  European  services  as  soon  as  a  their  skill.    It  has  considerable  trade  in  Cnii^ 
proper  fuse  composition  was  invented  by  each,        CASHEL  (anc  Ottrnol,  the  "babititicQifi' 

this  forming  the  only  difficulty;  and  of  the  the  rock"),  a  city  and  parliamentary  boroofi 

great  European  powers,  France  is  the  oidy  one  of  Ireland,  co.  Tipporary,  with  a  station  on  uf 

which  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  this  particular.  Great  Southern  and  Western  railwaj,  75  d.  & 

Further  experiments,  accidents,  or  bribes  will,  W.  of  Dublin;  pop.  in  1861,  4,798.   Piiiof  i^ 

however,  no  doubt  soon  place  this  power  in  is  well  buUt,  but  it  has  a  poverty-strioken  tf* 

possession  of  the  secret.  pearance,  is  destitute  of  manufBctnres,  and  bsi 

CASEMATES  (Sp.  easa,  a  house,  andmator,  been  on  the  decline  for  several  years.    Itoci* 

to  destroy),  in  fortification,  vaulted  chambers  tains  an  elegant  cathedral  and  parish  duirch,! 

under  the  main  wall  of  a  bastion  with  embra-  nunnery,  chapels,  schools,  barracks,  a  boepb^ 

snres  for  guns.    Though  generally  considered  an  infirmary,  and  conrt-houses.    Its  most  ifi|^ 

by  writers  as  only  protected  batteries,  they  estmg  object  is  the  famous  ^^rockof  CtM 

have  in  the  United  States  been  used  as  subter-  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  ooteidc  d 

ranean  barracks  even  in  time  of  peace.    They  the  city,  and  is  crowned  with  the  finest  coDet- 

must   be   bomb-proof,  and  distributed   along  tion  of  ruins  in  Ireland.    These  codM  ^^ 

the  faces  and  flanks  of  the  bastion  to  serve  as  round  tower,  a  Gothic  cathedral  bailt  aboat  tb« 

chambers  to  the  garrison  in  case  of  bombard-  12th  century,  a  monastery  and  a  castle  of  ab«J 

ment,  but  a  regard  for  the  health  of  troops  has  the  same  date,  and  a  <^pel  of  hewn  stone)  ^'^ 

prevented  all  armies  except  the  American  from  a  roof  of  the  same  material,  built  (n  the  8civa 

using  them  as  barracks,  except  when  compelled  and  Norman  styles  of  architecture,  and  »i 

by  the  exigencies  of  war.  showing  marks  of  extraordinary  beauty.  Tbe« 

CASERTA,  a  town  of  Naples,  capital  of  the  remalna,  which  are  visible  at  a  great  disUae^ 

province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  situated  in  a  fertile  are  all  within  an  enclosed  area.    At  the  foot  <■ 

plain  on  the  railway  line  from  Naples  to  Capua,  tiie  rock  are  the  ruins  of  Hore  abbey  and  of  t 

17  m.  N.  E.  of  the  former,  and  6  m.  S.  E.  of  the  Dominican  priory.     Donald  O'Brien,  king^ 

latter  city ;  pop.  about  26,000.    It  has  numer-  Limerick,  and  his  nobles  took  the  oath  of  «i^ 

ous  churches,  a  convent,  a  military  school  and  glance  to  Henry  U.  here  in  1172.  ^  Ca«h«^ 

excellent  barracks,  and  is  noted  for  its  magnifi-  the  ancient  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  M^ 

cent  royal  palace  and  aqueduct,  both  constructed  ster,  and  is  often  dignified  by  the  title  of  ''p* 

by  Vanvitelli  for  Charles  UL    The  palace  con-  city  of  kings."    In  the  civil  wan  f*^^ 

tains  a  chapel,  and  a  large  theatre,  adorned  with  the  rebeUion  of  1641,  it  was  taken  by  uin 

columns  from  an  ancient  temple  of  Serapis.  Inchiqnin,  and  afterward  by  CromwdL 
The  gardens  are  supplied  with  water  from  a       CASHMERE,  Caohzmire,  KifiHwa.  K^cffl^ 

distance  of  27  miles  by  means  of  afine  aqueduct,  ion,  Kasohuob,  or  Kaoitmib,  a  kingdom  10  tfi* 
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N.  TT.  parfc  of  Hindostan,  almost  enclosed  by  a  large  admixtare  of  Persian,  in  which  latter 
ranges  of  the  HimalAyas,  which  separate  ft  tongne  the  records  and  correspondence  of  the 
from  Thibet  on  the  N.  and  E.  from  the  Brit*  gOTernment  are  written.  There  are  2  prominent 
ish  districts   of  Spiti   and   Lahonl  and  the  sects,  the  Soonnitea,  and  the  followers  of  Ali ;  the 
Pnnjanb  on  tiie  S.,  and  from  the  Panjanb  and  former  being  the  more  numerous  and  regarded 
Enzareh  conntry  on  the  W. ;  area  estimated  as  orthodox.    The  Oashmerians  are  preeminent 
at  25,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  at  750,000.    It  extends  among  Indian  nations  by  their  physical  perfec- 
from  lat.  32^  17'  to  86^  N.,  and  from  long,  tions.  Tlie  men  are  tall,  robust,  well  formed,  and 
7S®  20'  to  79^  40'  E.,  and  includes  the  fa*  industrious;  the  women  famous  for  their  beauty 
mous   vale   of  Oashmere,  the  provinoes   of  and  fine  complexions.  They  are  a  gay  people,  fond 
Jama,  Bulti  or  Iskardoh,  Ladakh,  Ghamba,  ofpleasnre,  literature,  and  poetry,  but  are  repre- 
and  some  others. — ^The  valley  of  Cashmere  is  sented  by  many  travellers  as  peerless  in  cun* 
of  irregular  oval  form,  shut  in  by  lofty  moun-  ning  and  avarice,  and  notoriously  addicted  to 
tains,  the  summits  of  some  of  which  are  cov-  lying.    They  appear  to  be  of  Hindoo  origin, 
ered  with  perpetual  snow.    It  is  from  5,500  to  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
6,000  feet  above  the  soa,  and  the  alluvial  plain  population  of  the  valley  was  800,000,  which  has 
which  forms  its  bottom  is  70  m.  long,  40  m.  oeon  reduced  by  pestilence,  famine,  and  earth- 
wide,  and  about  2,000  sq.  m.  in  superficial  ex-  quakes  to  200,000.    In  1828  an  earthquake  de- 
tent   The  area  of  the  whole  valley  is  4,500  stroyed  1,200  persons ;   2  months  later  the 
sq.  m.    It  is  entered  by  several  passes,  11  of  cholera  carried  off  100,000  in  40  davs;  and  in 
which  are  practicable  for  horses.    The  highest  1833  famine  and  pestilence  committed  still  more 
of  these,  that  of  the  Pir  Panjal,  has  an  elevation  frightful  ravages.    The  chief  towns  are  Serin- 
of  12,500  feet.     The  principal  river  is  the  agur  or  Cashmere,  the  capital,  Islamabad,  Shu- 
Jhylum,  which  receives  numerous  tributaries  peyon,  Pampur,  and  Sopur.     The   prixicipal 
fn>m  the  mountains,  and  flows  through  the  manufactures   are   the   celebrated   Cashmere 
Baramula  pass  into  the  Pui^aub.  Several  small  shawls,  gun  and  pistol  barrels,  paper,  lacquered 
lakes  are  scattered  through  the  valley.    Thus  ware,  and  attar  of  roses. — ^The  country  was 
abundantly  irrigated,  and  fertilized  by  the  rains  conquered  by  the  Mogul  emperor  Akbar  in 
which,  nnlike  those  of  most  parts  of  India,  are  1586,  by  the  Afghans  in  1752,  and  by  the  Sikhs 
light,  the  soil  attains  an  extraordinary  fertility,  in  1819.   It  was  included  in  the  territory  trans- 
jieldiDg  returns  of  from  80  to  60  fold  of  the  ferred  by  the  latter  to  the  British  under  the 
principal  crops.    Kice,  the  common  food  of  the  treatv  of  Lahore  in  1846,  and  was  immediate-* 
inhabitants,  is  the  staple ;  wheat,  barley,  buck-  ly  sold  by  its  new  owners  to  its  present  holder, 
wheat,  maize,  and  tobacco,  are  cultivated  to  Gholab  Sing,  for  the  sum  of  £750,000. 
some  .extent;  cotton  is  found  to  flourish;  escn-  CASHMERE,  by  the  French  manufacturers 
lent  vegetables,  kitchen  herbs,  and  saffron  are  called  CaeAmnirej  a  textile  fabric  made  of  the 
abundant ;  and  the   lakes  supply  the  poorer  fine  wool  of  the  Thibet  goat.    This  animal  is 
classes  with  a  nutritious  though  insipid  article  characterized  by  long,  silky,  straight,  white  hair, 
of  food  in  the  Hnghara  or  water  nut,  the  seed  large  ears,  horns  not  spirally  twisted,  and  limbs 
of  the  trapa  hupinosa^  which  is  ground  into  slender  and  cleanly  formed.     The  wool  had 
flour,  roasted,  boiled,  or  eaten  raw.    About  long  been  used  by  the  natives  of  Cashmere  in 
60,000  tons  of  this  nut  are  annually  ti^en  from  producing  the  elegant  shawls  with  which  the 
the  WuUur  lake.    Among  the  fruits  are  the  name  of  their  kin^om  was  associated,  before 
apple,  pear,  plum,  apricot,  cherry,  and  grape,  these  became  known  in  western  Europe.     It 
Flowers  of  rare  beauty,  particularly  the  rose,  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  campaign  of  the 
which  is  highly  cultivated,  load  the  air  with  French  in  Egypt,  when  the  general-in-chief  of 
their  perfume.    Many  of  the  forest  trees  attain  the  army  sent  one  to  Paris,  that  the  French 
a  vast  size,  and  towering  among  them  are  the  public  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  won- 
Hlmalayan  cedar,  the  chunar,  the  poplar,  the  derful  delicacy  of  the  fabric,  the  softness  of  the 
Bme^  and  the  wild  chestnut.  The  willow,  maple,  materiid,  the  harmony  of  colors,  novelty  of  the 
birch,  alder,  pine,  and  white  thorn  are  common,  work,  and  strangeness  of  the  design.    Its  arri- 
Every  village  has  its  grove  of  chunars  and  pop-  val  is  said  to  have  created  an  immense  sensa- 
lars,  planted  centuries  ago  by  order  of  the  tion,  and  measures  were  immediately  set  on 
Mogul  emperors,  and  now  formmg  one  of  the  foot  to  introduce  the  manufacture  into  France, 
richest  ornaments  of  the  valley.    The  most  val-  — ^In  Cashmere  the  wool  is  received  from  Thibet 
nable  minerals  are  iron  and  limestone,  both  of  and  Tartary,  and,  after  being  bleached,  is  spun 
which  are  abundant ;  copper,  plumbago,  and  and  dyed  of  various  colors.    The  weavers,  em- 
Jead  are  also  known  to  exist.    The  climate  is  ployed  by  the  merchants  at  the  rate  of  from  1 
iialabrious,  and  milder  than  in  many  parts  of  to  4  pice  ^nearly  8  to  12  cts.)  a.  day,  receive  the 
India,  but  the  stillness  of  the  midsummer  air  yarns,  and  in  their  shops,  or  at  looms  in  their 
gives  the  heat  an  oppressiveness  scarcely  to  be  own  houses,  proceed  to  weave  them  after  the 
expected  from  the  range  of  the  thermometer  patterns  ordered.    Each  loom  is  estimated  to 
(80^  to  85"  at  noon  in  the  shade),  and  the  win-  make  an  average  yearly  production  of  5  shawls ; 
ter  is   sometimes  severely  cold.     Snow  falls  but  a  single  one  of  the  finest  shawls  sometimes 
abundaotly.    The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  occupies  the  work  of  a  whole  shop,  keeping  2 
Mohammedans,  speaking  a  Sanscrit  dialect,  with  to  4  persons  constantly  engaged  about  it  for  an 
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entire  year.     The  total  ntimber  of  looms  in    shuttles  or  pirns  Qiketboseiued  in  emVoder;), 
Cashmere,  it  is  believed,  is  about  16,000.    The  filled  with  these  yams,  as  there  are  to  be  oolon 
shawls  they  produce  are  the  great  article  of   repeated  in  the  breadth  of  the  piece.  By  the 
export  of  the  country.    They  are  sent  to  va-  skilful  use  of  these  the  figures,  boveyer  com- 
rious  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  India  they  were  plicated  with  variety  of  colors,  are  repeated 
first  made  known  to  the  English.    The  process  precisely  alike  on  both  sidea.    This  the  freocb 
of  weaving  the  shawls  with  variegated  figures  have  also  done  in  their  imitations  of  real  cash- 
is  conducted  without  the  shuttle,  each  colored  mere.    But  the  principal  articles  of  tbij  sort 
yarn  of  the  woof  being  worked  upon  the  warp  they  manufacture  are  the  so-called  Erenc\icssh- 
with  its  separate  wooden  needle;  and,  as  the  mere  shawls,  in  which  the  2  sides  are  not  alike; 
work  goes  on  exceedingly  slowly,  it  is  custom-  but  on  one  side  they  have  the  exact  appearafico 
ary  to  divide  it  among  several  looms,  and  then  of  the  cashmere.    They  are  made  in  Paris  h; 
join  the  pieces  together.     This  is  so  skilfully  the  use  of  the  draw-loom,  or,  which  is  better, 
done  that  the  seams  are  not  detected.    As  the  of  the  jacquard,  with    as  many  shntUes  is 
pattern  is  worked,  the  right  side  is  the  under  colors  in  the  design.    These  are  thrown  acroa 
one  upon  the  frame,  and  is  not  seen  by  those  the  warp  as   required ;    but  being  most  of 
who  work  it  upon  the  upper  or  rough  side,  them  brought  into  play  only  at  intervals,  the 
The  shawls  are  made  single  and  in  pairs,  either  threads  remain  floating  loose  on  the  hack,  and 
square  or  long.    The  former  measure  from  63  are  at  last  trimmed  ou.    Their  felting  propeitj 
to  72  inches  on  a  side,  the  latter  126  inches  by  prevents  their  coming  out,  but  the  enda  coo- 
54.    To  work  a  single  long  shawl  without  a  tinue  visible  on  the  wrong  side.    The  prooes 
seam,  and  of  the  fin^  thread  in  the  warp  as  saves  labor,  but  wastes  material ;  the  waste  ii, 
well  as  the  woof,  in  the  most  elaborate  pattern  however,  worked  up  in  other  fabrics.  In  tk 
and  exquisite  colors,  would  require  the  labor  of  Paris-made  articles  tho  warp  and  weft  are  bod 
about  8  years ;  and  as  in  this  time  the  colors  of  pure  cashmere  down.    The  shawls  are  mo^* 
are  likely  to  change,  and  the  fabric  to  receive  ly  square,  of  from  71  to  76|  inches  on  a  sd^ 
injury  from  worms  or  otherwise,  such  shawls  and  of  the  viJue  of  220  to  600  francs.  Tbe^ 
are  rarely  attempted.    The  fine  shawls  are  more  have   seldom  less  Uian  8   colors,  commoolj 
usually  made  upon  12  different  looms  for  a  pair,  10  or  11,  and  sometimes  14  and  15.    The  long 
and  when  completed,  at  the  expiration  of  6  or  shawls  in  pure'  cashmere  ought  to  measQrefrt)a 
7  months,  are  worth  in  Oashmere  from  1,200  to  59  to  6S  inches  in  breadth,  and  from  141)  to 
2,000  rupees,  or  from  about  $600  to  $800.    The  149^  inches  in  length.    Their  price  is  from  300 
most  expensive  shawls  sold  in  London  or  Paris  to  700  francs.    But  there  are  also  2  varietiid 
are  stated  to  have  brought  about  $2,000. — In  made  at  Paris,  which  differ  somewhat  from  the 
the  year  1819,  M.  Jaubert,  under  l£e  auspices  above.    One,  called  the  Hindoo  cashmere,  has 
of  the  French  government  and  at  the  expense  the  warp  in  silk,  and  the  rest  is  pure  cashmere 
of  M.  Temaux,  succeeded  in  bringing  some  of  down.    One  or  two  colors  less  are  cmplottd, 
the  goats  to  France.    These  were  a  cross  be-  which  reduces  the  price  to  180,  and  from  this 
tween  the  original  Thibet  and  a  Tartar  variety,  to  120  francs.    The  other  is  called  the  ElndM) 
and  were  of  a  comparatively  hardy  constitution,  wool  shawl.    In  this  the  warp  is  also  silk,  pi 
They  were  placed  by  M.  Temaux  at  his  villa  of  the  rest  is  of  wool  more  or  less  fine  in  (^o^^^' 
Saint  Ouen,  near  Paris,  where  they  gradually  This  article  is  much  more  largely  required  this 
increased  in  numbers,  so  that  4  were  afterward  the  others.    The  value  of  its  annaal  prodococfl 
obtained  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Essex  in  England;  is  reckoned  to  be  from  12  to  15  millioosa 
and  from  these  in  1833  the  number  had  in-  francs.    Lyons  leaves  to  Paris  the  mamzfactc^ 
creased  to  60.   The  down  they  furnished  proved,  of  the  pure  cashmere  goods,  but  succesfb3^ 
however,  to  be  too  little  in  quantity  to  be  of  competes  in  the  production  of  the  pure  voa 
value;  but  by  crossing  the  breed  witii  the  An-  Hindoo  article.    The  wool  employed  rivals ia 
gora  goat,  the  downy  product  was  largely  in-  softness  and  fineness  that  of  the  Cashmere  p^ 
creased,  and  it  proved,  moreover,  to  be  of  a  long^  But  the  most  important  of  the  fabrics  of  Lvcc? 
silky  quality,  admirably  adapted  for  shawls,  is  the  so-called  Thibet  shawl,  made  of  a  ]nix:a« 
With  the  wool  obtained  from  these  goats  and  of  wool  and  floss  silk.    In  the  manufsctiut  ^ 
that  imported  from  Thibet  through  Kasan,  capi-  these  and  other  yarielies  of  shawls  it  is  cstic^* 
tal  of  a  Sussian  province  on  the  Volga,  the  ed  that  there  are  in  Lyons  4^000  looms,  eiu 
French  maintain  the  extensive  manufactures  of  which  when  in  operation  requires  the  attea- 
they  have  established  of  shawls  made  prinoi«  tion  of  3  persons.  Nismes  and  Bheims  hard  a>) 
pally  of  this  material.    To  imitate  the  genuine  each  a  factory  which  produce  similar  articles^ 
cashmere  successfully  greatly  taxed  the  skill  of  great  economy  and  at  lower  prices  than  tbo^  w 
their  manufacturers;    and  though   in  Paris  Lyons  and  Paris.    This  important  branch  (a 
shawls  have  been  produced  like  those  imported,  industry  is  altogether  ttte  direct  resnlt  of  tbe 
it  is  found  more  profitable  to  limit  the  manufjBU>-  efforts  made  to  imitate  the  Cashmere  shsi^^ 
ture  to  somewhat   similar   but  more   easily  first  known  in  Paris  during  the  present  cesDtut. 

woven  fabrics.    The  real  cashmere  is  made  by  — ^Dr.  J.  B.  Davis,  of  Columbia,  8.  C,  vhue 

a  very  complicated  process,  which  requires  not  employed,  a  few  years  since,  by  tho  Toiki^ 

only  as  many  yarns  in  the  weft  as  there  are  governmenti  in  experimenting  on  the  g^r 

colors  in  tho  pattern,  but  also  as  many  little  of  cotton  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  soooeedeaiA 
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securing  11  pore  breed  Thibet  goata,  which  he  Grxat,  born  1809,  died  1370.    He  was  the  son 
broaght  to  his  native  state,  from  wl)^noe  the  and    snccessor  of  Wladyslaw  Lokietek  (the 
goat  has  been  introdnced  into  Tennessee,  where  Short),  who  had  restored  the  nnion  and  the 
it  is  said  to  thrive.    In  1867  the  wool  raised  in  power  of  the  long  distracted  kingdom.    While 
Tennessee  bronght  |8  50  per  lb.,  the  purchasers  still  a  prince,  Casimir  displayed  his  talents  as 
in  New  York  proposing  to  send  it  to  Scotland,  ^vemor  of  Great  Poland,  as  weU  as  his  bravery 
to  have  it  mannfactnred  there  into  shawls.  in  the  wars  of  his  father  against  the  order  of 
GASHNA,  a  country  of  interior  Africa,  lying  Teutonic  knights,  but  also  exhibited  habits  of 
between  Haussa  and  Borneo,  and  separated  from  great  dissoluteness.     In  1333  his  father  be- 
Mcli  by  the  Niger.    Its  capital  is  of  the  same  queathed  him  his  throne,  with  the  advice  not 
name,  and  is  situated  in  lat.  13°  10'  N.,  and  to  enter  into  any  treaty  with  the  Teutonic 
long.  5°  50'  £.  Gasbna  is  a  mountainous  but  very  knights ;  but  the  inclinations  of  the  young  king 
fertile  district^  and  produces  abundantly  barley,  were  for  peace,  and  he  soon  concluded  a  treaty, 
millet,  senna,  and  the  grape.    It  maintains  a  in  which  the  knights  ceded  the  districts  of  £u- 
commerce  with   north  Africa,  by  a  caravan  jav  and  Dobrzyn,  but  gained  Pomerania.    To 
irbich,  starting  from  Fezzan,  and  passing  Assu-  secure  peace  from  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  he 
da,  Gronatt,  and  Agadez,  reaches  in  60  days  the  sacrificed  to  them  the  rich  and  valuable  prov- 
capital  of  Oashna,  and  in  5  days  more  the  river  ince  of  Silesia  for  the   resignation  of  their 
Niger,  and  thence  proceeds  to  the  S«  even  as  far  claims  and  pretensions  on  Poland.    Dissatisfied 
as  the  gold  coast.    Its  principal  exports  are  with  his  acts,  the  warlike  nation  sought  redress 
gold-dost,  cotton,  slaves,  and  dyed  goat-skins ;  for  their  grievances  from  the  Teutonic  knights 
it  imports  woollen^  cutlery,  mirrors,  and  toys.  at  the  court  of  Rome.    The  pope  gave  a  favor- 
CASIMIR)  or  Kazimiebz,  the  name  of  seve-  able  decision,  commanding  the  knights  to  re- 
nd monarchs  of  Poland.    I.  The  son  of  Mie*  store  all  the  Polish  districts,  and  to  rebuild  the 
czyslaw  II.,  and  of  Rrxa,  a  German  princess  destroyed  churches;  but  tlie  knights,  trusting  in 
(1040 — 1058).    After  the  death  of  his  father,  their  swords  and  in  the  aid  of  the  emperor, 
his  mother  ruled  the  country  as  regent;  but  the  scorned  the  bull,  and  maintained  their  conquest, 
favors  she  bestowed  upon  her  own  countrymen,  In  the  meanwhile  Casimir  had  strengthened 
and  their  HI  conduct,  caused  an  outbreak  of  na^'  his  reign  by  salutary  and  peaceful  reforms,  as 
tianal  hatred,  before  which  Rixa  fled  to  Ger-  well  as  by  the  erection  of  numerous  castles 
many.     Casimir  followed  her.     Poland,  left  and  fortifications.    The  adoption  of  his  neph- 
withont  a  ruler,  became  a  scene  of  the  wildest  ew,  Lewis,  son  of  Charles  Robert,  kinff  of 
anarchy  and  lawlessness ;  the  lately  established  Hungary,  as  successor  to  the  throne  of  Poland, 
Christian  church  had  also  to  suffer  greatly  from  confirmed   by   the   assembly  of    the   nation 
pagan  persecutions.    Profiting  by  this  state  of  at  Cracow  (1839),  secured  the  alliance  with 
aSaira,  the  Bohemians  made  an  incursion  into  Hungary.    In  1340  the  death  of  Boledaw  of 
Poland,  and  advanced  as  &r  as  Gnesen,  whence  Kasovia  and  Halicz,  who  died  without  prog- 
they  carried  away  the  body  of  St  Adalbert,  eny,  offered  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  an- 
(Sty  Wojciech),  or,  according  to  the  relation  nexation  of  Red  Russia,  which  was'easilyexecut- 
of  the  priests  of  the  place,  the  cunningly  sub-  ed  in  two  successful  campaigns.  A  consequence  of 
>tituted  body  of  another  man.    Casimir  was  these  was  an  incursion  ofthe  Tartars  (1341),  at  the 
now  recalled  by  his  countrymen  from  G^r-  summons  of  certain  Russian  princes,  who  pre- 
many,  where  he  was  living  in  quiet  retirement  tended  to  have  been  wronged.    Casimir  fortified 
occapied   witii   exercises   of  religious   piety,  and  defended  the  line  of  the  Vistula,  and  by  the 
which,  gained  him  the  surname  of  *^  the  monk.''  speedy  retreat  of  the  invaders,  Poland  happily 
S%htl  J  assisted  by  Henry  UL  of  Germany,  he  escaped  total  destruction.    In  1344  some  difii- 
regained  his  authority,  and  restored  Christ!-  culti^  caused  by  the  dukes  of  Silesia,  brought 
anity  and  a  regular  administration  of  justice,  about  a  short  war  with  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
conquered  Hssovia,  gained  Breslau  and  other  which  was  begun  by  th^  conquest  of  Silesia, 
places  from  the  Bohemians,  and  was  honored  and  ended  with  the  acquisition  only  of  Frau- 
with   the  title  of  Restorer  of  Poland.     His  stadt    Subsequently  parts  of  Lithuania,  Maso- 
wife  wras  Pobrogniewa,  sister  of  laroslav,  the  via,  and  Volhynia  were  added  to  Poland.    But 
^aad-prince  of  Kiev ;  his  successor  Boleslaw  greater  and  more  glorious  were  the  successes 
II.  Uio  Bold,  his  eldest  son.    U.  The  Just,  born  achieved  by  Casimir  in  time  of  peace.     The 
1 138,  died  1194.    He  was  the  youngest  of  the  diet  of  Wislica  (1347)  sanctioned  a  double  code 
4  eons  of  Boleslaw  HL,  or  Crooked  Mouth,  of  laws  for  Great  and  Little  Poland,  digested  by 
among  whom  this  monarch  divided  Poland,  and  the  ablest  men  of  the  country,  based  in  part  on 
reined  over  the  reunited  country  after  the  ex-  the  ancient  statutes  of  the  nation,  and  in  part 
pul.-^ion  of  Mieczy^w  III.  tiie  Old  (1177).    He  on  the  German,  or  the  so-called  Magdeburgian 
IS  p^reatlv  renowned  for  his  personal  virtues,  as  institutions,  according  to  which  the  commercial 
neil  as  for  the  introduction  of  laws  defending  cities  were  governed.    The  rights  of  both  nobles 
:lie  peasants  agiunst  the  nobles  and  ofilcers  of  and  peasants  were  determined  and  secured,  and 
iliQ  court.    Under  him  the  Polish  senate  was  so  great  was  the  zeal  ofCasimir  in  defence  ofthe 
ir»t  organized,  consisting  of  bisons,  palatines,  latter  against  the  former,  that  he  was  called 
kud  casteUans.    He  made  successful  expeditions  the  king  of  the  peasants  {hrol  hniotkdtD),    No 
o  Volhynia,  Halicz,  and  Lithiumia.    III.  Thb  less  great  was  his  ardor  and  activity  in  promot- 
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ing  indastry,  commeroe,  arts,  and  sciences  (par-  bahns  derived  from  Moont  Zion.  In  our  time 

tioularlj  proved  by  the  foundation  of  the  nni-  the  abbe^^  presents  manjintellectaalattracdonfi, 

versity  of  Oraco  w),  and  in  adorning  and  strength*  as  its  inmates  have  established  a  prae  and  pob- 

ening  the  country  with  buildings  for  public  use  lished  a  variety  of  valuable  works.   Thehbn- 

and  defence ;  and  thus  he  deserved  the  remark  nan,   Luigi   Tosti,    published    in  1&41  ih( 

of  an  ancient  historian,  that  he  inherited  Poland  Archivio  CoHnese,  ana  in  1841-48  Stcria  dtlk 

of  wood  and  left  it  of  stone.    Agriculture,  in-  Badia  di  Monte  Casino, 

dustry,  and  general  wealth  gradually  increased  CASPIAN  SEA  (called  by  the  Enssans  S» 

under  Oasimir;  and  the  riches,  pomp,  and  liber-  of  Astrakhan,  ano.  Mare  Catpium  or  Eym- 

ality  of  the  state  were  displayed  in  an  astonishing  num  ;  Gr.  Kanria  OakaaaaX  an  inland  eea,  lyk 

way  on  the  occadon  of  the  marriage  of  his  granf  between  Europe  and  Aaa,  lat  86®  55'  to  47*  3ij 

daughter  with  Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  N.,  long.  46°  48'  to  66°  26'  K    Greatest  ltD?tli 

which  was  celebrated  for  20  days  at  Oracow,  in  from  K.  to  S.,  760  m.;  greatest  brMdth,!TO 

the  presence  of  Lewis  king  of  Hungary,  Peter  m. ;  average  breadth  about  200  m.  Am.  14^,- 

king  of  Cyprus,  Waldemar  king  of  Denmark,  and  000  sq.  m.    It  is  bounded  N.  E^  y.  and  N.  V. 

a  great  number  of  dukes  and  other  distinguished  by  Russia,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Persia,  ai^  I  h 

guests.     But  his  reign  had  also  its  shades:  Toorkistan.    It  has  few  bays,  the  largest  Icb; 

unhappy  marriages ;    love  affairs  condemned  on   the  Asiatic  side,  Emba  bay,  Mertvoi  p: 

by  the  people  and  the  church ;  an  excommuni-  Karasoo  inlet,  Kanghi^lak  gnU  baj  of  Alti 

cation  by  the  archbishop  of  Cracow ;  a  deadly  ander,  Kenderlinsk  gulf^  Koolee  Deria  Iaj,  aa. 

revenge  taken  on  its  innocent  announcer;  the  Balkhan  bay;   on   the  European  side,  Kir 

subsequent  humiliation  of  the  king  by  the  pope;  Agatch  and  Kooma  gulft,  ana  several  smalk: 

and  a  great  defeat  by  the  Wallachians.     A  indentations.    At  the  southern  extremity  of  tb: 

fall  from  a  horse  ended  the  life  of  the  most  sea  is  Astrabad  bay,  and  from  this  pouat  v 

popular  monarch  of  Poland. — Among  the  ob-  Emba  bay  at  the  north-eastern  end,  the  iistar. 

jects  of  the  love  of  Casimir  was  the  Jewess  Es*  shore  extends  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  Tt. 

ther,  the  heroine  of  so  many  romances,  by  Emba  river,  which  enters  the  bay  of  its  on 

whom  ho  had  several  children,  and  who  b  sup*  name  by  several  mouths,  and  the  Aur&k,  are  :)- 

posed  to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  hu«  most  the  only  considerable  rivers  which  it  it 

mane  protection  which  he  and  his  laws  bestow-  ceives  on  this  side,  thoug}i  the  Ozus,  or  ^Viso- 

ed  on  her  people  in  Poland,  in  the  time  of  most  which  now  enters  the  sea  of  Aral,  is  snppoeed  U 

barbarous  persecutions  in  other  parts  of  Earope.  have  once  flowed  into  it.    On  the  N.  and  W.b 

lY.  Born  1427,  died  at  Grodno  1492,  was  the  basin  b  far  more  extensive.    The  Ural,  th 

son  of  Wladyslaw  Jagiello,  and  brother  and  Volga,  the  Terek,  and  the  Koor  here  pour  titii: 

successor  of  Wladyslaw  III.,  called  Warnenczyk,  waters  into  it,  and  most  of  them  are  constiL^j 

from  his  defeat  and  death  at  Varna  in  1444.  bringing  accumulations  of  sand,  which,  in  iocx 

Casimir  was  at  that  time  grand  duke  of  Lithu-  instances,  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  fon 

aula,  and  accepted,  but  hesitatingly,  the  call  to  little  islands,  projecting  several  miles  from  tbi 

the  throne  of  Poland.    His  long  reign  is  re-  coast.    The  shores  are  thus  rendered  difficult  c.' 

markable  for   several   diets   held   at  Lublin,  access,  and  in  the  northern  and  north-«ast£n 

Piotrkow,  eta;  for  a  successful  war  of  14  years  parts  the  depth  of  water  for  2  or  dm.  ^^ 

against  the  Teutonic  knights,  terminated  in  1466  land  is  only  a  few  feet   All  this  psit  of  '^ 

by  the  peace  of  Thorn,  which  gave  to  Poland  coast,  as  far  S.  W.  as  the  Soolak,  is  of  aHa^ 

the  western  part  of  Prussia  and  the  suzerainty  formation;  thence  8.  to  the  peninsula  of  A|^ 

of  the  eastern,  and  for  the  subsequent  long  ron  it  is  of  tertiary  formation,  broken  hj  ^^ 

period  of  general  prosperity,  luxury,  and  relax-  sional  carboniferous  strata;  and  from  A]^^^*^ 

ation  of  the  national  spirit.    The  introduction  around  the  8.  extremity  of  the  sea,  the  ^^ 

of  the  Latin  language  into  tJie  schools  and  pub-  are  low  and  sandy,  with  lofty  hills  rising  ui'«^ 

lie  life  of  Poland  dates  particularly  from  this  background.    OntheE.andS.£.isfoim(lft«^ 

reign.    Cf  the  6  sons  of  Casimir,  one  was  elected  taceous  subsoil,  covered  with  moringsA^'^' 

king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  three,  John  the  surface,  with  the  exception  of  C^han:'^ 

Albert,  Alexander,  and  Sigismund,  succeeded  being  flat.    In  fact,  the  coast  gen6ralljb> 

ei|oh  other  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  one  became  a  low,  that  most  parts  are  overflowed  when  t^^ 

cardinal  and  one  a  saint,  V.  See  John  Casihib.  wind  sets  in  strongly  from  the  opposite  qoi**^- 

CASINO,  or  HoKTE  Casiko,  a  celebrated  Kaphtha,  or  petroleum,  is  finequeotl/  f^cu 

Benedictine  abbey,  established  by  St.  Benedict  particularly  on  the  peninsula  of  Apsberop  a:^ 

in  629,  upon  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  in  the  island  of  Naphthalia,  in  the  bay  of  BaU^ 

the  Neapolitan  province  Terra  di  Lavoro,  rising  The  waters  aremot  so  salt  as  those  of  the  oct*^ 

over  the  town  of  San  Germane,  the  ancient  Casi-  owing  to  the  immense  volume  of  fre^  ^*'"' 

num,  in  former  times  the  seat  of  a  famous  pour^intotbeseaby  the  Volga  and  other  Lc^'^ 

castle,  and  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,    Tlie  beauty  rivers.    They  are  very  deep  in  some  pU«Si  '';• 

of  the  spot  attracted  many  visitors,  and  the  med-  remarkably  shallow  near  the  coasts  excel  ^.^^ 

ical  skill  of  the  friars  many  invalids  to  the  the  southern  part    There  are  no  tides,  sm  U 

abbey,  while  at  the  same  time  pilgrims   re-  sea  has  no  outlet,  the  superfluous  waters  N*-- 

sorted  there  fix)m  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  carried  off  wholly  by  evaporation,  Ij^^-' 

Benedictines  were  deemed  to  possess  miraculous  dinary  changes  in  its  level  hare  becll£vtK^- 
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bat  fiever  explained;  according  to  native  ac«  noirs^  Eioliwald^s  JReiM  auf  dem  Katpuchen 

conatfi)  the  snr&ce  rises  and  falls  several  feet  in  Meere   wnd   in   den   Kdukasua^  Hommaire  de 

periods  of  aboat  80  years.    It  has  long  been  Hell's  Let  steppes  de  la  mer  Casptenne^  and  the 

known  that  the  level  of  the  Caspian  is  lower  JBeschreibunffy  published  by  Sawitsch  and  Sabler, 

than  that  of  the  ocean,  and  in  1612  an  attempt  giving  their  survey  of  the  respective  elevations 

was  made  by  Engelhardt  and  Parrot  to  ascertain  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  (St.  Petersburg 

the  difference  by  a  series  of  levellings  and  ba-  and  Leipsic,  1849,  in  German),  contain  valua- 

rometrical  measurements  across  the  Caucasian  ble  information  on  the  Caspian  sea. 

isthmus  to  the  Black  sea.    Measurements  were  CASORIA,  a  town   of  Naples,  pop.  7,924, 

made  in  2  places,  one  of  which  made  the  Caspian  the  birth-place  of  Pietro  Martino,  the  painter. 

84S  feet  lower  than  the  Black  sea,  and  the  It  has  4  churches,  and  produces  quantities  of 

other  801  feet  lower.    A  survey  made  by  the  silk. 

Russian  government  in  1886-^7  proved  the  dif*  CASPARI,  Karl  Paul,  a  Grerman  commen- 
ference  of  level  to  be  84  feet  Sturgeon,  tator  on  the  Old  Testament,  born  Feb.  14, 1814^ 
sterlets,  belugas,  sfdmon,  and  seals  are  token  in  at  Dessau.  After  studying  at  Leipsio  and 
this  sea  in  great  numbers,  giving  employment  to  Berlin,  and  graduating  in  1844  as  licentiate  in 
many  thousand  persons.  -Nearly  100,000  sea^  theology  at  EOnigsberg,  he  became,  in  1847, 
800,000  lbs.  of  roes,  and  20,000  lbs.  of  isinglass,  teacher  at  the  university  of  Christiania.  In  qon* 
the  produce  of  700,000  sturgeons,  are  taken  junction  with  Delitzsch  he  is  publbhing  ^^  An 
every  year. — We  have  little  knowledge  of  the  Exegetical  Hand-book  of  the  Prophets  of  the 
ancient  commerce  of  the  Caspian.  About  the  Old  Testament,*'  and  ^^  Biblical,  Theological,  and 
middle  of  the  IStli  century  much  of  the  trade  of  Apologetic-Critical  Studies."  To  the  former 
W.  Europe  with  India  passed  over  it,  Astrakhan  work  Caspari  contributed  in  1848  the  '^  Expo- 
being  then,  as  now,  its  chief  port.  On  the  sidons  of  the  Prophet  Obadiah,"  and  to  the 
seizure  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  com-  latter  work  in  1848,  ^*  Contributions  toward  an 
merce  was  forced  into  other  channels.  In  1660  Introduction  U>  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  the  His- 
an  English  company  made  a  fruitless  attempt  tory  of  the  Times  of  Isaiah."  In  1849  he  pub- 
to  render  it  a  channel  of  commerce  with  Per-  lished  a  treatise  on  the  "  Syrio-Ephraimitio 
sia  and  Turkestan.  Peter  the  Great  had  its  War  under  Jotham  and  Ahaz,"  and  in  1861  on 
coasts  explored  by  Dutch  navigators,  partly  ^^  Micah  and  his  Book."  He  is  a  member  of  the 
with  the  view  of  founding  stations  for  the  committee  for  revision  of  the  Norwegian  trans- 
Indian  trade  on  the  Persian  seaboard,  but  his  lation  of  the  Bible.  He  has  published  an  edi- 
projcct  was  not  carried  out  No  Russian  con-  tion,  with  a  translation,  commentary,  and 
c^oest  was  made  on  the  Caspian  sea  until  the  time  glossary,  of  the  Enchiridion  StudioH  of  Bo- 
of  Catharine  II.,  and  it  was  not  until  still  more  ha-eddin  ;  also  a  Orammatica  Arabiea, 
recent  periods  that  Russia  succeeded  in  obtaining  CASQUE,  the  head-piece  or  helmet  of  the 
fuU  control  over  its  trade.  ^Die  following  table  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  origin  of  the 
presents  the  shipping  movements  in  its  waters  word  is  not  well  ascertained,  but  is,  perhaps, 
during  6  years  from  1861  to  1866  inclusive:  referable  to  the  Latin  cassia,  the  term  for  that 

KntwuieM.     QaanuMM.  spocies  of  hclmet  the  basis  of  which  was  metal, 

iffli;!"!'.;.'.'.'.'.'.".'.' '.'  Pa          Sm  ^  opposed  to  ^afea,  the  original  signification  of 

isss!"! !!!!'.'.'/.'.! !!!!!.'!!!  ie»          899  which  is  a  leathern  skull  cap;  idthough  the 

J^ J^          UJ  words,  at  a  later  date,  were  confounded  and 

'1 used  indiscriminately  to  signify  the  armor  for 

Total 1,151  ....  1,779  the  head,  of  whatever  form  or  material.    The 

or  on  average  in  6  years  of  280  entrances,  and  casques  of  the  ancients  were  of  many  forms, 
855  clearances  of  foreign  vessels,  beside  the  from  the  simple  bowl-sliaped  skull  cap,  without 
many  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  either  peak  to  shade  the  face  or  guard  for  the 
The   largest  dass   of  vessels  by  which  the  neck  behind,  to  the  elaborate  crested  helmet, 
Ca.>«pian  sea  is  navigated,  of  which  there  are  with  cheek-pieces,  neck-plate,  and  visor  cover- 
about  100  sail,  carry  rarely  less  than  90  or  ing  the  face  of  the  wearer.    The  latter  append- 
more  than  160  tons,  are  called  schuyU  by  age  was  not  movable,  so  that  it  could  be  raised 
the  Russians,  and  are  built  of  the  timber  of  the  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  but  was  a  solid  por- 
boats  that  bring  breadstuff  down  the  Volga  to  tion  of  the  helmet,  and  was  made  to  cover  or 
A.strakhan.  Another  class  of  vessels  of  superior  expose  tiie  features,  by  thrusting  the  whole  hd- 
s.ailing  qualities,  of  which  there  are  about  60,  met  backward  or  drawing  it  forward.    In  the 
carry  ^  from  70  to  140  tons,  and   are  called  latter  case,  the  crown  of  the  helmet  fitted 
rcizchiteg.    Beside   these  2  classes  of  vessels,  closely  on  the  skull,  and  the  fore  part,  which 
there  are  a  great  number  of  small  craft,  and  a  protected  the  whole  face,  having'  perforations 
new  charter  for  a  Caspian  steamboat  navigation  to  correspond  with  l^e  eyes  and  a  long  perpen- 
cotnpanjr  was  granted  by  the   Russian   gov-  dicular  slit  extending  downward  from  these,  on 
ernment  in  April,  1868.    The  principal  ports  are  either  side  of  the  nasal,  or  plate  for  the  defence 
Astrakhan  and  Bakoo,    The  Kussian  fleet  in  the  of  the  nose,  was  drawn  down  to  the  chin  of  &e 
Caspian  sea  consists  of  4  brigs,  2  steamers,  and  wearer,  giving  complete  protection,  and  con- 
7    other  vessels;   total,   18  vessels. — ^Dureau-  cealing  the  countenance  so  absolutdy  that  the 
DtelumaUe's  Oeographie  physique  d$   la  mer  wearer  could  not  be  recognized.    In  the  former 
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case,  the  crown  -was  thmst  back  eo  far  that  it  United  States.    I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ga^  imTII 
projected  from  the  base  of  the  skull  behind,  eq.  m.;  pop.  13,564^  (tf  whom  S,400  are  il&T«i 
with  the  crest  standing  ont  horizontally  back-  It  is  drained  by  the  Etowah  riTcr,  aad  is  remark- 
ward,  and  the  yisor,  or  face-piece,  resting  flatly  ably  ric^  in  minerals.    Gold,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
on  the  crown,  so  as  to  leave  .the  features  en-  titanium,  plumbago,  marble,  and  limestone  an 
tirely  exposed.    The  shape  of  this  helmet  and  found  in  seyeral  places.    The  sorEaoe  ia  niQcb 
the  mode  of  wearing  it  are,  perhaps,  best  ex-  diversified,  and  occupied  in  part  bj  forests  cf 
plained  by  saying  that,  in  form,  it  exactly  re-  hickory,  pine,  ehn,  and  other  trees.  Vh«&t, 
sembled  a  lady^s  cottage  bonnet ;  that  the  ordi-  oats,  corn,  cotton,  and  fruits  are  the  principal 
nary  mode  of  wearing  it  was  the  present  fash-  productions  of  the  soil.  Kear  the  Etowah  river 
ion  of  putting  it  quite  back  off  the  head ;  while  sa  an  artifici^  mound  75  feet  hieh  and  l,lUfeii 
the  mode  of  guarding  the  face  was  what  it  would  in  circuit  at  the  base.    It  has  been  opened  lu! 
be,  if  the  real  crown  of  the  bonnet  sat  flatly  on  found  to  contain  some  articles  of  very  anddil 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  fore  part  were  earthenware.    The  county  was  named  in  ho&or 
pulled  down  perpendicularly  over  the  nose.    It  of  Gen.  Lewis  Cass.  Capital,  GaasviUe.  Yslwcf 
does   not    appear   that   these  helmets   were  realestateinl856,  $2,6Bi,010.    II.  A  N.Leo, 
ever   worn  actually  in  battle,  at    least   not  of  Texas,  bordering  on  Louiuana  and  Arkaosv, 
in  the  second  position;  although  some  persons  bounded  K  by  Sulphur  Fork  of  Bedrirer,S.by 
have  supposed  that  the  helmet  of  Aidoneua^  Big  Cypress  bay  ana  Soda  lake  ;areal,22iiq.ii: 
whichMinerva  wore  when  she  mingled  in  com-  pop.  in  1856,  8,652,  of  whom  8,661  werefiUvt^- 
bat  with  mortals  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  which  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  partlj  omY^ 
had  the  property  of  rendering  its  wearer  invisi-  by  uncultivated  swamps.  The  uplands  are  ic- 
ble,  was  of  this  fashion.    They  were,  however,  tUe,  and  beside  furnishing  pasturage  for  m- 
certainly  worn  by  the  gladiators  in  the  later  bers  of  horses  and  cattle,  prodaced  in  \^' 
ages  of  Rome;  and  specimens  were  found  eA,  1,573  bales  of  cotton,  167,250  boahela  of  ecu. 
Pompeii,  something  resembling  the  rudest  form  45,462  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  56^122  poondi  i: 
of  the  visorecL  helmet  of  the  Ist  and  2d  cru-  butter.  The  public  schools  numbered  500  pii^-i^ 
sades.     The  imcient  casques  were  ordinarily  The  forests  furnish  abundance  of  hard  t«a^ 
made  of  bronze,  often  of  exquisite  workman-  and  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  county  are  TalDib'< 
ship,  with  elaborate  sculptures  and  designs  in  mines  of  iron.  Capital,  Jefferson,    m.  A^.^ 
high  relief,  especially  on  the  crown  or  head-  co.  of  Mich.,  bordering  on  Indiana, arcades ». 
piece,  the  cheek-pieces,  hucculoSf  and  the  cones,  m. ;  pop.  10,907.    It  has  a  level  sarfaoe,}>li!^^ 
or  ridges,  which  supported  the  crest  of  waving  antJy  diversified  by  a  number  of  small  \^^ 
horsehair.    This  was  often  dyed  crimson,  but  and  occupied  by  prairie,  oak-openings,  and  d^-< 
sometimes  leftwhite  or  black.    The  cones  were  forests.    Iron  and  limestone  are  Siepriui^* 
sometimes  8  or  4  in  number,  and  fashioned  into  minerals.    In  1850  the  productioDS  amooa^^ 
the  likeness  of  sphinxes,  dragons,  or  lions.    A  to  418,860  bushels  of  corn,  160,592  of  vUii 
helmet  of  Minerva,  on  a  fine  antique  gem,  shows  120,246  of  oats,  68,020  of  potatoes,  and  ^* 
4  parallel  crests,  each  supported  by  a  prancing  tons  of  hay.    The  crop  of  com  was  larger  ^  >' 
centaur.    According  to  Homer,  casques  were  any  other  part  of  the  state  except  Oaklacuiv 
often  made  of  the  precious  metals,  or  at  least  There  were  8  churches,  and  8,896  pupils  in '^ 
overlaid  with  them.    Steel  does  not  appear  to  public  schools.    Capital,  Cassopoli^    I\y 
have  been  in  use  for  the  fabric  of  ancient  ar-  N.  W.  co.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  Wabash  mu 
mor,  or,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  rivers ;  area  420  sq.  m. ;   pop.  11,021-   If 
even  for  that  of  offensive  weapons.  The  sword-  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  are  high  WaSi.  ut 
blades  and  spear-heads  of  Homer  are  aU  of  rest  of  the  surface  is  generally  flat,  and  (ii^iv^ 
brass,  ;(aXKOff,  whatever  mixture  that  word  rep-  between  prairies  in  the  N.  asid.  forests  h  c| 
resented,  probably  copper  hardened  with  tin ;  S.  port.  The  productions  in  1850  were  39plJ 
and  it  is  not  until  iEschylus  wrote  that  we  find  bushels  of  com,  107,078  of  wheat,  39,67U 
steel,  xo^v^}  &°^  ^^^  atirfpoff  used  as  synony-  oats,  and  8,091^  tons  of  hay.    Tfa^  v^^^; 
mous  for  the  sword.    The  word  casque  is  used  churches,  2  newspaper  establishments,  and  li- 
poetically  in  reference  to  all  helmets,  even  to  pupils  in  the  publio  schools^   Gapitslt  hpsi- 
those  of  the  middle  ages,  when  it  is  applied  to  port    V.  A  W.  central  co.  of  III ;  M^^-^jf^ 
the  whole  covering  of  the  head  taken  together  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  8,946,  bounded  N.^*hf^^ 
without  reference  to  parts,  as  the  cerveilliere,  nois  river  and  N.  by  the  Sangamon,  bou  |- 
avantaille,  beaver,  and  other  appendages.    Tlie  which  rivers  are  here  navigable  by  s^f?^'. 
casque  of  the  Boman  legionary  soldier  was  of  The  surface  is  level,  and  conosts  of  pnin^  ^: 
bronze,  open,  not  protecting  tiie  face ;  but  it  woodlands.    The  soil  is  extremelj  fert^s  ^ 
had  a  peak  fo  cover  the  brow,  another  to  guard  in  1850  produced   1,417,750  busheb  of  <^^ 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  cheek-pieces  hinged  on  to  181,136  of  wheat,  150,197of  oata  andS^^^^ 
the  casque  and  connected  by  a  clasp  under  the  of  hay.    There  were  14  ohnrcnc^  'fiJini.^ 
chin,  and  either  a  crest  or  a  plnme  of  8  tall  pupils  attendingpubliosdiools.  OapitAi,^^^^ 
erect,  black  and  scarlet  feathers.    This  was  the  town.    VL  A  W.  ca  of  Mo.t  ^^^^^^J;. 
fashion,  as  described  by  Polybius,  and  in  vogue  the  middle  fbrkof  Grand  river ;  area  sbo^  i-^^ 
during  the  Punic  wars.  .  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  6,818,  of  whom  «»  y^^ 
CASS,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  of  the  slaves.  It  was  formerly  called  Van  Bnria«  ^^^ 
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vemimenraa  springs  of  good  water,  and  several  riage  Mr.  Oass  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
qoarries  of  limestone  and  sandstone.    The  sar-  Ohio  legislatnre,  in  which  body  he  took  a  seat 
ftce  is  moderately  aneren  and  occnpied  chiefly  in  December  of  the  same  year.    The  very  first 
by  fertile  prairies.  Prodactions  in  1850, 800,976  bosiness  that  came  np  was  a  special  message 
bn^ete  of  corn,  18,524  of  wheat,  65,1 18  of  oatSy  from  Got.  TifiSn,  based  on  commnnications 
and  1,610  tons  of  hay.    Knmber  of  pnpils  in  made  to  him  by  President  Jefferson,  through  a 
the  publio  schools,  748.  Oapital^  Hamsonyille.  special  agent,  in  relation  to  Burr  and  his  de- 
Vn.  AS.  W.  CO.  of  Iowa,  recently  erected;  area  signs,  about  which   President  Jefferson  was 
576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  815.    It  is  traversed  greaUy  alanned.     This  message,  received  in 
by  the  Nishnabatona,  an  affluent  of  the  Mis-  secret  session,  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
Bouri  river.    Oomparatively  little  of  the  land  which  Mr.  Oass  was  a  member.    He  drafted 
is  under  cultivation.    The  productions  in  1856  and  the  committee  reported  a  bill,  '•hich  he 
were  4,186  bushels  of  wheat,  40,013  of  com,  conducted  through  the   legislature,  where  it 
8,80d   of  oats,   and  18,601    lbs.    of  butter,  encountered  considerable  opposition,  author- 
vni.  An  £.  centrd  co.  of  Minn.,  situated  near  Izing  the  governor  to  oaU  out  the  militia  and  to 
the  source  of  the  Misdssippi ;  area  11,000  eq.  m.  break  up  any  unauthorized  military  prepara- 
It  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850,  and  tion  which  znight  be  on  foot.    Under  this  act 
then  contained  very  few  civilized  inhabitants,  such  of  Burr's  boats  as  were  being  built  in  Ohio, 
Numerous  small  lakes  are  scattered  over  its  and  his  provisions  collected  in  that  state,  were 
surface.     Pine  and  other  timber  is  abundant^  seized,  and  the  Ohio  part  of  the  expedition  was 
and  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  thus  broken  up.    A  legislative  address,  drafted 
OASS,  Lewis,  an  American  statesman,  bom  by  Mr.  Oass,  protesting  attachment  to  the  union, 
at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Oct.  9,  1782,  was  the  eldest  which  Burr  was  suspected  of  a  design  to  divide 
son  of  Jonathan  Oass.    Both  his  fhther  and  by  the  Alleghanies,  drew  out  a  highly  compli- 
mother  were  of  old  New  Hampshire  Puritan  mentary  r^ly  fh>m  the  president,  who  soon 
stock.    His  father,  at  tiie  age  of  19,  had  enlist-  after  acknowledged  Mr.  Oass's  services  by  an 
ed  as  a  private  soldier  in  one  of  the  regiments  appointment  as  U.  8.  marshal  for  Ohio.     The 
raised  by  Kew  Hampshire  immediately  after  emolument  of  this  office  was  but  trifling  and 
the  battle  of  Lexington.    He  was  present  at  its  duties  limited,  and  "Mr.  Oass  still  continued 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and,  having  refinlist-  to  practise  law  as  before ;  but  this  federal  office 
ed,  continued  to  servo  in  the  New  Hampshire  disqualified  him  from  sitting  any  longer  in  the 
continental  line  during  the  whole  revolutionarv  Ohio  legislature.     The  lower  branch  of  that 
war,  in  the  course  of  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  legislature,  not  long  after,  undertook  to  impeach 
of  captain.    He  was  recommissioned  with  the  2  of  the  judges  for  having  decided  that  a  cer- 
same  rank  in  the  army  organized  after  the  tain  state  law  was  unconstitutional  and  void, 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  was  Mr.  Oass  appeared  on  the  trial  as  one  of  their 
afterward  promoted  to  be  a  major.    While  he  counsel,  and  by  his  able  and  successful  de&noe 
was  employed  in  the  military  service  in  the  added  to  his  reputation  as  an  advocate. — ^The 
territory  tC,  W.  of  the  Ohio,  his  family  remain-  hostile  position  of  the  western  Indiana  and  the 
ed  at  Exeter ;  and  Lewis,  at  10  years  of  age,  growing  difficulties  with  Great  Britain  led,  in 
entered  the  academy  at  that  place,  where  he  April,  1612,  to  the  enrolment  of  8  regiments  of 
pursued  his  studies  with  diligence  and  success  Ohio  volunteers.    Mr.  Oass,  who  sympathized 
till  1799.    In  that  year  Jonathan  Oass  removed  strongly  with  the  popular  feeling,  was  among 
his  fanaily  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  he  was  the  number,  and  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  3d 
stationed  for  some  months  in  his  military  ca-  regiment      These  8  regiments,  about   1.200 
pacity,  and  where  young  Lewis  found  employ*  strong,  togetlier  with  some  800  regulars  under 
ment  as  a  teacher.    His  father,  meanwhile,  Ool.  Miller,  constituted  the  army  with  which 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  resign  his  commis-  Gen.  Hull  was  expected  not  only  to  protect  Do* 
sion  and  to  settle  in  the  West,  induced  his  son  troit  from  the  British  and  Indians,  but  to  invade 
to  seek  his  fortune  also  in  the  same  direction,  and  conquer  Upper  Oanada.    After  a  march 
Descending  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburg  in  a  flat-  of  more  than  200  m.  through  a  swampy  wil- 
boat,  then  the  only  means  of  conveyance,  they  demess  which  then  intervened  between  the 
arrived  at  Marietta,  the  pioneer  settlement  of  frontier  settlements  of  Ohio  and  those  of  Mich- 
south-eastern  Ohio,  in  Oct.  1800«    The  father  igan,  the  troops  reached  Detroit  early  in  July, 
soon  removed  with  his  funilv  to  a  tract  of  war  with  Great  Britain  having  meanwhile  been 
land  on  the  Muskingum  near  Zfanesville,  which  declared.    On  July  11  they  marched  into  Oan* 
had  fallen  to  him  aa  military  bounty,  butyounff  •  ada.    The  proclamation  issued  on  this  occarion 
Lewis  remained  at  Marietta,  where  he  entered  was  written  by  Ool.  Oass,  for  whom,  too^  the 
on  the  study  of  the  law.    He  was  admitted  to  honor  is  claimed  of  having  been  the  first  man 
the  bar  in  Dec.  1802,  and  soon  after  established  who^  in  the  war  of  1812,  stepped  in  arms  npon 
himself  at  Zanesville,  where  he  gradually  ao^  the  British  soil.     He  also  commanded  in  a 
quired  practice.     In  the  summer  of  180<}  he  skirmish,  on  the  17th,  in  which  the  first  blood 
married  Elizabeth  8pencer,  whose  fiither,  then  was  shed,  the  British  being  driven  from  a 
settled  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Ohio,  in  bridge  across  the  Aux  Oanards  river  held  by 
Wood  CO.,  had  emigrated  from  Lansingburg,  in  their  outposts.    Hull,  however,  alarmed  at  hu 
the  state  of  Kew  York.    Shortly  after  his  mar-  isolation,  and  exaggerating  the  numbers  of  the 
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enemy  and  the  danger  of  hia  position,  soon  re«  the  next  year  pnroihafled  there,  for  a  booeiteid, 

crossed  to  Detroit^  and  on  Aug.  16  terminated  a  tract  of  500  acres,  for  which  he  was  able  to  psj 

the  campaign,  to  the  mortification  of  his  officers  in  cash,  oat  of  his  proTious  savings,  the  6am  of 

and  men,  by  sorrendering  his  army,  and  Detroit  $12,000.    This  was  reckoned  by  msaj  anei* 

and  the  territory  of  Michigan  along  with  it,  to  trayagant  purchase,  bat  its  increase  in  yaloe  bj 

the  British  general  Brock,    At  the  moment  of  the  growth  of  Detroit  ultimately  made  ita]nr- 

surrender  Col.  Oass  was  absent  with  a  detach-  chaser  a  very  wealthy  man.    Michigan  at  thii 

ment  sent  to  relieve  a  provision  train,  the  ap«  time  had  no  territorial  legislature,  and  the  boa- 

proach  of  which  had  been  stopped  by  the  ness  of  selecting  laws  for  it  from  the  eodei  d 

enemy.    This  detachment,  however,  was  in-  the  states  devolved  on  Gk>vemor  Cass  and  the 

duded  in  the  capitulation,  and  being  without  territorial  judges.    GoYemor  Cass  was  also  a 

provision,  was  obliged  to  yield.    Col.  Cass,  officio  superintendent  of  Indian  afQgurs  for  tbs 

stung  with  mortification  at  this  unexpected  territory,  which  then  included  what  now  ccd* 

turn  of  affairs,  when  asked  to  deliver  up  his  stitates  the  two  states  of  Michigan  and  Tuon* 

sword,  indignantly  broke  the  blade  and  threw  an,  and  this  remained  for  several  yean  da 

it  away.    By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  the  most  important  part  of  his  duties.   Of  aUtla 

Ohio  yolunteers  were  dismissed  on  their  parole  extensive  territory,  it  was  only  a  little  Irul 

not  to  serve  again  till  exchanged,  and  Col.  Cass,  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  Detroit  riTer  to 

at  the  request  of  his  feUo  w-sddiers,  hastened  to  which  the  Indian  title  bad  yet  been  extiDgoishd. 

Washington  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  them*  Within  the  bounds  of  his  Indian  sapermteDd* 

from  any  responsibility  for  this  disastrous  ter-  ency,  which  was  ultimately  made  to  embnot 

mination  of  the  campaign.    His  report,  antici-  aU  the  tribes  nortb-west  of  the  Ohio,  there  vert 

pating  that  of  Hull,  who  remained  a  prisoner  reckoned  to  be  40,000  Indiana,  mnsteiing  it 

with  the  British,  was  the  first  official  account  least  9,000  warriors.    The  recent  hostilitiefijud 

of  the  campiugn  given  to  the  public.    CoL  Cass  the  distrust  and  suspicions  of  the  Indians,  ooca* 

was  exchanged  in  Jan.  1818,  and  about  the  same  sioned  by  the  constant  calls  upon  them  for  id> 

time  was  commisrioned  as  a  colonel  in  tiie  regu-  ditional  cesrions  of  land,  rendered  this  office  oee 

lar  service.  His  regiment  was  enlisted  and  re^y  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty.    ButGorenor 

by  March,  when  he  was  furtherpromoted  to  the  Cass,  while  steadily  carrying  out  the  polk?  d 

rank  of  brigadier-genend.     He  Joined  Gen.  acquisition,  succeeded  also  in  maiatumng  tbe 

Harrison^s  army  in  July ;  and,  Perry's-  victory  respect,  and  even  in  securing  the  affcctiua  ^ 

on  Lake  Erie  having  opened  the  way,  he  bore  the  Indians.    In  1817  he  obtained,  in  cosjao^ 

his  share  in  the  pursuit  of  Gen.  Proctor  and  the  tion  with  Governor  McArthur,  a  ceanon  of  Dca 

victory  of  the  Thames.    He  was  then  placed  in  of  the  remaining  Indian  lands  within  the  stiH 

conunand  at  Detroit,  and  shortly  after  was  of  Chio,  with  adjoining  tracts  in  Indiaia  tDd 

appointed  governor  of  Michigan.     He  now  Michigan,  to  the  extent  of  4,000,000  acres  ic 

resigned  the  office  of  marshal  of  Ohio,  which  the  whole.    This  cession  removed  the  la^i^ 

he  had  still  continued  to  hold,  and,  not  long  barrier  hitherto  intervening  between  the  seok* 

after,  his  commission  in  the  army  also ;  hav-  ments  of  Ohio  and  those  of  Michigan,  la  1S|| 

ing  first,  however,  attended  the  court-martial  he  met  the  Chippewas  at  Saginaw,  and  obtaion 

for  the  trial  of  Hull.    His  testimony  before  a  cession  of  lands  in  the  peninsula  of  Michigu 

the  court,  as  his  report  had  done,  bore  hard  on  to  the  extent  of  6,000,000  acres.    As  jet  the 

that  unfortunate  commander,  and  has  been  at  north-western  regions  were  very  impeiiiectli 

times  a  good  deal  criticized. — ^Though  Detroit  known.    At  the  suggestion  of  Governor  ta 

had  been  settled  for  more  than  a  centuryi  an  expedition,  in  which  he  himself  bore  a  eos* 

the  territory  of  Michigan  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  spicuous  part,  and  of  which  an  account  faaitK^ 

It  still  remained  what  it  had  been  from  the  be*  published  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  was  set  on  i^ 

ginning,  little  more  than  a  station  for  Indian  in  1820,  for  exploring  the  northern  shoiv  ct 

trade.    The  white  inhabitants,  mostly  of  French  Xiake  Superior,  and  the  course  of  the  upper  lOf- 

descent,  did  not  exceed  5,000  or  6,000.    Not  a  sissippi.     The  next  vear,  by  a  Ions,  aTcaU» 

foot  of  land  had  ever  been  sold  by  the  United  river  navi^tion,  he  visited  Chicago,  then  notw 

States,  the  small  tracts  in  private  possession  be-  but  a  military  post,  with  a  wide  wfldemes  >^ 

ing  held  under  French  and  English  grants,  often  about  it,  and  there  made  a  treaty  with  the  O^ 

of   doubtful  validity.     The   settlements  had  pewas,  Ottawas,  and  Potawatamiea,  hy  ^»f^ 

neither  church,  schoolhouse,  courthouse,  gaol,  a  large  additional  tract  was  obtained,  coid|i^* 

bridge,  nor  scarcely  a  road,  and  the  inhabitants  ing  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  titie  to  the  p^* 

had  been  reduced  by  the  pending  hostilities  to«  insula  of  Michigan  south  of  Grand  river.    j>J 

a  state  of  great  destitution.    The  British  had  1824  the  population  of  Michigan  had  so  £inD| 

been  driven  away,  but  the  neighboring  Indians  creased,  that  a  legislative  council  wss  c^^ 

still  remained  hostile.   The  treaty  of  Greenville  lished.  It  condsted  of  0  members,  not  howevtf 

in  July,  1814,  at  which  Governor  Cass  aided,  elected  by  the  people,  but  nominated  by  v* 

reestablished  peace  with  ^e  Ohio  Indians;  but  president    This  was  the  second  grade  ^y^ 

it  was  not  till  the  termination  of  the  war  with  torial  government  under  the  ordinance  <^^rV 

Great  Britain  that  the  territory  became  entirely  In  1825  Governor  Cass,  in  conjonctioa  wita 

secure  from  Indian  attack.  In  June,  1815,  Gov-  Governor  Clark  of  ^Ossouri,  attended  a  r«9» 

emor  Cass  removed  his  family  to  Detroit,  and  councU  at  Prairie  du  Chien  of  the  tribes  of  tx 
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nortlhwest,  of  which  the  oltjeot  was,  by  a  defl-  organ  of  the  goveniment.    The  state  courts  of 
nitd  settlement  of  boundaries,  to  put  a  stop  Georgia,  taking  a  similar  yiew  of  state  rights, 
to  the  wars  which  for  years  these  tribes  had  did  not  hesitate  to  imprison  and  hang  in  de- 
waged  against  each  other.    In  1826  he  met  the  fiance  of  the  supreme   court  of  the   United 
Ohippewas  in  council  at  Fond  dn  Laa  at  the  States.    The  removal  ))olicy,  which  was  vigor* 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior.    In  1827,  ously  pushed,  greatly  strengthened  the  admin- 
while  engaged  in  a  treaty  at  Green  Bay,  he  was  istration  of  G^n.  Jackson  in  Uie  South,  but  it  was 
called  upon  to  assist  by  his  presence  in  sup-  attended  with  an  unlooked-for  consequence,  and 
pressing  the  hostilities  which  had  broken  out  met  with  an  unexpected  obstacle  in  ^e  Florida 
between  the  Winnebagoes  and  the  miners  at  war,  the  first  2  years  of  which  fell  within  the 
Fever  river,  near  Ghilena.    Ascending  the  Fox  period  of  Mr.  Oass's  administration  of  the  war 
river,  descending  the  Wisoonsin  and  the  ICssis-  department — ^In  1886  Mr.  Oass  exchanged  his 
sippi  to  St.  Louis,  and  returning  to  Green  Bay  post  of  secretary  of  war  for  that  of  ambassador 
by  the  Illinois  river  and  Lake  Michigan,  he  to  the  French  court    Having  got  through  the 
travelled,  in  the  course  of  2  months,  nearly  4,000  press  of  business  which  grew  out  of  the  recent 
miles,  mostly  in  birch  bark  oanoes,  as  yet  the  interruption  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  occa- 
efaief  means  of  conveyance  on  those  waters,  sioned  by  the  indemnity  dispute,  and  having 
In  1828  he  made  2  treaties,  one  at  Green  Bay,  settled  the  last  remnant  of  that  controversy  by 
the  other  at  St.  Joseph's,  by  which  maziv  mil-  obtaining  the  interest  on  the  indemnity  with* 
lions  of  acres  were  ceded  to  the  United  Btatea.  held  when  the  principal  was  paid,  Mr.  Oass  in 
Up  to  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  governor  1887  embarked  at  Marseilles  for  a  voyage  in  the 
of  Michigan,  in  July,  1831,  he  had  conduded  19  frigate  Constitution  to  Egypt  by  way  of  Oon- 
treaties  with  the  Indians,  by  which  cessions  had  stMitinople.    The  vessel  followed  the  coast,  and 
been  acquired  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi-  stopped  at  the  principal  ports,  whence  excur^ 
gao,  and  Wisconsin,  to  an  amount  equal  to  near-  sious  were  occasionally  made  into  the  interior. 
]y  or  quite  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  area  of  Mr.  Oass  had  thus  an  opportunity  to  see  not 
tiiose  states.    Meanwnile,  he  embodied  his  ex-  only  Oonstantinople,    Alexandria,  and  Cairo, 
tensive  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Indians  but  €tonoa,  Leghorn,  Florence,  Rome,  Palermo, 
and  their  afiairs,  the  fruits  of  his  long  inter-  Malta,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Jerusalem.    The 
course  with  them,  and  ofa  diligent  study  of  what-  .^geean  sea,  of  which  he  visited  several  of  the 
ever  had  been  nrinted  on  the  subject,  in  two  idands,  reminded  him  of  the  vast  fresh-water 
articles  publishea  in  the  *^  North  American  Re-  seas  or  America,  on  which  he  had  so  often 
view,"  one  in  1828,  in  the  60th  number  of  that  sailed.    In  the  river  Nile  he  found  a  strong  re- 
periodical,  and  the  other  in  the  65th  number,  semblance  to  the  swift  and  turbid  Missouri. 
These  articles  attracted  much  attention,  and  During  his  subsequent  residence  at  Paris,  Mr. 
contributed     largely  to  make   their   author  Oassmadefrequentjoumeysin  France,  and  also 
known.    The  second  article  contained  a  full  re-  visited  England.  He  was  on  exceUent  terms  with 
view  of  the  relations  between  ^e  Indians  and  Louis  Philippe,  of  whose  character  he  gave  a 
the  British  and  American  governments,  and  very  friendly  and  favorable  account  in  his  ^*  King, 
ascribed  the  recent  Indian  disturbances  to  Brit-  Court,  and  Government  of  France,"  published 
ish  instigation.     These  articles,  with  a  dis-  in  1840,  originally  as  an  article  in  the  "  Demo- 
course  which  Mr.  Oass  delivered  in  1829  before  cratio  Review."    By  for  the  most  remarkable 
the  newly  formed  historical  society  of  Michigan,  incident  of  his  diplomatic  career  occurred  just 
created  for  him  a  literary  reputation,*  and  oo-  at  its  dose,  in  his  attack  on  the  quintuple  treaty 
casioned  applications  to  him  for  anniversary  ad-  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.    Great 
dresses  and  contributions  to  periodicals,  with  Britain,  subsequently  to  the  year  1816,  had 
which  he  frequentiy  complied. — ^When  President  taken  tiiat  sunpression  vigorously  in  hand,  but 
Jackson  reconstructed  nis  cabinet  in  August,  had  soon  founa  that  the  right  of  searching  sus* 
1831,  Mr.  Cass  was  ^pointed  secretary  of  war.  peoted  ve^eLs  was  a  very  necessary  means  to- 
The  policy  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  espe-  wiurd  accomplishing  its  object   It  was  decided, 
cially  the  southern  tribes,  to  districts  west  of  the  however,  by  the  British  admiralty  courts  that 
Misflissippi^ad  been  warmly  es^used  by  Gen.  search  was  a  purely  belligerent  right  which  did 
Jackson.   The  defence  of  this  policy,  which  had  not  exist  in  time  of  peace.    Great  Britain  then 
elicited  much  criticism   and  a  warm   oppo-  sought  to  obtain  this  right  by  treaties,  stipulat- 
sition,    was   ably  entered  upon  by  Secretary  ing  its  mutual  concession.    Such  a  treaty  waa 
Ctusa  in  his  first  annual  report.     Soon  after,  he  made  with  the  United  States  in  1824,  granting 
proceeded  to  break  a  lance  with  the  supreme  a  mutual  right  of  search  ^^on  the  coast  of 
oonrt  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  question  of  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  America,''  of  ves* 
the  right  of  the  state  povemments  to  extend  sels  suspected  to  be  slavers.    The  senate  of  the 
their  state  laws  over  tne  Indian  tribes  within  United  States  in  ratifying  this  treaty,  struck 
their    territorial   limits.    In  the  case  of  the  out  the  word  **  America,"  which  caused  ita 
Cherokees,  the  supreme  court  had  decided  that  rejection  by  the  British  government,  in  the 
the  state  of  G^rgia  had  no  such  right.    This  hope  of  subsequentiy  obtaining  a  larger  conces* 
decision  was  criticized  and   controverted  by  sion.    This  hope,  however,  was  disappointed. 
Secretary  Cass  in  an  elaborate  disquisition^  There  was  a  disagreeable  awociation  in  the 
pabliahed  in  the  WacQiiDgtan  ^^  Globe,"  then  the  American  mind  between  search  and  impress* 
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TDent,   and   the  American  govemmexit  from  ierferenoe  to  defeob  the  qmntopib  tieatf.  H« 

this  time  forward  steadily  refased  even  yrh&t  acoordiogl/  resigned  his  embsasj  and  retonud 

the  rejected  treaty  had  conceded.    Meanwhile,  home,  where  he  arrived  at  the  close  of  the 

Great  Britain  established  this  right  of  matnal  year.    His  criticisms  on  the  Ashbnrtoo  trc&ty, 

search  of  suspected  slavers  by  treaties  with  contfuned  in  his  letter  of  reeignatioD,  produced 

Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  other  states,  and  a  sharp  ooDtroversy  between  him  and  Mr. 

in    farther  prosecution   of  the   same  policy,  Webst^,  then  secretary  of  state  and  Degot» 

and  with  a  view  to  incorporating  this  nsage  tor  of  that  treaty. — ^Already  before  hb  trM 

into  the  international  code  of  Europe,  and  nl-  in  the  United  Btates,  Mr.  Cass  had  began  to 

timately  of  Christendom,  obtained  the  signar  be  mentioned  as  a  democratio  candidalo&r 

ture  at  London,  Dec.  20, 1841,  of  a  treaty  by  the  presidency,  and  he  soon  had  many  ktten 

which  Great  Britain,  France,  Rnsaa,  Austria,  to  answer  as  to  his  opinions  on  various  poiata 

iind  Prussia  mutually  conceded  this  right  under  Bnt  the  negotiations  opened  not  long  after,  \ij 

certain  restrictions,  and  between  certain  latl-  President  Tyler  and  Mr.  Oalhoim,  for  tbe  Ur 

tades.  Ko  sooner  had  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  nexation  of  Texas,  introduced  a  new  qaes^ 

known  as  the  quintuple  treaty,  become  publio,  into  politics^  on  whioh  the  nrealdential  election 

than  Mr.  Cass  not  only  filed  a  protest  against  finally  turned.    Mr.  Clay,  the  candidate  of  the 

it  in  the  French  office  of  foreign  affairs,  but  whigs,  and  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  for  whom  a  kr^ 

printed  a  pamphlet  in  hopes  to  prevent  its  ap-  majority  of  the  delegates  elected  to  the  demo* 

proval  by  the  French  chambers.   This  pamph-  cratio  nominating  convention  were  iostncted 

let  accused  Great  Britain  of  aiming,  under  to  vote,  both  tooc  grounds  against  iinmeda:^ 

fiuise  of  suppressing  the   slave  trade,  at  a  annexation*     That  policy,  however,  wasa- 

lordship  of  the  seas,  revived  the  impressn^ nt  ceedingly  popular  at  the  8outh,  and  beside  )t, 

controversy,  and  attacked  with  much  keenness  Calhoun  ana  President  Tyler,  both  of  wboa 

the  doctrine  lately  set  up  by  Lords  Palmerston  had  hopes  of  a  democratic  nominatioo,  Mr.  ^ 

and  Aberdeen,  in  their  correspondence  with  the  ohanan,  R.  M.  Johnson,  ttud  other  presidestift 

American  minister  at  London,  that  although,  candidates^  came  out  as  its  advocatea   )t 

except  by  express  stipulation,  there  was  no  Cass  gave  m  his  adhesion,  in  a  letter  dated  li 

right  of  search  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  convent,  <^- 

trade,  there  was   a    right  to  visit  suspected  vocating  annexation,  and  declaring  his  groo^ 

vessels  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  flag  and  conviction  that  a  minority  of  the  people  vm 

testing  the  right  to  bear  it.    This  daim  had  in  favor  of  it    The  convention  met  aiBiIti- 

been  made  the  subject  of  animadversion  in  Pros-  more.  May  27,  1844.    The  opponents  of  1^ 

ident  Tyler's  annual  message  of  Deo.  1841,  Van  Buren  succeeded  in  canying  the  a^Jp- 

and  it  was  the  position  then  taken  by  the  pros-  tion  of  the  rule  of  the  conventions  of  1^ 

ident  upon  which  Mr.  Cass  mainly  rested  his  and  1836,  requiring  a  two-thirds  nomioa^ 

protest  against  the  treaty,  as  an  attempt  to  in-  On  the  1st  ballot  Mr.  Yan  Buren  bad  a  flo^ 

terpolate  a  new  doctrine  into  maritime  law.  At  Jority,  but  lacked  some  20  of  the  reqtibitc 

the  close  of  this  protest,  whioh  bore  date  Feb.  two-thirds.     Mr.  Cass  had  tbe  next  bigbtf; 

18,  1842,  Mr.  Cass  stated  that  it  was  made  though  very  much  smaller,  vote.  A8the\x«c{ 

without  instructions  from  his  government,  with  proceeded,  Mr.  Cass  gained,  and  on  the  Ttli  \^ 

which  there  was  no  time  to  coinmunicate,  and  lot  received  24  votea  more  than  Mr.  Tan  Boreas 

that  if  not  sustained  in  the  position  he  had  tiJken  but  still  short  of  a  minority.    After  thd  S^ 

he  should  resign.    In  communicating  his  pro-  ballot  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  withdrawn  by  U 

ceedings  to  his  own  government,  he  pressed  the  friends,  who  had  determined  to  nve  their  to(s 

necessity  of  instant  preparations  for  war.    The  for  Mr.  Polk,  to  the  exdusicm  of  Mr.  Caas.  ac. 

feeling  of  the  French  public  and  the  French  Cassis  name  was  also  withdrawn,  a  letter  of  liJ^ 

chambers,  easilv  excited  at  that  time  to  hos-  being  read  in  which  ho  authorized  tlut  jso- 

tility  to  Great  Britain,  was  such  that  Louis  Phi-  .oeeding,  in  case  it  did  not  appear  that  abeai^ 

lippe  did  not  venture  to  ratify  the  treaty,  which  and  united  exertion  would  be  made  '^^^ 

ti^s  fell  to  the  ground.     The  course  adopted  vor.    Mr.  Polk,  who  had  never  been  tbi^ 

by  Mr.  Cass,  though  it  brought  great  obloquy  of  by  the  publio  for  any  higher  office  thaaTitf- 

upon  him  from  various  quarters,  was  approved  president,  and  whose  name  had  not  been  is^ 

hj  the  president;  but  in  the  Ashburton  treaty,  4uced  into  the  canvass  till  the  8th  ballot,  naA 

negotiated  shortly  after,  Mr.  Cass  found  occa-  he  received  some  80  votes,  was  at  the  9tb  Uij 

fiion  for  throwing  up  his  mission.     The  agree-  lot  unanimously  nominated.     In  the  exotA. 

ment  of  the  United  States  in  that  treaty  to  campaign  that  Allowed,  Mr.  Cass  took  an  adin 

maintain  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Auica,  part,  stumping  the  states  of  Michigan,  Inditf^ 

to  cooperate  with  the  Britidi  in  the  suppres-  and  Ohio,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Polk.    Sboitlji»tf 

non  of  tlie  slave  trade,  without  at  the  same  Mr.  Polkas  election,  he  was  himself  ci>^^ 

time  requiring  from  the  British  a  renunda-  U.  8.  senator  from  the  ptate  of  Michisatt,ad^ 

tion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  visit,  was  re-  ted  into  the  Union  in  18S&  and  now  nji^ 

garded  by  Mr.  Cass  as  snbstantiadly  a  disavowal  increasing  in  population.     Taking  his  te^^  ^ 

of  his  protest  and  pamphlet,  and  as  placing  him  Dec.  1845,  he  soon  made  himself  couspc%^ 

in  an  awkward  position  with  the  French  gov-  on  the  O^gon  question,  then  a  matter  oi  g> 

«mment,  by  no  meana  well  pleased  with  his  in-  pate  with  Great  Britaim    Be  inaated  oiMO  ui 
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maiiiteDflioe  at  all  hazards  of  oor  olauns  as  far  whigs  on  the  ^rength  of  his  military  repvta- 
IS,  as  54°  40',  to  which  it  was  contended  that  tion  acquired  in  the  Mexican  war;  and  he  was 
Mr.  Polk  and  the  party  had  been  pledged  by  still  farther  weakened  by  the  determination 
the  Baltimore  platform,  not  less  than  to  the  of  the  New  York  seoeders  from  the  conven- 
annexation  of  Texas.    In  the  coarse  of  one  of  tion,  the  special  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Boren, 
his  speeches  on  this  snbject,  he  took  occasion  not  to   sapport  him — a  resolution  in  which 
to  retort  upon  Lord  Brougham,  who,  in  conse-  they  were  sustained  by  the   acceptance   on 
qaence  of  nis  interference  with  the  ouintuple  the  part  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  of  a  Wilmot  pro- 
treaty  and  his  pamphlet  against  it,  haa  stigma  viao,  or  as  it  was  colled  a  freesoil   nominsr 
tized  him  as  ''the  impersonation  of  mob  hos-  tion.    The  diyision  thus  made  in  the  demo- 
tility  to  Great  Britain.^'    The  Oregon  dispute  oratic  ranks  secured  to  Qen.  Taylor  the  state 
was  soon  settled  by  a  treaty  made  and  rati-  of  New  York,  and  his  election  to  the  pres- 
fied  by  the  help  of  the  whigs,  in  spite  of  idency  by  a  minority  of  86  electoral  votes. — 
the  opposition  of  Mr.  OasS|  and  of  a  consider-  Mr.  Cass,  on  being  nominated  for  the  presiden- 
able  section  of  the   democratio  party ;   and  cy,  had  resigned  ms  seat  in  the  senate,  but  sub- 
the  gOTcrnment  was  thus  left  free  to  engage  sequently  to  his  defeat  was  again  elected  in 
in  the  war  against  Mexico.     This  war  led  June,  1849,  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  he  had 
to  the  introduction  into  congress  by  Mr.  Wil-  resigned.    At  the  next  session  of  congress,  the 
mot,  a  democratio  representative  fk*om  Penn-  lYilmot  proviso  being  still  agitated,  and  he  him- 
sylvaoia,  of  a  proviso,  fiunous  as  the  Wilmot  self  being  under  instnictions  from  the  Michigan 
proviso,  that  from  all  the  territory  acquired  by  legislature  to  vote  for  it^  he  entered  into  an  e£ab- 
treaty  with  Mexico  slavery  should  be  excluded,  orate  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  his  Nicholson 
This  proviso,  at  its  first  introduction  near  the  let^r,  now  fully  taking  the  additional  ground 
dose  of  the  session  of  1846,  seemed  to  have  the  that  the  Wilmot  proviso  would  be  uuconstitu- 
almost  unanimous  support  of  the  northern  seo-  tional,  congress  having  no  right  to  legislate  upon 
tion  of  the  democratio  party.     No  vote  was  a  subject  over  whidi  the  constitution  gave  that 
taken  upon  it  at  that  session  in  the  senate ;  but  body  no  controL  He  professed  himself  a  believer 
Mr.  Oass  afterward  admitted  that,  had  the  op-  in  the  doctrine  of  instructions  *' when  fairly  ex- 
portnnity  occurred,  he  should  have  voted  for  it.  erdsed  and  under  proper  circumstances,"  and 
vThen  this  question  came  up  again  in  March,  promised  to  resign  rather  than  disobey.  He  had, 
1847,  he  advocated  its  postponement  till  after  however,  as  he  was  well  aware,  sufficient  infla- 
the  close  of  the  war.    As  the  war  approached  ence  with  the  Michigan  legislature  to  procure 
a  condusion,  his  famous  Nicholson  letter  made  the  recall  of  the  instractions.  He  was  a  member 
its  q>pearance.     This  letter,  dated  Dec.  24^  of  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  couunittee  of  1850, 
1847,  proposed  to  keep  the  question  of  slavery  and  supported  all  the  measures  which  emanated 
or  its  prohibition  in  the  territory  to  be  acquired  from  it,  mduding  the  new  fugitive  slave  bill.  But 
from  Jttexioo  out  of  congress,  by  setting  up  for  he  did  not  vote  for  that  bill,  excusing  himself  on 
the  legislatures  of  the  territories  an  exdusive  the  ground  that  it  made  no  provision  for  giving 
ri^ht  of  determining  their  own  domestio  in-  the  alleged  fugitive,  after  he  was  carried  bacl^ 
stitntions,   equivalent  to  that   possessed   by  a  trial  by  jury  to  ascertain  if  he  were  really  a 
the  states.    Mr.  Cass  dedared  himself  in  this  slave.    6nchaprovision  Mr.  Oass  insisted  would 
letter  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Wilmot  pro-  have  rendered  the  bill  mnoh  less  objectionable 
viso,  as  standing  m  the  way  of  the  acquisition  to  the  free  states.    Being  reelected  a  senator 
of  territory,  and  as  unnecessary,  since,  from  the  from  Michigan  for  a  second  term  of  six  years 
character  and  dimate  of  the  conntrv  about  to  be  from  the  4th  of  March,  1851,  he  still  continued 
acquired  from  Mexico^  slavery  oomd  hardly  go  a  prominent  democratio  candidate  for  the  pres- 
into  it.    He  did  not  deny  his  change  of  opinion  idency.    But  in  the  convention  which  met  at 
on  this  subject^  but  justified  it  by  the  change  Baltimore  in  May,  1852,  beside  Mr.  Buchanan 
simultaneously  going  on  in  the  public  mind,  and  Mr.  Marcy,  he  encountered  another  formi- 
In  the  democratic  nominating  convention  which  dable  competitor  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Douglas^ 
met  at  Baltimore  May  22, 1848,  that  change  was  who  stood  in  this  convention  in  much  the  same 
very  manifest.    In  that  body  the  Wilmot  pro-  rdation  to  Mr.  Oass  in  which  Mr.  Cass  had 
viBo  had  few  or  no  friends,  except  one  brancn  of  stood  in  that  of  1844  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.    The 
the  doable  delegation  from  New  York.    These  contest  was  long,  but  after  a  straggle  of  5  days 
Kew  Tork  Wilmot  proviso  men,  refusing  to  di-  and  49  bdlots,  Mr.  Cass  found  himself  again 
vide  tlie  vote  of  that  state  with  the  rival  dele-  passed  over,  and  Franklin  Pierce  selected  by  a 
gallon,  as  the  convention  had  proposed,  ores-  compromise  among  the  conflicting  interests  as 
eatlj  retired  from  that  body,  leaving  x^ew  the  candidate  of  the  democratio  party.    The 
York  without  a  vote.     The  principal  oandi-  slavery  controversy,  which  experienced  a  tern- 
dates  were  Mr.  Cass,  Mr.  Bucnanan,  and  Mr.  porary  lull  after  the  passage  of  the  compromise 
Woodbury,  all  anti- Wilmot  proviso  men.    On  acts,  revived  with  new  vehemence  upon  the  in- 
the  Ist  ballot  Mr.  Cass  took  the  lead,  and  on  trodnotion  into  the  senate  by  Mr.  Douglas,  at 
the  4th  ballot  he  received  the  reouisite  two-  the  commencement  of  1854,  of  the  Eansas-Ne- 
thirda  of  the  votes  cast,  and  was  declared  the  braska  bill,  induding  a  proposed  repeal  of  the 
candidate.    He  found,  however,  a  formidable  Missouri  compromise,  or  rather  of  that  part  of 
opponent  in  Gen.  Taylor,  nominated  by  Uie  it  excluding  slavery  from  that  portion  of  the 
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Louisiana  cession  noith  and  west  of  IGssonrL  bat  elegant  Averse  to  idleness  and  diidpa^ 

Mr.  Oass  declared  himself  opposed  to  this  new  he  is  merrr  with  his  companioiu  and  stroog  in 

agitation.    He  was  aware,  be  told  tiie  senate,  his  friendship.    He  la  remarkable  for  bis  ift* 

that  it  had  been  reported  that  he  himself  had  bility  to  young  persons,  and  smrouodedbxtbMi 

intended  to  bring  in  a  bill  respecting  the  Mis-  at  his  own  table,  he  can  be  as  hilsnoos  uid 

sonri  compromise,  but  this  he  declared  to  be  a  happy  as  the  gayest  of  them.     Fond  of  ha 

total  mistake.    The  bill,  however,  having  been  Btady  and  pleased  with  his  own  reflectiooi  k 

modified  by  introdncing  into  it  the  doctrine  of  retirement,  he  ia  not  a  recluse,  bat  on  all  ooei' 

the  Nicholson  letter,  in  a  provision  leaving  to  sions  his  ad^irer^,  friends,  and  fellow  dtizeosm 

the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  the  power  to  welcome  to  his  large  and  hospitable  maDska 

regulate  their  own  institutions  in  their  own  way.  To  a  well  selected  library  he  makes  coDitant 

subject  only  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  additions  from  the  numerous  pablicatioiu  tf 

States,  Mr.  Cass  voted  for  it,  and  on  tiie  night  the  day.    He  delighta  to  pass  an  hour  or  ao  is 

of  its  passage  he  took  occasion  to  congratulate  the  perusal  of  romances  such  as  those  of  Scot; 

the  senate  on  the  triumph  of  "squatter  sover*  Oooper,  Irving,  or  the  like.**    See  ** life  isi 

eignty."    The  passage  of  this billled  forthwith  Times  of  Lewis  Oass,"  by  W.  L.  G.  Smith. 

to  the  organization  of  a  new  party  baaed  on  op*  New  York,  1856.     llie  same  frieodly  !»«• 

position  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  which,  rapher  notes  as  a  marked  characteristic,  ^ 

under  the  name  of  the  republican  party,  soon  *'  having  always  evinced  an  aversion  to  e^aj 

became  predominant  in  most  of  the  northern  thing  that  savored  of  British." 

states.    It  triumphed  even  in  Mchigan,  where  OASSANDER,   king  of  Macedon,  m  ti 

Mr.  Cass  was  unable  to  secure  a  reflection  as  Antipater,  bom  about  854  B.  C,  died  in  297. 

senator.    He  even  received  from  the  legislaUfc-e  He  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  Macedon  vii 

a  new  set  of  instructions  as  to  his  votes  on  the  Polysperchon,  whom  Antipater  bad  apDoiotec 

Kansas  question,'  no  less  contrary  to  his  own  regent  at  hb  death  in  819.    Allying  bimsd: 

views  than  those  on  the  subject  of  the  "Wilmot  with  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus^  he  conquered 

proviso  of  which  he  had  formerly  procured  Athens:    captured  Olympias,  the  mother  d 

the  recall.    These  instructions  he  did  not  obey,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  put  her  to  deatlii 

nor  did  he  resign  his  seat.    He  took  the  ground  and  connected  himself  with  the  royal  familjbj 

that  in  order  to  be  binding,  instructions  must  marrying  Thessalonica,  half-mster  to  Alexis* 

come  not   merely  from   me  legislature,    but  der.    He  Joined,  in  815,  the  coalition  agaii^ 

from  that  party  in  it  to  which  the  senator  the  growing  power  of  Antigonus;  mordereiiB 

sought  to  be  instructed  was  indebted  for  his  811,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  Alexan^ 

seat;  and  as  that  was  not  the  case  with  these  j^gus,  and  his  mother  Koxana;  and  took  the 

instructions,  he  declined  to  pay  any  attention  title  of  king  in  806,  which  was  confirmed  to 

to  them. — In  the  convention  which  met  at  him  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus  in  801. 

Cincinnati  in  May,  1856,  to  nominate  a  demo*  OASSANDER,  Georgits,  a  Flemiah  t]idO> 

cratio  candidate  for  the  presidency,  Mr.  Oass  logian,  born  in  the  island  of  Cadsand,  io  Zap 

was  no  longer  a  candidate,  beyond  receiving  a  land,  in  1515,  died  Feb.  8,  1566,  officiated  iff 

few  scattering  votes;  but  in  the  nomination  by  some  time  as  professor  of  divinity  at  Brng^iu 

that  body  of  Mr.  Buchanan  he  heartily  concur*  Ghent,  and  g^ned  a  high  reputation  bjioi^ 

red,  and  upon  Mr.  Buchanan's  entering  upon  rious  attainmenta.    Inl561hepubliah€Mlatr» 

office  in  March,  1857,  received  from  him  the  ap*  tise,  designed  to  reconcile  the  Gatboficis^ 

pointment  of  secretary  of  state.     In  this  ca-  Protestant  theologians,  which  was  attacbd  ^ 

pacity  he  has  been  enabled  to  achieve  a  very  Oalvin,  but  favorably  received  by  the  cmptf* 

gratifying  triumph,  in  obtaining  from  the  Brit-  Ferdinand  and  other  German  princes,  ^(o* 

ish  ministry  the  recognition  as  correct  of  his  peror  encouraging  him  to  persist  in  bis  ooa- 

denial,  so  warmly  urged  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  ciliatory  task.    He  now  brought  forward  ta 

quintuple  treaty,  of  the  existence  in  time  of  famous  work  entitled  0<m»ultatio  deArtit^ 

peace  of  any  marine  right  of  visit;  he  conced-  Fidei  inter  PapUtat  et  ProtestanteteMtrwirn^ 

ing,  however,  that  in  cases  of  ffrave  suspicioYi  in  which  he  reviews  the  controverted  artick* 

of  a  false  assumption  of  national  character,  and  of  the  Augsburg  confession.    He  was  mto^l 

where  no  injury  results  from  the  visit  and  search,  attached  to  the  Roman  Oatholic  faith,  \^  ^ 

no  serious  ground  would  exist  for  national  recla-  was  accused  of  taking  too  favorable  a  Tiew  cf 

mation. — In  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  the  points  brought  forward  by  the  ^'*^?? 

Mr.  Cass  still  retains,  notwithstanding  his  ad«  and  several  of  his  writings  were  condemaM  of 

vanced  age,  a  remarkable  capacity  for  labor,  the  council  of  Trent.    His  collected  works  ven 

Possessing  naturally  a  very  robust  constitution,  published  in  Paris  in  1616. 

he  has  confirmed  his  health  by  strict  temper-  CASSANDRA,  called  also  AiEXA5iai.  » 

ance,  himself  practising  that  total  abstinence  Trojan  princess,  daughter  of  Priam  sod  liecn^ 

from  intoxicating  liquors  which,  as  governor  of  Apollo,  enamored  of  her,  permitted  '^*''^  ^ 

Michigan,  he  urged  upon  the  Indians,  and  as  sec-  of  him  whatever  she  desired,  as  a  '^''^^ 

retary  of  war,  sought  to  introduce  into  the  army,  her  compldsance.    She  begged  ^**''  ^  ^  ? 

"His  habits  are  simple,  his  manners  and  dispo-  prophecy;  but  when  the  gwi  had  bettowtu  a 

sition  democratic;  his  style  of  living  plain  but  upon  her,  she  refused  to  keep  her  P^^^^J? 

substantial ;  and  his  residence  not  ostentatious  hmtu    Thereupon  ApoUo^  unable  to  mtadriw^ 
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'  from  her  the  prophetio  art^  ordained  that  her  sfanpty  to  reyise  the  proceedings  of  the  inferior 

predictions  should  never  he  believed.    In  vain  courts,  and  any  decision  taken  by  the  court  of 

abe  foretold  that  the  abduction  of  Helen  would  cassation  is  considered  final  and  binding.   It  is 

cause  the  ruin  of  Troy-— counselled  the  making  composed  of  a   president,  8    vice-presidents 

of  peace  with  the  Atrido— announced  to  Priam,  (presidenU  de  ehambre)^  45  counsellors,  an  at- 

Paru,  and  the  Troian  people,  the  fate  which  tomey-general  (procureur  gineral),  6  assistant 

awaited  them— and  opposed  the  reception  of  attorney-generals   (aw)eaia  generaux)^  a  chief 

the  wooden  horse.    On  the  night  of  the  cap-  e\eTk(^effier  &n  (A^/),  and  only  60  advocates  are 

tare  of  Troy,  she  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  permitted  to  plead  before  the  court    The  coun- 

PaUaa,  but  was  torn  away  from  the  statue  of  sellers  are  elected  for  life,  and  in  the  case  of  one 

the  goddess  by  Ajox,  son  of  Oilens.    She  fell  dying,  the  emperor  proposes  three  new  candi* 

by  lot  as  a  slave  to  Agamemnon,  who  carried  dates,  of  whom  the  senate  chooses  one.    The 

her  to  Greece ;  and,  t3ter  fruitlessly  advising  president,  the  vice-presidents,  the  attorney-gen* 

that  prince  of  the  fate  which  was  reserved  for  eral,  and  the  assistant  attorney-general,  are  ap* 

hun,  she  perished  with  him  in  the  massacre  pointed  by  the  emperor.    The  court  is  divided 

plotted  by  Clytemnestra.    She  is  an  important  into  8  chambers,  one  for  appeals  in  civil  and  one 

personage  in  Greek  poetry,  and  is  the  heroine  in  criminal  cases,  and  the  cluimber  of  requests,  a 

of  a  poem  by  Lycophron,  celebrated  for  its  oh-  sort  of  preliminary  tribunal,  which  decides  on 

scnrity.  the  loevs  ttandi  and  admissibility  of  the  appeal. 

OASSANO,  a  picturesq[ue  town  of  Naples,  — ^A  court  of  cassation  and  revision  was  estab- 

in  the  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  in  the  district  llshed  in  Berlin  in  1819,  for  the  Rhenish  prov* 

and  8  in.  £.  of  Castrovillari ;  pop.  about  6,000,  inoes  of  Prussia;  the  DQsseldorf  court  of  ap- 

comprising  many  Arnauts.    It  is  built  in  the  peal  and  6  district  courts  are  under  its  jurisdio- 

concave  recess  of  a  steep  mountain,  round  an  tion. 

isolated  rock,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  CASSAVA,  the  meal,  and  bread  made  from 
ancient  castle.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  con«  it,  obtained  from  the  roots  of  several  species  of 
tains  a  cathedral,  4  convents,  an  episcopal  sem-  the  genus  manihot  (from  tJie  Indian  manioc) — 
inary,  and  hot.  sulphurous  spring  and  plos-  plants  of  the  family  of  the  euphorbiae^  which 
ter  and  stone  quarries  are  in  the  vicmity.  The  grow  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and 
inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  the  Africa.  Three  species  are  described,  but  under 
manufacture  of  macaroni,  leather,  table  linens,  different  names  by  different  botanists.  The 
and  fabrics  of  cotton  and  silk.  Cassano  is  sup-  genus,  formerly  included  in  jatropha  of  Lin- 
posed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cosa ;  naaus,  was  separated  by  Knnth,  and  caHledjani- 
according  to  some  other  authorities,  however,  the  pha  ;  and  the  common  species  was  designated  as 
neighboring  village  of  Civita  (an  Albanian  col-  J,  mamhot^  of  whidi  two  varieties,  the  sweet 
ony)  occupies  the  real  site  of  the  ancient  town,  and  bitter,  are  distinguished.  But  later  anthor- 
A  town  in  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  8  ities  designate  the  genus  as  manihot^  and  the 
m.  8.  W.  of  St  Angelo,  has  a  fine  church,  ahos-  common  speciea  as  M,  utilianma  ;  another 
pita],  2  charitable  institutions,  and  a  paper  man-  species  as  if.  aipi^  and  a  third  as  M.  janU 
ufkctory ;  pop.  about  4,600. — ^There  is  another  jpAa«  The  first  is  the  bitter  cassava,  indigenous 
Cassano  in  the  province  of  Bari,  and  there  are  to  Brazil,  and  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  South 
several  places  of  the  same  name  in  Lombardy,  America.    It  is  a  shrub  that  grows  6  or  8 

CASSANO  SOPRA  ADDA,  a  town  of  Lorn-  feet  high,  and   has   a   large  tuberous  root, 

bardy,  in  the  government  and  16  m.  N.  £.  of  Mi-  which  sometimes  weighs  80  pounds.    This  root 

Ion,  noted  for  its  numerous  silk  factories.    The  oontiuns  a  large  proportion  of  starch,  which  is 

town  occupies  an  important  military  position  on  associated  with  a  poisonous  milky  Juice,  con- 

the  river  Adda.  A  battla  was  fought  here,  Sept  tiuning  hydrooyaaio  acid  and  a  bitter  acrid 

16,  1259,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  principle.    The  other  two  species  do  not  pos-> 

captore  of  the  tyrant  Ezzelino.    On  Aug.  16,  sess  this  poisonona  juice.    All  are  used  alike 

1705,  a  victory  was  gained  here  by  the  French  for  the  preparation  of  the  meaL    The  root  ia 

under  Yend6me,  over  the  imperial  troops  under  well  washed,  then  scraped  or  grated  to  a  pulp, 

Prince  Eugene;  and  on  April  25,  1799,  the  and  this,  when  of  the  poisonous  kind,  is  thor- 

French,  under  Moreau,  were  defeated  here  by  oughly  pressed  in  order  to  remove  the  juice ; 

the  Russians  and  Austrians,  under  Suwaroff.  but  even  if  some  of  this  is  left  in  the  meal^  it 

CASSATION,  CouBT  op,  the  highest  court  escapes  by  its  volatility  in  the  process  of^kmg 

ofappealinFrance,  was  established  by  the  first  or  diying  the  cakes  upon  a  hot  iron  plate. 

national  assemblv,  Nov.  27,  1790.  under  the  Afterward  dried  in  tiie  sun,  the  cassava  is  kept 

name  of  tribunal  de  cat$ation^  witn  a  view  of  as  food,  to  be  mixed  with  water  and  baked  like 

patiing  an  end  to  the  confrunon  that  had  so  flour  in  large  thin  cakes.    These  are  a  coarse, 

largely  prevailed  in  the  judiciary  mtem  of  the  cheap  kind  of  bread,  much  used  by  the  negroes 

oonntry,  and  of  imparting  to  the  whole  jurisdic-  and  poorer  whites,  in  which  the  ligneous  fibre 

tion  a  ^irit  of  unity,  without  endangering  the  is  plainly  visible.    Its  nourishing  qualities  con* 

independence  of  the  inferior  courts.    In  1804  sist  in  the  starch  of  which  it  is  principally  com- 

tbe  came  of  eour  de  coMation  was  given  to  posed.    The  expressed  ^uice  abo  furnishes  by 

tho  court,  which  it  still  retains.    The  Unctions  deposition   a  very  dehoate  and  nearly  pure 

of  the  court  are  not  to  go  into  the  facts,  but  starch,  when  left  to  stand  for  some  time.  Well 
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Trashed  -with  cold  water,  and  afterward  dried,  WilliaxnBliOhe,  in  the  Ticinitj,  in  which  iha 

this  is  the  tapioca  of  commerce,  sometimes  elector's  smnmer  palace  is  situated.   There  an 

called  Brazilian  arrow-root.  mannfactm-es  of  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  &b- 

OASSAY,  Kathbe,  or  Mttnnipoor,  a  conn*  rics,  leather,  hats,  carpets,  kid  glorcs,  poite- 

try  of  India,  lying  between  lat  24°  and  26°  lain ;  and  the  place  is  in  a  great  measure  the 

N.,  and  long.  93°  and  96^  E. ;  area  estimated  emporium  of  the  trade  of  Hesse  Cassel.  Two 

at  7,684  sq.  m. ;  pop.  at  76,640.    It  consists  fairs  and  a  wool  market  are  held  LcreanDoally. 

of  a  central  fertile  yalley,  snrronnded  on  every  The  town  abonnds  with  edncational,  ecientific, 

side   by  mountains,  vcurying    from    6.000    to  literary,  artistic,  and  musical  institaUons.  Spohr 

9,000  feet  in  height,  and  covered  witn  dense  the  composer  resides  in  this  city,  and  lluller 

forests.    The  valley  thus  enclosed  is  86  m.  long  the  historian  died  here.    Th^  prmdpal  nevv 

and  18  m.  broad,  contains  660  sq.  m.  of  rich  paper  is  the  Eaueler  Zeitung, 
alluvial  soil,  and  is  2,600  feet  above  the  level       OASSIA,thel}«rkof  tiiednnam^muAMiM, 

of  the  sea.    It  produces  abundantly  rice,  to-  an  inferior  quality  of  cinnamon  which  is  oit«n 

bacco,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  indigo ;  and  in  mixed  with  the  genuine  article.    (See  Crssi- 

the  north,  also  the  tea-plant.    Nearly  all  the  M0N.)*-0a8sia  is  also  a  genus  of  plants,  the^ 

garden  produce  of  Europe  is  raised  here  in  gar-  cies  of  which  furnish  the  ingredients  of  the 

dens,  having  been  introduced  by  the  British  medicine  senna,  and  Bometimes  also  a  mcdicioe 

since   the    Burmese  war.     The  surrounding  known  as  casma. 

mountains  abound  in  the  noblest  varieties  of       OASSIK  John,  an  American  crnitholodst, 

forest  trees,  and  wild  elephants  and  deer  of  the  bom  near  Chester,  12  miles  from  Fhiladelpms, 

largest  size  are  constantly  seen  among  the  glens  Penn.,  Sept.  6,  1818.    He  has  resided  in  rhil* 

and  defiles.    The  inhabitants  more  nearly  re-  adelphia   since   18d4>  and,  excepting  a  fev 

semble  in  person  and  manners  the  Hindoos  years  partially  given  to  mercantile  porsnits. 

than  the  Burmese.    The  upper  classes  profess  has  devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  etnd/  of 

the  Hindoo  faith,  and  this  country  may  be  con-  ornithology.    He  has  contributed  descriptiocs 

sidered  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  Brahminism.  of  new  species  and  synoptical  reviews  of  ti- 

Oassay  belonged  to  the  Burmese  before  1826,  rious  families  to  the  '* Proceedings"  and  the 

when,  by  the  treaty  of  Tandaboo,  it  became  '*  Journal'^  of  the  PhUadelphiaacaaemy  of  n&t- 

independent.    Its  government  is  vested  in  a  nral  science ;  and  hia  more  elaborate  pablicar 

hereditary  rajah.  tions  are  '^  Birds  of  California  and  Texas,'' s 

CASSEL,  an  ancient  town  of  Franee^pop.  handsome  octavo  volume,  contaimng  descRp- 

4,496,  department  of  Nord,  28  m.  N.  W.  of  tions  and  colored  engravings  of  60  species  zA 

IdUe,  agreeably  situated  on  an  isolated  hill  600  given  by  Audubon;  a  ** Synopsis  of  the  Birds 

feet  high,  commanding  one  of  the  most  exten*  of  North  America,*^  not  yet  completed;  ^^Oml* 

sive  views  in  Europe.    It  was  strongly  fortified  thology  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Is^ 

during  the  middle  ages.    In  1070,  King  Philip  dition;"  *^  Ornithology  of  the  Japan  Ezpp 

L  of  France  was  defeated  here  by  Robert  le  tion  ;**  "  Ornithology  of  Gilliss's  Astronomies] 

Frison, count  of  Fknders;  in  1828,  Philip  VI.  Expedition  to  Chili;'*  and  the  chapters  onri- 

won  a  complete   victory  over   the   Flemish  pacious  and  wading  birds  in  the  "Omithol^ 

troops ;  and  in  1677,  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Explorations  and  Sr- 

brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  triumphed  here  over  veys.'*    His  works  are  the  re^t  of  carefiil  r«- 

the  prince  of  Orange.  search,  and  aro  especially  valuable  for  their 

CASSEL,  or  Kassel,  the   capital   of  the  descriptions  and  classification  of  many  birdtn^ 

electorate  of  Hesse  CasseL  Germany,  and  of  given  In  the  previous  works  of  Wilson  ba 

the  province  of  Lower  Hesse,  on  the  river  Audubon. — ^Mr.  Cassin  is  of  a  Quaker  Cunik 

Fulda^  connected  by  railway  with  Frankfort  on  several  members  of  i^hioh  have  distingoifclied 

the  Main,  and,  via  Hanovw  and  Eisenach^  with  themselves  in  naval  and  military  serrioe.  JSi 

Berlin  and  Leipsio.    Pop.  about  85,000  (beside  a  great-uncle^  Jomr  Cassin,  a  commodore  in  t^ 

garrison  of  4,000  men),  iH  Protestants,  excepting  American  navy,  conducted  the  defence  of  PIi3- 

8,000  Catholics  and  1,000  Jews.    It  is  divided  adelphia  in  the  war  of  1812.    Fis  nnde,  Srt- 

into  the  old  town,  the  lower  new  town,  and  phkn  CAssnr  (1782-1857),  also  a  oommodc/rt, 

die  upper  new  town,  and  has  10  Protestant  servedunderCom.  Preble  in  the  war  with  Tr^- 

churches,  a  Catholic  church,  and  a  synagogue,  oli,  and  for  his  bravery  in  the  action  on  U^ 

St  Martin's   church   contains  the  tombs  of  Champlain  in  1814,  under  Com.  McDonougtw 

many  of  the  electors.    The  city  contains  the  was  rewarded  by  congress  with  a  g^>ld  i^^^ 
government  buildings,  the  elector's  palace,  the        CA8SINI,  the  vurname  of  4  cSebrateo  ^ 

theatre,  the  observatory,  and  other  fine  edi-  tronomers.    I.  Jeah  Domiriqus,  bora  Jjw^ 

fices.     The  musenm  comprises  collections  of  1626,  died  Sept  14,  1712,  studied  i^itt^" 

pictures  and  natural  history,  and  a  library  of  Jesuits  at  Genoa,  and  was  in  l^^°^c!j 

about  100,000  volumes.    The  IViedrieha  PlatSy  professor  of  astronomy  at  Boloana.   Hen^ 

with  a  statue  of  the  elector  Frederic  L,  who  observed  the  shadows  of  Jupiter^  ^  K^a^ 

was  the  founder  and  patron  of  the  principal  the  body  of  the  planet,  and  P'*^^^*^*"/^^,j 

art  collections  of  Cassel,  is  one  of  the  most  rides  of  those  bodies.   He  discovered  the  pep^ 

admirable   public   squares   in   Europe.     The  of  Jupiter's  rotation,  and  also  made  obficr«^ 

public  gardens  are  charming,  especully  tiiat  of  in  the  whdly  disconnected  sdenoe  of  eotomo- 
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og^.    In  1673  he  removed  to  Paris,  diacorered  vo&adU    Oassiodonu  tangbt  his  monks  to  labor 
4  satellites  of  Satarn,  noticed  ^e  zodiacal  lights  in  the  fields  as  hoabandmen,  and   to  devote 
and  discassed  the  moon's  libration  in  an  able  themselves  to  the  copying  of  ancient  manu' 
manner.    II.  Jaoquxs,  son  of  the  preceding,  scripts,  then    perishing    rapidly    nnder    the 
bom  in  Paris  in  1677,  died  April  16, 1756,  is  effects  of  barbarian   ascendency  and  Roman 
celebrated  for  his  labors  npon  the  system  of  neglect    This  monastery  was  taken  as  a  model 
the  planet  Satnm,  and  also  npon  the  fignre  of  for  others  fonnded  in  all  parts  of  Christian  £n- 
the  earth.    He  superintended  the  geodetical  rope.     His  arrangement  of  the  branches  of  a 
measurements  in  France,  commiasioned  in  1788.  liberal  education  into  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
IIL  Gi^AB  Fbaxcoxs,  son  of  the  foregoing,  bom  dialectics  (the  tririnm),  and  arithmetic,  geom- 
Jnne  17,  1714,  died  Sept  4, 1784,  devoted  a  etry,  astronomy,  and  music  (the  quadnvium), 
great  part  of  his  life  to  an  aocnrate  survey  of  was  accepted  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and 
France,  and  the  preparation  of  maps  of  that  long  after,  as  the  only  true  programme  of  a  lib- 
country.    IV.  Jaoquss  Do2CiKiQtnB,  son  of  the  era!  education.    His  writings  on  education  form 
preceding,  born  in  Paris,  June  80,  1747,  died  a  considerable  part  of  his  literary  remains.    His 
Oct  18, 1845,  was  director  of  the  observatory  history  of  the  Goths  in  12  books  has  not  sur- 
al Paris,  and  continued  the  improvement  and  vived,  but  the  epitome  of  the  same  by  Jornan- 
pnblication  of  his  father's  maps.  des  is  extant,  and  is  an  invaluable  authority. 
OASSINO,  n  game  of  cards  in  which  4  are  Equally  important  in  a  critical  point  of  view  are 
dealt  to  each  player,  4  being  also  placed  on  the  his  state  papers  in  12  books,  which  fortunately 
board.     The  greatest  number  of  cards  counts  have  survived.    These  documents  are  our  chief 
3  points,  and  of  spades,  1 ;  the  10  of  diamonds,  authority  upon  the  internal  condition  and  gov- 
2 ;  the  2  of  spades,  1 ;  and  each  of  the  aces,  1.  emment  of  Italy  during  the  period  of  Ostro* 
The  object  is  to  take  as  many  cards  as  possible,  gothio  rule.    The  style  is  very  florid  and  af- 
Thns,  a  10  in  the  player's  hand  will  take  a  10  fected,  the  language  very  corrupt    Tiraboschi 
from  the  board,  or  any  number  of  cards  which  characterizes  them  as  barbara  elegama.     He 
can  be  made  to  combine  into  10.    The  name  of  also  wrote  a  universal  history  down  to  A.  D. 
the  play  is  derived  from  the  societies'  rooms  in  519,  and  an  ecclesiastical  history  from  the  era 
Italy,  and  continental  Europe  generally,  nnder  of  Constantine  down  to  the  time  of  Theodosius 
the  name  of  casinoe,  where  probably  the  game  the  younger.     These  2  works  enjoyed  great 
originated.  consideration  during  the  middle  ages,  but  since 
CASSIODORTJS,  MAOinTB  AuBEUtm,   a  Bo-  the  revival  of  learning  have  faJIen  into  oblivion, 
man  statesman  under  the  Oslrogothio  mon-  The  1st  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at 
archs,  bom  at  Scylaoium,  in  the  Bruttinm,  A.  D.  Paris  in  1684 ;  the  latest  and  best  is  that  pub- 
468,  date  of  death  unknown.    He  was  of  ^  an-  lished  by  D.  Guret  at  Rouen,  1679,  and  reprint- 
cient  and  wealthy  Roman  fleunily.    In  his  youth  ed  at  Venice,  1729.    We  have  8  biographies  of 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents.  Odoacer,  Cassiodorus,  one  in  Latin,  prefixed  to  Garet's 
king  of  the  Hemli,  the  1st  barbarian  king  of  edition  of  his  works;  anodier  in  French  by  St 
Italy,  raised  the  young  Roman  to  the  high  office  Marthe,  Paris,  1694;  and  a  8d  in  German  by 
oteomea  rerum  privatarum^  and  afterward  to  De  IkuUi,  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  transactions 
that  of  come$  iocrctrum  largitianum,  which  gave  of  the  roval  academy  of  Munich. 
him  the  command  of  the  treasury  of  the  king-  OASSIOPEIA,  a  northern  constellation,  easily 
dom.  When  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  recognized  by  the  form,  a  letter  W,  on  the  op- 
overcame  and  supplanted  Odoacer,  he  used  his  posite  side  of  the  pole  from  the  Great  Bear ; 
iafLuence  among  the  Bruttians  and  the  Sicilians  named  from  the  wife  of  Oepheus  (king  of  Ethi- 
to  secure  their  peacefEil  submission  to  the  Os-  opia),  and  mother  of  Andromeda.    (See  Ovid's 
trogothic  monarch.   Theodoric  gladly  took  him  '^Metamorphoses,"  Y.,  and  the  ^^ Phenomena" 
into  his  service,  and  for  many  years,  and  under  of  Aratus,  187.)    The  constellation  was  distin- 
rarioiis  titles,  he  was  prime  minister  %>{  the  bar-  guiahed  in  1672  by  a  brilliant  temporary  star 
barian  kingdom  of  Italy.    When  Theodoric  in  whichshonefor  18  months  and  then  disappeared, 
his  old  age  began  to  persecute  the  leading  Lat-  It  was  this  phenomenon  that  led  Tycho  Brahe 
ins  in  his  service,  Cassiodorus  prudently  re-  to  study  astronomy. 

d^^ed  his  situation  and  dignities,  and  retired  CASSIQUIARE,  or  Casstquiasi,  a  deep  and 

to  his  estates.    After  the  death  of  Theodoric  rapid  river  of  Venezuela.    It  forms  the  S.  fork 

he  was  recalled  to  power,  served  with  distinc-  of  the  Orinoco,  and  connects  that  river  with 

lion  and  fidelity  Amalasontha,  Athalaric,  The-  the  Bio  Negro.    Where  it  loaves  the  Orinoco  it 

odataSj  and  Vitiges.    Upon  the  temporary  tri-  is  100  yards  broad,  and  at  its  junction  with  the 

aiDph  of  the  emperors  of  the  East,  being  now  70  Bio  Negro,  about  600.    By  moans  of  the  Cas- 

years  of  age,  he  retired  again  to  the  monastery  siquiare  water  communication  is  established  for 

of  Vivierswhidi  he  h^d  founded  in  Calabria.  In  canoes  from  the  interior  of  Brazil  to  Caracas, 

this  retreat  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  in  Venezuela. 

which  were  prolonged  until  the  ex-minister  was  CASSIS,  in  conchology,  the  name  of  a  genus 

nearly  a  century  old.    His  oareer  as  a  historian  of  univalve  shells,  separated,  by  De  Lamarck 

and  man  of  letters  began  when  his  career  as  from  the  buccinum  of  linnrous.    It  includes  the 

a  statesman  ended.      The  monastery  of  Vi-  species  known  as  "helmets."   Fine  specimens  of 

viers  is  memoraUe  in  the  history  of  the  human  tois  genus  are  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  cameo 
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artiste,  the  different  colored  layers  of  which  the  from  his  birthplace,  the  dty  of  TvmK  He 

fhell  is  composed  rendering  it  particularly  well  was  a  Latin  poet  of  some  merit     After  tbe 

adapted  for  their  use.  murder  of  Os^sar  he  adhered  to  the  aristocntie 

GASSITERIDES,  or  Tnr  Islands,  supposed  republican  party  a£  Brutus  and  his  Bime^e, 

from  tbe  quantity  of  tin  which  the  PhoBni-  Cassias,  and  fought  on  their  side  untU  their  d^ 

cians,    Carthaginians,    and    Eomans    derived  feat  at  Fhilippi;  he  then  retired  to  Atbena, 

from  them,  to  be  the  modem  Scilly  islands^  where  hewasputtodeatiibyYariafl^oryins, 

near  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  England.    Their  an  officer  of  Augustus,  who  was  sent  there  for 

position,   too,  as   defined  by   Strabo,  corre-  that  purpose  by  the  triumvir.    He  is  not  to  be 

spends  more  nearly  with  the  Scilly  group  than  confounaed  witih  Casdus  of  Etruria,  who  is  n£- 

with  any  other.    Situated  almost  within  the  ouled  by  Horace  in  his  Sermonu  for  Lis  luJiitf 

English  channel,  they  have  been  very  dan-  and  poverty  of  composition,  but  is  believed  to 

gerous  to  modern  navigation,  and  are  become  be  the  person  allnded  to  by  Shakcaqpeare  u  ton 

not  less  celebrated  for  the  shipwrecks  which  to  pieces  in  the  streets  of  Rome  by  the  nbtie 

they  have  caused  than  for  their  mines  of  tin.  inmiediately  on  the  celebration  of  Casat^s  fa- 

The  Phoenicians  who   first  discovered  these  neral  rites,  and  the  raising  of  the  pe<^l«  br 

islands  were  so  jealous  of  the  commerce  which  Marc  Antony.     III.  Luoiua  Cassittb  Hncu 

was  supplied  by  them  that  their  pilots  first  the  earliest  Boman  annalist^  wrote  about  2>> 

landed  upon  the  neighboring  coasts,  and  ap*  B.  C,  and  is  often  cited  by  Pliny  and  otheis 

preached  the  muies  only  by  stealth,  to  elude  IV.  Luoius  Casstub  a  Boman  lawyer  and  jud^ 

any  ships  which  might  be  following  and  observ*  famous  for  the  severi^  of  his  decisioDS,  irbettn 

ing.    The  Bomans  sent  here  their  criminals  to  all  magistrates  of  extreme  stringency  came  ti> 

work  and  be  useful.    The  ancient  inhabitants  be  known  as  CaMiani  judiees,  as  is  zoeotiofij^ 

of  these  islands  were  accustomed  to  dress  in  by  Cicero  in  his  defence  of  Bosdua.   Y.  Tm* 

black,  to  lead  a  wandering  life,  supplying  all  Cassitjb  Sbyxbub,  a  Boman  orator  of  consldm- 

their  wants  by  fish,  milk,  and  the  wool  of  weir  ble  eloquence  and  great  satirical  powers,  enled 

flocks,  and  satisfied  in  receiving  salt  and  little  by  Augustus  to  the  island  of  SeriphnS)  wlierebt 

brazen  utensUs  in  return  for  their  lead.    The  died  in  extreme  misery, 

group  consists  of  45  islands^  several  of  which  CASSIUS,  Pubplb  of,  a  pigment  ised  ts 

are  only  naked  rocks.  coloring  porcelain  and  c^ass  by  fnang  it  witli 

CASSIUS.  L  LoNoiKUsCAiuSftheleaderof the  these  substances.    It  is  a  precipitate  obUioeJ 

conspiracy  against  Ceesar,  died  in  42  B.  C.    In  bv  adding  proto<<2hloride  of  tin  to  a  eolutios  d 

53  he  was  quaastor  in  the  campidgn  against  the  chloride  of  gold.    The  purple  powder  throve 

Parthians,  and  distiuguished  himself  by  mil-  down  is  an  obscure  compound  of  6e9qmox^<^ 

itary  skill,  particularly  after  the  death  of  Cras-  of  tin  and  oxide  of  gold.    It  contains  of  netsl- 

BUS,  in  the  defeat  of  CarrhsB«     Having  col*  he  gold  89.82  per  cent    Its  productioD  is  s 

lected  the  remains  of  the  army,  he  defended  test  of  the  presence  of  protoxiaeof  tin. 

Syria,  and  won  in  the  two  next  years  2  victories  CASSOCK,  a  dose  garment  resembfioir  & 

over  the  Parthians.    After  his  return  to  Bome  long  frock-coat,  with  a  angle  upright  eollr. 

he  was  tribune  of  the  people,  embraced  the  worn  under  the  Burolioe  by  dergymen  of  tt 

party  of  the  senate  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  Boman  Catholic  ana  Anglican  chnrcbes.  1^ 

war,  and  followed  Pompey,  whose  fleet  he  then  ihe  Boman  churdi  it  varies  in  color,  beisr 

commanded,  in  his  flight    After  the  defeat  at  black  for  priests,  purple  for  bishops,  scitrletfif 

Pharsalia  (48  B.  C),  he  led  the  fleet  to  the  Hd-  cardinals,  and  white  for  popes.    In  the  Afigi^ 

lespont,  but  having  fallen  in  with  Ciesar,  he  sur-  can  church  it  is  always  black,  and  worn  hf  t» 

rendered.    Csssar  pardoned   him,  made   him  the  8  orders  of  the  derg^T. 

Srffitor,  and  promised  him   the  province  of  CASSOWABT  (eanuMriui  emu,  lathM  * 

yria.    At  the  same  time  Cassius  was  engaged  bird  of  the  ostrich  family,  tbe  omy  epccidn 

with  Brutus  in  forming  a  conspbaoy  against  the  genus.    The  bill  of  tiieeasBOwarrisIoa^ 

the  dictatorial  rule  and  the  life  of  his  benefactor,  compressed,  and  curved  to  the  tip,  the  upp^ 

CsBsar  fell  on  the  ides  of  March,  44  B.  C,  and  the  mandible  overlapping  the  under.  *  The  wio^ 

senate  rewarded  his  murderers  with  provinces,  consist  of  6  strong  rounded  shafts  witbo^ 

Cassius  received  Syria,  where  he  defeated  his  webs;  the  tail  is  not  apparent;  the  ttfs/|^ 

opponent  Dolabella,  plundered  its  cities  to  pro*  long  and  robust,  and  covered  with  large  scike: 

viae  means  for  the  war  against  Antony  and  the  toes  are  8  in  number,  all  directed  fo^^^JI^ 

Octavianus,  and  returned  with  Brutus  to  Mace-  the  inner  toe  is  armed  with  a  very  long  F*^ 

don.  The  2  ensuing  batties  of  Philippi  (42  B.  C.)  ful  claw.    The  head  and  base  of  the  biD  «« 

ended  their  lives  with  the  hopes  of  the  Boman  surmounted  by  an  devated  oomprened  etf^ 

republicans.    In  the  first,  Antony  defeated  the  or  bony  helmet ;  the  head  and  neck  aredenoa» 

wing  of  Cassius,  who,  mistaking  the  cavalry  of  of  featiiers,  the  skin  being  of  a  bloe  and  not^t 

the  victorious  Brutus,  hastening  to  Mb  relief,  for  color,  with  2  fleshy  watues  in  froai   1^  y 

that  of  Octavianus,  killed  himself^  as  Plutarch  heavy  massive  bird,  about  5  hei  high;  t!^ 

says,  with  the  dagger  which  wounded  Csssar.  plumage  is  of  a  blackish  odor,  tbe  ftathers  bc^ 

In  the  second,  Brutus,  who  mourned  him  as  loose,    and   resembling  ddicate   hairs;  "^ 

the  last  of  the  Bomans,  followed  his  exam-  feathers  which  take  the  place  rf******^ 

pie.  II.  CiLseius,  commonly  called  Parmensisy  pendente   ThecaasowaixisastopidyglaMaBoct 
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bird,  liTiiig  on  fhiite,  herbs^  and  oooasionally  (ax  being  londly  expreaeed,  he  was  baniahed  from 

small  animals;  it  ia  incapable  of  flight  from  the  Madrid.     In  1808  he  received  the  command 

imperfect  development  of  the  wixiga,  but  itrnns  of  a  division  in  Andalnaia,  and  on  July  19,  he 

with  great  rapidity,  and  defends  itself  by  means  encoontered  the  French  army  under  Dupont,  at 

d  its  powerful  feet.    It  lives  in  paira  in  the  Baylen.    The  battle  commenced  at  8  A.  M.,  and 

foresta  of  the  Moluooaa,  of  New  Guinea,  and  lasted  till  noon,  when  the  French  were  obliged 

other  islanda  in  the  Indian  arohipelago ;  in  some  to  surrender;  18,000  were  tnade  prisoners  of 

places  it  ia  domesticated.    The  female  lays  8  war ;  the  Spaniards  lost  1,000  men,  the  French 

greenish  spotted  egg^  on  the  bare  ground,  on  2,600.     Castafloa  shortly  afterward   lost  the 

which  ehe  sits  during  the  night  for  a  month;  battle  of  Tudela.    In  1811  he  was  appointed  to 

the  young  are  ot  a  red  odor,  mixed  with  the  Spanish  army,  cooperating  with  tx>rd  Wei* 

grayish.    The  cassowary,  though  it  approabhea  lingtoxi,  but,  although  he  manftiUy  supported 

the  structure  of  common  birds  in  the  shortness  the  British  in  the  battle  of  Yittoria,  he  was  re- 

of  the  intestines,  and  in  the  want  of  the  stem*  called  from  the  army,  and  appointed  to  a  civil 

achal  sao  between  the  crop  and  the  giszard,  be«  office.    After   the  restoration  he  was  made 

longs  evidently  to  the  ostrich  type,  characterized  captain-general  of  Oatidonia  in  1815,  an  ap- 

by  massive  size,  absence  of  wmgs,  strength  of  pointment  which  he  resigned,  but  again  ac* 

lower  extremities,  flattened  breast  bone,  and  ceptedinl824»   He  was  subsequently  president 

hairy  nature  of  the  feathers.  of  the  council'  of  Oastile,  and  after  Espartero^s 

CA8TAIIA,  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  fall  in  1848,  became,  for  a  time,  the  guardian  of 

Parnassus,  near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi*  Queen  Isabella. 

in  Phods.    It  waa.  like  the  mountain,  sacred  GASTBERG,  Pbbkb  Atkb,  founder  of  an 

to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  which  were  therefore  asylum  for  deaf  mutes  at  Copenhagen,  bom 

called  Castalides.  In  its  sweet  waters  the  Pythia  in  Norway  in  1789,  died  in  1828.  After  having 

used  to  bathe,  before  delivering  the  oracles  of  atudied  medicine  he  travelled  in   Germany, 

the  god ;  it  was  regarded  as  a  source  of  inspira-  France^  and  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 

tion  for  poets,  and  had  its  name  from  OastaliiL  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf 

the  daughter  of  Aohelous,  who,  being  pursued  and  dumb.    He  published  several  essays  on  the 

by  Apollo,  threw  herself  into  the  fountain.  aubject,  and  officiated  first  as  professor,  and 

OAST  ALIO,  SiBASTiKH,  a  French  tbeolo-  afterward  as  director  of  the  institution  at  Go- 

gian,  bom  in  Dauphiny  in  1515,  died  in  Basel,  penhagen. 

Dec  20, 1563.    His  original  name  was  Oh4teil-  OASTE.    See  Brahma,  and  Eotft. 
ion.    Through  the  influence  of  Oalvin  he  waa  CASTEGGIO  (anc  CfUuUdwfn\  a  Sardinian 
made  professor  of  classical  literature  at  Geneva,  .town  in  the  province  of  Voghera ;  pop.  2,800.  It 
Having  quarrelled  with  the  reformer,  who  caused  was  taken  by  Hannibal  during  tiie  2d  Punic  war, 
his  banishment  in  1644,  he  repaired  to  Baseli  and  the  battJeofMontebello,  In  which  the  French, 
where  he  taught  the  Greek  language;  but  as  tmder  Lannes,  routed  the  Austrians,  was  fought 
his  stipend  did  not  suffice  to  support  his  numer-  in  thia  vicinity,  June  9, 1800.    Near  the  town 
ous  family,  he  waa  compelled  to  employ  part  of  js  a  remarkable  spring,  called  IbtUana  d'Anni- 
his  time  in  agricultural  labors.    He  made  a  hal&^  or  Hannibal's  spring. 
Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  best  edition  GASTELLAMARE,  or  Gastbl-a-Mabb,  asea- 
of  which  is  in  folio,  Basel  1578.    He  defended  port  town  in  the  province  of  Naples,  on  the 
the  right  of  free  discussion  in  a  collection  of  S.  E.  side  of  the  gulf,  17  m.  S.  E.  frx>m  the  city 
zziazima  compiled  from  various  sources.  of  Naples,  with  which,  since  1889,  it  has  been 
GASTANETS.  a  spedes  of  rattling  instru-  connected  by  a  railway;  pop.  about  18.000.  It  is 
ment,  much  used  in  Spain  and  southern  France  finely  situated  on  the  lower  slopes  of  a  nill,  along 
aa  an  aooompaniment  to  dancing.    They  derive  a  sheltered  beach,  and  commands  an  extensive 
their  name  from  the  chestnut  wood  out  of  view  of  the  bay  of  Naples  from  Vesuvius  to 
which  the  Spanish  made  them,  and  are  of  con-  Misenum.    It  is  defended  by  2  forts,  and  con- 
siderable antiquity,  having  been  introduced  into  tains  a  royal  palace,  a  cathedral,  5  churches, 
Europe  tcom  the  East.    Two  small  pieces  of  several  convents,  manufactories  of  linen,  silk, 
hard  wood,  of  hollow  form,  and  fitting  together  and  cotton   doth,  12   thermal   and   mineral 
like  the  halves  of  a  nutshell,  are  fityBtened  by  a  springs,  and  a  dock-yard  where  the  large  ships 
band  to  each  thumb,  and  the  action  of  the  of  the  Neapolitan  navy  are  built    It  has  ac- 
fin^era  upon  them  produces  the  sharp  dick  or  quired  celebrity  also  as  a  summer  resort,  in 
rattle  which  imparts  such  a  sprightly  character  consequence  of  the  salubrity  of  its  air  and  the 
to  the  nadonal  dances  of  southern  Europe,  beauty  of  its  environs.    Gastellamare  is  built 
rhe  castanets  are  sometimes  employed  in  ballet  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Stabiss,  which,  hav- 
music.  ing  been  destroyed  by  Sylla  during  the  civil 
CASTASOS,  Fbavobsoo  Xavixb  ds,  duke  of  wars,  was  afterward  occupied  prindpaUy  by 
Bayleo^  a  Spanish  general,  bom  in  Biscay  in  villas  and  pleasure  grounds.    It  waa  here  that 
1753,  died  in  Madrid,  Sept.  24, 1852.  He  studied  the  elder  Pliny,  wishing  to  approach  as  near  as 
the  art  of  war  in  Prussia  with  hia  brother-in-laW|  possible  to  Vesuvius,  during  the  eruption  which 
Zk>iut  O^BeiHy.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  Godoy,  overwhdmed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  met 
iie  prince  of  peace,  waa  the  supreme  ruler,  and  his  death,  A.  D.  79. 
!:7<ast«&oe'a  opinions  of  thia  disgnoeftil  favoritism  GASTELLANE  EsebitTioxob  t^iTJaaaBTH 
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BoNiFAOS,  oonnt,  marshal  of  IVanoe,  born  in  added  80  more,  making  altogether  48,  inUuhed 

Paris,  March  21, 1788.    He  entered  the  army  in  Paris  in  1804,  nnder  the  title  of  ilToM^foio- 

as  a  private  in  1804;  had  reached  the  rank  of  it,  which  are  all  more  or  leas  attraetiTe  in  style, 

captain  in  1810;  distingniahed  himself  in  the  bnt  loose  in  morala.    His  fame  depends  on  a » 

BoBsian  campaign^  and  was  made  colonel.    On  tirical  poem,  Gli  animali  parlanti^  in  wbich  be 

the  &11  of  the  empire,  he  joined  the  Bonrbons;  contrived  to  exhibit,  under  an  allegorieilTeil, 

served  as  brigadier-general  dnring  the  cam-  the  blemishes  of  varioos  political  ^fstoma.  He 

paign  in  Spain;  having  supported  an  opposition  conmienced  the  poem  in  Yieima,  in  1794,  coe* 

candidate,  he  was  dismissed  in  1880;  on  the  tinned  it  in  Florence,  and  comjdeted  it  in  Ptrii, 

outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  reentered  the  where  its  original  pablicatio&inl809¥aifiil* 

army  and  assisted  In  the  siege  of  Antwerp ;  in  lowed  by  several  editiona  in  Itslj,  bj  French 

1887  he  was  made  a  peer,  and  served  a  few  German,  and  Spanish  translations,  and  also  bji 

months  in  Africa.    During  the  revolution  of  free  and  abridged  English  version.  Bcttdesoae 

1848,  he  officiated  for  some  time  as  military  other  poems,  he  produced  several  bnriesqv 

commander  at  Bouen.    Under  the  presidency  operas,  some  of  which  were  very  snocessfol 
of  Louis  Nap<deon  he  was  appointed  to  the       OASTIGUONE,  oneof  thenewagricoltsnl 

military  command  of  Bordeaux  in  1849,  and  to  settlements  in  the  province  of  Algiers,  Alp; 

that  of  Lyons  in  1850.    He  was  evidently  in  the  established  by  the  French  government  in  » 

secret  of  the  projected  eaup  €Petat  of  Dec.  2,  oordance  with  a  decree  passed  by  the  natioBil 

1851,  having  beforehand  taken  measures  to  assembly,  Feb.  11,  1851.    It  is  siUiatod  oo  tbe 

subdue  by  force,  if  needed,  the  republican  popu--  ahores  of  the  sea  near  the  town  of  Koleih,  k 

iation  of  Lvons.    As  a  reward  for  his  services  the  phdn  of  the  Metidia,  and  on  tbe  rood  fin. 

he  was  made  senator  and  eventually  marshal  of  Gherchell  to  Algiers.  The  plantations  th&t  Ivi 

France.  been  established  since  that  time  are  in  a  floo' 

OASTELLI,  loKAz  FmEDBtoH,  a  popular  Yi-  idling  condition,  the  soU  bemg  extremely  fertiii 

emiese  dramatist,  borm  May  6,  1781.    He  was  and  neculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  coltiTatkc 

educated  for  the  law,  but  following  hu  inclinar  of  tooabco. 

tion  for  the  idrama,  be  ^ed  access  to  the       0A8TIGLI0HE;  avillaffeofltaly,  Gomsa 

orchestras  of  theatres  ns  a  player  of  the  violin,  dl  Roma,  near  the  lake  of  Gabii.   It  oeoi^ 

His  ^^incumstances  oompeiling  him  to  look  out  the  site  of  the  ancient  ei^  of  Grabii,  and  is  ric 

for  some  means  of  support^  he  accepted  various  in  remains  of  antiquity.   Old  walls,  portiou  cf ) 

subordinfl:te  offices,  but  using  his  leisure  in  templeof  Juno,  a  Qjredan  theatre^  and  an  iqv- 

<x>mposing  patriotic  songs  for  the  Austrian  duct,  are  among*  Its  most  interesting  roici-* 

army,  he  was  brought  into  fiftvorable  motice.  The  name  of  many  places  in  variona  pars  q| 

His  songs  having  given  umbrage  to  Napoleon.  Italy,  beside  the  Oalabrian  village  destnjtdl? 

he  fled  to  Hungary.    In  1816  he  accompanied  anetfthquakeinOci.  1885. 
Gount   Oavriani  as  secretary  to   Paris,  and        OASTIGUONE.  L  BALDAssASS^anltiiai 

afterward  he  served  in  the  same  capacity  with  -statesman  and  author,  bom  at  OaaatioQ,  >f 

Baron  Mdnch  von  Bellinghansen  in  Upper  Italy.  Mantua,  Dec  6, 1478,  died  at  Toledo,  in  ^ 

In  1840  he  retared  with  a  pensienand  the  office  Feb.  2, 1539.    His  career  commenced  in  » 

of  state  librarian,  and  has  since  ^resided  at  his  n^taiyserviceof  the  duke  of  Milan,  but  w> 

•estate  near  LUienfeld.     The  author  of  many  better  known  as  a  diplomatist,  in  whidi  of* 

poemS)  X)opidar  songs,  and  miscellaneous  writ-  -city  he  was  intmsted  by  the  dnkesof  ino^ 

ings,  he  was  at  various  times  •connected  with  with  important  missions  to  Henrx  VU.  « 

the  press  of  Vienna,  bnt  he  is  beet  known  by  England,  Louis  XIL  of  France,  and  ^J^ 

his  voluminous  productions  for  the  stage.    Over  X    Hebecamea&vofiteof  thisaooompvc 

100  plays,  partiy  adapted  from  the  French,  ^ntif^  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  tb«^ 

partiyori^nal^areattributedtohim.   In  1848.  mentsof  hisisourt    Clement  YIL  sobseqw 

more  than   100,000  copies  -of  his   political  ^nthhn  as  nnndo  to  Madrid,  bat  shortlj  tuff 

pampiJeta,  in  fiivorof  the  revolution,  found  his  arrival  Bomewisa  sacked  by  the  impc^^*^ 

eager  purchasers.  under  the  constable  Bourbon.    It  was  not  pi>|' 

C ASTI,  GiAMBATTiBTA.  an  Italian  poet,  bom  sible  for  Castiglione  to  liave  foreseen  or  previE^ 

in  mi,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  6, 1808.    He  offici-  ^  this  catastrophe,  bnt  the  rqkfoachef^^H"^ 

ated  for  some  time-as  professor  in  the  seminary  who  insinnated  thatheiiadbeennegiecttiii  oi^ 

of  Montefiascone,  and  having  afterwardenHsted  tnterestsof  his  oooatry  preyed  npon  his  nuadO' 

the  sympathies  of  an  Austrian  tiobleman,  he  was  hastened  his  end.   He  was  univenslljluD^ 

presented  to  Joseph  IL  and  spent  eeveral  years  and  the  emperor,  Charles  Y.,  in  aaaonnoBS 

as  unpaid  attach^  to  foreign  embassies,  ingrati-  death,  •ezdaimed-:  ^One<of  tiietroeatge&u^ 

ating  hunself  into  the  favor  of  Catharine  of  in  Christendom  is  dead.''    Castid|pnejn» »» 

Bussia  and  of  other  potentates.    At  the  deaUi  a  Tolnminons  ^writer,  bat  iiisuobusbea  v^ 


HuVork  a^ 
latotpripi^J 

salary  of  |1,500,  but  reUnquished  this  office  after  Aldna  in  1528,  and  a  version  was  V^^^^ 

the  death  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  and  spent  the  London  in  1727.    U.  Casu>  OttaviOi  <J^^ 

last  20  years  of  his  lifb  in  Paris.    In  early  life  phUologist  and  antiquary,  bom  >a  *»"/^ 

he  had  written  18  poetical  tales,  and  afterward  the  dose  of  the  ISUi  oentmy.   Iaooiyaaav> 


of  Metastasio,  he  received  the  appointment  of    are  models  of  «compoBitioa.   Bu  '^^  Tj^ 
poet  l&nreate  at  the  court  (^  71*®?"^  ^^  *    ^J^  ^JS^'^'^'f^^^^S!!^  ^SS  >« 
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with  Asgek)  lU&j  he  pablbhed  an  edition  of  acrofls  the  province.    On  the  S.  it  is  divided 
Ulphilaa^B  Gothic  translation  of  St.  Paul's  Epis-  from  New  Oastile  hj  the  Sierra  do  Gnadarrama, 
(i^  which  Mai  had  discovered  among  the  p&-  the  Somonerra,  and  a  continuing  chain,  which, 
limpsMts  of  the  Ambrosian  library.    Most  of  under  difOsrent  names,  forms  the  entire  S.  and 
the  dissertations  which  enrich  the  work,  the  £.  boundary.    The  rivers  of.  Oastile  are  the 
pnblication   of  which    extended   throngn  20  Duero  in  part  of  its  course,  its  affluent  the 
jeare,    were  written   by   Oasti^ione.      IIL  Uoero  in  the  centre,  and  part  of  the  £bro  on 
GiovAim  fismDKTTO,   called  II  Gbichstto,  theN.   There  are  numerous  minor  streams:  the 
a  Genoese   painter   and    engraver,  bom   in  Riaza,  Firon,  Oega,  Eresma,  Ad^a,  tributaries 
Genoa  in  1010,  died  in  Mantua  in  1070.    He  of  the  Duero;  the  Neva,  the  Oca,  the  Tiron, 
was  a  pupil  of  Paggi  Ferrari,  and,  according  to  and  the  Oja,  affluents  of  the  Ebro.    These  rivers 
some  aauiorities,  of  Vandyke,  and  gained  a  high  are  blustering  torrents  after  rwia,  but  in  sum- 
reputation  as  a  historical,  landscape,  and  por-  mer  many  of  them  are  mere  water-courses.  The 
trait  paioter,  and  also  as  an  engraver.     His  dimate  Is  dry  and  hot  in  the  summer,  dry  and 
forte,  however,  was  animal  painting.  Many  of  his  cold  in  the  winter.     The  plains  are  almost 
pictures  are  in  the  museum  at  Florence,  and  in  deserts,  whose  vegetation  affords  but  a  scanty 
the  Loavre  at  Paris;  and  some  have  found  pasturage,  and  disappears  entirely  under  the 
their  way  to  Venice,  Ifilan,  Munich,  and  Dres-  summer   sun.     On  the  seaooast^  and  in  the 
deu.  IV.  An  Italian  artist  and  missionary,  bom  mountaios,  valleys,  and  hill-slopes,  nature  is 
in  1698,  died  in  Pekin  in  1708.  He  was  thorough-  much  less  sterile.    Old  Oastile  includes  the 
ly  instructed  in  the  art  of  painting^  but  joining  provinces  of  AvUa,  Bursoe,  Logrofio,  Santander, 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  Pekin  was  assigned  as  Soria,  and  Segovia.    Toe  general  occupation  of 
the  field  <tf  lus  labors,  and  there  he  passed  the  the  people  in  the  interior  is  agriculture  and 
greater  part  of  his  ]ife.  in  &vor  with  sevcflral  grazing.    In  the  towns  some  inferior  manufao- 
soccessive  emperors.    He  made  his  art  an  ao-  tures  are  carried  on.     Oom  and  cattle   are 
cessoiy  to  his  religious  labors,  and  the  emperor  shipped  from  Santander. — ^Nsw  Oastils  con- 
Eien-Long  erected  several   palaces  from  de-  tains  an  area  of  80,872  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857, 
signs  furnished  by  him.    He  is  said  to  have  about  1,800,000.    It  is  much  the  larger  division 
frequently  exerted  his  influence   to   protect  of  the  two,  and  from  its  contiguity  to  the  Moor- 
Christians  from  persecution.  ish  kinffdom,  was  tiiie  more  important    It  is 
OASTIGLIONE,  Lakb  of,  in  Tuscany,  prov-  bounded  on  the  N.,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
inoe  of  GrossettOk  is  about  10  m.  long  and  Somosierra,  Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  &c. ;  on  the 
from  1  to  8  wide.  It  was  formerly  much  larger,  B.  the  lofty  and  rugged  range  of  the  Sierra  Mo- 
but  has  been  reduced  to  its  present  size  bv  rena  separates  it  from  Andalusia.  The  province 
draining.   It  receives  the  Bruna  and  other  smaU  is  intersected  by  the  Sierra  Molina  range.   Min- 
rivezs,  and  communicates  with  the  Mediterra-  erals  abound,  and  the  great  quicksilver  mine  of 
nean  by  a  short  channeL    Its  banks  are  un*  Almaden  is  in  the  province.    The  Tagns,  and 
healthy  and  mostly  depopulated.    It  has  been  various  tributaries,  T<gufia,  Henares,  Jarama, 
made  to  communicate  by  a  canal  with  the  Om-  Guadarrama  and  Alberohe,  Oedron  and  Algo- 
brone,  the  mingling  with  the  waters  of  this  dar,  with  many  small  streams,  flow  through  the 
river  being  supposed  to  make  the  lake  more  province^  in  the  plains  N.  of  the  Sierra  Molina. 

salubrious.                             The  plains  S.  of  the  Molina  are  watered  by  the 

OASTIGLIONE  D£LLE  STlVllfiRE,  a  town  Guadiana  and  its  affluents.    The  climate  is  the 

of  Lombardy,  in  the  legation  of  Mantua;  pop.  same  as  that  of  Old  Oastile.    Large  crops  of 

5,400.      It  contains  several  churches  and  a  wheat  are  raised,  and  the  mountiun  slopes  af- 

ruined  castle.    It  is  memorable  for  a  victory  of  ford  abundant  pasturage.    In  the  S.  are  the  ez- 

the  French  over  the  imperial  forces^  Sept  9,  tensive  plains  of  La  Manoha.    The  inhabitants 

1706,  and  for  the  decisive  victory  gained  here  of  New  Oastile  are  qfiiefly  engaged  in  agricul- 

by  the  French  over  the  Austrians,  Aug.  5. 1798.  tural  and  pastoral  pursuits.    The  vine  is  culti- 

whence  Marshal  Augerean  acquired  the  title  of  vated,  and  the  fine  wine  of  Val  de  Penas  comes 

duke  of  Oastiglione.  from  the  district  of  that  name.    Olives  and  oU, 

OASTIGLIONE  FIORENTINO,  in  the  dis-  saflfron,  honey,  and  hemp  are  produced  in  con- 

trict  of  Arezaso,  Tuscany,  is  a  town  with  a  pop.  nderable  ouantities.     Woollens,  paper,  linen, 

of  5, 700,  with  a  theological  seminary,  a  bishop's  cotton,  ana  silk  are  manufactured.    The  prov- 

»>llege,  a  Latin  school,  and  orphan  asylum,  and  ince  contains  Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain,  the 

is  especially  noted  for  the  rearing  of  dlkworms.  city  of  Toledo,  with  Alcala,  Arganda,  Aranjue^ 

CASTIIJS  (8p.  OatUUa^  an  ancient  kingdom  Almaden,  Almagro,  Oiudad  Real,  Ouenca,  Gua- 

ff  Spain,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsu-  dal^jara,  Molina,  Bequefia,  Talavera,  and  Val  de 

a,  aJEid  divided  into  Old  and  New  Oasdle. — Old  Pefias.    New  Oastile  is  now  divided  into  the 

!^ AJBTTU  is  the  more  northerly  cnf  the  two ;  area,  provinces  of  Oiudad  Real  (including  the  greater 

M,262  sq.  m«;  pop.  in  1857,  about  1,260,000.  part  of  La  Mancha),  Ouenca)  Guadaligara, 

t  is  of  very  irr^nilar  sb«>e,  stretching  .frY>m  S.  Madrid,  and  Toledo. 

V.  to  N.  £.    It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  bay  of  0A8TILLA,  Ramon,  president  of  Peru,  bom 

(iflcaj-,  E.  by  Aragon  and  Navarre,  8.  and  8.  £.  at  Tarapaca  in  1793,  served  in  the  Spanisn  cav- 

▼  Kew  Ca^tileL  w.  and  8.  W.  by  Leon.   In  the  airy  until  1821,  when  Gen.  San  Martin  pro- 

L  ttie  Oantabnan  range  of  the  Pyr6i»6eB  runs  claimed  Peruvian  independence.    Oaatilla,  then 
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A  lieutenant,  joined  the  liberating  armj,  in  ing  and  fisheries.     It  has  8  ehnvdiM  aod  8 

-which  he  distingnished  himself.    He  vras  eleet-  sohools.    Pop.  in  1850, 1,2(H).  • 

ed  president  of  Pern  in  1845.    At  the  expired       CASTING.     The   casting  or  ixxaSaag  d 

tion  of  his  term  of  office,  in  1861,  he  was  sno-  metals  is  an  art  that  has  been  practised  from 

ceeded  by  Gen.  Joe6  Rnfino  Ech^niqne,  bnt  the  earliest  periods,  and  with  m<ffe  or  lesfiki 

nsnrped  the  power  in  1855,  and  was,  hj  a  ma-  by  yarioos  nations^    Among  the  sponlBof  the 

Jority  of  70,874  votes,  reelected  to  the  presi-  Midianites  mentioned  in  the  book  of  ^ml/es, 

denov  in  Aug.  1858.  zzzL  22.  6  metals,  gold,  silTer,  brMB,  iron,  tu, 

OASTILlJjO,  Obistotal,  a  Spanish  poet,  and  lead,  are  named,  from  whidi  it  woold  ap- 

bom  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  toward  the  close  of  the  pear  that  methods  of  working  them  w^e  ksoiD 

15th  century,  died  in  Vienna,  Jnne  12,  16b^  1,450  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Mid 

(according  to  other  authorities  in  1596),  where  the  28th  chapter  of  Job,  which  isiappoeedto 

his  tomb  has  recently  been  discoyered  in  'tibe  have  been  written  at  a  still  earlier  period,  dmb* 

Neukloster  Kirehe,    Attached  from  the  age  of  Hon  is  made  of  silyer  and  gold  and  of  brass  mdta 

15  to  Ferdinand,  the  younger  brother  of  Charles  ont  of  the  stone.    The  description  of  tb«  adtiB; 

v.,  and  afterward  emperor  of  Germany,  he  and  casting  of  the  different  metals  and  their  &• 

subsequently  officiated  as   secretary  to   that  leys  properly  inelndes  an  account  of  the  finiiacfr 

prince.    He  was  a  zealous  champion  of  the  old  used,  as  well  as  of  the  materials  emplojred.  pi 

Bpanish  poets,  and  a  decided  opponent  of  the  the  yarions  processes  adopted.    Batthes&ly«t 

new  Italian  schooL     His  poetry  generally  re-  is  too  yaried,  and  requires  for  its  complA 

fleets  a  genial  and  light-hearted  nature.     Li  explanation  too  many  figures  and  illostntioc:. 

his  imitations  of  the  old  masters  he  exhibits  a  to  admit  here  of  more  than  a  yery  pnertdoct- 

superior  taste,  and  in  his  attack  upon  the  imi-  line.    It  indndes  the  metiiods  employed  in  tL- 

tators  of  the  Italian  poets,  whom  he  called  Pe^  oonstmction  of  huge  cannon  of  cast  iroo,  ibi 

trarquiaUu^  considerable  spirit.  Gne  of  his  most  require  for  each  one  seyeral  large  fomtoes  k 

fanciful  and  characteristic  poems  is  entitled,  furnish  the  number  of  tons  of  moltes  inn  i 

<^  Transformation  of  a  Drunkard  into  a  Mo»-  fill  its  mould,  or  of  the  still  larger  beU?.  ^ 

qnito.''    HiR  works  were  publislied  in  Antwerp  which  seyeial  are  recorded  that  consumed  frot 

in  1598,  in  Madrid  in  1600,  and  were  reprinted  in  50  to  100  t<ms  of  bronze,  and  one,  the  gr<tf 

Fernandez*  **  Collection  of  Spanish  Poets,"  1792.  bell  of  Moscow,  about  doable  the  larger  qou- 

CASTILLO,  Joei  Maria  del,  a  South  Amer-  tity  named.    The  oonstmction  of  the  n^^ 

lean  patriot,  originally  a  lawyer,  was  a  member  elaborate  works  of  art  in  the  form  of  stalotf  ^^ 

of  the  assembly  of  notables  conyened  at  Bogota  bronze,  and  of  the  moet  delicate  tnDiets,Hi( 

by  the  Spanish  yioeroy  on  the  breaking  out  of  those  of  the  oelebratod  Berlin  iron  ware,  of  »kk 

the  Quito  insurrection  in  1809.    Next  he  ap-  of  the  finer  parts  of  which  neariy  10,000  pi«(a 

pears  as  a  member  of  the  constituent  ooUege  are  required  to  weigh  a  pound,  is  iodndc^  u 

which  met  at  Bogota  in  1811,  and  organized  this  same  process;  and  so  are  the  ^^^^^^^ 

the  state  of  Cundinamaroa.    In  181^  he  repre-  expensiye  manufacture  of  the  metallicipecw 

sented  the  province  of  Tui^a  in  the  congress  at  for  reflecting  telescopes,  the  cheap  prodoei^ 

Neyva;  in  1818  was  commissioned  as  actins  of  the  brass  work  of  Connecticat  cloda^^. 

goyemor  of  the  proyinoe;  and  was  appointed  extensiye  and  greatly  perfected  opeiatitfos  << 

joint  commissioner  with  Don  J.  F.  Madrid  the  stove  founderies  of  Albany  and  Troy*  »^, 

to  treat  with  Narino.     In  1816,  when  Bogota  preservation  in  metal  of  the  delicate  fonnic 

again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  he  insects  and  leaves  of  plants,  and  1^J^|^^|^ 

was   sent  prisoner  to  Omoa,  in  Guatemala,  arotion  of  tiie  great  "plates  of  glass  w  v 

Subsequently  he  became  secretary  of  the  trees-  mirrors  and  windows.     These  operations  x^ 

nry  in  Colombia.    In  this  position  he  oonlin-  qnire  flrst  their  impropriate  fnxnaoeB  fbr  ffi^ 

ued  till  1828,  when,  being  elected  president  of  £ig  the  metals,  as  onpola  and  reverbetato^^ 

the  Ccafia  convention,  he  was  one  of  those  who  naoes,  where  large  quantities  are  reqoirec,  ^ 

vacated  their  seats  when  the  minority  refused  the  small  brass  fiimacea  for  work  ia  tbisoit^ 

to  confer  new  powers  on  Bolivar.    For  this  rial.    In  the  larger  furnaces  the  matsnalflW^* 

service  the  dictator  rewarded  him  (Aug.  1828)  melted  are  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  t>^ 

by  the  appointment  of  president  of  the  conncU  burning  fdel ;   in  the  smaller  opentioDS  <7*^' 

of  ministers  and  of  the  council  of  state.  bles  or  pots  are  employed,  in  which  tberffi 

CA8TINE,  the  capital  of  Hancock  oo..  Me.,  placed,  and  thus  kept  while  melting  Qonoi^' 

on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Penobscot,  84  m.  below  with  the  burning  matters.    The  wff^^  ^ 

Ban^r.    It  derives  its  name  from  the  baron  de  which  the  molten  flnid  is  poured  an  oaK  '■ 

Castme,  a  French  nobleman,  by  whom  it  was  metal,  sand,  or  other  matenala    If  of  seod,  ^ 

setded  in  1667,  in  company  with  a  French  col-  is  ordinarily  the  case  for  eastings  ^'^  ^.^ 

ony,  who  afterward  abandoned  it  in  conse^  siderable  dimensions,  patterns  are  ^^^^r\ 

quenoe  of  border  wars  with  the  Indians  and  which  must  have  the  exact  figure  of  ^  ^f^ 

English  colonists.    In  1760  it  was  settled  by  dedred.    These  are  usually  of  wood,  eo«KiB«- 

the  English.    The  village  is  beautifully  situated  of  metal,  and  bdng  oitenof  co°>plicated^ 

on  a  peninsula,  enclosing  a  spacious  harbor  al-  they  demand  the  skill  of  ©^P®"^**^,!?''^^ 

waj^s  accessible  to  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  Flasks  or  boxce  fbr  holding  the  DO«l<hBg  m^ 

Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  ship  bnild-  materials  for  the  oores,  ladlea  for  v^'^ 
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eranes  for  motkg  the  heavy  eastings,  or  some*  ^gle  article.'  Still,  in  many  places  they  are 

times  the  large  pots  of  melted  metal  from  the  ^vantageously  employed  to  some  extent,  and 

fomaoe  to  the  monld,  and  stoves  for  drying  good  eastings  are  very  conveniently  made  by 

tiioroaghly  the  moulds  that  reqnire  this  prepa-  the  first  fnsion. — When  sufficient  melted  iron 

ration,  complete  the  list  of  the  most  essential  has  ooUeoted  in  the  capola,  the  hole  is  opened 

articl^  beside  workmen^s  tools,  required  for  a  at  the  bottom,  and  it  is  allowed  to  flow  ont  into 

foondeiy.    The  cupola  fhmaces  which  are  com-  ladles  which  are  carried  by  one  man,  or  into 

monly  employed  for  the  second  fusion  of  iron,  larger  ones,  holding  800  or  400  Ibs^  carried  by 

are  probably  so  named  from  a  cupola  or  dome  8  to  5  men,  or  into  a  erane-l&dle,  in  which  5 

which  is  sometimes  placed  over  them  to  lead  or  6  tons  may  be  moved  to  the  moulds.    For 

the  smoke  to  the  chimney.     They  generally  heavy  castings,  the  metal  is  often  run,  as  from 

consist  of  a  cylinder  of  cast  or  boilor  plate  iron  the  blast  furiAce,  in  a  channel  in  the  sand, 

placed  erect  upon  a  brickwork  foundation,  and  called  a  sow,  leading  to  the  moulds.     These 

lined  with  fire  brick  or  refractory  sand  and  moulds  in  the  case  of  the  blast  furnace  may  be 

daj.    Their  dimensions  vary  according  as  they  only  the  pig-bed  in  which  the  depressions  for 

are  intended  for  large  or  small  operations.   The  the  pigs  oranch  x>ff  at  right  an^es  from  the 

laigest  are  made  to  melt  and  hold  about  12  tons  leading  mother  channeL    Hie  metal  flowing 

of  iron,  and  several  such  are  placed  in  large  throuffh  and  filling  these  open  channels  presents 

establii^mients  side  by  side.    One-tenth  of  tUs  at  night  particularly  a  most  beautiful  appear* 

capacity  is  more  oonunon.    At  the  bottom  is  an  ance;  as  it  gushes  outfrx>m  the  furnace  in  a 

aperture  sufficiently  large  for  the  extraction  of  stream  of  liquid  fire,  its  intensely  heated  par* 

the  cinders,  when  ihis  is  required.    It  is  closed  tides  meeting  the  oxygen  of  the  air  fly  upward 

with  a  guard-plate,  which  is  provided  with  an  in  the  most  brilliant  scintillations.    But  if,  un- 

apertnre  for  the  flow  of  the  metal,  and  this  is  fortunately,  the  stream  comes  ij^  contact  with 

stopped  with  a  lump  of  moistened  day  after  sand  too  moist,  violent  action  then  takes  place, 

the  fire  has  well  started,  and  before  .the  iron  as  the  moisture  is  suddenly  converted  into 

has  began  to  melt.    A  number  of  smaller  holes  steam,  and  this  is  decomposed  by  the  heated 

are  made  up  the  back  for  the  introduction  of  iron ;   the  whole  casting  house  is  filled  with 

the  bhist,  the  lowest  beii^  first  used,  and  then  the  liquid  partides  thrown  in  every  direction, 

closed  with  day  as  the  blast  pipe  is  moved  to  and  sparkling  with  fearful  magnificence  as  they 

the  next  hole  above,  in  consequence  of  the  ris*  are  consum^  in  the  air.    A  slight  accident 

ing  of  the  melted  iron  in  the  furnace.    The  sometimes  gives  rise  to  one  of  these  catastrophes^ 

bJast  is  driven  by  the  &n  blower.    The  furnace  which  may  be  attended  with  the  most  serious 

is  charged  at  the  top  with  diarcoal,  coke,  or  consequences  to  workmen  and  property.    But 

anthracite,  and  after  the  contents  are  well  fired  flowing  with  its  ordinary  quietness,  the  metal 

by  the  blast,  the  pig  iron,  previously  sdected  is  covered  with  wrinkling  lines,  which  move 

with  especial  reference  to  the  quality  of  casting  rapidly  over  its  surfaces  and  gradually  become 

required,  is  thrown  in  with  other  charges  cxf  atul  as  it  solidifies. — ^The  moulds,  which  are  the 

fuel.    The  pieces  should  not  weigh  more  than  next  object  of  interest,  may  be  made  in  the 

12  to  16  lbs.  each ;  scrap  iron  is  mixed  with  the  sand  floor  of  the  casting  house,  which  has  been 

pig  metal,  but  care  is  always  taken  to  so  ap-  ffiled  in  with  the  proper  kind  of  sand  for  this 

portion  it  that  the  product  shall  be  of  the  par-  purpose.    This  is  light,  fine,  and  loamy,  and  of 

ticular  strength  or  fiuidity  desired.    A  little  a  yellow  color  when  new,  but  by  the  fre- 

iimestone  is  luded  to  facilitate  the  fusion,  and  qnent   addition  of  charcod  dust  and  other 

the  separation  of  the  impurities  of  the  iron,  materials  used  in  the  moulding  it  gradually 

Casttnge  are  made  by  second  fusion  in  the  cupola  becomes  dark-colored.     It  must  also  be  too 

^imace,  and  not  so  commonly  directly  from  the  infhsible  to  melt  and  adhere  to  the  metd.    In 

blast  funace,  for  the  reason  that  qualities  are  this,  properly  moistened  with  water,  are  im- 

often  desired  which  are  only  obtained  by  mix-  bedded  the  patterns  of  such  articles  as  may  be 

ture  of  pig  iron  from  diflbrent  locdities.    It  is  cast  without  a  cover;  and  when  the  impression 

for  the  pe^iar  adaptation  of  Scotch  pig  to  give  in  the  sand  is  perfectly  made,  the  patterns  are 

both  strength  and  fluidity  that  it  is  m  demand  carefully  taken  out,  and  the  imperfections  of 

for  mixing  with  othercheaper  iron.    The  brittle  the  sand-mould  are   skilfully  smoothed   and 

pig  metal  made  fkt>m  bog  ores,  which  maybe  so  dressed  over.    Gloee  moulds  may  be  made  of 

weak  as  by  fdlinff  to  break  into  several  pieces,  metal,  and  for  repeating  a  greiCt  number  of 

is  \n  good  demand  for  fine  castings  for  its  great  small  castings,  as  of  bullets  or  cannon  balls,  this 

fluidity,  mnning  into  the  minutest  parts  of  the  is  usually  the  case.    They  are  commonly  made 

raocdd,  and  retaining  its  faintest  impressions,  in  sand,  either  of  the  floor  covered  over  with 

Blnst  ftmaoes,  too,  cannot  always  be  depended  '  the  upper  hdf  of  a  flask,  or  dse  in  the  sand  in- 

Qpoa   for  any  length  of  time  to  produce  the  eluded  between  the  4  sides  of  this  flask  or  box, 

^'i.tne  qudity  of  metd  from  the  ores ;  and  con-  which  has  neither  top  nor  bottom,  oxcept  a  loose 

^equently,  after  preparing  the  modds  and  letting  board  below  and  another  above  it.    The  flask 

>at  tbe  iron,  it  may  prove  dtogether  unsuitable  is  divided  into  2  similar  parts,  which  fit  exactly 

or  the  particular  articles.    Nor  is  the  capadty  one  upon  each  other,  ana  are  fastened  together 

}f  tlieir  hearth  large  enough  to  produce  at  a  by  pins  at  the  comers.    The  pattern  is  made  in 

■ttMaog  so  much  Ir^  as  is  often  required  for  a  2  parts,  which  aocoratdy  fit  together  to  form 
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the  whole  fignre ;  one  part  is  imbedded  in  the  ingenions  expedients  are  adopted  toproTent  tbe 
sand  of  one  portion  of  the  flask,  and  the  other  injury  that  might  arise  from  the  latter  becom- 
so  placed  in  the  corresponding  portion,  that  ing  set  while  the  larger  parts  are  s^  expud- 
when  the  2  are  brought  in  contact  and  fastened,  ed  from  their  semi-flnid  oondition.  But  far 
the  exact  flgare  of  the  object  is  left  ia  the  sand ;  these  the  castings  miffbt  Inreak  from  lireKiilir 
just  as  when  the  2  hemispheres  of  a  ballet  construction  while  yet  iTingia  the  sani  From 
mould  are  brought  together,  the  spherical  cavity  the  fru^t  that  the  castings  are  almost  ena 
is  made  up  between  them.    The  little  aperture  counterparts  of  the  patterns,  the  ir&f^i  of  tbt 
through  which  the  met^  is  introduced  is  made,  one  should  be  proportional  to  that  of  the 
as  in  the  bullet  mould,  on  the  line  joining  the  other ;   and  as  the  pine  wood  used  ia  aboot  \ 
2  parts,  and  is  carefully  impressed  m  the  sand  the  weight  of  the  same  quantity  of  iroD,  ie 
so  that  its  ades  shall  bear  the  hinning  of  the  casting  should  weigh  14  times  as  mneh  astbe 
metal.    It  is  (uJled  the  ingate,  and  serves  also  pattern.    Wood  patterns,  when  reqtmtd  tobt 
as  a  passage  for  the  escape  of  the  air  in  the  of  large  size,  are  often  built  up  hollov,  of  piew 
mould.    Inlaxige  castings  several  of  these  are  fitted  together  and  glued.   Bat  far  very  lam 
required ;  and  in  making  use  of  them  for  pour-  castings,  as  those  for  steam  and  blowing  cjk- 
ing  in  the  metal,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  particular  ders,  which  may  be  from  6  to  10  feet  in  diii2» 
attention  to  the  escape  of  the  air,  that  there  is  ter,  a  hollow  core  of  loam  or  of  brick  worts 
nothing  to  impede  it ;  for  if  obstructed  and  the  ao  constructed  as  to  fit  in  the  cavity  in  tbe  ns^^ 
sand  is  too  dense  to  allow  of  its  passage  through,  leaving  the  space  for  the  metal  between  it  &< 
it  may  cause  the  metal  to  be  violently  projected  the  wall  of  this  cavity.    Around  the  top  of  6 
from  the  mould;  or  if  bubbles  of  air  remain  mould  a  circular  channel  is  made  fortbe&>f 
shut  in  the  metal,  tiiey  render  it  porous  and  of  of  the  metal,  and  a  large  number  of  ingateik 
uncertain  streigth.    The  object  of  the  double  from  this  down  into  the  space  to  be  fiQed;  t 
flask  is  to  admit  of  the  moulding  of  all  sides  of  a  many  air-holes  are  also  made  for  the  eaope^' 
figure.     Many  objects  of  rather  complicated  the   air.     The   channel  is  supplied  hj  ^ 
shape  may,  by  a  little  ingenuity,  be  so  arranged  branches  coming  from  each  fQniace»  vA  tk 
as  to  be  moulded  in  it  without  any  projecting  fiow  of  metal  in  each  one  of  these  ia  oontnEeii 
part  having  to  pass  under  the  sand,  which  by  a  workman  who  uses  his  shovel  to  nub  t 
would  of   course  prevent  the  pattern  being  tomporaiy  dam.  At  the  word  being  giT(9i**r? 
drawn  out  without  breaking  down  the  mould,  shovels,"  the  currents  flow  in  and  tiie  moflUi-* 
If  the  shape  ia  too  complex  to  admit  of  this,  the  soon  filled.    The  hollow  core,  stronglr  \xvi^ 
fiask  must  consist  of  three  pieces  or  more,  so  within  to  withstand  the  preasnieof  theliq^ 
arranged  as  to  admit  of  the  moulding  of  all  the  metal,  must,  as  soon  as  this  sets  m  the  cos- 
parts  without  any  portion  being  thus  covered,  mencement  of  cooling,  be  broken  down,  thtfe^ 
Pieces  of  wood  or  brick,  or   sand  properly  restraint  be  laid  upon  the  natoral  rimn^ 
moulded,  are  often  used  as  cores  to  fill  parts  of  To  accomplish  this,  ibe  worionen  deaecod  ve» 
the  mould  which  in  the  casting  are  to  be  hollow,  the  highly  heated  cavity,  by  tons,  each  e« 
Over  the  face  of  the  mould  some  light  carbona-  working  a  minute  or  so  at  a  time,  and  the  vfi 
ceous  powder  is  sifted,  which  has  the  effect  of  is  soon  removed.  The  rate  at  which  theobjetf 
giving  a  smooth  face  to  the  metal;   in' gold  are  allowed  to  cool  affects  th^ atrengthi^ 
and  sdver  casting  the  smoke  of  pitoh  or  rosin  is  hardness ;  the  former  being  increaaed  bj^ 
made  to  depodt  a  fine  layer  of  soot  for  the  same  and  the  latter  by  rapid  coming :  what  is  c*^ 
purpose.    Red  brick  dust  is  often  used  as  part-  chilled  iron,  is  iron  cast  in  coldmetallio  w^ 
mg  sand,  to  prevent  the  2  parts  of  the  mould  The  casting  when  removed  fnm  theaaio'* 
from    adhering  together. — ^Patterns   are   tlie  dressed  by  breaking  off  the  mnnera  that  forn^ 
models  of  the  object  required,  made  usually  of  in  the  ingates,  and  their  snr&oes  are  cleiBedi< 
wood,  and  in  the  number  of  parts  necessary  for  the  crust  of  sand  which  covers  them.  Aaj* 
their  perfect  moulding.    The  wciod  should  be  genious  method  of  casting  iron  pipes  hast^^ 
thoroughly  seasoned,  and  of  the  kinds  least  liable  practised  for  eome  time  in  this  ooontrM*^ 
to  change  in  form  by  warping  or  shrinking,  cularly  in  Baltimore.  The  metal  iapowo^' 
White  pine  and  mahogany,  clear  of  all  irregu-  a  cast-iron  tubular  case,  which  ^^^^.j?  ^ 
larities,  are  among  the  best    Their  preparation  outer  mould.    Being  made  to  rotate  lapw!^- 
is  a  distinct  branch  of  the  joiner^s  trade,  callmg  its  axis,  the  fluid  iron  within  is  thrown  an^ 
for  the  exercise  of  ho  little  ingenuity  and  skill,  and  assumes  the  tubular  form,  the  thiccs^ 
In  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  iron  cast-  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  metal  vs^' 
ings  as  they  cool,  the  patterns  should  be  corre-  duced. — ^It  may  be  interesting  to  nocke  y^ 
spondingly  large.    The  allowance  is  made  by  methods  employed  for  moulding  and  etf^r 
the  use  of  a  contraction  rule,  in  which  the  the  deUcatengures  of  insects  and  small  fitf^^ 
divisions  are  i  of  an  inch  in  a  foot,  or  j^,  plants,  and  also  of  laijge  statoea    Anjy.^ 
longer  than  those  they  represent,  this  being  or  a  leaf  of  a  plant,  designed  to  be  pp^'^^v 
the   usual   proportion    of   shrinkage.     Brass  a  cast  figure,  is  made  to  serve  lor  its  ^^  j|r| 
shrinks  8  tunes  as  much  as  iron.    The  pat-  torn.    It  is  fixed  by  threads  in  theottti«<<  > 
tern  designer  is  obliged  idways  to  have  refer-  amall  box,  and  a  wire  or  two  an  placed  lo^' 
ence  to  the  effect  of  unequal  rates  of  cooliuff  nect  it  with  the  outside.    Fine  rirer  silt  crnf^ 
in  the  large  and  small  parts  of  the  castings,  and  ia  plastered  over  it,  by  throwing  it  >a  a  mi»* 
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sUte  ioto  the  box  and  Bwinging  this  about  s^nicted  bj  the  side  of  the  pit  A  small  tube 
Coarwr  materials  of  the  same  natm^  are  added  is  laid  for  conyejiug  it  into  a  large  ba^n  over 
in  the  same  way  till  the  box  is  filled.  It  is  then  the  monld,  into  the  bottom  of  which  all  the 
thorooghlj  dried,  the  wires  are  withdrawn,  and  large  branches  of  the  sponts  or  casts  are  insert- 
the  moald  is  baked,  so  as  to  reduce  the  otj^t  ed,  by  which  it  is  led  into  the  yarioos  parts  of 
to  ashes.  Theae  are  then  blown  ont,  and  the  the  mould.  These  chaimels  are  closed  with 
mould  is  readjL  to  be  filled.  An  improved  pro-  long  iron  rods,  which  are  withdrawn  only  when 
cees  is  to  moiud  the  object  in  wax,  and  having  the  vessel  is  ftill  enough  of  the  metal  for  it  to 
incnisted  this  with  plaster  of  Paris,  snbject  the  mn  into  all  of  them  at  the  same  time.  The 
whole  to  heat  sufficient  to  melt  tlie  wax  and  whole  of  the  furnace  is  then  opened,  and  the 
cause  it  to  be  absorbed  into  tbe  plaster.  Cast  mould  is  instantly  filled.  The  casting  is  now  corn- 
plates  of  brass  designed  for  printing  the  impres-  plete,  the  mould  and  earth  are  removed,  the  oore 
mens  of  ferns  and  such  objects  are  prepared  bv  and  the  iron  bars,  except  such  as  are  required  to 
the  ingenious  process  of  Vt,  Branson,  of  Shef-  strengthen  the  figure,  are  taken  out  through 
field,  England,  as  follows:  A  dean  sheet  of  an  aperture  left  in  the  brass  for  that  purpose, 
gutta  percha,  softened  by  boilinff,  is  laid  fiat  which  is  afterwiud  soldered,  and  the  figure  is 
upon  a  smooth  plate  of  metal,  and  dusted  over  ready  for  the  fimshing  touches  of  the  sculptor. — 
with  bronze  powder.  •  On  this  is  laid  the  frond  The  value,  of  the  exports  of  castings  of  iron, 
or  Iwlf  and  it  is  then  covered  with  another  manufactured  in  the  united  States^  during  the 
metallic  plate  and  subjected  to  a  moderate  pres*  year  ending  June  80,  1857,  was:  to  Canada, 
sure.  When  the  gutta  peroha  is  cold,  it  is  found  $188,946 ;  other  British  American  possesdons, 
to  be  impressed  with  a  perfect  copy  of  the  $75,172 ;  British  Australia,  $87,562 ;  Cuba, 
leaf;  and  from  this  a  cast,  in  brass  is  taken,  $12,868 ;  England,  $8,981 ;  British  Guiana, 
which,  when  bnmished,  is  ready  for  the  print*  $5,286;  Chili,  $5,167;  other  countries,  $11,488 : 
er.  The  prints  thus  obtained,  if  the  ink  be  total  ^289,965.^6ee  also  Bell,  Canvon,  and 
skilfully  mixed  to  the  right  tint,  are  said  to  be  FomrDKRT. 

hardly  distinguishable  mm  the.  plant  itself. —  CASHiE,  a  fortification  of  the  middle  ages. 
In  casting  statues,  a  hole  is  dug  in  the  sand,  The  word  is  derived  firom  the  Latin  ea$teUumj 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  intended  fig-  although  the  castellum  of  tiie  classic  writers 
ure.    The  inside  of  this  pit  is  lined  with  brick  had  litUe  or  notiiing  in  common  with  the  superb 
or  stone,  and  a  small  furnace  is  sunk  in  the  hot-  castellated  edifices  of  Norman  and  Crothic  archi- 
tom.    Over  this  furnace  is  placed  an  iron  grat-  tecture.  The  castellum  of  the  Romans  seems,  at 
ing,  which  supports  the  mould*    This  is  formed  times,  to  have  signified  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  core,  the  wax,  and  the  outer  dielL    The  of  a  system  of  detached  forts  or  bastions,  connect- 
inner  mass  or  oore  of  clay  and  rough  plaster  ed  or  unconnected  with  curtains,  made  some- 
represents  the  general  contour  of  the  form  re-  times  of  timber,  sometimes  of  stone,  and  not 
quired.    It  is  strengthened  by  iron  bars  on  the  unfrequently  of  a  combination  of  the  2  mate- 
inside,  and  on  the  outside  is  covered  with  wax,  rials;  the  stone  work  being  compacted  with 
the  thickness  of  which  corresponds  with  the  heavy  beams  of  timber,  which  were  supposed 
intended  thickness  of  the  metaL   This,  however,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  edifice,  as  they 
is  sometimes  formed  in  separate  pieces  upon  were  less  liable  to  be  brought  down  bv  the 
models,  and  brought  to  the  core  in  sections.    A  vibratory  motion  given  to  the  walls  by  the  re- 
number of  tubular  passages  from  the  wax  to  the  peated  blows  of  the  battering  ram.    At  other 
snrfaoe  are  left,  to  serve  as  ingates  and  for  the  times,  the  word  castellum  was  used  by  the 
escape  of  air.    An  outer  coating  is  next  laid  Bomans  to  signify  a  fortified  town,  and  that 
over  the  wax,  formed  of  layers  of  different  com-  more  frequently  in  the  provinces,  particularly 
poaiUonsi  Thefirstisof  day  and' old  white  cm-  in  Gaul,  tnan  elsewhere;  most  of  the  French 
eibles  finely  powdered,  and  mixed  with  water  towns  which  have  now  the  prefix  of  ch&teau, 
to  aboat  the  consistency  of  paint    This  is  ap-  as  Oh&teaudun,  ChAtean  Thierry,  and  the  like, 
plied  TarS  times.    For  tiie  2d  layer,  the  same  being  built  on  the  site  of  ancient  Roman  eat- 
preparation,  to  which  is  added  horse  dung  and  tella;  Just  as  the  English  villages  and  towns 
earth,  is  used,  and  for  the  8d  the  dung  and  earth  having  the  suffix  of  cester,  caster,  or  Chester, 
alone.     When  this  shell  is  completed,  the  whole  as  Doncaster,  Gloucester,  Colchester,  are  the  lo* 
ia  encircled  with  bands  of  iron.    A  moderate  eum  tenenUi  of  ancient  encampments^  eoitra. 
fire  is  then  made  in  the  furnace,  for  the  purpose  Lastiy,  castellum  was  often  used  by  the  Bomans 
of  drying  it,  as  well  as  for  mdting  the  wax,  as  a  term  for  tiie  large  buildings  of  masonry 
which  runs  out  throng^  pipes  arranged  for  the  used  as  fountains,  or  rather  as  the  distributing 
pcrpoaeu    These  are  immediately  dosed  with  reservoirs  of  their  aqueducts,  many  of  which, 
earth.     When  this  is  done,  the  square  pit  is  in  &ct,  had  very  nearly  the  character  of  the 
filled  in  all  around  the  mould  with  loose  bricks,  simplest  form  of  the  small  castie  of  the  middle 
and  tbe  fire  is  increased  in  order  that  the  mould  ages,  some  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Scot- 
ma  j   be  thoroughly  heated  and  dried.    This  luid,  consisting  merely  of  a  square  pile  of  ma- 
being  acoomplished,  the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  sonry,  having  4  fiat  curtains,  with  4  prqjecting 
the  whole  left  to  cool,  when  the  bricks  are  re-  round  or  square  towers  fianking  the  curtains, 
moved,  and  their  place  filled  with  earth.    The  1  at  each  comer  of  the  building,  and  rising  con- 
metal  is  now  melted  in  a  large  furnace  con-  siderably  above  the  battiements  of  the  main 
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He,  so  as  to  command  the  platforma,  if  carried  of  the  Roses  and  the  aooesiloii  of  thi  l^i&n, 

^y  escalade.    Roman  towers  are  almost  inyari-  when  a  new  s^le  of  architeotiire,  indiottiitfi 

ably  made  of  brick,  joined  by  cement  or  mor-  milder  state  of  society  and  a  oemikio&  oClo* 

tar,  which  with  the  lapse  of  time  became  mestio  war&re,  snoceleded  the  M  eiBteOsM 

harder  than  the  brick  it  compacted,  or  than  type, — rended  witib  their  fiBmiliM,  Becnre  nud 

stone  itself    When  they  nsed  stone,  it  seems  the  din  of  war,  the  landed  aristooncf  ad 

to  have  been  in  irregular  works,  of  great  ex«  nobles  of  the  Isnd.    Of  eyery  'wriety  of  sa^ 

tent,  such  as   the  vallum  of  Antonlnns,  or  from  the  small  single  keep,  or  tower,  perd^d 

Beyems,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  earthworks  on  some  bold  snmmi^  to  toe  yast  bsroual  m- 

rather  than  of  regolar  defences*  of  masonry,  ties,  such  as  those  of  EnunHngfaam,  or  Btsog^ 

The  Saxon  castles  in  general  were  of  yery  in-  or  Kenil worth,  or  Leicester,  ooyeriog  aarttcf 

ferior  architecture  and  design ;  they  had  rarely  ground  within  the  prednots  of  their  emUttlid 

the  adyantage  of  eleyated  position,  or  of  com-  walls  and  deep  girdling  moats,  they  bad  lil 

manding  height  in  themselyes.    In  fact,  the  similar  forms,  one  conunon  spiUm  of  drfeoMt 

Saxons  were  not,  it  would  seem,  at  any  time  a  whether  on  eleyated  'ground  or  amid  lerel 

castle-building  race,  nor  did  they  affect  lofty  scenery;  and,  unless  oaptnred  by  sprprisB, is i 

dtes  or  eminences  for  their  dwellings  or  de-  sudden  onslaught,  or  betrayed  by  the  i&fihh 

fences.    Their  fayorite  localities  for  building  of  some  one  within  the  waOs^  oonld  all,  (at 

purposes,  so  fSsir  as  can  be  Judged  from  the  few  many  days,  resist  a  feudal  army ;  the  best  i> 

old  Saxon  sites,  such  as  Tenople-Newsham  and  a  tillery  of  which,  oonsisting  only  of  atapolts 

few  others  in  the  north  of  En^and.  and  in  the  and  machinery  for  casting  stones,  oonld  eAct 

fen  counties  of  Cambridge,  fiuntmgdon,  and  nothing  against  stone  waBs  of  10  or  U  feet  a 

lincolnshire,  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  thickness,  and  100  feet  or  more  in  height,  froa 

affected  by  the  monks  after  the  conquest,  many  eyery  shot  hole,  orendle  and  bartizan  of  vbicb. 

of  whom  were  of  the  ancient  Anglo^Baxon  race  arrows  and  cross-bow  bolts  fell  like  biil  a 

— ^namely,  low,  rich  meadow  lands,  suitable  for  the  exposed  persons  of  the  assailaoti;  vbile  it 

the  rearing  and  £sittening  of  the  flocks  and  mattered  little  to  the  defienden  of  the  eatfli 

herds,  in  which  they  took  so  much  pride  and  whether  or  no,  in  the  absenoe  of  artillery  idh 

pleasure,  and  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of  quate  to  reduce  it,  the  edifice  might  or  nu^ 

their  wealth  consisted,  lying  by  the  margin  of  not  be  commanded  by  eminences  of  npeiw 

still  sheets  of  water,  containing  carp  and  tench  height,  proyided  only  that  they  wars  not  vitb* 

as  fat  as  their  own  oxen,  oyer  haunted  by  in-  in  near  arrow  ahotw — The  system  of  deten 

numerable  flocks  of  wild  fowl,  and  oyer-^ad-  was  a  series  of  curtains  of  great  strength  od 

owed  by  dark  woodhmds,  as  old  as  the  days  of  height,  forming  tiie  circuit  of  the  defioofiea,  vxh 

the  heptarchy,  or  perhaps  as  those  of  Oedsar.  large  square  flanking  towers  at  short  iDtunh, 

In  such  places,  they  would  build  their  houses  serying  as  bastions  to  enfilade  the  ciirtaiai>iid 

of  strength  (one  could  hardly  call  them  castles),  dose  at  their  base  a  wide,  deep  moat  onl;  to  W 

long,  low,  flat-roofed,  rectangular   buildings,  crossed  by  means  of  a  drawbridge^  and  !««■ 

with  no  attempt  at  ornament,  and  little  at  de-  to  that  drawbridge  defended,  on  the  ookf 

fence,  beyond  the  smallness  of  the  narrow  side,  by  what  was  called  a  barbican,  ^aenu* 

round -topped  windows  and  low-browed  door-  what  we  should  now  oall  a  bridge  head,  vUa 

ways,  with  here  and  there  a  low,  stubborn,  was  in  &ct  neither  more  nor  leas  thtf*^ 

round  tower  at  an  angle,  sometimes  a  moat  castle  of  inferior  heiffht  to  the  interior  ibrtna 

drawn  round  the  base  of  the  building  itseli^  open  to  its  diot  on  ue  inner  side  toward  w 

and  defended  by  an  exterior  palisade  of  timber,  moat,  so  as  to  be  untenable  against  its  9>°^ 

but  without  any  system  of  flanking  walls  or  yet  strong  with  curtains,  towers,  flankers  0d 

defences,  one  defendinjg  and  commanding  the  sometimes,  aAin,  with  a  narrower  extetf 

other,  as  was  the  case  in  the  elaborate  fortal-  fosse  and  esplanade^  and  an  exterior  palaM 

ices  afterward  erected  eyerywhere  throughout  of  wood,  called  the  barriers,  in  the  't^'^^ 

the  land  by  the  ylctorious  Normans  for  the  which  and  their  defence  were  often  peHbniw 

protection  of  their  scanty  numbers.    It  Vould  some  of  the  most  desperate  and  glorious  i^ 

seem,  in  fact  that  neither  during  the  Roman  of  arms  recorded  by  the  chroniolen  and  v^ 

occupation  or  Britannia,  nor  aft^ward,  while  strels  of  the  middle  agea.    In  manj  of  J^ 

the  Christianized  and  Latinized  Oambro-Brit*  larger  and  more  powerfu  feudal  fortre9M6,«tB 

ons  held  it,  nor  yet  after  that,  in  the  An-  as  that  of  Framlingham  in  Soffidk,  of  Pictfi 

glo-Saxon   times,  while   there   were   Anglo^  les  Tours  and  Lochea  in  France^  aad  oacj 

Saxons  in  England^  were  there  any  places  of  others  in  England,  Tranoe,  aad  the  Low  Coc» 

strength  in  the  kingdom.     A  single  battle,  tries,  within  the  exterior  precincts  and  no^ 

won  by  a  few  charges  of  mail-clad  horse-  there  were  a  2d  and  8d  wet  ditch,  a  td  aod  w 

men,  lafd  the  whole  kingdom  prostrate  at  the  wall,  each  loftier  than  that  without^  aad  cbi^ 

feet  of  William  the  Norman,  who  portioned  manding  it  from  the  base  to  the  sonmit;  tf^ 

out  the  realm  among  his  Umdless  followers,  all  these  arranged  in  anch  a  way  that  the  «* 

Eyerywhere,  instantly  after  the   subjugation  sulants,  haying  mastered  the  1st  gate  aad  «i^ 

of  the  land,  on  eyery  estate  arose  the  tall  and  tered  the  1st  prednct,  would  muaanJjJJJ 

castellated  dwellings  in  which,— from  that  day  compelled  to  make  a  flank  moyanisot  t^ 

downward  until  the  oondusion  of  the  wars  half  theciroumfereDoooftheFdaoB,AiitiV^ 
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tween  a  high  inner  vail  and  an  impaasAble  Orar  Flaoe,  ooontf  of  Kent,  England,  Ang.  12, 
moot,  under  shot  from  the  2d  wall,  before  1822.  He  attended  the  grammar-eohool  at  Ar> 
reaching  the  2d  bridge  and  gateway.  Add  to  magh,  and  completed  his  edacatioa  at  0am* 
this,  thi^  the  2d  wall  gained,  a  similar  task  re-  bridge.  In  1789  he  offered  himself  as  a  candi*- 
mained  before  oarrying  the  8d ;  and  when  the  date  for  the  representation  of  the  coanty  of 
precineti  shoold  be  all  forced,  one  by  one,  the  Down  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  and  was 
key  of  the  whole,  in  the  shape  of  the  keep  or  elected  after  a  sharp  contest,  which  is  said  to 
doDjon,  a  pile  of  masonry  almost  solid,  and  of  have  cost  his  family  oyer  £26,000.  In  1794  he 
height  almost  impregnable,  consisting  princi-  was  sent  to  the  British  hoase  of  commons,  as 
pally  of  a  hnge  square  tower  of  200  feet  or  a  member  for  the  borough  of  Tregony.  After 
more  in  heigH^  with  a  flanking  tnnet  at  each  tiie  dissolation  of  that  house  in  May,  1796,  he 
comer,  not  a  window  larger  than  a  shot  hole  was  again  retomed  to  the  British  parliament, 
within  reach  of  the  longest  ladder,  and  but  one  which  met  in  September  of  the  same  year,  aa 
door,  placed  on  the  8d  floor  aboye  the  groundi  member  for  Orford ;  but  relinquishing  his  seat 
aooessible  only  by  an  exterior  staur  of  stone,  **  so  in  July,  1797,  he  was  reelected  to  the  Irish  par- 
narrow  where  one  bat  goes  abreast,^' exposed  liament,  as  representatiye  of  the  county  of 
to  the  long-bow  shafts,  and  croes-bow  bolts,  Down,  and  appointed  keeper  of  the  priyy  seal 
and  floods  of  melted  pitch  and  scalding  oil  from  I6r  Ireland^  ui  the  beginning  of  1798,  he  b^ 
the  batfelementB  and  bartixans,  flrowned  its  de-  came  chief  secretary  to  the  brd  lieutenant,  and 
fian<oe  or  laughed  its  scorn  on  all  beholders,  an  Irish  priyy  councillor^  The  rebellion  which 
finch  are  the  castles  of  Hie  middle  ages^  as  they  inyited  and  accompanied  the  landing  of  Gen« 
stand  in  thousands,  still  majestic  in  thehr  ruins,  Hnmbert  in  1798,  was  crushed  by  Oastlereagh^ 
amid  the  pleasant  scenery  of  Ihe  rich  com  although  tiiere  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
lands  and  pastures  and  green  woods  of  merry  not  a  party  to  the  remorseless  cruelties  prao- 
EogUmd;  amid  the  yineyards  and  fertile  plains  tised  by  the  Protestants,  with  the  odium  of 
of  iVanoe;  amid  the  marshy  pastures  of  the  which  his  name  has  been  loaded.  It  was 
Low  Countries;  along  the  steeps  of  the  Rhine,  mainly  through  his  instrumentaUty,  that  the 
the  paB96S  of  the  Alps,  of  the  Black  forest,  of  act  of  union  was  paased.  When  this  measure 
the  Tjrrol,  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  the  moun*  was  consummated.  Lord  Castlereagh  quitted 
tain  ridges  looking  down  on  the  Danube,  relics  the  Irish  goyemraent,  execrated  by  the  ma* 
and  landmarks  ci  a  wild  and  iron  age,  the  Jority  of  his  countrymen.  The  Orange  or 
abodes  of  men  as  wild  and  as  iron  as  the  epoch  Frotestant  party,  howeyer,  to  which,  both  by 
in  which  they  flourished.  personal  opinions  and  by  family  connections, 

CASTLE  OABEY,  a  market  town  and  piorish  and  residence  in  the  north  of  L*eland,  he  be- 
ef Somersetshire,  England,  on  the  Great  West**  longed,  looked  upon  him  with  frtr  different 
em  railroad,  129^  m.  from  London.  It  con-  sentiments;  and  their  respect  for  his  stanch 
tains  a  manor-house  in  which  Charles  n.  took  adherence,  at  any  cost  to  the  doctrine  of  Prot- 
refuge  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  estant  supremacy  in  Ireland,  was  undoubtedly 

OASTLE  OONKEL,  or  Stbadbaixt,  a  town  shared  at  that  time  by  the  minority  of  English- 

and  pariah  of  Munster,  Irelimd;  pop.  of  the  men.    He  represented  his  natiye  county  in  the 

town,  1,106.    It  is  beantiihlly  situated  on  the  flrst  imperial  parliament,  which  assembled  in 

Shannon,  near  the  Hills  of  Doonass,  and  is  much  Feb.  1801,  and  also  in  the  second,  which  con- 

reaorted  to  in  summer  by  the  inhabitants  of  .yened  in  September  of  the  ensuing  year.    In 

Limerick  for  its  dialybeate  springs.    Its  castle,  the  beginning  of  1802  he  was  appointed  a 

fbrmorly  the  residence  of  tiie  O^Briens,  kings  of  priyy  councillor  of  Great  Britain^  and  preadent 

Munster,  was  destroyed  durins  the  siege  of  of  the  board  of  control.    He  retamed  toat  office 

Limerick.  ^  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt^  and  through- 

OASTLE  DEBMOT,  or  Tbibtleobsmot,  aa  out  the  Addington  administration.  In  July, 
ancient  town  and  parish  of  Leinster,  Ireland ;  1805,  after  Mr.  Pitt's  return  to  power.  Lord 
pop.  of  the  town,  1,616.  It  is  situated  on  the  Castlereagh  Joined  his  cabinet  as  secretary  at 
iJMr^  an  aflluent  of  the  Barrow,  and  was  for-  war  and  tbr  the  colonies.  Haying  lost  his  seat 
meriy  the  residence  of  the  Dermots,  kings  of  for  Down,  he  was  returned  in  1806  for  Borough- 
Xicinster.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  inter-  bridge;  and  relinquishing  his  office  after  Mr. 
eating  antiquities,  among  which  are  the  ruins  Pitt's  death,  he  was  returned  for  the  following 
of  a  laige  cathedral,  a  church  built  by  the  first  parliament,  which  met  in  Deo.  1806,  for  the 
Kngiish  settiers,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  a  Nor-  borough  of  Flympton  Earle.  He  now  went  into 
xnaa  arch,  a  square  towc^  supposed  to  haye  oppoution  against  Fox  and  Grenyille,  and  attack- 
been  erected  by  the  Imlghts  templars,  the  re-  ed  their  peace  policy.  In  1807,  upon  the  fotma- 
xnains  of  a  priory,  a  castle,  and  in  the  church-  tion  of  the  Portland  cabinet,  he  again  became 
yard  seyeral  carious  orosses  and  a  round  tower,  secretary  at  war,  and  was  reelected  by  his  last 

CASTLEREAGH,    Bobsbt    Hsnbt   Stbw-  constituency  for  theparliament  which  met  in 

JkBT,  yisoonnt   (second   marquis  of   London-  May  of  that  year.    While  a  member  of  this  ad- 

derry,    April  8,  1821),  a  British   statesman,  ministration,  he  incurred  the  responsibility  of 

Isom  at  the  family  seat  of  Mount  Stewut,  in  the  ill-adyised  Walcheren  expedition,  in  refer- 

the  oomity  of  Down,  Ireland,  June  18,  1769,  ence  to  which  Mr.  Canning,  his  colleague  and 

died  hj  his  own  hand  at  hia  seat  of  North-  secretaiy  for  foreign  affidrs,  assailed  Lord  Oastie- 
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reagh  withBacliwannthofper8onality,thatadndl  inliabitants  of  the  Tillage  are  moiHf  m^iajd 

ensued  between  them  in  1609,  and  both  retired  in  mining.    Some,  however,  deriye  a  nb^ 

from  office.    Lord  Oastlereagh  soon  returned  to  ence  from  the  manufacture  of  o^lamelltalt^ 

the  ministry,  and  assumed  Mr.  Canning's  post,  tides  from  spar,  and  from  acting  as  gudec  to 

in  which  he  gained  a  position  so  commanding,  the  strangers  Tisiting  the  many  nabnl  coiiosh 

that  on  Mr.  Perceval's  death,  in  1812,  he  had  ties  of  the  neighborhood.  •  Among  the  wr 

the  confidence  of  the  tory  party,  and  was  re-  remarkable  is  the  Peak  oavem,  or  Devil's  ctre^ 

garded  as  the  ministerial  leader  in  the  house  of  consisting  of  a  series  of  subterraneooB  cW 

commons.    In  Nov.  1812,  he  was  once  more  hers,  which  can  only  be  explored  by  torckB|^ 

returned  for  the  county  of  Down,  retaining  that  The  whole,  depth  of  the  exoaration  iavsd 

8ea£  in  the  next  2  parliamenta,  whidi  met  in  from  the  opening  is  2,800  feet. 
Aug.  1818,  and  in  April,  1820.     In  1814,  as       CASTLETOWN,  the  capital  of  the  IsIa  of 

British  plenipotentiary,  he  took  part  in  the  con-  Man,  England,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  nor 

ferences  of  Chatillon,  and  was  influential  in  per-  the  8.  extremity  of  the  island ;  pop.  in  1851, 

Buading  the  allies  not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  2,479.  It  contains  King  William's  college,  fbinid' 

unless  Napoleon  agreed  to  limit  France  to  the  ed  in  1880,  and  Castle  Ruahen,  said  toharabea 

boundary  of  1792.    This  Napoleon  refused  to  built  by  a  Danish  prince  in  960.   It  is  the  lec 

do ;  and  that  great  campaign  was  begun  which  of  the  governor  and  of  the  Manx  courts  of  l&v. 

ended  in  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  and  the  ab-  ■  CASTOB,  a  substance  8(Hnewhat  reeemUlDj 

dication  of  Napoleon.    At  first  Lord  Castle-  musk,  secreted  by  the  beaver.    It  is  of  the  o»- 

reagh's  unappeasable  hatred  of  Napoleon,  or  sistency  of  honey,  has  a  strong,  penetntiii; 

perhaps  his  political  foresight,  would  not  per-  fetid,  and  volatile  odor,  which  is  lost  whent^ 

mit  him  to  concur,  in  behalf  of  England,  in  the  substance  is  dried  and  nardened.    It  is  nwdtd 

measure  by  which  Napoleon  was  permitted  to  some  extent  in  medicine  as  an  antiapasoiodk 

retain  the  title  of  emperor,  and  retire  to  Elba,  and  stimulant,  and  is  thought  to  act  eapecaillj 

After  the  treaty  was   signed,   however,    he  upon  the  nervous  svstem.    It  was  known  ifti 

reluctantly  acceded  to  it    He   took  part  in  reconmiended  by  Puny  and  Dioscorides^bat^ 

the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  in  the  discussions  has  not  a  high   reputation  among  modffl 

which  followed  during  the  Hundred  Days.  Sub-  practitioners;  and  as  it  is  often  laigdy  idnlic- 

sequently  he   supported   George   lY.  in   his  ated,  there  will  be  little  cause  for  regret  shfidd 

schemes  for  getting  rid  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  its  use  be  discontinued.    The  article  oooadcn^ 

was  the  author  of  the  harsh  measures  for  the  the  best  is  obtained  frxxm  Russia.    The  AiBeri- 

repression  of  discontent  caused  bygeneral  dis-  can  beaver  produces  an  inferior  qualitj.  Bea- 

tress  and  dearness  of  provisions.    The  struggles  zoio  acid  is  recognized  among  the  numeral 

of  the  constitutionaliata  in  Spain  and  Portugal  organic  compounds  of  which  tlus  solstiiitt 

called  for  active  interference  on  the  part  of  the  condsts.  . 
holy  alliance,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  was  on  the       CASTOR  OIL,  ft  mild  purgative  oUaiae^ 

Eoint  of  joining  the  congress  of  Verona,  wh^i  from  the  nuts  of  the  castor  oil  plant,  the  rK^ 
e  fell  into  a  stete  of  melancholy,  in  which  he  nu9  communis^  or  pahna  CkrittL  Rkwi  it 
committed  suicide  by  opening  the  carotid  ar-  an  apetalons  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
ter^  with  a  penknife.  The  coroner's  jury  natural  order  euphar^taeea.  It  wss  wMl 
which  investigated  the  case  declared  the  act  to  a  native  of  Asia,  and  was  used  by  the  nsttotfa 
have  been  comnutted  in  a  state  of  lunacy,  antiquity,  but  is  now  naturalised  in  Afiici 
Lord  Castlereagh  has  been  assailed  with  un-  America,  and  the  south  o(  Europe.  Thedts* 
sparing  acrimony.  As  an  orator,  he  was  below  acters  of  this  genus  are :  Leaves  altenuU,  sop- 
mediocrity.  But  he  had  sound  conunon  sense,  ulate,  pahnate,  glands  at  apex  of  petiole.  Fjov* 
great  moral  courage,  and  unshaken  firmness;  ersintermina^anioles;  monceoiooi,  nopeUb; 
and  if  he  could  not  express  his  intentions  calyx  8-5  parted,  valvate ;  filaments  nnmeroos. 
fiuently,  he  could  march  straight  forward  to  polyadelphous;  style  short|  stigmas  8,  W^' 
their  accomplishment.  His  correspondence  was  tite,  feathery ;  ovary  globose,  8  celled,  with  tf 
edited  by  his  brother,  the  third  marquis,  in  ovule  in  each  cell;  n-uit  eapsnlar,  triooMo*^ 
1850.  The  tribe  is  formed  of  trees,  shmba,  or  btf^ 
CASTLETON,  a  post  village  and  township  becoming  arborescent  TheJ^-MsimtifiworN^ 
of  Rutland  co.,  Yt.,  pop.  8,016,  situated  on  Cas-  ma  ChrUtihas  peltate  palmate  leaves,  ff'\^«^ 
tleton  river,  at  the  mtersection  of  the  Rutland  ceolated  serrated  lobes ;  an  herbaceoos^aoe^ 
and  Washington,  and  the  Saratoga  and  Castle-  stem,  of  a  purplish  red  color  upward,  and  do** 
ton  railroads,  which  unite  here  with  the  Ver-  ers  in  long  green  sAd  glaucous  roikes,  spno^^g 
mont  and  Canada  lines.  It  is  the  seat  of  Cas-  from  the  divisions  of  the  branobee^  the  nuj^ 
tleton  medical  college,  founded  in  1818,  and  from  the  lower  part  of  the  spike,  the  f«om 
connected  with  MidcQebury  college.  from  th4  upper.    The  capsules  are  prickly  » 


hold  erected  by  William  Peveril,  natural  son  of  attains  fair  dimennons.  The  native  eoamf 
the  conqueror,  and  celebrated  in  Sir  Walter  £.  communis  is  unknown ;  it  is  coojectnrwl  f 
Scott's  novel  of  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak."    The    be  Barbery.    The  castor  oilidant  wis  knownifl 
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Terj  ancient  times,  both  to  the  Egyptians  and  a  most  eligible  medidne  in  piles  and  other  affeo- 
the  Greeks.    The  latter  called  it  oroton,  a  name  tions  of  the  reotam.    Alone  or  -with  turpentine, 
bestowed  bv  modem  botanists  on  another  ge-  it  is  yery  efficaoioas  in  expelling  worms.    The 
nns  of  enphorbiaceons  plants,  one  species  of  chief  objection  to  its  nse  is  the  repnlsiye  taste, 
which  yields  the  strongiy  poigatiye  oil  called  From  15  to  20  drops  of  pure  liquor  potassa  wUl 
oleum  tiffUi  or  croton  olL    Numerous  varieties  usually  saponify  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  to 
of  J2.  e(ymmunu  exist  in  various  localities,  differ-  which  1  ounce  of  distilled  water  and  a  drachm 
ing  not  only  in  color  and  the  peculiar  condition  of  spirit  of  pimento  or  of  nutmeg  may  be  add- 
of  the  stem,  but  in  stature  and  duration.    In  ed,  to  make  an  emulsion,  which  is  equally  ef- 
warm  countries  it  is  ligneous  and  perennial ;  in  fective  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.    Castor 
cold  regions,  annual  and  herbaceous.    The  en*  oil  is  much  used  in  the  East,  France,  Italy,  and 
tire  plant  possesses  active  properties,  but  the  oil  other  countries  for  burning,  as  well  as  for  me- 
extracted  from  the  seeds  is  alone  employed  in  dicinal  purppscL— The  manufacture  of  castor  oil 
Europe.    The  ancients  adnunistered  the  seeds  is  actively  carried  on  in  the  U.  S.,  especially  at  St. 
entire,  but  their  variable  action,  producing  some-  Louis^  the  beans  being  produced  in  southern  II- 
times  even  fatal  effM^ta,  led  to  tneir  disuse.    The  linois.  The  ground  is  prepared  as  for  other  crops, 
oil  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction.   The  and  the  seeds  are  phmted  much  in  the  manner 
seeds  were  formerly  known  in  the  shops  as  s^m-  of  those  of  Indian  com,  with  the  exception  that 
ina  lieini  or  eataputia  tncnoris.    They  are  about  there  is  but  one  seed  put  into  each  hill,  and  that 
the  size  of  a  small  bean,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  the  at  every  4th  row  a  space  is  left  to  admit  of  the 
fiur&ce  being  smooth,  shining,  and  beautifully  passage  of  a  team  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
marbled.    l£e  skin  consists  of  8  tunics;  the  the  crop.    The  ripening  commences  in  August, 
nudleus  or  kemel  consists  of  an  oily  albumen  about  20  bushels  from  an  acre  of  ground  is 
and  an  embryo,  the  cotyledons  of  which  are  considered  a  fair  yield.    Theordinaryliydraulio 
membranous  or  foliaceous.    The  outer  shell  is  press  was  first  applied  to  the  manufacture  bv 
devoid  of  taste.    According  to  Dr.  Dierbaoh,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Blow,  about  1847.    Mr.  Blow's 
the  active  principle  resides  in  the  inner  coat ;  manufactory  was  the  most  extensive  in  the  U. 
others  assert  that  the  purgative  principle  resides  8.,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  earlv  part 
in  the  embryo.  H6rat  and  De  Lens  have  shown,  of  1866.    A  new  press  introduced  by  Tar.  Lor 
]nih9l>ietibn7Uiir0de8aeieneeitnSdieales,ti\ix,^  tourette  and  patented  Oct.  28,  1851,  has  in- 
that  the  active  principle  is  diffused  through  the  creased  the  product  of  oil  from  the  bean  87^ 
entire  substance  of  the  kemel,  thoughpossibly  per  cent  over  the  ordinary  hydraulic  press,  ana 
with  more  intensity  in  the  embryo. — ^The  qual-  brought  the  manufiwture  in  maqy  other  re- 
ft/ of  castor  oil  depends  on  the  greater  or  less  spects  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection.    On  an 
maturity  of  the  seeds ;  the  peculiar  variety  of  average  one  of  these  presses  is  estimated  to 
the  plant  from  which  thoy  have  been  obtained ;  work  150,000  bushels  of  beans  per  annum,  pro- 
and  the  accidental  or  intentional  admixture  of  duoing  400,000  gallons  of  oil.    The  produce  in 
other  seeds,  before  the  process  of  extraction.  4  years,  1850  to  1858,  averaged  an  annual  yield 
Both  in  India  and  America  much  heat  was  for-  of  about  286,000  gallons,  most  of  which  was 
meriy  employed  in  the  process,  and  this  was  in-  taken  for  home  consumption. — The  following 
Jnrioas  to  the  quality  of  the  oil.    During  tiie  table  presents  the  movement  of  the  American 
application  of  heat  a  volatile  principle  escaped  trade  with  foreign  countries  in  castor  oil  during 
which  was  so  irritating  that  the  workmen  had  the  year  ending  June  80, 1857. 
to  protect  their  &ces  by  masks.    The  French  xaports.                         oMmm,        vaiM. 

method  is  the  best.  The  fresh  seeda  are  braised,  "^  giffisitiidU;::::::::::::::  iSjS*    *^ 

and  then  put  mto  a  cold  press.  ^The  oil  is  ex-      »    Fnnoe  on  tho  Atuatte. lor  ii9 

pressed  and  allowed  to  stand  some  time,  to  per-      *    rhUl^"* mo  no 

mit  the  albumen,  mucilage,  and  other  matters  ^^^ 

to  subside;  or  it  is  filtered,  to  separate  them         Total i<7,9M     $102^ 

more  rapidly.    The  produce  is  equal  to  about  pimm  bto  which  inpottod. 

1  of  the  seeds  employed,  and  the  oil  possesses    BoitoBMidCh«rie«town ^S'S?      *2'SJ 

an  its  natural  qualities.    Both  the  French  and  ^iuJS^^::::::::.^^^^^^^^^^                                  loi 

Italian  oils  are  much  milder  than  oil  procured    SuiFnneiMo '.'.'.. '...'.'.'.' 45       60 

from  tropical  countries.    Oil  of  gooa  quality  ^^^                                   .  i67,2M     $io3,dOS 

is  a  thickish  fluid  of  a  very  pale  yellow  color,  ^^^^^       ^^^ 

the  beat  being  almost  limpid,  with  a  slightly    c^uj^j^ .^??!?. 8,04i      $2,5& 

xiaiiseoiia  odor  and  an  oily  taste,  mild  at  first,    other  BritidiK/AnL'poMeMioni.' 400         ns 

but  causing  a  feeling  at  the  back  of  the  throat,    Brituh  Wait  indiea. 40      48 

xoore  or  less  intense,  according  to  the  freshness         Total s>48i      is^oss 

of  the  specimen.    Bad  oil  is  rancid  and  disa-  p,^,^  ^^^.^  tiponad. 

^reeable. — ^When  pure,  it  is  a  mild  aperient  or    Temont 450        j^ 

lAxative,  operating  without  griping  or  other  in-  |3SSiw/.;;r.:;!'.:r.'.*.:';;:i*.;'.*:i*.:.*.  ^           S 

oonvenience,  and  commonly  very  soon  after  it  

£9  taken.    It  is  deemed  the  most  proper  laxative         Totd «,48i      |8,9» 

iix  many  infiammatory  states  of  the  abdomen,  CASTOR  AND-  POLLUX,  called  also  the 

tlfte  kidneys,  or  the  bladder.    It  is  also  deemed  Dzosoubi,  or  sons  of  Jupiter,  fiimous  heroes  in 
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Greek  mythology.  Acoor^g  to  Homer,  they  lakes.  It  reoeives  the  outlet  of  Lake  Fenum, 
were  Bons  of  Tyndarens  and  Leda,  and  brothers  and  finally  discharges  itself  into  Big  lake, 
of  Helen  and  Olytemnestra,  and  hence  are  often  OASTBEN,  Matthew  Aisxaxdib,  alSmosh 
called  the  Tyndaridn.  Oastor  excelled  in  tarn*  philologist,  bom  Deo.  2, 1818,  at  TerroU,  Fin- 
ing horses,  and  Polloz  in  the  game  of  boxing,  land,  died  Kay  7,  1852,  in  Hel8iDgfor&  He 
Thongh  bnried,  they  were  taken  from  the  earth  devoted  himselif  to  coUeoting  the  momunenta  d 
before  the  siege  of  Troy,  became  immortal  and  the  genins  of  Finland,  scattered  tbroagh  the 
honored  as  gods,  and  sometimes  appeared  among  Tarions  tribes,  and  as  a  preparation  he  vjoda- 
men.  The  legend  was  complicated  by  sabse-  took  to  travel  on  foot  in  1888  through  Finnish 
qnent  poets.  According  to  some,  the  Dioscnri  Lapland.  Aided  by  government,  he  punoed 
were  sons  of  Leda  and  of  Jnpiter  disgnised  as  a  his  investigations  through  Norwegisa  and  Rc> 
swan  or  a  star ;  according  toothers,  Pollux  only  sian  Finland,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Bamoki 
hod  this  divine  origin  and  the  privilege  of  im-  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  He  also  visited  Eirdtt, 
mortality.  The  place  of  their  birth  was  vari-  to  make  himself  more  familiar  with  the  lis- 
oosly  said  to  be  Amycl®,  Mount  Taygetus,  and  guage,  with  a  view  to  the  translation  isto 
the  island  of  Pephnos.  They  are  fabled  to  have  Bwedish  of  the  celebrated  popular  poem,tk 
attacked  and  ravaged  Attica,  and  to  have  brought  '^  Ealevala.^'  He  was  appointed  lin^imst  ind 
back  their  sister  Helen  who  had  been  stolen  ethnographer  to  the  academy  of  St  PetersWj; 
away  by  Theseus.  They  took  part  in  the  Caly*  and  with  the  aid  of  the  university  of  Hdsag- 
donian  boar  hunt,  and  accompanied  the  expe-  fors,  he  extended  his  researches  throng, 
dition  of  the  Argonauts,  during  which  Pollux  Siberia,  f^om  the  frontiers  of  China  to  tk 
vanquished  with  the  csostus  the  giant  Amyous,  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  With  feeble  ooc* 
king  of  the  Bebryces,  and  founded  the  city  of  stitution  and  delicate  health,  he  aocompliibdi 
Dioscurias  in  Oolohis.  Associated  with  Idas  extraordinai^r  labors,  and  sent  home,  in  ti- 
and  Lynceus,  sons  of  Aphareus,  they  plundered  dition  to  the  documents  connected  with  h 
Arcadia,  but  in  a  quarrel  which  arose  concern-  own  studies^  reports  and  letters  of  great  nbd. 
ing  the  division  of  the  spoil,  Castor,  the  mortal,  "Mmj  of  these  were  published  in  tbe  Bonis 
perished  by  the  hands  of  Lynceus,^  who  in  his  and  Swedish  periodicals  of  the  day.  CiEtra 
turn  fell  under  the  blows  of  Pollux,  while  Idas  was  honored  on  his  return  to  his  coostrr, 
was  struck  with  a  thunderbolt  by  Jupiter.  Ac-  in  1861,  a  year  before  his  death,  with  tbe  affic« 
cording  to  another  tradition  Oastor  was  slain  in  of  first  professor  of  the  Finnish  langnage  o^ 
a  war  between  Athens  and  Laoedffimon.  Jupi*  literature  at  the  university  of  Hdafigfcn> 
ter  permitted  Pollux  to  pass  alternately  one  day  The  literary  society  of  Unland  and  tbe  actdesiy 
with  his  brother  on  Olympus  and  another  on  of  St.  Petersburg  caused  his  writings  to  be  fct- 
the  earth.  The  worship  of  these  heroio  broth-  lished  after  his  death,  the  latter  body  appoiB^ 
ers  was  established  by  the  Achseans,  adcmtedby  ing  Mr.  Schiefner  as  editor  of  the  wodspii^ 
the  Dorians,  and  spread  throughout  Greece,  lidbed  in  St.  Petersburg  in  German  in  185Siu 
Italy,  and  Sicily.  They  were  the  tutelary  gods  1866,  while  finnish  editions  were  hrooght  oa 
of  hospitality,  prended  over  gymnastic  exor«  at  Helsingfors  in  1852,  1868,  and  1855, isdi 
cises,  and  were  eminently  the  mighty  helpers  German  cation  of  part  of  them  i^peared  tltf 
of  man.  They  calmed  tempests,  appearing  as  in  Leipsio*  His  Samoied  grammar  and  dictai* 
light  flames  on  the  tips  of  the  masts,  liiey  ary  were  published  in  St  Petersbnxg  bj  Ms. 
sometimes  appeared  in  battle,  riding  on  mag-  Sdiiefoer  in  1864  and  1866,  and  his  Tnng«s^ 
nifloent  white  steeds  at  the  head  of  the  army,  dictionary  in  1867.  A  biographical  sket^ « 
By  their  assistance  the  Komans  believed  them-  Oastren,  by  Mr.  Borg,  appeued  at  Helsisgun 
selves  to  have  gained  the  battle  of  Lake  Re^us.  in  1868,  and  in  the  same  dfy  a  moaomeot  m 
Placed  among  the  stars  thev  became  the  con*  been  dedicated  to  his  memory. 
stellation  GeminL  In  works  of  art,  they  are  OASTRES,  a  flourishing  town  of  ftm 
usually  represented  as  young  horsemen  in  white  pop.  14,144,  in  the  department  of  Tain,  S^^ 
attire,  with  a  purple  robe,  armed  with  the  lance,  S.  E.  of  Albi,  lying  in  a  fertile  valley  on  wj 
and  wearing  a  hornet  crowned  with  stars.  At  sides  of  the  river  Agout,  which  is  here  (sv»h 
Rome  the  men  swore  by  the  temple  of  Pollux,  by  2  stone  bridges.  It  is  the  seat  of  aProtattf 
jEdepol^  and  the  women  by  that  of  Oastor,  consistory,  having  been  one  <^  the  first tovu'^ 
jEccutar,  There  was  an  ancient  temple  conse-  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Oalvin.  It  baa  ni^ 
crated  to  them  in  the  Fonnn,  around  which  the  factures  of  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods.  Ot 
Equites  marched  in  magnificent  procession  every  tres  was  founded  by  the  Franks,  A D.  M7 ;  ^ 
year  on  July  16.  fered  much  in  the  religious  wars  of  *^*J^ 
OASTOR  IW[VER  rises  in  St.  Francis  co..  Mo.,  century ;  its  fortifications  were  d«*»^y.^^ 
flows  S.,  communicates  by  several  arms  with  a  Louis  XIII.  in  1619.  It  was  long  the  readeitf* 
group  of  small  lakes  in  Stoddard  co.,  and  after-  of  Henry  IV.  during  his  religious  wars, 
ward  unites  with  the  Whitewater  river.    The  OASTRO,  Inw  dx,  wife  of  Pedro  of  i^ 


stream  thus  formed,  which  is  sometimes  called  tugal,  bom  in  the  first  part  of  the  ^f ^  ff! 

frequently  the  Whitewater,  tury,  assassinated  in  1866.  She  was  a  daogtiiw 

swampy  region,  in  which  of  Don  Pedro  Femandes  de  Castro,  *  ^''^y 

most  of  the  streams  spread-  themselves  over  a  ant  from  the  royal  house  of  Casti3e,ano  a  w| 


the  Oastor,  but  more 
flows  through  a  low 


large  surface  and  form  extensive  marshes  or    ofhonortoOoiistantia,l8twif»ofPedi^  ^^ 
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CoDitiOfia^s  death  in  1844,  Pedro,  fiudnated  that  of  the  great  Fortngaese  poet  Camoens  in 

bj  the  extraordinary  beautj  of  Ines,  oontraoted  the  ^  Lnsiad*" 

a  secret  marriage  with  her,  which,  when  a  OASTBO  DEL  BIO,  a  Spanish  town  on  the 

few  yean  afterward  it  was  disclosed  to  his  Gnadi^oz,  province  of  Oordoya ;  pop.  in  1852, 

£ither  Alfonso  lY.,  met  a  violent  opposition  8^861.    The  ancient  part  of  the  town  is  snr- 

on  the  part  of  this  fdng,  who  feared  the  infln-  rounded  hv  a  dilapidated  wall  with  towers.  The 

enoe  exercised  hy  one  of  the  brothers  of  Ines.  entrance  is  by  a  nngle  gate,  once  d^ended  by 

The  apprehension  that  the  children  of  Ines  an  Arab  castle,  now  in  rxdns.  The  modem  por- 

might  interfere  with  the  claims  to  the  throne  tion  is  outside  the  walls,  and  is  well  and  hand* 

ofFedro^schildrenbyhisfirst  wife,  also  preyed  somely  bnilt    There  are  2  colleges  and  sev- 

npoa  the  mind  of  Alfonso.  -  Her  death  was  re-  end  schools,  conyents,  chapels,  hospitals,  and 

solved  upon,  and  while  Pedro  was  away  from  ftctories  of  various  kinds.  The  town  has  a  trade 

home  on  a  hunting  excursion,  the  king  proceeded  in  wheat,  cattle,  oil,  honey,  ^. 

to  Oohnbra  with  the  intention  of  mnrderinff  CASTBO  UBDIAU2B,  or  OABfrROVRDiAuOf 

loss;  bat  when  he  arrived  there  and  beheid  a  seaport  town  of  8pidn,  on  the  bay  of  Biscay, 

the  beantiftd  woman,  surrounded  with   her  intheprovinoeofScmtander;  pop.  in  1862, 8,8X0. 

children,  and  imploring  his  mercy,  he  was  It  was  sacked  by  the  French  in  1811,  but  has 

overcome  with  pit^«     Eventually,  however,  since  been  neatly  rebuilt.    A  ruined  convent 

he  yielded  to  the  evil  suggestions  of  his  advis-  of  the  templars  is  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  a  safe 

ers,  and  Ines  was  assassinated.    When  Pedro  harbor,  and  extensive  fisheries. 

came  home  and  found,  instead  of  the  lovely  OASTBO  VIEEYNA,  a  Peruvian  province,  in 

presence,  the  bleeding  corpse  of  his  wife,  his  the  department  of  Ayaoucho;  pop.  about  16,000. 

grief  and  wrath  knew  no  bounds,  and  his  The  coital,  bearing  flie  same  name  wi&  the  prov- 

mother  and   the  archbishop  of  Braga   sue-  ince,  is  situated  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Andes,  at 

ceeded  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  recon*  the  head  of  a  small  stream  falling  into  the  PaciiSo. 

dling  him  with  the  king,  and  in  appeasing  for  The  climate  is  healthy,  though  cold ;  die  pastur- 

a  time  his  thirst  for  vengeance.    After  .the  age  good;  fine  sheep  are  reared, and  a  beautifbl 

king's  death  in  1867,   this  thirst,  however,  quality  of  wool,  from  the  vicufia,  is  produced 

broKo  out  with  increased  fury.    Only  one  of  here. 

the  assassins  of  Ines,  Diego  Lopez  Pacheco,  OASTROGIOYANNI,  or  Castbo  Giovanni, 
succeeded  in  esci^xng  to  Arsgon.  The  other  2.  (ano.  Bnna),  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  district  of  Cal- 
Pedro  Ooelho  ana  Alvaro  Gonsalvez,  who  had  tanisetta,  pop.  about  12,000,  on  a  plateau  in  the 
sought  protection  at  the  court  of  Pedro  the  centre  of  the  island,  4,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Gruel  in  Castile,  were  surrendered  in  exchange  The  climate  is  healthy,  the  soil  fertile,  and 
for  some  Oastilian  prisoners  to  Pedro  of  Porta-  water  abundant.  The  old  feudal  fortress  of 
gal,  who,  after  subjecting  them  to  the  moot  Ennais  the  chief  edifice.  It  was  the  fabled  birth- 
cruel  tortures,  had  their  hearts  torn  out  of  their  place  of  Ceres,  and  the  site  of  her  most  famous 
bodies,  their  oodles  burnt,  and  the  ashes  scat-  temple.  About  6  m.  distant  is  the  lake  of  Per- 
tered  to  the  winds.  His  regard  for  the  memory  gusa,  where  Proserpine,  according  to  the  poets, 
of  hia  wife  did  not  rest  here.  He  convened  a  was  carried  off  by  rluto.  During  the  first  ser- 
Bolemn  oouncU  at  Gistanheda,  when,  in  the  vile  war  tiie  insurgent  slaves  made  £nna  their 

fresence  of  the   nobility  and   the   court  of  head-quarters. 

ortugal,  he  produced  the  papal  documents  and  C ABTRUM  DOLORIS,  or  castle  of  moum- 

the  evidence  of  the  archbishop  of  Guarda,  the  ing,  called  in  Erench  ehapeUs  ardente^  is  the 

attending  priest,  in  order  to  establish  an  irre-  room,  whether  it  be  a  chamber,  chapel,  or 

fragablo  proof  of  the  legitinuuT'  of  his  marriage  church,  in  which  a  catafidco  is  erected  at  the 

with   Ines.    The  proceedings  of  this  counol  burial  of  a  prince  or  other  distinguished  person*^ 

were  published  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  the  age.    This  room  is  hung  with  black,  adorned 

next  step  of  Pedro  was  to  have  Uie  remains  of  with  the  arms  and  the  likeness  of  the  deceased, 

Ines  ezhnmed.    Her  corpse  was  put  upon  the  and  lighted  with  numerous  wax  tapers.    In  the 

throne,  dothed  with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  middle  is  the  catafidco,  or  lofky  tomb  of  state, 

and,  one  after  another,  tiie  dignitaries  of  the  upon  which  the  coffin,  usually  empty,  is  placed. 

Idngdom  approached  to  kiss  the  hem  of  the  This  is  covered  with  memorials  of  the  rank 

royal  garment.   Lies  was  idfterward  buried  with  and  dignity  of  the  departed,  with  his  insignia 

great  pomp  at  Alcoba^a^e  hing,  the  bishops,  of  office  and  orders,  and  with  his  sword  and 

the  lords  and  officers  of  Portugal  following  tne  epaulets.    Above   this  hangs  a  canopy,  and 

funeral   procession  on  foot     The  road  from  high  chsndeUers  stand  about  it. 

Ooimbra  to  Alcobaga  over  which  it  passed,  ex-  CASVEEN,  CASBm,   EAsanr,  KiZDnr,  or 

tending  over  60  miles,  was  literally  covered  with  Casbken,  a  fbrtified  city  of  Persia,  in  the  prov- 

the  popoladon,  who  stood  on  both  sides  with  ince  of  Irsk-AJemee,  90  m.  K  W.  of  Tehe- 

torcnee  in  their  hands.    A  superb  monument  ran,  lat  86^  12'  K.,  long.  40''  68'  E. :  nop.  esti- 

waa   dedicated  to  her  at  Alcoba^     Gomes  mated  at  60,000.    It  is  surrounded  by  brick 

in  Portn^l,  the  count  of  Soden  in  Germany,  walls,  with  towers,  and  is  said  to  exceed  Tehe- 

Feith  in  Holland,  have  founded  tragedies  upon  ran  in  extent;  but  whatever  grandeur  it  may 

Che  incidents  of  Ines  de  Csstro's  life.    But  the  have  once  possessed  has  been  destroyed  by 

most  remarkable  tribute  paid  to  her  memoxy  is  repeated  earthquakes.    Whole  streets  lie  in 
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rnins,  and  most  of  the  ancient  bnildingB  haye  was  preaidin^  in  the  senate  when  he  wm  itnck 

been  overthrown.    The  palace,  though  mnch  with  paralyaia,  which  proved  fatal 

dilapidated,  ia  atill  oocnnied  by  the  governor.  OAT  (/eZui,  Ltnn.)«   The  laanaaa  genu /elti 

A  mosqne  with  a'  large  aome,  bazaare,  schools,  comprises  abont  50   specnes  of  canuTorons 

and  baths  are  the  other  principal  buildings.  The  mammalia^  the  characters  of  which  are  closely 

chief  mannfactnres   are  velvets,  brocades,  a  assimilated,  and  at  the  same  time  widely  ^• 

coarse  cotton  cloth  called  kerbas,  carpets,  sword-  ent  from  other  genera.    It  is  cbaracterixed  ]fj 

blades,  and  wine.    Grapes  and  nnts  are  pro-  6  incisor  teeth  above  and  below;  2  nm&e 

dttced  abnndantly,  and  of  good  quality.    Oaa*  teeth  in  each  jaw,  powerfol  and  formed  foe 

▼een  is  also  an  entrepot  for  the  sUka  of  Ghilan  tearing ;  molar  or  cheek  teeth,  4  in  the  opper 

and  Shirvan  destined  for  Bagdad  and  India,  and  jaw  and  8  in  the  lower,  thm,  pointed,  lad 

for  rice  from  the  Caspian  provinces.    The  sar-  wedge»8haped,  formed  for  cutting.   The  W 

rounding  plain  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  is  htfge,  round,  and  wide;  the  eyes  hsTe  tU 

productive  districts  of  Persia,  its  natural  fer-  pupil  often  oblong;    the  tongue  has  atroog 

tility  bein^  greatly  enhanced  by  a  vast  system  homy  papiUaa,  direicted  backward.   The  Ua 

of  irrigatmg  canals^  most  of  which  are  now  are  formed  for  walking;  the  toes  are  5  mnoa- 

choked  up,  except  in  the  immediate  vicin-  ber  on  the  fore  feet,  and  4  on  the  bind  fcet, 

ity  of  the  dij,    Oasveen  was  founded  about  armed  with  strong,  shaxp,  and  hooked  dan, 

the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  and   under  retracted  when  the  animal  walks.   The  iBtn* 

the  Suffide  dynasty  became   the   capital   of  tines  are  very  short.,  as  in  dl  animals  Utu^  iI* 

the  kingdom.     The  removal  of  the  seat  of  most  exclusively  on  animal  food.    The  animils 

government  to  Iroahan  checked  its  prosper-  composing  this  genus  (which  indudea  the  lioa 

ity,  though  it  still  haa  much  oonunensial  im-  tiger,  panther,  £c.)  are  the  most  poweriii]  m 

portance.  ferocious  of  all  {H^atory  quadrupeds,  as  tie 

CASWELJla  co.  in  the  N.  part  pf .  N.  0.,  eagles  and  birds  of  prey  are  among  thefesth- 

bordering  on  Ya. ;  area  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  16,269,  ered  tribes.   The  different  species  are  distributed 

of  whom  7,770  are  slaves.    It  is  intersected  by  over  every  portion  of  the  globe,  with  the  exeep* 

Hycootee  river  and  Oounty  Dne  creek,  affluents  tion  of  Australia  and  the  Sou^  Pacifio  islsods ; 

of  Dan  river.    The  surfEuse  is  undulating,  and  but  the  most  formidable  are  found  in  the  irarm- 

the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  est  climates;  no  species  haa  been  disooTered 

75,243  bushels  of  wheat,  111,891  of  rye  and  common  to  the  old  and  the  new  world.  T^ 

oats,  417,609  of  Indian  oom,  2,282,939  lbs.  of  favorite  resorts  of  these  animals  are  thethid 

tobacco.    There  were  24  com  and  flour  mills,  forests  of  the  tropics,  w)iere  they  lie  conceikd 

4  saw  mills,  1  iron  foundery,  1  cotton  factory,  during  the  day,  and  prowl  at  night  in  eearcli  of 

9  tobacco  manufactories,  26  churches,  and  1  prey ;  the  more  northern  and  smaller  sftoa 

newspaper.     It  waa  organized  in  1777,  and  prefer  rocky  and  well-wooded  situatioDs.  Tba 

named  m  honor  of  Bichard  Oaswell,  the  first  cats  hunt  a  living  prey,  which  they  secore  bi 

8>vemor  of  the  state  under  the  constitution,  cunning  and  watchfulneas,  springing  upon  tbtf 

apital,  Yancey*  unsuspecting   victims   from    an  ambosh,  tf 

OASWELL,  RiOHASD,  first  governor  of  North  stealthily  crawling  up  to  theoo.    Some  specie^ 

Oarolina,  and  brigadier-genenl  in  the  army  of  as  the  leopard  and  Jaguar,  punue  tb^  pr9 

the  American  revolution,  bom  in  Md.,  Aug.  8,  into  trees;  the  cougar  Ues  m  wait  on  abrsoa 

1729,  diedNov.  10. 1789.  In  1746  he  removed  to  or  overhanging  rock,  and  falls  upon  amciJ 

K.  0.,  where,  in  1754,  he  became  a  member  of  passing  beneath.     Their  aspect  is  ferocioK 

the  colonial  assembly,  in  which  he  continued  to  their   instincts    bloody,  and  their  itra^f 

hold  a  seat  till  1771.  He  was  then  chosen  speak*  great;  even  their  voice  has  somethiog  id  '^ 

er  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  colonel  of  harsh  and  terrible.    The  anatomical  stntf^ 

the  county  militaa,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  of  the  cats  is  indicative  of  great  strength  oa 

revolution  identified  himself  with  the  patriota  activity;  the  iawa  are  very  powerfol,  besn^l 

He  soon  after  became  treasurer  of  the  state.  In  teeth  shaped  like  wedges^  thin  and  sJiarp,  re 

1776,  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  minute  men,  quiring  but  little  force  to  out  through  the  de» 

he  defeated  the  loyalista  at  Moore's  creek,  and  on  which  they  feed ;  the  structuiie  of  Ute  joiil 

forthis  service  was  appointed  brigadier-general,  admits  of  no  lateral  motion,  and  the  vbtf 

Por  3  years  he  was  president  of  the  provindal  force  of  the  immense  temp<»«l  and  maM<tf 

congress  which  framed  the  state  constitution,  muscles  is  exerted  in  a  perpendicular  or  cottisf 

under  which  he  waa  elected  the  first  governor,  direction.    To  aasbt  in  tearing  their  food^  tU 

He  was  engaged  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  surfaceof  the  tongue  ia  covered  with  nvBC'vo 

Oamden  in  1780,  became  comptroller-generid  homy  papillae;  these  may  be  felt»  ^'^  *  ^ 

of  the  state  in  1782,  and  was  again  elected  scale,  on  the  tongue  of  the  domertio  est;  w 

governor  in  1784,  to  which  office  he  was  twice  tongue  is  rather  an  organ  for  removing  muca- 

reelected.    In  1787  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  lar  fibres  from  bones,  and  for  retaining  «» 

convention  assembled  at  Philadelphia  for  the  in  the  mouth,  than  an  organ  of  taste.   i» 

formation  of  a  federal  constitution ;  in  1789  he  neck,  shoulders,  and  foie  limbs  display  i  r** 

was  speaker  of  the  state  senate,  and  he  waa  sub-  markable  muscukr  development ;  the  lion  ^ 

sequently  one  of  the  convention  by  which  the  drag  away  with  ease  cattle  and  hoiaea  ^°^^ 

federal  conatitution  waa  ratified  in  F.  0.    He  has  kiUed;  a  aingle  blow  of  the  fore £0^  ^  * 
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Bengal  tieer  haa  been  known  to  fraotore  ft  ^snns  felii  is  rasceptible  of  condderable  raria- 
mtaiB  Bkml.    The  mechanism  by  which  their  tion;  slight  yarietv  of  color,  therefore,  does  not 
claws  ore  reb'acted  and  prevented  from  being  necessarily  imply  diTcrsity  of  origin.  Temminck 
blunted  daring  walking,  is  as  follows:    the  and  Rnopel  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  felU 
claw  itself  is  supported  on  the  last  bone,  which  manietuata  is  the  species  from  which  onr  do- 
consists  of  2  portions  united  to  each  other  at  mestio  cat  has  sprung ;  before  them  most  nat- 
nearly  a  nght  angle ;  the  articulation  is  at  the  nralists  belieyed  that  the  wild  cat  of  Europe 
upper  end  of  the  vertical  portion,  while  the  was  the  original  stock;  it  is  altogether  probable 
flexor  tendons  are  attached  to  the  other  por-  that  the  domesticated  species  has  been  crossed 
tion ;  tiie  action  of  these  musdes  causes  tlie  in  many  instances  by  the  wild  cat,  as  shown  by 
whole  bone  to  move  through  an  arc  of  90^  the  short  legs  and  thick  short  tails  of  some 
round  tiie  end  of  the  second  bone.    In  the  varieties.    All  the  small  species  of  cats  might 
state  of  rest  the  daw  is  kept  retracted  by  a  be  easily  domesticated,  tnough  the  common 
slip  of  tiie  extensor  musde,  and  by  elastic  liga-  Egyptian  roecies  seems  to  be  the  only  one  gen- 
ments;  in  the  state  of  action,  the  strong  tendon,  endly  employed  in  household  economy.    The 
of  the  flexor,  with  its  circular  sweep^rotrudea  domestic  cat  readily  returns  to  a  wild  state; 
the  daw  with  prodigious  power. — With  their  neglect,  insecurity  of  their  young,  or  favoring 
fierce  instincts  and  amnirable  destructive  weap-  circumstances,  drive  or   tempt  them  to  the 
ons,  the  camivora  play  an  important  part  in  the  woods,  where  they  prowl  and  hunt,  and  breed, 
great  plan  of  nature ;  without  then*  agency  the  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  the  genus.  Oats, 
herbivorous  animals  on  which  they  prey  would  though  thev  prefer  flesh,  will  eat  bread,  fish,  in- 
become  too  numerous  for  the  food  provided  for  sectB^  and  almost  any  thing  that  is  eaten  by  man. 
their  nourishment,  and  would  thus  be  the  cause  As  a  general  thing,  they  have  a  great  dislike  to 
of  their  own  extinction.    Han  also  reaps  a  di-  water,  and  will  rarely  enter  it  for  the  purpose 
rect  benefit  from  the  trade  in  their  skins,  of  of  catching  fish,  of  which  they  are  extremely 
which  immense  numbers  are  used  in  Ohina  as  fond.    They  are  capable  of  very  strong  attach- 
emblems  of  rank,  in  Russia  as  real  necessaries  ment  to  man,  and  to  animals  reared  with  them, 
in  the  winter  season,  and  in  Europe  as  oma-  Among  the  most  remarkable  varieties  of  the 
mental  dresses. — The  domestic  cat  is  generally  domestic  cat,  are  the  Maltese  or  Chartreuse  cat, 
believed  to  have  sprung  from  ihe/elu  maniet^  of  a  bluish  gray  color;  the  Persian  cat,  with 
lata  (Rnppel).  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa,  long  white  or  ffray  hair;  the  Angora  cat,  with 
This  species  is  2  feet  6- inches  long,  of  which  verv  long  and  suky  hair,  generally  of  a  brownish 
the  tail  measures  0  inches;  the  height  at  the  white  color;  and  the  Spanish  or  tortoise-shell 
shoulder  is  9^  inches;  in  nze  it  does  not  differ  cat,  the  most  beautiful  of  all    In  Cornwall  and. 
from  the  domestic  cat.    The  color  above  is  an  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  breed  of  cats  without  a  taU  is 
ochry  gray,  with  a  darker  line  along  the  back ;  quite  common,  analogous  to  a  similar  and  more 
beneath,  grayish  white ;  on  the  forehead  are  common  breed  of  dogs. — ^The  common  wild  cat 
8  dender  black  lines,  running  backward  to  the  (felii  catui^  Linn.)  is  the  onlv  animd  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck ;  the  cheeks,  throa^  genus  that  inhabits  tiie  British  islands,  where 
and  front  of  the  neck  are  pore  white ;  2  lines  it  is  still  not  uncommon  in  the  wild  districts  of 
of  an  ochre-yellow  color,  one  from  the  outer  ScotUmd  and  Ireland;  it  is  found  in  the  wooded 
corner  of  the  eye,  and  the  other  from  the  mid-  tracts  of  the  European  continent.  Tlie  length  of 
die  of  the  cheek,  meet  under  the  ear,  and  2  the  wild  cat  is  88  inches,  the  tail  being  11 
rings  of  the  same  color  endrde  the  white  inches.    The  fur  is  long  and  thick,  but  not 
of  the  neck;  the  limbs  have  5  or  6  blackish  shaggy;  the  color  varies  from  a  yellowish  to  a 
semicircular  bands;  the  heels  and  wrists  are  blackishgray,darke6tontheback,  where  it  forms 
Mack ;  the  tail  is  dender,  and  has  2  dark  rings  aline,  diverging  into  4  on  the  neck  and  head; 
at  the  tip.    There  is  no  doubt  that  this  spe-  the  sides  are  bnndled  with  broad,  dark,  but  in- 
cies  ia  the  ori^nd  of  the  domestic   cat  of  distmct  bands ;  the  legs  have  2  or  8  black  bars, 
the  ancient  E^ptiana,  as  is  diown  by  the  running  transversely  upward ;  the  tail  is  thick. 
representations  of  cats  on  thdr  monuments,  with  bhick  rings  indbtmct  toward  the  base,  and 
hy  mummies^  and  by  the  skeletons  found  in  a  black  tip.    The  wild  cat  is  an  active  dimber; 
their  tombsi    It  may  be  a  question  whether  its  food  consists  of  smdl  animals  and  birds ;  its 
this  ddmestloated  species  was  transferred  by  depredations  among  game  are  frequentiy  very 
them  to  the  antique  nations  of  Europe.    There  great.    There  are  no  long-tailed  wild  cata  in 
certainly  ia  often  met  wi1fti,in  moaem  times,  ^orth  America;    the  animd  called  wild  cat 
a  grayiflh  white  cat,  posses^g  the  most  strik-  here  is  a  species  of  lynx.  (See  Bat  Ltkx.)  The 
lag  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  species;  oth-  catamount    is  the   cougar   of  authors.    (See 
srs  of  oar  domestic  -eats  resemble  the  wild  spe-  Couoab.)    There  are  severd  small  species  of 
des  of  Earope.    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  cats  in  the  East   Indies :  tiie  Sumatran  cat, 
KB  with  aU  our  domestic  animals,  different  na-  felii   minuta    (Temm.),    and   H   Jacanemii 
ions  have  domesticated  different  small  kinda  (Horsf.) ;    the    Bengd    cat,    F,    BengaUmii 
if  native  cats,  which  have  produced,  by  the  (Desm.);  Diard's  cat,  F  Diardii  (Desm.),  and 
Dtermixtore  of  their  dosdy  allied  species,  the  Kepaul  cat  F,  Nepaiefmi  ^orsf.). 
inmeroosTarieties  now  observed.    At  the  same  CATAOAUSTIO.    See  Caitbtio. 
ame,  it  ahonld  be  remembered  that  the  whole  CATAOHBESIS  (Gr.  jcom,  against,  andxp^crtc, 
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use),  ft  rhetorical  figure  by  which  a  word  royal  sepolohreBi  and  in  proporttm  to  Hm  ex- 
is  pat  to  a  different  usage  from  that  which  it  tent  of  their  excavations,  they  are  more  or  l«8i 
had  originally,  being  borrowed  from  one  idea  richly  decorated ;   the  hoes  of  Uie  piintiEp 
to  express  another.    Thns  Milton,  describing  are  brilliant,  and  the  sculptores  tiitpaHj  d*- 
Raphaers  descent  from  heayen,  says^  ^  He  9ai!i  fined*    Innnmerable  sabiects  are  djspliyed  in 
between  worlds  and  worlds.^'    This  figure  is  these  tombs,  one  ohamber  being  dsroted  to 
common  in  the  speech  of  daily  life,  as  in  the  ex-  warlike  representations,  and  another  to  bi» 
ample,  "  Tears  tpeak  loader  than  words."    The  bandry  or  agriooltore.    £?ery  ordinary  occs- 
term  catachresis  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  pation  or  amusement  is   exhibited,  hratui^ 
abase  of  a  trope,  when  a  word  is  wrested  too  fishing,  feasting,  dccu    Many  of  the  sgtim  m 
far  from  its  true  signification.  colored  yellow  on  ft  blue  ground,  oiuU^ 
CATACOMBS  r«car(i,  downwards,  and  icvfi^or,  homage  paid  to  monarchs^  exeeotioDB,  r^ 
a  hollow  place),  subterraneous  places  for  burying  gious  or  funeral  proceeaiona^  and,  in  short,  ertry 
the  dead.    The  catacombs  of  £gypt,  from  &eir  phase  of  human  life.    In  some  of  the  uxm 
yast  size,  extent,  and  elaborate  pains   spent  gangs  of  African  negro  dayes,  colored  Uai 
upon  them  in  decorations,  both  of  architecture  and  accurately  drawn  in  all  leadiog  cham* 
and  painting,  are  perhaps  more  remarkable  than  teristics,  sudi  as  thick  lips  and  wooQy  hair,  n 
any  others.    The  most  ancient  are  those  of  the  represented,  and  are  adduced  by  those  vho  dtr 
Theban  kings,  which  can  be  traced  for  a  period  beiieye  the  theory  of  the  uni^  of  the  hm 
of  8,000  to  ^000  years.    It  is  supposed  that  the  race,  as  one  of  the  strongest  imtooIs  sgiisst  s: 
ancient  Egyptians  spent  such  enormous  sums  on  showing  at  least  that^  so  far  from  the  diBt!B> 
their  tombs  and  processes  of  embalming,  from  tions  of  the  negro  being  ereatedbytheis&r 
their  belief  that  the  soul  would  reyisit  the  body  enoe  of  climate  tlirough  suooessiye  generatikU 
if  this  were  preseired  from  decay;  and  hence  his  type  was  precisely  the  same  1,600  yios 
resulted  their  stupendous  catacombs,  which  to  B.  C    In  a  group  of  a  double  file  of  negroaafii: 
this  day  interest  and  astonish  the  trayeller.   The  Nubians,  bound,  and  driyen  before  the  duiK 
entire  chain  of  mount^ns  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bamses  n.,  ftt  Aboo  8ambool,ace  deHoen^i 
of  Tbebes  is  mined  by  an  immense  number  of  with  perfect  accuracy  all  the  charaoteristia  cf 
catacombs.    Those  of  the  kings,  originally  47  the  modem  Ethiop.     The  paintiDgB'in  t&i 
in  number,  haye  been  mostly  defaced,  but  a  IJgyptian  oatacombe  alao  exhibit  figures  of  eo- 
fe^  still  exist  to  bear  witness  to  the  pristine  lossal  or  pigmy  uze,  as  well  as  hawk-MeC 
magnificence  of  these  sepulchres.    They  ocou-  and  fox-headed  deities.    The  complete  Idsitsr 
py  a  deep  rayine,  flanked  by  the  bed  of  ft  tor-  of  the  andent  E^^tiana  may  be  lesd  b  tbw 
rent  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain  Libycu&  and,  paintings,  as  eyery  action  of  their  hrei  is 
lying  some  6,000  to  7,000  paces  fr^m  the  banks  represented  with  accompanying  fomtoe,  crc 
of  the  Nile,  were  reached  by  an  artificial  paa-  down  to  the  playthings  of  infiut  cb^dra. 
sage.  Proceeding  along  the  yalley,  the  wander-  *'  The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Aaoei 
er  discoyers  openings  in  the  ground,  with  a  Egyptians,"  by  Sir  Chudner  Wilkinaofl,NB| 
gateway  in  a  simple  square  frame,  each  gate-  tams  many  hundreds  of  drawings  sad  coM 
way  being  the  mouth  of  a  gallery  leading  to  the  plates  directly  copied  from  these  eztiiac> 
royal  sepulchre.    Forty  paces  within  is  another  nary  frescoes,  and  make  the  reader  lo  isfr 
gateway  opening  to  a  2d  gallery  24  feet  in  mately  acquainted  with  the  daily  life  of  a 
length,  ana  on  each  side  of  this  ore  small  cham-  extinct  people,  that  he  eeems  to  W9&  ^ 
bers.    A  8d  gallery  succeeds^  communicatiDg  in  hand  with  tiie  former  dweUers  by  the  iub 
with  a  chamber  18  feet  square,  and  from  this  is  of  the  Nile.     The  catacombs  for  the  pocf 
an  entrance  to  another  gallery  64  paces  in  were  limited  in  space,  rude  in  coDstzwM 
length.    This  in  its  turn  connects  with  seyeral  and  unadorned.     In  consequence,  the  taor 
small  apartments,  beyond  which  lies  a  saloon  mies  were  packed  together  as  doeely  as  i^ 
20  feet  square,  containing  the  royal  sarcopliigus.  could  be  laid,  tier  on  tior,  Isaying  a  aanov 
The  who)e  extent  of  excayation  in  this  single  passage  between  the  walls  of  bodies,   h » 
tomb  is  upward  of  225  paces.    All  the  sarcoph-  calculated  that^  during  the  ages  whea  tbtii^> 
agi  of  the  kings  haye  long  since  been  yiolated,  of  mummification  was  known  and  practise 
and  the  bodies  destroyed,  doubtless  for  the  sake  not  lees  than  400,000,000  of  mummies  woe  » 
of  plunder.    M.  Denon,  the  French  trnyelleri  tombed  in  the  Egyptian  catacombs^—Fero^ 
found,  howeyer,  in  one  of  the  royal  tombs,  the  the  whole  period  of  the  ^^'^^"^^^  ^'^^f!!!^ 
firagments  of   a  mtmimy.     Bobbed  as  they  Roman  catacombs  attracted  the  interest  of  Ctfi^ 
haye  been  of  their  roy^  clay,  these  tombs  tians^more  especially  during  the  last  fisw  c<^ 
atiU  preserye  their  wonderful  paintings,  after  tunes.    Connectedas  they  were  with  ^o^ 
in  some  cases   a  lapse  of  4,000  years;  the  of  the  early  martyrs  of  the  €hnrcb||tiieir <^ 
more  costly  of  the  catacombs  are  coyered  in  the  ploration  and  history  haa  ever  prored  «*  * 
whole  extent  of  their  interior  by  hierogly-  the  fayorite  branchea  of  research.   '•"^'^ 
phics  and  pictures,  generally  in  fresco,  and  in  them  are  of  great  antiquity,  haying  heeo  ortp-^ 
all,  unless  wantonly  injured  by  the  Arabs,  the  nally  quarries  hewn  long  before  *^^*"*!^ 
colors  are  as  fresh  as  if  lud  on  but  yesterday.  Bomulus  and  Bemna  was  founded,  aad  » ^' 
The  catacombs  of  the  opulent  of  the  ancient  tended  in  the  course  of  time,  that  tmj  <^ 
Thebans  were  lower  on  the  mountain  than  the  the  7  hills  on  which  the  d^  atood  wai  ft'^ 
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rated  and  honey-oombed  by  passages^  dark  gal-  tide  of  Soma  SoUerranea.    It  vas  tnmalated 
kries,  low  oomdora,  and  vaulted  hallS|  where  into  Latin  by  Father  Aringhi,  and  atiU  forma 
BOBshine  never  enters.    The  light  and  soft  na-  the   moat   important  work   on   the   Roman 
tnro  of  the  material  to  be  quarried  greatly  fiicil-  catacomba.    He  waa  followed  by  Father  Bol- 
itated  the  work,  and  allowed  the  workmen  to  detti,  who  alao  apent  more  than  80  yeara  in  hia 
8hq)e  their  ahafta  and  galleriea  aa  they  pleaaed;  anbterranean  reaeardi,  and  pnbliahed  in  1720  a 
the  ezcayationa  being  made  in  the  aolt  voloanio  folio  volume,  entitled  '*  Obaervationa  on  tiie 
tii{fay  and  pataolano,  another  volcanio   aub-  Cemeteriea  of  the  Holy  Martyra  and  Ancient 
stance  even  aofter.    Aa  the  extent  and  wealth  Ohriatiana  of  Rome.''   Thia  work  ia  exceedingly 
of  the  city  increased,  new  quarriea  were  contin-  valuable.    These  two  enthnnastio  and  meritori- 
naDy  opened,  even  miles  from  the  banka  of  the  oua  prieeta  have  been  succeeded  by  auch  invea- 
Tiber,  and  continued  to  be  aought  through  the  tigatora  aa  Bottari^  Manmgoni,  Lupi,  Fabretti, 
reigns  of  the  OsBsara,  until  the  empire  began  FSippo  Buonarotti,  Allegranza,   &o,    Berouz 
to  decline,  and  old  edifloea  were  reaorted  to  aa  d'Ag^court  ia  one  of  the  most  diistinguiahed  au- 
materials  for  new  onea.    None  of  the  andent  thoritiea  of  modem  timea;  he  went  to  Home  in 
wiitera  have  left  any  account  of  the  uaea  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  to  atudy  Chria- 
these  recessed  when  they  were  no  longer  quar-  tian  archaeology  and  remain  there  for  6  months, 
ried,bat  Horace,  apeaking  of  the  cavema  under  but  he  became  so  intereated  in  hia  inquiriea 
the  Esqniline  hill,  aaya :  ^'  Thia  waa  the  com*  that  he  atayed  nearly  60  yeara.    Hia  great  work, 
mon  aepulchre   of  the  miaerable  plebeiana.^'  JSuUnf^d6  Part  p(K' lea  manumenSydepukaadi' 
During  the  time  of  the  peraecutiona  of  the  eadenee  au  4?  HkU  jusqu^d  ton  renomellemont 
Chnatiana,  commendnff  with  that  under  Nero,  au  16',  treata  of  the  catacomba  with  profound 
and  followed  by  those  of  Domitian,  Tnyan,  Had-  learning  and  discrimination,  M.  Ferret,  aFrench 
lian,  Severua,  liaximinua,  to  what  ia  called  the  architect,  who  accompanied  the  army  aent  by 
lOtb  and  last  persecution,  which  began  in  A.D.  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  aid  of  Pius  IX.,  has  been 
808,  under   Diodedan,  the  catacomba  were  for  eome  yeara  engaged  in  a  work  upon  the  cata- 
crowded  with  those  for  whom  there  was  no  oomba.  Itianotnmahed,butpromiae3  tobe&r 
safety  in  the  face  of  day.    It  ia  coigectured  that  superior  to  any  on  the  aulgect  which  have  yet 
many  of  iheae  aufferera  were  aided  in  obtaining  ai^ared.  When  Bosio^a  discoveries  were  made 
aecore  hiding-places  by  the  foaaora  6r  workmen  Imown,  Pope  Clement  YIH.  took  the  cata- 
in  theae  oaverna,  who  were  well  aoqudnted  oomba  under  hia  apedal  protection,  and  de- 
with  their  intrioadea,  and  who  became  them-  creed  excommunication  and  aevere  corporal  pun* 
selves    early  converta  to  the  new  faith*    It  ishment  against  any  one  who  ahonld  enter  them 
WES  not  until  the  year  1877,  when  ^e  papal  without  leave,  or  remove  from  them  the  leaat 
seat)  wbidi  for  nearly  70  years  had  been  at  object  whataoever.    They  have  from  that  time 
Avignon,  waa  reatored  to  Home,  that  the  cata>  been  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration,  from 
combs  appear  to  have  attracted  any  aerioua  at*  their  hiatory  aa  hiding-plaoea  for  the  early  Chria- 
tention  from  the  government  or  the  dergy.  tiana.    Although  neglected  by  the  government 
This  waa  donbUesa  owing  to  the  fiightfhl  atate  for  many  agea,  they  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
of  sodety,  which,  for  some  centuries  after  the  the  pious  since  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen- 
eztinction  of  the  weatem  empire,  rendered  tnry.    So  highly  were  tibe  virtuea  of  the  Chris- 
Rome  Uttle  better  than  a  robbera'  atronghold,  tian  martyrs  esteemed,  that  personagea  of  the 
and  finally  forced  the  pontiff  to  flee  from  the  higheat  distinction  were  buried  in  the  cata- 
Tiber  and  seek  an  asylum  on  ^e  banka  of  the  oomba.  and  were  happy  if  they  thought  that 
Rhone.    At  thia  period  the  catacomba,  fh>m  after  tneir  death  auch  honor  ahould  be  paid  to 
having  been  the  habitationa  of  peraeoutedChria-  their  remains.    Among  illustrioua  men  thua 
tiana,  were  thronged  with  outlaws  and  assassins;  entombed  were  the  popes  Leo  I.,  Gre^ry  the 
but  as  the  papal  authorities  acquired  strength,  Great.  Gregory  II.  and  HL,  and  Leo  IX. ;  and 
many  of  them  were  driven  from  their  lurking  the  emperors  Honorius,  Yalentinian,  and  Otho 
plaoesy  and  the  entrancea  to  many  cloaed.  About  H. — The  catacomba  of  Naplea  are  of  greater  ex- 
1685,  under  Pope  Paul  IH.,  aome  few  of  the  tent  than  thoae  of  Rome ;  they  are  not  aubter- 
most  remarkable  of  the  crypta  were  explored,  ranean,  but  excavated  in  Uie  volcanio  tuflei  in  the 
cleared,  and  lighted  by  lamps.    A  deep  inter*  fluse  of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte,  forming  a  long 
eat  in  subterranean  Rome  having  thua  been  series  of  corridors  and  chamberB,  arranged  in  8 
awakened^  Father  Bodo,  a  humble  prieat,  bnt  atoriea  communicating  with  each  other  by  steps, 
an  enthuaustio  antiquary,  spent  more  than  80  llie  only  entrance  now  open  ia  that  of  toe 
years  of  hia  life,  from  1667  to  1600,  in  digging  ohuroh  of  San  Gennaro.    Their  construction 
uul  groping  in  the  catacomba ;  he  dearea  the  haa  given  riae  to  many  apeculationa  among  the 
war  into  aome  of  the  innermost  reoeaaea  which  antiquaries  of  Naples,  but  is  now  generally  aa- 
\iaa  been  blocked  up  for  oenturiea,  and  made  oribed  to  the  oolonists  icom  Greece.    Subse- 


rork    published,  aa  he  died  while   writing  here.    In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  they 

be    laat  oh^)ter,  but   it  appeared   in  1682,  were  made  the  burial  place  of  the  victima  of 

(hted    by  Father  Severani,  and  under  the  the  pla^e,  and  at  the  beginning  of  thia  centuxy, 
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several  bodies  were  fonud  by  Abb^BomanflUi.—  but  for  some  years  past  admiarion  mtotkin 

The  catacombs  of  Syracuse  are  larger  and  bet-  has  been  strictly  interdicted,  on  aoooant  of  tbe 

ter  preserved  than  any  other  catacombs,  and  dangerous  state  of  the  roofs  of  the  quarriei. 

not  of  so  gloomy  an  appearance  as  those  of  Rome  From  the  entrance  a  flight  of  90  steps  oesoeodi 

and  Naples.    They  form  an  immense  subter*  to  the  catacombs ;  a  series  of  galleries  are  then 

ranean  town,  with  innumerable  tombs  cut  out  seen  branching  in  various  directions,  and  seT- 

of  the  solid  rock,  containing  the  dead  of  all  agesi  era!  hundred  yards  from  the  steps  is  the  Testi- 

nationalities,  and  creeds.   They  were  converted  bule,  of  octagonal  form,  and  over  the  door  is 

by  the  early  Christians  into  places  of  refuge  the  following  inscription :  Hoi  uU^a  vuioi  n- 

from  persecution.    The  entrance  to  them  is  un-  quieKunt  beaUtm  tpem  speetantet,   Tbe  Toti- 

der  the  church  of  San  Giovanni. — ^The  cata-  bule  opens  into  a  long  gallery  lined  vrith  horn 

combs  of  Malta  are  of  small  extent,  but  in  good  from  the  floor  to  the  roof;  the  arm,  leg,  and 

preservation.    They  are  subterranean,  and  seem  thigh  bones  are  in  front,  closely  and  regolarir 

to  have  been  used  for  a  place  of  worship  as  weU  piled  together,  and  their  unifonmty  is  rdiered 

as  of  sepulture. — ^The  so-called  catacombs  of  by  three  rows  of  skulk  at  equal  distsDoeB.  Be- 

Paris  were  never  catacombs  in  the  ancient  sense  hind  these  are  thrown  the  smaller  bones.  This 

of  the  word,  and  not  devoted  to  sepulchral  pmv  gallery  conducts  to  several  rooms  resembtis; 

poses  until  the  year  1784,  when  the  council  of  chapels,  lined  with  bones  varionsly  amngei 

state  issued  a  decree  for  clearing  the  cemetery  of  One  is  called  the  ^^  Tomb  of  the  Revelation,"  u> 

the  Innocents,  and  for  removing  its  contents,  as  other  the  ^'Tomb  of  Victims,"  and  contain  ik 

well  as  those  of  other  graveyards,  into  the  quar-  bodies  of  those  who  perished  either  in  the  earlr 

ries  which  had  existed  from  a  remote  period  period  of  the  revolution,  or  in  the  maasacracf 

beneath  the  southern  part  of  Paris,  and  by  September.  Calculations  differ  as  to  the  nombtf 

which  the  Observatory,  the  Luxembourg,  the  of  bones  collected  in  this  vast  charnel-hoose,  to 

Od^on,  the  Yal  de  GrAce,  the  Pantheon,  the  it  is  estimated  to  contain  at  least  the  nmm 

streets  La  Harpe,  St.  Jacques,  Toumon,  Van-  of  8,000,000  human  beings.    A  map  of  tbe 

^rard,   and   many  others   were   completely  oatacoml»  and  quarries  under  the  city  his  becfi 

undermined.    Some  excavations  having  taken  very  lately  drawn  up  by  the  order  of  tk 

place,  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to  municipal  authorities.    These  excavations  are 

direct  such  works  as  might  be  required.    En-  8,000,000  metres  square  in  extent,  or  aloct 

gineers  and  workmen  were  immediately  em-  ^  of  the  total  supe^oies  of  Paris, 
ployed  to  examine  the  whole  of  the  quarries,        CATACOUSTlO,  relating  to  echoes  Se« 

and  prop  the  streets,  roads,  churches,  palaces,  Aoousnos. 

and  buildings  of  all  kinds  which  were  in  danger       OATAFALGO  (an  Italian  word  of  G^ 

of  being  engulfed.     The  plan  of  converting  origin),  the  decorated  tomb  of  state  erected 

the  quarries  into  catacombs  originated  with  IL  in  tiie  eastrum  dolori§.    The  catafalco  fortba 

Lenoir,  lieutenant-general  of  the  police,  and  final  interment  of  Michel  Angelo  at  FIokdA 

every  preparation  was  made  by  sinking  a  shaft,  was  of  unexampled  magnificence, 
propping  up  the  cavities,  and  walling  off  vari-       OATAGOGIA,  or  feast  of  tbe  retorn,  i^k* 

ous  portions  for  receiving  their  future  contents,  tival  celebrated  at  Eryx,  in  Sicily,  in  honor  of 

The  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  catacombs  Aphrodite.  It  was  preceded  by  the  feast  of  titi 

was  performed  with  great  solemnity  on  April  anagoffioj  during  which  it  was  beUeved  ibtf 

7,  1786,  and  on  the  same  day  the  removal  the  goddess  went  over  to  Africa  aooompnu^ 

from  the  cemeteries  began.    This  work  was  al-  by  dl  the  pigeons  of  ttie  neighborhood.  1^ 

ways  performed  at  night ;  the  bones  were  brought  returned  9  days  afterward,  and  the  entrasM  d 

in  fimeral   carc^  covered   with  a   pall,  and  the  first  pigeon  into  the  temple  was  the  sgc^ 

followed  by  priests  chanting  the  service  of  for  general  rejoicing  and  feasting.    Thavbota 

the  dead,  and  when  they  reached  the  cata-  district  was  said  at  this  time  to  smell  of  bo^* 

oombe,  the  bones  were' shot  down  the  *^aft  whiohwasregardedasasignthatAphroditebail 

Such  tombstones,    monuments,  dec,  as  were  returned.  ^ 

not  clumed  by  the  fiamilies  of  the  deceased,        0 ATAGBAPHA,  or  foreahorteDingB,  m » 

were  arranged  in  a  field  near  the  entrance  to  have  beenthe  invention  of  Cimon  of  Ckocs. 

of  the  shaft,  and  among  these  relics  was  the  who  probably  flourished  in  the  time  of  So)a 

leaden  coffin  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.    As  and  ^w  the  human  figure  in  a  varietj  of  i^ 

other  cemeteries  were  suppressed,  the  bones  tudes.'  He  first  made  muscular  articoli^oc^ 

from  them  were  removed  to  this  general  de-  indicated  the  veins,  and  gave  natoral  fwi^ 

posit  by  osder  of  the  government    The  cata-  drapery.    Pliny  uses  the  terra  cataifrapM  *<» 

•oombe  served  also  as  oonvenient  receptacles  for  denote*  an v  oblique  view  of  the  ooiutensno»tf 

those  who  perished  in  popular  commotions  or  figure,  either  in  profile  or  otherwise, 
massacres.    At  first  the  bones  were  heaped  np        OATAHOULA,  a  parish  of  LooisiaDa;  "* 

without  any  kind  of  order,  except  that  those  1,970  sq.  ro.;  pop.  7,182,  of  whom  8,6^^  ^ 

from  -each  'cemetery  were  kept  separate ;  but  slaves.    It  is  watered  by  the  Washita^  T^^ 

in  1810  a  regular  system  of  arranging  them  was  Black,  and  Littie  rivers,  several  of  ^^.^^ 

commenced,  and  the  skulls  and  l^nes  were  navigable  by  steamboats  throuoli  tbe  pan^^ 

built  up  along  the  wall.    The  principal  entrance  on  its  borders.    Near  the  Wasmta  river  tire  9t^ 

to  the  catacombs  ia  near  the  BwrrUre  ^En^tr^  fiioe  is  f>artiy  occnpied  by  hlQs.   The  «)u  » 
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some  parts  is  fertile,  and  lies  upon  a  bed  of  ezoeptions  may  haye  been  taken  to  ber  nn- 
sandstone.  The  prodnctions  in  1850  were  6,648  sympathetio  singing,  and  although  the  fact  of 
bales  of  ootton,  188,786  bnshels  of  Indian  corn,  ber  prematore  exercise  of  her  profession,  before 
and  83,065  of  potatoes.    There  are  14  chnrches  she  nad  folly  mastered  all  its  scientifio  details, 
and  1  newspaper,  and  648  children  attending  was  frequently  apparent  in  ber  execution  of 
school    The  pariah  was  organized  in  1808.  long  pieces,  there  was  only  one  opinion  as  to 
Gapit^  Harrisonburg.  the  immense  volume  and   the  inexhaustible 
OATALANI,  Anosuoa,  an  Italian  singer,  elasticity  of  her  voioe,  the  brilliancy  and  power 
bom  in  1784^  at  Sinigaf  lia  in  the  pontincal  of  which  was  never  surpassed.    She  left  to  ber 
states,  died  in   Paris,  June  12,   1849.     Her  children  a  fortune  of  $1,600,000. 
father  worked  during  the  day  in  the   shop  CATALEPSY  (Gr.  xaraX}7^cr,   seizure),    a 
of  a  jeweller,    and  in   the  evening  plaved  non-febrile  affection,  occurring  in  paroxysms, 
the  horn  in  the  theatre.     Angelica,  when  and  characterized  by  a  sudden  deprivation  of 
only  7  years  old,  attracted  general  attention  intelligence,  sensation,  and  voluntary  motion, 
by  the  remarkable  power  and  purity  of  her  The  disease  is  so  seldom  met  with  that  some 
voice.    People  went  in  such  numbers  to  the  well-known  writers  have  doubted  its  existencOi 
convent  of  St  Lucia,  near  Rome,  where  she  and  have  attributed  tiie  recorded  cases  to  im- 
received  her  education,  to  bear  her,  that  the  posture.  Bourdin  (TraiU  de  2a  6ato^«i«,  Paris, 
police  had  to  check  the  pressure  of  the  crowd.  1841),  who  collected   all   the  recorded  facts 
Angelica,  however,  continued  to  sing,  and  on  within  his  reach,  was  able  to  unite  but  88  well- 
leaving  the  convent  in  1798  she  passed  through  characterized  observations.   The  attadc  is  often 
a  course  of  scientifio  musical  studies.    Toward  preceded  by  headache,  confhsion  of  mind,  loss 
1800,  while  her  artistic  culture  was  still  rather  of  memory,  &c. ;  more  commonly,  however, 
incomplete^  a  theatrical  manager  in  Venice  pre-  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  noticed.    During 
vailed  upon  her  to  appear  as  Lodoisca,  in  liay-  the  paroxysm  the  patient  retains  the  position 
er^s  opera  of  that  name,  and  she  was  successfuL  and  expression  of  oountenanoe  he  had  at  the 
For  a  year  she  continued  to  sing  at  Venice,  and  moment  of  the  seizure ;  the  face  is  commonly 
then,  after  making  a  tour  through  the  different  p<de,  sometimes  slightiy  flushed ;  the  pupils  are 
towns  of  Italy,  she  performed  at  the  Italian  dilated;  but  contract  on  exposure  to  a  strong 
opera  of  Lisbon.  Afterward  she  went  to  Madrid,  light;  the  limbs  can  be  moved  with  the  exer- 
where  the  receipts  of  her  first  concert  amounted  tion  of  a  littie  force,  and  retain  the  new  position 
to  $11,000.    Subsequentiy  she  went  to  Paris,  which  may  be  given  them ;  if  the  patient  is 
where  for  2  concerts  at  St  Oloud  Napoleon  standing  and  is  pushed,  he  makes  no  effort  to 
paid  her  $900,  beside  a  pension  of  $210,  and  save  himself;  if  placed  in  a  painful  and  con- 
gave  her  the  free   use  of  the   opera  house  strained  attitude,  it  is  retained  during  the  par- 
for  2  concerts,  of  which  the  receipts  amount-  oxysm.     The  unvarying,  motionless   attitude 
ed  to  $9,000.    In  London  she  received  $18,000  and  fixed  expression  give  a  strange  and  corpse- 
for  the  first,  and   $17,000  for  each  of  the  like  look  to  the  sufferer.    The  duration  of  the 
following  7  seasons,  beside  2  benefits  which  attack  is  variable ;  sometimes  it  lasts  but  a  few 
yielded  $11,000,^  and  permission  to  perform  minutes,  sometimes  12  or  14  hours ;  cases  are 
in    the  provinces.    For  some  time  she  was  recorded  in  which  it  has  been  prolonged  to  20 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  Paris  or  even  80  days.    Many  cases  occur  in  which 
opera  in  cooperation  with  her  husband,  M.  the  attack  is  less  characteristically  marked,  or 
Valabrdgne,  formerly  a  captain  in  the  French  in  which  a  portion  only  of  the  symptoms  is  pres- 
ormy.     In  this  enterprise  she  was  not  sue-  ent.    Although  deprived  of  speech  and  volun- 
cessfol.    Her  dear,  powerful  voice  electrified  tary  motion,  tiie  patient  is  more  or  less  conscious 
the  English,  especi^y  in  ''  God  save  the  King  ;'^  of  what  is  passing  around  him.    In  Duncan's 
bat  ber  influence  over  continental  audiences  '*  Medical  Commentaries,"  a  case  is  related  of  a 
was  not  so  great.    In  8  years  she  cleared  about  woman  who  in  this  state  of  partial  catalepsy 
$400,000.    She  sang  in  Germany,  Denmark,  was  taken  for  dead,  and  who  was  perfectiy  con- 
Sweden,    Poland,  and  Russia,  returning  also  scions  of  what  was  occurring  around  her,  while 
occasionally  to  her  native  country,  and  after-  her  body  was  being  laid  out  and  prepared  for 
ward  again  made  her   appearance  iii  Paris,  interment.    In  ecstasy,  a  disease  allied  to  cata- 
t>nt    without    meeting   with    great    success,  lepsy,  and   which   by  imperceptible   degrees 
[a    1830  she  withdrew  from  the  stage,  and  passes  into  it,  the  patient  is  insensible  to  every 
levoted  herself  at  Florence  to  the  education  thing  about  him,  while  the  mind  is  absorbed  in 
>f  her  8  children,  and  at  the  same  time  estab-  some  one  object  or  train  of  ideas;  the  musdea 
islied    a    firee   singing   school   for   girls,  on  are  either  relaxed  or  in  a  state  of  almost  tetanic 
x>ndition  that  they  should  adopt,  in  addition  rigidity,  while  the  patient  speaks  and  sings,  per- 
o  their  own  name,  that  of  Oatalani.    In  June,  haps  with  greater  readiness  and  ease  than  in 
649,  daring  the  revolution  in  Tuscany,  she  his  natural  condition.    This  condition  is   fr^ 
rent  to  Paris  with  her  daughters,  but  almost  quentiy  occasioned  in  nervous  and  hysterical 
mmediately  after  her  arrival  she  fell  a  victim  persons  \>j  religious  excitement,  and  is  often 
o  the  cholera.  Her  favorite  airs  in  concert  were  produced  m  a  similar  class  of  persons  by  animal 
^  Itacida  CampagnOf  '*  the  English  anthem,*'  magnetism.    It  is  one  much  more  commonlv 
nd  the  violin  vanations  of  Bode.   Whatever  assumed  by  impostors  than  true  catalepsy.  Both 
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oatalep^  and  eostasj  seem  to  be  dosety  allied  biographical  interest;  but  wben  vnoged  ^ 
to  hysteria;  thej  oocnr  for  the  most  part  in  tematicallj  by  the  natural  order  of  tiM  topki 
yomig  females  of  nervous  habit,  and  both  the  treated,  it  has  a  scientifio  interest  propottioDite 
one  and  the  other  often  oonunence  or  terminate  to  the  completeneea  of  the  Ubra^  estakgiud 
in  it;  occaaonally,  however,  as  is  likewise  the  In  joining  to  the  dasnfication  bysabjMtau 
case  with  some  of  the  more  ordinary  manifesta-  alpbabetioBl  table  of  authon,  and  another  ac- 
tions of  hysteria,  they  have  their  origin  in  phabetical  table  of  the  titles  of  aoonyisoii 
serions  disease  of  the  brain.  The  age  and  hia-  works,  the  chief  advantages  of  aU  the  methods 
tory  of  the  patient  will  help  the  intelligent  are  combined,  and  the  catalogoe  attains  t^ 
physician  to  discriminate  sach  cases.  Some  highest  degree  of  utility.  A  catalogue  mtjeidxr 
strong  moral  excitement  is  generally  the  imme-  copy  the  arrangement  c^  a  hbrary,  or  adopt  t 
diate  cause  of  the  disease,  but  when  it  is  already  different  order.  One  of  the  metbodi  p 
formed,  or  when  the  predisposition  to  it  is  very  posed  for  cataloguing  the  library  of  the  BrHib 
strong,  a  most  trifling  cause— a  sudden  noise^  museum  was  to  make  the  ct^ogue  waA 
the  surprise  of  an  unexpected  visit,  &c. — ^may  of  a  list  of  title  pages  put  together  irit^ 
induce  a  paroxysm.  In  itself  the  disease  is  out  any  order,  but  accompanied  by  2  alphir 
never  fiital,  and  morbid  anatomy  throws  no  helical  indexes,  one  of  snljeoti^  and  tbe 
light  upon  it.  In  regard  to  the  treatment,  in  other  of  authors.  The  oldest  attempt  ts 
the  interval  between  the  paroxysms  means  form  a  nniveraal  oatal(wue  was  the  B3ii»ik» 
should  be  employed  to  improve  the  general  Uhifienalu  of  Conrad  Gesner,  publisbe^  i 
health  and  give  tone  to  the  nervous  system.  Zurich  in  1645-*i8,  which  contained  the  thlfi 
During  the  paroxysm  the  feet  mav  be  im-  of  all  tibe  books  then  known  in  Hebrew,  Gni 
mersed  in  a  mustard  foot  bath  and  cold  applies*  and  Latin,  with  frequent  summarks  of  tlie? 
tions  made  to  the  head  ;  of  these,  where  it  can  contents,  pndgmenta  upon  their  merit,  a^ 
be  borne,  the  cold  douche  is  the  most  effectual,  even  specunens  of  their  style.— Variou  £n> 
CATALOGUE  (Gr.  jearaXoyor,  from  «ara-  sionsof  literature  have  been  propoeed  as  a  bes 
Xcyo),  to  enumerated  a  list  or  serial  registry  of  for  the  classificatloii  of  books.  The  kvii^ 
a  coUection  of  similar  objects,  as  book^  pdnt-  French  librarian,  Nand6.  in  a  catalogoe  ^M 
ings,  medals,  plants,  Shells,  or  minerals.  The  in  1648,  established  12  departments:  tbeobg. 
term  is  most  fraquently  applied  to  books,  signi-  bibliogniphy,  chronology,  geogranby,  bi^. 
fying  an  enumeration  of  the  volumes  contained  biography,  the  military  art^  dvu  kw,  casa 
in  a  library,  disposed  in  a  certain  order.  The  law,  philosophy,  politics,  and  litentore.  ^ 
arrangement  may  be  in  the  alphabetical  order  1678,  Gamier,  the  librarian  of  the  ooQcfe  a 
of  the  titles  of  books,  in  the  alphabetical  order  Louis  XIY..  reduced  these  principal  dirisfloi 
of  the  names  of  authors,  or  in  a  systematic  or-  to  4:  theology,  philosophy,  history,  and  €•• 
der  according  to  the  subjects  treated  in  the  nomy  or  jurisprudence.  j£arlyinthel8tlie» 
works.  Of  alphabetical  catalogues  there  are  2  tnry  the  bibliographer  Martin  adopted  the « 
especially  remarkable  for  the  results  of  erudi-  departments  of  uieology,juriq>mdeoo6^tbe9^ 
tion  which  they  contain,  that  of  the  Bodleian  and  sciences,  belles-lettires,  and  hirtoiy.  wliie 
librarv  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  that  of  have  mnce  been  usoally  observed  in  toe  o^ 
the  library  which  Cardinal  Casanate  bequeath-  fdogues  and  bibliograplucal  systems  of  Fnact 
ed,  in  1*^70,  to  the  Dominicans  of  the  Mmerva  Haym,  in  his  Biblwtkeea  ItaHanOi  jwblisbedfi 
at  Rome.  The  former,  which  has  been  several  London  in  1726,  made  4  great  diirinoitf:  s»' 
times  republished  and  enlarged,  abounds  in  tory,  poetry,  prose,  and  the  arts  and  >^eflM^ 
references  to  the  various  editions  of  old  an-  The  leamea  Morelli,  in  his  catalogoe  of  tH 
thors.  The  latter  mentions  the  birth,  oounixy,  Hbrary  of  St  Mark  of  Venice,  made  more  ttc 
and  death  of  the  authors,  gives  references  to  20  departments.  Casiri,  in  hia  cataloeM  £• 
sources  of  information  concerning  them,  and  the  .wibic  MSS.  contained  in  the  £*^ 
indicates  those  works  which  form  part  of  great  distributes  them  in  the  following  order,  ^^ 
collections.    Four  volumes  of  Uus  catalogue,  is  similar  to  that  adopted  for  the  printed  booo 


upon  so  vast  a  plan  that  it  has  not  been  oom-  dence,  theology,  geography,  and  ^^^^^'T^ 

pteted.     The  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  many  followed  for  a  long  time  the  pt'i^ 

British  museum,  now  in  process  of  preparation,  bibliographical  arrangement  of  FabridlI^  ]|^ 

is  arranged  alphabetically,  and  the  letter  A  pubMied  a  catalogue,  in  6  vdnmes,  io  17^" 

alone  embraces  16  volumes.    Ordinarily,  an  al-  This  work  contains  notices  conoeraifigio^'^ 

phabetical  catalogue  is  only  an  index  to  a  editors,  and  conunentators,  refereaoes  to  titf^ 

library ;    but   a   catalogue   arranged   in  the  lations,  criticisms,  or  apologiea,  sod  reotfi^ 

order  of  the  contents  of  books,  has  the  addi-  concerning  the  contents,  and  coneenuog  tf  <^ 

tional  advantage  of  showing  the  amount  of  ymous  or  doubtful  aatibors;  but  then  tfi^^ 

literary  labor  which  has  been  done  in  the  dif-  regdarity  in  the  dispontion  of  the  rich  ^^^jz 

ferent  departments  of  learning  and  taste.  When  which  the  work  supplies.    Frobablf  »»  ib» 

arranged  alphabetically  by  the  order  of  the  methodical  and  detailed  bibliogn^hi^^^ 

authors,  a  catalogue  may  have  something  of  a  that  has  ever  been  attempted  Is  dislcf&m^ 
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Ubrarian  of  the  tmivenily  of  Jena,  contained  in  dramaUque  of  Boleinne,  Paris,  1848.  ^  $eq. ; 
bis** General  Repertory  of  Literature,'' vhich  and  to  oriental  literature,  the  catalogues  of 
appeared  in  1790.    In  this  scheme  there  are  16  the  libraries  of  Langlds,  Faria,  1825,  and  of 
iM^Ung  diviMons:  general  literature,  philology,  Silvestre  de  Sacj,  8  vols.,  Paris,  1842-^45.   The 
theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  philosophy,  '^  Construction  of  Catalogues  of  Libraries,''  by 
pedagogy,  science  of  state,  science  of  war,  C.  C.  Jewett,  the  second  edition  of  which  was 
Knowledg^  of  nature^  knowledge  of  the  arts  published  at  Washington  in  1858,  contains  many 
and  trades,  mathematics,  geography  and  his-  valuable  rules  and  suggestions, 
toiy,  the  fine  arts,  literary  history,  and  miscel-  CATALONIA  (Sp.  Oataluha\  an  ancient  di- 
lanea.    Denis,  an  officer  in  the  imperial  library  vision  of  Spain,  lying  between  lat  40^  80'  and 
of  Vienna,  in  an  ^*  Introduction  to  the  Knowt-  4&^  51'  N.,  and  long.  O""  15'  and  8"*  21'  E.  Area 
edge  of  Books,"  the  2d  edition  of  which  ap-  12,180  so.  m.    Pop.  1,250,000.    It  is  bound- 
peared  in  1796,  explains  a  bibliographic&l  sy^  ed   on  the  N.  by   the  Fyr6n^  E.  ^  the 
tern  which,  according  to  him,  would  form  a  Mediterranean,    8.  by  Valencia,  and  W.  by 
complete  enpyclop»dia.    It  is  composed  of  7  Ara^n.     Catalonia  is   now  divided  into  4 
principal  parts:  theology,  Jcmsprudence,  pM-  provinces,  viz. :   Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Lerida, 
losophy,  medicine,  mathematics,  MBtory,  and  and  G^erona.    The  face  of  the  country  is  much 
philolo^.     In  England  the  attempt  has  often  broken  by  spurs  of  the  Pyr6n6es.     Some  of 
been  made  to  adopt  in  cataloguing  the  genealogi-  these  mountsin  ranges  diverge  toward  the  Medi- 
cal tree  of  human  knowledge  funiishM  by  Lend  terranean;  others,  of  whidi  the  chief  is  the 
Bacon.  Tet  experience  has  proved  tibat  there  is  a  Sierra  de  la  liena,  pursue  a  S.  W.  direction  to 
striking  di£ference  between  the  classification  of  the  Ebro,  and  form  a  water-shed  in  which  26 
the  branches  of  learning,  and  that  of  the  books  rivers  have  their  rise,  and  flow  either  westward 
in  which  learning  is  contained.    Books  are  so  to  the  Ebro,  or  eastward  to  the  sea.    The  prin- 
much  more  various  and  manifold  than  the  hu-  dpal  of  these  streams  are  the  Segre,  a  tributaiy 
man  faculties,  that  a  valuable  bibliographical  of  the  Ebro,  the  Noguera  Pallu^  and  Nogue- 
system  must  always  be  the  fruit  of  experience  raBivagorauEo,  tributaries  of  the  Se^re,  thelio- 
nther  than  a  product  of  senius.    All  Hie  at-  bregat,  Francoli,  Tordera,  Ter,  Flavia,  and  oth- 
tempts  that  have  been  maae  to  establish  bibli-  ers.    None  of  these  are  navigable  to  any  great 
(graphical  divisions  upon  metaphysical  princi-  extent.    The  general  grade  of  the  country  is  a 
pies  have  been  fruitless.    Conyers  Miodleton  descent  from  we  mountain  altitudes  oi  tiie  Py- 
in  1728  published   a  method  for  arranging  r6n6es  to  the  plateaus  of  upper  Catalonia,  and 
the   library  of  Cambridge,  which,    although  thenceto  the  plains  which  sxirt  the  Mediterra- 
it  recognizes  9  departments  instead  of  5,  has  nean.    Most  of  the  inland  mountains  are  of 
a    dose    affinity    with    the    method    preva*  granitio  formation,  those  near  the  coast  are 
lont  in  France.     The  catalogues  which  have  limestone.    Traces  of  volcanic  origin  are  found 
since  been  published  by  the  best  Engli^  libra-  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Barcelona.    Val- 
rians  are  usually  divided  into  6  classes :  miscel-  leys  of  remarkable  fertility  intersect  the  moun- 
laneous  literature ;  theology  and  ecclesiastical  tains.    Such  are  the  plateau  of  IJrgel,  and  the 
history;  laws  and  jurisprudence;  medicine,  sur-  valleys   of  Cerdagne,  Tarragona,  Valler,  La 
gery,  physiology,  and  cnemistry;  works  in  He-  Selva,    Igualada,    Cervera,    Ampurdan,    and 
brew.  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  &c. ;  and  ednca-  Lerida.    About  i  the  surfoce  of  the  province 
tionai  works. — ^Among  catalogues  remarkable  is  susceptible  of  cultivation,  the  rest  consisting 
for  the  laroe  number  of  books  which  they  men-  of  rocks,  barrens,  and  woodlands.    Forests  of 
tion  are  the  Bibliotheea  Thottiana^  12  vols.,  beech,  pine,  elm,  oak,  and  cork  are  found  in  the 
Copenhagen,   1789-95 ;    Catalogue   du  Duo  mountainous  districts.  Minerals  abound.  Iron. 
de  la  VaUiire^  9  vols.,  Paris,  1788-^88;  and  copper,  lead,  and  manganese  are  found.    Coal 
the   bibliotheea  Eebenana,  9  vols.,  London,  is  met  with  in  quantity,  but  it  has  been  turned 
1834-^36.    The  Catalogue  JBiblioihMB  SarUU  to  little  acoount.    Of  alunL  nitre,  and  rock  salt, 
aruBj  by  Maittaire,  5  vols.,  London,  1748-45,  the  supplies  are  inexhaustible.    At  Cardona  is 
the   "  Catalogue  of  the   Koxburgh  library,"  a  mound  of  pure  salt,  500  feet  in  height  and 
Liondon,   1812,  Clement^s   BibliotMpie  eurir  8  miles  in  circumference.    Other  geological 
etue^  9  vols.,  Gdttingen  et  Leipsic,  1750-^60,  peculiarities  are  observable.    Near  Clot,  55  m. 
and  Pibdin's  Bibliotheea  Speneeriaiuij  4  vols.,  N.  firom  Barcelona,  is  a  remarkable  district  of 
Xondon,    1814-'15,    are    especially    valuable  extinct  volcanoes.    Montserrat  is  a  sin^e  and 
for   their  mention  of  rare  and  costly  books  precipitous  mountain,  composed  of  a  number 
and    old  editions.    Important  with  reference  of  conical  hiUs  heaped  in  confhsion  one  over 
to    Hangarian   history  is   the   catalogue    of  another,  and  broken  into  fimtastic  shapes  of 
the   library  of  Count  8z6ch6nyi,  Oedenburg,  parti-colored  Umestone.    A  Benedictine  mon* 
1791 ;  to  classical  literature,  that  of  Count  Be-  astery  is  perched  on  the  deft  of  a  hilL    Min- 
wiczki,  Berlin.  1794;  to  Italian  literature,  those  eral  and  hot  springs  are  found  in  various  dis- 
of  Capponi,  Rome^  1747,  of  Ginguen6,  Paris,  tricts,  as  are  orvstala,  ametliysts,  topaz,  jasper, 
1817,  and  of  libri,  Paris,  1847;  to  the  fugitive  and  marbles.    The  climate  of  Catalonia  varies 
writings  during  the  period  of  the  French  rev«  with  the  altitude  of  the  regjion,  but  is  in  sen- 
olntion,  that  of  Pixer^court,  Paris,  1888 ;  to  eral  temperate,  the  heat  being  moderated  by 
P^^nch   dramatic  literature,  the  BibUothijt*^  sea  or  mountain  breezes.    The  country  is  con- 
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ridered  healthy,  the  interior  more  so  thaa  the  which  han^  till  the  next  spring.  In  its  nibinl 

ooast    Although  the  orange,  lemon,  almond,  locality,  this  tree  freqaenUy  exceeds  60  feet  ic 

oUve,  and  ^  grow  on  the  plains,  they  are  height,  with  a  trunk  from  18  to  24  inches  b 

produced  in  less   abundance   than   in  other  dumieter;  but  in  Massachusetts  it  dwindles  to  a 

districts  of  Bpain,  but  orchard  fruits  ripen  mere  shrub,  and  is  often  killed  by  the  frosL  h 

in  perfection.    The  vine  is  ezoeedin^y  pro-  is  cultivated  in  gardens  in  England,  and  o: 

ductive,  and  wine  is  the  staple  export    Ag-  the  continent  of  Europe.    One  of  4e  oldest 

riculture  is  further  advanced  in  Oatalonia  than  and  largest  catalpas  in  England  is  in  Grej  $ 

in  any  other  part  of  Spain.    This  is  partly  Inn  garaens,andis  sdd  to  have  been  placted 

owing  to  the  industrious  character  of  the  peo-  there  by  Lord  Bacon.    In  parts  of  Italy  and  in 

pie,  parti V  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  m  a  the  south  of  France,  the  catalpa  ia  planted  is  i 

considerable  measure  to  the  more  equitable  wayside  tree,  and  along  the  avennea  to  cou* 

tenure  of  land  which  prevails  in  the  locality,  try  villas.     It  may  be  propagated  either  h 

All  kinds  of  grain  are  cultivated  and  consumed  seeds  or  from  cuttings  of  the  root   It  nsoiEr 

at  home,  leaving  no  surplus  for  export    The  reaches  the  height  of  20  feet  in  10  jean,  {o>;c 

soil  is  usually  a  fight  loam,  easily  worked  by  a  after  whidi  it  begins  to  blossom.   The  vdx 

pair  of  cattle.    Irrigation  being  necessaiy  to  is  light,  of  a  very  fine  texture,  aosceptiUeof  i 

make  it  productive,  it  is  found  profitable  to  brilliant  polish,  and  often  used  in  cabinet-mi^- 

m>w  wine  and  oil  in  preference  to  breadstufiTs.  Ing. 
flax,  hemp,  dye-stuffs,  honey,  and  wax  are       OATALYSIS,  Oatalttisic,  Oatuttic  i- 

S reduced  in  considerable  quantity.  Bilk  grow-  tion  (Gr.  xora,  froxn,  and  Xu«,  to  loose).  ^EHks 
ig  is  but  little  attended  to,  and  the  raising  of  chemical  decomposition  is  brought  aboatini:? 
wool  and  cattle  is  of  comparatively  small  ex-  compound,  and  its  ingredients  are  made  to  ex- 
tent Since  the  liberation  of  the  South  Amer-  ter  into  new  combinations  in  oonse^oenoeof  tk 
ican  provinces  from  their  relations  with  Spain,  introduction  of  another  body,  which  doet^ 
the  trade  of  Oatalonia  has  greatly  fallen  o£  itself  form  a  part  of  any  of  these  combination 
The  shoe  trade,  calico  weaving,  and  ship  build-  nor  lose  either  of  its  constituents,  bnt  tc\ii 
ing,  which  were  formerly  important  branches  some  manner  not  understood,  apparently  ^ 
of  industry,  have  almost  ceased  to  exist  Ac-  its  mere  presence  or  contact  to  excite  ^ 
tivity,  however,  continues  in  the  fabrication  chemical  action,  the  force  is  called  bj  Bersdrs 
of  silks,  velvets,  ribbons,  hosiery,  linens  and  catalytic.  A  small  quantity  of  veast  thi:5  tfs 
laces,  leather,  hats,  cordage,  brandy,  together  to  cause  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  water  to  fa^ 
with  cannon  and  small  arms,  glass,  soap,  hoi-  ment,  and  form  the  new  combin&tkw^  i 
low  ware,  and 
ported  to  France, 
change  for  textiles 

fiactories  produce.  Jewelry,  codfish,  herrings,  reiuse  to  crystallize.    Debig  oblects  to  ^ 

and  other  articles  of  consumption.    Along  the  introduction  of  a  new  theoretical  force,  vl^- 

coast  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  does  not  actually  explain  the  pheaomeno!i  .y 

engaged  in  the  fisheries,  but  there  are  few  good  giving  it  a  name,  but  tends  to  satisfy  the  c^ 

harbors.     The  ports  are  Barcelona,  Mataro,  aerstanding  with  a  plausible  explan!Ui<»,  ^ 

Tarragona,  Palamos,  Ampurias,  Cadagues,  and  thus  hinder  further  research. 
Alfaques  or  San  Carlos,  at  the  mouth  of  the        CATAMARAN,  a  name  given  both  Is  *^ 

Ebro.    Railways  connect  Barcelona  with  Are-  East  and  West  Indies  to  a  kind  of  raft  qkc  so: 

nys  eta  Mataro,  and  the  northern  Catalonian  the  seashore.    Those  used  at  l£adras  cooisM 

railw^  goes  from  Barcelona  to  GranoUers.  only  8  logs  of  the  cocoa  tree  lashed  together,  tc 

OATALPA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  on  the  coast  of  South  America  tbej  are  im 

the  natural  order  hiffnontacea^  whose   gene-  from  70  to  80  feet  long,  and  from  20  to  S5fe- 

ric  characteristics  are  a  2-parted  calyx,  a  bell-  wide.     They  are  particularlv  serriceabk  a 

shaped,  swelling  corolla,  5  stamens^  2  of  which  crossing  heavy  sur£i  near  a  shallow  and  sbei^«£^ 

only  are  fertile,  a  long,  slender,  cylindrical  shore.--Oatamaran  was  also  the  name  ^^^ 

pod,  and  broadly  winged  seeds.    There  are  8  the  fiat-bottomed  boats  with  which  the  FreacL 

species,  all  of  them  trees,  with  simple  leaves  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  oenm?* 

and  panicled,  terminal  fiowers.    The  61  syri»-  meditated  the  in vadon  of  England. 
gifotia  (Loud.)  is  indigenous  in  the  southern        CATAMARCA,  a  department  of  the  c^ 

parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  cultivated  as  federation  of  La  Plata,  in  Sooth  Americi  }• 

an  ornamental  tree  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  lies  K  of  the  Andes ;   is  extremely  n^ 

northern  states.    It  is  distinguished  by  its  sil-  produces  com  and  cattie  for  home  ooD8DinpJ<)& 

ver-gray,  slightiy   furrowed  bark,  its   wide-  supplies  the  adjacent  departments  with  (»w^ 

Bpreading  head  disproportioned  in  size  to  the  and  exports  red  pepper  to  Buenos  Ajre&  ^^ 

diameter  of  its   trunk,  the  fewness   of  its  50,000;  capital,  Oatamarca.  , 

branches,  and  the  fine  pale  green  of  its  very       OATAMENIA  (Gr.  Mini,  aooordinff  to.  tct 

large  heart-shaped  leaves.    Its  showy  fiowers  /iijr,  month),  or  menses,  a  monthly  llo^ , 

are  white,  slightiy  tinged  with  violet,  and  dot-  sanguineous  fluid,  which  occurs  in  the  w^ 

ted  with  purple  and  violet  in  the  throat.    They  economy.    The  fimction  of  menstroi^  ^ 

are  succeeded  by  pods,  often  a  foot  in  length,  erally  conunencea  at  the  age  of  pQl>^i  ^ 
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tarmioateB  at  the  ''critioal  period,"  or  ''change  in  Koily,  with  wide  and  regolar  streets,  and 
of  life  ;^'  including  a  period  of  some  80  years,  nmnerons  and  splendid  pnblio  bnildings.  Its 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  45.  The  blood  of  Ticinity  to  Etna  has  introduced  the  use  of  lava 
the  catemenial  flux  is  exuded  from  the  vessels  for  various  purposes.  The  streets  are  paved 
of  the  uterus,  and  escapes  through  the  vagina :  with  it,  the  nnest  buildings  made  of  it,  and  it  is 
the  flow  generally  returns  every  28  days,  and  formed  also  into  ornamental  chimney-pieces, 
continues  from  3  to  6  days.  The  amount  dis-  tables,  and  toya — ^The  ancfent  Oatana  suffered 
charged  varies  from  4  to  8  oz.  in  most  oases,  severely  in  the  Boman  wars.  The  modem 
but  every  woman  is  a  law  unto  herself  in  this  city  has  been  several  times  nearly  destroyed  by 
respect;  as  that  which  would  be  merely  nor-  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  Etna,  but  has 
mal  in  some  women  would  be  proftise  in  been  rebuilt  each  time  with  greater  beauty  than 
others.  The  first  menstrual  flow  is  generally  before.  It  has  many  remains  of  the  Roman 
preceded  by  languor,  pains  in  the  ba^  head-  city,  among  which  are  an  amphitheatre,  a 
ache,  chilliness,.  &c,  which  usually  disappear  theatre,  and  ruins  of  baths  and  temples.  Its 
'when  the  discharge  takes  place.  The  after  oo-  principal  public  edifices  are  the  cathe^sl,  re- 
currences are  oft^  unaccompanied  in  healthy  built  since  the  earthquske  of  1693,  the  senate 
females  by  any  premonitory  or  attendant  house,  the  university  buUdinff,  frequented  by 
symptoms.  During  the  whole  of  a  woman^s  about  600  students,  and  a  vast  jJenedictiae  con- 
menstrual  life  she  is  capable  of  bearing  children,  vent.  The  city  gives  title  to  a  bishop^  has  an 
After  it  is  dosed,  she  ceases  diild-bearing. —  upper  tribunal,  and  a  board  of  trade.  The  sur- 
The  influence  of  climate  in  advancing  or  retard-  rounding  country  is  famous  for  its  excellent 
Ing  the  period  of  puberty  and  menstruation,  wine«  and  also  for  its  com.  The  annual  pro- 
has  been  shown  by  recent  observation  to  have  duction  of  wheat  is  about  400,000  qrs.,  of  which 
been  formerly  much  over-rated,  the  average  800,000  are  used  for  home  consumption,  and 
period  being  much  the  same  all  over  the  world,  the  rest  for  exportation.  The  proauction  of 
and  exceptional  cases  as  numerous  in  one  region  olive  oil  is  also  considerable ;  and  of  lemons  and 
as  another.  Mr,  Boberton  has  shown,  from  oranges  about  100,000  boxes  are  exported  an- 
Btatistical  evidence,  that  menstruation  does  not  nually.  The  other  principal  articles  of  trade 
occur  more  early  in  the  negress  than  in  the  are  almonds,  figs,  hemp,  flax,  soda,  man- 
-white  female,  and  Dr.  Yaigas  affirms  that  pre*  na,  cheese,  macaroni,  amber,  cantharide& 
cocions  menstruation  is  more  common  in  the  lava,  and  snow  from  Etna,  which  is  exported 
-white  than  in  the  colored  races.  Early  marriages  to  Malta.  Among  the  manufactures  must  be 
in  Hindostan  and  other  warm  climates,  then,  mentioned  those  of  linen  and  silk ;  the  carvings 
do  not  depend  on  natural  precocity,  but  on  the  of  amber,  lava,  marble,  and  wood,  wax  bleaoh- 
babits  and  customs  of  the  country. — ^The  uterus  eries,  and  distilleries  of  licorice  and  oil.  The 
is  congested  during  menstruation,  and  so  are  the  port  of  Catania  ranks  as  the  third  port  in  Sicily, 
ovaries  and  the  Fallopian  tubes;  the  tissues  of  the  annual  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels 
the  vagina  are  relaxed,  and  the  o$  uteri  is  amounting  collectively  to  about  2,000,  and  carry- 
aoftened  and  swollen;  these  conditions  disap-  ing  cargo  to  the  value  of  $500,000.  Next  to 
pear  when  the  flow  ceases,  and  the  parts  return  Messina,  Oatania  is  the  chief  mart  for  silk,  the 
to  their  natural  state.  During  pregnancy  and  united  exports  of  both  cities  amounting  annuaUy 
lactation,  the  menses  usually  cease,  and  they  to  about  450,000  lbs.,  beside  the  silks  retained 
may  also  be  suppressed  from  other  local  causes,  for  the  local  manufactories.  In  1848  and  1849 
Vicarious  menstruation  sometimes  t^es  place  Catania  was  disturbed  by  violent  popular  out- 
as  a  means  of  obviating  the  ill  effects  of  sup-  br^aiks,  especially  on  Apnl  6  of  the  latter  year, 
pressed  menstruation,  by  substituting  a  similar  when  the  Neapolitans  expelled  the  SicUians 
discharge  from  some  other  part     It  occurs  from  the  city. 

from  the  gums,  the  nostrils,  the  lungs,  the  CATANZABO,  a  town  of  Naples,  capital  of 

stomach,  or  even  from  the  eyes,  and  other  parts  the  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  situated  on  a 

of  the  body.  mountain  near  the  gulf  of  Squillaoe,  80  m.  8.  S.  £. 

CATAMOUNT.    See  CotTOAS.  fit>m  Cosenza;  pop.  12,000.  It  suffered  severely 

CATANDUANES,  an  island  of  the  Philip-  from  an  earthquake  in  1783,  which  overthrew 

pine  group,  S.  £.  of  Luzon,  lat  18^  47'  N.,  some  of  the  principal  bnildings.    It  still  has, 

loE^.  124°  lO'  E.,  is  86  m.  long  from  N.  to  8.,  however,  a  cathedral  several  churches  and  con* 

and  averages  19  m.  wide.    The  inhabitants  are  vents,  a  castle,  a  royal  academy  of  sciences,  and 

an  industrious  race,  and  live  by  agriculture,  fish-  numerous  schools  and  cluuitable  institutions. 

ing^  and^  the  construction  of  a  light  species  of  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle,  com. 

boat  which  they  sell  to  the  adjacent  islanders,  and  wine,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  silk  and 

CATANIA  ^anc.  Catana)^  a  seaport  dty  of  velvet.     The  women  are  reputed  the  hand- 

Sicily,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  somest  in  Calabria. 

name,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  CATAPHRACT  (Gr.  jcanK^paxror,  mailed), 

on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Catania,  which  is  an  in  ancient  military  art,  a  horseman  in  complete 

inletof  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  armor.     The  cataphracti  were   heavy-armed 

Etna.     Area  of  the  province.  1,761  sq.  m.  cavidry,  the  horses  of  which  were  also  covered 

Pop.  in  1856,  411,832;  pop.  of  the  city  about  with  defensive  armor,  with  scales  or  pUtes  of 

60,000.    It  is  esteemed  the  handsomest  dty  metaL 
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CATAPLASM  (Gr.  «irairXa<r^ia,  from  mra-  in  n^B  vbich  dowlj  converge  to  tiie  entn; 

irXacro-w,  to  spread  over,  to  plaster),  a  poQltioe,  the  color  Taries  from  pearly  white  to  imber 

or  soft  sabstanoe  a(>plied  ezteroally  to  some  part  yellow.    The  oi^olar  catanot^  wtdoh  Vetpen 

of  the  body,  either  to  repress  inflammation  and  considera  more  common  than  the  lentkolii; 

allay  pain,  or  to  promote  inflammation  or  its  offen  a  great  yariety  of  odors  and  straik%  aai 

consequences,  and  lessen  the  pain  attending  it.  may  ocoapv  either  the  anterior  or  poMor 

For  the  former  purpose  it  is  applied  cold,  and  soi&oe,  or  bodi.    In  the  last  fonn  of  cttsiett 

often  contains  a  preparation  of  lead  to  increase  both  tb»  lens  and  its  capeole  are  mTolTed,  irifli 

its  astringent  and  refHgerating  power;  for  the  the  yarieties  common  to  both.   'Die  phjM 

latter,  it  18  used  at  different  degrees  of  tempera-  rign  of  cataract  is  a  more  or  less  tiwdM 

tore.    When  intended  to  hasten  the  progress  of  appearance  behind  Uie  piq;rfl,  of  a  yeDoiiik 

inflammation  and  lead  to  suppuration,  poultices  color,  deepest  in  the  centre,  ai^  beooimog  mm 

should  be  of  as  high  a  temperature  as  the  part  distinct  as  the  disease  processes ;  the  nduori 

will  bear;  but  of  a  lower  temperature  wnen  sign  is  a  gradual  dimumtion  of  Tiskxn,  Boonh 

used  as  mere  emollients.    Cotton- wool,  steeped  panied  by  the  sensation  as  if  a  doud,  spedn, 

in  water,  and  bound  to  the  part  with  a  light  spiders*  webS|  or  snow-flakes,  were  psaif 

bandage,  is  a  very  simple  and  effident  applicar  before  the  eyes ;  objects  are  seen  best  m  e» 

tion,  in  most  cases  where  a  cold  poultice  is  re-  tain  positions  of  the  head,  as  when  tmed  oe 

quired  to  allay  pain,  and  repress  mflammation.  one  side,  and  during  the  eyenuig  or  in  thi 

OATAPULT  (Gr.  lam^  against,  and  iraXXv,  shade  when  the  dilated  iris  permits  morefi^ 

to  hurl),  an  ancient  military  engine  for  throwing  to  enter  the  pupil ;  on  looking  at  a  candle  tbe 

stones,  dittts,  and  other  missUes.  inyented  in  flame  appears  surrounded  by  a  thick  fari^ 

Syracuse,  in  the  reign  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  haze.   The  progress  of  tbe  disease  is  yei7fll0r, 

It  acted  upon  the  prindple  of  the  bow,  and  generally  unaccompanied  by  feyer,  pain,  or  uf 

oonmdted  of  wood    frame-work,    a  part  cf  disturbance  of  the  general  health.    It  is  ts? 

whidi  was  elastic^  and  fhmished  with  tense  rare  for  a  person  to  be  unable  to  distiogiQA 

cords  of  hair  or  muscle.    Oatapults  were  of  day  from  lugfat    H.  Sanson  has  proposed  a 

yariouB  sizes,  being  designed  dther  for  fleld-  excellent  catoptric  teat  for  the  detectioD  d 

seryice  or  bombardments.    The  largest  of  them  cataract  by  the  reflection  of  light   Wba  t 

projected  beams  6  feet  long  and  weighing  60  lighted  candle  is  hdd  before  the  eje  of  t 

lbs.  to  the  distance  of  400  paces,  and  Josephua  healthy  person,  8  images  of  itmaybeaeeo:l 

giyes  iuBtances  of  their  throwing  great  stones  erect,  moying  upward  when  the  eandle  is 

to  the  distance  of  ^  of  a  mile.    The  Bomans  moyed  upward,  produced  by  refleetiaa  frcn 

employed  800  of  them  at  the  siege  of  Jerusa-  the  cornea;  2,  also  erect,  produced  hj  rcd» 

lem.    From  the  time  of  Julius  Onsar  it  is  not  tion  from  the  anterior  aurfiioe  of  the  oryitaOiai 

distinguished  by  Latin  authors  firom  the  hal-  capsule,  and  moying  upward  with  tbe  esafle; 

Utta^  which  was  originally  used  only  for  throw-  8,  yery  small  and  inyerted^  reflected  from  t^ 

ing  masses  of  stone.  posterior  surfiiee  of  the  capsule,  moring  don* 

OATABAOT,  a  disease  of  the  eye  in  which  ward  when  the  light  is  carried  upvtfi  Is 
there  is  an  opadty  of  the  crystalline  lens  or  of  cataract  the  inyeited  image  is  from  tbe  it- 
its  capsular  inyestment  It  is  most  common  in  ginniijg  indistinot,  and  soon  disappears  eotiit^: 
old  persons,  in  whom  it  seems  to  be  the  natural  uie  deep,  erect  one  is  also  soon  rendered  » 
consequent  of  age ;  but  it  also  occurs  in  in&nts,  yisible.  dj  dilating  the  pnjnl  with  belladoett 
and  is  eyen  congenital ;  it  appears  to  be  more  this  experiment  ia  rendered  easy  and  strikiu 
frequent  in  cold  and  damp  climates  tiuin  in  Oataract  is  for  the  most  part  remediabteo^ 
warmer  regions,  and  it  ia  certainly  hereditary  by  a  suj^cal  operation ;  certain  fonn^  csai" 
in  many  instances.  Among  the  exciting  causes,  by  inflammation  of  the  capsule,  may  diis(^ 
especially  of  the  capsular  form,  are  wounds  and  with  the  exdting  cause  without  an  opentMo; 
inflammations  of  the  internal  ^e;  but  the  and  cases  are  on  record  of  the  spontaneoneni 
ordinary  cause  is  the  diminished  nutrition  of  of  lenticular  cataract  by  the  mixture  cf  t» 
the  organ  in  common  with  others  in  adyandng  capsule  and  the  escape  of  the  lens  into  the  tf- 
age.  True  cataract  may  be  either  lenticular,  terior  chamber  of  the  eye,  where  it  isgndo- 
capsular,  or  capsnlo-lenticular,  according  as  the  ally  dissolyed. — ^fVom  the  earliest  soliqBitT 
seat  of  the  opadty  is  in  the  lens  itselL  in  its  sui^geons  haye  attempted  to  destroy  calif*^ 
capsule,  or  in  both  at  the  same  time.  Uertain  by  means  of  needles  and  kniyes  of  ^to^ 
cases  of  opadly  external  to  the  crystalline  ap-  forms.  Wheneyer  the  disease  is  ^"'^^'^j^ 
paratus  haye  been  called  frilse  cataracts,  and  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  and  the  eye  in  ooff 
may  be  caused  by  the  effbdon  of  lymph,  blood,  respects  is  healthy,  and  the  patient  not  too 
or  pus,  or  by  folse  membranes;  secondary  cata-  young  or  too  old,  an  operation  may  be  ittanp^ 
racts  are  those  which  follow  the  smgical  oper-  ed  with  a  prospect  of  anoceas;  in  inftBts»  tffl 
ationsfor  the  extraction  or  depression  of  the  in  persona  under  20  yean  of  age,  both  ^yesB^ 
lens.  The  lenticular  cataract  may  yary  iii  be  operated  on  at  once;  after  the  sgeofW» 
hardness  frtmi  stony  to  gcdatinous;  its  opadty  the  chance  of  a  sucoessftd  israe  is  g<gg|*^ 
is  rardy  uniform,  being  generally  thickest  in  small.  Before  submitting  persons  to  this  open^ 
the  centre  and  thinnest  on  tiie  edaes ;  in  some  tion,  it  is  well  to  prepare  them  a  day  ^^^"'^^ 
cases  the  opadty  begins  at  the  circumference  a  mild  diet  and  a  gentle  laxatiye^  and  to  iW 
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asy  lofismmstoiy  iendtinoy  of  the  organ ;  and  2.  The  operation  for  breaking  np  the  lens,  with- 
then  to  smear  belladonna  ointment  aroond  the  oat  depressing  it^  is  very  easily  performed,  and 
orbitf  or  to  pat  a  few  drops  of  its  flaid  extract  exoites  very  little  inflammation ;  bnt  it  requires 
into  the  eye,  for  the  parpose  of  dilating  the  freqnent  repetition,  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and 
pnpU  to  its  utmost  extent.    All  operations  for  is  adapted  only  to  soft  and  especially  to  oongen- 
cataract  reduce  themselyes  to  8,  which  haye  ital  cataracts.    The  needle  is  iosertod  Just  as  in 
for  their  object  either  to  displace  the  lens,  the  methodfor  depression,  the  capsule  is  divided, 
to  break  it  up,  or  to  remove  it  from  the  eye :  and  the  lens  is  freely  broken  up  without  remov- 
1.  Operation  for  depression  of  the  lens,  or  ing  it  fit>m  its  place;  the  cataract  is  thus 
couching.   The  desoription  of  this  may  be  found  brought  into  oontact  with  the  aqueous  humor, 
even  as  fiir  back  as  uelsus;  it  has  undergone  and  is  gradually  dissolved  by  it    8.  In  tiie 
many  modifications  in  modem  times.    The  in-  operation  for  extraction,  the  cornea  is  incised 
strument  employed  is   a  fine  needle,  either  through  rather  more  than  half  its  circumference, 
slightly  carved  at  the  end  or  straight,  with  the  the  capsule  is  lacerated,  and  the  lens  is  extract-> 
pomt  spear-shaped;  Scarpa's  needle  is  slightly  ed  from  the  eye  entire;  it  is  performed  with  a 
carved  at  the  end.    When  the  needle  is  passed  triangular  knife,  with  sharp  point,  stridght  and 
throng  the  sclerotic,  as  ordinarily,  the  op-  blunt  back,^  the  edge  slanting  obliquely,  and  the 
eration  is  called  $eleroHconyxit ;  when  it  is  blade  growing  wider  and  thicker  as  it  approaches 
passed  through  the  cornea,  heratanyxi»,    Dif*  the  handle ;  this  kind  of  knife  cuts  by  the  simple 
fierent  needles  are  preferred  by  different  opera-  motion  of  pushing,  and  fills  up  tiie  incision  as  it 
tors;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stethoscope,  makes  it,  uiereby  jMeventing  the  escape  of  the 
that  ioatrement  is  the  best  which  the  surgeon  aqueous  humor.    The  cornea  may  be  cut  on  its 
is  aociutomed  to.  In  icUroticcnyxU  the  needle,  inferior  or  superior  half,  or  obliquely  on  its  ex- 
held  like  a  pen,  is  passed  through  the  sclerotica  temal  and  lower  portion,  each  of  which  has  its 
perpendicularly  to  its  surflEuse.  a  line  or  two  special  advocates.  When  the  lower  half  is  cut,  the 
from  the  comes  and  a  littie  below  its  trans*  knife,  with  its  edge  downward  and  forward,  is 
verse  diameter ;  the  concavity  of  the  instru*  passed  into  the  external  nde  of  the  cornea,  per« 
ment  is  turned  down,  in  oraer  to   separate  pendlfitilar  to  its  axis,  a  little  above  its  tran»- 
rather  than  to  divide  the  fibres  of  the  mem-  verse  diameter,  and  about  a  line  from  the  sole- 
brane ;  when  the  needle  is  fairly  in,  its  con-  rotic ;  passing  in  front  of  the  iris,  the  point  is 
cavity  is  turned  backward,  so  that  it  may  pass  made  to  cut  its  way  out  on  the  inner  opposite 
tuder  and  before  the  lens  without  touching  the  surface ;  the  cutting  of  this  fiap  constitutes  the 
iris  or  the  capsule ;  when  it  has  reached  as  fax  first  period  of  the  operation,  after  which  the 
as  the  pupil,  the  capsule  is  lacerated  by  delicate  lids  are  permitted  to  be  closed  for  a  few  seconds, 
circular  movements  of  the  point;    then  the  Talking  care  in  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  oper- 
needle  is  applied  directiy  to  tne  lens,  which  is  ation  not  to  make  pressure  upon  the  globe,  the 
poshed  outward  and  backward  to  the  bottom  surgeon  raises  the  nap,  and,  by  means  of  a  prop- 
of  the  globe,  out  of  the  line  of  the  axis  of  er  needle,  lacerates  extensively  the  capsule; 
vision ;  it  is  held  there  a  short  time,  that  the  ^  at  this  time,  the  lens  does  not  of  itself  come 
cells  of  the  vitreous  humor,  into  which  it  is  forward  into  the  anterior  chamber,  gentie  and 
pushed,  may  resume  tiieir  position  around  it,  properly  directed  pressure  will  cause  it  to  come 
and  thns  prevent  its  reasoendon  in  the  line  of  out;  to  complete  the  operation,  it  is  sometimes 
thepuplL    Some  surgeons  prefer  the  operation  necessary  to  remove  also  the  pieces  of  the 
by    redination,   which    consists   in   taming  divided  capsule.    When  the  lower  half  of  the 
the  lens  backward  from  an  upright  to  a  horl-  cornea  is  opaque  or  in  a  condition  un&vorable 
zontal  position ;  and  some  always  recline  the  to  cicatrization,  or  very  small,  Wenzel,  Richter, 
lens  before  they  depress  it    In  hm^onyxiMj  and  Jilffer  reconunend  the  section  if  the  upper 
the  needle  is  passed  through  the  oomea,  about  half;  the  steps  of  the  operation  are  about  the 
•i>  of  an  inch  from  tiie  sderotic,  on  its  lower  same,  though  perhaps  more  difficult  to  execute; 
and  exterior  portion,  and  is  directed  throng  it  oflSars  the  advantages  of  presenting  less  liability 
the  dilated  pupil  to  the  lens,  whose  capsale  it  of  the  iris  being  wounded,  of  the  vitreous 
is  made  to  lacerate ;  and,  if  possible,  the  lens  htnnor  escaping,  and  of  the  lips  of  the  section 
is  depressed,  reclined,  or  broken  up.  This  meth-  being  separated  by  the  edaes  of  the  lids.    By 
od  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the  obliaue  incision,  which  is  the  favorite  in 
wonnding  the  iris,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  reach-  France,  toe  lids  could  not  possibly  interfere  with 
in^thelena,  and  is  iq>plicable  only  to  exceptional  the  apposition  of  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
cases.     After  the  operation,  the  eye  should  be  More  care  is  required  after  extraction  than  after 
li^tly  oovered,  and  the  patient  eliould  remain  in  depression,  to  avoid  inflammation ;  after  it  is  cer- 
bed  in  a  darkened  room,  with  tiie  head  raised,  tain  that  the  patient  can  distinguish  objeets,  the 
and  be  kept  on  a  low  diet  for  a  few  days ;  after  4  eye  is  li^tiy  covered  and  the  person  confined 
or  5  days  in  ordinary  cases,  a  little  light  may  be  to  bed  in  a  dark  room,  with  the  head  but  slightiy 
gradnally  let  into  the  room,  and  at  the  end  of  elevated. — Of  these  operations,  extraction  re- 
3  weeks  the  eye  may  be  generally  left  uncovered,  moves  with  certainty  the  obstracting  lens,  is 
Theaecndentsmost  to  be  feared  are  inflammation  very  littie  painfoL  does  not  wound  the  ciliary 
of  the  iris,  choroid  coat,  and  retina,  which  vessels  ornerves,  tne  choroid,  or  the  retina;  but 
■hoold  be  troated  by  antiphlo^stic  measures,  it  may  caase  deformity  of  the  pupil  (w  the  esca|»o 
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of  the  vitreons  hnmor ;  the  edges  of  the  wound  additional  speed.   The  falLi  of  MoQtniarsDcx  m 

may  not  readily  heal,  or  may  ulcerate,  with  aremarkahle  cascade  250  feet  higb,mK)iit8iDail 

hernia  of  the  ins  or  opacity  of  the  cornea.    De-  stream  6  ql  N.  £.  of  Quebec.    Tb0  Oalikin 

pression  leaves  a  permanent  cause  of  irritation  £el11s,  among  the  Gatskill  moontunfl  ia  N«f 

in  the  eye,  and  the  lens  is  liable  to  reascend ;  the  York,  are   celebrated   for  their  pioturoBqu 

needle  perforates  the  choroid  and  retina,  and  beauty.     The  cascades  are  supplied  from  S 

may  cause  inflammation  of  the  internal  eye;  small  lakes,  the  waters  of  which,  after  tlinry, 

but  tiiere  is  no  danger  of  the  escape  of  the  pass  into  a  deep  ravine,  whose  predpitoQalttb 

vitreous  humor,  nor  of  spots  or  ulcers  of  the  are  from  1,000  to  1,600  feet  in  hei^t  (Bee 

cornea,  nor  of  hernia  of  the  iris,  nor  of  im-  Oatskill  Moustaiks.^   NumeroascucBiittin 

mediate  evacuation  of  the  globe.    Depression  met  with  in  Oaliforma,  which  are  deaciitNi  is 

is  best  in  children  and  intractable  persons;  the  article  Oaufobnia.   In  the  southern  paitof 

where  the  eyes  are  small  and  deep-seated,  the  theAmericancontinent,the&nsofTeqaeDdfflu 

cornea  flat,  or  the  comunctiva  irritated.   When  are  the  most  prominent.    They  are  formed  by 

the  cataract  is  soft  and  the  pupU  small  or  adhe-  the  descent  of^the  river  Funza  from  the  eleTHed 

rent,  extraction  is  best  in  old  persons;  in  adults  plain  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota.    The  hei^t  of 

with  a  lai^e  anterior  chamber  and  the  eyes  the  falls  is  674  feet,  and  the  colimui  of  TipiK 

sound ;  and  when  the  cataract  is  hard  or  mem-  that  rises  from  them  is  visible  at  the  diaUDoe(i 

branous.    Convex  spectacles  are  necessary,  un-  17  miles.    (See  Bogota.)  .Ajnongthewsterfiili 

der  proper  restrictions,  to  supply  the  place  of  ofEurope,  that  at  Trolhsstta,  in  Sweden,  is  aoted 

the  extracted  crystalline  lens.  as  the  highest  for  the  body  ox  water.  In  Seotliad 

OATABAGT,  the  sudden  fall  of  a  large  body  they  occur  frequently,  though  usually  of  bel 

of  water  over  a  precipice.    The  term  cascade  size,  and  dependent  for  tiieir  interest  andbeaei 

is  applied  to  a  smaller  body  of  water  fedling  nponthewildnessof  thesurroundix^Bcoiefya^ 

from  a  great  height    Rapids  are  formed  by  the  the  dark  and  rocky  glens  through  whidi  thff 

impetuous  flow  of  water  down  an  inclined  phme  rush.    The  cascades  in  the  Alps  are  pe^ 

and  over  rocks.    The  American  rivers  furnish  among  the  highest  in  the  world.    ThenKXtO' 

sublime  waterfaUs,  especially  those  formed  by  markable  are  the  Evanson,  which  has  a  deios^ 

the  currents  issuing  from  great  lakes.    The  of  upward  of  1,200  feet,  and  the  Oroo,  vti^ 

waters  of  Lake  Superior  at  its  very  outlet  form  has  a  vertical  fall  of  2,400  feet    Thecattnd^ 

the  falls  of  St  Mary  (Sault  Ste.  Marie).    A  river  or  more  properly  the  rapids,  of  the  Kile  are  ib» 

a  mile  wide  descends  in  a  rapid  current  22  feet  celebrated. 


within  i  of  a  mile.    A  body  of  water,  appar-  OATARRH,    a    non-inflammatory  dlMA 

ently  as  large  as  that  which  flows  over  the  characterized  by  an  increased  secretion  of  nn- 

precipice  of  Niagara,  rashes  unceasingly  from  cus  from  the  glands  of  tiie  mucous  membraus; 

the  great  reservoir  above,  whirling  and  foaming  the  name  is  popularly  confined  to  diseaw  d 

among  the  rocks,  and  presenting  an  impassable  the  membrane  of  the  alr-passagea,  hot  itafaodd 

barrier  to  all  modes  of  navigation  except  the  be  extended  to  that  of  the  intestiaal,  uiiosTi 

frail  barks  of  the  Indian  and  French  voyageurs.  and  even  genital  mucous  membranes.  1a  ^ 

Among  the  whirlpools  and  eddies  of  these  falls  time  of  Hippocrates,  it  was  supposed  that  ^ 

the  birch  canoe  glides  like  an  arrow  past  t^e  secretion  of  catarrh  was  produced  in  the  bna. 

threatening  rocks  the  least  touch  of  which  whence  it  might  escape  by  the  ears,  eyes,  um. 

would  rend  it  in  pieces.    Its  course  is  controlled  and  descend  into  the  throat  or  along  the  s^ 

and  directed  by  the  steady  and  strong  arm  of  cord;  and  some  modern  empirics  have  pofc&ii 

the  Indian  giving  to  it  a  ^eater  speed  than  that  a  similar  idea  as  their  own.    Another  explffli- 

of  the  waters  upon  which  it  is  borne.    The  tion  was  that  a  part  of  the  ingested  \i[^ 

Halls  are  lost  below  in  the  smooth  waters  of  rising  in  vapor  to  the  brain,  was  oondemedbf 

St.  Mary^s  strait,  and  thence  these  pass  tran-  the  arch  of  the  skull,  as  in  the  top  of  aretift 

quilly  on  through  the  great  basins  of  Lakes  Hu-  and  reappeared  in  this  fluid  secretion ;  this  ti^ 

ron  and  Erie,  till  in  the  Niagara  river  they  again  a  favorite  theory  of  Galen.    It  was  not  ttotu 

rush  impetuously  down  the  rwids  which  lead  the  time  of  Van  Helmont,  and  after  bim  « 

to  the  great  cataract    This  is  the  most  famous  Schneider,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  eeonvTi 

in  the  world,  being  the  largest  body  of  water  that  tihe  fluid  of  catarrh  was  known  to  be  ^ 

precipitated  from  so  great  a  height.    The  fall  creted  by  the  glands  of  the  mucoos  meo)bnfi|- 

on  the  British  side  is  150  feet,  on  the  American  Though  a  locd  affection,  it  may  be  theitfa^ 

164  feet.    (See  Niaoaba.)  Folio  wing  the  course  of  a  constitutional  cause,  as  Sydenhssi  btf 

of  these  waters  through  Lake  Ontario,  their  maintained,  of  many  dyaanteriea^  diarrlMStt 

next  sudden  descent  is  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  similar  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrtf^ 

where  in  a  distance  of  about  9  miles  above  observed  by  him  in  the  fever  of  1675.  Ciur 

Montreal  occur  a  anccession  of  remarkable  rap-  dren  and  adults  of  tiie  lymphatic  tempertfoeot 

ids,  known  by  the  names  Ooteau  du  Lac,  the  are  most  subject  to  catarrh ;  and  it  oecnnifii^ 

Oedars,  Split  Kock,  and  the  Cascades.   Inconse-  frequently  in  cold  and  damp  seasons,  aoeo^ 

quenoe  of  the  great  depth  of  the  water,  these  panied  by  sudden  changes  of  temperatar&  i^ 

rapids  are  safely  navigated  by  steamboats  de-  m  individuals  weakens  by  ins^oBcieDt  im 

Bcending  the  river^  their  course  being  controlled,  foul  air,  and  mental  anxiety ;  it  ^l^^'^'^^ 

as  is  that  of  the  birch  canoe,  by  giving  to  them  demically.    Catarrh  is  rmif  aoGOfflpaniea  o; 
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sny  eonstitational  disturbance;  the  principal  said  to  be  the  largest  smelting  eatabliahinent  in 

symptoms  are  sneezing,  increased  secretion  of  the  United  Stat^  are  sitoated  here.    One  of 

tears  and  mucns,  and  a  snufSin^^  nasal  respira-  the  famaces  has  turned  out  in  a  single  week 

tioD,  when  it  is  in  the  head ;  m  this  form,  or  the  extraordinary  amount  of  286  tons  of  iron. 

wryta,  in  infants,  there  may  be  feverish  svmp-        OATASTROPHE  (Gr.  Karaarpottfi)^  reyola- 

tomS)  and  considerable  difficaltv  of  breathing,  tion),  the  change  or  revolation  which  takes  place 

interfering  with  the  act  of  sucking ;   in  older  in  and  terminates  a  dramatic  action.    The  an« 

children,  the  eraptiye  diseases  most  commonly  dent  drama   was  divided  into  the  protasis, 

commence  with  eoryta.    If  in  the  throat,  there  catastasis,  and  catastrophe,  or  the  introduction, 

may  be  wheeang   respiration,  huskiness   or  epitasis,  continuance,  heightening,  and  develop- 

hoarseneas  of  the  voice,  and  a  sense  of  ftdness  ment  or  conclusion.    The  plot  being  laid  in  the 

from  the  swelling  of  the  membrane.    When  preceding  parts,  and  raised  to  the  highest  degree 

the  disease  extends  to  the  lungs,  it  may  easily  of  intricacy  and  portentonsness  in  the  catastasis, 

degenerate  into  an  inflammatory  bronchitis,  or  it  became  the  most  difficult  task  for  the  dra- 

prove  dangerous  from  the  mere  accumulation  matic  poet  to  produce  properly  the  catastrophei 

of  thick  mucus ;  but  it  more  commoidy,  espe-  to  introduce  it  as  something  long  expected  and 

dally  in  old  persons,  takes  on  the  form  of  dironio  foreseen,  or  as  something  disappointing  all  ex- 

hnmehorrMsOj  with  a  very  profuse  secretion  of  pectation,  and  essentially  untrue  and  incredible. 

colorless  filthy  matter,  requiring  great  effort  To  produce  the  latter  land  of  catastrophe,  the 

for  its  expulsion.    In  like  manner  the  stomach  Greeks  sometimes  made  use  of  the  deua  ex  mar 

may  be  affected  in  old  age,  ^ving  rise  to  ehincLy  a  divine  agency  suddenly  introduced  to 

^irofthBa^  without  inflammation,  character^  cut  the  knot  which  the  poet  could  not  untie. 

ued  by  the  vomiting  of  mucous  matter  resem-  In  modern  tragedies  and  higher  comedies,  the 

bling  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  seriously  inter-  catastrophe  is  often  placed  in  the  inward  de- 

fering  with  the  digestive  process.    80,  many  yelopment  of  character,  and  is  produced  neces- 

formsof  diarrhosa  consist  essentially  in  a  catarrh  sarily,  like  the  working  out  of  a  cause,  from  a. 

of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  with  an  series  of  preceding  situations.    The  difficulty  of 

unnatural  secretion  of  the  muciparous  glands  devising  catastrophes  which  shall  be  at  the 

of  this  canaL    In  many  cases  of  catarrh  of  the  same  time  natural  and  exdtins,^  is  seen  in  tiie 

bladder,  the  urine  is  loaded  with  mucus,  and  numerous  dramas  which  abound  in  striking  sit- 

the  state  of  its  membrane  highly  irritable,  with-  nations,  but  whidi  have  neither  aesthetic  nor 

out  being  positively  inflamed.    Catarrhal  dis-  psychologic^  significance. 

eases  often  occur  epidemically,  under  the  name       CATAWBA,  a  co.  in  the  W.  central  part  of 

of   catarrhal   fevers,  in  which    thero   seems  Korth  Carolina;  area  250  sq.m.;  pop.  8,862,  of 

to  be  a  morbid  disposition  in  all  the  mucous  whom  1,569  are  slaves.  It  derives  its  name  from 

membranes  to   secrete  an  excess  of  mucus,  the  Great  Catawba  river,  which  forms  its  N. 

Beside  the  conations  already  mentioned,  the  and  £.  boundaries.    The  surface  is  diversified, 

genital  mucous  membrane  may  be  affected,  tiie  soil  fertile,  and  drained  by  the  8.  Catawba 

constituting   some  forms  of   UuMrrhcBa  and  river.    Its  productions  in  1850  wero  62,100 

hlennorrh^ ;  the  conjunctiva  may  also  be  at-  bushels  of  wheat,  65,674  of  oats,  855,185  of 

taoked,  giving  rise  to  catarrhal  ophthalmia;  Indian  com,  and  6,086  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There 

some  of  tiiese  conditions,  especially  the  last  2,  were  2  iron  founderies  and  one  tannery.    Iron 

may  become  contagious,  without  the  usual  spe-  ore  is  abundant.    This  co.  was  formed  from  the 

dfic  origin.    These  catarrhal  diseases  are  not  N.  part  of  Lincoln  in  1842.    Capital,  Newton. 

generally  dangerous;  but  they  are  apt  to  be-       CATAWBA,  or  Great  Catawba,  a  river  of 

come  chronic  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  rem-  K.  and  8.  Carolina.    It  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge, 

edy,  when  the  lungs,  stomach,  intestines,  and  in  Burke  co.  of  the  former  state,  fiows  nearly 

genito-urinary  oiigana  aro  affected,  and  espe-  £.  through  the  gold  region  of  N.  C,  makes  a 

eiflllj  when  occurring,  as  they  often  do,  in  old  bend  to  the  8.  at  the  W.  border  of  Iredell  co., 

and  debilitated  persons.    The  treatment  of  the  and  enters  8.  C.  near  the  mouth  of  the  Littie 

mild  forms  is  entirely  expectant;  in  the  chronic  Catawba,  about  15  m.  from  Torkville.^  After 

staffea,  the  prindpal  dependence  is  on  tonics  reaching  Rocky  Mount  in  this  state,  it  takes 

and  atimidants,  especially  quinine,  and  on  local  the  name  of  the  Wateree,  and  ultimately  unites 

applications  of  a  stimulating  and  alterative  with  the  Congaree  to  form  the  8antee.    The 

character  whenever  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  length  of  the  Catawba  is  about  250  m. ;  of  the 

directly  accessible.    They  form  some  of  the  Wateree,  100  m. 

moat  obstinate  cases  the  physician  has  to  man-       CATAWBA   WINE.    The  Catawba  grape 

age^  both  from  the  difficulty  of  direct  medica-  was  first  discovered  in  a  wild  condition  about 

tion,  and  from  the  age  and  weakness  of  the  1801,  near  Asheville,  Buncombe  co.,N.Cm  near 

great  mi^rity  of  persons  who  suffer  from  them,  the  head  waters  of  the  Catawba  river.    About 

C ATABAUQUA,  a  new  and  tiiriving  post  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterward  the  grape  was 

boroiu^  of  Lehi3i  co.,  Pa.,  pop.  1,500,   on  found  by  Hgior  Adlum,  in  a  g^den  of  a  Ger- 

the  kit  bank  of  the  Lehiffh  river,  8  m.  above  man  near  Washington,  Gen.  Davy,  of  Rocky 

AUeotown,  contains  a  number  of  churches,  4  or  Mount,   on   the  Catawba  river,  having  been 

5  hotels,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  a  the  supposed  original  transmitter  of   a  few 

system  of  waterworks.    The  Crane  iron  works,  plants  to  that  city  during  the  period  of  his 
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senatonliip,  some  time  previotis  to  1816.  Mijor  mostly  passes  off  with  the  carlxniie  acid  ga 

Adlnm  wrote,  before  his  death,  to  Mr.  Long-  which  is  largely  generated  in  the  first  or  Tinos 

worth,  of  Cincinnati,  who  procured  some  of  the  fermentation,  and  in  a  less  dmee  in  tlui  n^ 

Wa^ington  grapes,  and  who  was  the  first  to  end  or  gaseous  fermentation.  TbelottoffltTor 

experiment  with  them  on  a  large  scale :  ^  I  from  the  first  fermentation  cannot  b6  sroided. 

have  done  mj  country  a  greater  benefit  in  intro-  bnt  bjr  means  of  stronff  bottles  and  w#tied 

dacing  this  grape  to   public  notice,  than  I  corks,  it  can  be  sayed  in  the  second.  At  tbe 

would  have  done  If  I  nad  paid  the  national  endof  about  a  year,  the  liquid  has  become  dor, 

debt"    The  wine  produced  byMiyor  Adlum  and  a  sediment  has  been  depoated.   To  get  rid 

was  sweet  and  agreeable,  but  susar  was  added  of  this  sediment,  the  bottles  are  ulaoed  in  ndi 

to  the  must,    Mr.  Longworth,  nowever,  ab-  made  to  fit  their  necks  and  shomderB,  ifidjoiaf 

stained  from  any  admixture  of  sugar  or  epirit,  withcoiks  downward,  and  well  shaken  daihf  lor 

fio  as  to  produce   the  pure  fermented  Juice  seyeral  weeks,  which  process  works  the  »di> 

of  the  grape.     From   Cincinnati  the  grape  ment  down  against  the  cork.   The  vires  aH 

culture  has  spread  along  both  banks  or  tne  twineare  then  cut,  and  the  gas  exp!odiDg,l)knn 

Ohio  to  Pittsburg  and  Cairo,  and  in  a  southerly  it  ofll   Then  more  sugar,  for  sweetnen,  is  added. 

direction  througn  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  U>  a  new  cork  is  driven  in  and  ftstened,  and  isi 

Alabama,  and  westward  into  Missouri.    The  few  weeks  the  artide  is  ready  for  oonsomptifiL^ 

juice  of  the  grape  is  manufactured  either  into  Among  the  many  other  di^tingidshedcQltiTitiA 

still  wine  or  sparkling  wine ;  the  latter,  which  of  the  Catawba  in  Cincinnati,  must  bementkeed 

is  most  in  demand,  containing  an  addition  of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  who  baa  written  a  tiIis- 

alcohoL    The  wine  is  mostly  white,  though  ble  book  on  the  grape  cultare.    The  cost  a 

qpme  red  wine  is  made.    A  sample  of  Catawba,  a  vineyard  in  the  Ohio  valley  is  esiMd 

7  years  old,  was  proved  to  contain  from  11  to  at  $200  to  $600  per  acre.     One  man  can  Sr 

m  per  cent,  or  alcohol.     According  to  the  tend  to  6  acres,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  wift 

census  of  1850,  the  total  production  of  all  kinds  and  children  several  more  acres  can  be  addei 

of  wine  in  the  United  States  was  221,249  gal-  beside  raismg  the  necessary  food  for  the  loppr 

Ions,  showing  an  increase  of  96,615  gallons  over  of  the  family.    The  average  yield  in  Ohio  i 

the  production  of  1840.     But  this  increase,  600  gallons  of  wine  per  acre  in  ordinaiTje«^ 

great  as  it  was,  dwindles  into  insignificance  andm>m  600  to  900  gallons  infrmtfal  j«m 

when  compared  with  the  rapid  strides  which  such  as  1848  and  1868. 

the  production  has  made  within  the  last  8  years ;  CATBIRD  (mimtu  feUwt^  Yieillot),  a  M 

the  credit  of  pushing  it  to  its  utmost  extent  of  the  thrush  nunilv,  peculiar  to  North  Aotf- 

being  especially  due  to  the  population  of  Ger-  ica.    It  receives  this  name  from  its  well-fa»it 

man  burth  or  descent  in  the  west  and  north-west,  note,  which  resembles  the  mew  of  a  half-gron 

The  annual  yield  in  the  Ohio vaUey  alone  aver-  cat;  this  is  not,  however,  its  oolj  note;  i& 

ages  now  600,000  gallons,  and  in  the  whole  morning  and  evening  song  of  wild  TarbGsr 

country  it  cannot  fall  much  below  2,000,000  melody  is  worthy  of  the  musical  fiunilT  ^ 

fallons,  or,  at  90  cents  per  gallon  when  new,  which  it  belongs.    The  catbird  is  foond  frm 

elow  a  value  of  $1,800,000.    Of  the  600,000  Maine  to  Florida,  making  its  appearance  frn 

gallons  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cin-  the  south  toward  the  last  of  February,  wAh 

cinnati  in  1866,  40,000  were  made  into  spark-  the   middle   states   about  the  2d  week  a 

ling  wines,  and  the  rest  drunk  in  the  pure  and  April,  and  New  England  about  ICaj  1;  Hii 

simple  state.    The  sparkling  Catawba  of  Mr.  one  of  the  few  species  which  follow  the  ow» 

Longworth's   cellar  of  1848   was    peculiarly  of  agriculture,  being  rarely  found  (ax  from  tie 

celebrated  for  its  flavor  and  purity.    The  wine-  habitations  of  the  fieormer.     Its  general  to 

houses  of  Mr.  Longworth  in  Cincinnati  have  is  more  slender  and  graoeM  than  that  ^  ^ 

been,  for  the  last  9  years,  under  the  direction  American  robin.     Its   plumage  is  soft  aod 

of  an  accomplished  wine  chemist  from  Rheims.  blended ;  the  tail  long  and  rounded  at  the  tip; 

His  mode  of  preparation  is  thus  described :  "In  the  bill  is  black,  slightly  arched;  the  g«c«« 

the  spring  following  the  pressing  of  the  grapes,  color  of  the  upper  plumage  is  blackish  ^7  ^ 

the  wine,  which  has  meanwhile  undergone  the  skte  color,  the  head,  tail,  and  inner  webs  oft^ 

vinous  fermentation,  by  which  10  or  11  per  quills  beinff  of  a  brownish  black ;  the  d»» 

cent,  of  alcohol  is  developed,  is  mixed  with  a  and  generd  imder  plumage  of  a  deep  12^ 

small  quantity  of  sugar,  and  put  into  strong  gray,  paler  on  the  abdomen,  the  iu>a<f  ^ 

bottles,  with  the  corks  well  fastened  by  twine  coverts  being  brownish  red  ;  the  cater  tv 

and  wire.     The  sugar  accelerates  a  second  feather  is  transversely  striped  with  white J> 

fermentation,  which  always  takes  place  about  its  inner  web ;  tiie  plumage  of  the  feooale  is  a| 

this  time,  and  thus  a  strong  movement  is  pro-  somewhat  paler  tint    Length  9  Incbea^  exteu 


the  gaseous  fermentation,  and  it  renders  the    mixed  with  leaves,  weeds,  and  graaa,  lined  vsa 
drink  more   exhilarating,   more  prickling  on    dark   fibrous   roots   arranged  in  a  ^^^^Jjj 


the  tongue,  and  more  frmiy.    This  last  eflPect    manner.    The  eggs  are  from  4  to  6  to  voa^y 
results  from  this,  that  the  flavor  of  the  fruit    of  a  greeniah  blue  odor,  withoot  9^  '" 
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Ibod  ooonsta  of  berrieB  of  the  sweet-gom,  poke,  wliat  had  been  said.    It  is  probable  that  the 
and  BQiDach,  inseota,  and  froita  and  berries  of  early  oatediista  followed  no  aet  forma,  bnt  en- 
aU  kinda.    It  migrates  daring  the  night    It  is  doaT<»ed,  byeateehidng  their  hearers,  to  awaken 
yery  lively  in  its  manners,  and  will  follow  with  a  train  of  thonght,  and  then  followed  it  whither- 
impadence  for  a  considerable  distance  any  in*  soever  it  might  lead.     Bnt  when  the  doctrinal 
trader  on  its  locality,  mewing  as  it  sits  on  a  theolosy  of  the  church  became  more  strictly 
twig,  jerking  its  tail  from  aide  to  side.    It  is  defined^  catechetical  inatmction  became  more 
verv  irritable^  and  hates  especially  cats  and  dogniatlc.     These  compends  have  of  coarse 
anakesL    Its  attachment  to  its  yoong  is  very  varied  with  the  variations  of  theological  opin- 
remarkable,  and  it  will  often  feed  and  raise  the  ion  in  different  ages  or  communions.     The 
yoong  of  other  species.    J3eside  its  own  agree*  council  of  l>€ait  in  1545  drew  up  a  form  of  doo* 
able  song,  it  possesses  oonnderable  imitative  trine,  which  has  been  pretty  closely  followed 
power,  mocking  the  notes  of  other  birds  in  an  since  in  the  catechisms  of  the  Roman  OatiioUo 
uiperiectnumner;  aocordmg  to  Latham,  it  will,  church.    Bince  that  time,  although  the  forms 
when  in  a  domesticated  state,  imitate  strains  of  the  diocesan  catedusma  vary,  there  is  a 
of  instrumental  music.    Though  this  bird  is  unanimity  in  their  doctrine  not  found  in  Prot- 
generally  persecuted,  it  deserves  the  kindest  estant  churches.    The  principal  catechisms  of 
treatment  for  its  services  to  the  agriculturist  the  Christian  churches  are  the  catechism  of  the 
in  devouring  wasps,  grubs,  worms,  and  insects,  council  of  Trent,  whidi  is  a  large  and  elaborate 
which  would  have  destroyed  ten-fold  more  exposition,  intended  rather  aa  a  tiieological 
growing  fruit  than  it  ventures  to  claim  at  the  theeaurua  for  the  dergy  than  as  a  system  of 
aeaaon  of  maturity.    Its  flesh  is  good,  but  is  popular  instruction;  the  catechism  of  Luther 
rarely  used  as  an  article  of  food.  (1520) ;  of  Oalvin  (1586) ;  the  Heidelberg  cate- 
OATOH,  a  species  of  vocal  composition  of  8  ohism  (1568),  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Zorich 
or  more  parts,  written  in  the  same  def^  the  catechism  was  drawn  up  (1680)  for  the  Beform* 
performance  of  whidi  produces  a  very  wbimsi-  ed  diuroh  of  Gomany ;  the  catediism  of  the 
cal  and  hnmoroas  effect    The  2d  voice  com-  Jesuits,  drawn  up  by  Father  Oanisias  (1564); 
mences  the  1st  part  when  the  1st  voice  has  that  of  the  Sociniana,  published  at  Baoow  (1574 
commenced  the  2d  part,  and  the  8d  voice  com-  and  1608);  that  of  the  English  church,  the 
mences  the  1st  part  when  the  2d  voice  has  work  probably  of  Oranmer  (1540),  with  the  ex- 
reached  the  2d  part,  and  the  first  voice  the  8d  oeption  of  that  iNUt  which  relates  to  the  sacra* 
part    The  Ist  Yoice  then  begins  the  Ist  part  menta,  whidx  was  added  by  Bishop  Overall  in 
again,  while  the  2d  voice  takes  the  8d  part  and  the  Ist  year  of  James  1.,  after  the  conference 
t£e  8d  voice  the  2d  part,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  of  Hampton  court ;  that  of  the  Westminster 
The  catch  is  of  English  origin,  and  catch  dubs,  assembly,  longer  and  shorter  (1648),  whidi 
for  the  purpose  of  singing  catches  and  glees,  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  Calvinistic  and  Presby- 
were  formerly  common  in  England;  one  ox  terian  churches,  both  of  Gtreat  Britain  and  the 
whidL  of  some  celebrity,  used  to  meet  at  the  United  States ;  and  finally,  the  catechism  of 
Thatched  House  tavern,  hi  London,  so  far  back  Bossuet,  which  is  in  general  use  in  the  Boman 
as  1762.  Catholic  churdi  of  Jrance.    There  are  many 
GATEAU,   Lb,   or  Oatbau  OAiOBiszs,  a  medieval  writings  and  documents  bearing  the 
French  town,  departinent  of  Nord,  on  the  river  name  of  catedkiBms  which  have  recently  been 
Belle,  15  m.  from  Oambrai ;  pop.  8,233.    It  is  much  studied,  and  which  if  collected  together 
yydl  built,  has  salt  works,  manufactories  of  meri-  would  form  aworic  amilar  to  the  ooUectiona 
noes^  shawls^  oalicoea,  soap,  and  tobacco,  and  is  already  made  of  old  liturgiea  and  hynms.    The 
noted  for  producing  a  superior  quality  of  linen  private  or  individual  catechisms  of  Uerman  the- 
thread.  Two  treaties' were  signed  there  on  April  ologians  are  numeroua,  and  many  of  them  vo» 
S^  1569,  between  England  and  the  Netherlands  kumnous,  departing  from  the  primitive  idea  of 
on  the  one  side,  and  France  and  Scotland  on  the  the  Ohristian  catedusm,  aa  an  instrument  for 
other,   and   on   the  following  day  between  popular  and  dementary  instruction. 
France  and  Spain.    Wellinflton  made  his  head-  OATEOHU,  an  extract  of  the  inner  wood  of 
qnartera  there  in  1815,  and  Marshal  Hortier  was  the  aeaeia  etUeehu^  small  tree  which  grows 
bom  there.  abundantly  in  the  East  Indies.    The  drug  had 
OAT£0HI8M(Qr.i(anyxfM|  to  sound  back),  in  long  been  in  use  before  its  origin  was  dis- 
a  general  and  modem  sense,  an  elementaiytext-  covered,  and  had  been  called  terra  Jancnica. 
book  of  any  sdence  or  art.    More  commonly,  as  it  was  eironeoudy  supposed  to  be  derived 
however,  it  means  a  text-book  for  the  instruc-  £rom  Japan.    It  is  prepared  by  cutting  off  the 
lion  of  the  catechumens  and  children  of  a  par-  exterior  wood,  ana  Iwiling  the  dark-colored 
iah  or    congregation  in  the  doctrines  of  the  chips  of  the  interior  of  the  trunk  in  water. 
eharoh-  or  the  moral  precepts  of  Ohristianity.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  the  consist- 
The  original  form  of  this  instruction  was  ord,  ence  of  sirupu  when  it  is  dried  in  the  sun  in 
by  question  and  answer.    The  practice  was  to  the  form  of  flat  cakes,  or  moulded  by  pouring 
gather  those  who  needed  instruction  into  some  it  into  earthen  vessels.    There  are  2  snedes  of 
suitable  place,  and  there  persons  qualified  dther  the  catechu,  one  nearly  black,  the  otner  red, 
held  dii^utations,  or  delivered  dogmatic  leo-  both  said  to  be  the  product  of  the  same-tree. 
tnree,  and  then  questioned  the  hearen  upon  There  are  other  varieties^  some  of  which  prob- 
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ably  never  reach  this  oonntry.     That  com-  of  them.    The  passage  is  as  Mows  :**  We  mnk 

mon  in  onr  markets  is  the  preparation  above  next  define  the  genera  of  the  oategoria  in 

described,  and  is  imported  from  Calcntta.    Cat-  which  the  above  named  four  [that  ia,  d^tbn, 

echu  has  no  smell,. bat  is  bitter  to  the  taste,  genns,  property,  and  accident]  ara  inbereot. 

It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  taDDin,  which  Now  these   are   10   in   nomber:  Babstanoi, 

is  soluble  in  alcohoL    It  is  employed  in  India  qnantity,  quality,  relation,  where,  when,  poa- 

for  tanning  hides,  and  also  as  a  dye  for  cotton  tion,  possession,  action,  passion ;  for  aocidat 

goods,  and  in  Europe,  in  the  calico  print  works,  and  genus,  and  property  and  definition,  will  ^ 

IQ  medicine  it  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  astringent,  ways  be  in  one  of  these  categories,  sioce  iH 

OATEOHUMEN,  a  term  applied  originally  propositions  through  these  Bigmf|r  either  wbit 

to  a  x>erson,  adult  or  otherwise,  who  was  nn-  a  thing  is,  its  quality  or  ^uantitv,  or  some  odker 

der  a  preparatory  course  of  instruction  pre-  category.    Moreover,  it  is  evident  firam  tbese 

vious  to  admission  to  baptism.    Oatechumens  that  ne  who  signifies  what  a  thing  is,  at  one  time 

had  a  particular  place  assigned  them  in  the  signifies  substance,  at  another  qnalitjr,  and  it 

church,  and  were  allowed  to  be  present  only  another  some  other  category.    FonrhenmiD 

during  a  part  of  the  service ;  from  the  other  part  is  proposed,  and  one  says  that  the  thing  pio- 

they  were  warned  to  retire,  a  deacon  crying  out  posed  is  man,  or  animal,  he  saya  what  it  ii, 

'*  Withdraw  in  peace,  ye  catechumens."    Of  and  signifies  substance;  but  when  white  color  is 

catechumens,  there  were  several  degrees  in  the  proposed,  and  one  says  that  the  thing  propond 

church.    The  privato  catechumens  might  only  is  white  color,  he  says  what  it  is,  and  sigoiiies 

be  privately  instructed;  the  audientes  might  quality.    So, also, if  whenthemagnitadeofoQe 

hear  sermons:  the  arantea  might  take  part  in  cubit  is  proposed,  one  savs  that  what  iaproDosed 

the  prayers;  the  eompetentea  were  those  who  is  a  cubit  in  size,  he  will  say  what  it  iafandviil 

were  ready  to  be  baptized,  and  so  stood  at  the  signify  quantity ;  and  so  of  the  rest   Tor  eidi 

threshold  of  communion.    In  later  limes,  the  of  these,  whether  it  be  predicated  of  itself  [thit 

term  catechumens  came  to  be  applied  to  the  is,  if  the  definition  of  a  thing  be  predicated  of 

children  who  were  learning  the  catechism,  as  the  thing],  or  if  genus  be  predicated  of  it 

preparatory  to  confinnadon.  ^that  is,  if  its  genus  be  affirmed  of  it  as  a  pnd* 

CATEGORY  (6r.  icanmpta),  originally,  a  icate],  signifies  what   the   thing  is.^*    Fraa 

charge  or  complaint  made  against  any  one,  this  it  would  seem  that  in  the  estimation  of  tb< 

and  hence  it  came  to  denote  any  thing  that  Stagirite  all  subjects  as  well  as  predicates  cotiid 

can  be  truly  affirmed  of  a  person  or  a  thing;  be  referred  to  Uiese  10  categories;  and  thu 

thus  if  we  say  A  is  B,  B  is  a  category  of  A,  there  would  be  given  to  the  term  cate^gorf 

and  A  is  in  the  category  of  B.    The  terms  a  still  wider  comprehenaion  than  we  hare  eofi* 

that  may  thus  be  predicated  or  affirmed  may  templated,  and  we  should  say  that  whatenr 

be  classified  in  various  ways  and  for  various  wemay  speak  of  at  all  must  be  either  sabstaoe^ 

purposes;  and  the  classes  or  genera  into  which  quantity,  quality,  relation,  place,  time,  positi^ 

they  are  divided  are  called  categories.     Of  possession,  action,  or  passion;  and  in  this  Tkf 

these  Aristotle,  the  first  writer  that  attempt-*  the  word  category  has  passed  from  mgDifjto|. 

ed  a  classification  of  them,  made  10,  namely :  as  it  did  at  first,  literally,  only  what  can  be  i^ 

1,  substence  or  essence;  2,  quantity;  8,  quali-  firmed  of  a  subject,  and  to  denote  an  exhaostin 

ty ;  4,  relation ;  6,  place ;   6,  time ;  7,  posi-  classification  of  the  subjects  themselves.  Bet 

tion;    8,  possession;   9,  action;  10,  passion,  in  either  sense  of  the  word  the  daasificatian i) 

Thus  if  we  are  speaking  of  a  man,  we  may  incomplete  and  inadequate.    It  has  nerer  bees 

give  his  substance  or  essence,  a  man;  quantity;  found  of  much  use,  though  the  terra  has  be^ 

one;  quality,  good;  relation,  j^Hayu^/  place,  at  of  great  service  as  a  means  of  discossioii  >i" 

home  ;  time,  yesterdof/  ;  position,  sitting  down  ;  the  want  of  some  satisfactory  daasificatioa  ^ 

possession,  katdng  a  hook;  action,  reading;  been  constantly  pressing  upon  thinkers  sn 

passion,  being  tormented  mth  the  noise  of  chit-  writers  in  this  department    Oonsddo^  tf  ^ 

or  en.  It  is  evident  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the  duding  predicates  only  (since  for  them  it  vsi 

words  in  italics  may  be  varied  almost  endlesslv  in  at  first  designed),  the  classification  is  incoopU^ 

the  same  category.    Instead  of  man,  the  subject  It  indudes  but  very  little  of  what  would  na^ 

may  be  any  thmg  else  within  the  range  of  to  be  said  of  a  triangle,  or  any  other  matbe 

thought,  and  instead  of  1  in  the  category  of  matical  figure,  for  example;  still  leas^perbi^i 

quantity  there  may  be  any  number  whatever;  of  what  should  be  said  of  a  mere  phenomeotf 

and  the  terms  which  are  in  the  same  category,  as  of  intellectual  activity,  a  &ot  of  oonscioosiKA 

1, 2, 5,  &c,  &c.,  are  said  to  differ  only  in  degree  and  still  lees  of  the  attributes  of  mind  or  isy 

and  not  in  kind.    Thus  all  those  in  the  category  other  immaterial  agent.    And  in  reference  t9 

of  quantity  must  denote  some  particular  num*  physical  objects  themselves,  it  would  be  difficiu 

her,  and  those  in  the  category  of  time  must  de-  to  say  to  which  of  the  categories,  if  to  aa^^ 

note  some  particular  time.    It  is  evident  from  them,  our  predicate  would  belong  whenspc^* 


sively  objects  of  sight  or  sense-perception,  and    cidt  if  not  impossible  to  find  any  one  ^^^^^'' 
classifies  the  predicates  that  might  be  aflOrmed    egories  within  which  to  egress  oar  thoo^-^ 
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Sena'ble  of  these  difficulties,  Eant  proposed  a  Hmitations  and  distinctive  characteristics ;  in 
new  clasflifioation  of  the  categories.    He  seems  the  8d,  whatever  may  be  accidental  to  it,  and 
to  have  thought  that  the  rescdt  could  be  much  so  different  at  different  times  without  changing 
more  effectimlly  accomplished  if  we  take  for  ita  identity,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  enter 
oar  starting  point,  not  predicates  as  Aristotle  into  science  properly  so  called ;  in  the  4th,  the 
had  done,  but  the  fundamental  laws  and  con-  quantity,  whether  discrete,  as  the  number,  as 
ditioDS  under  which  cognition  takes  place ;  since  1,  2,  &c.,  or  continuous  quantity,  as  finite^  large, 
it  is  obvious  that  only  those  properties,  relations,  small,  innnite,  &c. ;  and  finally,  the  relations  of 
&&,  of  any  object  by  means  of  which  we  have  an  object  in  time,  as  fixed  by  its  antecedents  and 
cognized  it,  can  be  afiirmed  of  it  in  any  act  of  consequents,  causes  and  effects.   Of  course  there 
the  judgment    These  categories  (of  the  under-  are  some  of  these  categories  into  which  some  ob- 
standing,  as  Eant  would  regard  them)  he  di-  jectswUl  never  flail,  as,  for  example,  a  mathemat- 
Tided  into  4  species  with  8  varieties  in  each,  ical  figure  cannot  fall  into  the  8d  or  6th,  as 
thus  making  12  categories  in  all.    Eant  thought  no  matter  that  is  truly  accidental  to  it  enters 
that  the  fhndamentid  ground  of  Aristotle's  error  into  the  discussion  of  such  a  figure ;  nor  do  we 
lay  in  his  method,  the  d  poBterioriy  and  that  if  speak  of  it  in  relation  to  its  cause  or  its  effects, 
we  would  succeed  we  must  deduce  the  catego-  since  it  is  not  considered  as  an  objective  reality 
ries  from  the  d  priori  forms  of  thought    These  at  alL — Still  another  classification  of  categories 
he  thought  could  best  be  found  in  the  act  of  of  great  practical  value  may  be  given,  based 
jndgment,  and  from  them  he  would  derive  the  upon  the  quality  of  the  term  by  which  the  sub- 
conditions  of  cognition.    Now  of  judgments  ject  is  denoted.  Thus,  if  the  subject  be  a  ne^^a- 
there  are  4  species  with  8  varieties  in  each,  tive  term,  we  can  affirm  of  it  only  negative 
namely:  predicates;  if  a  privative,  we  can  affirm  only 
t.  Quanm^,  «.  Quauiif,      &  BOaiUnL  4  ModaUHf.  the  «wn<ta  of  the  proximate  genus^  with  a  de- 
(i)8iiigutor.    (i)Afflnii«tiT«.(i)CfttegOTie.  (i)ProbieiMt-  ^^^l  ©I  8ome  of  the  properties  of  Its  species. 

leal.  Among  positive  terms  we  have  1st  the  abstract 

(2)  Pitt«i.       w  Kegftttye.    (2)  Hj^othet-  (8)  AwertiTe.  g^^  the  Concrete.    The  abstract  are  either  (I) 

(8)  CsiTeiMl.  (8)  Indeflttitou  (8)Diq)ano-    (8)Neoeaauy.  general,  denoting  a  genus,  or  (2)  individual, 

ttva.  denoting  the  abstract  conception  of  a  single 
Hence,  in  the  opinion  of  Eant,  there  must  be  a  property,  as  whiteness.  Of  neither  of  these  can 
corresponding  condition  of  cognition  for  each  we  predicate  any  terms  implying  their  concrete 
of  these  varieties  of  judgments,  and  consequent-  existence,  their  quantity  or  extent  their  divis- 
ly  a  category  or  class  of  predicates  for  each :  ibility,  cause  or  effect,  ^.,  since  all  these  things 
1,  quantity,  as  (1)  one,  (2)  some,  (8)  all ;  2,  can  belong  onl^  to  concrete  and  therefore  sub- 
quality,  as  (1)  real,  (2)  unreal,  (8)  parU^  both,  stantial  realities.  Concrete  terms  may  be 
that  i^  limited,  or  real  within  certiun  limits ;  8,  either  (1)  individual  or  (2)  collective.  Thus, 
relation,  as  (1)  substance  and  property  or  in-  congress,  which  is  a  collective  term,  is  as  really 
herence,  (2)  cause  and  effect  or  dependence,  or  a  concrete  reality  as  any  one  of  the  men  who 

(3)  reciprocal  action  (^Weehnltoirhung);  ana  ^  are  members  of  that  whole.    And  yet  it  holds 
modality,  (1)  possible  or  impossible,  (2)  being  of  all  collective  wholes  that  sometMngsmay  be 
and  non-being,  and  (8)  necessity  and  accidence,  predicated  of  them  which  cannot  be  predicated 
M.  Victor  Oousin  has  complained  of  this  olassi*  of  anv  individual  member  or  part  taken  indi- 
fication  as  unsatisfactory ;  and,  in  fact,  it  does  vidua&y,  nor  yet  of  them  all  taken  generally  or 
not  seem  to  have  answered  any  such  purpose  as  as  a  genus ;  and  so,  conversely,  predicates  may 
its  anthor  evidently  expected  of  it    Oouan  be  amrmable  of  each  member  taken  separately 
thinks  that  the  primary  classes  of  categories,  as  which  cannot  be  affirmed  of  them  taken  col- 
derived  d  priori  according  to  Eant^s  notion,  lectively :  e.  ^.,  each  member  of  congress  is  a 
are  but  two,  the  one  called  variously  and  under  man,  and   may  be  a  Christian  ;  congress  is 
the  alternate  conceptions  of  substance,  cause,  neither  a  man  nor  a  Christian.    Then,  finally, 
infinite,  absolute,  &o.,  and  the  other  under  the  the  subject  may  denote  (1)  merely  a  subjective 
correlative   terms  property  or  phenomenon,  reality,  or  a  conception  which  exists  only  in  the 
effect,  finite,  relation  or  condition,  &c.   But  this  mind,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  triangle,  a  circle, 
dasfii^cation  seems  to  have  lost  mght  of  the  &c. ;  or  ^2)  it  may  denote  an  objective  realitj 
primary  object  which  j&jristotie  had  in  view,  which  exists  out  of  the  mind,  and  as  such  is 
and  which  was  stiU  a  controlling  motive  with  cognized  by  tlie  mind  itself.    In  this  case  our 
Kiint,  namely,  some  classification  of  predicates  dassification  would  be  based,  like  that  of  Eant's, 
for  the  purpose  of  fiicilitating  the  processes  of  not  upon  an  d  poiteriori  dasrafication  of  the 
Investigation,  discussion,  and  reasoning.    Dr.  predicates  as  actually  observed  in  use  (for  no 
Wilaon,  in  his  ^  Logic  ^  (purt  ii.  chap.  4),  has  such  classification  is  or  even  can  be  complete 
divided  all  predicates  into  6  classes  or  catego-  and  satisfactory),  but  upon  the  d  priori  oondi- 
riea,  namely :  1,  euentia;  2,  differentia ;  8,  ao-  tions  of  cognition  as  indicated  by  the  processes 
cidenta ;  ^  quantity ;  and  5)  cause  or  effect  of  coenition  and  the  formation  of  conceptions 
In  the  Ist  he  includes  all  the  properties  of  the  and  the  terms  to  represent  them.    And  it  is 
proxhnate  genus,  and  so  of  all  the  higher  genera,  obvious  that-if  this  classification  should  be  fol- 
which  gives  the  essence  of  a  thing ;  in  the  2d,  lowed  out  it  would  determine  for  us  d  priori 
the  dijgrereniia  of  the  spedea,  which  gives  its  what  may  be  affirmed  of  any  given  subject,  and 
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BO  give  Assoronoe  of  oompldteness  in  tlie  resnlts  for  a  seeore  hold.    The  body  ii  ioim&dm 

of  our  investigations,  and  of  certainty  in  our  amooth,  at  others  hairj,  and  even  eprnj;  tbw 

reasonings  and  discussions.  external  appendages,  whetLfir  for  ornaxoeot  or 

OATIX,  Ohablss  Simon,  a  French  musician,  defenoe^e  shed  with  the  skin  before  the  pDia 

bom  June,  1778,  died  in  ^aris,  Nov.  29, 1880.  state.    Where  the  middle  portion  of  the  bttiju 

He  was  one  of  Ihe  first  professors  appointed  to  unprovided  with  feet,  the  oaterpilkr  tdoptstbe 

the  conservatory  of  mosio  in  Paris,  and  is  the  arched  or  looped  noanner  of  walking,  so  fniil- 

author  of  a  number  of  musical  works,  of  which  iarly  known  in  the  common  osnker  vona; 

his  IVaiti  d^harmanie  is  the  best  these  spedes  are  hence  called  quHmen,  loop- 

CATEL^Fbanz,  a  German  artist,  bom  in  Ber-  era,   surveyors,  and   geometers;  some,  vIa 

lin,  Feb.  22, 1778,  died  in  Bome,  Dec.  19, 1856.  in  a  state  of  repose,  fix  themselves  \(j  ti» 

His  earliest  efforts  were  designs  for  illustrated  hind  legs  only,  and  project  in  a  rigid  cob* 

almanacs.    He  then  painted  in  oil  and  w^ter  dition  from  branches,  which  they  then  mod 

colors,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Bome  in  1812.  resemble  in  direction,  form,  and  color;  tb» 

Overbeck,  Schadow,  and  Oornelius  gave  him  power  of  remaining  thos  immovable  for  ham 

much  encouragement,  and  he  painted  historical  at  a  time  must  be  doe  to  a  museolar  force  i 

and  genre  pieces,  and  landscapes.    During  a  which  we  have  no  idea  in  vertebrated  aumals; 

residence  in  Sicily,  about  the  year  1818.  he  the  species  which  have  8  to  10  interxnediite  to 

painted  a  large  number  of  views  of  Mount  Etna,  walk  by  short  steps,  in  a  continQons  wonn^ 

and  other  prominent  places  on  the  island.    He  manner.    Some  smooth  caterplUaifl^  as  th» 

died  rich,  directing  his  fortune  to  be  invested  of  the  sphinx  moth  (commonly  called  pot^ 

for  the  benefit  of  poor  artists.  worm),  have  a  spine  or  thorn  upon  the  top  cf 

0  ATENABT,  the  curve  formed  by  a  chain  the  last  segment  of  the  body,  directed  backrad 

hanging  from  two  points,  not  in  the  same  ver-  and  curved ;  though  this  looks  like  and  Iw 

tical  line.  been  oonsideo:^  an  offensive  or  defensiTe  v^ 

CATEBPILLAB,  the  common  name  of  the  on,  its  softness  is  such  that  it  coold  inflki » 

larvffi  of  lepidopterous  insects,  including  butter-  wound.    The  larvsd  of  some  of  the  hjioeM^ 

flies  and  moths.    OaterpiUars  vary  groatlv  in  terous  insects^  as  of  the  saw  flies  {taArt^' 

form  and  appearance,  as  mav  be  Judged  m>m  ida),  resemble  caterpillars  both  in  form  ui 

the  fact  that  about  600  species  are  known  in  habits ;   but  these  mlse  caterpillars  miy  ^ 

New  England  alone,  and  probably  many  are  yet  distinguished  bv  their  greater  somber  of  Id! 

unknown.    The  boay  is  composed  of  13  seg-  (18  to  22X  and  by  the  absence  of  theanmeroe 

ments;  the  1st  constitutes  the  head,  contain-  hooks  in  their  prop  legs;  thelarvsaofotberiB* 

ing  the  Jaws  and  oral  appendages ;  the  2d,  8d,  sects,  having  the  same  number  of  aegooaiti  sr 

and  4th  form  the  thorax  of  the  future  insect,  scaly  and  not  soft  and  membranoos.   On  esdi 

and  the  remainins  ones  make  up  the  abdomen,  side  of  the  body  are  0  oval  apertures,  snnch 

The  head  is  rounded,  and  of  a  harder  consist-  or  ttigfnata^  situated  in  the  2d,  6th,  m  ioDuf- 

ence  than  the  body;  on  each  side  are  6  very  ing  segments  to  the  12th,  provided  with  jil^j 

smidl  ocelli^  or  simple  eyes,  with  a  very  convex  these  communicate  directly  with  the  intena: 

cornea  and  a  spherical  crystalline  lens,  2  short  respiratory  organs,  which  are  in  the  caiez[Mlbr 

antenna),  and  a  mouth,  with  strong  jaws  mov-  branching  tuoes;  in  the  perfect  bsect,  tk 

ing  transversely ;  the  mandibles  are  hard,  for  tochesa  are  dilated  into  an  immense  naoiber  a 

breaking  up  the  food,  while  the  maxillee  are  vesioles  permeating  every  i>art  of  the  boof* 

soft  and  adapted  rather  for  holding  it;  in  the  The  intestine  is  short  and  straight  ^^'^'^ 

middle  of  the  lower  lip  is  a  conical  tube,  through  system  is  a  series  of  ganglia  oonnected  \fs  om 

which  issue  the  silken  threads  from  which  their  one  for  each  segment^  in  the  perfect  'wstd  ttt 

nests  and  cocoons  are  made,  and  their  suspen-  greater  part  of  it  beinf  concentrated  in  tbe  bw 

soiT  fibres ;  a  viscid  fluid,  enclosed  in  2  long  and  thorax.    CaterpiUars  vary  greatly  ia  b»  : 

and  slender  bags,  is  poured  out  through  the  the  mean  may  be  taken  at  an  inch,  thoieiDi» 

'*  spinneret  *'  in  a  fine  stream,  and  hardens  into  exceeding  this  being  large,  while  those  nn» 

Bilk  on  contact  with  the  air.    The  segments  of  below  it  may  be  considered  small;  thoeevbia 

the  body  are  very  nearly  equally  developed ;  have  only  8  feet  in  all  are  the  smaDeet,  m  v^ 

the  2d.  8d,  and  4th  have  each  a  pair  of  tapering,  generally  the  moths^  cateroUIarB*   The  sue « 

Jointed  legs,  covered  with  a  snelly  skin  and  acaterpillar  compared  to  that  of  the  egg  tf^ 

ending  with  a  little  claw ;  these  are  the  rudi-  great,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  groirth  is  ^ 

ments  or  cases  of  the  future  limbs,  and  are  astonishing;  there  is  no  lai^geammal  at  all  e^ 

the  true  organs  of  locomotion ;  some  of  the  parable  to  it  for  voracity,  for  some  ^ecias  «w 

other  segments  are  furnished  with  soft.  Joint-  eat  in  24  hours  more  than  double  thur  cfvt 

less,  fleshy,  and  contractile  legs,  called  prop  weight;  though  less  voradooa  than  loea^ 

legs,  which  disi^pear  with  the  lurval  condition,  they  are  quite  as  destrootive  fiom  their  gre^ 

being  onlv  prolongations  of  the  external  cover-  fecundity  and  their  wider  ^^^^^^^^^!^ 

ing  and  shea  with  it,  like  the  nails  and  dawa  of  vegetable  world.  According  to  CoaotDaw^ 

the  higher  animals;  the  abdominal  legs  vary  in  the  common  silkworm,  duraig  the  30  d<j5w 

nnmhAr  frnm  A.tt\  1  fl    onri  ora  nrnvii^Afl    arnnnri  trTiiAYi  if  ftffftina  !fa  faW  nxA.  inOTieaaee  IS  W^ 
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increased  9,600  tunes  in  weighty  and  has  esAea  inently  beaQtifbl.    Some  species  herd  together 
50,000  times  its  weight  of  fooo.  The  caterpillar  in  great    numbers,  oonstmctlng  their  silken 
of  the  privet  hawk  moth  on  leavina  the  egs  habitations  in  common ;  others  live  solitary, 
weighs  ahont  ^V  ^^  ^  grain,  and  at  the  end  ot  exposed  to  light  and  air,  or  protected  in  rolled 
82  &7S,  when  it  has  acquired  its  mazimmn  nze  leaves  or  silken  sheaths ;  others  burrow  in  the 
it  has  been  known  to  weigh  142  grains,  and  to  ground,  or  conceal  themselves  in  the  stems  of 
measure  over  4  inches  in  length,  thus  increasing  plants  and  the  pulpy  substance  of  leaves.   The 
more  Uian  11,800  times  its  original  weight,  caterpillars  which  live  in  one  nest  all  eome  from 
According  to  Lyonnet  the  larva  of  one  of  the  the  eggs  of  a  single  insect,  and  are  genersJly 
carpenter  moths  (cowtn  Ugniperdc^  Fabr.,  or  hatched  on  the  same  day ;  m>m  200  to  700  may 
^nos  xvUuiet  of  Newman),  during  the  3  years  thus  be  found  together,  and  may  remain  so 
m  which  it  is  supposed  to  remain  in  the  cater-  through  the  ohrysaUs  condition,  or  may  separate 
pillar  state,  increases  72,000  times   its  first  at  different  periods  of  life ;  some,  though  Uv- 
weight  by  a  great  accumulation  of  fat  for  its  ing  in  great  numbers  on  the  same  tree,  are  soli* 
nutriment  in  the  pupa  and  perfect  states.    Most  ta^  with  respect  to  each  other,  peribrming  no 
caterpillars  feed  on  vegetable  substances,  the  work  in  common;   the  most  solitary  are  the 
leaves,  flowers,  xxx)ts,  buds,  seeds,  and  even  the  leaf-rollers,  which  are  idso  tiie  most  remarkable 
wood  of  plants ;  many  domestio  pests  gnaw  for  their  vivacity.  For  the  mechanism  of  the 
woollens  and  furs,  leather,  and  &tty  substances  |  various  abodes  of  caterpillars  the  reader  is  refer- 
whlle  some  are  quite  exclusive  in  their  diet^  red  to  the  works  of  B4aumur,  Latreille,  Kirby 
others  are  more  indiscriminate  feeders.    When  and  Bpence,  and  other  practical  entomolo^t& 
they  are  very  numerous,  scarcely  any  plant  The  attitudes  assumed  by  caterpilliurs  when  at- 
escapes  tfieir  attacks^  and  at  such  times  their  tempts  are  made  to  catch  them  are  characteristio 
ravages  are  d^lorable,  reducing  trees  in  mid-  of  species  in  many  cases ;  some  roll  themselves 
summer  to  their  winter  leafless  livery.    Plants  into  a  ring  and  remain  as  if  dead,  the  hairy  ones 
with  acrid  iuices  are  the  favorite  food  of  some  resemblii^  little  hedgehogs ;  others  foil  instantly 
species,  ana  the  nettle  and  other  spiny  shrubs  to  the  ground  and  tcf  to  escape  by  rapid  flight; 
are  the  natural  habitats  of  many  smooth  and  some  attempt  to  defend  themselves  by  various 
tender-skinned  varieties.     Most  feed  on  the  motions  of  tneir  bodies.  The  mode  of  marching 
exterior  of  plants,  but  some  of  the  most  destruo-  adopted  by  the  '*  processionary  caterpillars  '*  is 
tive  and  most  delicate  live  in  the  interior  of  veryremarkable;  these  live  in  society,  and  when 
branches  and  stems.    The  sweetest  fruits,  as  they  quit  their  nest  they  go  in  a  reenlar  pro- 
pears,  plums,  and  apples,  ripen  and  fall  prema-  cession,  a  single  caterpiUar  first  and  tbe  others 
turely,  the  abodes  of  cat^illars ;  plums  are  in  single  file,  or  2,  8,  and  4  abreast ;  the  line  is 
especially  liable  to  be  thus  inhabited,  while  the  so  perfect  in  the  columnsL  that  the  head  of  one 
pc^ch  and  apricot  are  free  from  all  larvss;  it  has  is  never  beyond  that  of  another  in  the  row; 
been  observed  that  a  nngl^  fruit  rarely  oontdns  following  their  leader,  stopping  when  he  stops, 
more  than  a  single  caterpillar,  the  second  inhabi-  they  make  journeys  from  tree  to  tree  in  search 
tant,  if  there  m  one,  being  the  larva  of  some  of  food,  returning  to  their  nest  in  the  same 
other  order  of  insects.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  order;  they  form  their  ranks,  march,  and  halt 
other  grains  are  infested  by  small  caterpillars,  with  the  precision  of  soldiers  \  when  several 
which  gnaw  away  the  whole  interior  without  nests  are  in  the  same  wood^  the  spectacle  of 
any  external  perc^tible  trace,  so  that  an  appa-  these  creeping   battalions,  issuing   forth  and 
rently  sound  heap^  may  be  only  a  collection  of  returning  at  the  same  hour,  is  exceedingly  inter- 
useleas  skins ;  a  single  grain  contains  just  the  esting;  the  processions  generally  take  place 
Qoantity  of  provision  necessary  for  the  trans-  toward  night.    Another  species,  common  in 
formation  of^the  insect.  Another  example  of  the  pine  forests  and  living  together,  walks  in  pro- 
instinct  of  the  lepidoptera  is  seen  in  the  fact  of  cession  in  single  file,  often  very  long,  the  head 
their  debiting  their  eggs  on  the  parts  of  the  of  each  in  contact  with  the  tail  of  the  one  in  ad- 
plant  which  will  furnish  an  eaoly  accessible  sup-  vance;  they  defile  in  a  straight  line,  or  in  a 
ply  of  food  to  the  caterpUlar  when  it  is  hatched ;  variety  of  graceful  curves ;  they  sometimes  go 
their  eggs  are  found  glued  to  fruits,  and  to  flow-  to  great  distances  fh)m  the  nest,  always  with 
era  that  are  to  produce  fruits,  between  the  very  the  same  slow  and  grave  step,  following  exactly 
petals,  so  that  the  young  find  themselves  sur-  their  leader;  they  return  to  the  nest  by  the  same 
rounded  bv  an  immediate  supply.    Caterpillars  path,  which  they  find  not  by  the  sense  of  sight 
are  remarkable  for  the  eagerness  with  which  but  of  touch ;  the  path  of  exit  is  covered  as  they 
some  spedes  will  feed  upon  their  fellows,  in  go  by  a  silken  tapestry,  and  they  return  upon  the 
preference  to  vegetable  substances  in  profosion  same  delicate  carpet,  however  tortuous  may 
around  them.    DifiSsrent  species  select  different  have  been  their  way.  In  the  article  Buttxbfi.t, 
timea  of  day  for  feeding;  some  eat  at  all  hours,  it  was  mentioned  Uiat  caterpillars  change  their 
some  in  |be  morning  and  evening,  and  oUiers  skins  several  times  before  attaining  their  perfect 
only  at  night;  a  knowledge  of  these  habits  is  state,  spinning  for  themselves  a  sort  of  cocoon 
of  great  ^vantage  for  the  easy  destruction  of  of  silk,  interwoven  with  hairs  of  their  own,  with 
many  pelts  of  the  vegetable  garden.    Though  bits  of  leaves,  and  even  with  partides  of  earth, 
genersJly  disgusting  objects,  the  contrast  and  suspending  tiiemselves  by  silken  threads,  or 
brilliancy  of  we  cofors  in  some  of  them  are  em-  buiying  uemselves  in  the  ground;  the  reader 
vou  IV. — 36 
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is  referred  to  Uiat  artible,  p.  157.    Those  lepi-  lina,  Ploridm,  and  the  Bahama  Uandi.^  Thi 

doptera  which  pass  the  winter  in  the  egg,  live  figttres  were  etched  hj-  hioiaelf  from  bii  on 

in  the  caterpillar  form  daring  a  part  of  the  painting^!,  and  the  colored  copies  woe  ezmy 

anmmer;  the  eggs  are  protected  against  cold  hy  under  his  own  inspection,   mthiswori^irlueb 

the  shell  and  by  the  sheltered  or  subterranean  has  been  twice  republished,  were  foond  the  firtt 

ritoations  in  which  they  are  placed ;  others  pass  descriptions  of  several  plants  which  in  aof 

the  winter  as  caterpillars,  concealing  themselyes  cultivated  in  all  Europesn  ssrdeiifl.   Oatobj 

under  stones  and  the  bark  of  trees,  or  descend-  was  a  member  of  the  royal  aociety,  and  ti» 

ing  deep  into  the  ground  where  the  cold  can-  author  of  a  paper  on  the  ^  Birds  of  PaMge" 

not  reach  them;  the  social  varieties  retire  to  in  the  " Philosophical TYanwartinna**  HiftuiM 

their  warm  and  water-proof  nests ;  these  come  has  been  perpetuated  by  Qrooonoi,  in  ik 

fortii  in  the  spring  quite  well  grown,  but  most  plant  called  CtUeibaa. 

pass  the  winter  in  the  form  of  chryselis,  in  pro-  CATFISH,  one  of  the  maheopiUrjffii  or  loft' 

tected  or  in  open  situations ;  a  few  pass  this  rayed  fishes,  of  Hie  &roily  tUufida,  sod  o(  tU 

season  as  perfe<St  insects.    The  natural  enemies  genus  pimelodui  of  Cnvier;  obanictorued  bj 

of  caterpillars  are  numerous;  almost  all  insect-  a  smooth  palate,  the  palatio  bonei  often  bif* 

i vorous  Dirds  and  poultry  devour  them  eagerly ;  ing  teeth,  but  with  no  band  of  teeth  partUel  ft 

other  insects  not  unfrequently  feed  upon  tiiem ;  Uiose  of  the  upper  Jaw ;  the  head  onuMaitd 

and  little  maggots  developed  in  their  bodies  from  with  8  fleshy  barbules;  bkin  naked.   Dr.Stom 

the  eggs  of  the  iehneumonida  cause  thousands  describes  16  species  as  oocnirioff  in  the  fre^ 

to  perUh  prematurely.    In  the  northern  states  water  streams  and  lakes  of  North  Ameriei,  m 

there  are  about  1,000  different  kinds  of  butter-  there  are  about  60  in  various  parts  of  Ut 

flies  and  moths;  as  each  female  lays  from  200  world. — The  common  catfish,  or  hoAed  poa 

to  600  eggflL  these  species,  from  a  single  female  (P.  eatui^  Linn.)  is  one  of  the  mort  txo 

each,  wo^d  on  an  average  produce  in  a  year  mon  fishes  of  our  rivers,  and  is  bTinaayin^ 

800,000  caterpiUars ;  if  one-half  of  these  were  ferred  as  an  article  of  food  to  ail  othtf  li- 

females,  the  second  generation  would  be  46  mil-  viatile  species  except  the  pickerel ;  tpeciiBai 

lions,  and  the  third  6,760  millions;  withsndi  are  occasionally  met  with  weighlog  }  of  i 

fecundity  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  de-  pound.    Length  7  to  9  inches ;  color  diKj,  li- 

structive  powers  of  caterpillars  must  be  very  most  black  on  the  head  and  back,  lighttf  c 

E'eat.    The  work  of  Dr.  Harris  on  '^  The  iDsects  the  sides,  and  white  beneath,  in  front  of  tbi 

ijurions  to  Vegetation,*'  under  the  head  of  ventral  fins,  which  are  behind  the  pecconk 

'*  Lepidoptera,'*  gives  an  extended  and  valuable  Upper  jaw  longer ;  tail  nearly  evm  and  rooa''* 

account  of  the  ravages  of  caterpillars  in  Amer-  ed;  h^d  smooth  and  flattened ;  skin  uM 

ica,  particularly  in  New  England ;  to  this  are  and  covered  with  a  mucous  seoretk>a  It  ^ 

referred  those  speciaUy  interested  in  the  subject.  2  fleshy  barbules  on  the  top  of  the  bead  be 

Alloding  to  laws  in  France  and  Belgium  which  tween  the  snout  and  eye ;   at  the  angle  a 

require  the  people  to  '^  uncaterpillar"  their  gar-  the  upper  jaw  are  2  tiiic^  fleabj  birbala 

dens  and  orchaids,  under  the  penalty  of  a  flne,  he  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  pectoral  &>'• 

thinks  similar  regulations  might  be  enacted  here  and  there  are  4  others  under  the  lover  jiv> 

with  advantage,  or  at  least  that  the  states  might  The  month  is  capacions.    There  are  S  bisit 

offer  a  respectable  bounty  for  caterpillars  by  the  spines  midwav  between  tlie  eye  and  the  (^ 

quart,  thus  affording  remunerative  and  highly  ing  of  the  gills ;  the  1st  ray  of  the  Irt  isff^ 

useful  employment  to  children  and  otherwise  fln  is  strongly  spinous;  the  2d  dorsal  is^i 

idle  persons.   Many  destructive  caterpillars  will  the  pectoral  flns  have  also  a  serrated  ^• 

be  alluded  to  under  the  articles  Hawk  Moth  these  spines  become  fixed  and  immoTibk  f 

and  Moth,  and  under  the  popular  names  of  the  will  of  the  animal,  and  serve  as  formwi 

the  most  noted  species.  defensive  weapons.    Varieties  someCimes  oc^ 

CATESBY,  Mabic,  an  English  artist  and  nat-  in  this  genua  without  ventral  fins,  and  swft 

uralist,  born  in  1679,  died  in  London  toward  have  been  described  as  a  new  geaiB,f**^ 

1760.    Having  first  studied  the  natural  sciences  Umu.    This  species  is  the  most  coamoo  <•* 

at  London,  he  afterward  repaired  to  Virginia,  in  the  New  England  and  middle  states,  VA  i 

and  remained  in  America  7  years,  returning  to  found  in  the  great  lakes  and  along  the  Atlic^ 

England  in  1710  with  a  rich  collection  of  plants,  states  from  l£dne  to  Florida.    It prefenmon? 

Encouraged  to  revisit  America,  he  arrived  in  bottoms,  as  do  all  the  apedes  of  tfao  ^^^ 

Bouth  Carolina  in  1722,  explored  the  lower  The  great  lake  catfish  {pimdddw  **^!^ 

parts  of  that  state,  and  afterward  lived  for  some  Lesueur)  is  fr^m  2  to  4  feet  looft  ^^^ 

time  among  the  Indians  about  Fort  Moore,  800  from  6  to  80  pounds ;  it  is  found  in  lakes  L*« 

miles  up  Savannah  river;  after  which  he  contin-  and  Ontario.    This  is  of  a  deep  olive  hf^^ 

ued  his  researches  through  Georgia  andHorida.  oolor,  and  has  the  tail  forked.    Other  ^^ 

After  spending  8  years  upon  the  'continent^  he  are   the   Huron  catfish  (P.  tfamart^  ^f^'^ 

visited  the  Bahama  Islands,  constantly  occu-  10  inches  long,  found  in  Lake  Hnroo;  s^ 

pied  in  delineating  and  collecting  botanical  and  ern  catfish  (P.  horwdii,  Bich.),  80  faid^  ^ 

aoological  objects.    He  returned  to  England  in  found  in   the   northern   ro^ons :  the  vb^ 

1726,  and  issued  in  1780  the  Ist  volume  of  his  catfish  (P.  albidui^   Leeoeor),  of  a  vhi»s 

great  work  on  the  '^Katoral  History  of  Caro-  ash  «Qk>i^  12  to  IS  inches  knft  i^  *^^ 
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ware;   the  mudfish  (P.  punetulaiuii  Oav.),  place  of  their  labor.    The  membranes  are  sab- 

2  to  8  feet  lon^  of  a  brown  color  plotted  with  jected  to  nmneroos  different  processes,  lasting 

blade,  from    Louisiana.     Among  the   large  several  days,  to  thoronghly  clean  them.    They 

species  found  in  the  Ohio  river  and  its  tributa-  are  exposed  to  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  to 

nes  are  the  P.  (meu»  (Les.),  2  to  8  feet  long;  purify  them,  and  are  slit  and  twistM  into  differ- 

P.  fureatui  (Les.),  1  to  4  feet  long ;  P.  cupreug  ent  sized  cords  according  as  they  are  designed 

(Bat),  1  to  4  feet  long ;  P.  limonUf  P.  canrulu'  for  musical  strings,  whip  cords,  hatters'  cords, 

cent,  and  P.  sBarUhoeephahu, — The  catfish  are  or  diockmakers'  cords.    They  are  then  dyed, 

slaggkh  in  their  movements,  securing  their  and  afterward,  as   they  are  stretched  upon 

prey  rather  by  stratagem  than  by  swiftnesSi  frames,  dried  and  hardened  by  exposure  to  a 

The  female  moves  about  with  her  youngs  like  temperature  of  180^  to  200^    Lastly,  thev  are 

a  hen  with  her  brood.     Though  their  flesh  cut  off  and  coiled  up  for  sale.    The  English  fiiil 

is  generally  esteemed  in  the  country  and  on  to  make  good  musical  strings.    Theirs  have  not 

the   weste^   rivers,  it  is    veiy  insipid    to  the  strength  of  the  Italian  strings,  and  the 

persons  accustomed  to  salt-water  fishes.    Oat-  smaller  ones  are  frequently  fractured  before 

fish  is  a  name  applied  to  other  species  of  dif«  they  can  be  brought  to  the  proper  pitch.    The 

ferent  genera,  and  among  others  to  l^e  ferocious  cause  of  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  fatness  of 

anarrhieoi  Ivptu  (Unn.),  more  properly  called  the  English  sheep,  the  intestines  of  lean  ani- 

wolf-fish.  mals  bemg  much  stronger ;  in  this  respect  the 

OATGUT,  the  intestines  of  sheep  and  other  Italian  sheep  have  a  decided  advantage.    Otto, 

animals,  dried  and  twisted,  used  for  strings  of  in  his  "Treatise  on  the  Violin,"  says  that  the 

musical  and  other  instruments.   How  this  name  best  strings  are  those  from  Milan,  sold  by  the 

came  to  be  applied  to  the  strings  it  designates  name   of  Roman  steings,  and  as   these  are 

no  one  can  expliun.    Shakespeare  in  an  old  imitated  by  inferior  cords  made  in  Bohemia  and 

copy  of  "  Oymbeline^'  alluded  to  '*  horse  ludrs  the  Tyrol,  he  gives  the  following  as  the  marks 

and  calves'  guts,"  which  in  later  editions  is  of  the  best  article:  "The  Milanese  strings  are 

changed  to  cats'  guts.    In  Bacon's  "Natural  as  clear  and  tranq)arent  as  glass.    The  third 

History"mentionismadeof"  strings  of  guts"  string  should  be  equally  dean  as  the  first. 

for  a  viol ;  but  no  early  allusion  to  the  in-  They  must  by  no  means  feel  smooth  to  the 

teatines  of  the  eat  being  used  for  this  pur-  touch,  for  they  are  not  ground  or  polished  off 

poee  is  anywhere  met  with.    The  dulcet  strains  by  any  process,  as  all  other  manufactured  string 

that  are  emitted  by  the  organs  of  this  animal  are.    If  a  good  string  be  held  by  one  end  m 

all  cease  with  its  life,  and  the  viscera  of  the  the  finger  and  opened  out,  it  will  recoil  to  its 

Soiet  sheep  are  almost  exdnsively  selected  to  former  position  like  a  watch  q>ring.    Every 

raw  forth  from  the  harp,  guitar,  and  viol  those  string  when  stretched  on  the  instrument  should 

heavenly  sounds  which  harmonize  so  little  with  look  like  a  thin  strip  of  glass  on  the  finger- 

the  nature  of  the  material  which  produces  them,  board ;  those  which  are  of  a  dull  and  opaque 

The  process  of  preparing  these  cords  is  an  art  appeazimce  are  useless.    Their  elasticity  is  after 

whidi  has  received   the  attention  of  many  all  the  best  criterion,  as  no  other  strings  which 

scientific  men,  and  is  described  in  detail  in  I  have  tried  have  that  strength  and  elasticity 

many  works  upon  arts  and  manufactures,  as  by  for  which  the  Ifilanese  are  so  much  esteemed." 

Dr.  Ure  and  Mr.  TomliuBon  in  their  dictionaries,  OATHABINE  L,  empress  of  Bussia,  bom 

and  with  sreat  minuteness  in  Laboulaye's  DiO'  at   Germunared    in   Sweden  in   1682,    died 

tionnaire  de$  arti  et  manufaetureij  in  which,  in  8t  Petersburg,  May  17,  1727.    Her  father 

under  the  head  Bayaud^ru.  is  given  a  volumi-  was  a  Swedish  quartermaster,  John  Babe;  her 

nous  memoir  upon  the  subject  by  M.  Labar-  mother,  Elizabeth  Moritz ;  her  own  original 

raque.    This  essay  obtained  for  hun  the  prize  name,  Martha.  After  the  death  of  her  husband, 

of  the   SocUU  d^eneouragemmty  and  demon-  Elizabeth  Babe  returned  to  livonia,  where  she 

strated  that  by  the  use  of  Ms  dinnfecting  liquid,  had  married  him,  and  where  she  soon  died, 

hypochlorite  of  soda,  the  nauseating  putrefao-  leaving  sevcural  children  of  her  first  husbana 

tion  of  the  materials  and  the  results  of  this  (i^fterward  made  counts  bv  Peter  the  Great), 

might  be  avoided.   In  the  establishments  where  and  Martha,  then  a  child  of  8  years.    A  sexton 

the  trade  of  manufacturing  these  cords  is  con-  of  the  place  took  care  of  the  aestitute  orphan, 

doc  ted,  men  and  women  are  alike  engaged  in  from  whose  house  she  was  then  taken  to  that 

the  various  processes,  which,  from  tiie  descrip-  of  the  provost  Gluck,  at  Marienburg,  who  edu- 

iion  given,  i^pear  to  be  the  most  disgusting  m  cated  her  with  his  children.     In  1701  she 

whid^  human  beings  are  employed.    M.  Labar-  married  a  Swedish  dragoon  of  the  garrison  of 

raque  states  that  no  one  can  express  the  disgust  Marienburg,  but  the  campiugn  of  1702,  in  which 

sxperienoed  on  first  entering  one  of  these  work-  he  had  to  serve^  and  the  capture  of  Marienburg 

ihopa ;  and  yet,  he  says,  to  show  the  infiuence  (Aug.  28^  by  the  Bussians,  under  Sheremetie^ 

>f  habit  upon  man,  there  is  no  lack  of  work-  separated  them  forever.    Martha,  together  with 

nen,  nor  are  they  more  frequently  sick  than  the  family  of  her  protector,  Gludc,  was  made 

iioae    engaged  in  other  employments.     The  captive  by  the  Bussian  general,  who  treated 

laiiseatiog  odor  in  which  they  live  never  leaves  the  old  clergyman  kindly,  but  retiuned  the 

hem,   even  after  their  Sunday  cleaning ;  one  females    At  the  distribution  of  the  q>oils,  she 

aataatl7  recognizes  it  after  one  visit  to  the  was  allotted  to  Gen.  Bauer,  whose  mistress 
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she  was  until  sliewas  ceded  by  him  to  the    bomatBtettin,  MayS,  m9,dtediQ6t?et«9- 

E^iIloes8  HentohikofE^  who  emplojed  her  hi    burg,  Nov.  17, 1796,  wasthedsoghterofCluis- 
onsehold  services.    It  was  there  that  Peter    tian  Angost,  then  govemor  of  Stettin,  ifta- 
the  Great  saw  her,  was  captivated  by  her  beanty.    ward  reigning  prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  aad  6eid- 
and  made  her  his  mistress  (1708).    Bhe  adopted    marshal-general  of  Pnusia.    Her  mother  vis  i 
the  Greek  creed,  and  with  it  the  name  of  Gath-    princess  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  Her  puentogm 
arine  Alezievna.    In  1706  she  bore  Catharine;    ner  the  names  Sophia  Angnsta,  sod  a  eve&l 
in  1708  Anna,  afterward  dnchess  of  Holatein-    edacation.   At  an  early  age  she  waschose&b; 
Gottorp,  and  mother  of  Peter  in.;  in  1709    the  empress  EUzabeth,  according  to  ajirapoe- 
Elizabeth,  afterward  the  empress  of  Bussia.    tionof  Frederic  the  Great,  to  become  the  vifec^ 
She  maintained  her  influence  over  Peter  by  the    her  nephew  and  successor,  Peter  m.  Bee  txh 
vivacity  of  her  spirit^  her  nnwearied  activity,    ther  brought  her  to  the  conrt  of  BoasiB,  that 
and  her  good  temper.    She  shared  the  troubles    she  adopted  the  Greek  creed,  received  the  iifiae 
and  fatigues  of  his  campaigns,  and  frequently    of  Oatharine  Alezievna^  and  was  mazriedSe^ 
calmed  Uie  wild  outbreaks  of  his  savage  temper.    1746.    But  all  the  ezpectatioDs  she  may  Ian 
"When  in  1711  his  great  rival,  Charles  aIL,  who,    formed  of  a  life  of  magnificence^  infloeDoe,  si 
after  the  defeat  of  Pultowa  (1709),  had  found    delight  as  future  empress  of  the  greatest  mow- 
refbge  and  protection  in  Turkey,  had  succeeded    chy  of  the  world,  soon  vanished  under  the  ioif 
in  arming  tnat  state  against  the  Bussians,  and    ference  and  repulsive  treatment  of  her  hnsbsd 
Peter,  a^r  an  imprudent  march,  found  him-    who,  though  not  inoapable  of  good  emotkn 
self  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  starving  on  the    was  rude,  dissolute,  and  pasdonate.   Her  fie: 
banks  of  the  Prulh,  or  surrendering  his  army,    and  lively  temper  could  not  be  contented  ra 
Catharine,  with  the  assistance  of  Ostermann    the  consolation  of  condhned  studies,  in  the  kae 
and  Shaffirofi^  saved  the  desponding  emperor    retirement  in  which  ahe  lived  during  the  lift  ^ 
and  his  new  created  state  by  bribing,  at  the    Elizabeth,  but  sought  eatisfiDMStion  in  amo^ 
sacrifice  of  her  ieweLs^  the  Turkish  grand  viaer.    connections  which  were  no  secret  to  any  ck 
Peter  proved  his  gratitude  by  marrying  her  se-    Among  the  persons  who  surrounded  Peter  ai 
oretly,  bv  acknowledging  her  as  his  wife  in  1712,    herseli,  Soltikoff  won  her  liveliest  aifectia&  \p 
and  declaring  her  empress  in  1718.    As  such    his  spirit  and  good  looks,  and  lost  it  on);  vk 
she  was  crowned  in  Moscow  in  1724.    Of  5    fiavor  and  envy  had  sent  him  as  ambusador  w 
children  she  bore  after  her  marriage  with  Peter,    foreign  courts.   At  that  time  Catharine  beac^ 
most  died  in  their  earlv  infiancv.    The  determi-    mother  of  Paul,  afterward  her  sacceanr  in  tl 
nation  of  Peter  to  make  her  his  successor  was    empire.  Pcmiatowski,  a  handsome  and  higbl^y* 
shaken  by  his  suspidons  about  her  conjugal    oomplished  Pole,  won  the  place  of  fiol&fli^' 
virtue,  and  still  more  in  1724  by  his  conviction    his  first  appearance  at  the  court,  and  waapndTr 
of  her  infidelity,  in  consequence  of  which  the    ed  in  her  favors  by  the  empress  Elinbeth,  «V 
chamberlain  Moens  was  beheaded  (ostensibly    caused  Augustus  ni.,  king  of  Poland,  to  apj^ 
for  mismanagement  in  ofSce),  his  raster  ignomin-    him  as  his  ambassador,  but  was  soon  penecda 
iously  flogged,  and  his  2  sons  sent  to  the  army    by  intrigues  of  representatives  of  other  eoc^ 
in  Persia.    It  has  been  asserted  that  Catharine,    who  saw  in  his  sympathies  fbr  England,  andx 
having  been  shown  by  Peter  the  head  of  Moens^    his  influence  over  Catharine  and  Peter,  a  ^b^ 
still  hanging  on  the  scafibld,  said  calmly:  ^'What    for  the  Fraich-Russian-Austrian  alliasce  » 
a  pitv  that  the  people  of  the  court  are  so  cor-    was  recalled,  and  Grarory  OrlofT  became  t>: 
rupt''  She  succeeded,  however,  in  strengthening    object  of  her  £eivors.     when  in  1761  Fc^r  &^ 
her  position  by  reinstating  Mentchikoff  in  the  &-    ceeded  EHzabeth,  the  iH  fueling  betuveol^ 
vor  of  Peter,  which  he  had  previously  lost  by    and  Catharine  became  still  more  emhttiw 
his  devotion  to  her.    But  still  so  doubtful  was    and  the  hfe  of  both,  pardoululy  the  more  p^l 
her  situation,  that  at  the  death  of  Peter  (Jan.  28,    public  amours  of  Peter,  gave  sufficient  eaos  Jcr 
1725),  which  was  kept  secret  until  her  sncces-    hatred.    Catharine  spoke  of  her  meditated  tf^ 
sion  was  secured,  she  could  not  avoid  the  sua-    diation  in  fiivor  of  EUzabeth  Worooaof^  and  » 
picion  of  having' poisoned  her  husband.    The    Orloffs  and  their  friends  were  ready  to  nn  tfJ 
archbishop  of  Pleskov,  Theophanes,  declared    revenge  her.    The  hetman  BazmnoffiBki,  Cc^ 
under  oatn  to  the  people  ana  the  army  that    Panin,  and  Princess  Dashkofi^  a  bold  and  axfi^ 
Peter  on  his  deathoed  designated  her  as  the    prising  woman,  became  their  chief  aasiftaD!!^ 
worthiest  of  succession,  and  the  guards,  the    the  conspiracy  against  Peter,  which  was  ieT«^; 
synod,  and  the  high  nobility,  ^ve  their  consent,    promoted  by  the  general  antipathy  createc  ifi^< 
and  the  people  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  first    nation  and  army  by  the  Prnsdan  prediledic^^^ 
'^  empress"  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.   The    discipline,  as  well  as  by  the  character  and  fw 
policy  of  Peter  was  continued  under  the  leading    of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  and  was  eagev 
mfluence  of  Mentchikoff ;  but  soon  the  caprices   Joined  by  malcontents,  romantio  adventiirc:^ 
of  the  empress,  who  was  beside  guided  by  favor-    and  ambitious  courtiera.   But  the  plot  w  pctf- 
ites,  and  subject  to  intemperance  in  drinking,    ly  detected  and  one  of  the  conspirators  iinpx«if| 
were  felt  in  the  management  of  affairs,  and    ed,  when  they  hastened  its  executioik   Ia  ^- 
blunders  committed,  while  her  ruined  health    night  of  July  &-9, 1762,  Catharine  osme  o^' 
prepared  a  sudden  end.    Her  successor  was  Pe*    from  Peterhof  to  St  Peterabuig,  a  part  oi^o 
terIL    IL  Cathabinb  n.,  empress  of  Russia,    way  on  a  peasant's  wagon,  and  appeared  beii^ 
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the  goard%  who  hailed  her  as  empress,  though,  hmnbled  by  her  armies  mider  Romaii«)fi^  on  the 
acoording  to  the  original  plan,  her  son  Paoi  PnithandontheEagool(1770),b7thecoDqnestB 
was  to  be  declared  emperor  and  herself  regent ;  of  Chodm  and  Bender,  as  well  as  by  her  fleet  nn- 
bot  this  had  been   onanged  by  the  Orloffii  der  Alexis  Orlofl^  which  won  the  great  naval 
and  the  future  senator  Xeploff  read,  instead  victory  of  Soio,  and  homed  the  Torkish  fleet 
of  the  prepared  manifesto,  a  new  one  in  the  in  the  bay  of  Tohesme;  and  the  last  disssters 
Kasan  chnrch.     Peter  was  soon  seized,  and  of  the  great  viaer  compelled  the  Porte  to  the 
after  a  few  days  strangled  in  prison.    To  gain  peace  of  Kootohook-Kainaiji  (1774),  and  its 
pardon  the  sooner  for  her  part  in  the  crmie^  eessi^  of  Kinbonm,  Azof^  Yenikale^  Kertdi, 
Catharine  made  the  most  splendid  promises  and  both  Eabardahs  to  Bnssia^    Onmea  was 
to  the  nation,  flattered  its  pr^ndice^  exhibited  made  ind^ndent,  soon  to  become  a  prey  to 
great  devotion  to  the  national  religion  and  its  Bossia.    Having  happily  snbdned  and  severely 
priests,  was  crowned  with  great  pomp  at  Hoe-  punished  the  revolt  of  the  Oossack  Poogatohefi^ 
cow^  and  made  a  show  of  extraordinary  zeal  a  pseudo-Peter:  in  the  eastern  provinces  (1771* 
for  improvements  in  industry,  commerce^  and  ^4),  she  now  iformed  the  plan  of  expelling  the 
the  navy,  and  for  reforms  in  the   admini»>  Turks  from  Europe,  and  founding  a  new  By- 
tration  c^  justice,  as  well  as  in  the  manage-  zantine  empire  under  a  prinoe  of  her  house, 
ment  of  the  external  afOun  of  her  vast  em-  This  scheme,  favorably  regarded  by  some  phi- 
pire.     Ooorland  was  compelled  to  depose  its  losophers  of  IVance^  was  eagerly  promoted  by 
dnke,  Obarles  of  Saxe,  ana  to  submit  again  to  her  new  favorite,  the  ambitious  Potemkin,  who 
the  rule  of  Biron,  who  had  made  himself  hate*  ruled  her  no  less  arrogantlv  than  he  did  the  em- 
fnl  by  his  crueltv.    Her  influence  prevailed  in  pire.   One  of  the  gates  of  Moscow  received  this 
Pdandaiter  the  death  of  Augustus  lIL(176d),in  inscription,**  Way  to  Oonstantinople;*' one  of  her 
the  election  of  her  favorite  roniatow^  bb  king  grandisons  the  name  of  Oonstantue;  and  plana 
imder  the  name  of  StanisUis  Augustus,  firom  were  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva  for  the  re»- 
whose  affection  and  weakness  she  Justly  expect-  toration  of  Sparta  and  Athens.   After  a  Journey 
ed  the  extenaon  of  her  influence  over  the  through  the  eastern  provinces  which  had  been 
neighboring  state,  distracted  as  it  was  by  relig-  the  scene  of  ^e  revolt,  she  undertook  a  new  one, 
ions  and  civil  dissensions.     But  this  happy  in  1787,  tlm}ueh  the  southern  parts  of  her  em- 
commencement  could  not  allay  the  hatred  of  pire,  to  the  lately  conqueredTaurida  fin  part  the 
natiomU  maloonteuts;  attempts  against  the  em-  ancient  Tauris).    Potemkin  made  mis  a  most 
press  were  plotted  at  Moscow  and  Petersburg,  magniflcent  triumph.    The  eyes  <^1he  empress 
with  the  aim  of  setting  upDu  the  throne  of  the  were  dazzled  by  en<^ntments ;  palaces  rose  on 
ezars,  Ivan,  son  of  Anna  Oarlovna,  who  had  al-  desert  prairie&  to  dxine  for  a  day;  villages  and 
ready  atoned  by  24  years  of  imprisonment  under  cities,  of  wlnm  only  the  walls  were  red,  were 
Elizabeth  and  Oatharine,  for  having  worn  as  a  seen  from  aliEur,  covering  the  barren  plains  of 
child,  for  a  few  months,  the  imperial  title  be-  the  Tartar  nomads ;    masts  and  flags  rising 
fore  the  accession  of  the  former.    The  violent  above  the  sands  showed  flctitioos  canals ;  fee- 
death  of  Ivan,  in  his  prison  at  SchlQaselburff  tivities  and  bonflres  followed  each  other;  and 
(1764),  put  an  end   to  these  schemes,  and  dances  and  song  proved  the  happiness  of  a 
Oatharine  could  now  e^Joy  more  easily  the  population  of  a  hundred  nation^ties,  which 
pleaanres  and  festivities  of  her  court,  troubled  ran  in  tiie  night  to  appear  next  day  in  new 
but  little  by  its  intrigues  about  favors  and  f^  scenes  of  illusion.    Catharine,  who  never  forgot 
Torites.     The  convocation  of  representatives  to  listen  to  the  applause  of  the  French  phikiso- 
from  all  the  provincee  of  the  empire  for  dis-  phers,  amuaedherself  and  her  court  at  the  same 
cussing  the  reorganization  of  Justice,  at  Mos-  time,  with  the  translating  of  Marmontel*s  BiKr 
cow,  was  a  new  pianifestation  of  her  politicsl  ac-  §aire^  but  still  pursued  her  diplomatic  schemes, 
tivity,  as  were  the  rules  elaborated  by  her,  and  Poniatowddf  who  came  to  see  her  after  2ft 
read  in  the  first  session,  of  her  pohtical  wis-  years,  near  the  frontiers  of  his  dismembered 
dom.    But  the  rude  Samoieds  spoke  of  oppres-  state,  was  repaid  with  kind  promises  for  andent 
aicm  by  their  governors,  and  a  proposition  for  personsl  aflection  and  new  political  fidelity, 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  ser£i  was  soon  Joseph  H.  of  Austria,  who  came  to  Kherson, 
made.     Oatharine  was  afraid  of  the  oonse-  was  won  for  a  common  war  agidust  Turkey, 
qneocea,  and  hastily  dissolved  the  assembly,  whichended  for  Austria  with  his  death  (1790X 
who  declared  her  mother  of  the  country,  and  without  gain,  and  for  Bossia,  after  the  con- 
Greater  were  the  results  of  her  external  diplo-  quest  of  Otcmtkov  l^  Potemkin,  after  the  greiiit 
maoy.    Poland,  undermined  by  her  intrigues  victories  of  Suwaron)  and  his  bloody  conquests 
and  her  protecnon  bestowed  on  the  diflsidents^  of  Ismail  and  Bolder,  with  the  peace  of  Jassy 
soon  became  a  prey  to  its  neighbors.     The  (1792),  and  the  acanisition  of  Otohakov  and  the 
confederation  of  Bar  (1768),  under  Pulaski,  counlsy  between  the  Bog  and  Dniester.    This 
Potooki,  and  other  patriots,  the  weak  opposi-  result,  so  slight  in  comparison  with  the  expected 
tion  of  France  to  Bussia,  and  a  dedaraobn  of  overthrow  of  the  Turkish  emphre,  was  owing 
war  by  the  Turks,  oonld  not  save  the  unhappy  in  part  to  a  wy  with  Oustavus  III.,  the  gallant 
repablia  and  its  first  division  by  Bussia.  Ana-  kingof  Sweden,  who  marched  againatSt  Peters- 
tria,  and  Prussia,  ensued  in  17722and  Oatharine  burg,  but  was  happily  checked  in  Finland  by 
received  a  proportionate  share.   The  Turks  were  his  officers  revising  to  advance,  and  was  thus 
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compelled  to  make  peace  (l*t90) ;  in  part  to  the  regralar  literary  agent  (Grimm)  In  Pftris,  ind  to 

opix»ition  of  England  and  Prussia;  out  princi*  write  herself  seTeral  books  in  French;  topro> 

gallT'  to  the  bravery  and  fanaticism  of  the  Tnrks  mote  literatore  and  art,  indostry  ind  agntnl- 

1  defence  of  their  country,    llie  progress  and  ture,  in  her  empire ;  to  reform  iti  Uwft,  and  «:• 

Tictories  of  the  French  revolution,  though  giv«  tempt  tiie  aboU&onof  many  abuses;  to  build  for- 

ing  her  a  kind  of  satisfaction  by  the  humiliation  tresses,  dties.  canals,  hospitals,  and  achoob ;  to 

of  several  states  once  mighty,  filled  Oatharine  organijce  exploring  expeditions  on  land  and  sea; 

vith  horror,  and  made  her  soon  forget  q)1  her  to  annex  ana  to  conquer.  &ehadtbe6atisfictic& 

{>redilection8  for  France,  and  her  own  vaunted  of  being  called  the  Bemiramis  of  the  North,  U 
iberalism;  she  assisted  the  hmgrU^  broke  ofiT  being  ranked  by  philosophers  with  Ijcvp 
every  communication  with  the  French  govern-  and  Solon,  of  hearing  the  words  of  Yolttt»: 
ment,  and  even  made  an  alliance  ^th  England.  "  Light  comes  now  from  the  North.**  Bat  tMi 
Poland  was  in  the  mean  time  the  chief  object  of  glory  was  a  trvieient  applause ;  her  refisni, 
her  attention.  Its  Long  diet  had  completed  the  undertaken  for  show,  vanished  without  lesi; 
new  constitution  of  May  8, 1791,  which  prom-  her  works,  mostly  but  commenoementB,  cn3> 
ised  to  give  union  and  vigor  to  the  nation,  bled  before  her  death;  her  civifixatkA  nr 
Catharine,  while  at  war  wiUi  Turkey,  had  ap-  rupted  Ruama,  and  left  it  as  barbarous  is  eriir. 
proved  of  it,  like  «Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  OATHABINE,  Baikt,  a  saint  of  the  cfaciri 
who  had  his  war  with  France.  But  scarcely  of  Rome,  whose  anniversary  is  oelebnted  « 
were  these  wars  finished,  when  Poland  was  Nov.  26.  She  was  a  Tirgin  of  Alexandria,  ia| 
treacherously  attacked  m>m  both  sides.  A  Is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Kin- 
Russian  army  <tf  100^000  men  was  sent  to  sup-  min.  The  military  order  of  the  knkhta  of  Si 
port  the  aristocratic  fi&ction  that  had  formed  Oatharine,  on  Mount  Sinai,  was  estaBlishedfi 
the  confederation  of  Targovitza  agidnst  the  the  protection  of  the  pilgrims  who  eaoe  "i 
constitution.  The  x>ephew  of  the  king^  the  worship  at  the  tomb  of  the  sainti  which  visa 
fhture  French  marshal,  Joseph  Poniatow^,  this  mountain,  where  her  corpse  wss  soppoiet 
in  vain  led  the  Polish  army  against  them;  to  have  been  found.  8t  Oatharine  was  belieTK 
Xosciuszko  proved  in  vidn  to  be  a  worthy  dis-  to  have  been  of  high  descent,  and  to  haTo  po- 
ciple  of  Washington.  The  king,  persuaded  by  sessed  remarkable  mental  attainments.  HiB^t 
Catharine,  deserted  them,  and  went  over  to  the  she  has  been  often  chosen  as  a  patron  of  scbwii 
confederation,  and  the  second  partition  of  Po-  of  philosophy.  Several  of  toe  great  Itsh: 
land  followed,  executed  by  Russia  and  Prussia  masters  have  furnished  pictures  of  St  Cathiritt; 
alone.  The  Russian  cannons  compelled  the  diet  the  most  beautiful  is  that  by  Correggio. 
of  Grodno  to  sanctaion  it  (1798).  Thegreat  rising  OATHARINE  or  Asaoobt,  wife  of  Artie; 
of  the  betrayed  nation  in  the  following  year  prince  of  Wales,  and  of  King  Henry  VIILe 
commenced  with  the  massacre  of  the  Russians,  England.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ferd)ii£K 
and  with  glorious  victories,  under  Kosduszko  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile.  She  v« 
as  dictator,  but  ended  with  his  defeat  at  Macie-  bom  in  1488,  in  the  city  of  Alcala  de  Ee&i^ 
Jowice  (Oct  lOX  and  with  the  taking  of  Pl'aga  while  her  mother  was  engaged  in  an  expco- 
Qlov.  4)  by  Snwarof;  who  repeated  there  the  tion  against  the  Moors,  died  In  Jan.  \V^ 
uaoghter  of  Ismail  and  Bender.  ^  Bravo,  field-  Granacw  was  not  finally  surrendered  ontu  v» 
marshal  I^  was  Catharine^s  answer  to  his  re-  9di  year  of  her  age;  and  much  of  her  0^0- 
port:  ^Hurrah,  Praga,  Suwaroff."  The  three  hood  was  actually  passed  in  the  roysl  eiSr 
great  neighbors  of  Poland  now  took  the  whole  At  an  early  age,  in  accordance  with  the » 
of  it,  and  destroved  even  its  name  (1795).  A  tom  of  the  lime  and  the  policy  of  her  coor 
year  before,  Catharine  had  annexed  Oourland  try,  she  was  betrothed  to  the  yonnc  Pr^ 
to  Russia.  She  now  undertook  a  war  against  Arthur  of  England,  son  of  Heniy  VILi  ^ 
Persia,  when  she  died  of  apoplexy,  after  an  never  was  marriage  contracted  under  happ)^* 
agony  of  80  hours,  leaving  her  exnpire,  so  great-  auspices.  Oatharine  had  all  her  motherB  tir 
ly  enlarged,  to  her  son  PauL— Catharine  was  ent&  dignity,  virtue,  piety,  and  prudence,  J^ 
possessed  of  great  talents,  susceptible  of  great  out  her  coldness^  austerity,  ftnatictsoi,or^ 
ideas,  and  showed  often  a  manly  spirit  and  en-  seal.  She  had  all  the  dark-lowing,  siip«r=> 
orgy ;  her  ambition  appeared  grand,  but  at  the  stately  beauty  of  her  native  land ;  a  sweet  te> 
same  tame  she  was  a  woman  in  caprice,  a  per,  a  kind  heart,  a  gracious  ™*°'^'J'!^ 
dave  of  her  sensuality  and  vanity,  extremely  the  young  prince  to  whom  she  was  o^^'^ 
selfish,  and  sometimee  cruel.  Her  numerous  was  handsome  cf  person,  eminenttf  leann. 
fiivorites,  some  of  them  her  tools,  and  some  her  and  excellent  of  disposition.  On  Aug.  17,  V^** 
masters^  were  elevated  bv  their  official  situation  the  princess  and  her  train  set  sail  from  ^^"^ 
in  the  pakce.  by  privileffeB^  promotions,  and  but  a  fierce  storm  drove  her  back  ^^/f'l. 
presents,  to  dignity  in  the  state;  while  she  of  Castile;  and  it  was  not  until  ^^^^j^ 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  prompted  by  the  love  bleak  and  gloomy  weather,  that  dte  ^^^. 
of  glory  to  flatter  the  representatives  of  public  Plymouth,  and  was  received  not  only  ^  Y, 
opinion,  particuUirly  in  France„to  invite  Vol-  pomp  and  splendor  of  a  state  ^^'^^''^^^.v! 
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in  her  honor,  she  made  her  Bolemn  entrance  to  maakinffi^  and  diversiona  of  all  kinds ;  aooom- 
the  capital  over  London  bridge,  whence  she  panied  him  in  hia royal  progresses;  moderated 
was  condncted  to  the  cathedral  of  St  Paal|  nia  hasty  temper ;  ever  interposed  on  the  side 
and  thence  to  the  bishop's  palace  at  Lambeth,  of  mercy  and  iastice;  in  every  way  exercised  a 
where  she  waa  entertained  on  that  night,  and  beneficent  innaence  over  him ;  and  nsed  her 
the  one  intervening,  aa  well  as  on  that  follow-  power  only  for  his  own  good,  and  that  of  his 
ing  the  wedding  ceremonial,  which  was  per-  people.    Dnrii^  hia  absence  in  the  conduct  of 
formed  on  the  feast  of  St  Erkenwald,  Nov.  14^  the  war  with  France  in  1518,  Henry  left  her 
1501.    It  ia  well  here  to  state,  that  it  waa  the  sole  regent  of  the  kingdom;  and  on  his  re- 
proved on  oath,  many  years  afterward,  when  torn,  in  the  following  September,  he  rode  post 
it  became  necessary  for  reasons  whicn  then  from  Dover  to  Richmond  incognito,  to  sarprise 
arose  to  establish  the  fiiots  of  the  conjugal  re-  the  queen,  and  there,  to  borrow  the  words  of 
liition,  that  they  lived  as  man  and  wife  happily  Hall,   ^'  waa  anch    a    loving    meeting,   that 
together  at  Ludlow  Oastle ;  but  it  was  for  a  every  one  rq)oiced  who  witnessed  it."    Yet  at 
abort  time  only,  as  Arthur  died  of  the  plague  this  very  time  he  waa  fedae  to  her,  with  EUza- 
witbin  6  montha  after  the  consummation  of  the  beth  Taulebois,  who  was  his  first,  and  continued 
marriage.    On  the  death  of  Arthur,  Henry  for  many  years  his  only  mistress,  until  he  be- 
duke  of  York,  who  had  been  educated  for  the  came  enamored,  first  of  Mary,  and  then  of  Anne 
church  and  was  intended  to  hold  the  archbish-  Boleyn.    In  the  year  1516,  having  been  already 
opric  of  York  or  Oanterbury,  became  prince  of  twice  a  mother  of  princes,  who  did  not  long 
Wales  and  heir  to  the  crown;  and  it  was  at  survive  their  birtii,  Oatiiarine  bore  a  girl,  who 
once  proposed  by  Henry  YII.,  and  acceded  to  was  called  Mary,  after  her  aunt,  the  beautiful 
by  Ferdinand,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  queen  of  France,  and  who  was  afterward  of  un- 
jonng  widow,  who  was  now  in  her  19th  year,  happy  memory  aa  the  persecuting  queen  of  Eng- 
and  who  wrote  to  her  father  earnestly  depre*  land.    Eighteen  months  passed,  and  she  became 
eating  the  alliance,  though  professing   entire  again  themotherofa  boy,  who  again  died  as  soon 
obedience  to  hia  wishes,  that  she  should  be  as  he  saw  the  light;  a  disappointment  which 
transferred  aa  soon  as  Henry,  who  was  only  in  troubled  Henry  so  mud^   that   he   publidy 
his  12th  year^  should  arrive  at  the  age  of  pu-  avowed  his  son  by  Elizabeth  Tailleboia,  and 
berty.     A  dispensation  was   easily  obtained  created  him  duke  of  Richmond.    In  1520  oo- 
from   the  reiguing   pontifi^,   Julius   H.,   and  onrred  the  famoua  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold, 
the  ceremony  of  betrothal  took  place  at  the  memorable  in  the  life  of  Catharine  for  the  fact 
house  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  in  Fleet  street,  that  then  Henry  first  became  acquainted  with 
June  25,  1503.    For  aeveral  years  Catharine  Anne  Boleyn.    In  about  2  years  afterward, 
resided  at  the  court  of  England,  but  on  Henry  hearing  that  Anne  was  betrothed  to  Henry 
attaining  his  16th  year,  hia  &ther,  who  had  Percy,  son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  he 
lost  his  own  fair  and  virtuous  wife,  and  who  took  so  much  paina  to  break  off  the  matdh  by 
had  it  in  his  mind  to  contract  a  marriage  him-  the  aid  of  Wolsey,  aa  proves  that  he  was  ai- 
aelf  with  Joan,  the  elder  sister  of  Catharine,  ready  desperately  enamored  of  her.    The  lady, 
the  widow  of  Philip  of  Burgundy,  until  he  however,  who  did  not  care  to  be  his  concubine 
found  the  union  impossible  owing  to  the  incur-  and  saw  no  chance  aa  yet  of  becoming  his  wife, 
able  insanity  of  the  lady,  compelled  him  to  en-  was  extremely  indignant,  and  never  forgave 
ter  a  protest  against  his  marriage  with  his  broth-  Wolsey  his  share  in  the  matter.    In  the  year 
er'a  widow.    This  protest  was  kept  strictly  a  1527  she  was  recalled  to  court,  which  she  had 
state  secret,  nor  was  its  existence  ever  known  left  in  anger,  and  was  reinstated  in  her  old  of- 
or  suspected  until  it  was  produced  years  after-  fice  of  maid  of  honor,  her  father  being  created 
ward,  in  order  to  give  a  color  to  the  proceed-  Viscount  Boohefort  From  this  time  forth,  Oath- 
ings  iu  the  case  of  the  annulment  of  Uie  mar-  arine's  life  waa  as  miserable  aa  her  conduct  waa 
riage.    At  thia  very  time,  however,  so  far  from  irreproachable.      From  this  moment  Henry 
disking  the  lady  or  wishing  to   avoid  the  was  determined  to  abolish  hia  marriage  with 
match,  UeniT  waa  violently  in  love  with  Cath-  Catharine,  and  to  make  the  maid  of  honor,  who 
arine ;  and  his  fiither  actually  took  measures  had  perhapa  thua  fiu*  preserved  her  innocence^ 
to  restrict  their  intercourse,  as  fearing  lest  they  hia  queen.    The  mock  trial  of  Catharine,  her 
shonid  contract  a  clandestine  marriage.    Not  appeal  to  Home,  her  beautiftd  address  to  her 
▼ery  long  after  tins  interlude,  however,  in  the  husband,  her  leaving  the  court  aa  one  wherein 
year  16(1^,  Henrv  YilL  succeeded  to  the  crown  she  could  not  have  justice,  are  fiiots  fiuniliar  to 
on  the  demise  of  his  fiither,  and  almost  his  first  all  readers  of  Shakespeare.    For  6  long  years 
act  was  to  hurry  on  Ida  marriage  with  Catha-  the  cruel  agony  continued ;  but  when,  hi  1588, 
line.    It  was  celebrated  at  Greenwich  on  the  contrary  to  all  Henry^s  hopes,  the  marriage  of 
d&7  of  St.  Barnabas,  with  great  pomp  and  re-  Catharine  waa  declared  by  the  council  at  Bome 
joicing,  to  the  ddight  of  her  father,  who  cele-  to  be  valid,  Anne,  who  had  been  now  some  time 
brated  the  event  with  grand  festivals  and  tilts,  almost  openly  his  mistress,  under  the  title  of 
after  the  Moorish  fasmon,  with  the  jereed,  in  marchioness  of  Pembroke,  being  pregnant,  a 
Spain.    For  many  years  the  marriage  was  hap-  secret  marriage  was  resorted  to,  the  old  one 
py  and  prosperous ;  the  queen  lent  herself  to  the  being  yet  undissolved^n  order  to  legitimate  the 
love  of  her  husband  for  pomps,  pageantries,  unborn  child,  whom  Henry  in  his  insane  anxi« 
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eij  for  an  heir  had  predetermined  to  be  a  8on«  lelf  agreeable  to  the  king;  }ret  ibo  kid  been, 

At  this  time  Oatharine  .was  expelled   from  according  to  the  mode  and  ctiscipfiM  of  ler 

Windsor,  and  informed  that  she  vas  no  longer  coontry,  bred  in  a  monasterf,  when  ah*  hid 

queen,  although  -she  was  in  all  respects  aa  seen  omj  the  women  who  attraded  ber,  nd 

much  and  as  legallj  so  as  oyer,  when  abe  went  oonversed  with  the  religioiia  who  re^ed  Uwn, 

her  way  meekly  with  her  ladies,  quitting  the  and,  withoat  donbt,  in  her  inoUoatiom  ym 

royal  abode  in  which  she  had  passed  so  many  enough  disposed  to  be  one  of  the  mmbo'. 

happy  and  unhappy  days,  with  the  beautiful  And  from  this  restraint  she  was  caM  oct  to 

and  touching  words :  ^  Qo  where  I  may,  I  am  be  a  great  queen,  and  to  a  free  eonToatiai 

his  wife,  and  for  him  ever  will  I  pray.**    She  in  a  court  that  was  to  be  upon  the  matter  oew 

never  again  saw  her  husband  or  her  child,  formed,  and  reduced  from  the  maiuun  of  i 

Until  after  the  public  marriage  of  Anne,  she  lioenlious  age  to  the  old  ndes  and  hmiti  wldeh 

was  allowed  the  title  of  queen  and  the  empty  had  been  observed  in  better  times;  tovbxi 

honor  to  be  served  on  the  knee,  and  to  be  regular  and  decent  conformify  the  present  &• 

treated  with  the  external  deference  due  to  the  position  of  men  and  women  was  not  enoog^  it 

rank  which  had  been  so  rudely  wrested  from  dined  to  submit,  nor  the  king  to  exact  Afts 

her.    We  know  only  of  Oatharine's  life  during  some  struggle  she  submitted  to  tiie  king^s  Iks- 

her  sednsion,  between  her  abandonment  and  tious  conduct,  and  firom  that  time  lived  oacsff 

her  divorce,  that  her  time  was  passed,  among  terms  with  Mm  till  his  deattu"    AcoDntiofi 

her  faithful  ladies  in.  acts  of  charity,  devotion,  against  her  of  plots  in  favor  of  the  Oathooe 

piety,  varied  only  by  the  feminine  arts  and  oo«  religion  were  received  fikvorably  by  the  how 

onpations  of  embroidery,  to  which  she  had  al-  of  commons,  but  rejected  by  the  lorda.  Aiur 

ways  been  addicted.    Wherever  she  lived,  the  the  death  of  Oharles  (1685),  she  was  treitedii 

poor  inhabitants  of  her  neighborhood  profited  England  with  attention  and  respect  6he  r- 

by  her  goodness,  loved  her,  prayed  for  ner,  fol<  turned  to  Portugal  in  1 698.  Jfade  regent  of  thi: 

lowed  her  with  their  sighs  when  she  was  re-  country  by  her  brother,  Don  Pedro,  in  170^ 

moved  from  amonff  them.    In  the  mean  time,  she  proved  her  ability  in  the  war  with  SpiiD, 

finding  that  he  could  not  have  the  marriage  an-  whidi  she  carried  on  with  firmness  and  ao' 

nulled  at  Bome,  Henry  determined  that  he  cess,  though  already  67  yean  old. 

would  have  it  done  in  England,  and  to  that  end,  OATH^INE  of  Fk&NGi^or  or  Yixcis,  qoM 

that  he  would  overthrow  the  church  of  Bome,  of  England,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct  27, 1401,  dkd  ii 

build  up  an  Anglican  church,  of  which  he  would  the  abbey  of  Beimondsey,  E^.,  Jan.  S,  1497. 

be  pope  himseU^  with  a  college  of  prelates  and  She  was  the  youngest  d^ild  of  Gharkt  VL  d 

a  clergy  of  his  oyn^  who  should  do  his  business  France,  and  his  queen,  Isabella  of  BAnrit. 

in  clerical  matters,  as  his  ministers  did  in  civil  Her  &ther  having  become  insane,  and  bff 

affidrsj  at  his  sole  bidding.    All  this  Oranmer,  mother  being  absorbed  by  pleasnrea  and  poi- 

who  was  raised  to  the  archbishm)ric  of  Oanter-  itics,  Oatharine,  as  well  as  her  broths  la^ 

bury,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Warham,  under-  sister^  was  utterly  neglected  daring  b«r  » 

took  to  do  for  him,  and  speedily  effected.    His  fancy.    She  became,  however,  a  beantifolKH; 

first  step  was  to  open  his  court  at  Dunstable,  so  much  so,  that  Henry  Y.  ctf  Endand,  bano^ 

for  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Queen  Catharine's  asserted  his  ckim  to  the  crown  of  FnoM,  i^ 

marriage ;  and  as  she  steadily  denied  the  valid-  plied  for  her  hand,  but  demanded  an  enonaoo 

ity  of  tue  court  and  its  juriuBdiction,  and  refused  dowry,  consisting  mainly  in  lands.   The  ced 

to  appear,  he  pronounced  her  contumacious,  and  of  France  decHning  these  terma^  Henrj  V.  ^ 

declared  the  marriage  void  and  of  no  effect  vaded  the  country,  and,  after  the  Tkt<87  0| 

from  the  beginning,  as  incestuous  and  consum-  Agincourt  and  the  capture  of  Bouen,ie&^^ 

mated  in  dedlance  of  divine  prohibition.    The  his  application,  which  was  this  Ume  favon^? 

princess  Mary  was  declared  illegitimate,  and  entertained.     Meanwhile,  great  change*  liu 

Oatharine  was  desired  to  abstain  from  the  title  taken  place :  the  duke  of  Burgondjr,  Jobn  u 

of  queen  and  content  herself  with  the  style  of  Fearless,  had  been  assaannated,  m  bi}  «o 

dowager  princess  of  Wales.    She,  however,  de-  Philip  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance  tff^ 

oUned  to  renounce  her  title,  and  died,  leaving  a  the  dauphin  Charles;  Isabella  herself  was  bs| 

letter  to  her  husband  conduding  with  those  on  destroying  her  own  son;  and  both  eot&K 

touching  words:  *'  Lastly,  do  I  vow  that  mine  into  negotiations  with  Houy  which  i^^^ 

eyes  desire  you,  above  aU  things."  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  May  20^  1480,  by  to»» 

CATHABINE  ovBbaqanza,  wife  of  Charles  Henry  V.  was  to  reoeive  the  hand  of  Ct^ 

n.,  king  of  England,  bom  1688,  died  Dec.  81,  arine  and  succeed  to  the  throne  of  France  <^ 

1706.     She  was  the  daughter  of  John  IV.,  the  death  of  Oharles  YL,  the  regencx  cC  U« 

after  1640  king  of  Portugal,  and  brought  her  kingdom  being  phoed  in  his  hands  ontd  m 

husband,  in  1661,  beside  a  rich  dowry,  Tan-  lime.     "  On  Trinity  Sunday.  June  S,   »?] 

giers  in  Africa,  and  Bombay  fai  India.    She  Monstrdet,  «« the  king  of  En^and  wedded  tM 

met  at  the  court  of  the  dissolute  Oharles  bit-  lady  Oatharine  at  Troores,  in  the  pariah  chnrcD. 

ter  mortifications^  which,  however,  she  soon  near  which  he  lodged.    Qreat  pomp  •»  ^' 

resigned  herself  to  suffer  with  equanimity  and  nificence  were  displayed  bv  the hnshanitf  "^ 

milcmeas.    Lord  Clarendon  says:  "  The  queen  had  been  king  of  the  whole  world/'    ^  i* 

had  beauty  and  wit  enough  to  make  her-  dalmudo  was  the  groans  of  oppraaMdln°^ 
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Catharine  was  taken  toEngland  and  crowned  flattered  itaelf  at  onee  that  slie  was  now  aboat  to 

Feb.  24^  1421.    Henry,  being  obliged  to  retnm  grasp  position.    Bat  she  was  disappointed ;  for 

to  France,  left  his  yonng  wife  in  England,  the  weak  and  nxorions  king  was  wholly  under  the 

where  she  gave  birth,  Deo.  6,  to  a  son,  after-  influence  of  his  beantifd  bride,  and  she  was 

ward  Henry  YL     She  was  soon  recalled  to  as  completely  under  the  rale  of  her  maternal 

France,  where  she  found  her  husband  dying,  nndes,  the  celebrated  Le  Balafr^,  Francis  duke 

Immediately  after  his  death  (Aug.  81, 1422),  his  of  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  Lorraine,  who  were 

oiJy  son  was  proclaimed  king  of  Fhmce  and  in  no  sort  favorable  to  the  schemes  of  the  queen 

England.     Catharine  now   secretlsr   married  mother.     Francis   about  this  time  bc^an  to 

Owen  Tudor,  a  handsome  Welsh  knighti  who,  suffer  firom  constitutional  earaches.   Catharine, 

according  to  some  ehroni<Sera,  was  the  son  of  a  who  cared  nothing  for  religion,  connected  her- 

brewer  of  Beaumaris,  while  according  to  others  self  with  the  Huguenot  leaders,  Cond6,  Coligni, 

he  was  descended  from  a  prince  of  Wales.  Sua-  and  the  kin^  of  Navarre,  and  a  plan  was  lud  for 

picions  were  awakened  among  the  guardians  of  seizing  and  imprisoning  the  young  sovereigns  at 

the  young  king,  who  behaved  toward  her  with  Amboise,  bringing  the  Quises  to  the  sc^old, 

a  harshness  which  is  believed  to  have  precdpi-  and  governing  the  realm  by  a  council  of  regency, 

tated  her  death.    Her  eldest  son  by  Owen  Tu-  composed  of  the  Huguenot  princes  under  the 

dor.  Edmund  of  Hadhi^m,  was  the  hrad  of  the  guidance  of  Catharine.    The   plot,  however, 

Tudor  fiunOy  who  ascend^  the  throne  of  Eng-  took  wind ;  the   princes  were  compelled,  in 

land  half  a  century  later.  order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  complicity  in 

CATHARINE  ds'  MEDICI,  the  queen  of  the   conspiracy,  to  witness   the  slaughter  of 

Henry  U.,  and  mother  of  Fhmcis  H.,  Charles  their  partisans;  while  Catharine,  finding  that 

IX^  and   Henry  IH.,  kings  of  France,  and  their   arrow  was  shot  in   vain,  immecuately 

the  only  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medid,  bom  deserted  them, '  and  Joined  the  party  of  the 

in  Florence  in  1519,  died  in  1689.    In  1688,  Catholic  league.    The  next  plan  was  to  assas- 

when  she  was  but  14  years  of  age,  the  pope^  sinate  ite  duke  of  Cond6,  in  Hie  presence  of 

Clement  Vil.,  her  undo,  negotiated  the  mar-  both  Francis  and  Mary  at  Orleans,  which  city 

riage  of  Catharine  with  Henry,  duke  of  Orleans,  they  were  about  •  to  visit  in  state,  on  a  royal 

second  son  of  Francis  L,  who,  it  is  said,  would  progress;  and  on  Francis  positively  refusing  to 

not  have  consented  to  the  match,  but  that  he  give  his  assent  to  the  murder,  one  of  the  Quises 

felt  sure  that  Henry  would  never  ascend  the  issaidtohaveezdaimed:  '^  Now,  by  the  double 

throne  of  France,  and  that  he  was^in  extreme  cross  of  Lorraine,  but  we  have  a  poor  creature 

want  of  money,  with  which  the  pope  was  pre-  for  our  king!"    It  seems  more  tnan  probable 

fared  to  supply  him.    Entering  the  court  of  that  the  death  of  Francis  H.  was  at  once  re- 
'ranee  in  a  somewhat  secondary  position,  she  solved,  and  there  Ib  little  doubt  that  he  died  of 
applied  herself  to  conciliate  all  parties,  win  all  poison,  dropped   into  the  porches  of  his  ear 
afmstionst  and  be  every  thing  to  all  persons,  af-  whUe  sleeping,  not  without    the  privity  of 
fecting  in  the  mean  time  to  care  nothing  for  Catharine,  who,  by  the  accession  of  Charles 
affiiirs  of  state  and  to  shun  the  turmoil  of  bust-  IX.,  a  minor,  succeeded  as  regent  (1660)  to 
ness.    When  she  came  to  France,  the  duchess  the  actual  if  not  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the 
d*£tampea,andthecelebrated  Diana  de  Poitiers,  realm.    She  now  gave  full  swing  to  heratro- 
afterward  duchess  of  Yalentinois,  were  ostensi-  dous  genius.   She  first  plunged  all  her  children, 
bly  the  mistresses  of  her  father-in-law,  the  king,  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  into  such  a  vortex 
andof  her  husband;  and  to  both  she  assiduously  of  tioentious  pleasure  and  voluptuous  dissipa- 
paid  her  court,  though  they  notoriously  hated  tion,  that|  as  she  intended,  they  were  flpeedi- 
one  another.  Nor  when  her  husband  became,  by  ly  divested  of  all  moral  sense  and  unfitted 
the  death  of  his  eldest  brother  the  dauphin,  and  for  every  sort  of  mental  activity  or  exer- 
subsequently  by  the  death  of  his  iSither,  the  tion.     It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
king of  France,  did  she  alter  her  policy  or  in-  riage  of  her  daughter  Iforguerite  de  ValoiB, 
terfere,  whether  in  the  affidrs  of  state  or  in  his  with  Henry  of  lutvarre,  that  Catharine  pre- 
social  and  domestio  arrangements,  with  her  hue-  vailed  on  Charles  to  give  the  orders  for  the 
band,  or  with  his  mistress.    The  duchess  of  fatalmassacreofStBaruiolomew's,  executed  on 
Yalentinois  was  virtually  queen   of  France,  Aug.  24, 1672,  on  the  signal  given  by  the  toll- 
until,  at    a   grand   tournament  held  at  the  ing  of  the  bell  of  St.  Germain  PAuxerrois. 
castle  of  Toumelles,  given  in  honor  of  the  From  the  moment  of  that  terrible  event|  his 
marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  with  consent  to  which  had  been  wrung  from  him 
Philip,  king  of  Spain,  in  1669,  a  splinter  from  most  reluctantly,  and  which  it  is  believed  he 
tlie  broken  lance  of  De  Lorges,  oonnt  of  Hont-  would  have  counteracted  when  it  was  too  late, 
gomery,  entered  the  eye  of  Henry,  and  cut  him  the  unhappy  Charles  was  a  prey  to  the  most 
abort  in  the  midst  of  a  rolendid  and  victorious  horrible  tortures  of  remorse,  nor  could  he  con- 
career.    By  hia  death  his  son,  iVancis  11.,  a  ceal  the  detestation  he  felt  for  the  mother  who 
delicate  stripling,  weak  both  in  health  and  in*  had  plunged  him  into  such  an  abyss  of  blood 
telJect,  lately  espoused  to  the  beautiftd  young  and  guilt    Catharine,  it  seems,  had  never  loved 
qneen  of  Soots,  the  hapless  Mary,  who  waa,  on  him,  nor  Henry  either,  who  was  now  absent  in 
her  mother^s  side,  a  Quise  de  Lorraine,  succeed-  Poland,  of  which  remote  country  he  had  been 
ed  to  the  throne,  and  the  ambition  of  Catharine  eleotedking,  and  whither  he  had  gone  reluct- 
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antlj,  at  her  uigent  solidtatioii,  amounting  al-  by  Oathazine  de*  Hedicl— fiee  Obabub  11, 
zno&t  to  compulsion.  Francis,  duke  of  Alen^oiL  FniKois  n.,  Hsnbt  III.,  Bxsrx  Vf^  BiH' 
was  her  favorite,  as  of  a  spirit  the  most  kindred  tholohew  Masbaorx. 
to  her  own ;  and  it  is  probable  that  her  anxiety  OATHARINE  of  SoonrA,  uunt,  bom  1S47, 
to  have  Henrv  far  distant  from  tbe  scene  of  died  April  29. 1380.  She  entered  st  20  jein 
action,  arose  from  a  desire  to  enable  the  son  of  age  the  order  of  Dominican  nuns.  There- 
of her  choice  to  avail  himself  of  any  oontin-  markable  superiority  of  her  natnnl  eodoir- 
gency  that  might  occur,  in  order  to  usurp  the  ments,  Joined  to  her  extraordinary  sinritDil 
Sirone  during  his  brother's  absence.  Ooncem-  graces,  rendered  her  one  of  the  most  coupb- 
ing  the  mode  and  causes  of  the  death  of  Charles  ous  and  influential  persons  of  her  time.  She 
Ia.,  there  exists  considerable  doubt  It  la  restored  the  Florentines  to  the  favor  of  Gng* 
more  than  suspected,  however,  that  he  was  ory  XI.,  and  exhorted  that  pontiff  to  IctTe 
poisoned  by  his  brother  Francis,  with  the  con-  Avignon  for  Rome.  She  took  part  in  llic 
nivance  of  his  mother,  by  means  of  a  treatise  schism  of  that  time,  and  wrote  in  defence  d 
on  hawking  which  had  been  thrown  in  his  Urban.  Her  iceal  for  the  converaioii  of  bzp 
way,  that  being  a  sport  of  which  he  was  pas-  ners  knew  no  boTmds,  and  the  most  bardeodd 
sionately  fond,  with  its  leaves  gummed  together  could  not  resist  her  exhortations  to  a  change  d 
with  some  poisoned  gluten,  so  that  when  he  life.  Her  charity  to  the  poor,  and  penoaii 
moistened  his  fingers  at  his  lips  to  disengage  the  devotion  to  those  who  were  sn^riiur  nom  tb» 
pages,  he  took  in  at  every  touch  the  deadly  most  offensive  maladiesi,  were  also  boondies. 
m^cament.  If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  lost  crime;  She  was  canonized  by  Pius  IL  in  1461.  Be 
for,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  brother  the  anniversary  is  celebrated  on  April  80.  The 
king,  Henry,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  escaped  works  of  this  saint  are  prindpallj  im&a 
by  stealth  from  the  throne  of  a  countiy  whose  upon  devotional  sul^^ects,  and  lettera  wiitta 
people  loved  him,  and  came  to  daim  that  of  in  very  pure  Italian;  she  is  also  the  reputed 
a  land  where  he  was  both  hated  and  despised,  author  of  some  Italian  poems. 
On  his  return,  he  threw  himself  wholly  into  the  CATHARmE  FIESOHI  ADORNO,  saist, 
hands  of  his  mother,  who  again  plunged  the  bom  in  Genoa,  1447,  died  Sept.  14, 1610.  Herfi* 
country  into  religious  civil  wars,  in  which  ther  was  viceroy  of  Naples.  She  is  said  to  btn 
Henry  lY.  of  Navarre  gained  all  the  glory,  and  been  one  of  tiiose  rare  children  who  live  in  tte 
Henry  of  Guise  all  the  power,  until  the  latter,  perfect  practice  of  Christian  virtue  from  thcff 
attempting  to  usurp  the  sovereign  power  of  the  early  years.  At  theage  of  IS  she  was  desirouto 
realm,  was  assassinated  by  Henry's  orders  in  the  consecrate  herself  to  God  in  the  relig&OQssUte; 
royal  cabinet,  while  his  brother  the  cardinal  but  she  yielded  in  obedience  to  her  parents,  vbo 
was  on  the  next  day  murdered  in  prison.  This  married  her  at  the  age  of  16  to  Julian  Adorao,  t 
coup  d'etat  is  so  exactiy  in  keepmg^with  the  gay  young  nobleman  oi  Genoa.  Her  fifewilii 
character  and  policy  of  Catharine,  and  corre-  nim  was  for  10  years  a  series  of  sorrows,  nIffe^ 

rnds  so  dosely  with  her  plan  for  taking  off  ings,  and  mortifications.  He  was  profligs:^ 
prince  of  Cond6,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  H.,  brutal,  and  prodigal  in  the  use  of  the  fortoa* 
that  we  can  scarcely  err  in  ascribing  to  her  the  which  she  brought  him.  In  a  short  time  tbej 
conception  of  the  scheme.  It  was  the  ruin  of  found  themselves  reduced  to  poverty;  botUr 
Henry,  of  herself,  and  of  aU  her  wishes  as  to  patience  and  good  example  caosed  hbrefonnir 
the  succesfflon  of  the  crown  of  France;  for,  tion,  and  he  died  a  penitent.  After  his  d£i^ 
how  careless  and  indifferent  soever  she  might  Catharine  was  mai^  years  mother  aoperiorci 
be  asto  matters  of  religion,  she  did  not  certainly  the  great  hospital  of  Genoa.  Fractinagtb 
desire  that  a  Huguenot  and  a  Bourbon  should  greatest  charity,  she  performed  the  mesiMC 
ascend  the  Catholic  throne  of  the  Yaloia.  offices  and  dressed  the  most  loathsome  soRi 
Such,  however,  was  the  result  of  her  maohina-  She  also  extended  her  care  to  the  aiek  and  saf- 
tions.  The  murder  of  the  Guises  united  all  fering  throughout  the  city.  St.  Catham 
Catholic  France  agdnst  Henry  III.,  and  he  found  next  to  St.  Theresa,  is  the  most  profoa^ 
that  he  had  now  no  option  or  alternative  but  female  writer  that  the  Roman  Catbolio  chora 
to  call  Henry  of  Navarre  to  his  assistance,  and  has  produced.  Her  2  prinoip^  treatiaes,  vlia 
to  put  down  the  now  rebellions  Papists  by  the  for  the  most  part  may  do  considered  as  Uke  rec' 
forces  of  the  late  rebellious  Protestants.  Henry  ords  of  her  own  experience,  are  entitled  ^'To- 
ot Navarre,  who  w&9  now,  by  the  death  of  gatory,"  and  '^A  Spiritual  Dialogoo."  Btf 
Alen^on,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  France,  works  have  not  hitherto  been  within  the  rta^ 
readily  assented,  and  on  bringing  up  his  forces  of  general  readers;  but  an  American  y^'^ 
the  2  princes  laid  siege  to  Paris,  which  was  do-  tion  of  her  treatises  and  of  her  life,  ^^^°^ 
fended  by  the  duke  ae  Mayenne,  the  younger  her  confessor,  Marabotto,  haa  Joat  been  cam^ 
brother  of  the  murdered  Guise,    but  while  the  ted  (1858). 

siege  was  pending,  Henry  III.  was  himself  as-  CATHARINE  PARR,  the  Gtiiandlaatviieaa^ 

sasslnated  by  a  fanatic  monk,  Jacques  Clement,  relict  of  Henry  YIIL  of  England,  date  of  ^ 

probably  instigated  by  the  Guises,  on  Aug.  1,  uncertain,  died  Sept  80, 1548.     8be  was  P« 

1589,  in  the  camp  at  St.  Cloud.     Henry  IV.  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Patt,  and  was  ttom*^ 

succeeded  him,  and  did   much  to  heal  the  first  to  Edward  Burghe  and  aeooodl/  to  l^ 

wounds  which  had  been  inflicted  on  France  Latimer.    After  a  2a  widowhood  of  more  usa 
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a  year,  the  king  of  England  married  her,  JTnly  Latin  into  English  Erasmus's  paraphrase  on 

18,  1648.    For  the  time  in  vrhich  she  lived  the  New  Testament^  and  wrote  a  Latin  letter 

fihe  was  a  very  weU  educated  and  intelleotnal  to  the  princess,  afterward  Qaeen  Mary,  e^ort- 

woman,    and   had   studied  the   Holy  Scrip-  ing  her  to  translate  the  paraphrase  on  St  John, 

tores  with  moeh  attention.    She  was  a  zealous  CATHARINE  PAULOWNA,  qneen  of  WOr- 

Protestant  partisan,  and  would  often  engage  in  temberg,  grand  princess  of  Russia,  daughter  of 

discnflsions  with  the  king  as  to  the  propriety  of  Paul  I.  and  younger  sister  of  Alexander!.,  bom 

completing  the  reformation.    She  even  patron-  May  21, 1788,  died  Jan.  9, 1819.    In  1809  she 

ized  Anne  Askew,  who  was  racked  and  Durned  married  Gfeorge,  di±e  of  Holstein  Oldenburg, 

for  heresy  in  1546,  and  perused  the  prohibited  Haviog  lost  hhn  in  1812,  she  accompanied  her 

books.    Her  disputatious  turn  of  mind  brought  brother  Alexander  on  his  campaigns  in  Germa- 

her  into  great  peril  on  one  oocanon.    After  one  ny  and  iVance  (1818-^14),  to  Paris,  London, 

of  these  arguments  on  religious  subjects  with  and  the  congress  of  Vienna  (1815),  assisting 

her  husband,  Henry  was  much  incensed  at  her,  him  by  her  talents  and  resolute  spirit.    The 

and,  on  the  instigation  of  the  bishop  of  Win-  marriage  of  her  yoimger  sister  to  the  prince  of 

Chester,  gave  a  warrant  for  her  oommittal  to  Orange  is  said  to  haye  been  effected  by  her  in- 

the  tower  on  the  charges  of  heresy  and  treason,  flueuce.    In  1816  she  married  William,  crown 

She  received  immediate  intelligence  of  her  dan-  prince  of  Wfirtemberg,  whose  acquaintance  she 

ger,  waited  on  the  king  in  the  evening,  and  had  made  during  her  travels.    During  the  &m- 

tuming  the  conversation  to  the  old  topic,  ex-  ine  of  1816  in  that  oountiy  she  proved  her  be- 

}>re8sed  her  regard  for  the  king's  theological  nevolence  by  the  formation  of  female  associa- 

eaming.    **No,  no,  by  St.  Mary,^'he  remied,  tions  and  an  agricultural  society.    She  was 

*'  I  know  you  too  welL    Te  are  a  doctor,  Kate,  active  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  people, 

able  to  instruct  us  and  not  to  be  instructed  by  She  left  2  sons  by  her  1st,  and  2  daughters  by 

US."    To  which  she  adroitiy  re-joined  **  that  it  her  2d  marriage. 

seemed  he  had  much  mistaken  her  freedom  in  OATHARISTS  (Gr.  icadapotf  ptire\  a  Ohris- 

arguing  with  him,  since  she  did  it  to  engage  tian  sect  whidi,  between  the  11th  and  14th  oen- 

Lim  in  discourse,  to  amuse  this  painful  time  of  turies,  spread  over  all  Europe,  and  was  most  po  w- 

lus  infirmity,  and  that  she  might  receive  profit  erful  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France.  Their  doc- 

by  his  learned  discourse.'*    '*  And  is  it  even  so  t"  trines  and  mstitutions  bore  an  oriental  impress, 

said  the  kmg ;  "  then  we  are  perfect  friends  but  were  peculiarly  elaborated  and  modified  by 

again."    The  following  morning  the  king  took  the  soientmo  spirit  of  the  western  church.  Akin 

a  walk  in  the  garden  with  Oatharine,  and  at  to  the  early  Gnostics,  the  Manich8BaDs,£uchites, 

this  moment  the  chancellor,  Wriothesley,  who  Bogomiles,  PauUcians,  Albigenses,  and  Wald- 

knew  nothing  of  the  reconciliation,  came  with  enses,  theyare  not  to  be  confounded  with  either 

the  guards  to  execute  the  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  these.  There  were  2  parties  of  Catharists,  one 

of  tibe  queen.    The  king  flew  into  a  passion,  accepting  absolute  dualism,  and  snpporin^  2 

called  Wriothesley  a  knave  and  other  epithets,  opposite  principles  to  subsist  from  all  etermty, 

and  bade  him  begone.    This  experience  made  with  2  creations  correspondmg  to  these  princi- 

Oatharine  more  prudent  for  the  niture ;  yet  her  pies  i  the  other  deriving  all  evil  and  imperfection 

danger  was  again  great  when  Anne  Askew  was  from  the  apostasy  of  a  higher  aphit,  and  maln- 

tortnred  in  order  to  ascertain  her  accomplices  tainii^  a  limited  dualism.     They  agreed  in 

and  oonvict  the  queen  of  heresy,  but  the  ad-  regarding  the  sidereal  system,  and  every  thing 

mlrable  fortitude  of  the  sufferer  was  the  salva-  visible  here  below,  asperishaole  and  evil ;  but 

tion  of  her  royal  pawnees.    She  retained  her  as  bavins  its  corresponaent  in  an  upper  world  in 

hold  upon  the  king's  affections  up  to  the  time  a  form  adapted  to  that  higher  region  of  existence. 

of  his  death  in  1547,  and  received  a  legacy  of  According  to  one  partv  the  evil  principle  stole 

£4,000  from  him  in  addition  to  her  jointure,  into  the  heavenly  world  and  seduced  the  souls 

Shortly  after  the  king's  death  she  was  married  which  the  good  principle  had  created  to  come 

to  her  4th  husband,  Lord  Seymour,  high  admi-  down  to  eaith,  where  he  confined  them  in  bodies 

ral  of  England  and  brother  of  the  duke  of  Som-  of  his  own  creation.    According  to  the  other 

erset,  theprotector  of  Euffland  and  guardian  of  partr,  the  orderer  of  matter  was  originally  a 

Edward  vl.    She  did  not  long  survive  this  mar-  good  but  now  a  fallen  spirit,  who,  ambitious  to 

riage,  and  died  in  childbirth  nnregretted  by  her  set  up  an  independent  kingdom  of  his  own,  per- 

husband,  who  repented  of  his  union  with  Oath-  suaded  a  third  part  of  the  angels  to  apostatize 

arine  and  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  princess^  with  him.    The  former  held  that  there  have 

afterward  Queen  Elizabeth.    She  is  one  of  those  never  been  more  souls  on  the  earth  than  on  the 

royal  personages  who  have  won  a  position  in  first  day  after  they  were  misled  thither  by 

the  repnblic  of  letters.    She  wrote  ^  Queen  Satan,  and  that  by  process  of  transmigration 

Gathanne  Psrr's  Lamentations  of  a  Sinner,'*  and  return  to  heaven  their  number  is  con- 

which  was  published  by  Lord  Burleigh  in  1648.  stantly  diminishing ;  the  latter  supposed  ori- 

In    her    lifetime  she  published  a  volume  of  ginally  onlv   2    human   souls,    from    which 

prajers  and  meditations.    Her  letters  are  pre-  all  oUiers  have  proceeded.    Both  parties  re- 

aerved  in  Strype's  amuds,  Hayne's  collection  of  Jeoted  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the 

atate  papers,  and  in  the  Ashmole  collection.  Old  Testament,  which  they  aflSrmed  to  be  a 

8he  employed  soholara  to  translate  from  the  revelation  of  the  evil  principle.    Christ,  they 
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thought,  bronght  with  him  from  the  celestiiil  hare  made  little  progress  In  En^sni  TIkj 

regions  a  higher  ethereal  body.    He  was  sent  availed  themselves  of  the  disputes  between  tht 

by  God  to  recover  men  from  the  earthly  sphere  popes  and  emperors  to  spread  tiieir  doctnus, 

in  which  they  are  bound,  and  to  bring  them  and  in  the  12th  century  dared  to  elect  for  then- 

into  harmonioQs  connection  with  the  npper  selves  a  pope  in  France,  and  in  thelSthoe&> 

world ;  and  the  final  resnlt  of  his  ooming  will  tory  another  in  Bolgaria.    In  later  times  the 

be  the  destmction  of  the  creation  produced  by  knights  templars  were  asserted  to  hiTo  ka 

Satan,  and  the  return  of  all  visible  things  to  th^  Oatharists.    The  courage  and  cahnness  vhb 

original  chaos,  to  which  wicked  spirits  shall  be  which  they  uniformly  met  death  for  their  fiitk, 

banished. — ^The  ideas  of  the  CatharistB  were  excited  the  admiration  of  theur  friends,  and  vis 

rather  popular  than  metaphysical,  and  the  sect  attributed,  by  their  enemies,  to  diabolical  ssp^ 

was  more  influential  by  the  ethicu  than  by  the  port 

speculative  part  of  its  system.    They  all  agreed  OATHARPINGS,  in  nanlical  parianee,  ropes 

in  opposing  the  prevalent  traditional  and  cere-  serving  to  brace  in  the  shrouds  of  tha  lovtf 

monial  usages,  and  attempted  to  realize  the  idea  masts  behind  their  respective  vards. 

of  an  invisible  church.  They  renounced  baptism  OATHCART.  L  WnxiAH  Shaw,  eari^  a  Br:- 

by  water,  and  laid  great  stress  on  the  baptism  ish  military  officer  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  1755, 

of  the  spirit,  which  should  be  performed  by  ike  died  June  17, 1843.  Accordingto  aeostomoftlx 

imposition  of  hands  in  oonnection  with  prayer.  Scottish  gentry,  he  completed  his  edncatioabj 

Their  church  edifices  had  neither  images,  cross,  taMng  a  degree  in  law,  although  without  intes- 

nor  belL  and  their  worship  consisted  only  of  tionof  practising  that  profession.  On  the  breik- 

the  reading  and  exposition  of  a  passage  of  the  ing  out  of  the  American  war  he  entered  the  Br> 

Kew  Test^ent,  followed  by  the  benediction,  ish  army,  and  speedily  rose  to  be  aide-de-ccap 

which  was  received  kneeling.    Though,  in  some  to  Gen.  Bpencer  Wilson  and  Sir  Henij  dniot 

respects,  the  precursors  of  the  Protestant  prin-  Subsequently  he  commanded  the  29th  regimot 

ciple,  they  were  yet  eesentiaUy  removed  fh>m  of  infimtry,  and  finally  was  appointed  qurtff- 

it  by  the  merit  which  they  ascribed  to  works  master  generaL    Becalled  to  England,  he  joiud 

over  faith  as  a  condition  of  salvation.    Their  the  Walcheren  expedition  with  the  rau  of  bri^ 

rigid  asceticism  admitted  neither  of  animal  food,  adier-general.    Having  distinguished  hinuetf  si 

conjugal  relations,  nor  the  possession  of  earthly  Bommel  and  elsewhere  on  the  retreat,  he  ear> 

goods.    Yet  this  standard  was  rather  ideal  than  ried  back  the  remains  of  the  cavalrj  to  Ez^ 

actuaL    It  was  attained  by  the  perfectly  the  land,  where  he  was  promoted  to  a  higher  nsL 

esoterics  of  the  sect,  but  was  modified  in  the  In  1807  he  took  his  seat  as  a  repreeentatiTe 

case  of  the  eredentee^  who  constituted  the  lai^ge  peer  of  Scotland,   The  same  year  he  vis  ^' 

exoteric  portion.    From  the  former,  who  were  pointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  d^ 

popularly  known  as  ^'  the  good  men,''  and  who  tined  to  act  against  Copenhagen,  and  on  the  iil 

copied  Uie  example  of  Ohrist  by  wandering  of  that  city  and  o^ture  of  the  Danish  fleet  ts 

about  homeless,  and  in  poverty,  were  chosen  created  a  peer  of  England.  In  ISlShevusest 

all  the  officers  of  the  sect. — ^The  Oatharists  as  nunister  plenipotentiary  to  Rusna.  Theeo- 

were  zealous  disseminators  of  their  principles,  peror  Alexander  being  ttien  with  th^  vnT, 

Originating  in  some  Greek-Slavonian  cloister  jLord  Cathcart  joined  him  at  head-qnsrten, 

of  Bulgaria  (whence  one  of  their  names,  the  where  he  remained  daring  the  camp^gn.  H« 

BulgariansX  tney  prevailed  for  several  centuries  was  a  witness  of  the  interview  between  tin 

in  the  western  countries  of  Europe,  maintaining  sovereigns  of  Rnsna,  Ausfa^  and  Proans;  ^ 

themselves  in  Bosnia  in  spite  of  hostility,  tiU  Dresden  he  stood  but  2  paces  from  Kona 

near  the  dose  of  the  16tii  century,  when  the  sect  when  that  general  receivea  his  death  vv od^; 

passed  over  into  Mohammedimism.    In  1086  entered  Pans  with  the  allied  sorereigu^vu 

the  first  Oatharists  were  discovered  in  Italy,  near  subsequently  acted  as  Britbh  plenipoteotiirT  ^ 

Turin,  and  their  chief  was  burned ;  but  within  the  congress  of  Vienna.    On  the  M  of  Bocir 

a  century  from  that  time  Oatharist  diurohes  parte  he  again  repaired  to  Paris,  and  vf^ 

and  dioceses  were  formed  throughout  upper  the  treaty  of  peace  which  followed  WateHca 

Italy  and  France.    It  has   been  maintained,  An   earl's   coronet   recompensed  these  i^ 

without  sufficient  authority,   that  Dante  be-  vices.    Several  succeeding  years  of  his  w 

longed  to  the  sect^  was  even  a  preacher  to  a  were  spent  as  minister  at  the  conrt  of  Rn^ 

congregation  of  Oatharists  at  Florence,  and  that  IL  Sir  Gborob,  a  British  general,  son  of  t^ 

the  Dmna  Commedia  was  a  pasquinade  in  their  preceding,  bom  In  London,  May  Ifl,  1794,  M 

favor  against  the  prevalent  church.    St  Ber-  jfov.  6, 1854.    He  was  educated  at  Eton  i^ 

nard  travelled  through  the  country  south  of  the  Edinbmrgh,  and  entered  ^e  army  in  181&  ^ 

Alps,  trying  in  vain  to  convert  them,  and  father  having  been  soon  afterward  a|>poi£t» 

found  them  protected  by  princes  and  nobles,  minister  to  Russia,  young  Oalhcart  ^^^^^F^ 

whose  sons  and  daughters  were  intrusted  to  med  him  as  attadi6,  and  was  suhseqi]entl)',vi 

them  for  education.    In  1167  they  held  a  synod  secretary  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.   1^^^^ 

near  Toulouse  to  arrange  uniformity  of  policy  the  army,  he  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  we|H 

and  doctrine.    They  spread  throughout  Spain  ington  at  Waterloo.  The  letnm  o^  P**i*P*ffY 

and  Germany,  but  though  some  of  them  were  him  on  the  list  of  lieutenant-colona^  io  ^^ 

discovered  in  London  m  1210,  they  seem  to  rank  he  held  commands  for  some  jr«>n^^^^ 
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Sootift  and  the  Westlndiei.    la  1684  he  retired  for  supporting  the  dome,  and  formed  the  plan 
on  half  pay,  bat  in  1887,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  for  it  as  it  now  exists.    The  dram  of  die  dome 
troables  in  Canada,  he  was  placed  in  command  was  completed  before  he  died  in  1568.    Pope 
of  the  troops  and  militia  soath  of  tlie  St.  Law-  Pios  Y.  appointed  Ylgnola  and  Firro,  with 
rence.  Betoming  to  England  in  1844,  he  again  orders  that  they  shoold  adhere  to  Angelo's 
retired  on  half  pay,  receiving  the  honorary  ap-  plans.    The  dome  was  not  finished  nntil  1690 
pointment  of  govemor  of  the  tower  of  London,  oy  Giaoomo  della  Porta.    Siztos  V.  gave  100,- 
which  he  retained  nntil  1852.    War  with  the  000  gold  crowns  annnally  towiu^  its  comple- 
Oaffim  haying  once  more  broken  ont^  OoL  Oath*  tion.    In  1605  Paol  V.  employed  Carlo  Mader- 
oart  was  selected  to  assome  the  govemorahip  no,  who  changed  the  ground  nlan  back  to  the 
and  command  of  the  army  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Latin  cross.    The  nave  was  finished  in  1612, 
Hope.    By  a  succession  of  well-ezecated  mar  the  fafade  and  portico  in  1614.    The  charch 
XKBavres,  he  drore  the  Gaf&es  back  from  their  was  dedicated  by  Pope  Urban  Yin.  on  Not. 
oovertB,  and  removed  them  bevond  the  limits  of  18, 1626.    Under  Alexander  YII.  in  1667,  Ber- 
•  the  colony.    Appointed  to  the  4th  division  of  nini  finished  the  colonnade.    The  building  of  St. 
the  army  in  the  (Mmea,  he  fell  fighting  gallant-  Peter's,  from  its  foundation  in  1450  until  its  ded- 
ly  at  the  battle  of  Inkermann.  ication,  occupied  175  years:  and  if  we  include 
OATHEDBAL  (Lat  cathedra,  a  seat),   a  the  work  done  under  I^u8YI.,8i  centuries  pass- 
church  contdning  a  bishop's  throne  or  seat  ed  away  before  it  was  oompleted,  during  which 
the  chief  church  of  the  diocese.     Its  usual  time  48  popes  reigned  and  died.    Hie  dimen« 
£>rm  is  a  Latin  or  Greek  cross,  and  it  is  not  sions  of  the  church  are  as  follows :   length 
diBtioguished    architecturally   from  the   has-  of  the   interior  602   English   ft,  length   of 
llica.   In  the  old  basilicas  there  was  a  trans*  transept  from  wall  to  wall  445  ft. ;  height 
Terse  hall  at  the  end,  not  intentionally  resem-  of  nave  150  ft.,  of  side  aisles  47  ft. ;  width  of 
bling  a  cross;  but  more  modem  architects,  per-  nave  77 — 89  ft,  of  side  aisles  21  ft. ;  drcum- 
oeiving  the  resemblance,  changed  the  position  ferenoe  of  pillars  which  support  the  dome  282  ft. 
of  the  transept,  making  the  church  cruciform.  The  cupola  is  198  ft  in  diameter.    The  height  of 
The  church  of  St  John  of  Lateran,  at  Bome^  the  dome  from  the  pavement  to  the  base  of  the. 
founded    by   Gonstantine,   is   the    episcopal  lantern  is  400  ft.,  to  the  top  of  the  cross  480  ft 
ehorch  or  cathedral  of  the  pope,  and  b^rs  The  dome  is  encircled  and  strengthened  by  6 
over  its  chief  portal  the  inscription,  Omnium  bands  of  iron.    A  stairway  leads  to  the  roo^ 
nrbii  et  crbu  eeelenarum  mater  et  eaput^  broad  and  easy  enough  to  allow  a  loaded  horse 
*^mother  and  head  of  all  the  churches  of  Biome  to  ascend.    The  annual  cost  of  keeping  the 
and  the  world."    At  its  chief  altar  none  but  church  in  repair  is  80,000  scudL — ^At  Milim  the 
the  pope  can  read  mass,  for  it  covers  another  first  building  was  destroyed  by  Attila,  the  next 
ancient  altar  at  which  the  apostie  Peter  is  said  one  was  injured  by  fire,  and  the  first  stone  of 
to  have  officiated.    The  basilica  of  St  Peter^s  the  present  structure  was  laid  by  Giovanni 
at  Borne  may  be  mentioned  as  surpassed  by  Gaieazzo  Yisconti  on  March  15,  1886.    The 
no  cathedral  in  antiquity  and  splendor,  and  ground  plan  is  a  Latin  cross  terminated  by  an 
equalled  by  none  in  magnitude.    In  A.  D.  90,  St  apsis.  Its  dimensions  are :  length  485  ft. ;  breadth 
AnadetuB.  bishop  of  Bome,  who  was  ordained  by  of  body  252  ft.,  between  the  walls  of  the  tran- 
8t  Peter  nimsel^  erected  an  oratory  on  the  site  sept  287  ft ;  width  of  nave  frt>m  centre  to  cen- 
of  the  aposUe's  burial,  after  his  crucifixion,  tre  of  the  columns  67  ft,  which  is  double  the 
In  306  Gonstantine  built  a  basilica  on  the  spot  width  of  the  side  aisles ;  height  of  the  crown  of 
In  1450  Nicholas  Y.  commenced  a  building  on  the  vaulting  of  nave  158  ft ;  height  from  the 
plans  of  B^nardino  and  others.    Paul  IL  oon-  pavement  to  top  of  the  statue  of  Madonna  855  ft 
tinned  it,  and  Julius  IL  secured  the  services  of  The  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  4  aisles, 
Bramante,  whose  plan  was  a  Latin  cross  and  by  4  ranges  of  clustered  pillars.  Fifty-two  pil- 
an  immense  dome  on  arches  springing  from  4  liurs.  each  formed  of  8  shms,  support  the  arcnes 
large  pillars.    The  latter  died  in  1514,  and  Leo  of  the  roof.  These  pillars  are  80  feet  high,  i,  e, 
X.  appointed  Giuliano  Sangallo,  Giovanni  da  base  4  ft,  shaft  57  ft  6f  in.,  capital  18  ft  6^ 
Yerona,  and  Baphael,  who  strengthened  the  pil-  In. ;  the  diameter  of  shaft  8  ft    There  are  fine 
lars  for  the  dome ;  but  Sangallo  dying  in  1517,  interior  doorways  in  Boman  style.    The  pave- 
and  Ri^hael  in  1520,  Leo  employed  JDaldassari  ment  is  laid  in  mosaic  in  red.  blue,  and  white 
Pemzzi,  who  changed  the  plan  to  a  Greek  cross,  marble.    The  cathedral  is  built  of  white  mar- 
Paul  III.  employed  Antonio  Sangallo,  who  re-  ble,  and  covers  a  space  of  107,782  sq.  ft — ^The 
tnrned  to  Bramante^s  plan,but  Sangallo  died  very  duomo  at  Florence  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ahortly,  and  the  pope  appointed  Giulio  Bomano,  specimens  of  the  Italian-Gothic  style.    It  was 
who  also  died.    The  work  was  then  given  to  begun  in  1294  or  1298,  with  the  plan,  according 
IGohel  Angelo,  then  in  his  72d  year.    Paul  to  Yasari,  of  Arnolfo'diLapo,  according  to  Mo- 
m.  died  in  1549,  but  Julius  III.  continued  An-  lini,  of  Arnolfo  di  Gambio  da  Galle,  and  was 
gelo  in  his  place,  giving  him  full  authority  to  finished  about  1444.    Several  architects  were 
change  whatever  he  wished  in  the  building  employed  upon  it,  among  them  Giotto,  Taddeo 
as  it  then  stood.    Hichel  Angelo  returned  to  Gaddi,  and  Andrea  Grgagna.    Its  completion 
iho  Greek  cross,  agdn  strengtiiened  the  piers  was  intruated  to  Branelleschi,  who  designed 
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the  onpola.    The  oattiedral  is  in  length  887  ft,  diocese.  The  high  altar  was  oonaecntodin  118) 

the  transept  384  ft ;  the  nsve  is  163  ft  high,  hy  Heniy,  legate  of  the  holj  see,  sod  in  1186 

the  side  aisles  96  ft  6  in.     The  cupola  is  Heraditns,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  ofl&dated  in 

octagonal  in  form,  188  ft  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  chnron.    The  west  front  was  fimibei  bf 

in  height  from  cornice  of  the  dmm  to  the  eye  Maorice  de  SaUy,  the  bishop  in  1281  lie 

of  the  dome  188  ft.  6  in.    Michel  Angelo  nsed  southern  transept  with  ita  portal  was  eompleted 

this  dome  as  a  model  for  that  of  8t  Peter's,  in  1257,  and  the  northern  transept  and  portal  in 

The  interior  of  the  dnomo  is  rather  dark,  the  1812  by  Philip  the  Fair.  The  western  doonwitli 

windows  being  small  and  the   glass   darkly  their  iron  work  were  made  abont  1570-^  bv 

stained.    The  payement  is  tessellated  in  reo,  Biscourette.    The  dimenMons  aro  as  foUowi: 

blue,  and  white  marble.    The  frescoes  in  the  length  890  ft,  width  of  transept  144  ft^  hei|tt 

cupola  are  from  designs  byVasari.    The  entire  of  yaulting  102  ft,  hdght  ol  western  tovcn 

edifice   coyers   84,802    sq.  ft — Germany  has  204  ft.,  width  of  front  128  ft.  length  of  DtT« 

some  finecathedral  churches,  among  which  that  to  transept  186  ft    The  pillan  of  the  UTe 

at  Cologne  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  Gothic  are 4 ft  in  diameter,  restingon  gravelled  bedi 

structures  in  Europe.    It  was  b^^  m  1248,  18  ft  below  the  anifaoe.    The  stjle  of  areU- 

during  the  reign  of  the  elector  and  archbishop  tecture  is  pure  pointed.    The  nave  and  adi 

of  Cknogne,  Conrad  of  Hochstedten,  but  it  haa  aisles  are  payed  with  marble ;  the  aisles  ironnl 

remained  unfinished.    The  original  architect  is  the  choir  are  payed  with  stone  and  black  ma^ 

imknown.    The  length  of  the  caUiedial  is  511  ble.    An  Immense  yanlt,  extending  the  entire 

ft.,  breadth  281  ft,  and  height  of  the  towers  500  leng|th  of  tiie  naye,  was  constructed  in  1666  lot 

ft.    Externally  it  haa  a  double  range  of  flying  the  interment  of  the  chaplaina,  Ac    The  organ 

buttresses  and  interyening  piers,  and  ajperfect  is  yery  fine,  45  ft  high,  86  in  breadth,  and  hH 

forest  of  pinnacles.    The  cathedral  of  Dantzio  8,484  pipes.    The  interior  of  Nqf  re  Dame  is doC 

was  begun  in  1848  and  finished  in  1508.    The  so  rich  in  decorations  as  the  extenor.  The  ircbei 

yaulted  roof  is  98  ft  aboye  the  payement^  sup-  of  the  naye  are  pointed ;  the  piers  are  drdir 

ported  by  26  slender  brick  pillara.  Around  the  pillars,  with  large  and  well-formed  cspittli 

mterior  are  50  chapela  founded  by  the  chief  cid-  The  pillars  of  the  aisles  are  alternately  circalff 

zens  of  the  place,  as  burial  places  for  their  fami-  and  clustered.  The  cathedral  coyers  64,108  sq.  it 

lies.    The  great  ornament  of  this  building  is  a  — ^England  haa  many  cathedrals  worthy  of  ptf- 

Jaintingofthe  "Last  Judgment^'' attributed  to  ticular  mention.    That  at  Salisbury  is  the  bo< 

ohnVan  Eyck.  It  was  punted  for  the  pope,  but  perfect  and  beautiful  specimen.  It  was  fooinled 

on  its  way  waa  captured  by  pirates.  Being  retak«  oy  Bishop  Richard  Poore,  in  the  year  18S0,  ii 

en  by  a  Dantzio  yessel,  it  was  deposited  in  the  the  reim  of  Henry  III.,  and  was  finished  io 

cathedral  in  180T. — ^In  Antwerp  is  the  cathedral  1260.    Its  plan  is  a  double  cross,  in  extreiM 

ofNotre  Dame,  one  of  the  largestandmoat bean-  length  outside  480  ft.,  length  of  transept  SS 

tiful  of  Gothic  buildings  in  the  Netherlands.   It  ft— St  Paul's,  London,  waa  commenoed  in 

was  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  1675,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  being  the  architect, 

centuiy,  and  completed  in  about  84  years.  It  is  and  was  finished  1711.    It  is  buSt  of  fine  Port- 

500  feet  long,  and  250  wide.    In  1588  it  was  land  atone,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross  iti 

much  ii^ured  by  fire.   It  contains  the  celebrated  length  being  500   ft,    the   transept  S66  it 

masterpiece  of  Rubens,  the  *'  Descent  from  the  loiig,  and  the  west  fh>nt  180  ft  wide.  1^ 

Cross.'* — ^During  the  18th  century,  architectural  towers  at  the  west  front  campanile  are  each  SS 

art  was  highly  cultiyated  throughout  all  Europe,  feet  high.    The  dome  is  thrice  the  hdgfata 

and  among  the  magnificent  works  of  that  age,  the  roo]^  being  865  ft  ftom  the  ground,  sad  S5( 

those  of  France  are  by  no  means  in  the  last  from  the  fioor  of  the  church,  and  it  is  145  ft.  io 

rank.     Chartres,  Rheims,  Amiens,  and  Paris  diameter.     Simple  ratios  exist  between  the 

each  possess  beautifhl  cathedral  churches.    The  principal  dimensions.    The  windows  are  m^ 

one  atRheims  was  commenced  in  1211,  and  dedi-  12  ft.  wide  by  5^4  high,  the  aisles  19  ft.cktf 

oated  in  1241.    It  occupies  67,475  sq.  ft    The  width  by  88  in  height;  the  central  aveaoe  is  41 

cathedral  at  Amiens  was  begun  1220,  and  com-  by  84  ft. ;  the  domed  yestibule  at  the  weet  eod  ii 

Dieted  in  1257,  but  was  partially  destroyed  by  47  ft  square  by  94  ft  high.    The  architectniv 

fire,  and  not  again  finished  until  1272.  It  coyers  eleyfltion  has  two  orders,  the  lower  heiog  0»- 

71,208  sq.  ft.    The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in  rinthian  and  the  upper  compoaite.    The  intiii' 

Paris  staoids  upon  the  spot  once  occnpied  by  a  or  lacks  in  mnament,  disappointing  one  wh» 

Roman  temple.  It  is  said  that  a  church  dedicated  has  aeen  the  cathedrals  on  the  continent.  A 

to  St.  Stephen  was  erected  on  the  same  site  about  still  grayer  defect  is  the  darkness  under  tb« 

866,  in  the  time  of  ValentinianL,  and  was  enlarg-  dome,  the  light  being  scantily  admitted  *od^ 

ed  m  522  by  Childebert,  son  of  Cloyis.    Robert,  well  distributed.    It  was  beffun  and  finiued 

son  of  Hugh  Capet,  undertook  to  rebuild  this  under  one  architect,  with  a  few  mean  exe^ 

church,  which  was  called  Notre  Dame  fh>m  a  tions.    The  organ  waa  built  in  1694  by  BoitfJ^ 

chapel  which  Childebert  had  dedicated  to  the  Smydt    St  Paul's  is  the  5th  cathednl^  vor 

Virgin.     But  thia  church  waa  neyer  fimshed  rope  in  extent,  being  smaller  than  St  reUr$t 

and  fell  into  ruins.    The  first  atone  of  the  pres-  and  the  duomos  at  Florence,  IGlaiL  and  ^^^ 

eat  edifice  was  laid  about  1168,  by  Pope  Alezan-  — ^Tbe  comer  stone  of  a  new  ana  bb*I^i^^°^ 

der  IIL,  Maurice  de  Saliao  being  bishop  of  the  cathedral  waa  laid  in  New  Tork,  Aog^  16i  ^^^ 
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OATHEIJNEAU,  Jaoqusb,  generalisdmo  of  jdno  plate ;  And  the  term  poles  is  applied  to  the 

the  YendeaxiB  in  the  revolt  of  1793  against  the  ends  made  by  a  break  in  this  wire.    As  the 

revolutionary  government  of  France,  bom  at  electricity  flows  from  that  connected  wiUi  the 

pin-en-Manges^  Maine  et  Loire,  Jan.  5,  1759,  copper,  this  is  the  positive  electrode,  or  the 

died  at  St.  Florent,  Jnly  14^  1798.  After  having  anode ;  while  the  opposite  pole  leading  to  the 

be^  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  bnsinees  of  zinc  plate  receives  the  current,  and  is  the  nega- 

his  father,  who  was  a  mason,  he  became  a  linen  tive  pole,  or  the  cathode.    Bnt  in  the  battery 

peddler,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  French  itself  the  electricity  being  snpposed  to  be  gen« 

revolution,  was  poor  and  embarrassed  with  the  erated  at  the  zinc  plate,  l£is  is  called  the  anode 

cares  of  a  large  family.    His  religious  devotion  or  positive  pole  or  plate,  and  the  copper  the  neg- 

vas  so  great,  and  so  well  known  in  his  province,  ative.    The  sianificance  of  the  terms  introduced 

that  he  was  called  Uie  saint  of  Ai^u.   A  bloody  by  Prof.  Faraday  is  explained  by  his  supposing 

fight  which  took  place  at  St.  Ilorent^  Marcn  the  wires  of  the  battery  to  be  so  arrangeoL  that 

12, 1798,  between  uie  republican  troops  and  the  the  electric  current  passing  through  a  body  in- 

royalists,  on  the  occasion  of  a  levy  for  the  army  terposed  between  the  poles  traverses  fh>m  £.  to 

according  to  a  recent  decree  ot  the  convention,  W.  parallel  with  the  currents  snpposed  to  be 

roused  the  spirit  of  Cathelinean,  and  at  the  head  flowmg  through  the  earth.    The  anode  in  this 

of  a  body  of  youths  he  attacked  and  ezpelled  arransement  is  toward  the  £.  or  rising  sun, 

the  garrisons  of  JaUais  and  OhoUet    As  the  and  the  cathode  toward  the  setting  sun.    See 

number  and  courage  of  his  bands,  though  with-  Elbotbodtnamios. 

out  regular  arms,  were  oontmually  bcreasing,  CATHOUO  OHUBOH.    See  Bohan  Oath* 

he  fought  several  engagements,  mostly  with  ouo  Chuboh. 

Bucceaa.  After  the  taking  of  Saumur  (June  18),  OATHINE,  or  Catiuka,  Luoius  Sbboiub, 

the  want  of  greater  union  in  the  operations  of  a  Eoman  conspirator,  killed  in  the  engagement 

the  insurgents  being  generally  felt,  Oathelineaii  of  FsBsulas,  62  B.O.    He  was  the  descendant  of 

was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  general-in-chie^  an  ancient  but  decayed  patrician  famUy,  and 

as  the  most  popular  of  the  leaders.  He  marched  spent  his  youth  and  early  manhood  in  a  career 

against  Angers^  which  made  no  resistance ;  bnt  of  profligacy  and  crime,  taking  a  bloody  part  in 

an  attack  on  Kantes,  though  undertaken  at  the  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla,  when  even  some  of 

head  of  a  large  collected  army,  and  though  the  his  own  relations  became  his  victims.    He  was 

city  had  no  fortifications,  and  was  defended  only  suspected  of  criminal  intercourse  with  a  vestal, 

by  one  regiment  of  the  line,  ended,  after  a  and  believed  guilty  of  the  secret  murder  of  his 

whole  day  of  desperate  struggle  (June  29),  in  first  wife  and  his  son,  committed  in  order  to 

the  dispersion  of  his  troops.    At  a  last  and  marry  another  woman.  All  this  did  not  prevent 

nearly  successful  effort  to  take  the  city,  Oathe-  him,  at  that  period  of  moral  decline  and  general 

lineau  was  wounded  and  carried  to  St.  Florent|  corruption,  from  obtaining  important  ofi^oes  and 

where  he  lived  for  a  fortnight  After  the  res-  aspirins  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  republic, 

toration  of  the  Bourbons,  his  surviving  children  being  uAe  by  his  mental  and  bodily  powers  of 

were  rewarded  with  pensions,  and  a  statue  waa  which  even  his  enemies  speak  with  ar  kind  of 

erected  to  his  memory  at  his  birthplace,  which  admiration,  to  undertake  every  task.    Having 

was  broken  in  1882  by  the  soldiers  of  Louis  been  sent  as  prsetor  to  Africa,  he  returned  in  66 

Philippe.— One  of  his  sons,  who  in  1815  took  B.  0.  to  Rome,  to  become  a  candidate  in  the 

part  in  an  anti-Napoleonio  movement  of  the  next  consular  election,^  but  was  disqualified  by 

Vendue,  was  shot  in  1882  while  engaged  in  a  charge  of  extortion  in  his  province,  directed 

the  conspiracy  of  the  duchess  of  Berry.  against  him  by  Clodius  Pulcher,  known  by  his 

CATHELmOT,  Oatbunot,  or  Ildefoksx,  a  later  enmity  to  Cicero.    The  newly  elected 

Benedictine  monk,  bom  in  Paris  in  1670,  died  at  consuls  were  convicted  of  bribery,  and  Ootta 

Saint  Mihiel,  June  15, 1756.  He  was  destined  and  Torquatus,  their  accusers  and  competitors 

for  the  pulpit,  but  devoted  himself  at  the  abbey  took  their  places.    On  these  the  disappointed 

of  Senone^  under  the  instructions  of  Oalmet,  Catiline  resolved  to  wreak  his  vengeance,  con- 

whose  co-laborer  he  afterward  was,  to  literary  spiring  against  their  lives  with  Autronius,  one 

pursaits.   He  wrote  a  Bible  dictioniuy.  and  also  of  the  deposed   consuls,  with  Cn.  Piso,  and 

contributed  the  supplement  of  Calmers,  which  others.    The  first  day  of  the  consulship  waa 

last  has  alone  been  published  of  all  his  numer-  fixed  for  the  assassination,  but  Catiline  fmstrat* 

oos  works*  ed  the  attempt  by  his  impatient  haste  in  giving 

CATHODE  (6r.  Kara,  downward,  and  ^r,  the  signal    This  fkilure  only  served  to  exas- 

way).    The  poles  of  the  battery  were  called  bj  perate  Catiline,  and  to  stimulate  him  to  greater 

Prof.  Faraday  electrodes.   To  tiie  one  which  is  undertiddngs.    Ruined  by  debt  and  debauchery, 

supposed  to  receive  the  electric  current,  and  he  was  now  bent  on  forming  a  new  conspiracy 

which  is  therefore  called  negative,  he  save  the  with  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  whole 

name  of  cathode ;  and  to  the  other,  which  is  sop-  body  of  the  senate,  murdering  all  the  magis- 

posed  to  flow  over  with  electricity  and  to  be  con-  trates  of  the  republic,  and  sharing  its  sway  and 

sequentiy  in  a  podtive  state,  the  name  anode  was  treasures  with  his  fbllo wers.    Such  at  least  is 

given.    In  the  wires  proceeding  from  the  bat-  the  representation  of  great  contemporary  wri- 

tery,  the  electric  current  is  supposed  to  pass  ters,  whose  impartiality,  however,  may  be  ques- 

throajgh  that  from  the  copper^  round  to  the  tioned*  The  corruption  of  the  times /avored  his 
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designs ;  rained  nobles  of  all  ranks,  eager  to  before  the  people,  Goero  on  the  next  iaj 

esoape   by  some  change  the  consequences  of  again  convoked  the  senate  to  delibente  aa  tiw 

bankruptcy,  profligates  and  intrigaing  persons  punishment  of  the  traitors.    The  debite  wis 

of  both  sexes,  jomed  him ;  many  veterans  of  nighly  animated.    Bilanns^  the  oonaol  elect, 

8vlla,  who  had  squandered  their  spoils,  were  gave  his  opinion  for  the  immediate  death  of  ifl 

found  ready  to  renew  the  familiar  scenes  of  of  them ;   this  was  combated  by  the  yoiui^ 

proscription;  the  poor  and  restless  populace  Julius  Caasar,  who  was  satisfied  with  th«rin«t 

could  easily  be  used.    His  chief  coOperators  and  the  confiscation  of  their  e8tite&  Qxm 

were  P.  0.  Lentulus  and  P.  Autronius,  ez-oon-  cpave  no  opinion,  but  painted  in  strong  tenn 

Buls,  L.  Galpuraius  Bestia,  tribune  elect,  Cethe-  the  dangers  of  the  state.  Oato,  voting  for  deiili 

gas,  2  nephews  of  SylkL  and  others.    It  was  and  for  immediate  efforts  ag^nst  the  rebekia 

now  his  interest  to  be  elected'  consul;  he  be-  the  field,  made  an  Appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 

came  a  candidate,  but  was  again  unsuccessM.  the   senate,  and   prevuled.     A  decree  tm 

Cicero  was  elected  with  G.  Antonius.    Catiline^  passed,  imd  Lentolus  and  his  oompaiuoDs  vm 

who   dreaded  the   patriotic   activity  of  the  strangled  in  the  night  in  their  prison;  an  suj 

former,  but  counted  on  the  criminal  connivance  was  sent  against  Catiline  under  the  consol  As- 

of  the  latter,  now  pushed  on  with  greater  tonius,  biyt  unwilling  to  fight  against  his  frieac, 

vigor.    The  plot  was  matured ;  troops  were  he  gave  the  command  to  his  legate  Petreib. 

levied,  especially  under  C.  Manlius,  a  centurion  They  met  near  Fcesulfld.     Catifine  defended 

of8ylla,m  the  vicinity  of  FsbsuIss,  in  Etruria;  himself  desperately,  but  m  vain;  vbea  tl-: 

arms  were  provided,  the  parts  of  the  drama  battle  was  lost  he  threw  himself  into  the  mk 

distributed,  the  lists  of  proscription  made  out^  of  his  enemies,  and  fell  fij^hting.— The  reoow: 
and  the  da^  "     "  '      " 
consuls  an< 

city.    The  watchfulness  of  Cicero  saved  himself  tions  against 

and  the  republic   Folvia,  the  mistress  of  one  of  conspirator  is  one  of  the  most  remarkaUepro- 

the  conspfrators,  was  induced  to  communicate  ductions  of  ancient  history, 
all  the  particulars-;  C.  Antonius  was  made  harm-       CATIKAT  D£  LA  PAUCON^ER^  N]> 

less  by  the  promise  of  Macedonia  as  a  prov-  olas  dr,  a  French  general,  b<»7i  in  Paris,  Sept 

ince.    Informed  by  Cicero,  the  senate  intrust-  1, 1687,  died  Feb.  22. 171S.    He  entered  tbt 

ed  the  consuls  with  absolute  power  to  save  the  army  as  an  ensign,  and  at  the  mege  of  LOle  in 

republic  from  the  threatening  danger.    At  the  1667,  so  conducted  himsdf  as  to  attnct  ik 

following  consular  election  Catiline  was  again  notice  of  Louis  XIY.    His  subsequent  exploiti 

rejected,  and  in  the  night  of  Nov.  6,  68  B.  C,  obtained  for  him  in  1688  the  rank  of  lientd- 

he  decliured  in  a  secret  meeting  to  his  ringleaders  ant-general,  and  in  1693,  after  he  had  o^ 

that  the  time  of  action  had  arrived.    Cicero,  quered  the  greatest  part  of  Savoy,  he  reeeiT« 

who  knew  every  thing,  summoned  the  senate,  tne  marshars  sta£    Jn  1701  he  oommis^^ 

and  delivered  his  first  great  oration  against  the  army  in  Italy  against  Prince  Eogcue,  bfi 

Catnine,  giving  full  and  ample  information  of  failing  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  prinee,  Vir 

all  the  facts.    Catiline  was  bold  enough  to  be  leroi  was  appointed  to  his  phice,  and  CiiisA 

present  and  to  attempt  his  Justification,  but  his  served  under  him,  and  in  attacking  the  o; 

voice  was  drowned  by  the  cries  of  "  Enemy  "  trenchments  at  Chiari  he  was  repnlsed  »sc 

and  "  Parricide  "  from  the  indignant  senators^  wounded.    He  commanded  in  Gfarmny  fa} 

and  he  was  left  on  his  deserted  bench  a  specta-  short  time,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  lift  At'^ 

cle  to  the  assembly.    But  he  was  still  free,  and  estate  of  St.  Gratien,  near  SL  Denis, 
left  Rome  in  the  following  night  to  join  the        CATINEAU-LABOCHE,  Pbdibi  Mlxa^*• 

camp  of  Manlius,  leaving  the  management  of  bastixx,  a  French  functionary  and  ^Jjj^^ 

afifairs  at  the  capital  to  Lentulus  and  Cethegus.  pher,  bom  at  Saint-Brieuo,  March  85,  IVt^^ 

Cicero  now  addressed  the  people  in  the  forum,  May  22, 1828.    He  studied  at  Poitiers,  tn^ 

justifying  his  conduct;  the  senate  declared  Cati-  igrated  to  St.  Domingo,  where  he  publisbed  > 

line  and  Manlius  enemies  of  the  republic,  while  journal,  Vami  de  la  pah  et  ds  TiwiM.  pi 

legal  evidence  against  the  conspirators  at  Home  was  sentenced  to  dealli  for  the  opinions  vufi^ 

was  furnished  by  the  communications  of  the  he  advocated,  but,  by  the  timelys«8t*w 

ambassadors  of  tie  Allobroges,  who,  being  sent  of  the  agents  of  the  king  of  Ranee,  »^ 

to  Rome  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  were  ceeded  in  escaping  to  Cspe  Hayti«i  l^*' 

tempted  by  Lentulus  to  join  the  conspiracy,  and  called  Cape  Francais),  where  he  J*<«^' 

to  induce  their  nation  to  assist  in  it.    Cicero,  17  of  hb  countrymen,  was  saved  from  ^ 

who  received  the  intimation  from  their  patron,  massacre  which  broke  out  in  that  OQ^*   *" 

persuaded  them  to  feign  an  active  participation,  now  visited  the  United  ^^^.^^^1^ 

and  to  draw  from  Lentulus  a  list  of  the  con-  and  on  his  return  to  Parm  in  IW.  <^ 

spirators,  as  if  by  it  to  induce  their  countrymen  POsed  several  dictionaries.    His  printing  oc« 

to  join  in  the  enterprise.    Lentulus  and  his  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  m  iP^^ 

friends  fell  into  the  snare.     They  were  now  ment   employed  him   in  varioos  P*|5  .S 

brouffht  before  the  senate,  assembled  in  tiie  pacities.     Once  more  he  visited  the  ^^ 

temple  of  Concord  (Dec.  4) ;    their  guilt  was  States,  and  on  his  return,  In  1®^'>J^1?J^. 

proved.     Having  delivered  hiB  third  oration  missioned  to  go  to  Guiana,  and  8tod;r  ^  ^ 
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mate  and  resources  of  that  province.   His  notes  reference  to  snch  supposed  qualities.    Tooth- 
on  that  country  appeared  in  1822.  ache  is  said  to  be  sometinoies  cured  by  ohew- 

CATIONS,  electro-positive  bodies,  as  hydro-  ing  the  leaves, 
gen,  the  metals,  Ac,  those  which  go  to  the  OATO,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of 
cathode  or  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  or  are  the  great  Fordan  house  of  Borne,  several  mem- 
found  on  the  positive  side  of  the  electrolyte,  bers  of  which  attained  high  distinction  as  states- 
(See  Oatbodb,  Elsctbodtnakios.)  Anions  is  men,  writers,  and  soldiers;  but  none  so  con* 
the  name  of  the  electro-negative  bodies,  or  spicuouslyordeservedlyas  the  two  respectively 
those  which  go  to  the  anode  or  positive  known  as  Ovnbobius  and  Uticxnsis,  both  of 
pole.  which  names  were  posthumous,  not  {pven  by 

GATLIN,  Gborok,  an  American  artist  known  their    contemporaries.     I.  ISj^ova   Poboius 
by  his  travels  and  residence  among  the  Indian  Oato,  surnamed  the  Gensor,  and  the  Elder, 
tribes  of  the  west,  was  bom  in  Wyoming  Val-  was  a  native  of  Tnsculum ;   his  family  was 
]ey,Penn.    His  fi^er  was  a  lawyer,  and  George  plebeian   and   poor,  nor   had    acquired  any 
studied  law  in  Oonnecticnt,  and  practised  for  2  note  until  the  actions  of  this  man  gave  to  it 
years.    Afterward  he  devoted  himself  to  paint-  nobility  and  renown.    His  birth  ^rs  date 
log  in  Philadelphia^,  without  any  previous  in-  from  uie  year  284  B.  0.,  and  at  his  father^s 
straction.  8ome  Indians  arriving  on  a  delegation  death  he  inherited  a  small  &rm  and  cottage 
in  the  dty,  he  was  struck  with  tibeir  appearance,  in  the  Sabine  country,  closely  a4}oining  a  simi- 
aoddeterminingtovisittheir  homes,  he  started  lar  estate  of  the  patriotic  and  rustic  Marcus 
from  St  Louis  in  1882,  in  a  steamer  called  the  Ourius  Dentatus,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms 
*^  Yellowstone,*'  being  greatly  assisted  by  Mr.  of  intimacy  from  his  early  youth,  and  probably 
Ghoteau,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  boat  After  from  him  he  copied  some  of  that  austerity  of 
a  passage  of  8  months,  he  reached  the  mouth  character  and  carelessness  of  the  graces  of  life 
of  the  iTellowstone  river,  where  he  was  left,  for  which  he  afterward  became  famous.    In 
He  vifflted  about  4B  tribes,  numbering  in  the  219  B.  0.  began  the  second  Punic  war,  which 
aggregate  400,000  souls,  and  collected  much  in-  may  be  regaraed  as  a  17  years'  duel  between 
formation  concerning  their  habits  and  char-  Hannibal  and  Rome.     Thb   called   out  the 
acter.    He  also  visited  Florida  and  Arkansas,  young  plebeian,  at  the  earliest  age  at  which  it 
His  letters  were  published  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  was  admissible  to  bear  arms,  that  is  to  say  in 
iilastrations  (New  York,  1841).  his  17th  year,  from  his  Sabine  farm  to  the  ser- 
GATMANDOO,  or  KHATMAin>oo,  a  town  vice  of  his  country.    The  battle  of  Gannio, 
of  Nepanl,  regarded  as  the  capital  of  that  ooun-  fought  on  its  own  territory,  within  oompara- 
trj,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Bishnmutty  river,  tively  a  few  miles  of  its  gates,  was  the  greatest 
137  m.  from  Gomckpoor,  58  from  Gorkha;  lat.  defeat  and  disaster  which  a  sovereign  city  ever 
2T*  42'  N.,  long.  85^  18'  E. ;  pop.  about  50,000.  underwent  without  succumbing  to  the  victor. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  (of  But  Rome  was  only  the  sterner  and  more  stead- 
which  there  are  about  5,000)  present  a  mean  fast  after  her  unparalleled  defeat,  and  was 
appearance,  not  excepting  that  of  the  n^ah,  nerved  only  to  greater  exertion  by  her  loss, 
and  are  built  of  brick,  though  building  stone  In  the  year  following  the  battle,  the  same  in 
abounds.    Many  of  the  temples,  most  of  which  which  Oato  first  buckled  on  his  armor,  the  city 
are  of  wood,  are  of  considerable  elevation,  and  of  Rome,  out  of  a  population  which,  at  the  last 
scattered  in  great  numbers  over  the  environs  military  census,  had  numbered  only  in  all  270,- 
of  the  town.     There  are  several  temples  of  218  citizens,  had  70,000  soldiers,  beside  seamen, 
singularly  picturesque  appearance.    An  ancient  under  arms,  or  something  above  i  part  of  all  her 
temple,  dedicated  to  Buddha,  built  of  stone,  male  inhabitants.    Fabius  Maximus  was  dicta- 
consisting  of  8  lofty  pyramids  witii  2  square  tor,  and  under  him  Cato  first  saw  service  at 
apartments^  is  much    celebrated    among  the  the  siege  of  Capua.    During  the  whole  of  the 
Tartars,  and  a  great  resort  of  pilgrims.  2d  Punic  war,  he  was  actively  employed,  and 
CATNIP,  or  Catmint,  the  leaves  of  a  peren-  five  years  later  was  present,  under  the  sune 
nisi  herbaceous  plant,  n^eta  eataria^  which  is  general,  at  the  taking  of  Tarentum ;  on  which 
very  common  in  the  fields  throughout  the  Uni-  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  formed  his  first  ac- 
ted States,  though  supposed  to  have  been  intro-  quaintance  with  Nearchus,  the  Pythagorean 
duced  from  Europe.    The  plant  possesses  medi-  philosopher,  from  whom  he  learned  the  princi- 
einal  virtues,  so  that  it  is  recognized  in  the  pies  and  tenets  of  a  system,  the  practices  of 
pharmacopoeias,  and  is  employed  as  a  domestic  which  he  had  adopted  long  before.    After  the 
remedy,  but  rarely,  however,  in  regular  prac-  termination  of  the  war,  he  was  induced  by  the 
tice.    The  leaves,  which  alone  are  used,  are  representetions  of  a  rich  Roman,  Valerius  ilac- 
arotnatic  and  somewhat  bitter  and  pungent  to  cus,  who  had  property  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
the  taste,  and  of  disagreeable  odor.    Cats  are  to  abandon  his  farm,  on  which  he  had  hitherto 
said  to  eat  them  with  great  relish,  and  the  gen-  lived  among  his  slaves,  laboring  at  their  head 
eral  impression  is  tiiat  they  derive  benefit  from  by  day,  and  at  sunset  feeding  at  the  same 
their  medicinal  qualities.     Catnip  is  adminis-  board  with  them  on  the  coarsest  fare,  practis- 
tered  in  infusion.    It  acts  as  a  tonic  and  ex-  ing  the  severest  austerity,  and  priding  nimself 
citant,  and  possibly  as  an  antispasmodic  and  on  the  rude  simplicity  which  ne  mistook  for 
emmenagogne,  being  frequently  given  with  the  essence,  instead  of  one  of  the  external 
▼OL.  IV. — 37 
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fonns,  of  Tirtne.    Going  to  Borne,  he  began  to  generally  said,  bia  severe  morals,  in  com- 
practice  at  the  bar,  having  already  been  ao*  qnenoe  of  the  spread  of  Aaatic  luxnrj  uA  tbo 
customed  to  act  as  counsel  for  himself  and  his  relaxation  of  the  antique  code  of  vutwe  isd 
neighbors  in  the  small  l>orongh  towns  of  the  pristine  virtne.    His  conduct,  neither  at  thii 
Babines,  and  soon  acquired  some  distinction,  as  time  nor  subsequently,  is  dear  from  the  re- 
much  by  the  integrity  of  his  life  and  the  purity  proach  of  factious  bittemeas,  and  of  penoul 
of  his  morals  as  by  ms  forensic  abilities  or  elo-  prc^judices  and  dislikea.    He  degradea  Lodes 
quence.    At  the  age  of  80  he  was  sent  as  mili-  Bdpio,  by  taking  from  him  bia  horse  at  ik 
tary  tribune  into  Sicily,  and  thence  as  queastor  equestrian  census;  expelled  Manlliin  from  tk 
with  the  army  of  Scipio  which  carried  the  senate,  for  kissing  his  wife  at  whit  he  oooad- 
war  into  Africa.    In  the  course  of  this  war  be-  ered  an  untimely  occasion ;  and  procured  u 
gan  his  enmity  against  the  family  of  the  Scipios,  order  for  the  dismiBsal  of  Ouneadea  and  }k 
which  he  never  abandoned  during  his  life,  and  colleagues  of  the  new  academy  from  Boine^lest 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  least  creditable  ao-  by  the  introduction,  of  Greek  leamiog  ther 
tions  of  his  whole  career.    On  his  return  to  should  corrupt  the  martial  morals  of  tibe  jom 
Borne,  he  accused  his  late  commander  of  ex-  of  Rome.  More  objectionable  still  was  his  after 
travagance  and  luxury ;  and,  though  he  was  conduct,  when  he  seems  to  have  ooDstitoiei 
defeated,  obtained  praise  for  the  public  spirit  himself  public  prosecutor  against  thoDobleic 
and  high  moral  sense  which  he  was  thought  to  general,  and  the  Scipios  in  [mrticQiar.  It  waaa 
display,  when  it  seems  far  more  probable  that  his  accusation  that  Scipio  Africanoa,  the  ooih 
he  was  actuated  by  party  animosity^and  a  one-  queror  of  Hannibal,  was  banished  from  the  coua- 
ideaed  adherence  to  old  notions.    Being  sent,  try  which  he  had  saved,  and  that  Sdpio  Afltti- 
6  years  afterward,  in  the  capacity  of  prsstor,  to  cus  would  have  been  imprisoned  in  a  doi^ 
Sardinia,  he  in  that  ofiSce  distinguidied  him-  but  for  the  interposition  of  Hberios  GnccbiH, 
self  by  his  honest,  unselfish,  and  unoppressive  his  politicid  opponent.    His  whole  life  lasem* 
'  conduct  toward  the  provincials.    On  the  island  broiled  in  accusing  others  and  bdngsocosedhitt- 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  poet  Ennius,  a  self^  having  to  stand  his  trial  60  times,  the  las 
Calabrian  by  birth,  who  was  serving  with  the  At  the  age  of  85  years,  wheahecompl^nedtk 
contingent  of  that  district,  from  whom  he  it  was  a  hard  thing  for  a  man  to  bare  to  deftsJ 
learned  the  Greek  tongue,  and  by  whom  he  himself  before  the  men  of  an  age  different  frn 
was  accompanied  on  his  return  to  the  capital  that  in  which  one  has  himself  lived.  Heweii 
of  the  republic  In  1 95  B.  G.  he  was  elected  con-  all  cases  acquitted ;  but  the  number  of  the  ac» 
sul,  together  with  his  friendValeriusFlaccus,  and  sations  against  him  shows  the  nagoadoffiia^ 
made  himself  notorious  rather  than  famous  by  aggressive  character  of  his  mind,  and  thesttt^ 
his  violent  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Op-  ofoonstant  civil  warfare  in  which  he  fiyed  ^ 
plan  law,  a  sumptuary  enactment  restricting  the  most  considerable  citizens  of  hia  time,  & 
the  expenses  of  women,  which  hod  been  passed  against  the  natural  advance  of  aodetf.  oj 
during  the  public  distresses  caused  by  Hanni-  last  public  employment  was  anembas^CvU: 
bal^s  occupation  of  Italy,  and  which  had  served  reconciliation  of  the  Carthaginians  with  lU 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  was  nnissa,  king  of  Kumidia;  on  his  retan  fria 
now  properly  rescinded.    On  the  expiration  which  he  adopted  hia  settled  idea  of  the  Decs- 
of  his  consular  term,  during  which  he  conduct-  ffity  of  destroying  the  rival  repablia  fi^ 
ed  a  war  which  had  broken  out  in  some  re-  that  day  forth  it  became  his  habit^  whu^s 
volted  districts  of  Spain  to  a  successful  dose,  question  was  in  debate   before  the  kb^ 
and  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  conduct  in  the  when  voting  on  it,  in  the  affirmative  or  k^ 
.  same,  although  not  without  being  accused  of  tive,  to  add  the  words:  ^'I  vote,  monor*^ 
perfidy  and  cruelty,  he  followed  Sempronius,  that  Carthage  be  destroyed."    Hb  death  U( 
the  consul  of  the  ensuing  year,  into  Thrace,  place  about  149  B.  C.      The  frogalitj  tu 
where  the  war  against  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  severe    economy  of  Cato  in  some  sort  ^* 


out,  and  he  was  employed  in  possession  and  acquisiUon  ._ 

forcing  the  passes  of  Thermopylas,  under  M.  tarian  point   of  view,  although  the  Boi^ 

Acilins  Glabrio,  the  consul  of  the  year  191 B.  C,  was  opposed  to  its  expenditure  in  9BJ^  ^Jr 

in  which  action  he  greatly  distinguished  him-  humanizing  arts  or  appliances  of  fooal  {» 

self.    The  consul  attributed  this  victory,  which  He  was  a  large  slave-breeder  and  elaTe-^ea^c:^ 

saved  the  Roman  army  and  comfjelled  the  and  the  measure  of  his  humanity  msjr  he  a^' 

Syrians  to  evacuate  Greece,  entirely  to  Cato,  mated  by  his  advice  to  farmers  in  ooeof^ 

whom  he  embraced  at  the  head  of  his  army,  agricultural  treatises,  "  to  sell  wom-c«t  oa 

telling  him  that  neither  he  nor  the  Roman  implements,  old  shivee,  mck  slaves,  m  o^ 

people  could  adequately  reward  his  services  of  odds  and  ends,  whicdi  are  of  no  frirther  ^ 

that  day,  and  afterward  sent  to  Rome  as  bearer  on  the  farm.'^     Cato  was,  in  addition  to^ 

of  despatches  with    the  tidings  of  victory,  o&er  pursuits,  a  voluminous  writer,  ""^ 

Seven  years  after  this  success,  he  was  elected  but  few  of  his  works  have  come  ^^^,^\ 

censor,  184  B.  C,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  op*  time.    His  work  on  agriculture  (i^-^^^f^ 

position  of  the  patricians,  who  dreaded,  it  is  has  come  down  to  ns  apparently  in  t  natu^ 
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state.     It  consists  merely  of  a  series  of  drr  it  appears  that  the  young  Cato  prevailed,  and 

rales  for  the  use  of  farmers,  expressed  with  that  his  ancestor's  oolomn  was  retained,  to  the 

rude  brevity,  and  without  systematic  arrange-  discomfiture  of  the  tribunes.    His  first  military 

ment    The  best  edition  of  it  is  contained  in  command  was  that  of  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in 

(jesner's  Eei  BuMticm  Seriptores.   He  left  a  hun-  l[acedon ;  but  he  had  served  as  a  private  legion- 

dred  and  fif^  orations,  extant,  although  neg^  ary  in  the  campaign  against  Spartacus,  in  which 

lected.  in  Cicero's  time ;   a  work  on  military  his  half-brother  Osspio  was  a  tribune,  and  had 

discipline,  some  of  which  is  incorporated  into  been  offered  a  prize  of  valor  by  Gallus  the  pne* 

the  writings  of  Vegetans;  7  books  of  history  tor,  which  he  declined.    ]>nring  his  service  in 

and  antiquities,  entitled  Originu,  which  have  Macedon  he  was  Aimmoned  to  j£nos  in  Thrace 

unhappily  perished;  beside  a  book  of  episto-  to  attend  the  deathbed  of  his    half-brother 

lary  ouestions,  a  book  of  apophthegms,  and  a  Caspio.  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached ;  and 

formula  of  morals.    Cato  appem  to  have  been  a  after  tne  expiration  of  his  military  term,  be  trav- 

stem,  hard-headed,  obstinate,  nearly  one-ideaed  elled  in  Asia,  whence  he  brought  back  with 

man,  with  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  a  strong  him  Athenodoms,  the  Stoic  philosopher,  having 

desire  to  do  what  was  right,  accompanied  with  adopted  the  tenets  of  that  school,  and  pushed 

an  inability  to  nnderstand  that  any  thing  oould  its  practices  to  the  extreme  of  their  austerity. 

be  right  unless  it  coincided  exactly  with  his  own  He  was  elected  city  ancestor  after  his  retumi 

prejudices.  He  had  no  refinement,  and  therefore  and  conducted  himself  with  integrity  so  unusu- 

hated,  and  would,  if  he  could,  have  prevented  al  in  that  office  of  responsibility  in  that  corrupt 

all  refinement,  both  of  mind  and  body.     He  age,  that  on  the  close  of  his  term  of  service, 

saw  the  advance  of  corruption  growing  with  the  tlie  people  escorted  him  home  In  a  sort  of  civic 

growth  of  the  state;  ana  therefore,  luiting  cor-  triumph.    At  this  time  he  had  obtained  credit 

mption,  and  seeing  no  other  mode  of  arresting  for  such  uncompromising  and  austere  morality, 

its  progress,  would  have  arrested  all  progress,  that  it  is  related  of  him  that,  during  the  celebra- 

II.  Mabous  PoBcnrs  Oato,  the  son  of  the  pre-  tion  of  the  feast  of  Flora,  the  most  licentious  of 

ceding,  by  his  first  wife,  distinguiBhed  him-  all  the  Roman  festivals,  the  people  hesitated  to 

self  in  the  battie  of  Pydna,  against  Perseus,  call  on  the  female  dancers,  as  was  usual  at  a 

king  of    Macedon,    under    Paulus    ^milius,  certain  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to  throw  off 

whose  daughter,  Tertia,  he  subsequently  mar-  their  tunics  and  dance  naked,  until  Cato  should 

ried.    He  died  a  few  years  afterward,  while  have  left  the  circus.    This  fact,  related  by  Va- 

serving  as  pnetor.    IH.  Pononrs  Cato  Saloni-  lerius  Kaximus,  whether  true  or  not,  is  equally 

rs,  or  Salovianvs,  the  second  son  of  the  censor  conclusive  and  characteristic  of  the  received 

by  bis  second  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  opinion  of  the  man.    In  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 

one  Salonius.    This  man  had  been  his  secre-  line,  Cato  strongly  supported  the  aristocratic 

tary,  and  was  still  attached  to  his  household  and  conservative  party  of  the  state,  against  the 

when  the  marriage  took  place.    He,  like  his  conspirators.    He  eamestiy  promoted  the  elec- 

half-brother  Marcus,  died  while  in  the  exercise  tion  of  Cicero  as  consul,  at  that  crisis,  and  when 

of  the  office  of  prastor,  leaving  one  son.    lY.  elected  sustained  him  with  all  his  accustomed 

Mabotts  PoBoms  Cato,  who  was  elected  consul,  weight  and  power.    After  the  flight  of  Catiline 

together  with  Quintus  Marcius  Rex,  in  the  year  himself,  and  the  arrest  of  the  other  conspira- 

of  Borne  636,  117  B.  C,  and  died  while  in  office,  tors,  when  Cains  Julius  Csasar  had  spoken  so 

He  was  remarkable  after  his  death  only,  and  eloquently  and  plausibly  against  the  capital 

then  as  the  father  of  the  most  famous  of  the  punishment  of  the  traitors,  which  undoubtedly 

name   and  lineage,    sumamed  Uticensis.    V.  was  forbidden  by  the  Porcian  and  Valerian 

Maboits  PoBdus   Cato,    surnamed  Uticensis.  laws,  as  to  bring  over  M.  Junius  Silanus,  the 

from  the  place  of  his  death,  born  96  B.  C,  died  consul  elect,  and  many  other  leading  senators 

46  B.  C.   the   great-grandson  of  the  censor,  to  his  opinion,  it  was  Cato  who,  by  a  speech  the 

Shortly  after  his  birth  he  lost  both  his  parents,  tenor  of  whicn  and  its  general  argument,  if  not 

and  was  educated  by  livius  Drusus,  his  mater-  its  actual  wording,  are  preserved  in  Ballust's 

nal  uncle.    It  is  told  that  on  one  occasion,  his  history  of  the  conspiracy,  confirmed  the  deter- 

preceptor  Sarpedon  being  in  the  habit  of  tak-  mination  of  the  senate,  and  procured  the  death 

in^  him.  while  a  boy,  to  visit  at  the  house  of  of  the  men,  not  as  citizens  but  as  enemies  of 

6yUa,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  his  father,  Cato  the  state  and  parricides  of  the  republic.    It  cer- 

seeing  the  bloodshed  of  the  conscriptions  goins  tainly  appears  that  the  crisis  iustified  the  means 

on  aronnd  him,  he  asked  his  tutor  for  a  sword  adopted  to  suppress  it,  and  that  had  less  vigor- 

that  he  might  slay  the  tyrant    The  first  public  ous  measures  been  taken,  it  would  have  been 

appearance  of  Cato  was  on  the  occasion  of  an  at-  too  late  to  punish  when  the  crimes  could  no 

tempt  of  the  tribunes  to  remove  a  certain  pillar  longer  be  prevented.    He  was  the  first  who, 

of  tne  Porcian  basilica,  which  was  in  the  way  on  the  suppression  of  the  plot,  hailed  CHcero 

of  their  seats.  Cato  resisted,  with  the  eloquence  as  **  father  of  his  country.^  On  the  usurpation 

and  energy  peculiar  to  his  house,  a  motion  of  what  is  usually  called  the  first  triumvirate, 

which  offended  the  pride  of  his  fiunily,  since  the  that  of  Crassus,  Pompey,  and  C®sar,  being  op- 

baailica  in  question  had  been  erected  by  his  posed  to  their  proceedings,  he  was  sent  into  a 

great-grandfather,  the  censor.    Of  the  fhrther  sort  of  honorable  exile  as  governor  of  the  isle  of 

merita  of  the  question  we  are  not  informed,  but  Cyprus,  and  at  the  end  of  his  service  paid 
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above  7,000  talents  of  silver  into  tbe  public  treas-  bad  example  of  bis  death  lived  aftv  lum,  i&. 

niy,  returning  as  J)oor  as  he  was  on  assamlng  fected  his  partj,  and  being,  bj  the  fdse  pbilo- 

ofiBce.    He  still  continued  to  oppose  the  acts  of  sophy  of  the  day,  extolled  as  a  proof  of  nobU 

the  triumvirate,  until,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  fortitude,  instead  of  being  denotmced  as  ipiect 

rupture  between  Pompej  and  Cassar,  he.  to-  of  cowardly  impatience,  was  followed  bj  C«- 

gether  with  Cicero,  espoused  the  party  of  the  sins  and  Brutus,  who  threw  away  the  cinse 

former,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  party  of  the  of  the  republic  before  the  w(»ds  of  Astosj 

old  constitutional  republic,  and  adhered  to  it  and  Octavius,  as  Cato  had  done  bdore  them  it 

with  the  stem  determination  which  was  the  at-  the  feet  of  Oflssar.    VI.  Mabods  Posctn  Guo, 

tribute  of  his  family  and  name,  until  he  believed  the  son  of  the  preceding.    He  was  spared  by 

that  all  was  lost.    He  was  not  present  at  the  Oessar,  led  a  somewhat  dissolnte  fife,  bat  dkd 

battle  of  Pharsalia,  having  been  left  in  com-  worthy  hb  name  and  lineage  at  Pbilippi,tiM  lift 

mand  of  Dyrrachium  to  guard  the  military  chest  of  his  race. — ^There  were  2  other  Gatos,  not  cot 

and  magazines ;  but  on  hearing  the  result  of  that  nected  with  this  family,  YALssnTB,  a  distiogtoi- 

disastrous  day,  he  embarked  his  troops  in  the  ed  grammarian,  in  the  time  of  Sylla;  andI)«)ST* 

squadron  under  his  orders  and  sailed  to  Oorcyra,  bius,  a  writer  of  the  latter  Roman  empire,  lop- 

where  he  offered  tbe  command  to  Cicero.    By  posed  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Oommodos  td 

Him  it  was  declined,  when  Cato,  sailing  to  Cy-  Septimius  Severus,  who  wrote  the  Luticksit 

rene,  where  he  hoped  to  meet  Ponapey,  heard  of  MaribuSj  which  has  been  confounded  withihi 

his  murder  on  the  seacoast  of  Egypt,  and  united  Carmen  de  Moribui  of  tbe  elder  Oato ;  but  tiff 

his  forces  with  those  of  Scipio,  Pompey^s  father-  are  worthy  of  no  more  than  a  paaang  aotiees 

in-law,  Labienus,  Varus,  and  the  Mauritanian  prevent  confusion.    There  was  jet  aootiie:, 

prince  Juba,  at  Utioa,  near  the  modem  Tunis,  Luoius,  of  the  Porcian  house,  who  was  ooosd 

of  which  town  he  undertook  the  defence ;  while  and  was  killed  fighting  in  the  Marsic  war,  in  tb< 

his  colleagues,  contrary  to  his  advice— for  he  year  89  B.  C.    But  he  hasliUleto  give  him ft^ 

oounselled  them  to  protract  the  war — ^marched  except  what  is  here  stated,  which  he  owed  prob- 

out  and  offered  battle  to  the  Ciesareans,  at  ably  to  his  name  as  a  Porcius  and  a  Cato. 

Thapsus.    As  might  have  been  expected,  and  CATOPTRICS,  that  part  of  optics  wB 

as  Cato  did  expect,  they  were  completely  de-  treats  of  reflected  light 

feated,  and  the  relics  of  their  army  which  es-  CATOPTROMANCY,  among  the  maaH^i 

caped  from  the  field  were  so  entirely  dispirited  epecies  of  divination  by  the  mirror.  Fsobuoi 

that  they  refused  to  defend  the  city.    On  per-  says  that  before  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Pi^ 

ceiving  the  impossibility  of  holdii^  out,  Cato  there  was  a  fountain,  ana  an  oracle  verrtnitb^ 

now  sent  off  ml  his  friends  bv  sea,  advising  ful,  not  for  all  events,  but  to  the  sick  0017.  B> 

them  to  join  Sextus  Pompey,  wno  was  still  car-  sick  person  let  down  a  mirror  sospend^^  ^* 

rying  on  the  war  resolutely  hi  Spain;  and  then,  thread  till  its  base  touched  the  BurCaceof  th 

according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  de-  water.  Then,  looking  in  the  mirror,  he  stwtb 

termiued  not  to  survive  the  fortunes  of  the  party  presage  of  death  or  recovery,  according  sj^ 

to  which  he  was  attached,  and  which,  in  fact,  face  appeared  fre^  and  healthy  or  of  a  gh|^ 

by  his  impatience,  he  largely  contributed  to  aspect.   Another  method  of  using  the^  1^ 

ruin.    He  supped  calmly,  nothing  doubting  that  was  to  place  it  behind  a  boy  or  giri*sbeil 

the  false  pride  which  urged  him  to  suicide  was  whose  eyes  were  bandaged,  and  to  decide  i? 

a  serene  and  noble  virtue ;  passed  the  evening  the  visions  which  the  person  should  faocj^ 

in  reading  the  ^^  Phoedo  "  of  Plato,  a  treatise  on  self  to  see. 

the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  then  gave  him-  CATBAIL,  Divromo-Fsircs,  or  Ttcn-^^' 

self  a  wound  of  which,  though  it  was  not  ditch.    This  singular  name  is  applied  to$o^ 

in  the  first   instance   mort^   he    afterward  ruins  in  the  counties  of  Selkirk  and  Boxtop. 

died,   tearing  off  the  bandages  with  which  ScoUand.    They  consist  of  the  r^oaias  n^ 

his   friends  had  endeavored   to    stanch    the  fosse  and  double  rampart,  relievedatinter^w^; 

bleeding,  and  expiring   from  loss  of  blood,  roundfortsor  towers,  and  are  snunosed  to  w*^ 

The  true  reason  of  this  unphilosophical  death,  formed  in  ancient  times  a  line  of  defence  r^ 

which,  as  such  deaths  usually  do.  turned  out  in  by  the  Britons  against  their  Saxon  in^vK^ 

the  event  to  be  a  premature  and  ruinous  dere-.  Thev  extend  ftom  one  mile  west  of  ^^^^^^ 

liction  of  duty,  was  simply  that  Cato  was  too  southward  to  Peel-Fell,  and  cover  a  spsoe  fr^s 

impatient  to  struggle  to  the  end,  and  yielded  to  20  to  24  feet  in  width.                       ^ 

the  first  reverse  of  fortune;  and  that,  even  at  CATROU,  Francois,  a  French  writer,  b<^ 

the  worst,  he  was  too  proud  to  owe  his  life  to  in  Paris,  Dec.  28, 1659,  died  Oct  18, 1737.  A^ 

the  demency  of  Cffisar.    Had  he  Joined  Sextus  officiating  as  a  preacher,  he  was  empl(?edi» 

Pompey  and  his  partisans  in  Spain,  taking  into  editor  of  the  Journal  de  TYiwntXf  a  W^'^ 

consideration  the  events  which  followed,  the  voted  to  the  interests  of  the  ord^  of  J^^  ^ 

long  duration  and  ability  of  their  defence,  and  which  he  belonged.    Among  his  worb  are 

the  mere  accident  which  turned  the  victory  translation  of  Virgil,  with  critical  and  hi^f** 

against  them  at  Munda,  it  is  more  than  doubt-  annotations,  a  history  of  the  Mogul  ^^^ 

fm  whether  his  firmness,  his  virtue,  and  the  history  of  fanaticism,  and/mexteosiTe£<'^ 

weight  of  his  name  might  not  have  carried  the  hbtory,  which  has  been  translated  into  sus; 

day,  even  against  the  fortunes  of  Cnsar.    The  foreign  languages. 
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OATS,  Jaoob,  a  stateenum  and  poet  of  Hoi*  the  floor  of  the  ooal  fonnation.    ITpoa  fho 

land,  bom  at  Broawerahaven,  in  Zealand,  Kor.  AUeghanj  mountain  it  fonns  the  highest  knobs, 

10, 1677,  died  at  his  rnral  retreat,  Zorgyliet,  vhidb  present  their  Yertical  fronts  to  the  K, 

near  the  Hague,  Sept  12, 1660.    He  studied  at  and  slope  awaj  to  the  W.    The  dip  in  this 

Leyden,  Orleans,  and  Paris,  and  on  his  return  to  direction  being  there  steeper  than  the  dedivity 

his  native  land  published  some  snocessfalpoema.  of  the  mountain,  the  coialbeds  find  a  plaoe 

The  end  of  the  peace  ended  also  his  fortune  and  above  the  conglomerate ;  but  upon  the  high 

retirement,  his  possessions  being  submerged  by  peaks  of  the  Oatskills  this  rock  lies  too  horizon- 

vater,  or  devastated  by  armies.    In  1627  he  tally  for  higher  strata  to  appear,  and  a  descent 

was  ambassador  to  Eng^d,  and  in  1686  grand  to  lower  levels  in  a  W.  direction  only  brings 

pensioner  of  Holland,  but  in  1648  devoted  him-  to  view  again  the  same  formations  met  widi  on 

self  again  to  literature.    The  disagreements  be-  the  K  mde.    Thus  for  want  of  100  feet  perhaps 

tween  Eng^od  and  Holland  during  theproteo-  of  greater  elevation  the  Oatskills  miss  the 

torate  of  Oromwell  caused  his  return  to  England  lowest  coal  beds.    Even  in  the  midst  of  the 

as  ambassador  in  1662.  He  is  one  of  the  fathers  strata    of  the    conglomerate  its   carbonifer- 

of  Dutch  literature,  and  a  new  edition  of  his  ous   character   is   seen   by  the  black  shales 

works,  in  19  vols.,  appeared  in  Amsterdam  in  here   and  Uiere   pinched  among  its  massive 

1790-1800,aGermantrBnda1aonof  part  of  them  blocks,  and  by  seams  of  anthracite  of  a  few 

having  been  published  at  Hamburg  in  1710-  inches  in  thidmess  contorted  into  strange  forms. 

1717.    A  monument  was  dedicated  to  him  at  These,  before  their  real  relations  were  under- 

Ghent  in  1829.  stood,  led  to  vain  hopes  and  fotile  explorations 

OATS  ETE,  a  semi-transparent  variebr  of  to  discover  workable  beds  of  ooal  in  the  hard 

qoarts  penetrated  by  fibres  of  asbestns.    It  is  sandstones  of  these  summits.    But  it  is  now 

commonly  of  a  greenish  gray  color,  though  well  understood  that  the  Oatskills  can  never 

sometimes  vellow,  red,  or  brown.    When  pol-  daim  regard  for  the  vslue  of  their  mineral 

ished,  it  reflects  a  pearly  light  resembling  the  productions.    Their  chi^  interest  lies  in  the 

pupil  in  the  eye  of  a  cat.  variety  and  beauty  of  their  scenery.     In  a 

OATSKILl,  the  capital  of  Greene  co.,  N.  T.,  fiekl  of  very  limited  area,  easy  of  access  and 

is  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  soon  explored,  they  present   a  multitude  of 

about  111m.  from  New  York;  pop.  of  the  town-  picturesaue   oidects^  which  have  long  made 

ship  in  1865, 6,710;  ofthe  village,  2,620.  There  them  a&vorite  resort  of  artists  and  m  those 

are  6  churches,  a  court-house,  a  jail,  and  2  who  flnd  pleasure  in  the  wild  haunts  of  the 

newspaper  offices.    A  ferry  crosses  the  river,  mountains.     The  traveller  upon  the  river  is 

connecting  with  the  railroad  on  the  E.  bank.  struck  by  their  quiet  grandeur  and  more  impoa- 

OATSKILL  MOUNTAINS,  a  group  of  the  Ing  appearance  than  that  of  any  other  scenery 

Appalachian  chain,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hud-  along  the  Hudson ;  or,  if  so  fortunate  as  to 

son  river,  lying  mostly  in  Greene  oo.,  N.  T.  view  them  from  the  high  lands,  a  few  miles  E. 

Their  £.  base  is  7  or  8  m.  distant  from  the  vil-  of  the  river,  when  the  sun  is  descending  behind 

lage  of  Oatskill.  These  mountains  range  parallel  thdr  summits  and  gilding  them  with  itspart- 

with  the  river  only  for  about  12  m.,  spurs  from  ing  rays,  he  may  witness  most  beautiM  dis- 

their  N.  and  S.  terminations  turning  respeo-  plays  of  colors,  and  purple  tints  reflected  into 

tivdy  N.  W.  and  W.,  and  caving  to  the  group  the  atmosphere  from  the  mountain  sides,  such 

a  very  diflerent  form  from  that  of  the  parallel  as  before,  seen  only  upon  canvas,  he  regarded 

ranges  of  the  Appalachians,  as  seen  in  Fennel-  as  the  exa«^rations  of  the  pdnter.    From  the 

vania.    It  differs  from  these  also  in  assuming  village  of  Oatskill  a  stage  road  of  12  miles  leada 

more  of  the  Alpine  character  of  peaks  consider-  to  the  '^  Mountain  House,"  a  conspicuous  hotel, 

ably  elevated  above  the  general  summits.     It  perched  upon  one  of  the  terraces  of  the  moun- 

reeembles  them  in  the  predpitous  dopes  toward  tain  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  above  the 

the  £^  and  the  gentler  dediviUea  which  are  river.    Here  the  traveller  finds  a  cool  and  quiet 

lost  in  the  hi^^  lands  on  the  W.  side.    Its  geo-  retreat  from  the  heat  and  bustle  of  dties,  and  a 

logical  structure  is  dmost  a  repetition  of  that  convenient  starting  point  for  his  explorations  of 

of  the  main  Alleghanv  ridge  throughout  Fenn-  the  mountains.    Their  features  of  espedal  in- 

aylvania,  the  same  xormations  succeeding  in  terest   are  the  high   summits^  which  afibrd 

the  same  order  from  the  £.  base  to  the  sum-  extensive  views  of  the  fine  country  around,  of 

mit,  and  giving  to  it|  even  in  a  more  marked  the  Hudson  river,  viable  with  all  the  towns 

degree  than  is  there  witnessed,  the  terraced  upon  its  banks  from  the  Highlands  to  Albany, 

outline  due  to  the  alternation  of  groups  of  and  of  the  mountains  of  Vermont,  Massachu- 

atrata,  that  are  easily  worn  away,  and  that  setts,  and  Oonnecticut|  in  the  distant  eastern 

powerfully  redst  denuding  forces.    Along  its  horizon.    The  sunrise,  as  seen  from  these  sum- 

£•  baae  the  strata  of  the  old  red  sandstone  for-  mits,  or  even  firom  the  windows  of  the  hotd 

znation  are  seen  dipping  in  toward  the  oentnd  which  look  toward  the  east,  presents  a  spectade 

axis.     These  are  succeeded  by  the  gray  slaty  of  sudi  magnificence  that  it  claims  the  first  re- 

aandstones  of  hard  texture,  wludi  miuce  up  the  gards.     The  twin  lakes  nestled  beside  each 

moat  predpitous  dopes^  except  ^ose  of  the  other  in  their  monntdn  bed  are  soon  reached; 

highest  summits,  which  are  capped  by  the  con-  and  their  outlet  conducts  to  what  are  perhaps 

fi^aierate  of  white  quarts  pebbles.    This  ia  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Oatskills, 
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the  cascades  of  tlie  momitam  streams,  and  fha  vith  a  variety  of  otber  trees  intanpenBi, 

deep  gorges  or '^oloYes'' through  which  these  as  hickory,  chestnut,  bnttenut,  ud  ktoiI 

find  Uieir  way  to  Uie  lower  lands.    The  2  species  of  pine.     Oedars  and  Bwamp  Hh  m 

highest  summits  are  called  Round  Top  and  found  in  the  swamps.    The  hard-wood  growth 

High  Peak,  the  elevation  of  which  above  the  of  maple,  beech,  and  birch  is  met  witii  npoo 

sea,  according  to  the  barometrical  measure-  the  better  soils  up  the  moontua  Bid«,vl^« 

ments  of  Oapt.  Partridge,  is  f^out  8,800  feet,  hemlock,  spruce,   and  the  balsam  fir  ooeop; 

The  clove  of  the  Oatterddll,  or  KaaterskiU,  the  more  barren  and  rocky  places,  aod  dudi 

which  commences  a  mile  west  from  the  little  with  their  dark,  evergreen  foliage  the  cnrreott 

lakes,  lies  between  these  and  Bound  Top,  the  of  water,  whether  these  flow  upon  the  nmoiit 

latter  beins  on  the  S.  and  the  lakes  on  the  levels  or  in  the  deep  chasms  of  ti^e  doT& 

N.   side.     High  Peak  is  6  m.  distant  from  The  valleys  beyond  the  £.  ridge  oontainexta- 

the  head  of  viq  clove,  and  is  reached  from  dve  forests  of  hemlock,  with  the  beech,  blitli, 

thence  only  by  a  foot-path.    The  clove  (mean-  and  wild  cherry  tree  intermixed.   The  ilm 

iDg  that  of  the  OatterskUl),  is  a  remarkable  dance  of  the  hemlock  has  led  to  the  estaUi^ 

ravine  of  6  m.  in  length.    At  its  head  the  ment  of  many  tanneries  about  the  noontan, 

rivulet  from  the  lakes  meets  another  branch  and  the  gathering  of  its  bark,  together  y& 

firom  the  K,  and  their  united  waters  flow  getting  down   the   more  valuable  kindi  of 

with  increasing  swiftness  to  a  point  where,  as  timber,  has  been  the  only  emploTiiieiit  fp 

described  by  Cooper  in  the  "Pioneer,"  the  nished  by  the  resources  of  these  momtaia 

mountain  divides  like  the  deft  fbot  of  a  deer,  to  the  population  thinly  scattered  among  tbcir 

leaving  a  deep  hollow  for  the  brook  to  tumble  recesses. 

into.    The  first  perpendioular  descent  is  here       OATSUP,  or  Gatohup,  a  condiment  prepmi 

about  120  feet  over  a  projecting  shelf  of  sand-  fkt>m  mushrooms,  tomatoes,  or  the  rinds  of  fi«: 

stone.    Other  falls  and  precipitous   descents  walnuts.    The  substance  iswellmaoentedfif 

succeed  below,  till  in  100  rods  the  total  dif-  several  days  in  water,  saturated  with  lah.  TU 

ference  of  elevation  is  estimated  at  400  feet,  liquor  drained  off  is  simmered  as  Icagssinc 

In  the  winter  season  the  upper  faU  becomes  rises  to  the  surface.    It  isthenseasoDedvitb 

encased  in  a  hoUow  column  of  blue  ice,  which  ginger,  allspice,  pepper,  dovesi  and  boiled  geA- 

reflects  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  the  brilliant  tiy  for  half  an  nour;  when  cold,  it  shooUhi 

colors  of  the  prism.    Below  the  falls  the  sides  dosely   bottled   up,    and   left  to  stand  for 

ofthegorgenseinasuccessionof  walls  of  rock  some  montJis  or  a  year  before  nsing.  Cm 

to  the  height  ofSOOfbet  or  more.  OtherfaUsare  should  be  taken  to  boil  it  in  vessels  lined  viib 

met  with  by  following  the  stream  down  toward  tin  or  enamelled ;  for  it  is  rendered  poisGspa 

the  Hudson,  till  2  m.  above  the  village  of  Cats-  by  being  boiled  in  copper.    Much  of  the  artkli 

kill  the  waters  are  disdiarged  into  the  stream  sold  in  England  is  found  to  be  of  this  chsm^; 

of  this  name.    The  gorge  cidled  the  Stony  audit  is  very  probable  that  copper  maj  he  ^ 

clove  is  6  m.  W.  from  the  head  of  tiiat  Just  tected  in  the  artide  sold  in  our  shopfli  Atifl 

described,  in  a  portion  of  l^e  group  called  the  events,  it  is  of  most  uncertain  composition,  td  H 

Shandaken  mountains.    It  is  only  1^  m.  long,  is  likely  to  consist  of  very  different  vaiavii 

The  clove  of  the  Pkttekill  is  5  m.  to  the  S.,  from  those  of  which  it  purports  to  be  made, 
beyond  the  Round  Top  and  High  Peak.    Its        CATTARAUGUS,  a  oo.  in  the  W-S-V-jart 

scenery  possesses  the  same  wild  diaracter  of  ofN.  T.;  area  about  1,250  sq.m.;  pop.  la  1^ 

deeo  ravines  and  tumbling  torrents  as  the  Cat-  89,580.    It  borders  on  Pennsjlvaoia,  soda 

terskill.    Numerous  side  streams  are  seen  de-  partly  bounded  on  the  N.byCattarsognscnv. 

scending   the  steep  mountain  on  its  S.  side  The  surfiace  is  hilly,  but  there  are  few  dmb- 

from  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet,  in  cascades —  tains  of  considerable  altitude.    The  soil  is  riu 

sometimes  concealed  by  the  forest,  and  then  and  productive^  yielding  good  crops  of  pvs. 

flashing  to  light  through  the  evergreen  foliage,  and  affording  excellent  pasturage.    Thepiwo^ 

leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge  till  they  mingle  tions  in  1855  were  79,000  bushels  of  vM 

thdr  waters  witii  the  Platteskill.    Where  Uie  809,762  of  Indian  com,  697,670  of  oats,  M^ 

stream  first  falls  into  the  dove  it  is  said  to  de-  of  potatoes,  1,770  pounds  of  tobaoeo,  1,957,1N» 

Bcend  in  successive  falls  1,000  feet  in  a  few  butter,  1,717,484  of  cheese,  and  62,847  \aa^ 

hundred  yards ;  and,  as  stated  by  others,  2,500  hay.     There  were  20  grist  mills,  169  ^^^ 

in  2  m.    These  streams  which  flow  down  the  16  tanneries,  1  brewery,  4  fnmaoeS)  1  mscusf 

£.  slopes  of  the  mountains  soon  find  their  shop,  1  woollen  fiictoiy,  61  diurchea  SiS  8cb««» 

way   into    the    Hudson.    On    the    W.   side  houses,  and  6  newspaper  ofllcea.    The  ^^^^ 

the  drainage  is  into  the  Schohariekill,  whidi  ny  river  and  the  numerous  oreeka  which  w* 

runs  northward  and  falls  into  the  Mohawk  50  through  the  county  furnish  motive-power.  D<t 

m.  above  its  Junction  with  the  Hudson.    These  iron  ore,  peat,  marl,  manganese,  and  solpharin 

streams,  particularly  among  the  falls  near  their  found  in  different  places ;  salt  springs  have  tt^ 

source,  abound  witii  the  fine  speckled  trout,  discovered,  and  petroleum  springs  exist  iotb«t 

which  fish  are  also  taken  in  the  lakes  already  part  of  the  county.    It  wasfoimed  ^"'"^^^ 

noticed,  and  in  the  few  others  that  are  met  with  tion  of  Genesee  co.  in  1808,  and  daring  the^ 

about  the  mountains.    The  forest  growth  near  few  vears  has  increased  veiy  rapidly.   Catte 

the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  bladk  and  white  oak,  and  lumber  are  the  prindpal  cxp<fft^  tbe  ttsBi- 
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portation  of  which  Is  greatly  fadlitiitocl.  hj  the  who  invaded  the  ooontrj  in  the  7ih  oentnry^ 

K.  T.  and  Erie  raih-oad,  which  travenee  the  of  Italians,  of  Bomian  Greeksi   and  Servian 

coontj  and  by  the  Qenesee  vaUev  canal,  which  Horlalu^  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  Gcennan?, 

extsods  from  Bochester   to  Olean.    Oapital,  JewS|  Greeks,  and  gypsies,    Boman  Catholicism 

BUicottviDe.  is  the  established  religion ;  abont  \  of  the  inhab- 

CATTABO  (Slav.  Xbtor^  one  of  the  4  cir-  itants^  however,  profess  the  Greek  faith.    Ka- 

des  of  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Dalmatia,  sor-  tional  schodls  of  a  superior  cLub  have  been 

rounded  by  the  Adriatic,  the  Herzegovina,  and  established  at  Oattaro,  independently  of  the 

Montenegro;  area  about  600  sq.m.:  pop.  80,900.  schools  attached  to  the  convents. 

— Gattabo,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  is  ohtfm-  OATTEGAT,  or  Eattioat,  a  large  strait  ly- 

ingjy  sitoated  at  tne  foot  of  the  Montenegro  ing  between  Sweden  and  Jutland,  communicat- 

moontains,  and  at  the  S.  K  extremity  of  the  lug  with  the  North  sea  through  the  SkagerBac^ 

gulf  of  Oattaro ;  lat  42''  25'  K.,  long.  IS""  46'  E.  on  the  N.,  and  with  the  Baltic  through  the 

The  town  was  almost  entirely  destroved  by  the  Sound  and  the  Great  and  litUe  Belts  on  tibe  S^ 

earthquakes  of  1568  and  1677,  and  the  popula-  Length  150  m. :  breadth  in  the  central  part 

tion  has  dwindled  down  to  8,000  or  4,000.   The  about  90  m.    It  is  difficult  of  navigation,  being 

streets  bt^  narrow,  but  the  town  is  strongly  not  only  ahaUow  toward  the  shores  and  ir- 

fortified,  and  the  port  was  made  a  naval  depot  regular  in  depth,  but  obstructed  by  several 

in  Aug.  1854.    The  best  ships  of  Dahnada  sand  bank&  one  of  which  lies  in  the  middle  of 

are  constructed  slong  the  coast  of  Oattaro,  but  the  channeL    The  herring  fisheiy  is  carried  on 

the  harbor  of  the  town,  although  one  of  the  best  extensively  in  its  waters.    The  chief  islands  are 

in  the  Adriatio^  is  little  frequented  by  shipping.  LasOe,  Anholt|  and  SamsOe.    On  the  Eobber 

Oattaro^  however,  takes  a  fiur  share  m  the  ground  in  the  Oattegftt|  there  is  a  light-ship 

Dalmatian  imports  and  exports,  which  amount*  with  8  lights. 

ed  in  1855,  the  former  to  $8,850,000,  and  the  OATTEBMOLE,  Gbobos,  an  English  artist, 
latter  to  $2,500,000.  The  principal  articles  of  oom  in  1800,  at  Dickleburgh,  Norfolk,  best 
trade  are  wine,  oil,  figs,  wool,  silk,  honey,  wax,  known  as  a  delineator  in  water  colors,  although 
tallow,  smoked  meat|  dried  fish,  butter,  egga,  of  late  years  he  has  worked  chiefly  in  oil. 
cheese,  and  diarcoaL  Outside  tne  E.  gate  of  Oattermole  occupies  a  field  in  modem  art  al- 
tbe  town  is  the  bazaar,  which  is  supplied  with  most  entirely  his  own.  He  places  on  canvas 
provisions  by  the  Montenegrins,  who  cross  the  the  romance  of  history.  Into  architectural  de- 
mountain  ridge  to  bring  them  to  market  The  signs  of  an  elaborate  character  he  introduces 
trade  of  Oattaro  is  carried  on  by  tribes.  The  poups  which  tdl  the  story.  His  cathedral 
IX>brota  tribe  trade  with  Trieste,  and  arefru^  interiors  are  remarkable  for  effects  produced 
&Qd  industrious.  The  Perastro  tribe  trade  with  by  striking  contrasts  of  light  ana  shadcb 
Veniceu  The  Erzagno  tribe  are  noted  for  their  Scenes  from  the  feudal  ages  and  the  times 
love  of  finery.  The  Bicano  tribe  are  excellent  of  the  English  civil  wars  are  his  favorite 
traders,  but  rather  given  to  sharp  practice,  themes.  These  permit  him  a  variety  of  omamen- 
Beside  these,  there  are  several  other  tribes  of  tation  and  warm  coloring.  His  most  celebrated 
traders  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathe-  picturesare :  "  Luther  before  the  Dietof  Spire," 
dral,  a  collegiate  church,  l7  other  Boman  ^  Baleiffh  witnessing  the  Death  of  Essex,''  and 
Catholic  churches,  2  Greek  churches,  6  con-  the  ^'Skirmish on  the  Bridge."  He  has  painted 
vents,  a  hospital,  a  gvmnasium,  the  residences  innumerable  interiors  of  church  and  csstle, 
of  the  governor  and  the  bishop. — ^In  the  middle  together  with  designs  illustrative  of  Scott^s 
agea  Oattaro  was  a  prosperous  republic  In  novek  Shakespeare's  plays,  the  times  of  the 
1420  it  submitted  to  tne  Venetians;  in  1797  it  English  cavaliers,  dec.  Mr.  Oattermole,  who 
was  annexed  to  Austria ;  in  1805,  by  the  treatv  resides  in  London,  now  seldom  places  his  works 
of  Presbnrg,  it  was  incorporated  into  the  iVendi  on  exhibition.  His  pictures  bear  high  prices  in 
kingdom  of  Italy,  but  did  not  pass  into  the  poe-  Englsnd. 

aesaion  of  the  French  until  1807,  having  been  OATTI,  or  Ohattx,  an  ancient  German  peo- 

occupiedbytheBusriansintheintervaL  Finallyi  pie,  not  very  well  known  to  the  Bomans,  who 

in  1 814  it  reverted  again  to  Austria.  In  1849  Oi^  never  subdued  them,  although  they  made  seve- 

taro  organiaed  an  ii&ependent  ffovemment|  but  ral  incursions  into  their  territory  and  slaughter- 

in    Jan.  1850,   was  brought  back  under  the  ed  women  and  diildren.    It  is  scarcely  possible 

away  of  Austria. — ^The  gulf  of  Oattaro,  or  to  arrive  at  any  thing  satisfactory  concerning 

.Boeeke  de  CattarOj  the  Bhiaonic  gulf  of  anti-  even  the  country  which  they  inhabited,  so  irre- 

qoity,  is  renowned  for  the  beau^  <u  its  scenery,  eondlable  are  uie  contradictions.    Osesar  only 

The  cental  of  Montene^^  Oettigne,  is  only  5  knew  that  they  lived  beyond  the  Ubii,  whose 

bonra  distant  fi!om  Oattaro.    The  weekly  Aus-  seat  was  about  Oologne ;  and  that  they  were 

trian  steamer  mskes  the  voyage  from  Bagusa  to  divided,  inland,  firom  the  Oheruad  by  a  wood 

Cattaro  in  about  6  hours.    The  popular  Isn-  which  he  calls  Bacenis.    In  one  place,  we  are 

^oage  ia  the  Herzegovina  dialect  of  the  Slave-  told  that  they  dwelt  N.  E.  of  Mount  Taunus, 

niao,  but  Italisn  is  tiie  language  of  the  educated  still  known  by  the  same  name,  which  occupies 

claasea^  and  used  in  the  transaction  of  publio  the  abrupt  an^e  of  the  Bhine  between  Bo^art 

aHairSb    The  minority  of  the  population  con-  and  Menta,  among  the  head  waters  of  theEder 

BjaiB  of  desoendanta  of  the  ancient  Slavonian^  and  Weser;  that  their  capital  was  Mattinm, 
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now  Marbnrgh,  on  the  Lahn^ancl  that  another  of  projecting  horizontal  line,  se^tfating  tht  fiimt 
their  towns  was  CastellamOattorum,  now  Hesse  from  the  occipnt;  bnt  the  horns  th«0Mlra 
Oassel,  on  the  Fnlda.  In  another  we  find  them  differ  so  widely  in  the  different  breeds,  which 
on  the  river  Lippe  in  the  biahonrio  of  Fader-  have  been  the  resolt  of  thooaandflof  yetntf 
bom,  a  fall  degree  to  the  N.  of  Marbnrg.  Last-  domestication,  that  no  q>ecifio  fthwifitw  en  be 
ly,  we  find  it  distinctly  stated  by  Tacitos,  in  his  '  fonndednponthem.  la.  color,  like  all  highly  col- 
'*  Germany  '*  (80,  81,  and  82),  that  their  coon-  tiyated  domestic  animalt^  they  ran  through  lO 
try  lay  between  the  Khine  and  Danube,  extend-  hues  and  shades,  from  tiie  i^un  blacks,  whitei, 
ing  from  the  Black  Forest,  on  the  S.,  to  what  browns,  reds,  dims,  grays,  and  blaes,  to  ercry 
were  called  the  Jkewnatea  Agri,  a  tract  of  variety  of  piebald,  mottled,  spotted,  flecked  or 
land  which  paid  tithe  to  the  Romans,  and  lay  brindled ;  the  colors  bdng  in  some  dem  ds- 
along  the  latter  river,  to  the  northward.  To  tinotive  of  the  varioos  select  breeds.  Thntbe 
make  the  various  statements  agree,  their  terri-  Devonshhres  ran  to  self-colored  red  sod  lig|< 
tory  most  have  extended  over  more  than  6®  of  tan  or  don,  tiie  I)m>ham8  to  dark  red  pidnk), 
latitnde, 'including  Hesse  Oassel  on  the  K.,  and  with  the  white  portions  sometimes  fledudv 
Baden  on  the  8.  According  to  Tacitus,  who  sanded,  thou^  this  is  rather  an  Ayrshiremsk; 
perfectly  describes  their  character,  habits,  and  the  Aldemeys  to  light  red,  or  ydbir,  lod 
manner  of  life,  they  were  far  less  barbarous,  so  white  ;  the  Ayrshires  to  roan  and  piebild ;  nd 
far  at  least  as  regards  their  military  tactics,  the  small  8cottidi  kyloes,  or  mountain  cue, 
than  the  other  German  tribes.  '^They  divided  to  self-colored  blacks,  reds,  and  briudles.  b 
the  day,"  he  says,  ^'  into  watches ;  fort&ed  theur  Calabria  there  is  still  a  large  breed  d  a»f- 
positions  by  night;  held  fortune  of  war  among  white  cattle,  formerly  in  great  request  for  anxi- 
the  chances,  valor  among  the  oertaintiea,  of  ficial  purposes,  which  has  descended  unduD^ 
life ;  and,  what  is  most  unusual,  they  trusted  from  cla^c  ages ;  and  every  traveller  in  I^ 
more  in  the  skill  of  their  general  than  in  the  knows  the  huge,  gentle^  gray  and  moose^olarei 
valor  of  their  army,  a  thing  which  belongs  in  oxen  of  the  Oampagna,  wiUi  their  soft,  Ito^ 
general,"  he  adds,  "  to  the  Roman  discipUne  eyes.  In  Hunffarv  there  is  a  remarkable  breed 
only.  All  their  force  lies  in  their  infantry,  of  gray  or  dark  blue  cattle;  a  bull  of  which 
whom,  beside  their  arms,  thev  load  with  tools  breed  was  imported  some  years  since  intotba 
and  provisions ;  so  that,  while  other  tribes  go  United  States  by  the  late  Roswell  Oolt,  of  H- 
out  prepared  for  battle,  the  Oatti  march  in  a  ersoh,  N.J.  They  have  wide-spreadinshonaiji 
condition  for  a  campaign."  They  did  not  allow  coarse  flesh,  but  fktten  eanly.  In  theEast,  there 
their  young  men  to  cut  their  hair  or  trim  their  exist  many  singular  and  distinct  ^edo^  thft 
beards,  until  they  had  slain  an  enemy ;  and  all  most  remarkable  of  which  is,  perhaps,  the  cefe^ 
youths  of  unusual  strength  and  size  were  com-  brated  sacred  or  Brahminio  bull ;  a  heaTj,  is- 
pelled  to  wear  an  iron  rins,  after  a  certain  age,  dolent,  phlegmatic  animal,  with  short  reflected 
as  a  mark  of  dishonor  and  reproach  until  they  horns,  large  pendulous  ears,  and  an  encr* 
should  have  gained  the  r^ht  to  remove  it  by  mous  hump  and  dewlap  of  solid  fiitty  mattir, 
slaying  a  man  in  battle.  Iliey  had  no  indlvid-  which  never,  even  under  the  heat  of  an  Isdim 
ual  property  of  land  or  houses,  no  care  for  to-  sun.  is  known  to  ''  melt,  thaw,  and  resolrt 
morrow.  Every  one  was  fed,  wherever  he  itself  into  a  dew.*'  Its  coat  is  smooth,  vl 
chanced  to  be  at  the  moment;  equally  careless  sleeker  than  even  that  of  the  common  cattk 
of  their  own,  and  lavish  of  that  of  others,  while  its  form  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the 
whether  it  were  property  or  life,  they  persisted  bison.  Beside  this,  thev  have  the  hoce,  v^ 
thus  until  extreme  old  age  deprived  them  of  rose,  almost  hairless-hided  bufialo,  bou  v^ 
such  robust  and  hardy  vigor.  and  half  domesticated,  with  its  great^  erect, 
OATTLE,  a  dass  of  domestic  animals.  In  crescent-shaped  horns,  of  18  indies  girth  it  tbe 
its  primary  sense,  horses  and  asses  are  induded  root,  and  4  or  6  feet  measure  round  the  exterior 
in  the  term,  as  well  as  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  curve ;  the  beautifu],  little,  hump-backed,  gestfe 
and  perhi^  swine.  In  Enghmd,  beasts  of  the  cebu ;  that  strange  animal,  the  yak,  or  gnat- 
ox  species  are  more  precisdy  described  as  ing  ox  of  Thibet,  with  a  tul  like  that  of  t 
black  cattle,  or  neat  cattle.  In  the  United  horse;  and  probably  many  other  varietiei» T(t 
States,  the  term  cattle  is  usually  applied  imperfectly  xnown  and  nndescribed.— It  vi> 
to  homed  animals  alone.  like  that  of  formerly  supposed  that  domestic  cattle  ve* 
many  other  species  of  animals  now  domesti-  descended  from  the  wild  European  bison,  ^ 
cated,  as  the  sheep,  the  dog,  and  our  com-  wru$;  but  Ouvier  has  shown  that  this  idei> 
mon  barn-yard  poultry,  the  origin  of  the  ox  wholly  erroneous,  by  pointing  out  pennasei^ 
cannot  be  tracea  distinctly  to  any  Irpe  now  characteristio  distinctiona  inUieoflseonsftnK- 
existing  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  di^ctive  ture,  particularly  in  the  formation  of  the  ib3 
characteristics  of  the  common  domestic  catlJe  and  insertion  of  the  horns.  It  appean  thit 
are  smooth  unwrinkled  horns,  growing  sideways  there  has  been  generally  overlooked  bv  ot^- 
at  their  origin,  and  directed  upward,  or  in  some  uralists  a  race  of  perfectly  wild  cattle  r^ 
breeds  downward  and  forward,  with  a  semi-  culiar  to  the  British  isles^  which,  fxmmj 
Imiar  curve.  The  forehead  of  the  conunon  known  as  the  wild  bull  of  the  great  GbledooiiB 
ox  is  flat,  longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  has  the  forest,  seems  to  have  ranged  all  the  voo4r 
round  horns  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  a  northern  regions  (^  the  vdand.   Ihey  vc^* 
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of  medimn  idse,  oompaeOy  built,  invariAblr  of  era,  bat  hetcvj  and  slow,  and  fktten  welL    In 
a  diDgy,  oream-oolored  white,  with  Jet  black  the  Jora  there  is  a  small,  active  mountain  breed, 
boras  and  hoo&,  and  the  npper  half  of  the  that  keep  well  on  little  food ;  thejr  are  of  a  light 
ears  either  black  or  dnll  red.    They  are  rep«  red  color ;  oxen  active  and  strong  for  their  size, 
resented  as  having  formerly  had  manes;  bat  drawing  by  the  horns.    They  are  not  profitable 
that  chsraoteristic  is  lost,  although  their  indomi*  for  stall-feeding,  bat  ffood  for  moantmn  oot« 
table  roirit  and  desperate  ferocity  remain  on-  tagers,  as  they  climb  l&e  goats,  feeding  on  tho 
chaoged.    Within  a  few  years  tmree  herds  of  patches  of  pastnre.    The  Norman  breed  give 
theee  cattle  were  in  existence ;  one  in  the  chase  character  to  all  the  cattle  in  the  north  of  France, 
of  Chillingham  castle,  the  property  of  the  earl  except  near  the  esstem  frontier;  they  are  light 
of  TsnkervilleL  in  Korthnmberland ;  one  in  that  red,  sometimes  spotted  with  white ;  horns  shorty 
of  the  doke  of  Hamilton,  at  Hamilton  castle,  set  well  ont,  and  tnmed  np  with  a  black  tap ;  legs 
in  Scotland ;  and  one  at  Drnmlanrig,  in  Dam-  fine  and  slender ;  hips  high ;  thighs  thin ;  gocd 
friesshire.    Lord  Tankerville's  herd  were  red-  milkers,  with  rich  nulk.  They  are  nsoally  £^  on 
eared;  those  of  the  dake  of  Hamilton  had  the  thin  pastures,  along  roads  and  the  balks  which 
black  ears  which  are  considered  charaoteristio  divide  fields.     In  Normandy  the  pastures  are 
of  the  pure  Scottish  race.    Although  kept  in  better,  and  the  cattle  larger.    The  Aldemeys  or 
confinement  within  vast  endosed  chases,  tiiese  Jerseys,  in  France,  are  supposed  to  be  a  smaller 
cattle  were  perfectly  wild,  tameless,  and  savage,  variety  of  the  Norman,  with  shorter  horns  and 
They  woala  hold  no  connection  with  other  more  deer-like  forms.    This  breed  is  very  do- 
cattle,  more  than  the  red  deer  wiU  with  the  cile,  having  been  for  generations  accustomed 
Mow;  they  would  not  brook  the  approach  of  to  be  tethered  in  fields,  idong  the  rpads,  or  in 
man,  and  evinced  their  ori^^nal  wild  nature  by  yards.    They  are  found  in  gentlemen's  parka 
the  pertinacity  with  which  the  cows  concealed  and  pleasure-grounds  in  England.     A  large 
their  calves  in  deep  brakes  of  fern  or  under-  number  have  been  brought  to  the  United  States, 
wood,  and  resisted  any  approach  to  their  lair,  but  they  are  not  conadered  so  profitable  as 
It  is  said  even  that,  if  discovered,  they  would  some  other  breeds.     The  Italian  breed  is 
themselves  destroy  their  ofitoring,  as  tiie  bulla  most  remarkable  for  immense  length  of  horn, 
were  known  to  do  th^  disabled  or  superannu-  No  pains  is  expended  on  this  bre^  except  in 
ated  companions.    The  structural  characteris-  northern  Italy,  where  the  Parmesan  cheese  la 
tica  of  these  cattle  differ  in  no  respect  from  made.   The  Italian  cattle  resemble  the  Swiss.— 
those  of  the  domestic  ox ;  their  invariable  self-  In  England  the  breeding  of  cattle  has  been  car- 
color  is  a  certain  evidence  of  the  purity  and  ried  to  the  greatest  perfection.  The  "  Common* 
antiqnity  of  their  breed,  as  it  is  a  strong  proof  taries  "  of  Omsar  state  that  the  British  in  his 
that  they  are  not  the  descendants  of  tame  time  had  great  numbers  of  catlje,  though  of 
animals  relapsed  into  a  savage  state;   since  no  great  bulk  or  beauty.    The  island  being 
soch — ^as  is  the  case  with  the  South  Ameri-  divided  into  many  petty  sovereignties,  cattle 
can  herds — ^loog  retain  their  variegated  hues,  were  the  safest  kind  of  property,  as  they  could 
the  tokens  of  domestication   and   servitude,  be  driven  away  frt>m  danger.     When  more 
— Of  the  cattle  of  continental  Europe,  the  Po-  peaceful  tunes  returned,  cattle  were  neglected 
lish  or  Uknune  oxen  are  large,  strong,  and  for  other  productions,  their  size  and  num- 
fatten  readily,  the  flesh  being  succulent  and  bear  dinunished,  and  not  until  within  the  last 
well    flavored.     The   cows  are  shy,  not  fit  160  years  was  any  considerable  effort  made  to 
for  the  dairy;  color  light  gray,  seldom  black  improve  theuL    The  breeds  in  England  are  as 
or  white;    oxen   docile   at  work.     On   the  various  as  the  districts  they  inhabit,  or  the  fim- 
plains  of  Jutland.  Holstein,   and   Schleswig.  des  of  the  breeders.    A  curious  classification 
there    ia  a  fine    breed  with  small,  crooked  by  the  horns  haa  obtained,  having  been  found 
horns,  siroposed  to  be  allied  to  the  Friesland  usefiiL    The  long-horns,  or^naliy  from  Lan- 
and  Holdemess  breed;  cplors  vuious,  mouse  cashire,  were  much  improved  by  Mr.  Bakewell, 
or  fawn  interspersed  with  white  being  most  of  Leicestershire,  and  are  now  found  in  the 
common.    Bed  cows  of  this  breed  are  sddom  midland   counties.    The  short-horns  first  ap- 
seen.     The  cows  are  good  milkers  in  moderate  peered  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  northern  conn- 
pastorea.    The  oxen  fi&ten  well  when  srazedor  ties,  but  are  now  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
stall-fed  at  the  proper  age,  being  fine  in  hom  and  island.      The  middle-horns,  a  valuable  and 
bone,  wide  in  loin,  but  not  as  hardy  and  strong  beautiful  breed,  came  from  the  north  of  Devon, 
for  labor  as  the  Hungarian  breed.    Nearer  the  the  east  of  Sussex,  Herefordahire,  and  Glou- 
Alpe  the  catUe  are  stronger  and  more  active/  cestershire.     The  crumpled  horn  is  found  in 
rhe  largest  are  among  the  Swiss.  ThelVeyburg  Aldemey  on  the  south  coast,  and  in  almost  ev- 
race  have  very  rich  pastures  in  tiie  vicinity  of  ery  park  in  small  numbers.    The  hornless  or 
Greyen  (Gruydres).    The  cows  most  prized  are  polled  cattie  were  first  derived  from  Galloway, 
large  and  wide  in  the  fiank,  strong  in  the  horn,  and  now  prevail  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Which 
short  and  strong  in  bone;  ttiey  Siow  a  prom-  is  the  origin^  breed  of  all  has  been  a  bone  of 
jienoe  about  the  root  of  the  tail  which  would  contention  amouff  English  breeders.    It  is  held 
!>e  oonndered  a  blenudi  by  short-horn  breeders*  by  some  that  the  long-horns  are  of  Irish  extrao* 
riioir  milk  is  rich  in  pasture,  or  when  stall-fed  tion;  that  the  short-horns  were  produced  bv 
>n  dorer  orlncem;  the  oxen  are  good  work-  the  eflbrts  of  breeders;  while  tho  polled,  thou^ 
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fonnd  in  certain  plaoes  from  time  irmnflmorial,  a  solid  Teetn^  or  pinDalopiip6d,irlNa  tic 
are  sappoaed  to  be  aocideiital;  and  that  to  the  head  and  lega  aze  remored,  laaviiv  no  11&. 
middle-horna  must  tiierefore  be  aaeribed  the  filled  apace  and  mnchaolid  meat  with  mtieofiiL 
honor  of  being  the  ori^^nal  breed.  As  the  na>  The  fiunona  herd  of  Mr.  fiamiul  Tbone,  d 
tivea  of  Britun  retired  before  invadersi  ther  Dotcheaa  00.,  N.  T.,  oontafaia  YO  of  tba  fi&nt 
drove  their  cattle  to  the  flutneaaea  of  norlii  animala  gathered  from  En^ishhcHfliUdfroD 
Devon  and  OomwaU,  the  moontain  regiona  of  the  choice  importatiana  of  OoLLewiiG.M(iiii 
Walea,  the  wealda  of  Snaaex;  and  there  the  and  Mr.  Becar,  who  have  long  been  koovsa 
cattle  have  been  the  aame  from  time  immemo*  breeders  of  thia  admirable  stock.  Ttoe  auDdi 
rii^  while  on  the  eastern  coast  the  cattle  be*  coatfrom  $800  to  $6)000  per  head,  beade  tbe 
came  a  mongrel  breed,  conforming  themselves  cost  of  importation.  Mr.  Thonie%  purchase  of 
to  pastore  and  climate.  Observation  m>Te8  Mr.Horria'k  herd  amounted  to  |40,(KM^  tad  tbe 
that  the  cattle  in  Devonshire,  Soasez,  Wales,  offspring  are  eacerly  sought  forbjimproiii^ 
and  Scotland,  are  eesentialljr  the  aame— mid-  £umerB.  Of  this  breed  *^AIlen'i  Ameriea 
dle*homed,  not  great  milkers,  active  workers,  6hort-Hom  Herd  Book**  says:  '^ThejveiKi 
easytofliitten;  im  showing  traces  of  likeness  to  race,  good  milkera,  remarkable  in  tikexkhoeatf 
one  breed,  however  changed  by  soil,  dimate^  its  ^mdity,  and  the  qnantitj  is  freooenUj  f^^ 
and  time. — ^The  earliest  importation  of  cattle  prismg.  ror  beef^  they  are  nnriTilled.  Hw 
to  America  was  made  by  Oolnmbna  hi  1498;  capacity  to  aocomnlate  flesh  is  enonooos,  id 
he  brought  a  boll  and  several  cows.  Others  they  feed  with  a  kindliness  and  thrift  nerer  fit- 
were  brought  by  succeeding  Spanish  settlers,  neased  incur  native  breeds.  In  milk,  iastsM 
from  which  the  wild  cattle  of  Texas  and  South  have  been  firequent  in  which  they  have  gireoii 
America  must  have  originated.  The  Portu-  to  86  quarts  a  day,  on  grass  pastors  0D]7,fr 
ffuese  took  cattle  to  Newfoundland  about  1668,  weeks  together ;  yielding  10  to  16  lbs.  of  wtff 
butno  trace  of  them  now  exists.  Kormancat-  per  week.  Oows  have  slaughtered  1,200  to  1.64C 
tie  were  brought  to  Canada  about  1600.  In  lbs.  neat  weight,  with  extraordhia!7gxMf;ia< 
1611,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  brought  from  Devcm-  bullocks  upward  of  S,600  lbs."  The  ^ort- 
shire  and  Hertfordshire  100  head  to  Jamestown*  horn  crosses  with  native  sto^  sre  mnch  pn»i 
In  1624^  Francla  Winslow  brought  8  heifers  forming  good  mUkers,  easy  keepen^  sad  vcft- 
and  a  ball  to  Massachusetts.  At  this  period  no  able  snhnals  for  beef^  and  in  the  haadsof  orta? 
fixed  breeds,  as  such,  were  known  in  England,  fimners  prove  better  than  the  pore  breed  c^ 
In  the  United  States  there  is  now  a  class  of  short-horns.  About  1885  some  Ajrdnm  vvt 
native  cattle,  arising  from  a  mixture  of  various  imported,  and  this  breed  hss  ever  siaoe  bone 
breeds  imported  by  the  early  settlers,  who,  for  in  the  United  States  a  high  eharaeter  formOk, 
the  want  of  bams,  and  from  habits  established  yoke,  and  shambles.  The  Hereford  breed  doN 
in  a  milder  dimate,  allowed  their  cattle  to  suf-  not  seem  to  find  general  £ivor.  AlBigebtH 
fer  severely ;  many  perished,  the  survivors  de-  of  Aldemeys,  of  uie  most  symmetricil  propor 
generating  in  sise  and  quality.  As  agriculture  tions  for  mat  breed,  was  imported  a  fev  jiisi 
advanced  and  settlers  became  more  prosperous,  since  bv  Mr.  R.  L.  Oolt,  of  Patersoo,  N.  J-,  >■ 
the  cattle  were  improved ;  and  there  are  to  be  seem  admirably  adapted  to  light  thh  pec^ 
found  in  different  oistricts  native  cattle  varying  Though  their  mUk  is  very  rich,  the  qnsntitfii 
with  the  richness  of  soU,  salubrity  of  dimate,  small.  They  are  poor  for  bee£  and  not  fioca 
and  care  of  breeders.  The  English  breeds,  as  workers ;  some  breeders  in  the  esstemiUia 
gaining  celebrity,  attracted  the  attention  of  en-  however,  believe  them  to  be  very  profitibto  w 
terprising  breeders  here,  who  commenced  im-  butter  and  cheese.  The  long-horns  htvelj^ 
porting  the  Durhams,  Devons,  Ajrrshires,  Here-  iroaringly  imported,  and  do  not  find  frvor.  1^ 
fords,  and  Aldemeys,  with  a  few  Galloways  Sussex  are  better  liked,  though  few  have  b(^ 
and  some  long-horns,  and  occasionally  a  few  introduced,  while  their  supposed  congeaen,w 
Scotch  cattle.  These  cattle^  imported  at  great  Devons,  are  held  bv  manv  intelligent  mca  tov 
cost,  and  not  inured  to  our  climate  and  rough  superior  to  the  Durhams  foranthesootiMn<^ 
treatment  prospered  only  in  the  best  situations,  most  of  the  older  states.  Being  an  ori^ 
and  for  a  long  period  attracted  little  attention  breed,  and  without  cross  or  adnuxtnrecf  Uo^ 
from  ordinary  fimners.  At  present  there  are  they  have  sustained  a  superior  eanablBtraf 
many  places  where  the  pure  oreeds  are  propa-  improvement  among  the  best  breeden  vl^ 
gated,  each  having  its  advocates;  while  farm*  ever  they  have  been  bred  with  care.  ^^ 
ers  who  make  money  fi*om  milk,  butter,  and  Is  soft  and  mellow,  indicating  anaptitBdo  toV^ 
cheese,  stoutly  maintain  the  value  of  native  cat-  ien,  the  bonea  email,  and  in  color,  grMe,  «* 
tie  and  their  crosses  with  the  best  breeds.  There  elegance  of  carriage,  they  possess  a  "|P^^[^ 
are,  however,  few  neighborhoods  where  traces  of  over  dl  other  British  cattle.  ThedeffeBaeti 
imported  blcxxl  may  not  be  found ;  indeed,  the  of  imported  stock  bring  a  high  priee^  sad  twt 
high  prices  for  cattie  and  their  products  which  oughbred  cow  can  rarely  be  purchaiied  Dtpjj 
have  prevailed  since  1850  have  done  much  to  **Herd  Book"  gives  afhll  sccoontof  tbiiB'*^ 
stimulate  breeders  to  improvement  The  short-  of  cattie.  The  little  Kerry  cow  ef  Ireland,  ttrs- 
horn  or  Durham  is  becoming  the  favorite  breed  ed  the  '^  poor  man's  cow,"  has  been  reoonnBOQ- 
in  the  West,  where  beef  is  the  leading  object  of  ed  for  poorer  lands  in  mountsinonsrqgtoi  v^ 
the  cultivator.    Themodelof  this  breed  forms  asyetnosteps  have  been  tskea  to  inMoee«r 
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tberaL— -Cattle  bave  many  oompl^ts,  yet  gener-  hone,  onoe  celebrated,  baa  of  late  yeara  deteiio- 
aUj  they  are  exempt  from  great  mortality.  OooBr  rated.   A  breed  of  kine,  called  desan^  and  baffii- 
sioDally  the  "milk  sickness"  appears  in  some  loesaxemachvalaed,  but  not  the  camel,  of  which 
districts  W.  of  the  Alleghanies,  when  the  ani-  there  are  only  few.  and  those  very  small!  The  soil 
mal  sickens  and  dies,  giving  the  pecoliar  disease  is  sandy  and  not  lertile.  but  numerous  streams 
to  all  wbo  partake  of  her  milk  or  flesh.    It  is  and  wells  afford  ample  means  of  irrigation, 
supposed  to  originate  from  the  rhut  toxieodenr  all  the  rivers  taking  tneir  rise  in  the  most  cen- 
dron  or  poison  ivy.  The  remedy  is  feeding  large  tral  part  of  the  province.    Toward  the  S.  some 
quantities  of  Indian  oonu  The  horn  distemper  of  the  hills  are  over  1,000  feet  high.    Deep  ra- 
and  hoof  ail  sometimes  prevail  extensively,  and  vines  and  caverns  are  very  numerous,  and  af- 
about  dtiea,  where  the  cattle  are  closely  confined  ford  safe  retreats  against  attack.    A  locality  of 
and  badly  fed,  they  become  ulcerated  and  other-  wooded  hills  called  the  Gir  is  haunted  by  wild 
wise  diseased.     No  class  of  animals   are  so  animals  of  the  most  ferocious  kind,  and  noted 
free  from  maladies  as  neat  cattle  when  well  for  its  deadly  climate.    The  ravages  of  migra- 
treated. — Good   pasturage,  good  hay^   grdn,  toiyrats  produced  such  a  terrible  famine  in 
roots,  and  water,  and  aury  stables,  with  suffi-  1814,  that  this  year  has  since  been  called  the 
cient  exereisa,  are  necessary  to  maintain  good  rat  year.    The  province  is  divided  into  10  dis- 
health  in  cattle  or  to  improve  their  oondi-  tricts,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  the  sep- 
tion.   Yarietv  of  food  is  essential,  and  the  feed-  arate  posscflslons  of  216  Hindoo  chiefr,  some  of 
ing  of  roots  in  winter  is  particularly  necessary,  whom  are  tributary  to  Great  Britain,  others  to 
as  tliey  replace  the  succulent  grass  of  summer,  the  Guioowar.    The  Oattywar  tribute  figured  in 
The  practice  of  "  soiling  *'  in  summer  is  stronfflv  the  revenue  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay  to  the 
advocated  in  England,  and  has  found  favor  with  extent  of  £56,105  m  1856.    The  total  revenue 
those  who  have  fairly  tried  it  in  the  United  of  the  Hindoo  chiefs  is  estimated  at  about 
States.  The  cattle  are  kept  in  cool,  clean  stables,  £450,000.    The  military  force  of  the  chiefs  con- 
and  green  rye,  oats,  com  sown  broadcast,  lucem,  sists  of  12,000  men,  4,000  horse  and  8,000  foot, 
dover,  sorghum,  4ks.,  are  cut  and  carried  to  CATULLUS,  OAnraYALBBius,  a  Roman  poet, 
them.  These  green  substances  should  be  allowed  bom  in  Verona,  87  B.  0. ;  the  time  of  his  death 
to  wilt  and  heat  slightly  bdbre  being  used ;  the  is  variously  estimated  between  57  and  40  B.  0. 
animals  being  turxfed  out  for  8  or  4  hours  in  a  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  noble  familv ; 
shaded  field  without  grass.    A  lump  of  rock  his  fiither  was  connected  with  Julius  Gsdsar  by 
salt  should  be  put  in  each  manger.  It  is  recom-  the  bond  of  hospitality,  being  a  Aoipei,  a  tie 
mended  that  on  large  fiums  stables  for  summer  very  sacred  among  the  Romans.    The  son  came 
ahonld  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  40  acre  fiel^  to  Kome  b^  the  influence  of  Manlius,  and  be- 
to  render  it  convenient  to  get  food  to  them,  and  oame  acquamted  with  Kepos,  Oicero,  and  other 
leave  the  manures  near  where  they  are  required,  great  men  of  the  age ;  possesnng  a  moderate 
Cattle  afford  the  means  of  keeping  up  the  fer-  fortune,  he  did  not  enter  upon  public  life,  but 
tility  of  a  farm,  and  generallv  a  cattle  district,  dwelt  in  retirement  at  Rome  and  at  his  villa 
grows  richer  everv  year,  while  a  grain  district  near  Tibnr.    He  is  the  earliest  Latin  lyric  poet 
without  the  introauction  of  foreign  manures  at  of  any  importance.    The  flrst  attempts  of  the 
great  cost,  grows  poorer. — ^The  weekly  average  Romans  in  lyric  poetry  may  be  traoea  to  table, 
oonsomption  of  cattle  in  the  city  of  New  York  triumphal,  and  the  Salian  songs ;  the  Roman 
for  1855  was:  beeves  8,665,  calves  922,  cows  lyric  maybe  conndered  an  imitation  of  the 
238 ;  total  for  the  year,  beeves  185,574,  calves  Greek,  although  possessing  peculiar  merits  of 
47,069,  cows  12,110.    The  annual  consumption  its  own.    When  toe  Roman  character  became 
of  London  was  estimated,  at  the  period  of  the  changed  by  Ghristianity,  lyric  poets  became  very 
last  Engliflh  census  of  1851:  bullocks  240,000  numerous;    this  change  forms  an  important 
head,  c^vea.  28,000  hd.,  sheep  1,700,000  hd.,  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  religion,  as  some  of 
pigs  85,000  nd.    The  consumption  of  Paris  in  the  most  beantiful  songs  of  the  Oatholic  church 
1856  was  about  187,000,000  lbs.  of  all  kinds  of  may  be  traced,  both  in  thehr  text  and  monc,  to 
zneat^  showing  an  increase  of  6,000,000  lbs.  this  lime.    We  have  116  poems  of  Oatullui^ 
on  thepreceding  year.  mostly  short  ones,  and  without  arrangement  by 
OATTT  WAR,  or  Katttwa^  a  province  com-  subjects ;  a  few  belong  strictly  to  lyric  poetry, 
primng  the  whole  of  the  Indian  peninsula  of  some  are  elegiac,  but  most  are  epigrammatic. 
Grozent,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  W.  by  the  From  hisimiution  of  the  Greeks.  OatuUushas 
Rimn  and  the  snlf  of  Cutoh;  on  the  S.  rad  8.  been  called  doctiiu^  but^  next  to  Lucretius,  he 
W.  by  the  Arabian  sea;  and  on  the  £.  by  the  possesses  the  most  origmsli^ ;  there  is  in  his 
Britiflhdistrict  Ahmedabadandthegulf  of  Cam*  style  a  certain  air  of  antiquity  which  the  Ro- 
bay  ;  between  lat  20^  42'  and  28*  10' K.,  long,  mans  greatly  admired.    The  text  of  CatuUua 
69"  6'  and  72''  14'  £.;  area  19,850  sq.m.;  pop.  seems  to  have  been  early  oorrupted;  all  MSS. 
1,468,900.  The  prindpsl  towns  are  Amreli,  Oho-  are  derived  firom  one  source,  and  that  an  imper- 
teyla,  Koondla,  Buggnsra,  and  OheetaL    The  ketone.    There  are  several  poems  of  unknown 
principal  product  is  cotton.    The  grains  chiefly  authorship,  which  are  ascribed  to  Oatullus;  the 
coltivated  are  wheat,  maixe,  and  millet.    The  elder  Fliny^  mentions  De  IneantamtntiM.    Oiri§ 
Bo^ar  cane  is  grown  extensively,  but  is  only  made  and  PMTt^itifii  Fsiimi  have  been  attributed  to 
to  produce  molasses  or  goar.    The  Oattywar  him,  but  the  latter  is  now  generally  believed  to 
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have  been  written  by  Ykmm  in  the  2d  oentoiT.  is  one  of  the  riobest,  most  isi^  aiidaxMt  pe^ 

In  his  epigrammatic  poems  the  Boman  spirit  nlous  districts  of  Bonth  America* 
prevails,  and  in  the  elegiac  the  Greek.    Host  of       OAUO ASIAN  RACK  one  of  the  5  Tvietiei 

nis  epigrams  are  pleasant  light  impromptus,  full  into  which  mankind  was  divided  byBlomeoladL 

of  irony  and  satire,  of  various  forms  and  on  a  It  is  also  one  of  the  8  variedes  hi  the  oliaifio- 

great  variety  of  subjects;  they  contain  many  tion  of  Onvier«  one  of  the  16  spedetiothaitf 

obscure  passages  and  some  allusions  offidnsiveto  Bory  de  Bt.  Yinoen^  and  appearB  in  other  cb- 

modem  ears ;  they  are  composed  in  18  different  aifications.    Aooordhig  to  Slomoibtdi  it  is  thi 

metres.  The  elegies  are  imitations  of  the  Greek,  central  and  original  race  fiom  which  the  o(bm 

especially  of  Oaliimachus  and  Siypho;  thevex*  have  been  produced.    ItBcharacteriitieiini 

hibity  however,  great  vigor  of  language,  and  leas  white  complexion,  reddish  cheelo,  nstrbran 

frivolity  than  his  epu^rams;  acme  of  the  best  hair,  roundhead,  oval fiM)e  with regoLfffeitare^ 

are  the  58d,  65th,  and  66th.    A  good  edition  of  even  brow,  thin  and  regularly  curved  noNt  bbsII 

his  works  is  that  of  BiUig,  Gdttingen,  1828.  mouth,  perpendicular  front  tec^  and  M  mad 

GAtIB  (Germ.  Kab)^  a  Carman  town,  in  the  chin.  It  embraces  the  moat  nowerfol  aodei- 
duchy  of  Nassau,  parish  of  St  Goarshausen,  on  lightened  nationa  of  the  world,  and  xtsgeonl 
the  Bhine,  which  was  here  crossed  by  Blnoher  external  appearance  is  anoh  that  Mdnen  neof- 
with  his  army,  Jan.  1, 1814.  The  ruins  of  the  nixed  but  2  raoea  of  men,  the  OancsaiB  cr 
castle  of  Gutenfels  rise  on  a  steep  rock  above  beautiful^  and  tiie  Mongolian  or  udj.  To  i» 
the  town,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  river  between  belong  all  the  ancient  and  modern  EoropciB^ 
Gaub  and  Bacharach  is  the  Leyenfels,  a  rock  up-  excepting  the  Finnish  tribes^  the  Indiam^  P«r  i 
on  which  is  the  £unou8  castle  called  the  Old  sians,  Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  Arsba,  tod  oOmt 
Pfalz  or  the  Pfakgrafenstein,  supposed  to  have  tribes  of  W.Asia^and  the  Eg^tianSjAbysmM^ 
been  built  as  a  toll  house,  and  spoken  of  in  the  Guanches,  and  other  inhabitants  of  N.  AbkL 
legends  of  the  Bhine  as  the  place  where  in  for-  GAUGASUB,  a  general  name  given  to  tbi 
mer  times  the  princesses  of  the  palatinate  used  region  and  the  chain  of  mountains  theran  wM 
to  be  deUvered  of  their  children.  The  inhabit-  stretch  between  the  Black  and  Oaaiiitt  m^ 
ants  are  engt^^  in  navigation  and  in  trade  dividing  the  Busdan  provinces  of  unummIi 
in  wine,  and  more  actively  in  slate,  of  which  from  Transcaucasia,  and  forming  put  of  the 
there  are  extensive  quarries  in  the  lateral  val-  boundary  between  Europe  and  Aus.  Ao  Mi- 
leys.    Pop.  about  1,500.  Bne  of  the  country  would  represent  a  i^iten  U 

GAUOA,  a  state  of  New  Granada,  bounded  round-topped   mountains   (exhibitiog  fev  d 

N.  by  the  Garibbean  sea,  W.  by  the  Pacific,  S.  those  p^uu  whidi  distinguish  the  Alpofie  ai 

by  llouador,  and  £.  by  the  provinces  Miwdalena  other  chains),  their  sides  seamed  with  deep  btf 

and  Gundinamarca,  divided  into  the  4  districts  fertile  valleys,  descending  to  the  iteppaff 

of  Popayan,  Ghoco,  Buenaventura,  and  Pas-  plains  whi(m  stretch  N.  into  the  wairf  d 

to.  Area  68,800  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1858, 49,000  Gau-  the  Gossacks,  and  &  to  Asia  Ifioor.   p< 

casian  whites,  25,000  civilized  Indians,  88^000  whole  re^on  known  aa  Gancasian  is  coopnii^ 

negrees,    14,600    quadroons,  88,049  mestizos^  within  lines  extending  from  the  mouth  d  tbe 

114,800  mulattoes,  2,800  zambas ;  total,  276,249.  Koor  on  the  Gaspian.  in  lat.  89%  croaopg  tbeiOtb 

The  principal  town  is  Popayan,  near  the  2  fii-  and  41st  parallds  m  a  N.  £.  direotioD  to  tbi 

mous  volcanoes  of  Pnraoe  and  Botara.     The  mouth  of  theBion,  or  PbasiB,onthefi]iekK^ 

principal  mountains  are  the  Paramo  de  Gnan»-  lat.  42°  N.,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tenk 

cas,  the  Qnindiu,  Pasto,  Bindagna,  all  branches  of  on  the  Ga^ian,  lat.  44%  to  the  emboochon  d 

the  Gorddllerasdelos  Andes.  The  principal  pro-  the  KooInui,  on  the  Black  sea,  in  1st.  45^  i> 

ductions  of  the  state  are  gold  and  platina.    The  extreme  points  being,  on  the  N.  W.,  in  I(# 

soil  is  very  fertile,  and  cattle  and  sheep  abound.  87°,  and  on  the  B.  K,  in  long.  50°.  ftivti 

Gocoa,  cotton,  tobacco,  ooffee,  and  various  kinds  is  roughly  estimated  at  56,000  aq.  n*   ^ 

of  grain  and  rice^  are  also  produced.    The  sea  territory    N.   of  the   Gancasian  ohsia  v> 

of  rapes  in  this  state  is  the  source  of  the  Ma^^  formerly  known  as  the  Bnsnsn  proTiooe  a 

dalena  river.    Among  the  rivers  is  the  Pusam-  government  of  Gaucasns,  also  ss  CSacsoM 

bio,  which -springs  from  the  volcano  Purace,  the  but  it  now  forms  the  Buasian  govenuseDt  i 

hot  acid  waters  of  which  are  poisonous  and  AstnJchan.    The  vast  tract  of  conntiyS.  of  w 

produces  a  dangerous  disease  of  the  eyes ;  the  mountains  forms  the  present  goverooMot  <i 

Atrato,  which   is  united  with  the  San  Juan  Transcaucasia.    The  Uanoasna  ympa  coosf^i 

by  the  canal  of  Baq>adura  in  this  state ;  and,  of  the  mountain  provinces  whidi  Bosba  v 

beside  other  smaller  rivers,  the  Gaaca,  which  so  long  sought  to  conquer.    It  comaMW*  0 

rises  in  that  part  of  the  Andes  called  Paramo  a  line  of  diffs  fronting  on  the  Oa^iaa  f^ 

de  Guanacaa,  flows  through  the  provinces  of  at  the  peninsula  of  Aptheron,  whence  w 

Popayan,  Antioquia,  and  Oarthagena,  and  after  main  chain  stretches  in  a  N.  W.  directioQ  totM 

a  course  of  600  miles  between  the  central  and  shores  of  the  Blade  sea,  a  distance  of  TOOv^ 

W.  Gordillera  of  the  Andes,  &Us  into  the  Mag-  and  tenninates  in  the  promontoiy  where  w 

dalena,  between  the  small  towns  of  Unto  and  sea  of  Azof  unites  with  the  Black  see  «t  tf 

Tacaloa.    Gali,  Toro,  and  Antioquia  are  the  Bussian  fortress  of  AnoM.  From  the  miiodutf 

principal  towns  on  its  banka,  and  the  Nechi  is  other  ranges  branch  N.  and  S.,  gi^  "'^ir 

Its  lai^t  tributary.    The  valley  of  the  Gauca  countzy  a  width  of  from  66  to  150  »>  l^ 
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prindpal  of  these  sobsidiaiy  chains  are  Elvend  approximate  estimate  of  the  average  Talne  of 

aod  l^brooz,  both  on  the  K.     The  principal  the  principal  products  annually  exported  firom 

Bommits  are  Mount  Elbrooz,  the  highest  pomt  the  Oancasus: 

of  the  range,  varionalj  estimated  at  16,600  and         wbett $10,000,000 

18,000  feet;  MquinvariorKasbek,  14^00  feet;         S^^^VV *^JX2 

Ohat-Elbrooz,  on  the  confines  of  Daghestan,         v^V       y""" loolooo 

14,000  feet;  rjouar-Vah^  estimated  at  8,000;         CatUe '..//.////.! r//////.V.V.V.V.i«|ooo,ooo 

and  Goudah,  7,000  feet.    The  passage  of  these         ^IaIt::::'\\\':\'\ oslooo 

moontains  is  ^ected  through  defiles,  some  of         wine. .'.V.V.V.V. .".V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V. V.V.V.'isoolooo 
which  have  a  historic  celebrity.    Such  are  the         ggj^dy 8M.000 

Caucasian,  now  called  the  Bariel  pass,  tiie  Al-         Cotum '.  *. '.  !  .*  iisojooo 

banian  or  Sarmatio   pass  in  Daghestan,  the  — — '■ — 

Caspian  pass  near  Teheran,  and  the  Iberian,  now  ^''^ 182.970,000 

called  the  Sohaourap^  pass.    Only  one  road  is  Few  minerals  have  been  discovered;  gold  ap- 
practicable   for  carriages,    namely,  the   pass  pears  to  be  totally  wanting:  iron,  copper,  salt- 
from  Mozdok  to  Tiflis,  by  the  valley  of  the  petre,  and  lead  are  found,  the  latter  m  consid- 
Terek.     The  moontains  of  the  Caucasus  are  erable    quantity. — ^The    Caucasians   are  gen- 
either  flat  or  round-topped.     The  geological  erally  a  bold  and  restless  people,  hunters  and 
stracture  of  Uie  greater  portion  is  of  secondfliy  guerrillas  from   choice,  shepherds  and  agri- 
formation,  interspersed  with  volcanic  rocks,  culturists  only  from  necessity.    Although  hos- 
-   The  summits  and  central  ridge  are  granitic ;  on  pitable,  they  are  jealous  and  revengeful.    Like 
each  side  the  granite  has  schistose  mountains  all  mountaineers,  they  are  endowed  with  an  in- 
Joining  it,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  calcare-  domitable  love  of  their  country.    They  live  in 
ous  hills  whose  bases  are  covered  by  sandy  villages  built  of  stone,  around  a  citadel  which 
downs.    The  mountains  are  more  abrupt  on  they  garrison  in  time  of  danger.    Until  recent- 
their  nortiii  face ;  southward  they  descend  by  a  ly  Uieir  youth  of  both  sexes  were  raised  for 
succession  of  terraces.    Snow  rests  on  summits  sale  in  the  slave  markets  of  Constantinople ; 
over  11,000  feet  in  altitude  throughout  &e  year,  but  that  traffic  has  been  suppressed.    Their  po- 
The  glaciers  are  but  of  limited  extent,  and  no  Htical  organization  was  formerly  a  loose  sort  of 
active  volcanoes  are  known.    Earthquakes  are  republicanism,  under  the  nominal  pnssidency  of 
not  infrequent.    The  region  is  scantily  supplied  a  neredltary  prince.    Becent  events  have  ma- 
with  running  streams.    There  are  no  lakes,  if  terially  modined  that  form.    Literature  they 
we  except  a  small  sheet  of  water  lying  to  the  have  none.     Their  religion  is  an  of&hoot  of 
6.  of  Mount  KhokL     Twelve  watersheds  or  Hohammedanism,  corrupted  from  many  sources, 
channels  are  counted,  0  on  the  N.  slope,  and  6  Of  late,  Shamyl,  the  Circassian  chi^tain,  has 
on  the  S.    The  prindpal  rivers  on  the  north-  instituted  a  new  creed,  of  which  the  principal 
ward  are  the  Terek,  flowing  £.  to  the  Caspian,  tenet  is  obedience  to  the  divine  communications 
and  the  Kootuin,  W.  to  the^lack  sea.     On  the  received  through  himself.    Probably  the  total 
8.  the  Koor  in  like  manner  flows  £.,  and  the  population  of  the  Caucasian  region  is  not  i^ort 
Bion  W. — ^The  oountrv  of  the  Caucasus  pos-  of  2,500,000. — ^Ancient  history  makes  frequent 
Besses  every  variety  of  climate,  from  the  arid  mention   of  this   region.     Here  Prometheus 
beats  of  the  vsJley  to  the  cold  of  perpetual  was  chained.  Deucalion,  Pyrrha,  and  the  Argo- 
snow.    Vegetation  in  the  habitable  districts  is  nauts,  Sesostris  and  the  Egyptians,  the  Scyth- 
Inxuriant    Forests  of  the  finest  timber  clothe  ians,  Hithridates,  Pompey,  and  Trajan,  are  as- 
the  hills  almost  to  the  snow  line.    Grain  will  sociated  with  its  history.   The  Arabs,  Mongols. 
^row  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet    In  the  cen-  Tartars,  and  Turkomans  successively  ravaged 
tral  belt  the  ordinary  species  of  fruits  produce  the  countries  to  its  base.    Russia  and  Persia 
welL    Datefl^  pomegranates,  and  fiffs  ripen  in  then   struggled   for  its  possession,  until,  in 
the  valleys.    Bice,  flax,  tobacco,  and  indigo  are  1818,  the  Russians  became  nominally  poasess- 
anre  crops.     The  culture  of  sugar-cane,  sUk,  ed   of  it   by   successive   treaties.     For  the 
and  cotton  has  been  introduced  into  some  lo*  past  20  years  a  constant  war  has  been  car- 
calities  of  the  Russian  districts.    Among  tiie  ried  on  between  the  Caucasian  mountaineers 
prodactions  pecidiar  to  the  Caucasus  are  a  spe-  and  the  Russians.    Since  1800,  when  Georgia 
cies  of  cochineal  insect;  a  hmrd-wood  tree,  call-  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  the  czar,  tiie 
ed,  loeaUy,  outehelia,  with  wood  of  a  rose  color,  Russians  have  been  untirmg  in  their  efforts  to 
0oitable  for  cabinet  work;  also  the  Caucasian  reduce  the  mountain  tribes,  which  form  a  bar* 
goat,  celebrated  for  the  value  of  its  hair;  and  a  rier  to  their  advance  eastward.    A  desultory 
^irOd  animal  of  the  feline  spedes,  called  by  the  warfiure  of  several  yeara  ended  by  the  moun- 
natives  ehattt.    The  horses  of  the  Caucasus  bear  taineera  being  reduced  to  a  condition  nearly 
a  high  character  for  endurance  and  docility,  approaching  to  subjection.     But  in  1828  a  new 
IVIld  oattie  are  found  in  the  forests.    Wolves,  movement  sprung  up  in  the  mountains.    Ho- 
bears,  lackala,  lynxes,  with  the  minor  fur-bewing  hammed,  the  MoUah,  commenced  against  the 
antmaM,  are  numerous.    The  wool  of  the  ordi-  Russians  a  campaign  in  Daghestan.    A  chieftain 
nary  breeds  of  sheep  is  long  and  fine.    Almost  named  Kasi-MoUah  was  soon  recognhsed  as  the 
every  vpedes  of  biros  known  to  the  latitude  are  head   of  the   movement|  having  for  his  aid 
foQxid  here.    The  following  table  presents  an  Shamyl,  then  a  young  man,  but  who  has  nnce 
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become  fkmons  as  the  Circassians*  chief.    This  the  Conearians,  and  of  which  thejnide  good 

chie^  Easi,  kept  np  a  brilliant  resistance  to  nse.    Assoonasthe  warwasoTertbeRoaiiM 

the  Russian  power  till  1881,  when  he  was  shut  again  tnmed  their  arms  against  them,  laA  th* 

np  in  Himry.    The  Russians  stormed  the  place,  struggle  continues  to  the  present  hour.  Tks 

and  gained  possession  of  it  only  when  the  last  whole   territory  allied  to  Shsmyl  is  divided 

of  its  defenders  had  pexished ;  the  chief  him-  into  four  proTincea,  each  of  whidi  is  idndnu- 

self  was  slain.    Hamsad  Bey  next  took  the  tered  by  a  lieutenant-genersL   Each  proriius 

field,  and  devoted  his  first  care  to  coercing  is  subdivided  into  6  dutricts,  called  Kubdoma^ 

into  neutrality  the  disaffected  tribes,  but  his  over  each  of  which  presides  a  Nub,  vboiir»> 

career  was  out  short  by  assassination.    The  quired  to  maintdn   800   horseiDeo.    Prisn 

Mollah  Mohammed  being  now  dead,  Shamyl  Bariatinsky  left  Ru^ia  inOct  185C,toasiinM 

was  elected  his  successor.    From  that  day  to  the  functions  of  goyemor  in  the  Oaneasoi 
this  the  war  has  been  carried  on  with  varying       CAUOASUS,  Ivdxak.    See  Hnmoo-KoosB. 
success,  but  has  never  flagged.    The  campaign       CAUGHT,  AuGTTsmr  Louis,  a  French  matt 

of  1887   terminated   by   the  capitulation  of  ematician,  bom  in  Paria,  Aug.  21,  17S9,  dM 

Shamyl,  who  was  besieged  in  Tilida.    During  Kay  28, 1857.    His  father,  the  poet  of  Boooi, 

1888  the  Caucasians  were  employed  in  prepar*  and  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  hooss  d 

ing  themselves  for  future  resistance,  several  peers  (bom  1755,  died  1847),  gave  him  t  esR> 

of  the  disaffected  tribes  joining  them.    The  ful  education,  and  he  early  showed  ngnscft 

passes  of  the  mountains  were  fortified,  and  the  talent  both  for  poetry  and  mathematicsL  Ad* 

strong  position  of  Akulgo  was  put  in  readiness  mitted  in  1805  to  the  Seole  pdfUcMmtts  b 

to  stand  a  siege.    In  the  succeeding  year  the  distinguished  hhnaelf  by  the  solution  of  difficult 

Russians,  under  Qea,  Grabbe,  entered  the  ter«  problems,  and  maintained  the  first  rmk  in  tini 

ritory,  defeated  the  Caucasians,  and  drove  them  school,  and  afterward  in  the  SeoU  da  pMb^ 

back  upon  Akulgo,  which  was  finally  taken  ehauuiei,   Fh)m  the  year  1818  down  to  1846,k 

after  a  blockade  of  72  days,  and  8  days'  hand-to-  poured  forth  almost  incessantly  the  riches  of  i 

hand  fighting.   The  Caucasians  once  more  nom«  mind  dngularly  adimted  to  algebraic  sad  malh^ 

inally  succumbed  to  the  Russian  power.     In  matical  research.    Scarce  abrandiofinaihenil- 

the  next  year,  March,  1840,  thev  aeain  revolted,  ics,  pure  or  applied, doesnot owe somethipgtoloi 

Having  found  European  tactics  inefiective  in  the  labors.    His  fame  will  rest  chiefiy  on  his  xtad- 

previous  campaign,  they  fell  back  on  their  old  ual  and  his  imaginary  calculus.    He  mi  ad> 

mtem  of  guerrilla  warfare.    Lesghistanand  the  mitted  to  the  aoidemy  in  1815,  and  shoot  ik 

Tchetohentsi  were  formed  into  a  military  organi*  same  time  appointed  professor  of  meohsnics  is 

zation,  which  enabled  them  to  throw  their  force  the  polytechnic  school.    He  publisbed  m  ISSl 

on  any  point    Gen.  Grabbe  again  attempted  to  *'  Lectures  on  AnsJy^ ;  '*  in  1826,  ^  Leetores  a 

penetrate  into  the  mountains,  but  was  compelled  Differential  Calculus  ;'*  and  in  182$-*S8, "  Uo* 

to  retreat  with  much  suffering  to  his  army.  The  tnres  on  the  Applicationa  of  thelnfinitssimslCil* 

next  attempt  to  conquer  this  brave  people  waa  cuius  to  Geometry.*'  Thejonmalsof  theacsden? 

made  in  1845  by  Prince  Woronzof^  who  bore  and  sevend  European  mathematical  poomb 

the  appointment  of  governor-general  of  the  Rns*  contain  numerous  and  valuable  memoirs  frco 

sian  Caucasian  provinces.  WoromEoff  penetrated  his  pen.    He  ia  hi^ly  honored  in  his  nstHi 

to  Daivo,  which  he  found  in  fiames.    The  cam-  country  both  for  his  g^us  and  the  exceOeBCf  </ 

Siign  being  over,  Woronzoff  returned  home,  his  private  oJiaracter;  bnt  his  consdeotioofi^ 

y  his  recommendation  a  new  plan  of  action  tachment  to  Bourbon   legitama^  prereoM 

was  introduced  against  the  mountaineers.  Hith*  Mm  from  taking  the  necessaiy  oath  of  sntp- 

erto  the   tactics  had  been  to  bring  them  to  ance,  by*  which  idone  he  oonld  retain  thepab&s 

pitched  battle,  with  the  hope  of  breaking  their  oflaces  which  he  held  in  1880,  or  aoospt  tbo«t 

strength  at  a  single  blow.    Now  the  plui  waa  offered  him  on  subsequent  occancviis.   In  19^ 

to  send  detached  columns  against  isolated  spots,  however,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chsff  cf 

and  wherever  a  footing  was  obtained,  to  erect  mathematacal  astronomy  which  was  then  v^ 

a  fort  on  it.    Notwithstandmg  this,  the  Can-  tuted  at  the  Paris  university;  but  refosiof  to 

casians  have  been  able  to  carry  on  offensive  take  the  requisite  oath  of  allegia&ce,  hs  t^ 

operations.    In  1846  they  swept  the  line  of  quished  this  post  in  June,  1852.    His  pc^ti(^ 

Russian  forts,  and  returned  to  their  mountiuns  religious  writings  twtify  both  to  his  fsith  'mit 

laden  with  plunder.    In  1848  and  1850  they  sitimacy  in  politicfl^  and  in  Roman  Cstholioff 

made  similar  expeditions,  and  in  1858  they  m  religion.     One  of  his  most  charaetenSx 

took  from  the  Russians  several  guns,  and  drove  worln  of  the  kind  Ss  his  poem  Ckarim  F.  • 

them  back  from  8  leagues  of  territory.    During  ^nagnSf  which  was  publiahed  in  1884.  ^ 
the  Crimean  war  the  Circassians  refinained  from       CAUCUS,  a  wotd  of  American  origtOi^a* 

taking  a  conspicuous  part    They  embraced  the  ployed  in  the  United  Statea  to  destgnsts  a  ^ 

opportunity  to  consolidate. their  own  resources  of  the  political   machinery   of  the  ooontiTt 

for  the  renewed  struggle  with  Russia,  whidh  which,  though  unknown  to  ita  writtca  eoo- 

they  foresaw  awaited  them  when  the  Crimean  Btitntions  and  restiuff  merely  on  nasge,  fontf 

war  should  be  over.     The  destmotion  by  the  a  marked  feature  of  the  American  foS^ 

alliea  of  the  Russian  forts  on  the  eastern  coast  of  system.    The  oldest  written  nse  of  this  wcrdii 

the  Black  sea  waa  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  probably  in  the  following  passage  in  J"* 
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Adflois^i  diarj,    dated   Boston,   Feb.   1T68 :  of  oonne  tbe  attendanoe  was  chiefly  composed 
"  This  day  learned  that  the  caacna  dab  meets  of  zealous  politicians.    A  moderator  and  derk 
at  oertoin  times  in  the  garret  of  Tom  Dawes,  being  chosen,  a  nomination  list  was  opened, 
the  adjQtant  of  the  Boston  regiment    He  has  Each  person  present  nominated  whom  he  pleased* 
a  large  house,  and  he  has  a  movable  partition  in  Several  copies  of  the  list  were  made  and  dis- 
hb  garret  which  he  takes  down,  and  the  whole  tribnted   through   the  meeting,  each  person 
dab  meets  in  one  room.    There  they  smoke  placing  a  mark  against  the  candddato  whom  he 
tobacco  till  you  cannot  see  from  one  end  of  the  propomd,  and  the  candidate  having  the  highest 
garret  to  the  other.    There  they  drink  flip,  I  number  of  marks  was  declared  the  nominee, 
sappose,  and  tiiere  they  choose  a  moderator  This  method,  however,  was  evidently  inapplica- 
who  pats  questions  to  the  vote  regularly,  and  ble  where  the  constitoency  was  large  or  the  die* 
selectmen,  overseers,  collectors,  wardens,  fire-  trict  extensive,  as  was  the  case  when  state  sena- 
wards,  and  representatives  are  regularly  chosen  tors  or  representatives  in  congress  were  to  be 
before  they  are  choseuvby  the  town.  They  send  chosen.  Hence  the  sabstitution  of  a  representa- 
committees  to  wait  on  the  merchants'  dub,  and  tive  caucus,  delegates  bdng  appointed  at  meet- 
to  propose  and  Join  in  the  choice  of  men  and  Sngs  like  that  above  described,  held  in  case  of 
measures.   Oapt  Ounningham  says  they  have  dties  and  large  towns  in  the  wards,  and  in  coun- 
often  sdected  him  to  go  to  those  caucuses^''  Ao,  try  districts  in  the  townships,    lliese  dective 
Grordon,  in  the  following  passage  of  his  ^  His-  caucuses  commonly  took  to  tiiemsdves  the  name 
tory  of  tbe  American  Revolution,''  under  date  of  nominating  conventions,  and  their  introduo- 
of  1775-Hit  which  time  he  was  minister  of  Rox-  tion  marks  a  third  era  in  tbe  development  of 
bury  near  Boston,  and  very  intimate  with  the  the  caucus  qrstem.    A   considerable  period, 
politicd  leaders  of  the  day— traces  back  this  however,  elapsed  before  this  convention  system 
practice  to  a  much  earlier  diate :  *^  More  than  60  was  applied  to  stote  or  presidential  nominations, 
years  ago  Mr.  Samud  Adams's  fhther  and  20  The  members  of  the  stote  legislatures  in  the  one 
others,  one  or  two  from  the  north  end  of  the  case  and  of  congress  in  the  other — ^those  of  each 
town  where  all  the  ship  business  is  carried  on,  pariy  holding  Sieir  own  separate  caucus — took 
used  to  meet^  make  a  caucus,  and  lay  thdr  plans  upon  themsdves  to  make  these  nominations, 
for  introducing  certain  persons  into  places  of  At  first  tiiese  legislative  and  congressional  cau- 
tmst  and  power.  When  they  had  settled  it,  they  cuses  were  held  privately,  the  result  being  grad- 
reported  and  used  each  their  particular  influence  udly  diflbsed  among  the  local  leaders  of  the 
with  his  own  carcHe.    He  ana  his  friends  would  psrty  by  private  correspondence.    Afterward, 
ftimish  themsdves  with  ballots,  including  the  nowever.  they  came  to  be  formallv  and  avow- 
names  of  the  parties  fixed  upon,  which  they  dis-  edly  hela.    Committees  were  appomted  to  look 
tributed  on  the  days  of  election.    By  acting  in  after  the  elections^  and  beside  a  stote  commit- 
oonoert,  together  with  a  careful  and  extensive  tee  the  legislative  caucuses  assumed  the  power 
distribution  of  ballots,  .they  generally  carried  of  nominating  the  chairmen  of  the  local  county 
the  elections  to  their  own  mind.    In  like  man-  and  district  conventions.    At  length  it  began 
ner  it  was  that  Mr.  8.  Adams  first  became  a  to  be  objected  that  in  tliese  legislative  caucuses 
represoitative  for  Boston."    It  has  been  plana-  only  those  districto  in  which  the  party  was  in 
ibly  ooijectured  that  caucus  is  a  corruption  of  the  minority  were  represented,  and  this  and 
calkers.    Very  likely  the  caucus  dub  which  other  causes  led,  between  1820  and  1880,  to  the 
met  in  Tom  Dawes's  garret  was  originally  a  substitotion  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  of 
mechanics'  dub,  called,  from  the  leading  trade  stoto  conventions  in  their  place — a  custom  since 
in  it,  the  calkers'  dub,  whidi  name,  with  a  universally  imiteted.     Congressional  caucuses 
variation,  it  still  retained  after  it  had  passed  about  the  same  time  fell  into  disfavor.    That 
into  the  hands  of  politicians.    The  change  of  held  in  1828  to  nominato  a  successor  to  Mon- 
government  consequent  on  the  revolution  led,  roe  was  but  denderly  attended;  and  its  nomi- 
in  the  northern  stetes  especially,  to  a  great  in-  nation  was  extendveiy  disregarded,  so  that  Mr. 
crease  in  the  number  of  elective  ofBces,  while  Orawford.  its  nominee,  was  nehina  both  Jack- 
the  prevailing  idea  of  the  impropriety  of  self-  son  and  Adams  in  the  popular  vote.    At  the 
nominations  and  of  a  personal  canvass  for  votes  prendeutial  dection  of  1828,  Adams  became 
made  some  nominating  and  canvassing  maohin-  the  candidate  of  one  party  and  Jackson  of  the 
ery  necessary.    Meetings  held  for  th&  purpose  oUier,  without  any  formal  nomination.  Indeed, 
received  the  name  of  caucuses.    These  caucuses  it  may  be  observed  of  the  congressional  caucus- 
were  no  longer  private  clubs. — Soon  after  the  es,  that  so  far  as  the  presidency  was  concerned 
adoption  of  the  federd  constitotion,  the  people  they  all.  except  the  last  of  which  the  nomination 
of  the  Fnited  States  became  divided  into  two  failed,  did  but  select  the  candidate  ahready  des- 
stronglymarked  parties,  the  federalists  and  the  ignated   by  popular  expectation.     The  con- 
repoblicans.    Even  the  locd  elections  of  the  gressional  caucus  system  being  exploded,  the 
emallest  places  speedily  came  to  turn  for  the  Jadcson  or  democratic  party  held  in  1882  a 
most  part  on  this  great  national  party  division,  national  nominating  *  convention,    each   state 
Each  party  held  in  each  dection  aistrict  ito  own  being  entitled  to  the  same  number  of  votes  as 
caacos  to  nominate  candidates.    Public  notice  in  the  preddentid  election,  and  nmilar  conven- 
ot  the  time  and  place  was  giten,  and  every  tions  of  that  party  have  been  hdd  to  nominato 
voterof  the  party  was  at  liberty  to  attend;  but  candidates  for  each  succeeding  presidential 
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term.    The  opporition,  then  known  bs  whigsL  T!ie  raperstition  b  tbon^t  to  Btre  eome  from 

adopted    the     same    policj    in    1837,    and  the  East;   and,  according  to  Weiton,  in  Im 

fdnoe  that  period  all  nominations  for  the  presi-  **  Moral  Aphorisms  from  the  Arabic,**  then  an 

dency,  hj  whatever  party  or  fragment  of  party,  several  words  in  that  language  for  it  Tith  tbt 

have  been  made  by  a  similar  agency.    The  French,  etr^  nS  eaiffee  was  an  aiurieDt  Drareii, 

southern  states,  in  which  originally  there  were  indioative  of  the  good  fortune  tH  the  inoiTidtt^ 

few  elections  by  the  people,  except  for  the  The  alchemists  ascribed  magical  virtnaB  to  it; 

state  legislatures  and  congress,  and  in  which  and,  according  to  Qrose,  the  haJth  of  the  w- 

the  English  system  of  self-nomination  and  a  per-  son  bom  with  it  could,  in  after  Me,  be  jn^ 

sonal  canvass  prevailed,  long  stood  out  against  of  by  its  condition,  whether  dry  and  ciisp,  or 

the   caucus  system.     But  as  the  choice  of  relaxed  and  flaccid.     Medicinal  virtoes  m 

state   governors  and  other  state   officers  has  probably  still  imputed  toitby  theignonst,« 

been  g^ven  to  the  people,  this  system  has  grad-  is  the  property  of  preserving  the  owner  of  it 

ually  worked  its  way,  till  it  is  now  fairly  estab-  from  drowning.    It  is  consequently  bought  ud 

liahed  in  all  the  states.    The  power  of  assem-  sold  occasionally  at  a  high  price,  and  sdTertw- 

bling  these  bodies  rests  with  a  oonunittee  ap-  ments  of  it  are  met  with  in  foreign  i<>aniiis 

pointed  by  the  previous  convention.    Beside  and  in  one  instance^  in  the  year  1867,  in  i 

Judging  the  qualifications  of  their  own  members,  journal  of  New  York.    The  pnrohaaan  in  s 

and  nominating  candidates,  they  assume  the  general  seafiiring  men. 

power  of  drawing  up  party  creeds  or  platforms,  GAULABAGH,  or  KAixAEAftB,  a  tovs  cf 

as  they  are  caUed,  and  of  determining,  in  case  the  Puqjaub,  in  the  Salt  Rangey  68  bl  to 

of  new  and  important  questions,  what  position  Peshawar,  lat  88^  12'  N.,  long.  71^  86'  L  b 

the  party  shall  take.    Though  their  authority,  is  built  on  terraces  cut  out  of  the  dedlTitjro/i 

like  that  of  the  religions  organizations  of  the  hill  near  the  river  Indna^  which  waien  tbi 

United  States,  to  which  they  bear  a  certain  re-  town.    In  the  vicinity  are  large  masaea  of  ran 

semblance,  is  destitute  of  any  legal  sanction,  rock  salt,  and  a  oonaderable  tade  is  caninoB 

yet  it  is  rigorously  upheld  by  &e  force  of  party  in  this  article  and  in  alom. 

feeling,  especially  in  times  of  great  party  ex«  GAIHjAINGOnBT,  AjafABDAimiJBXisLon> 

citemeot,  fidelity  to  regular  nominations  being  .marquis  ot  and  duke  of  Yicenza,  a  fwA 

zealously  inculcated  by  caucus  politicians,  both  general  and  diplomatist^  bom  at  Oattlaineoiiiti 

as  indispensable  to  success  and  as  the  greatest  of  department  Aisne,    Deo.    9,   1778,   died  is 

political  virtues.    Membership  of  these  conven*  Paris,  Feb.  19,  1827.      He  entered  the  vaii 

tions,  when  made  an  object  of  contest,  is  gen-  at  an  early    age ;   being  of  noble  birth  la 

erally  attained  by  superior  adroitness  and  auda-  was  deprived  of  his  property  at  the  revoh- 

city.    Gross  frauds,  and  in  some  cases  open  tion,   and   cast   into  prison,  but  was  fibtf- 

violence,  are  resorted  to,  possession  of  them^or-  ated ;  and  by  the  interposition  of  Geo.  Hodia 

ity  in  the  convention  ordinarily  carrying  wiUi  reinstated  in  the  army.    After  being  attadie^ 

it,  as  between  the  different  cliques  contending  to  the  Turkish  embasqr  for  2  yean,  be  di^ 

for  its  control,  the  leadership  of  the  partv.   The  finished  himself  in  the  campaign  of  1800  no^ 

caucus  system  is  thus  often  converted  into  a  Jioreau,  and  after  the  peace  of  Lnn^rifid^ 

contrivance  for  the  distribution  of  offices  among  sent  by  the  first  consul  to  eongratidate  the  Bi^ 

men  more  distinguished  for  intrigue  than  for  sian  emperor  Alexander  on  his  acoesnoQ.  Oi 

talent,  who,  by  combination  and  mutual  sup-  his  return  Napoleon  attached  him  to  bii  o«it 

port,  and  by  serving  each  other's  turns,  are  often  staff.     While  he   was   superintending  ^ 

raised  to  offices,  and  sometimes  very  high  ones,  operations  on  the  Rhine  the  duke  d^BogiiKa 

for  which,  apart  from  a  caucus  nomination,  they  was  arrested  and  shot,  and  su^ioian  bia^ 

would  hardly  have  been  thought  of  as  can-  that  Gaidainconrt  had  a  hand  in  his  death.  H« 

didates.  accompanied  Napoleon  in  his  i^flTpp^g*"  of  180^ 

GAUDEBEO,  a  French  town  on  the  Seine,  d^  '6,  and  7;  in  the  hitter  year  being  appontei 

fartment  of  Seine-Inf^rieure,  26  m.  £.  of  Havre,  minister  to  Russia,  whence  he  i«tnnied  in  ISll* 

*op.  2,567.    The  principal  edifice  is  the  parish  After  the  bnming  of  Moscow  Napoleon  cboN 

church,  a  celebrated  Gothic  building  in  Uie  him  as  hia  travelling  companion  to  Fna^ 

florid  style  of  the  15th  century.    It  was  taken  He  took  a  prominent  part  m  the  deliberatioo 

by  the  English  in  1419,  and  by  the  Protestants  of  the  2  chambers  durmg  the  Hundred  IK^ 

in  1562.    In  1592  it  was  besieged  by  Alexander  and  lived  in  retirement  after  the  second  leAh 

Famese,  who  received  beneath  its  walls  a  fatal  ration  of  the  Bourbons. — ^Auonsn  Jxiv  ^^* 

wound.    Its  industry  was  ruined  by  the  revoca-  bbikl,  brotiber  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  C«- 

tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  hdnoourt,  Sept  16, 1777,  died  Sept  7,  ISli 

OAUL  (Lat  eaula^  a  fold),  a  membrane  which  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  amfio^  « 

sometimes  envelopes  the  head  of  a  child  when  the  Rhine,  Italy,  and  Spain,  obtained  tbe  rank 

bom.    It  is  of  interest  only  for  the  superstitious  of  brigadier-general,  ana  commanded  a  divia^ 

feelings  with  which  it  has  long  been  regarded,  of  cuirasriers  in  the  expedition  to  Boaria.  ^ 

The  <mild  that  happened  to  be  bom  with  it  was  fell  in  the  battle  of  Borodino,  at  the  entzanoaff 

esteemed  particularly  fortunate ;  and  the  posses-  a  redoubt  which  he  had  forced, 

sion  of  it  afterward,  however  obtained,  was  CAULIFLOWER  Q^nmiM  oUr^ma  Mr^ 

highly  prized,  as  of  a  charm  of  great  virtue.  De  CandolleX  a  cultivated  plant  of  thecabb^* 
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tzibe^   It  has  A  oompaoi  jonnded  head  of  deli*  dation  than  that  which  it  haa  been  used  to 
cate  flavor,  standing  on  a  stalk  18  to  26  inches  denote.    It  would  reqaire  a  thorough  review 
in  heighti  and  surrounded  bv  long  leaves.    The  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  of  the  variooa 
leaves  are  not  dosely  packed  as  in  the  cabbage,  systems  that  have  been  taugh't,  to  give  a  satis- 
It  IB  more  tender  than  the  cabbage,  and  in  nctory  exposition  of  all  the  senses  in  which 
traasplanUng  should  have  a  ball  of  earth  lifted  the  word  ^*  cause*'  haa  been  used,  and  of  all 
with  the  roots  to  secure  a  continuous  growth,  the  theories  of  causation;  this  is  of  coune  im- 
Inthe  vicinity  of  New  York  2  crops  are  raised  possible  in   this   place.    The   discussions  •  of 
in  the  kitchen  garden  in  one  season.    If  the  cause  appear  to  have  assmned  a  sdentifio  form 
early  cauliflower  does  not  come  to  perfection  first  with  Aristotle  (*^  Posterior  Analytics," 
by  the  end  of  June,  it  will  usually  fiail  to  head,  iL,  chap.  zi.).     Aristotle  reckons  4  lands  of 
l^om  the  excessive  heat  at'  that  time.    To  ob-  oauses-^efficient,  final,  material  and  fonnaL 
tarn  plants  for  this  crop  seeds  should  be  sown  in  The  first  or  emdent|  being  the  force,  en* 
September  in  good  soil  and  in  about  4  weeks  ergy,  or  person  by  which  any  thing  has  been 
transplanted  to  a  cold  mime,  set  2  or  8  inohea  brought  Into  being,  is  of  necessity  prior  to  the 
apart,  and  carefully  protected  by  glass  during  '  effect  or  thing  produced ;  the  second  or  final 
tne  winter,  being  opened  to  the  air  only  during  cause  is  the  object  for  which  a  thing  is. pro- 
varm  days.    In  February  they  should  be  set  dnced,  and  does  not  really  exist  until  after  the 
into  another  fi-ame,  8  to  12  inches  apart,  to  efifoct,  and  ia  in  some  sense  the  effect  <tf  the 
prevent  a  spindlinff  ^wth.    They  should  be  effect.  Material  causes,  as  Aristotle  savs  Q^  Me- 
tTansplantea  as  early  m  the  sprint  as  possible,  tapbysics,"  vii.  4),  exist  only  in  physical  substan- 
at  a  oistance  of  8  feet  from  each  omer,  and  well  cea ;  as,  for  example,  marble  is  Uie  material 
watered  and  frequently  hoed  during  the  dry  cause  of  a  statue,  or  in  general  that  of  which 
Treather.    At  the  time  of  heading,  the  larger  anything  is  made  is  its  material  cause,  and  the 
leaves  may  be  broken  over  the  head  to  protect  tools^  machinery,  4^,  by  which  its  specific  form 
it  from  the  sun,  and  the  waterings  should  be  was  given  to  it,  are  its  formal  cause.    In  a  short 
firequent    For  a  late  crop  the  seeds  are  sown  time,  however,  these  definitions  came  to  have  a 
In  an  open  bed  in  May,  and  the  transplantinff  is  more  metaphysical  meaning,  and  even  Aristotle 
in  July.    Those  plants  which  do  not  head  be-  himself^  in  the  **  Analvtics '^  as  cited,  uses  the 
fore  frost  mav  be  removed  to  a  warm  shed  or  words  material  and  mrmal  as  denoting  kinda 
csellar,  covered  with  coarse  litter,  and  allowed  of  causey  in  a  sense  much  the  same  as  they  came 
to  head  during  early  winter.  to  have  afterward  with  the  schoolmen  of  the 
OAURA,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  formed  by  the  middle  ages.    In  this  use  the  material  cause  is 
Junction  of  the  Yurani,£revato,  Mareguare,  and  the  estenUa  of  the  conception,  and  the  formal 
several  of  their  tributaries.    It  unites  with  the  cause  is  the  differentia,    nence  with  them  the 
Orinoco  after  a  N.  (y>urse  of  about  150  m.  definition  of  a  thing  is  by  means  of  its  material 
OATJBSINES^  or  Oxobodo,  alao  Oaobsibi,  andformaloauses,  that  is,  the  essentia  a^iddiffer- 
Italian  uaurers  in  the  middle  ages,  who  were  entia  of  its  conception.    In  this  view,  to  illus- 
often  driven  out  of  the  countries  in  which  they  trate  the    nsea  of  the  word  cause,  the  effi- 
resided,  on  account  of  their  merciless  exactions,  dent  cause  of  man  would  be  his  Groator ;  the 
They  derived  their  name  from  Cahors,  which  material  cause,  in  the  nhysical  sense,  the  carbon, 
was  one  of  the  hcMsd-quartera  of  the  aame  dasa  oxygen,  lime,  &a,  of  which  his  body  is  com- 
of  persons  in  southern  IVanoe.  posed — ^in  the  metaphysical  sense,  the  properties 
CAUS.  Salokoh  nx,  a  French  engineer,  arohi-  common  to  animal  life ;  the  formal  cause,  in  the 
tect,  and  author,  died  about;  1685.     He  waa  physical  aense,  would  be  any  instrument  or 
born  probably  at  Dieppe,  devoted  himself  with  means  with  which  creation  had  been  effected,  if 
ardor   to   mathematics,  making  Archimedes,  such  there  were — ^in  the  metaphyseal  sense,  it 
Titruvius,  and  Euclid  his  favorite  reading;  would  be  the  distinguishing  chiuracteristics  of 
went  in  1612  to  London,  where  he  was  at-  human  nature;  and  the  final  cause,  in  the  Ian- 
tached   to   the   prince   of  Wales,   afterward  guage  of  a  well  known  theological  formulary, 
Chorlea  I. ;  lived  from  1614  to  1620  at  Heidel-  would  be '^  to  scorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  forever/* 
berg,  at  the  court  of  the  elector  palatine  Fred-  In  reference  to  the  material  and  formal  causes, 
erio  Y. ;   and  returned   to  France  in  1624,  it  is  evident  that  the  different  senses  of  the 
where  he  received  the  title  of  royal  engineer  word  arose  frt>m  a  change  in  the  real  object 
and  architect     He  wrote  several  ingenioua  contemplated.    In  the  one  case  it  was  the  out- 
worksy  in  one  of  which,  entitled  Zm  Tauon»  ward  visible  object,  the  ontological  reality ;  in 
dcB  /brem  mouvanUtf  he  speaks  of  the  expan-  the  other,  it  was  the  conception  of  that  reality ; 
fiion  and  condensation  of  ateam  in  a  way  natu-  and  hence  tiie  terma  in  modem  use, ''  the  mat- 
rally  to  suggest  the  alternate  action  of  the  pis-  ter  of  a  conception,"  that  is,  those  essential  prop- 
ton  and  the  prindple  of  the  steam  engine ;  it  erties  of  tiie  object  by  means  of  which  it  is  co^- 
baa  therefore  been  daimed  that  the  marquis  of  niaed  aa  existing,  and  which  Dr.  Wilson  in  lus 
T^'orceeter  borrowed  from  Idm  the  discovery  of  '*  Logic,'*  I>.  S09.  proposes  to  call  material  proper- 
the  properties  of  steam  as  a  motive  power.  ties,  as  being  those  on  which  demonstration  ia 
CAUSE.    Few  words  are  more  conspicuous  based.    So,  also,  the  formal  cause  of  a  conception 
in  the  discussions  of  philosophy  than  this,  and  can  be  only  tliose  properties  by  which  its  ob- 
few  if  any  prindples  lie  deeper  in  its  foun-  ject,  or  oljeeta,  if  it  be  the  oonoeption  of  aspe- 
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des  rather  than  of  an  individual,  axe  dittin-   form  of  oaoBe,  that  ia,  the  oooMional,^  mim 
gaushed  firom  other  indiTidnala  or  meciea.    have  saidfaometiinea  in  refeienoe  to  tU  moths 
Theee  propertiea  may  be  called  format  with    of  free  agents  called  the  moving  con  Ob 
reference  to  the  laws  of  induction.    In  thia   agent  himMlf  being  the  effieieDt  caoM);  ndia 
view  of  them,  the  maUnrial  propertiea  are  a   the  nae  of  medical  men  etpeoiaDy,  it  ii  cftn 
caose  or  gronnd  of  reality  to  certain  othera   called  the  exdUn^canae,  that  which  pnti  a  fi*- 
whidi    are   implied ;    thoa,    threeangledneaa   existing  agent  or  force  into  a  itate  of  aoti^. 
wodd  be  a  material  property  and  so  a  ma-    Then,  from  another  point  of  vieir,  weioeikif 
terial  canae  of  a  triangle,  bat  the  equality    first  and  aecondcanaea,  and  likewise  cftuolBli 
of  the  sum  ot  its  angles  with  two  right  an-    cause,  each  of  them  varieties  of  eflkieBtoMk 
gles  would  be  an  implied  property,  not  obvi-    Absolute  cause  is  the  uncaosedcaase,  God  ikoL 
ous  on  the  first  conception  of  a  triangle,  but  as   In  Him  there  may  have  been  final  canae,  heaaiB 
necessary  to  its  reality  as  the  materisl  property   physics  the  doctrine  of  what  is  caDei  Uk^ 
of  tiireean^edness  whidi  necessitated  it    80    ology,  or  the  science  of  final  causes;  md  Qi 
also  canine  teeth,  for  example,  are  a  formsl    own  volitiona  would  then  be  ocessioiMl  mmt 
property  of  all  the  eamidOf  and  a  camivoroua    The  absolute  cauA  must  of  neceaaty  beafint 
mooe  of  life  is  the  modal  property,  denoting  the   cause.    But  by  a  first  canse  we  slwajt  dm 
mode  of  life  or  bemg  which  a  formal  property    an  agent  which  acts  with  intdligenee  sadfroa 
necesdtates,  and  of  which  it  is  in  some  sense  of  moru  freedom,  in  distinction  from  one  wiudi,  a 
the  word  the  cause.    So,  too,  in  regard  to  final    do  most  if  not  all  the  objects  in  nataie,  mu^ 
cause,  it  may  have  a  sulnective  and  an  o^ective    acts  with  the  force  which  has  been  impartd  to 
meaning,  a  p^chologicaland  an  ontdogical  1^   it.    Thus^  if  one  throwa  a  bsll  against  a  viB, 
plication;  thus,  the  end  attained  or  accomplished    the  ball  itself  is  a  cause  of  the  indeotHM 
would  be  the  nnal  cause  in  the  objective  or  onto-    made,  so  also  is  the  man  who  threw  it  Iki 
logical  sense.    In  this  sense  alone  does  Ar-    former  we  call  the  second  cause,  tiielattirtki 
istotle  appear  to  have  used  the  word.    But  in    first  cause.    This  distinction  arises  froia  tbi 
some  esses  there  is  no  ontological  or  objective    fiict  that  we  refiise  to  recognise  in  mtn  w^ 
end,  no  materisl  or  substantial  result ;  and  in    ter  any  thing  but  inertia^  any  form  cr  poivto 
that  case  the  motive  of  the  agent  and  his  grat-    cbsnge  itedf  from  rest  to  modmi,  or  MOttm 
ification  have  come  to  be  called  the  final  cause,    from  motion  to  rest;  hence  purely  Bttetid 
though  this  is  more  properly,  and  generally  in    objects  have  been  very  flenersUy  rmded  ai 
fret  in  modem  times,  called  the  moving  cause,    only  secondary  causesL    Another  disDnotkn  it 
Swedenborg.  however,  and   after   him   tlM    causes  arose  among  the  achoobnen,  hj  wUA 
Swedenborgians  also,  generally  and   perhaps    they  are  called  transient,  pennsneoi,  sod  ia* 
exdusively  use  the  woras  final  cause  or  end  in    manent  causes ;    these   8   words  atind  &r 
the  metaphyseal  or  sut^iective  sense.    That    the  8  great  theories  of  theism  in  refersDee  to 
which  was  called  effldent  canae  by  Aristotle    the  creation  and  continuance  of  the  mtoiil 
has  dnce  been  distinguished  into  two  classes,    world.    A  good  illustration  of  thedifSBnawa 
And  even  his  definition  seems  to  be  somewhat    as  follows :  The  man  who  in  the  nigbt  caoa 
vague,  '*  that  which  first  moves  something,'*  that    along  and  lights  the  street  lamps  is  the  tnoaiil 
out  of  or  from  which  the  force  emanates  that    cause  of  the  light  which  is  disused  thrco^tM 
caused  the  motion ;  this  definition  ia  found  to    streets;  the  gas  or  oil  that  bums  ie  thepcflM- 
apply  equally  to  two  distinct  forces,  called  in    nent  cause;  and  the  ignition  or  process  of  tAn- 
later  times  ue  eflldent  and  the  occanonal  canae.    ing  itself  is  the  immanent  cause,    from  tfaa  it 
For  example,  in  the  explodon  of  gunpowder,    wUl  be  seen  that  trandent  and  perraaBcnteiaa 
the  spark  which  ignites  it  would  be  called  the    may  be  eflident  causes,  while  the  immiaeit 
cause  of  the  explodon;  but  yet  the  spark  ia    cause  must  be  not  only  the  efiident  ami 
a  cause  in  a  very  different  sense  fh>m  the  expan-    but  in  the  phydcal  sense  the  msterial  eena 
nve  force  of  the  gases,  eK>ecially  the  nitrogen,    also.     I^  now,  God  is  the  immsnent  eena 
which  are  consoUdated  m  the  powder.    Thid    of  the  universe,  we  have  panthQiem,  and  tt 
gases  would  not  explode  without  the  n>ark,  nor    ture  itsdf  is  only  God  appearii^  ss  nittff. 
the  spark  cause  an  explodon  without  tfie  guea^    This  is  the  theory  of  Hegel  and  bis  fow** 
or  in  case  it  had  fallen  upon  sand  or  onion  seed;    ers,  and  in  fSsot  is  common  to  sll  i^vi^ia 
and  yet  both  are  induded  in  Aristotle's  defi-    pantheism  and  monism.    If  God  is  odj  tw 
nition.    The  importance  of  this  distinction    trandent  cause,  then   wo  have  mstur  sr 
was  first  appreciated  only  in  modem  times,    dowed  with  certain  dynamic  powen,  and  tai 
and  since  tne  more  vigorous  prosecution  of   universe  capable  of  going  on  of  itMl(  ^ 
Uie  natural  adencea  in  the  inductive  method,    we  are  prepared  to  deny,  if  we  do  not  a^ 
Coudn  mentions,  in  his  '*  Review  td  Lodce^s    ally  deny,  the  existence  of  a  providenoe  m 
Essay  on  the  Understanding,"  that  the  fdl-    moral  government  of  the  world;  thia  ie^a* 
ure  to  recogmae  this  distinction  by  tiiat  dis-    Epicurean  view,  having  been  fisst  P**1*?aI! 
tinguished  j^osopher  led  to  the  most  serious    by  Epicurus.    The  view  which  makes  God  tM 
and  fundamental  error  of  his  system,  treat-    permanent  cause  would  establish  a  "''^ 
ing  sensadona  as  tiie  efficient  cause  when    between  Him  and  the  ol^ects  in  ^^^j^ 
in  fact  tliey  are  only  the  occasional  cause  of  the    universe  which   is   best   illostiatsd,  ptfv^^ 
ideaa  whidi  we  form  of  sendble  objects.    This    by  the  rdation  of  a  man  to  his  own  tiM^F»« 
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tb^  an  the  eraadon  of  Us  own  minid,  and  adopted  by  the  reaUsis  generallT  in  the  mMm^ 
eziflt  aa  hmg  as  that  mental  activity  in  which  val  sohoob.    The  seoood  is  tne  theory  fint 
they  had  t&ir  origin  oontinnea,  and  no  Ion-  aoggeated  by  Leibnita,  and  adopted  by  the  mod- 
ger.    In  this  view  &e  ol^fecta  of  natore  would  em  idealiata  generally,  from  £[ant  to  Oonrin 
be  denied  to  have  any  sabstantial  reality,  and  8tr  WiUtam  Hamilton,  who  aeem  to  hare 
and  called  merely  phenomenaL     This  teema  given  to  it  a  more  minute  enxMition  and  a  mora 
to  be  the  view  of  SoheUing  and  of  Oonsini  pefiminent  plaoe  than  it  had  oeoapied  even 
and  has  been  expressly  announced  by  Ooleridge ;  m  the  writings  of  Leibnitz.    According  to  this 
each  of  these  philosophers  of  contse  giving  to  the  theory,  cert«n  ideas,  and  among  them  that  of 
theory  some  modifications  and  peenlianties  of  cause,  which  represent  to  the  sund  ol^ts  not 
his  own.     Second  canses^  also,  are  sometimes  eogniaable  by  the  seasea,  are  the  product  of  the 
designated  as  immediate  or  remote;  immediate  mmd  its^  acting  spontaneously  and  according 
denoting  that  antecMent  of  any  effect  which  to  the  laws  of  its  own  constitution.   The  third 
was  the  last  in  the  order  of  time  before  it,  theory  is  that  of  the  sensationalist  who  holds 
whereas  the  remote  cause  was  any  one  of  the  that  all  ideas  are  produced  from  the  action  of 
anterior  secondary  causes  (ond  sometimes  even  objects  upon  the  senses.    It  has  been  objected 
the  efiOcient  cause  is  so  called)  on  which  the  to  this  theory  that  it  leaves  no  room  for  the  dis- 
thoughts  are  fixed.    In  the  light  of  the  distino-  tinction  between  causation  and  mere  anteoe- 
tion  between  first  and  second  causes,  every  deuce ;  and  Hume  so  taught,  denying  that  our 
object  of  thought,  except  the  absolute  cause  and  idea  of  cause  implied  anything  more  wan  a  mere 
pcMsibly  an  absolute  effect^  is  conceived  as  both  uniform  at  general  antecedence  of  that  which 
cause  and  effisct;  and  so  cause  and  eflfoct,  with  we  call  the  cause  of  anv  event  This  is  regarded 
the  exception  just  made,  axe  but  alternate  con-  as  a  successful  red/ucUo  ad  dUurdumj  for  it  is 
oeptions  of  the  same  thingi    Any  object,  con-  certain  that  all  men  make  a  distinction  between 
■iaered  in  reference  to  what  preceded  it,  is  aa  cause  and  mere  antecedent    Nobody  is  content 
efllbct,  and  in  reference  to  what  follows  it  in  the  to  use  the  words  as  mere  qrnonymea.    For  ex- 
line  of  causation,  is  a  cause.     Then  again,  ample,  a  man  eats  his  breakfiist  and  is  hungry  at 
ontologically,  causes  are  of  8  kinds:    nega-  noon,  he  eats  a  dinner  and  is  hungry  at  evening 
iive,  substantial,  and  modal.    A  negative  cause  takes  his  supper  and  rises  hungry  agiun  in  the 
is  an  ontdogioal  unreality,  which,  however,  morning;  ana  yet  no  one  ever  siroposes  that  the 
maybe  denoted  by  either  a  positive  ora  neff-  foodistiie  cause  of  the  hunger  that  follows  the 
ative  term.    Thus  we  say  that  cold  congetus  takmg  it,  notwithstanding  the  uniformity  with 
fluids,  darkness  makes  the  plants  that  grow  which  the  one  phenomenon  foUows  the  other. 
in  it  to  be  white   or  without  color ;    here  To  the  view  of  jLeibnitz  and  the  idealists  it  is 
cold  and  darkness  are  spoken  of  as  causes,  objected,  that  if  the  principle  of  causation, 
though  in  a  sdentifio  point  of  view  they  namely,  that  every  dfect  must  have  a  cause, 
are  regarded  as  mere  absences  of  positive  re-  is  evolved  from  the  idea  of  cause,  and  the  idea 
alities— heat  and  light  being  considmd  as  red,  of  cause  is  the  mere  spontaneoua  product  of 
cold  the  absence  of  heat^  and  darkness  the  the  mind,  then  neither  the  idea  nor  the  prin- 
absence  of  light    And  in  general,  tiie  absence  dple  of  causation  can  riw  to  a  certaintv  above 
of  either  an  occasional  or  an  efficient  cause  is  the  mere'  subjective  necessity  of  our  thinking 
its^  spoken  of  aa  a  cause  of  any  event  or  result  thus  and  so  rather  than  othervrise,  which  is  in 
which  would  have  been  prevented  if  the  cause  foot  Bir  WiDiam  Hamilton's  view ;  that  is,  the 
itself  had  been  present  and  active.    The  dis-  principle  itself  rests  ratiier  upon  the  nature  of 
tinction  between  substantial  and  modal  causes  the  admitting  mind  than  upon  that  of  the  ad- 
has  reforence  to  the  &ct  that  a  cause  to  be  real  mitted  truth.    In  view  of  these  objections,  and 
mnat  be  substantial,  while  ito  efficien<7'  as  a  on  other  grounds,  Dr.  Wibon  has  proposed  a 
caose  often  depends  upon  its  bemg  in  a  certain  new  theorv  of  the  whole  subject    In  the  first 
condition.    Thus^  for  illustration,  when  a  man  place,  he  deniea  both  the  Platonic  and  Oamea- 
steps  on  a  worm  and  crushes  it  to  death,  we  say  dean  theories  of  innate  ideas,  and  the  Leibnita- 
the  step  cauaes  the  worm's  death.  But  the  step  ian  theory  of  their  spontaneoua  i^oduction,  and 
is  not  a  substance,  it  is  only  a  mode;  the  foot  holds,  in  addition  to  Locke's  theory  of  sensation- 
caused  the  worm's  death,  but  only  by  being  in  alism,  that  we  have  a  faculty  of  insight  or  intui* 
the  mode  of  stepping.    Hence  the  foot  is  the  tion  by  which  we  cognise  directiy  and  imme* 
substantial  cause,  the  step  the  modal  This  die-  diatoly  objects,  properties,  and  relations  invinblo 
tinction  is  based  upon  an  idea  in  relation  to  to  sense-perception.    In  the  second  place,  he 
causation  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully  holds  that  the  word  cause,  as  used  in  this  oon- 
soon,  and  which  if  it  is  received  cannot  fbil  to  nection,  is  an  abstract  term.    It  may  be  a  con- 
exert  a  great  and  very  marked  influence  upon  crete  term  indeed,  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
the  whole  of  the  teachings  of  metaphynoal  cause  of  any  particular  tbhig ;  but  in  that  ease 
Bcienoe. — Theories  of  causation  are  intimately  it  denotes  only  an  alternate  conception  of  some 
connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the  theories  reality  which  we  have  cognised  by  other  pro- 
of the  origin  of  the  idea  of  cause.    (^  these  perties,  and  for  which  we  have  another  name, 
there  are  i,  whioh  seem  to  be  all  that  are  pos-  but  taking  the  word  cause  to  be  an  abstract 
fiible.    The  first  is  tiie  theory  of  innate  ideas  in-  term  in  its  ordinsry  use  without  the  article,  he 
tcoduoed  by  Flato,  modified  by  Oanieades,  and  says  that  it  must  denote  either  a  property, 
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a  relation,  or  a  mode  of  existence  in  or  hj  |ng."    Bat  as  hiBChristiAnfiutb,tot^rno|]h 

which  we  have  cognized  some  reality,  just  as  ing  of  his  philosophy,  would  not  aSov  hk 

whiteness  denotes  a  property  by  which  we  oog-  to  hold  to  each  a  view  as  the  nkmoit  of 

size  snow  for  example,  and  life  is  a  mode  of  ex*  causation,  he  tanght  that  the  prinoipSs  ttidf 

istence  in  whidi  we  cognijee  oertain  bodies  which  teaches  that  eveiy  effect  Dnat  havB 

which  hence  we  call  living;  or  antecedence  is  a  caose,  is  only  a  snbJectiTe  neoenty  of  the 

a  relation  in  and  by  which  we  cognize  two  ob*  thinking   agent^   ^'a  segative  impotenot,"  or 

jects  as  going  the  one  before  the  other.    Ante-  ntter  inability  of  conceiving  of  any  ibiog  a- 

cedenoe  is  the  product  of  sense-perception,  and  cept  as  an  eniect  which  had  soms  cause,  bo(k 

common  to  man  and  brute.   Cause  is  the  product  efficient  and  material  (in  the  phyiAcal  aeai^ 

of  direct  intuition  into  the  nature  of  the  rela-  preceding  it.    To  this  it  is  objected  that  we  & 

tion  subsisting  between  the  two— an  intuition  mdeed    cognize   and   oonoeive  of  wbatmr 

which  sees  thiat  the  one,  the  antecedttit,  not  is  cognizea  or  conceived  as  finitei  as  eaoMd; 

only  precedes  but  is  the  ground  and  cause  on  and  regarding  it  therefore  as  an  d&ct,  tbe 

which  the  existence  of  the  consequent  depends ;  mind  does  necessarily  revert  to  its  aniecedeBl 

this  is  what  the  animal  does  not  see.  And  hence,  cause  and  ground ;  but  that  in  our  comitioa 

as  above  said,  since  what  we  coffuize  we  cog-  or  conception  of  the  Infimte,  the  nuod  doa 

nize  in  the  concrete,  and  as  a  substantial  real-  not  and  cannot  cognize  Him  as  e£Eect,  and  is 

ity,  whether  matter  or  spirit,  whatever  is  truly  a  does  not  and  cannot  Bsk  for  his  caosa  or  so^ 

cause— that  is,  an  efficient  cause — ^must  be  sub-  pose  he  had  one.   We  might  as  well  ask  for  tbe 

stantial.  and  the  mode  at  best  can  be  only  an  oc-.  radius  of  a  triangle,  or  the  hypotheaoao  of  aa 

cadonai  cause  or  condition  of  activity,  but  fur>  ellipse ;  the  figures  have  no  such  parts,  and  tki 

nishing  none  of  the  forces  of  which  the  effect  is  question  implies  that  the  person  who  pots  it 

the  resultant    In  this  view,  it  is  held  that  ev-  has  not  the  conception  of  the  triangle  or  tk 

cry  effect  must  have  a  cause,  and  that  the  effect  ellipee  in  his  mind.    And,  accordingly,  Sir  "WH* 

is  therefore  absolute  proof  of  the  existence  of  Ham  Hamilton  denies  that  we  havefOrcanbere^ 

its  cause-~a  cause  which  is  both  homogeneous  any  idea  or  conception  of  the  infinite,  the  ab* 

and  adequate— ^at  is,  the  same  in  kind  as  the  solute,  the  unconditioned,  or  the  unoaoaed,  &r 

effect,  and  sufficient  in  quantity  to  produce  the  he  thinks  that  these  are  all  but  names  and  i)- 

effeot.    Thus,  heat  is  a  cause  homogeneous  to  temate  conceptions  for  the  same  thing.  ^« 

fluidity,  and  212^  Fahrenheit  sufficient  in  quan-  cannot  examine  Hamilton's  doctrinee  on  tb* 

tity  to  produce  the  boiling  of  water;  whereas  subject  in  this  plac&  but  would  merely  eiif- 

a  much  lower  degree  would  be  inadequate,  and  gest  the  inquiry  whether  that  distingiusltf^ 

electricity  (except  as  producing  heat)  would  not  philosopher  nas  not  committed  a  great  wsr 

be  a  cause  homogeneous  to  the  ^ect    The  take,  and  supposed  that  it  is  the  same  tbisf 

laws  for  the  investigation  of  causes  are  re-  for  the  object  of  the  conception  to  be  qmob- 

served  for  consideration  under  the  head  of  In-  ditioned,  and  for  the  conception  itself  to  te 

DuonoN. — ^The  question  has  been  ruaed  whether  unconditioned  t     No   conception  is  tmooodh 

our  ideas  of  causation  imply  the  actual  creation  tioned.    If  positive,  it  is  limited  inli^^oal  qvn* 

of  any  thing,  or  only  a  change  in  the  form  of  its  tity,  and  conditioned  by  and  so  dependent  n}Ma 

existence.    At  first,  the  idea  of  cause  only  in-  the  essentia  and  differentia  which  coostitote  id 

dudes  the  latter ;  for  that  is  all  that  there  is  m  material  cause.    But  can  we  infer  from  ththd 

the  external  phenomena  from  which  we  gen-  that  the  conception  of  the  Highest  is  limited  nd 

eralize  our  idea.    And  here  again  we  encoun-  conditioned,  that  therefore  either  He  most  be 

ter  another  peculiarity  of  the  theories  of  causa-  conditioned  or  we  can  have  no  coneeptiioa  of 

tion,  namely,  the  occanonal  cause  of  the  idea  Him?  which  last  is  Sir  William^s  homof  tbi 

of  cause.    It  is  commonly  held  tiiat  the  idea  of  dilemma.   The  general  doctrine  therefore  is  M 

cause  arises  from  seeing  the  dianges  that  take  we  have  ideas  or  conceptions  of  the  Infiniteiu 

place  in  outward  nature.   Maine  de  Biran  held,  absolute ;  that  while  they  are  conditioned  Bid 

on  the  contrary,  that  tiie  idea  doubtiess  first  not^  and  that  never  can  the  mind,  with  an  av 

arose  from  observing  in  the  phenomena  of  con-  quate  idea  of  Him,,  ask  who  or  what  am 

Boiousuess  the  fact  of  volition,  in  which  we  are  Him.    On  the  contrary,  we  recognizd  Bin  tf 

conscious  of  the  causal  act  of  producing  not  having  the  ground  of  His  being  in  IlimeeU; » 

only  the  volition  or  nitui  that  immediately  pre-  that  uie  supposition  of  His  non-existenoe  is  tf 

cedes  the  phymcal  act,  but  also  of  produoinff  absurdity,  and  in  Him  we  find  thecaoaeof  il 

that  act  itself.    And  Ck>leridge  appears  to  think,  substantial  realitiesi  and  to  Him  all  oor  inrec^ 

that  the  idea  of  causation  is  especially  obtained  gations  of  causes  tend,  and  in  Him  find  twr 

from  the  consciousness  of  the  activity  and  the  completion. 

products  of  our  imaginations.    In  either  of  these       CAUSEWAY,  or  Oaiibbt,  an  ^^*^^ 

views,  the  idea  of  causation  would  imply  that  stones,  stakes,  and  earth,  whidi  serves  as a^ 

in  causation  there  might  be  the  production  of  passage  over  wet  marshy  ground,  or  *^*^ 

something  out  of  nothing— from  no  preexisting  to  keep  the  waters  of  a  pond  or  rirer  mA 

material.    This  view  Sir  William  Hamilton  de-  overflowing.    The  word  is  derived  frm  w 

nies.    "  We  cannot  conceive,"  says  he, "  either,  French  ehau$Bee^  which  has  a  nmilar  neawa^ 
on  the  one  hand,  nothing  becoming  something,       OAUSSIN  DK  PERCEVAL,  Jjuk  Jaw^* 

or,  on  the  other,  something  becoming  noth-  Ahtoisb,  a  French  orientalist  bom  Joaa  % 
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17S9,  at  MontcHdier,  died  Jnly  29, 18d5.    He  was  eteoted  to  the  convention,  where  he  yoted 

pabliflhed   good    editioiis   of  some   Arabian  for  the  death  of  Lonis  XVI.    As  oommlseazj 

▼orks,   among  which  were    ''Lokman's  Fa-  from  that  assembly  to  the  army  in  the  Yend^ 

bles  ^  and  the  8  first  chapters  of  the  ''  Koran; "  and  afterward  to  that  in  the  F>r6n6ea,  he  gave 

varions  translations  of  an  historical  or  sci-  evidence  of  ener^  and  talent.    He  took  part 

entifio  character,  and  interesting  memoirs  in  with  the  Thermidoreans  against  Robespierre, 

the  collection  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  and  was  sent  on  a  third  miasion  to  the  army  of 

— AsMAim  PxsBss,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  Bhin  et  Moselle.    Having  returned  to  Paris,  he 

in  Paris  in  1795,  travelled  in  the  East  to  per-  was  on  the  1st  Prairiu  intrusted  witii  the 

feet  his  knowledge  of  the  Arabic.    On  his  re-  command  of  the  troops  to  protect  the  oonven- 

torn  to  France  in  1822.  he  was  appointed  profes-  tion  agunst  the  rebels,  bat  was  unable  to  pre* 

Bor  of  .the  common  Arabian  langoage,  first  in  vent  their  invading  the  hall  of  the  assemoly. 

the  roval  school  for  oriental  languages,  then  in  On  the  18th  YendSmiaire,  he  was  made  an  as* 

the  college  of  France.    Beside  an  Arabic  gram-  sistant  to  Barras  in  the  defence  of  the  conven- 

mar  and  a  revised  edition  of  ^  EUioos  Bocthor's  tion,  but  had  not  much  to  do,  owing  to  tiie  ap* 

French  and  Arabic  Dictionaiy,"  he  has  pub-  pointment  by  his  colleague  of  the  young  Gen. 

lished  a  very  important  historical  work,  Euai$  Bonaparte,  who  took  all  the  reqK>nsibifity  oa 

9ur  Vhiitoire  des  Arctbe$  cmant  Vldamiunt^pei^  himself  and  saved  the  convention.    Oavaignao 

dant  Vepoque  de  Mahomet  et  jxuqu^d  la  ridtuh  was  for  a  while  a  member  of  the  council  of  600* 

turn  de  Umtea  lee  trihus  eatu  la  toi  mueulmane^  On  retiring  from  that  assembly,  his  reduced 

8  vols.  Svo.,  Paris,  1847,  and  several  trandationa  curcumstances  constrained  hun  to  accept  sevenal 

from  the  Turkish.  inferior  offices.    In  1806  he  entered  the  service 

OAUSTIO  (Gr.  miM ,  to  bum),  a  class  of  sub-  of  Naples  under  Joseph,  and  was  appointed  ooun« 

stances  used  for  burning  out  diseased  spots  on  dUor  of  state  by  his  successor  MuraL  Heretum* 

the  skin,  and  for  creating  artificial  sores  by  ed  to  France  in  1812,  and  was  in  1815,  during 

means  of  which  the  system  may  be  partially  the  Hundred  Days,  appointed  prefect  of  the  Som« 

drained  of  its  impurities.     In  cases  of  inter-  me.  On  the  2d  restoration,  being  expelled  from 

nal  suppuration  these  are  found  very  beneficiaL  France  as  a  reg^dde,  he  repaired  to  BrusselS| 

Hbe  most  common  caustic  employed  is  nitrate  where  he  lived  obscurely.    II.  SiloNOBBLoma 

of  silver  or  lunar  caustic,  being  mild  and  effect-  Godkfbot,  a  French  republican  journalist,  the 

ive.  The  other  varieties  are  arsenic,  blue  vitriol,  elder  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Paris  in  1801, 

potash,  and  preparations  of  mercury. — Oattstig,  died  May  5, 1 846.   He  was  one  of  the  most  popu* 

a  curve  of  bright  light,  formed  by  the  intersec-  lar  leaders  of  the  republican  party  during  theres- 

tion  of  refracted  or  reflected  rays.   If  of  refract-  toration  and  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.    He 

ed  Ught,  it  is  called  a  diacaustic,  if  of  reflected,  a  distinguished  himself  in  the  revolution  of  July, 

catacaustic.    The  most  fiuniliar  instance  is  seen  but.  disappointed  by  tiie  elevation  of  Lonia 

on  the  table-clotii  inside  a  polished  napkin  ring.  Philippe  to  the  throne,  he  took  a  more  or  leae 

CATJTERETS,  a  F^ncn  watering  place  in  active  part  in  the  conspiracies  for  the  overthrow 

the  department  of  Hautes  Pyr6n6es,  situated  of  the  new  dynasty.    He  was  several  times  ar- 

in  a  fertile  basin  2,900  feet  above  the  sea,  and  rested  and  arraigned  before  the  tribunals,  but 

enclosed  by  ragged  mountains.     It   has  hot  generally  evaded  condemnation  through   hia 

sulphur  springs  whose  temperature  varies  from  skilfhl  defence,  while  winning  great  popularitv 

102''  to  122**.  by  his  chivalrio  and  dignified  bearing  in  all  his 

CATITERY  (Gr.    Kavn;pcov,  burning),    the  trials.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  mh 

searing  of  fiesh  with  caustic  applications,  as  eUtS  dee  amU  du  peuple^  and  on  the  dissolution 

pore  potash,  or  witib  a  hot  iron.    The  former  of  that  association  he  was  active  in  the  more 

was  called  oy  the  ancients  potential,  and  the  powerfol  organization  of  the  ioeiSti  dee  draiU 

latter,  the  actual  cautery.  de  Vhomme,   After  the  troubles  of  1884  he  was 

CAVA,  a  city  of  Kaples,  in  the  province  of  arrested  with  several  others,  tried  before  a  spe^ 

Prinoipato  Oiteriore,  mtuated  in  tiie  agreeable  dal  court,  and  sentenced  to  prison.    He  was 

valley  of  Fenestra,  26  m.  8.  £.  of  Naples;  pop.  incarcerated  at  Bte.  P^la^^e,  but  aneoeeded  in 

about  18.000.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  sufbra*  making  his  escape  July  18, 1885,  and  retired 

gan  to  the  pope,  and  has  a  cathedral,  several  to  Belgium,  where  he  spent  nearly  6  yearsL    In 

other  churches,  and  a  convent  for  gentiewomen.  1841  he  returned  to  France,  and  beca^ne  one  of 

The  district  ia   unproductive,  but  the  town  the  editors  and  in  fact  the  inspiring  mind  of  the 

flourishes  by  commerce  and  by  manufactories  R^orme^  the  most  violent  of  this  oppositimi 

of  bUIl  cotton,  and  woollen.    About  one  mile  Journals.    He  was  the  author  of  Le  cardinal 

from  Cava  is  me  celebrated  Benedictine  mon-  DuMe^  &u  tout  ehemin  mine  d  Eome^  and  UnB 

BSt&rj  of  La  Trinita  delta  Oaea^  whose  library  tuerie  de  OoeaqueSy  which  are  remembered 

and  archives,  now  tranrferred  to  Ki^lea,  were  only  on  account  of  his  political  reputation*   HL 

the  richest  in  the  kingdom.  Loxns  EiralanE,  a  French  genenu^  and  chief  d 

OAVAIGNAO.  L  Jbas  Baphbtb,  a  member  the  republic  in  1848,  2d  son  of  Jean  Baptiste^ 

of  the  Ftonch  national  convention,  bom  in  1762,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct  16, 1802^ed  at  his  oountiy 

at  Gordon,  died  in  1829  at  Brussels.    Having  seat,  Oh&teau  Oumes,  near  F16e,  department  of 

as  administrator  of  the  Haute  Garonne  ao>  Barthe,  Oct.  28. 1867.    He  was  educated  at  the 

quired  some  popultfity  in  that  departmenti  he  polytechnic  schooli  and  entered  the  axmy  ae 
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sab-Iientenant  of  engineers,  took  part  in  the  upon  hixnidf  the  nnrdenting  baticdof  lennl 

French  expedition  to  the  Morea,  and  was  ap-  JonmalistB,  especially  £mi]e  da  Giiir&,  vho 

pointed  to  a  captaincy  in  1829.    On  the  revo-  at  once  waged  against  him  the  mostionDidaUi 

Intion  of  1680,  he  was  the  first  officer  of  his  warfare.  SeTendproposikionaweniiuidelaUM 

regiment  to  declare  for  the  new  order  of  things,  assemhlj  to  make  him  president  for  4  yeanwitl- 

hut  being  soon  dissatisfied  with  the  tendencies  ont  reoonrse  to  an  election ;  bat  the  idea  wacoB* 

of  the  goyemment  he  entered  the  asweiatian  traiy  to  his  principles,  and  he  njeoted  it  Wbn 

naUoruM,  an  organization  of  the  opposition,  the  presidential  election  came  on  (Dec  lOX 

in  consequence  of  which  he  was  for  a  whUe  dis-  altiiongh  Oavaignao  bad  at  his  dimnl  dl  ti» 

charged  fW>m  active  service.    In  1882  he  was  government   paitronage,  be  was  defintod  bj 

sent  to  Africa^  where  he  had  to  make  bis  waj  an  immense  mi^oritj.    Ont  of  7,44A,471  TOt^ 

bj  his  own  talents  and  prowess.  Being  intmst-  Oavaignac  received  but  1,448^802,  vidle  Lm 

ed  in  1886  with  the  command  of  the  fortress  of  Napoleon  had  6,584,620.     Oavai^iao  bore  tfab 

Tlemcen,  he  held  this  advanced  post  for  8  years  defeat  with  dignity  and  tranqiullit¥.   On  Dtt 

against  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Arabs.  20  he  resigned  his  power  into  the  bands  of  the 

When  relieved  in  1889  firom  his  arduous  task,  ne^y-eleoted  president,  and  modestly  ntnned 

bis  health  having  been  impaired  by  incessant  to  his  seat  in  the  assembly.  He  oontinoedtoiib 

exertions,  be  asked  to  be  placed  on  leave ;  he  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  apeikiDg 

was  then  made  a  ms^jor.    A  few  months  later  rarely,  but  with  marked  ability  and  effiKi  On 

be  returned  to  Africa,  where  his  defence  of  the  coup  WUat  of  Dec  1851,  be  was  amstid 

Oherchell  was  no  less  brilliant  than  that  of  Hem*  and  taken  to  the  castle  of  Ham,  his  name  Wag 

een.    In  1840  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  pnnoribed. 

eolondcy,  and  then  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  Previous  to  this  event  he  bad  been  betrotbad 

Zouaves.     Finally,  in  1844,  he  was  made  briga-  to  Mile.  Odier,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  banker^ 

dier-general  and  governor  of  the  province  of  Paris:  after  the  eovm  diktat  and  the  rmncf  ti» 

Oran.    On  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  he  republican  party,  efiEorta  were  made  to  break  off 

was  appointed  governor-general  of  Algeria,  and  the  match,  but  in  vain;  and  the  first  fiiodij 

promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  face  which  Oavaignao  saw  in  the  fortnn  i 

The  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  constitu-  Ham,  after  Ids  imprisonment^  was  tiiat  of  tke 

ent  assembly  bv  both  the  departments  of  Seine  maiden  who  a  few  dava  later  became  his  vifc, 

and  Lot ;  the  latter  being  the  native  place  of  the  marriage  tt^ng  place  immediately  iftertii 

his  family,  he  gave  it  bis  preference,  and  was  release,  when  be  was  at  bis  own  request  j^Md 

allowed  to  leave  Algeria  to  take  his  seat  as  a  on  tho  retired  list  of  the  anny.    He  nb«* 

representative.    He  reached  Paris  2  days  after  quently  lived  for  a  time  in  retirement  in  Bel* 

the  disturbances  of  May  16,  and  was  immediately  gium.  and  when  he  returned  to  Fmce  randtd 

appointed  minister  of  war.  with  the  condition  mainly  at  hb  country  aeat  in  ^e  departmeDt  d 

that  he  should  bring  to  Pans  a  sufficient  number  Sarthe.    In  1862  be  was  elected  to  the  k^ 

of  troops  toprotect  the  capital  against  any  popu-  lative  body,  but  refused  to  take  tiie  oath  of  il* 

lar  outbreak.    In  a  few  weeks  76,000  regular  legiance  to  the  emperor.    In  1867  he  was  ague 

troops  were  gathered  within  the  walk,while  1 90,*  chosen  to  the  same  office  by  the  eleotara  of  tba 

000  national  guards  were  ready  to  supoort  them.  8d  district  of  Paris,  as  a  kind  of  pretest  aguut 

All  was  ready  for  civil  war,  which  broke  out  the  existing  form  of  gOTemment,  but  sgaiafe- 

on  the  dissolution  of  the  aUlier$  natianauso,  fused  to  tdce  the  oath.    This  was  the  list  pab* 

On  June  22  barricades  were  erected  in  the  most  lie  act  of  bis  life.    Grief  and  chagrin  it  tU 

central  parts  of  the  dty.    The  executive  com-  measures  of  the  government  and  the  waSsrap 

mittee  of  the  constituent  assembly  advised  that  of  thonsands  of  ms  political  friends  eoDdtmaad 

troops  should  be  sent  in  all  directions  to  antloi-  to  exile  and  misery  bad  long  caused  ia  \aa 

pate  hostile  preparations;  but  Oavaignac  re-  emotions  which  aggravated  a  disease  oftba 

fused,  and  concentrated  his  troops  m  order  heart  the  germs  of  whioh  had  been  oootnatii 

finally  to  bear  on  the  principal  points  with  ir-  in  Africa;  esid  one  momine,  aa  be  wssksrai 

resistible  force.     The  assembly  having  at  last  his  bouso  to  visit  a  friend,  he  snddeoly  ezpow 

invested  him  with  dictatorial  powers,  the  strug-  in  the  arms  of  an  attendant  wiUiont  uttering  a 

gle  commenced  in  earnest  June  23,  at  1 1  o^cio<£,  word.    His  devoted  wife  oonveyed  his  renuiu 

and  lasted  for  70  hours  with  scansely  an  inters  to  Paris,  where  they  reoeived  the  hooois<tf  • 

mission.    At  last  victory  was  secured  to  ^e  ftmeral  procession  in  wbioh  many  thooendsflf 

government  through  the  skilful  measures  of  Oar  persons  took  part    He  1^  an  only  son. 

vaiffuac,  the  intrepidity  of  his  fellow-generals,  OAYAILLOK,  a  Treaxh  town  on  the  rinr 

Bedeau,  Lamoricidre,  Poucher,  the  firmness  of  Dnrance,  in  the  department  of  Yaoclnse^aiDdtbft 

the  national  guard,  ihe  courage  of  the  regular  arrondissement  of  Avignon;  pop.  7,406.   Itto 

troops,  but  above  all,  the  exertions  of  the  an  active  tradeinrawBilk,fruita  and  unserrtt, 

young  gardee  mobiUi,    On  June  29  Oavaignao  and  manufiictories  of  venniodu  ana  madder, 

resigned  his  dictatorship,  and   the  assembly  During  the  revolation  its  fortificatioas  were  de- 

unanimously  elected  him  chief  of  the  executive  stroyed.    It  was  an  ancient  Roman  town,  V^ 

power.    He  was  then  the  most  popular  man  having  been  repeatedly  pillaged  by  barberisn^ 

among  the  Jxmrgeairie  ;  but  he  was  disliked  by  and  having  suffered  much  from  an  eartfaqosb 

the   lower  okaiea,  and  had,  beside,  drawn  in  1781,  it  haa  few  remaina  of  antiqui^-  Hm 
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moflt  remartahle  of  itsrdnBifla  trinmphal  arch  eral,  and  being  appointed  goTomor  of  the  id- 

■oppoaed  to  have  beloiifled  to  the  Augostan  and  of  Jersey.     An  aooonnt  of  the  *^  War  in 

age.    The  ooontry  round  OavaiUon  is  justly  theOeTennesunderCoLOayalier*' was  publish- 

called  the  garden  of  the  province.  ed  in  English  in  1726.    Probably  it  was  not 

OAVAIXIANT],  GniDO,  an  Italian  philoso-  written  by  Cavalier  himself^  and  is  of  very 
pher  and  poet,  bom  in  Florence  in  the  early  little  value.  Eugdne  Sue  has  also  ftraished 
part  of  the  18th  century,  died  in  1800.  Dante^  a  work  founded  upon  his  life, 
who  was  hisfriend,  introduces  Oavalcanti^Bfiather  OAYAUEB  (Spanish  edbaIUro\  a  gen- 
in  his  ifi^Sv*no  into  the  re^ons  of  the  condemned,  tleman  who  fought  on  horsebaokl  in  the 
on  account  of  his  Epicurean  philosophy.  Guido  first  instance,  wb^i  the  cavalry  of  European 
was  distinguished  for  the  lofty  style  of  his  armies  connsted  wholly  of  the  feudal  landed 
poetry,  which  was  composed  for  the  most  part  aristocracy,  with  the  gentlemen  of  their  follow- 
of  sonnets  and  canzonets,  the  most  celebrated  ings.  In  its  secondiuy  sense,  both  in  Spanish 
of  which  are  those  dedicated  to  Mandetta,  a  and  English,  the  word  came  to  signiiy  abso- 
lady  whom  he  had  met  at  Toulouse  after  his  lutely,  and  without  any  reference  to  its  deriva- 
retam  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Coropostella.  Hav-  tion  or  ori^n,  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  of  birth 
ing  married  a  danj^hter  of  the  Ghibdline  chief  and  breeding ;  and,  as  a  yet  rorther  deduction. 
Farina  degli  TTberti,  he  succeeded  his  father-in-  a  gentleman  of  manners,  accomplishments,  and 
law  as  head  of  that  party.  When  the  leaders  of  air.  In  the  reign  of  Oharies  I.  of  England,  the 
both  Actions  were  exiled  by  the  citizens,  Oaval-  word,  being  used  probably  by  the  upper  classes 
canti  was  sent  to  Sarzana,  where  his  health  was  somewhat  absolutely  and  hypercriUcally,  so  as 
so  much  ii^ured  by  the  bad  air,  that  he  died  soon  to  be  ofEensive  to  their  inferiors,  received  a  par- 
after  his  return.  Hia  Evme^  edite  ed  inedite^  ticular  and  pointed  applicatioxi,  which  it  long 
were  publiahed  by  Cicdapoxri  at  Horence,  in  continued  to  bear  in  England,  as  rignifying  one 
^^^^'         .^^  attached  to  the  court  and  high  church  party, 

CAVALIER,  JxAir,  a  leader  of  the  Oamisards  and  thereafter  a  Jacobite,  or  one  attached  to 

or  insurgent  Protestants  in  the  Cevennes,  bom  the  Stuart  fEunily  and  flEivorable  to  their  resto- 

about  1679  at  Ribaute,  in  Languedoc,  £ed  in  ration,  after  the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  the 

May,  1740,  at  Chelsea,  a  suburb  of  Ix>ndon.  houses  of  Nassau  and  Brunswick.  It  is  commonly 

The  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  he  was  first  a  shep-  asserted  that  this  usage  of  the  word  is  to  be 

herd,  then  a  Journeyman  baker.    Religious  per-  ascribed,  as  is  the  case  with  many  if  not  most 

aecutaon  afterward  forced  him  to  leave  his  political  and  party  nicknames,  to  its  intrbduc- 

oountry,  but  after  living  a  few  months  at  Ge-  tion  by  the  opposite  fiftotion  as  a  term  of  de- 

neva,  he  secretly  came  back,  and  was  foremost  rision.    This  may  be  and  probably  is  true  in 

among  the  promoters  of  the  insurrection  of  some  degree ;  but  it  was  certainly  applied  by 

1702.    He  was  at  once  a  preacher  and  a  sol-  gentlemen  to  themselves  and  to  one  another, 

dier,  and  his  talents,  devotion,  and  prophetic  before  it  was  employed  as  a  by-name  of  party 

gifts  gave  him  an  autnority  almost  equal  to  that  reproach.  ^^ 

cxf  the  Camisard  commander-in-chief.     When  CAYAUERL  or  Cjlvaxxxbz,  BoKAvrammA, 

Marshal  Villarstoc^  the  command  of  the  royal  an  Italian  matnematidan,  bom  in  Milan  in 

troops,  Cavalier  had  an  interview  with  him  at  1598,  died  in  Bolj^^na,  Dec.  8, 1647.  He  studied 

Nlniea^  and  agreed  on  terms  of  peace:  the  mathematics  at Fisa under B.Oastelli. a disdple 

young  chief  was  to  be  received  into  the  king's  of  Galileo^  o£3ciated  as  professor  in  Bologna,  and 

aervioe,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  and  a  hai^-  was  author  of  several  mathematical  works,  the 

some  pension ;  a  regiment  was  to  be  raised  most  prominent  of  which  was  entitled  Geome' 

among  the  Camisards,  who  were  now  to  enjoy  tria  jTutwinbiUbus^  dtc    Having  expressed  in 

the  free  ezerdse  of  thdr  religion.    This  treaty  this  work  some  ori^^nal  ideas  concerning  the 

did  not  suit  the  other  chiefis  or  the  people,  abstruse  sciences,  the  Italians  claim  him  to  be 

Gavalier  was  immediately  discarded  by  them,  the  inventor  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus. 

anddepartedforParisattendedby  veryfewoom*  CAVALLINI,  Pietro,  aRoman  painter,  who 

panlons.    There  he  was  treated  with  contempt  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ISth  and  in 

D^the  king;  and  having  received  secret  ad*  theearlypartof  the  14th  century.    He  was  the 

Tioe  that  he  was  to  be  put  in  prison,  he  made  disdple  of  Giotto,  and  the  first  painter  of  the 

his  escape  to  Switzerland,  whence  he  went  to  Roman  school  who  was  worthy  of  competing 

Holland.    Having  entered  the  service  €i  Eng-  with  the  great  Florentine  nuisters.    His  most 

land,  he  organized  a  regiment  of  Erench  re-  celebrated  work,  a  picture  of  the  ^'Crucifixion,'' 

fbgees,  whom  he  took  to  Spain  to  support  the  is  at  AssisL    Most  of  his  other  works  are  now 

cause  of  Charles.   At  the  oattle  of  Ahnanza  destroyed. 

this  regiment  engaged  a  battalion  of  French  CAvALLO,  Tibebius,  an  electrician,  bom  in 

troops,  which  fought  with  such  fory  that  the  Naples  in  March,  1749,  was  a  rendent  of  Lon- 

greatest  part  of  both  corps  were  left  dead  on  the  don  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  and  died 

battlefield.   Cavalier  afterward  Joined  the  army  there  in  Dec  1809.    He  was  the  son  of  a  Ne- 

of  Prince  Eugdne,  who  entered  Provence  and  apolitan  physician,  completed  his  education  in 

besieged  Toulon.    After  the  peace  of  Utrecht  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and  went  at 

ho  repaired  to  England,  where  he  was  received  an  early  age  to  England  with  a  liew  of  beoom- 

with  great  Hftvor,  obtaining  the  rank  of  gen«  ing  a  merchant;  but  devoting  himself  to  the 
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fitady  of  natnral  pliiloBophy,  he  gained  a  high  to  act  in  oonoert^  to  move  in  nnb  nd  fSm, 

reputation  as  a  yoluminoiis  writer  and  expert-  to  keep  together  in  a  definite  taeticalfaRDalioB, 

menter  in  eleotrioity  and  the  physical  sciences,  and  thus  to  throw  the  weight  ol  tili^  oouoefr 

He  inyented  an  instrument  called  a  condenser,  trated  and  advancing  mass  upon  a  gmn  paint 

and  another  called  a  multiplier  of  electricity,  of  the  enemy's  front     Thus  oraazdied,  ^ 

and  other  instruments.    His  best  work  was  his  proved  everywhere  superior  to  ue  nadriDed, 

"Elements  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Phi*  unwieldy,    and  uncontrolled   mobs  broi^ 

losophy ''  (4  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1808).  against  them  by  the  Asatica.    We  haveooiB* 

0 A  V  ALB Y  (Fr.  eaoc^leriey  from  ea/adier^  a  stance  of  a  combat  of  Grecian  eavalry  aguA 

horseman,  from  eh&cal^  a  horse),  a  body  of  sol-  Persian  horsemen  before  the  time  thePenim 

diers  on  horsebadc.  The  use  of  Ihe  horse  for  rid*  themselves  had  formed  bodies  of  a  mote  rogdar 

ing,  and  the  introduction  of  bodies  of  mounted  kind  of  cavalry ;  but  there  can  be  no  dodbt  ^ 

men  into  armies,  naturally  originated  in  those  the  result  would  have  been  thessmeaiirha 

countries  to   which  the  horse  is  indigenous,  the   in£iintry  of  both  natloiis  met  in  bittk 

and  where  the  climate  and  gramineous  produc-  Cavalry,  at  first,  was  omnlsed  by  the  bom* 

tions  of  the  soil  favored  the  development  of  all  breeding  countries  of  Greece  only,  voA  » 

its  physical  capabilities.    While  tbe  horse  in  Thesaalia  and  Bcootia;  but,  very  soon  ate,  tiie 

Europe  and  tropical  Asia  soon  degenerated  into  Athenians  formed  a  body  of  heavy  oavaby,  b^ 

a  clumsy  animal  or  an  undersized  ponv,  the  side  mounted  archers  for  outpost  and  akinnidi- 

breed   of  Arabia,  Persia^  Asia  Minor,  ^!gyp(^  ing  duty.    The  Spartans,  too,  had  the  ^  tf 

and  the  north  coast  of  Africa  attained  great  their  youth  fcwmed  into  a  body  of  hoise-gnirii; 

beauty,  speed,  docility,  and  endurance.    But  it  but  they  had  no  faith  in  cavalry,  and  nadt 

appearo  that  at  first  it  was  used  in  harness  only ;  them  dismount  in  battle,  and  fight  as  infiubr. 

at  least  in  military  history  the  war  chariot  long  From  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  as  weD  u  fm 

precedes  the  armed  horseman.    The  Egyptian  the  Greek  mercenaries  serving  in  thdr  arm?,  tbe 

monuments  show  plenty  of  war  chariots,  but  Persians  learned  the  formation  of  regolareftnl* 

with  a  single  exception  no  horsemen ;  and  that  ry,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  conaoeraUe  pv* 

exception    appears  to  belong  to  the  Roman  tion  of  the  Perraan  horse  that  fought  aguort 

period.    Still  it  is  certain  that^  at  least  a  couple  Alexander  the  Qreat  were  more  or  less  trained 

of  centuries  before  the  country  was  conquered  to  act  in  compact  bodies  in  a  regular  nuuiAer. 

by  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians  had  a  numerous  The  Macedonians,  however,  were  nune  thm  t 

cavalry,  and  the  commander  of  this  arm  is  more  -  match  for  them.    With  mt  people  horBeottf 

than  once  named  among  the  most  important  ship  was  an  accomplishment  indispeDBihleto 

officials  of  the  court    It  is  very  likely  tnat  the  the  young  nobility,  and  cavalry  held  a  bit^i 

Egyptians  became  acquainted  with  cavalir  dnr-  rank  in  their  army.    The  cavalry  of  FbS&f  lod 

ing  their  war  with  the  Assyrians;  for  on  the  Afr-  Alexander  conmsted  of  the  Maoedoaiaa  tf^ 

Syrian  monuments  horsemen  are  often  delinea-  Thessalian   nobility,    with   a  few  sqnadrooi 

ted,  and  their  use  in  war  with  Assyrian  armies  recruited  in  Greece  proper.    It  was  eompowd 

at  a  very  early  period  is  established  beyond  a  of  heavy  horsemen — eataphraetm^-eaoeA  vitb 

doubt.  Withthem,  also,  tiie  saddle  appears  to  helmet   and    breastplate,  cuiases,  and  akng 

have  ori^ated.    In  the  older  sculptures  the  spear.    It  usually  chiurged  in  a  compact  bod^,  is 

soldier  rides  the  bare  back  of  the  ammal ;  at  a  an  oblong  or  wedgenihaped  column,  sonetiiHi 

later  epoch  wo  find  a  kind  of  pad  or  cushion  in-  also  in  line.    The  light  cavalry,  composed  d 

troduced,  and  finally  a  high  saddle  similar  to  that  auxiliary  troops,  was  of  a  more  or  less  imgnltf 

now   used  all  over  the  East    The  Persians  kind,  and  served  like  the  Cossacks  now-a-din 

and  Medians,  at  the  time  they  appear  in  history,  for  outpost  duty  and  skirmishing.— Tbe  tew 

were  a  nation  of  horsemen.  Though  they  retain-  of  the  Granicus  (884  B.  0.)  offers  the  firrto* 

ed  the  war  chariot,  and  even  left  to  it  its  ancient  stance  of  an  engagement  in  which  cavaby  ^M 

precedence  over  the  vounger  arm  of  cavalry,  yet  a  decisivepart  The Persiancavalrywas placed il 

the  great  numerical  strength  of  the  mounted  charging  distance  frt>mthefords  of  the  river,  if 

men   gave  the   latter  an  importance  it   had  soonas  the  heads  of  columns  of  the  MaoedoDUB 

never  possessed  in  any  former  service.     The  infantrv  had  passed  the  river,  and  before  tbcf 

cavalry  of  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Per-  could  deploy,  the  Persian  horse  broke  in  npoa. 

sians  consisted  of  that  kind  which  still  prevails  them  and  drove  them  headlong  down  igti& 

in  the  East,  and  which,  up  to  very  recent  times,  into  the  river.    This  mancsuvre,  repeated  aev* 

was  alone  employed  in  northern  Africa,  Asia,  eral  times  over  with  perfect  suooeis,  dioviit 

and  eastern  Europe,  irregular  cavalry.     But  once  that  the  Persians  had  regular  cavaby^ 

no  sooner  had  the  Greeks  so  far  improved  their  oppose  to  the  Macedonians.  Toaurpriw  ioftntiy 

breed  of  horses  by  crosses  with  the  eastern  in  the  very  moment  of  its  greatest  weakoee^ 

horse,  as  to  fit  them  for  cavalry  purposes,  than  viz.,  when  passing  from  one  taetioal  formatioB 

they  began  to  organize  the  arm  upon  a  new  into  another,  requires  the  cavalry  to  be  vefl  in 

principle.    They  are  the  creators  of  both  regn*  hand,  and  perfectly  under  the  control  of  ii^ 

lar  infantry  and  regular  cavalry.    They  formed  commanders.    In-egular  levies  are  ioc^iablew 

the  masses  df  fighting  men  into  distinct  bodies,  it    Ptolemy,  who  commanded  tiie  aaTinoed 

armed  and  equipped  them  according  to  the  pur-  guard  of  Alexander's  army,  could^  im^_^ 

pose  they  were  mtended  for,  and  taught  them  headway  until  the  ¥'»^^'f"  ccdxasderf  pv^d 
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theriver,  and  cbirged  the  Peniaiis  in  flank.  A  best  war-horse  in  ezistenoe.    The  Oarthaginian 

long  oombat  ensaedf  bnt  the  Persian  horsemen  infantry  was  fkr  inferior  to  that  of  the  Romans, 

being  disposed  in  one  line  withont  reserves,  even  after  it  had  been  long  trained  by  its  two 

and  b^Dg  at  last  abandoned  by  the  Aaiatio  great  ohie&;  it  wonid  not  have  had  the  slightest 

Greeks  in  their  army,  were  ultimately  routed,  chance  against  the  Roman  legions,  had  it  not 

The  battle  of  Arbela  (861  B.  0.)  was  the  most  been  for  the  assistance  of  that  cavalry  whidi 

glorioos  for  the  Macedonian  cavalnr.  Alexander  alone  made  it  possible  for  Hannibal  to  hold  oat 

in  person  led  the  Macedonian  horse,  which  16  years  in  Italy ;  and  when  this  cavahy  had 

formed  the  extreme  right  of  his  order  of  battle^  been  worn  out  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  so  many 

while  the  Theesalian  horse  formed  the  left,  campaigns,  not  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 

The  Persiana  tried  to  outflank  him,  but  in  the  there  was  no  longer  a  place  in  Italy  for  him. 

iedsive  moment  Alexander  brought  fresh  men  Hannibal's  battles  have  that  in  common  widi 

from  the  rear  so  as  to  overlap  .them  in  their  those  of  Frederic  the  Gh'eat,  that  most  of  them 

torn ;  they  at  the  same  time  left  a  gap  be-  were  won  by  cavalry  over  first-rate  infantry ; 

tween  their  left  and  centre.     Into  this  sap  and,  indeed,  at  no  other  time  has  cavalry  per- 

Alexander  at  once  dashed,  separating  their  left  formed  such  glorious  ^deeds  as  under  those  two 

Irom  the  remainder  of  the  army,  roUing  it  up  great  commanders.     From  what  nation,  and 

x)mpletely,  and  pursuing  it  for  a  considerable  upon  what*  tactical  principles,  Hamilcar  and 

iistance.    Then,  on  being  called  upon  to  send  Hannibal  formed  their  regular  cavalry,  we  are 

issistanoe  to  his  own  menaced  left,  he  rallied  not  precisely  informed.    But  as  their  Numid- 

lis  horse  in  a  very  short  time,  and  passing  be-  ian  light  horse  are  always  clearly  distinguished 

lind  the  enemy's  centre  fell  upon  the  rear  of  from  the  heavy  or  regular  cavalry,  we  may  con- 

kis  right    The  battie  was  thus  gained,  and  dude  that  the  latter  was   not  composed   of 

yexander  from  that  day  ranks  among  the  Berber  tribes.    There  were  verv  likely  many 

irst  of  the  cavalry  genends  of  all  times.    And  foreign  mercenaries  and  some  Uarthaginians; 

o  crown  the  work,  his  cavalry  pursued  the  the  great  man,  however,  most  probably  con- 

ngitive  enemy  with  such  ardor'  that  its  ad-  ^stea  of  Spaniards,  as  it  was  formed  in  their 

'danced  guard  stood  the  next  day  76  miles  in  country,  and  as  even  in  Ossar's  time  Spanish 

dvanoe  of  the  battie-field.    It  is  very  cnriouB  horsemen  were  attached  to  most  Roman  armies. 

0  observe  that  the  general  principles  of  cavalry  Hanmbal  beins  well  acquidnted  with  Greek 
actios  were  as  welTundenrtood  at  that  time  as  civilization,  and  Greek  mercenaries  and  soldiers 
bey  are  now.  To  attack  inflmtry  in  the  for-  of  fortune  having  before  his  time  served  under 
nation  of  the  march,  or  during  a  change  of  the  Carthaginian  standings,  tiiere  can  scarcely 
ormation ;  to  attack  cavalry  principaUy  on  its  be  a  doubt  that  the  organization  of  the  Grecian 
[ank ;  to  profit  by  any  opening  in  the  enemy^s  and  Macedonian  hea^  cavalrv  served  as  the 
ine  by  dasning  in  and  wheeling  to  the  ri^t  ioA  basis  for  that  of  the  Oarthagmian.  The  very 
sft.,  BO  as  to  take  in  flank  and  rear  the  troops  flrst  encounter  in  Italy  settled  the  question  of  the 
•laced  next  to  such  a  gap ;  to  follow  up  a  victory  superiority  of  the  Oarthaginian  horse.  At  the  Ti- 
y  a  rapid  and  inexorable  pursuit  of  the  broken  cinns  (218  B.  0.),  the  Roman  consul  Publins  Sci- 
nemy — ^these  are  among  the  flrst  and  most  pio,while  reconnoitring  with  his  cavalry  and  light 
nportant  rules  that  every  modern  cavalry  ofil*  Inmntry,  met  with  the  Oarthaginian  cavalry  led 
er  has  to  learn.  After  Alexander's  death  we  by  Hannibal  on  a  similar  errand.  Hannibal  at 
ear  no  more  of  that  splendid  cavalry  of  Greece  once  attacked.  The  Roman  light  infkntry  stood 
nd  Maoedon.  In  Greece  infantry  again  pre-  in  flrst  line,  the  cavalrv  formed  the  second. 
ailed,  and  in  Asia  and  E^t  the  mounted  The  Gartha^nian  heavv  horse  charged  the  in- 
)rvice  soon  degenerated.— ^The  Romans  never  fantry,  dUspersed  it,  and  then  fell  at  once  on  the 
rere  horsemen.  What  littie  cavalry  they  had  Roman  cavalry  in  front,  while  the  Kumidian 
nth  the  legions  was  f^ad  to  flght  on  foot  irreeulars  charged  their  flank  and  rear.  The 
heir  horses  were  of  an  inferior  breed,  and  the  battie  was  short.  The  Romans  fought  bravely, 
len  oonld  not  ride.  But  on  the  southern  side  of  bnt  they  had  no  chance  whatever.  They  coula 
le  Mediterranean  a  cavalry  was  formed,  which  not  ride;  their  own  horses  vanquished  them; 
ot  only  rivalled,  but  even  outshone  that  of  Alex*  frightened  by  the  flight  of  the  Roman  skir- 
ader.  The  Cfarthaginian  senerals,  Hamilcar  mishers,  who  were  driven  in  upon  them  and 
ad  Hannibal,  had  succeeded  in  forming,  be-  sought  shelter  between  them,  they  threw  off 
de  their  Kumidian  irregular  horsemen,  a  body  many  of  their  riders  and  broke  up  the  forma- 
r  first-rate  regular  cav^ry,  and  thus  created  tion.    Other   troopers,  not  trustmg  to  their 

1  arm  which  almost  everywhere  insured  horsemanship,  wisely  dismounted  and  attempt- 
lem  a  victory.  The  Berbers  of  north  Africa  ed  to  fight  as  infkntry.  But  already  the  Oar- 
>e,  up  to  the  present  day,  a  nation  of  horse*  thaginian  cuirassiers  were  in  the  midst  of 
en,  at  least  m  the  plains,  and  the  splendid  them,  while  the  inevitable  Kumidians  galloped 
irb  horse  which  carried  Hannibal's  swords*  round  the  conftised  mass,  cutting  down  every 
en  into  the  deep  masses  of  the  Roman  in-  fiigitive  who  detached  himself  from  it  The 
atry,  with  a  rapidity  and  vehemence  un*  loss  of  the  Ronums  was  considerable,  and  Pnb- 
lown  before,  stillmountsthe  finest  regiments  of  lius  Scipio  himself  was  wounded.  At  the 
e  whole  French  caval^,  the  ehaueurt  tPAf*  Trebia,  Hannibal  succeeded  in  enticing,  the  Ro- 
jue^  and  is  by  tb«n  acknowledged  to  betne  mans  to  cross  that  river,  so  as  to  fight  with  this 
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barrier  in  their  rear.    No  eoonerwas  this  ao-  broken,  and  aoccambed.    Kerv  via  then  nA 

oompliahed  than  he  adyanoed  with  alibis  troopa  complete  destrndion  cf  an  armj.  The  Bo- 

against  them  and  forced  them  to  battle.    The  mans  lost  70,000  men;  of  their  canlryf  oif 

Somans,  like   the   Oarthaginians,   had   their  70  men  escaped.    The  Oarthaginiini  loA  not 

infantry  in  the  centre ;  but  opposite  to  the  2  quite  6,000,  f  of  whom  belongs  to  the  C^ 

Boman  wings  formed    by  cayalry,  Hannibal  contingents,  which  had  had  to  bear  the  braat  of 

placed  his  dephants,  making  nse  of  his  cay-  the  first  attack  of  the  legions.    Of  Haadnibtf^ 

airy  to  outflank  and  oyerlap  both  wings  of  his  6,000  regular  horse,  which  had  won  fb  whoii 

opponents.    At  the  veiy  outset  of  the  battle,  of  the  battle,  not  more  than  800  men  wen  Uiai 

the  Boman  cayalry,  thus  turned  and  ontnnm-  and  wounded.     The  Boman  cayahy  d  liter 

bered,  was  completely  defeated ;  but  the  Bo-  times  was  not  much  better  than  tlat  of  the 

man   infantry  droye   back   the  Oarthaginian  Punic  wars.    It  was  attached  to  the  legioiiiii 

centre  and  gained  ground.    TheyictoriousCar-  small  bodies,  neyer  forming  an  indepeDkt 

thaginian  horse  now  attacked  them  in  firont  arm.     Beside   ttas    legionary  cavalry,  to 

and  flank ;  they  compelled  them  to  dedst  from  were  in  Oasar's  time  Bpanisb,  Gdtic,  ind  G» 

advancing,  but  could  not  break  them.    Hanni-  man  mercenary  horsemen,  all  of  them  moRt 

bal,  howeyer,  knowing  the  solidity  of  the  Bo-  less  irregular.    No  cayalry  serying  with  Ai 

man  legion,  had  sent  1,000  horsenlren  and  1,000  Bomans   ever   performed  thin^  wortby  d 

picked  foot  soldiers  under  his  l»x>ther  Mago  by  mention;  and  so  neglected  and  meflectiTtn 

a  roundabout  way  to  their  rear.    These  fresh  thlB  arm,  that  the  Parthian  irregnlvK^Ek- 

troops  now  fell  upon  them  and  succeeded  in  rassan  remained  extremely  iormdable  toBo- 

breflJdng  the  second  line ;  but  the  first  line,  man  annies.    In  the  eastern  half  of  t}w  o- 

10,000  men,  closed  up,  and  in  a  compact,  body  pire,  howeyer,  the  andent  panon  lor  ham 

forced   their  way  tilirough   the   enemy,  and  and  horsemanship  retained  its  sway;  ud6^ 

marched  down-  the  river  toward  Placentia,  zantium  remained,  up  to  its  conquest  bj  t^ 

where  they  crossed  it  unmolested.    In  the  bat-  Turks,  the  grAt  horse  mart  and  n^g  tait 

tie  ofOann®  (216  B.O.),  the  Bomans  had  80.000  my  of  Europe.    Aooordin^y.  we  iind  tk 

in&ntry  and  6,000  cayalry;  the  Carthaginians,  during  the  momentary  revival  of  the  Btzs- 

40,000  infimtry  and  10,000  cavalry.    The  eav-  tine  empire,  under  Justinian,  its  csTilr;  n 

ally  of  Latium  formed  the  Boman  right  wing,  on  a  oomparatiyely  respectable  footing;  id 

leaning  on  the  riyer  Aufidns ;  that  of  the  alli^  in  the  battle  of  Oapna,  in  A.  D.  662,  tiie  eoaod 

Italians  stood  on  the  left,  while  the  infantry  Karses  is  reported  to  haye  defeated  the  Tata:^ 

formed  the  centre.    Hannibal,  too,  placed  hb  invaders  of  Italy  pxincipany  by  mean  of  ^ 

infantry  in  the  centre,  the  Oeltic  and  Spanish  arm. — ^The   establishnoent,  in  all  coontrio  d 

levies  again  forming  the  wings,  while  between  western  Europe,  of  a  concfnering  aristoovj  d 

them,  a  little  further  back,  stood  his  African  Teutonic  origin,  led  to  a  new  era  in  the  lusts: 

infantry,  now  equipped  and  organized  on  the  of  cavalry.    The  nobility  took  everywhere  tt 

Boman  system.    Of  his  cavalry,  he   placed  the  mounted  service,  under  the  de^utMQ^ 

the  Kumidians  on  the  right  wing,  where  the  men-at-arms  (geru  o'armes),  fbrming  i  b^ 

open  plain  permitted  them,  by  their  superior  of  horse  of  the  heayiest  descriptaQD,inviin 

mobility  and  rapidity,  to  eyade  the  charges  of  not  onfy  the  riders  but  also  the  horMVCt 

the  Italian  heavy  horse  opposed  to  them ;  while  coyered  vrith  d^ennwe  armor  of  metal  Ibe&^ 

the  whole  of  the  heavy  cayalry,  under  HasdrubiJ,  battle  at  which  such  cavafay  fPP^^If 

was  stationed  on  the  left,  close  to  the  river,  that  at  Poitiers,  where  Charles  ]utfte],iBV& 

On  the  Boman  left,  the  l^umidians  gave  the  beat  back  the  torrent  of  Arab  invaaon.  !» 

Italian  cavalry  plenty  to  do,  but  fh>m  their  Prankish   knighthood,  under  £DdeB,diihc 

yery  nature  as  irregular  horse  could  not  break  Aquitania,  broke  throud^  the  Moorvb  r&e 

up  their  dose  array  by  regular  charges.    In  the  and  took  their  camp.    But  soch  *  ^]? 

centre,  the  Boman  iufSantry  soon  droye  bac^  not  fit  for  pursuit ;  and  the  Arahe,  aocormSFJ* 

the  Celts  and  Spaniards,  and  then  fbrmed  into  under  dielter  of  their  indefatigahle  iirtt*^ 

a  wedge-shaped  column  in  order  to  attack  the  horse,  retired  unmolested  into  Sp*iD«^'? 

African  infantry.    These,  howeyer,  wheeled  in-  this  battle  dates  a  aeries  of  wars  in  ^^^ 

ward,  and  charging  the  unwieldy  mass  in  line^  masdve  but  unwieldy  regular  cavahrofJM 

broke  its  impetus :  and  there  the  battle,  now,  be-  West  fought  the  i^e  irregulars  of  the  ^*^ 

came  a  stanoing  fight.    But  Hasdrubal's  heavy  waried  SDcoess.    ^Hie  German  knighthood  do^ 

horse  had,  in  we  mean  time,  prepared  the  de-  ured  swords^  during  neariy  the  whole  ofv 

feat  of  the  Bomans.    Having  fbrioualy  chained  10th  century,  with  the  wild  HnngaiYa  Bff» 

the  Boman  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  they  Sis-  men,  and  totally  defeated  them  hj  their  d<* 

persed  them  after  a  stout  resistance,  passed,  array  at  MerseWg in  986,  ^^^*^zt 

like  Alexander  at  Arbela,  behind  the  Boman  955.    The  Spanish  chivalry,  for  Mvenl  c^ 

centre,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Italian  cavahy,  ries,  fbught  the  Moorish   >o^<^^^  ^ 

broke  it  completely,  and,  leaving  it  an  easy  prey  country,  and  ultimately  conqoered  ^^'^J^j 

to  the  Kumidians,  formed  for  a  grand  charge  when   the    occidental  ^^hearies*'  j'^T^ 

on  the  fianks  and  rear  of  the  Boman  infant^,  the  seat  of  war,  during  the  eraiadee,  to  (^ 

This  was  decisiye.     The  unwieldy  mass,  at-  eastern  homes  of  their  enemies,  they  ««^ 

tacked  on  all  aidesi  gaye  way,  opened  out,  waa  their  torn  defbated,  aodinmostotfMooosp^^ 
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If  delinked ;  neither  tiiej  nor  thdr  honeB  with  nniiketB,  but  a  gonend  dumge  took  plaoo 
(xmld  itftod  the  oHinate^  the  immensely  lonff  in  the  ohimuster  of  ii^antiy.    Thb  arm  l>e^B;aa 
mtfches^  end  the  want  of  proper  food  and  to  be  formed  by  the  enliBtment  of  mercenaries 
foFBge.  These  onisades  were  followed  by  a  fresh  who  made  a  profession  of  military  service.    The 
irruption  of  eastern  horsemen   into  £mt>pe^  German  ZofufclvMeto  and  the  Swiss  were  sooh 
thst  of  the  Mongols.    Having  ovemm  Russia,  professional  soldiers,  and  they  very  soon  intro- 
and  the  provinoes  of  Poland,  they  were  met  onoed  more  regdar  formations  and   tactical 
at  Wahlstatt  in  SHesia,  in  1241,  by  a  combined  movements.  The  ancient  Doric  and  Macedonian 
Polish  and  German  army.    After  a  long  strog-  phalanx  was,  in  a  manner,  revived ;  a  helmet 
gie,  the  AMatics  defeated  the  wom-ont  ste^  and  a  breastplate  somewhat  protected  the  men 
olad  knights,  bat  the  victory  was  so  dearly  againstthelanoeandswordof  the  cavalry;  and 
bought  that  it  broke  the  power  of  the  invaders*  when,  at  Novara  (1518),  the  Swiss  infiemtry  drove 
The  Mongols  advanced  no  farther,  and  soon,  the  French  knkhlhood  actoaUy  fh>m  tiie  field, 
by  divisions    among   themselves,   ceased    to  there  was  no  mrther  nse  for  sndi  valiant  but 
be  dangerons,  and  vrere  driven  back.     Dor-  onwieldy  horsemen.     «A.coordingly,  sfter  the 
ing  the  whde  of  the  middle  ages,  cavdry  re-  iasnrrection  of  the  Netherlands  against  Spdn, 
mained  the  chief  arm  of  all  armies:  with  the  we  find  a  new  dass  of  cavaliy,  the  German 
eastern  nations  the  light  irregular  horse  had  MeiUrs  (reiiret  ijf  the  'EreaehX  raued  bv  volan- 
always  held  that  rank ;  with  those  of  western  tary  enlistment,  like  the  inmntry,  and  armed 
Eorope,  the  heavy  regalar  cavalry  fbrmed  by  wiUi  helmet  and  breartplate,  sword  and  pistols. 
the  knighthood  wss  in  this  period  the  arm  They  were   folly  as  heavy  as  the  modem 
which  decided  every  battle.    This  preeminence  ooirassiers,  yet  nr  lighter  than  the  knights, 
of  themonntedamxwas  not  so  mnch  cansed  They  soon  proved  their  saperiority  over  the 
by  its  own  excellence,  for  the  irr^a:a]ars  of  the  heavy  men-at-arms.    These  now  disappear,  and 
East  were  incapable  of  orderly  fight,  and  the  with  them  the  lance ;  the  sword  and  short 
regolars  of  the  Vest  were  dnmsy  beyond  be-  firearms  now  form  the  general  armatore  for 
lief  in  their  movements ;  it  was  prindpally  cavalry.    Aboat  the  same  time  (end  of  the 
caoaed  by  the  bad  qnality  of  the  infimtry.  16th  eentar^  the  hybrid  arm  of  dragoons  was 
Asiadcs  as  well  as  Earopeans  held  that  arm  introduced,  nrst  in  Erance,  then  in  the  other 
in  contempt ;  it  was  composed  of  those  who  conntries  of  Earope.     Anned  with  mosketSi 
eoald  not  afford  to  appear  moanted,  prind-  they  were  intendeu  to  fight,  according  to  cur- 
pally  of  slaves  or  serfi.    There  was  no  proper  comstances,  either  as  infimtry  or  as  cav&y.    A 
organization  for  it;  withoat  defensive  armor^  similar  corps  had  been  formed  by  Alexander  the 
with  a   pike  and    sword  for  its   sde  wea-  Great  under  the  name  of  the  dimaehiO^  but  it 
pons,  it  miffht  now  and  then  by  its  deep  for-  had  not  yet  been  imitated.    The  dragoons  of 
mation  witDStand  the  furious  but  disorderly  the  16th  cental^  had  a  longer  existence,  but 
charges  of  eastern  horsemen ;  bat  it  was  resist-  toward  the  midme  of  the  18th  century  they  had 
lesdy  ridden  over  by  the  invulnerable  men*at-  everywhere  lost  their  hybrid  character,  except 
arms  of  the  West    The  only  exception  was  in  name,  and  were  generally  used  as  cavalry, 
formed  by  the  !&iglish  infkntiy,  which  derived  The  most  important  feature  in  their  formation 
its  strength  from  its  formidable  weapon,  the  was  that  thev  were  the  first  body  of  regular 
long-bow.     The  numerical  proportion  of  the  cavalry  which  was   completdy  deprived   of 
European  cavalry  of  these  times  to  the  re-  defensiTe  armor.    The  creation  of  real  hybrid 
mainder  of  the  army  was  certainly  not  as  dragoons  was  again  attempted,  cm  a  large  scale, 
strong  as  it  was  a  few  centuries  later,  nor  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia ;  but  it  was 
even  as  it  is  now.    Knights  were  not  so  ex-  soon  proved  that,  before  the  enemy,  they  must 
eeedingly  numerous,  and  in  many  large  battles  always  be  used  as  cavalry,  and  consequently 
we  find  that  not  more  than  800  or  1,000  of  Alexander  IL  very  soon  reduced  them  to  simple 
them  were  present.    But  they  were  generally  cavalry,  with  no  more  pretendons  to  dismount- 
iofficient  to  dispose  of  any  number  of  foot  Boh  ed  service  than  hussara  or  cuirasderai    Maurice 
liersi,  as  soon  as  they  had  succeeded  in  driving  of  Orange,  the  great  Dotdi  commander,  form- 
tem  the  field  the  enemy^s  men-at-arms.    TIm  ed  his  J&Uen  for  the  first  time  in  something  like 
^neral    mode  of  fighting  of  these   men-at-  oar  modem  tactical  organixation.    He  taught 
krxns  was   in  Hne.  in  single  rank,  the  rear  them  to  exeoote  diarges  and  evolutions  in  sep- 
-ank  being  formed  by  the  esquires,  who  wore^  arate  bodies,  and  in  more  than  one  line ;  to 
generally  speaking,  a  less  complete  and  heavy  whed,  break  ofEl  ibrm  column  and  line,  and 
nit  of  armor.    l£ese  lines,  once  in  the  midst  (n  chanse  front,  witoout  disorder,  and  in  separate 
he  enemy,  soon  dissolved  tiiemsdves  into  sin-  squadrons  and  troops.    Thus  a  cavalry  fight 
ie  oombatantfl^  and  finished  the  battle  by  dieer  was  no  longer  dedded  by  one  charse  of  the 
and-to-hand   fighting.     Subsequentiy,  when  whole  mass,  but  by  the  sucoesdve  charges  of 
rearma  began  to  come  into  use,  deep  masses  separate  squadrons  and  lines  snoporting  each 
^ere  formed,  generdly  squares :  but  then  the  other.     His  cavalry  was  formed  aenerally  ff 
ays  of  <^va]ry  were  numbered.    During  the  deep.    In  other  armies  it  fought  in  deep  bodies, 
Sth  oentary,  not  only  was  artillery  introduced  and  where  a  line  formation  was  adopted  it  was 
to  the  field  of  battie,  while  part  of  the  inftntry.  still  from  6  to  8  deep.    The  17th  oentary,  having 
te    Bkirmiaheni  of  those  tunes,  were  anned  oompletdy  done  awiqr  with  the  costiy  men-at- 
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anna,  increased  the  nximerioftl  strength  of  cavalry  to  nuse  it  to  the  oolminatiog  poiot  of  ^. 

to  an  enormous  extent    At  no  other  period  was  The  Pnuflian  caraliy,  heayy  men  on  Saui 

there  so  large  a  proportion  of  that  arm  in  erery  hones,  drilled  for  firing  only,  mth  is  Fndm 

army.    In  the  80  years'  war  from  }  to  nearly  i  &ther  had  left  them  to  his  son,  werebeiten  hm 

of  each  army  was  generallyoomposed  of  cavalry ;  instant  atMollwitz(1741).  BDtnosooaavaitbB 

in  single  Instances  there  were  2  horsemen  to  1  first  Silesian  war  brought  to  a  dose  tbin  F»d> 

foot  soldier.    Gustavns  Adolphns  stands  at  the  eric  entirely  reoiganized  his  cavalrj.   Tn^ 

head  of  cavalry  commanders  of  this  period.  His  and  dismonnted  drill  were  thrown  into  tb 

mounted  troops  consisted  of  cuirassiers  and  background,  and  riding  was  attended  to.  *}^ 

dragoons,  the  latter  fighting  almost  always  as  evolutions  are  to  be  made  with  the  gniM 

cavalry.   His  cuirassiers,  too,  were  much  lighter  speed,  all  wheels  to  be  done  at  a  eanter.  Ctf* 

than  those  of  the  emperor,  and  soon  proved  airy  officers  must  above  all  things  form  tbios 

their  incontestable  superiority.    The  Swedish  into  perfect  riders ;  the  cuirasnen  to  U  a 

cavalry  were  formed  8  deep ;  their  orders  were,  himdy  and  expert  on  horseback  as  a  hiunr,  M 

contrary  to  the  nsaffo  of  tiie  cuirassiers  of  most  well  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  sword."  Tk 

armies,  whose  chief  arm  was  the  pistol,  not  to  men  were  to  ride  every  day.  Riding  in  die!: 

lose  time  in  firing,  but  to  charse  the  enemy  ground,  acroes  obstacles  and  fencing  onk» 

sword  in  hand.    At  this  period  the  cavalry,  back,  were  the  principal  driili  Inadui^v 

which  during  the  middle  ages  had  gener^v  firing  at  all  was  allowed  until  the  lit  ud  Si 

been  placed  m  the  centre,  was  again  placed  lin^  of  the  enemy  were  completely  Ms. 

as  in  antiqmty,  on  the  wings  of  tiie  army,  *^  Every   squadron,    as    it  advanoea  to  t^ 

where  it  was  formed  in  2  linea.  In  England,  the  charge,  is  to  attacK  the  enemy  sword  is  bif 

civil  war  gave  rise  to  2  distinguish^  cavalry  and  no  commander  shall  be  a&owedtokt^ 

leaders.  Prince  Bupert,  on  the  royalist  side,  had  troops  firo  under  penalty  of  inOunons  csdiiercr. 

as  much  ^'  dash  ^  in  him  as  any  cavalry  gencnral,  the  generals  of  brigades  to  be  answcnbb^ 

but  he  was  almost  always  carried  too  &r,  lost  this.    As  tiiey  advance,  they  first  M  ioo  i 

his  cavalry  out  of  hand,  and  was  himself  so  quick  trot,  and  finally  into  a  fiiU  gsllofvb 

taken  up  with  what  was  immediately  before  well  closed;  andif  they  attack  in  this  wij,b 

him,  that  the  general  alwavs  disappeared  in  the  mi^esty  is  certain  that  the  enemy  wtU  alnriiie 

"bold  dragoon."   Oromwell,  on  the  other  hand,  broken."    "  Every  officer  of  cavalry  wiD  biR 

with  quite  as  much  dash  where  it  was  required,  always  present  to  his   mind  that  then  sr 

waa  a  far  better  general ;  he  kept  his  men  well  but  2  thmgs  required  to  beat  the  eneo;:  \ 

in  hand,  always  held  back  a  reserve  for  unfore^  to  charge  him    with   the   greatest  p»i^ 

seen  events  and  decisive  movements,  knew  how  speed  and  force,  and   8,  to  ontflsnk  hie. 

to  manoeuvre,  and  thus  proved  generally  victo-  lliese  passages  from   Frederic's  iosSntdfl 

rious  over  his  inconsiderate  opponent.    He  won  sufficiently  show  the  total  revolntion  be  ts-^ 

the  battles  of  Marston  Moor  and  Kaseby  by  his  ried  out  in  cavalry  tactics.    He  was  moogj& 

cavalry  alone. — ^With  most  armies  the  use  of  admirably  by  Seyolita,  who  alwajsoommi^ 

the  firearm  still  remained  the  chief  emplovment  his  cuirassiers  and  dragoons,  and  mide^ 

of  cavalry  in  battle,  the  Swedes  and  Englisb  troops  of  them  that,  for  vehemence  sod  a^ 

alone  excepted.  In  Fi*ance,  Pmsi^a,  and  Austria,  of  charge,  quicknesa  of  evolutions,  resdioefi  v 

cavalry  was  drilled  to  use  the  carabine  exacUy  fiank  attacks,  and  rapidi^  in  nStying  md  ^ 

as  infantry  used  the  musket    They  fired  on  forming  after  a  dutfge,  no  cavalry  bv  e|« 

horseback,  the  line  standing  stall  all  the  while^  equalled  tibe  Pruanan  cavahy  of  the  7  7^ 

by  files,  platoons,  ranks,  &c.;  and  when  a  war.    The  firuits  were  soon  visible.  At  Bo* 

movement  for  a  charge  was  made,  the  line  henfriedberg  the  Baireuth  regimeot  of  ^ 

advanced  at  a  trot,  pulled  up  at  a  short  distance  goona,  10  squadrons,  rode  down  the  wbcb  i^ 

from  the  enemy,  gave  a  volley,  drew  swords,  wing  of  the  Austrian  infimtry,  broke  21  biSfj^ 

and  then  oharsed.     The  effective  fire  of  the  ions,  took  66  stand  of  colors,  5  guns,  ssdiw 

lonsr  lines  of  infantry  had  shaken  all  confidence  prisoners.     At  Zomdor£  wh«i  the  Fwi 

in  the  charge  of  a  cavalry  which  was  no  longer  mfantry  had  been  forced  to  retreat,  S^J^ 

protected  by  armor ;  consequently,  ridhig  was  with  86  squadrons,  drove  the  victorioos  Basv 

neglected,  no  movements  could  be  executed  at  oavsJry  m>m  the  field,  and  then  feO  nfcnv 

a  quick  pace,  and  even  at  a  alow  pace  acddenta  Russian  infiantry,  oom^etely  defestiDg  K  y* 

happened  by  the  score  to  both  men  and  horse&  great  slaughter.     At  fiossbaeh,  ^^'^^J'? 

The  drill  was  mostly  dismounted  work,  and  selsdorf^  LenUien,  and  in  10  other  batUei,^ 

their  officers  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  way  eric  owed  the  victory  to  his  splendid  ^^^^^ 

of  handling  cavalry  in  battle.    The  French,  it  When  the  French  revolutionttywar  br<« « 

is  true,  sometimes  charged  sword  in  hand,  and  the  Austrians  had  adopted  thePrusnani^R^ 

Charles  Xll.  of  Sweden,  true  to  his  national  but  not  so  the  French.    The  ^^^^ 

tradition,  always  charged  full  speed  without  latter  nation  had,  indeed,  been  ^^^^J^^"^ 

firing,  dispersing   cavalry  and   infantry,  and  ized  by  the  revolution,  and  in  the  ^'^g^^'^ 

sometimes  even  taking  field  works  of  a  weak  the  war  the  new  formations  nrored  *T%^ 

profile.    But  it  was  reserved  for  Frederic  the  less.     Wlien  their  new  Innntzy  leM  ^ 

Great  and  his  great  cavahry  commander,  Seyd*  met  by  the  good  cavahy  of  the  £qpwit  ^ 

litz,  to  revoluaonize  the  mounted  service,  and  sians,  and  Au0triaii8|  tbqy  wer^  «"^ 
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ind  '98) almortimifonnljr  beaten.^  Theoavalry,  paratiTely  dow  paoe,  at  a  trot  or  a  ooHected 
quite  unable  to  oope  with  such  opponents,  was  id-  canter ;  there  are  but  few  instanoes  where  they 
ways  kept  in  reserve  nntU  a  few  years'  campaign-  charged  at  a  gsJlop.    Their  great  bravery  and 
ing  had  unproved  them.    Since  1796  and  amr-  close  ranks  nuide  up  often  enough  for  the  cur* 
ward  every  division  of  iufiuitry  had  cavahy  as  a  tailed  impetus,  but  still  their  charge  was  not 
support;  still,  at  Wtlrzbnrg,  the  whole  of  the  what  would  now  be  considered  good.    The  old 
French  cavalry  was  defeated  by  69  Austrian  system  of  receiving  hostile  cavalry  standing, 
squadrons  (1796).  When  Napoleon  took  the  di-  carabine  in  hand,  was  in  very  many  cases  re- 
rectionof  £dfairsinFrance,hedidhi9besttoim-  tained  by  the  French  cavalry,  and  in  levery 
prove  the  French  cavalry.    He  found  abont  the  such  instance  were  they  defeated.    The  last 
worst  material  that  could  be  met  with.  As  a  na-  example  of  this  happened  at  Danigkow  (April 
tiocLthe  French  are  decidedly  the  worsthorsemen  6,  1818),  where  about  1,200  French  cavalry 
of  Europe,  and  their  horses,  good  for  draught,  thus  awaited  a  charge  of  400  Prussians,  and 
&re  not  well  adapted  for  the  saddle.    Napoleon  were  completely  beaten  in  spite  of  their  num- 
tiimself  was  but  an  indifferent  rider,  and  neg-  bers.     As  to  Napoleon's  tactics,  the  use  of 
lected  riding  in  others.    Still  he  made  great  great  masses  of  cavalry  with  him  became  sudi 
improvements,  and  after  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  a  fixed  rule,  that  not  only  was  the  divisional 
his  cavalry  in  great  part^  mounted  on  German  cavalry  weakened  so  as  to  be  completely  use- 
and  Italian  horses,  was  no  despicable  adversary,  less,  but   also   in  the  employment  of  these 
The  campaigns  of  1805  and  1806-'7  allowed  his  masses  he  often  neglected  that  successive  en- 
cavalry  to  absorb  almost  all  the  horses  of  the  gagement  of  his  forces  which  is  one  of  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  armies,  and  beside,  redn-  principal  points  in  modem  tactics,  and  which 
forced  Napoleon's  army  by  the  excellent  cavalry  is  even  more  applicable  to  cavalry  than  to  in« 
>f  the  confederation  of  the  Bhine  and  the  grand  fimtry.    He  introduced  the  cavalry  charge  in 
iochy  of  Warsaw.    Thus  were  formed  those  column,  and  even  formed  whole  cavalry  corps 
enormous  masses  of  horsemen  with  which  Na-  into  one  monster  column,  in  such  formations  that 
poleon  acted  in  1809, 1812,  and  the  latter  part  the  extrication  of  a  single  squadron  or  regiment 
>f  1813,  which,  though  generally  designated  became  an  utter  impossibility,  and  that  any  at- 
IS  French,  were  in  f^^cat  part  composed  of  tempt  at  deploying  was  entirely  out  of  the 
t>«rmans  and  Polesi    The  cuirass,  which  had  question.    His  caviury  generals,  too.  were  not 
^>een  en&ely  done  away  with  in  the  French  up  to  the  mark,  and  even  the  most  brilliant  of 
ixmy  shortly  before  the  revolution,  was  re-  them,  Mnrat^  would  have  cut  but  a  sorry  figure 
stored  to  a  portion  of  the  heavy  cavidry  by  if  opposed  to  a  Seydlitz.    During  the  wars  of 
Napoleon,    in  other  respects  the  organization  1813,  '14,  and  '15,  cavalry  tactics  nad  decidedly 
uul  equipment  remained  nearly^  the  same,  ex-  improved  on  the  part  of  Napoleon's  opponents. 
Mpt  tliat  with  his  Polish  auxiliariea  he  received  Though  to  a  great  extent  following  Napoleon's 
K)me  regiments  of  light  horse,  armed  with  the  system  of  holding  cavalry  in  reserve  m  large 
lanoe,  the  costume  and  equipment  of  which  were  masses,  and  ther^ore  very  often  keeping  the 
soon  imitated  in  other  armies.    But  in  ^e  greater  portion  of  the  cavalry  entirely  out  of 
tactical  use  of  cavalry  he  introduced  a  complete  an  action,  still  in  many  instances  a  return  to  the 
^liange.    According  to  ^eqrstem  of  composing  tactics  of  Frederic  was  attempted.     In  the 
liTiiiions  and  army  corps  of  all  8  arms,  a  por-  Prussian   army  the  old   spirit  waa  revived. 
Lion  of  the  light  cavalry  was  attached  to  eadi  BlUcher  waa  the  first  to  use  his  cavalry  more 
liriaion  or  corps;   but  the  mass  of  the  arm.  boldly,  and  generally  with  success.    The  am* 
uid  especially  all  the  heavy  horse,  were  held  buscMe  of  Haynau  (1813),  where  20  Prussian 
together  in  reserve  for  the  purpose  of  striking  squaarona  rode  down  8  FV^enoh  battalions  and 
It  a  &vorable  moment  a  great  decisive  blow,  took  18  guns,  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  mod- 
c^r,  in  case  of  need,  of  covering  the  retreat  of  the  em  history  of  cavalry,  and  forms  a  favorable 
inny.    These  masses  of  cavalry,  suddenly  ap-  contrast  to  the  tactics  of  Lutzen,  where  the  al- 
pearing  on  a  given  point  of  the  battle-field,  have  lies  held  18,000  horse  entirely  in  reserve  until 
^A«n  acted  dedsively;  still,  they  never  gained  the  battle  waa  lost,  although  a  more  favorablo 
mch  brilliant  successes  as  the  horsemen  of  cavalry  ground  comd  not  be  found. — ^The  £ng- 
Prederic  the  Crreat.    Hie  cause  of  this  is  to  be  lish  had  never  adopted  the  system  of  forming 
ooked  for  putly  in  the  changed  tactica  of  in-  lurge  masses  of  cavalry,  and^  had^  therefore 
^try,    wmch,  by   selecting   chiefly   broken  many  successes  although  Napier  himself  ad- 
^round  for  its  operations^  and  always  receiving  mits  that  their  cavalry  was  not  so  good  at  that 
cavalry  in  a  square,  made  it  more  difficult  for  time  as  that  of  the  French.    At  Waterloo 
iie  latter  arm  to  achieve  such  great  victories  (where,  by  the  way,  the  French  cuirasders  for 
ks  the  Prussian  horsemen  had  obUdned  over  the  once  chai^;ed  at  full  speed),  the  English  cavalry 
ong,  thin  infantry  lines  of  their  opponents,  was  admirably  handled  and  generally  success- 
3at  it  is  also  certain  that  Napoleon's  cavalry  fhl,  except  where  it  followed  its  national  weak- 
ivas  not  equal  to  that  of  Frederic  the  Grea^  nesa  of  getting  out  of  hand.    Since  the  peace  of 
^  that  Napoleon's  cavalry  tactica  were  not  1815,  Napoleon's  tactics,  though  still  preserved 
a  every  instance  an  improvement  upon  those  in  the  regulations  of  most  armies,  have  again 
>f  Frederic.     The  inmfierent   ridmg  of  the  made  room  for  those  of  Frederia   Biding  is  bet- 
drench  compelled  them  to  charge  at  a  com-  ter  attended  to,  thoogh  still  not  at  all  to  the 
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extent  it  should  be.    The  idea  of  receiying  the  Pnuda,  60  yean  ago,  had  to  bn^  almoat  all  \e 

enemy  carabine  in  hand  is  scouted ;  Fredericks  horses  abroad,  but  now  can  mount  the  vbo^ 

rule  is  everywhere  reviyed,  that  every  cavalry  of  her  cavalrVf  line  and  landwehr,  in  the  io- 

commander  who  allows  the  enemy  to  charge  tenor.    For  the  line,  the  horses  are  bonsai 

him,  instead  of  charging  himself,  deserves  to  be  Tears  old,  by  remoont  commisBsriM,  and  aot 

cashiered.    The  gallop  is  again  the  pace  of  the  into  depots  until  old  enough  for  service:  S.$iv 

charge ;  and  the  column  attack  has  made  way  are  required  every  year.    In  case  of  nobilia- 

for  charges  in  successive  lines,  with  dispositions  tion  of  the  landwehr  oavaby,  aU  horses  io  t!» 

for  flank  attack,  and  with  a  possibility  of  ma-  country,  like  the  men,  are  liable  to  he  uka 

noBUvring  with  single  detachments  during  the  for  service;   a  compensation  of  from  |40  a 

charge.    Still  much  remains  to  be  done.    A  $70  is  however  paid  for  tibem.   There  ml 

greater  attention  to  riding,  especially  across  times  more  serviceable  horaee  in  the  masj 

country,  a  nearer  approach  in  the  saddle  and  than  can  be  required.    Fnmce,  of  all  Eurnda 

the  seat  to  those  of  tne  hunting-field,  and  above  countries,  is  tne  worst  cff  for  honei  Be 

all,  a  reduction  of  the  weight  carried  by  the  breed,  though  often  good  and  eTco  ciedlfit 

horse,  are  improvements  called  for  in  every  ser-  for  draught,  is  gener^y  unfit  for  the  Eeddk 

vice  without  exception. — ^From  the  history  of  Government  br^ding  studs  (Affnu)  hare  l« 

cavalry  let  us  now  turn  to  its  present  organiza-  long  established,  but  not  with  tiie  Boore«  t&cr 

tion  and  tactics.    The  recruiting  of  cavdry,  as  have  had  elsewhere ;  in  1888  these  stnda^  acd  ti 

far  as  the  men  are  concerned,  is  not  different  remounting  depots  connected  with  them,  orJi 

upon  the  whole  from  the  way  the  other  arms  not  fbmish  1,000  horses  to  the  serrioe,  boc3( 

recruit  themselves  in  each  country.    In  some  or  government  bred.    Gen.  Laroche*ATir|4 

states,  however,  the  natives  of  particular  dis-  considered  that  there  were  not  altogether  !v.- 

tricts  are  destined  to   this  service:  thus  in  000  horses  in  France  between  4  and  7  jecnfliii. 

Russia,  the  Malorussians  (natives  of  Little  Rus*  fit  for  cavalry  service.    Though  the  i^ 

sia) ;  in  Prussia,  the  Poles.     In  Austria,  the  and  studs  have  of  late  been  much  impTo^ 

heavy  cavalry  is  recruited  in  Germany  and  they  are  still  insufficient  to  fully  scppljtbesff.^ 

Bohemia,  the  hussars  exclusively  in  Hungary,  Algeria  furnishes  a  splendid  brcied  of  ca^T 

the  lancers  mostly  in  the  Polish  provinces,  horses^  and  the  best  regiments  of  the  serriA 

The  recruiting  of  the  horses,  however,  deserves  the  ehatseura  tTJfriquej  are  exdosiTelTmouW 

especial  notice.    In  England,  where  the  whole  with  them,  but  the  other  regiment^  Ecut^ 

cavalry  does  not  require  in  time  of  war  above  get  any.    Thus  in  caae  of  a  mobilizasoa.''^ 

10,000  horses,  the  government  finds  no  diffi-  French  are  compelled  to  bny  abroad,  sosttdaf 

culty  in  buying  them ;  but  in  order  to  insure  in  England,  but  mostly  in  noitbeni  Oemist, 

to  the  service  Uie  benefit  of  horses  not  worked  where  they  do  not  get  the  best  dasB  of  h<^ 

till  nearly  6  years  old,  8-year-old  colts,  mostiy  though  each  horse   costa  them  neirij  I-* 

Yorkshire  bred,  are  bought  and  kept  at  gov-  Many  condemned  horses  from  Oennananr 

ernment  expense  in  depots  tUl  they  are  fit  regiments  find  their  way  into  the  nnks  of  ct 

to  be  used.    The  price  paid  for  the  colts  (£20  French,  and  altogether  the  French  caTili;.*' 

to  £25),  and  the  abundance  of  good  horses  ehoMeurs  d?Afriqu0  excepted,  is  the  v^ 

in  the  country,  make  the  British  cavalry  cer-  mounted  in  Europe.— Cavalry  is  essenW* 

tainly  the  best  mounted  in   the  world.     In  2  kinds:  heavy  and  light    The  real  dl^^ 

Russia  a  similar  abundance  of   horses  exists,  character  of  the  2  is  in  the  horsci   I^ 

though  the  breed  is  inferior  to  the  English,  and  powerful  horses  cannot  well  wo^  t<i^:^ 

The  remount  ofiicers  buy  the  horses  by  i^ole-  with  small,  active,  and  quick  ones.   T^J^ 

sale  in  the  southern  and  western  provinces  of  mer  in  a  charge  act   less  rapidly,  b^  J^ 

the  empire,  mostly  from  Jewish  dealers;  they  greater  weight;  tiie  latter  act  more  by  the-?''' 

re-sell  those  that  are  unfit,  and  hand  over  to  and  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  and  are  a^ 

the  various  regiments  such  as  are  of  its  color  over  far  more  fit  for  angle  oomhai  td  ^ 

(all  horses  being  of  the  same  color  in  a  Russian  mishing,  for  wluch  heavy  or  large  kc5«** 

regiment).    The  colonel  is  considered  as  it  were  neither  handy  nor  intelligent  eooo^  ^ 

proprietor  of  the  horses ;  for  around  sum  paid  far  the  distinction  is  necessary;  bat  few* 

to  him  he  has  to  keep  the  regiment  well  mount-  fancy,  and  the  imitation  of  certanx  diO^ 

ed.     The  horses  are  expected  to  last  8  years,  costumes^  have  created  numenws  wWi^ 

Formeriy  they  were    taken   from  the   large  and  varieties,  to  notice  which  in  detail  wor-*^^" 

breeding  establishment  of  Volhynia  and  the  of  no  interest.    The  heavy  cavalry,  at  le*** 

Ukraine,  where  they  are  quite  wild;  but  the  part,  is  in  most  countries  furnished  with  a  (^ 

breaking  them  for  cavalry  purposes  was  so  dif-  which,  however,  is  far  firom  being  ahot  fjwi 

ficult  that  it  had  to  be  given  up.    In  Austria  in  Sardinia,  its  first  rank  carries  a  ^^ J^ 

the  horses  are  partly  bought,  but  the  greater  cavalry  is  partly  armed  with  the  award  aw 

portion  have  of  late  been  furnished  by  the  gov-  abine,  partly  with  the  hinoe.    The  ^'•"*j^ 

ernment  breeding  establishments,  which  can  either  smooth-bored  or  rified.    ^'^^^j^g- 

part  every  year  with  above  6,000  6-year-old  ed  in  most  oases  to  the  annators  of  th«  rwjj 

cavalry   horses.    For  a  case  of  extraordinary  the  United  States  cavahy  alone  c«ni*  ^ 

efTort,  a  country  so  rich  in  horses  as  Austria  revolver.      The  sword  is  either  •''^  ^-j 

can  rely  i%)on  the  markets  of  the   interior,  curved  to  a  greater  or  leai  degree;  tw 
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irefenble  iae  thnuta,  fhe  Moond  for  cuts.  The  chieb  require  a  qnSoker  eye  end  a  greater  pree- 
[Qestion  is  to  the  adTantiuree  of  the  lance  over  enoe  of  mind  thvi  those  of  heavy  hone.  The 
he  sirord  is  stiU  under  mscnssion.  For  dose  men  must  he,  individoally,  better  horsemen; 
inconnter  the  sword  is  undoubtedly  prefera*  they  must  have  their  horses  perfectly  under 
•le;  and  in  a  charge  the  lance,  unless  too  long  control,  start  from  a  stand  into  a  fUf  gallop, 
ad  hesTj  to  be  widded,  can  scarcely  act  at  and  again  stop  in  an  instant ;  turn  quick,  and 
U,  but  in  tiie  pursuit  of  broken  cavalry  it  is  leap  well;  the  horses  should  be  hardy  and 
)and  most  effective.  Of  nations  of  horsemen,  quick,  lisht  in  the  mouth,  and  obedient  to  the 
Imost  all  trust  to  the  swoid;  even  the  Oos-  kg,  handy  at  turning,  and  especially  broken  in 
ick  abandons  his  lance  when  he  has  to  &rht  for  working  at  a  canter,  having  their  haunches 
^inst  the  expert  swordsmen  of  Oircassia.  The  well  under  them.  Beside  rapid  flank  and  rear 
istol  is  useless  except  for  a  signal  shot;  the  attacks,  ambuscades,  and  putsuit,  the  light  cav- 
uabioe  is  not  very  effective,  even  if  rifled,  and  alrvhastodo  the  greater  part  of  the  outpost 
)7er  will  be  of  much  real  use  until  a  breech*  and  patrolling  duty  for  the  whole  army ;  apt- 
ading  one  is  adopted;  tiie  revolver  in  skilfol  nesa  for  single  combat,  the  foundation  of  which 
mds  IS  a  formidable  weapon  for  dose  encoun«  is  good  horBemanship,  is  therefore  one  of  ita 
r;  stiU  the  queen  of  weapons  for  cavalry  is  a  principal  requirements.  In  line,  the  men  ride 
•od,  sharp,  handy  sword. — ^Beside  the  saddle,  less  close  together,  so  as  to  be  always  pre- 
idle,  and  armed  rider,  the  cavah7  horse  has  pared  for  changes  of  front  and  other  evolutions, 
carry  a  valise  with  reserve  clothing,  camp  — The  English  have  nominally  18  light  and  18 
enails,  grooming  tackle,  and  in  a  campaign  heavy  regiments  (dragoona  hussars,  lancers; 
K>  food  for  the  rider  and  forage  for  itself,  the  2  regiments  of  life-ffuards  alone  are  cuiras- 
le  sum  total  of  this  burden  varies  in  dif-  siers) ;  but  in  reality  all  their  cavalry,  by  com- 
"ent  services  and  classes  of  cavalry,  be-  position  and  training,  are  heavy  cavaliy,  and 
een  260  and  800  lbs.  for  the  heavy  march*  little  different  in  the  size  of  men  and  horses. 
^  order,  a  weight  whidi  will  appear  enormous  For  real  light  cavalry  service  they  have  always 
len  compared  with  what  private  saddle  used  for6l^troopfr--Germans  in  Europe,  native 
rses  have  to  cany.  This  overweighting  irregulars  in  India.  The  French  have  8  kiods: 
a  horses  is  the  weakest  point  of  all  cavalry,  light  cavalry  hussars  and  chasseurs,  174  squad- 
eat  reforms  are  everywhere  requured  in  tlds  rons :  line  cavalry,  lancers  and  dragoons,  120 
ipect  The  weight  of  the  men  and  acooutare-  squadrons;  reserve  cavalry,  78  squadrons,  cui* 
mts  can  and  must  be  reduced,  but  as  long  as  rassiers  and  carabineers.  Austria  has -90  squad- . 
3  present  system  lasts,  this  drag  upon  the  rons  of  heavy  cavalry,  dragoons  and  cuirassiers; 
rses  is  always  to  be  taken  into  account  when-  and  192  squadrons  of  light,  hussars  and  lancers, 
ar  we  judge  of  the  capabilities  of  exertion  Prussia  has,  of  the  line,  80  squadrons  of  heavy 
d  endurance  of  cavalry.  Heavy  cavalry,  horse,  cuirassiers  and  lancers;  and  72  squadrons 
nposed  of  strong  but,  if  possible,  oompara-  of  lignt  horse,  dragoons  and  hussars ;  to  which 
ely  light  men,  on  strong  horses,  must  act  may  be  added,  in  case  of  war,  186  squadrons  of 
ndpaUy  by  the  force  of  a  well-dosed,  lancers  of  the  first  levy  of  the  landwehr.  The 
id  charge.  This  requires  power,  endnr-  second  levy  of  the  landwehr  cavalry  will 
^  and  a  certain  physical  weight,  though  scarcdy  ever  be  formed  separately.  The  Rua- 
)  as  much  as  would  render  it  unwiddy.  nan  cavalry  consists  of  160  heavy  squadrons^ 
ore  most  be  speed  in  its  movements,  but  no  cuirasders  and  draooons;  and  804  light  squad- 
re  than  is  compatible  with  the  highest  de-  rons,  hussars  and  lancers.  The  formation  of 
e  of  order.  Once  formed  for  the  attack,  it  the  dragoon  corps  for  alternate  mounted  and 
St  chiefly  ride  strught  forward;  but  what-  infisntry  duty  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
r  comes  in  its  pam  must  be  swept  away  dragoons  incorporated  with  the  heavy  cavalry, 
its  charge.  The  riders  need  not  oe,  indi-  The  real  light  cavalry  of  the  Russians,  how- 
oally,  as  good  horsemen  aa  those  of  light  ever,  are  the  Cossacks,  of  whom  they  always 
airy ;  bat  they  musthave  full  command  over  have  more  than  enough  for  all  the  outpost,  re- 
ir  horses,  and  be  accustomed  to  ride  straight  oonnoitring,  and  irregular  duties  of  their  armies, 
vard  and  in  a  wdl-dosed  mass.  Their  In  the  U.  S.  army  there  are  2  regiments  of 
ses,  in  consequence,  must  be  less  sendble  to  dragoons,  1  of  mounted  riflemdh,  and  2  styled 
leg,  nor  shoxild  they  have  thdr  haunches  too  cavalry;  all  of  which  regiments,  it  has  been 
ih  under  them;  they  should  step  out  well  recommended,  diould  be  called  regiments  of 
heir  trot,  and  be  accustomed  to  keep  well  cavalry.  The  U.  S.  cavdry  is  really  a  mounted 
)ther  in  a  good,  long  hand  gallop.  light  infantry. — ^The  tactical  unity  in  cavdry  is  the 
tlry,  on  the  contrary,  with  nimbler  men  and  squadron,  comprising  as  many  men  as  the  voice 
iker  horses,  has  to  act  by  its  rapidity  and  and  immediate  authority  of  one  commander  can 
[oity.  What  it  lacks  in  weight  must  be  control  during  evolutions.  The  strength  of  a 
ie  np  hy  speed  and  activity.  It  will  charge  squadron  varies  from  100  men  (in  England)  to 
1  the  greatest  vehemence ;  but  when  pref-  200  men  Qa  France) ;  those  of  the  other  armies 
le,  it  will  seemingly  fly  in  order  tofdl  upon  also  being  within  these  limits.  Four,  6,  8,  or 
enemy's  flank  by  a  sudden  diange  of  front.  10  squadrons  form  a  regiment  The  weakest 
mperior  speed  and  fltness  for  dngle  com-  regiments  are  the  English  (400  to  480  men) ; 
render  it  peculiarly  fit  for  puxauit.     Its  the  strongest  the  Austrian  light  horse  (1|^^ 
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men).  Strongr^g^entBareapttobemiwieldy;  hare  the  finnreaoliition  to  breik  into  fiw«» 
too  weak  ones  are  very  soon  reduced  by  a  my's  line,  bat  he  mast  uko  be  ^txhtAyjoata 
campaign.  Thus  the  British  light  brigade  at  of  his  horse.  The  regnlatioin  of  ^oratv^ 
Bal^ava,  not  2  months  after  the  epening  of  mies  give  varioos  mles  for  the  mode  of  adrnod 
the  campaign,  numbered  in  6  regiments  of  2  of  the  charging  oayiJry,  but  the^  aU  ap«  k 
squadrons  each  scarcely  700  men,  or  just  half  this  point,  that  the  line,  if  posnble,  iMgiv  io 
as  many  as  one  Russian  hussar  regiment  on  the  moTO  at  a  walk,  then  trot,  at  from  800  to  150 
war  footing.  Peculiar  formations  are :  with  the  yards  from  the  enemy  canter,  gradosUy  ioeretf- 
British  the  troop  or  half  squadron,  and  with  ing  to  a  gallop,  and  at  from  20  to  80  yirdBfniii 
the  Anstrians  the  division  or  double  squadron,  the  enemy  full  spN^d.  AllsuohregnlatiQiu^boT' 
an  intermediate  link  which  alone  renders  it  ever,  are  subject  to  many  ezcq>tioiiB;  tiwtttA 
possible  for  one  commander  to  control  their  of  the  gronno,  the  weather,  the  ooodiliaa  of  tk 
strong  regiments  of  horse. — ^Until  Frederic  the  horses^  ^,  must  be  taken  into  oonftdenlioDk 
Great,  all  cavalry  was  formed  at  least  8  deep,  eyery  practical  case.  If  in  a  chvge  of  ctTikT 
He  first  formed  his  hussars,  in  1748,  2  deep,  against  cavaliy  both  partks  aotasUy  mi 
and  at  the  battle  of  Bossbach  had  his  heavy  which  is  by  &r  the  most  unoommoii  cases 
horse  formed  the  same  way.  After  the  7  years*  cavalry  engagements,  the  swords  are  (^  M 
war  this  formation  was  adopted  by  all  other  avail  during  the  actual  diock.  It  is  the  s> 
armies,  and  is  the  only  one  now  in  use.  For  mentum  of  one  mass  which  breaks  and  taua 
purposes  of  evolution  the  squadron  is  divided  the  other.  The  moral  element,  braveiy,  is  bm 
mto  4  divisions ;  wheeling  from  line  into  open  at  once  transformed  into  material  fom;  tb 
column  of  divisions,  and  back  into  line  from  bravest  squadron  will  ride  on  with  the  pit& 
column,  form  the  chief  and  fundamental  evo-  self-confidence,  resolution,  rapidity,  maik 
lution  of  all  cavalry  manoeuvres.  Most  other  and  solidity.  Thus  it  is  that  no  cMx^mit 
evolutions  are  only  adapted  either  for  the  great  things  unless  it  has  plentT*  of  ^*ddi* 
march  (the  flank  march  by  threes,  &c\  or  for  about  it  !3ut  as  soon  as  the  ranks  of  oDepv? 
extraordinary  cases  (the  close  column  by  di-  are  brokra,  the  swords^  and  with  them  mni* 
visions  or  squadrons).  The  action  of  cavalry  ual  horsenianship,  come  into  play.  ApotMS 
in  battle  is  eminently  a  hand-to-hand  encoun-  at  least  of  the  viotorioua  troop  has  abo  to  si** 
ter ;  its  fire  is  of  subordinate  importance ;  steel  up  its  tactical  formation,  in  order  to  mov  w 
--either  sword  or  lance — ^is  its  diief  weapon ;  the  sword  ti^e  harvest  of  victory.  Thm  t^ 
and  all  cavalry  action  is  concentrated  in  the  successM  charge  at  once  deddes  the  ooBitf ; 
charge.  Thus  the  charge  is  the  criterion  for  but  unless  followed  up  by  pursuit  aad  flo^ 
all  movements,  evolutions,  and  positions  of  combat^  the  victory  would  be  oosafta^ni} 
cavalry.  Whatever  obstructs  the  facility  of  fruitless.  It  is  this  immense  prepoDaenoeeii 
charging  is  faulty.  The  impetus  of  the  chai^  the  party  which  has  preserved  its  tadkal  en- 
is  produced  by  concentrating  the  highest  efiTort  pactness  and  formation,  over  the  om  wludt  lia 
both  of  man  and  horse  into  its  crowning  mo-  lost  it,  which  explains  the  in^KMsibOitf  firb 
ment^  the  moment  of  actual  contact  wiUi  the  regular  cavalry,  be  it  ever  so  good  and  foi» 
enemy.  In  order  to  effect  this,  it  is  neces-  merous,  to  defeat  regular  cavalry.  Tbenis^ 
sary  to  approach  the  enemy  with  a  gradually  doubt  that  so  far  as  individual  horaeiDii^ 
increasing  velocity,  so  that  the  horses  are  put  and  swordsmanehip  is  oonoemed,  no  t^ 
to  their  full  speed  at  a  short  distance  from  cavalry  ever  apprtNUshed  the  inegdan  of  ^ 
the  enemy  only.  Now  the  execution  of  such  nations  of  horse-warriors  of  the  Eaat;  ss^Jf 
a  charge  is  about  the  most  difficult  matter  the  very  worst  of  European  regular  onlfl* 
that  can  be  asked  fh>m  cavalry.  It  is  ex-  has  always  defeated  them  in  the  field.  Frootbi 
tremely  difficult  to  preserve  perfect  order  and  defeat  of  the  Huns  at  Chalons  (tf  1)  to  thsf 
solidity  in  an  advance  at  increasing  pace,  poy  mutiny  of  1857.  there  is  not  a  mi»  * 
espedally  if  there  is  much  not  quite  level  stance  where  the  ^lendid  but  irregolar  lu^ 
ground  to  go  over.  The  difficulty  and  im-  men  ofthe  East  have  broken  a  angle  rc^att.^ 
portanoe  of  riding  straight  forward  is  here  regular  cavalxy  in  an  actual  charge.  Tb^^ 
shown;  for  unless  every  rider  rides  straight  regular  swarms,  charging  without  eopoeii'' 
to  his  point,  Acre  arises  a  pressure  in  the  compactness,  cannot  m^e  any  impreaioacrA 
ranks,  which  is  soon  rolled  back  from  the  oen*  the  solid,  rapidly  moving  masa  Tbm  f^ 
tre  to  the  fianks^  and  from  the  fianks  to  ^e  riority  can  only  appear  when  the  tadicil  V" 
centre ;  the  horses  get  excited  and  uneai^,  their  mation  of  the  regulars  is  broken,  and  the  «<>; 
unequal  speed  and  temper  comes  into  play,  and  bat  of  man  to  man  has  its  torn ;  bat  tb«  «^ 
soon  the  whole  line  is  stragglmg  along  in  any  racing  of  the  iiregnlars  toward  their  <ipP^ 
thing  but  a  straight  allignment,  and  with  any  can  have  no  such  result  It  has  only  ^'^^f^ 
thing  but  that  closed  soUdity  which  alone  can  regular  cavalry,  in  pursoit^  have  abaaflfle** 
insure  success.  Th^  on  arriving  in  front  of  their  line  formation  and  engaged  in  aia^^ 
the  enemy,  it  is  evident  that  the  horses  will  at-  bat,  that  irrn^idars,  suddenly  toning  ^^^^^^^ 
tempt  to  reftise  running  into  the  standing  or  seizing  the  mvorable  momenti  hare  ^^^^ 
moving  mass  opposite,  and  that  the  riders  must  them ;  indeed,  this  stratagem  has  laada  o?^^ 
prevent  their  doing  so ;  otherwise  the  charge  is  the  whole  of  the  tactioa  of  irrqgalan  iff^^ 
sure  to  fail.  The  rider,  thereforoj  must  not  only  regulars,  ever  ainoe  the  win  of  (hslww 
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andtiteBoiiiaas,  Qfthia  there  is  no  better  exam-  onllieBiiflrianiiifiu]trywhiohliadJTi9tbeeiir6-> 
pie  than  that  of  Niqpoleon'a  dragoona  in  l!gypt|  PolBed  in  an  attack  on  the  village  of  Waohan. 
imdoiibtedlj  the  worst  regnlar  cavalry  then  The  French  horse  approached  at  a  trot;  aboat 
eiMog.  which  defeated  in  every  instance  the  600  or  800  yards  from  the  allied  infiantry  they 
most  splendid  of  irregular  horsemen,  the  Mam-  broke  into  a  canter;  in  the  deq)  gnnmd  the 
eloktt.   Napoleon  said  of  thenif  2  liamelnkes  horses  soon  got  fEitigned,  and  the  impulse  of  the 
were  decidedly  superior  to  8  Frenchmen ;  100  ohaige  was  spent  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
Prenohmen  were  a  match  for  100  Hamelnkte;  squares.    Only  a  few  battalions  wtiidi  had  suf- 
300  Freoohmen  generally  beat  800  Mamelukes:  fered  severely  were  ridden  over.   Passing  round 
1,000  Frenchmen  in  every  instance  defeated  the  other  squares,  the  mass  galloped  on  through 
1,600  Mamdnkes.    However  great  maj  be  the  the  second  line  of  inflBuatry,  without  doing  any 
snp«riority  in  a  charge  of  that  body  of  cavalry  harm,  and  finally  arrived  at  a  line  of  pon&  and 
wnich  best  preserves  its  tacUcal  jGormation,  it  is  morasses  which  put  a  stop  to  their  progress, 
evident  that  even  this  body  must  after  the  sno*  The  horses  were  completely  blown,  the  men  in 
cesafol  charge,  be  comparatively  disordered,  disorder,  the  re^^ents  mixed  and  unoontrol- 
The  lacoess  of  the  charge  is  not  equally  ded-  lable;  in  this  state  two  Prussian  re^ments  and 
sive  on  every  point;  many  men  are  irretrievably  the  Oos9aoks  of  the  guard,  in  all  less  than  2,000 
engaged  in  single  c<»nbat  or  pursuit;  and  it  U  men,  surprised  their  flanks  and  drove  them  all 
comparatively  but  a  small  portion,  mostly  be*  pell  meQ  back  again.    In  this  instance  there  was 
longing  to  the  second  rank,  which  remains  in  neither  a  reserve  for  unforeseen  emergendes,  nor 
some  find  of  line.    This  is  the  most  dangerous  any  proper  regard  fbr  pace  and  distance;  the 
moment  for  cavalry ;  a  very  small  body  of  fresh  result  was  d^eat — ^The  chaige  may  be  made 
troops,  thrown  upon  it,  would  snatch  the  victory  in  various  formations.    Tacticians  distinguish 
from  its  hands.  To  rally  quickly  after  a  charge  is  the  charge  en  m«rat^  when  the  squachrons 
therefore  the  criterion  of  a  really  good  cavSry,  of  the  cnanpng  line  have  none  or  but  very 
and  it  is  in  this  point  that  not  only  young  but  small  intervius  between  each  other;  the  charge 
also  otherwise  experienced  and  brave  troops  are  with  intervals,  where  there  are  from  10  to 
deficient.    The  British  cavalry,  riding  the  most  20  yards  from   squadron   to  squadron ;   the 
spirited  horses,  are  especially  apt  to  get  out  of  charge  en  ieheltmy  where  the  successive  squad- 
hand,  and  have  ahnost  eveiywhere  sufibred  se-  rons  break  off  one  after  the  other  from  one 
verely  for  it  («.  a,j  at  Waterloo  and  Balaklava).  wing,  and  thus  reach  the  enemy  not  simnl- 
Thepursuit,  on  the  rally  bdng  sounded,  is  gener-  taneoualvbut  in  snccession,  which  form  may 
aU V  left  to  some  divisions  or  squadrons,  specially  be  mn(m  strengthened  by  a  squadron  in  open 
or  by  general  regulations  designated  for  tms  ser-  column  on  the  outward  rear  of  the  squadron 
vice ;  whUe  the  mass  of  the  troops  re-form  to  be  forming  the  first  icheJon  ;  finally,  the  charge  in 
ready  for  all  emergendes.   For  uie  disorganized  odumn.     This  last  is  easentially  opposed  to 
state,  even  of  the  victors,  after  a  charge,  is  in-  the  whole  of  the  former  modes  of  charging, 
dacement  enoi^  to  always  keep  a  reserve  in  which  are  all  of  them  but  modifications  of  the 
hand  which  may  be  launched  in  case  of  foilnre  line  attack.    The  line  was  the  general  and  fun- 
in  the  first  instance;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  first  damental  form  of  all  cavalry  charges  up  to  Na- 
rule  in  cavalry  tactics  has  id  ways  been,  never  to  pdeon.    In  the  whole  of  the  18th  century,  we 
engage  more  than  a  portion  of  the  disposable  find  cavalry  charginff  in  column  in  one  case 
foroes  at  a  time.    This  gener^  application  of  only,  i.  a.  when  it  had  to  break  through  a  sur- 
reflervea  will  explain  the  variablenabue  of  large  rounding  enemy.    But  Napoleon,  whose  cavalry 
cavalry  oombats,  where  the  tide  of  victory  ebbs  was  composed  of  brave  men  but  bad  riders,  had 
and  flows  to  and  fro,  either  party  being  beaten  to  make  up  for  the  tactical  imperfections  of  his 
In  his  turn  until  the  last  disposable  reserves  mounted  troops  by  some  new  contrivance.    He 
bring  the  power  of  their  unbroken  order  to  bear  began  to  send  his  cavalry  to  the  charge  in  deep 
n|x>a  the  disordered,  surging  mass,  and  dedde  columns,  thus  fordng  the  front  ranks  to  ride 
the  action.    Another  very  important  dronm-  forward,  and  throwing  at  once  a  far  greater 
stance  is  the  ground.    No  arm  is  so  mnoh  con-  number  of  horsemen  npon  the  selected  point  of 
trolled  by  the  ground  as  cavalry.    Heavy,  deep  attack  than  could  have  been  done  by  a  line  at- 
aoil  win  break  the  ^lop  into  a  alow  canter;  tack.    The  desire  of  acting  with  masses,  during 
an  obstacle  which  a  smglehorseman  would  dear  the  campaigns  succeeding  that  of  1807,  became 
withoat  looking  at  it,  mav  break  the  order  and  with  Napdeon  a  sort  of  monomania.    He  in- 
soliditj  of  the  line;  and  an  obstade  ea^  to  vented  formations  of  columns  which  wero  per- 
clear  for  fresh  horses  will  bring  down  animals  fectiy  monstrous,  and  which,  happening  to  be 
that  have  been  trotted  and  galloped  abont  witii-  successftil  in  1809,  were  adhered  to  in  the  later 
oat  food  from  early  morning.    Again,  an  nn-  campaigns,  and  helped  to  lose  him  many  a  battie. 
foreseen  obstade,  by  stopping  the  advance  and  He  formed  columns  of  whole  divisions  dther 


enaainng  a  change  of  front  and  formation,  mav  of  infimtry  or  of  cavalry,  by  ranging  deployed 

brin^  the  whole  line  within  reach  of  the  enemv's  battalions  and  re^ments  one  behind  the  other, 

dank   attacks.     An  example  of  how  cavauy  Tins  waa  first  tned  with  cavalry  at  Eokmnhl, 

attacks  should  not  be  made,  was  Murat's  great  in  1809,  where  10  regiments  of  cuirassiers 

charge  at  the  battie  of  Leipsic.   He  formed  14,-  chaiged  in  column,  2  regiments  deployed  in 

XK)  hprsemen  intoonedeep  mass,  andadvanced  front,  4  dmilar  lines  following  at  distances  of 
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about  60  yards.    "With  infimtiy.  oolmniui  of  destination."    The  thin  Ihies  of  Inftntxy  b 

whole  divkions,  one  battalion  deployed  behind  those  days  met  tiie  cavalry  chargs  vhh  M 

the  other,  were  formed  at  Wagram.     Bach  confidence  in  the  effect  of  their  fire,  tad  indeed 

monoenvres  might  not  be  dangerous  against  repelled  it  often  enough ;  but  where  tbey  ooee 

the   slow  and   methodical  Austrians   of  the  gotbrokeiL  the  disaster  wss  irrepanbie,aiit 

time,  but  in  every  later  campaign,  and  with  Hohenfriedfberg  and   Zomdorfl    At  pniatf 

more  active  enemies,  they  ended  in  defeat,  when  the  column  has  replaced  the  liae  in » 

We  have  seen  what  a  pitiable  end  the  great  many  cases,  the  rule  is  that  infkatiy  slwiji, 

charge  of  Mnrat  at  Wachan,  in  the  same  forma-  where  it  is  practicable,  form  sqnsre  to  noeiie 

tion,  came  to.  The  disastrous  issue  of  D'Erlon's  cavahy.    There  are  indeed  plenty  of  intUoea 

great  infiintry  attack  at  Waterloo  was  caused  inmodemwarswheregoodcavsliyfassrarpriw! 

by  its  being  made  with  this  formation.  With  in&ntry  in  line  and  had  to  fly  from  its  fire;  bet 

cavalry  the  monster  column  appears  especially  they  form  the  exception.     The  qneetfon  bov 

&ulty,  as  it  absorbs  the  most  vsluable  resources  is,  whether   cavalry    has  a  fair  chaaoe  «f 

into  one  unwieldy  mass,  which,  once  launched,  breaking  squares  of  infimtry.    Opinioos  ire 

is  irretrievably  out  of  hand,  and,  whatever  sue-  divided ;   but  it  appears  to  be  generally  id* 

cess  it  may  have  in  front,  is  always  at  the  men^  mitted  that,  under  ordinary  droomstiDoea,  t 

of  smaller  bodies  well  in  hand  that  are  thrown  good,  intact  infimtiy;  not  shattered  hj  artillefy 

on  its  flanks.    With  the  materials  for  one  such  fire,  stands  a  very  great  chance  against  ctftirj, 

column,  a  second  line  and  one  or  two  reserves  while  with  young  foot  soldiers,  who  bsTekit 

might  be  prepared^  the  charses  of  which  might  the  edge  of  their  enersy  and  stesdiocMbTt 

nothavesuchaneffectatfir8t,butwouldcertabuy  hard  day*s  fighting,  by  heavy  losses  and  long 

by  their  repetition  ultimately-obtain  greater  re-  exposure  to  fire,  a  resolute  cavalry  his  tbebti 

suits  with  smaller  losses,    m  most  services,  in*  of  it.    There  are  exceptions,  such  as  thedurgi 

deed,  this  charge  in  colunm  has  either  been  of  the  German  dragoons  at  Garcia  Heniodtf 

abandoned,  or  it  has  been  retained  as  a  mere  (in  1812),  where  OMh  of  8  squadrons  broke  la 

theoretical  curiosity,  while  for  all  practical  pur-  intact  French  square ;  but  as  a  rule,  a  cktAj 

poses  the  formation  of  large  bodies  of  cavalry  commander  will  not  fiind  it  advisable  to  laouk 

IS  made  in  several  lines  at  charging  intervals,  bis  men  on  such  infantry.    At  Waterloo,  Kej^ 

supporting  and  relieving  each  other  during  a  grand  charges  with  the  mass  of  the  French  r»> 

prolonged  engagement     Napoleon,  too,  was  serve  cavaky  on  Wellington's  centre,  coold  sA 

the  first  to  form  his  cavalry  into  masses  of  break  tJhe  English  and  German  squareabeoHK 

several  divisions,  called  corps  of  cavalry.    As  these  troops,  sheltered  a  good  deal  behind  tk 

a  means  of  simplifying  the  transmission  of  com-  crest  of  tiie  ridge,  had  suffered  very  Itttlfl  froa 

mauds  in  a  large  army,  such  an  organueation  of  the  preceding  cannonade,  and  were  almost  iC 

the  reserve  cavalry  is  eminently  necessary;  but  as  good  as  intact    Sndi  charses,  therefore, « 

when  maintained  on  the  field  of  battie,  when  adapted  for  the  last  stage  of  a  battle  onlj,  vba 

these  corps  had  to  act  in  a  body,  it  has  never  the  infantry  has  been  a  good  deal  shattm  isl 

produced  any  adequate  results.    In  fact,  it  was  exhausted  both  by  aotmd  engagement  aodbf 

one  of  the  main  causes  of  that  faultv  formation  passivity  under  a  concentrated  artillery  bt 

of  monster  columns  which  we  have  already  men-  And  in  such  cases  they  act  deeiBiTel7f0i^ 

tioned.  In  the  present  European  armies,  the  cav-  Borodino  and  Ligny,  especially  when  aoppoitad. 

airy  corps  is  generally  retained,  and  in  the  Pros-  as  in  both  these  cases,  by  iidSantiy  reserm- 

sian,  Bussian,  and  Austrian  services,  there  are  We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  various  dotia 

even  established  normal  formations  and  general  which  cavalry  may  be  called  upon  to  p«^ 

rules  for  the  action  of  such  a  corps  on  the  field  of  on  outpost,  patroUing,  and  escorting  sernoe,  Ac 

battie,  all  of  which  are  based  on  the  formation  A  few  woras  on  the  general  tactics  of  canlrti 

of  a  first  and  second  line  and  a  reserve,  together  however,  may  find  a  place.     Infanti?  hsr- 

with  indications  for  the  placing  of  the  horse  util-  ing  more  ana  more  become  the  maio  stara 

lery  attached  to  such  a  body. — ^We  have  hitherto  battles,  the  manoeuvres  of  the  moonted  ana  m 

spoken  of  the  action  of  cavalry  so  far  only  as  necessarily  more  or  less  subordinate  to  (]»«<• 

it  is  directed  against  cavalry.    But  one  of  the  the  former.    And  as  modem  tactics  are  fooodK 

principal  purposes  for  which  this  arm  is  used  in  upon  the  admixture  and  mutual  snpport  of  tke 

oattie,  in  fiact  its  principal  use  now-a-day&  is  its  8  arms,  it  follows  that  for  at  least  a  portioa  a 

action  against  infantry.    We  have  seen  that  in  the  cavalry,  all  independent  action  is  enum? 

the  18th  century  iofimtry,  in  battie,  scarcely  out  of  the  question.    Thus  the  eavaliv  oftf 

ever  formed  square  against  cavalry.    It  received  army  is  always  divided  into  8  disdnot  boi^ 

the  charge  inline,  and  if  the  attack  was  direct-  divisional  cavalry  and  reserve  cavalry.  Tv 

ed  agiunst  a  flank,  a  few  companies  wheeled  first  consists  of  horsemen  attached  to  ^J^ 

back,  en  potenee^  to  meet  it     Frederic  the  ous  divisions  and  corps  of  infiantry,  and  wf 

Great  instructed  his  infimtry  never  to  form  the  same  commander  with  them.    In  battle,  is 

square  except  when  an  isolated  battalion  was  office    is    to    seise    any   fiavorabie  mooci* 

surprised  by  cavalry;  and  if  in  such  a  case  it  which  may  offer  themselves  to  gain  an  sd^ 

had  formed  square,  "  it  may  march  straight  tage,  or  to  disengage  its  own  iaiiuitry  wm> 

against  the  enemy's  horse,  drive  them  away,  attacked  by  superior  forces.    ItsaotioDis^ 

and,  never  heeding  their  attacks,  proceed  to  its  rally  limited,  and  its  strength  is  not  fffioetf 
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to  aot  «ny  Wft7  independently.    The  oaralry  of  weekljmarketi  oreheldin tbeiown.  Itoootaaisa 

reserre^  tiie  maas  of  the  cavalry  with  the  arm j,  fine  parish  chorch,  Fresbyterian  and  Methodist 

acts  in  the  same  sabordinate  position  toward  meeting  houses,  a  fever  hospital,  an  infirmary,  a 

tbe  whole  infimtry  of  the  army  as  the  diyisicHud  n^al  endowed  school,  a  county  s aol  and  court* 

oavahy  does  toward  the  inmntiy  division  to  house,  barracks,  and  a  public  pkasure-gronnd, 

which  it  belongs.     Aoocnrdingly,  the  reserve  bequeathed  to  the  town  by  the  late  Lady  Fern* 

oavabywill  be  held  in  hand  till  a  favorable  ham. 

moment  for  a  great  blow  offers  itself  either  to  OAYANAS,  or  Oabahab,  a  port  of  Cuba,  on 

repelagrand  infantry  or  cavalry  attack  of  the  the  N.  W.  coast  of  the  iabmd,  88  m.  S.  W,  of 

eoemy,  or  to  execute  a  charge  of  its  own  of  a  Havana;  lat.  28^  5'  N.,  long.  82^  66'  W.  It  has 

decisive  nature.    From  what  has  been  stated  a  fine  dee^  bay,  capable  of  containing  100  ves* 

above,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  proper  use  of  sels,  and  is  di^enaed  by  a  battery  of  6  gun& 

the  cavslry  of  reserve  is  generally  during  the  lat-  having  in  its  centre  a  martello  tower,  with  x 

ter  stages  of  a  great  battle;  but  then  it  may  be  gun.    The  entrance  to  the  bay  lies  between  2 

and  ofwn  has  bMn  decisive.    Such  immense  sno^  extensive  reefs.    Some  of  the  most  celebrated 

cesaesasSeydlitsobtainedwithhishorseareoom-  R)edmens  of  Havana  cigars  bear  the  name  of 

pletel  V  out  of  Uie  question  now ;  but  still,  most  Oabanas. 

great  battles  of  modem  times  have  been  vervm^  CAVANTLLES,  Abtonxo  Josfi,  a  Spanish 
teriaOy  influenced  by  the  ^art  cavalry  has  played  naturalist,  bom  at  Valencia,  Jan.  10, 1746,  died 
in  them.    But  the  great  importance  of  cavalry  in  Madrid,  May^  1804.    Educated  among  the 
lies  in  pursuit    Infantry  supported  by  artillery  Jesuits,  and  havmg  embraced  the  ecclesiastical 
need  not  despair  against  cavalry  so  long  as  it  profession,  he  was  chosen  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
preserves  its  order  and  steadiness ;  but  once  the  duke  del  In&ntado,  Spanish  arobsflBador  in 
broken,  no  matter  by  what  cause,  it  is  a  prey  France,  and  accompanied  them  to  Paris,  where 
to  the  mounted  men  that  are  launched  against  he  remained  for  12   years.    He  became  ao- 
it    There  is  no  running  away  from  the  horses ;  quainted  with  the  botanist  Juasieu,  and  devotinuK 
even  on  difficult  ground,  good  horsemen  can  his  attention  to  the  studyofbotany,  he  officiate^ 
make  their  wav ;  and  an  energetio  pursuit  of  after  his  return  to  Madrid,  from  1801  to  the 
a  beaten  army  by  cavalry  is  always  the  best  and  time  of  his  death,  as  keeper  of  the  royal  gardens, 
the  only  way  to  secure  the  full  fhxits  of  the  His  works  are  numerous;  among  them  are'*  Ele- 
victory.    Thus,  whatever  supremacy  in  battles  mentary  Principles  of  Botany ;"  a  "Botanical  Dis- 
may have  been  gained  by  inuntry,  cavalrv  still  sertation  on  the  Sida,  and  oiher  Plants  having  an 
remains  an  indispensable  arm,  and  will  always  affinity  with  it,''  2  vols.  4to.  with  plates;  and  a 
remain  so:  and  now,  as  heretofore,  no  army  **  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia,"  2  vols, 
can  enter  the  lists  with  a  fair  chance  of  success  8vo. 

unless  it  has  a  oavahy  that  can  both  ride  and  C AYATINA,  in  music,  a  short  air  without  a 

fight.  repeat^  often  inserted  in  recitative  for  the  pur- 

CA YAK,  the  southernmost  county  of  the  pose  of  affording  an  effective  relief, 

provinoe  of  Ulster,  Ireland;  area,  747  sq.  m.;  GAVE,  Edwabd^  an  English   printer  and 

pop.  in  1861,  174,071.    The  soil  is  wet  and  bookseller,  born  at  Kewton,  Warwickshire,  Feb. 

marshy,  but  with  drainage  it  is  rendered  pro-  29,  1691,  died  Jan.  10,  1764.    He  is  chiefiv 

dactive.    The  mountainous  districts^  which  in-  known  as  the  founder  of  the  ^*  Gentleman's 

olnde  a  considerable  part  of  the  county,  are  Magaaine,'*  and  as  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson, 

barren*    Goal,  iron,  lead,  and  copper  have  been  who  attended  his  death-bed,  and  wrote  his  life, 

discovered;  marl, fnller*searth,potter^sand brick  The  shop  in  which  he  did  business  still  stands 

dajB  are  always  plentiful    llie  linen  trade  is  at  St.  John's  gate,  Gerkenwdl,  London. — War 

carried  on  in  Oavan,  but  not  at  present  to  any  uav,  an  English  scholar  and  divine,  bom  at  Pick- 

grea.t   extent     Cavan   was  anciently   called  well,  Leicestershire,  Dec.  80, 1637,  died  at  Wind- 

Breifiie  (Brenny)yBXid  was  part  of  the  territory  of  sor  in  Ang.  1718.   He  was  educated  for  the  minis- 

O^Roorke,  the  Irish  ohief^  the  seduction  of  try  at  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  held  several 

vrhoae  wife  by  Dermot  MacMurrough  was  the  cures.  He  was  chaplain  to  Oharles  H.,  who  made 

luunediate  cause  of  the  English  invasion.    It  him  canon  of  Windsor.  Having  selected  as  his  res- 

iras  first  made  shire-ground  toward  the  close  of  idence  the  quiet  vicarage  of  Isleworth,  Middlesex, 

tbe  1 6th  century.  The  county  was  divided  into  he  devoted  his  life  to  researches  into  the  history 

i>aroniesamong  the  native  possessors,  6  baronies  of  the  church.    He  produced  a  great  number  of 

falling  to  the  lot  of  the  O'Beilly  &mily.    The  works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  his 

:>  'Reillys  havmg  forfeited  their  possessions  by  *^  lives  of  the  Fathers  "  (£edena$tici)^ "  Lives  of 

•ebellion  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the  ApcMtles,"  and  '*  Primitive  Clmstianity.'* 

Jsrvan  reverted  to  the  British  crown.    It  is  now  His  style  is  concise,  simple,  and  easy,  and  his 

Livided  into  8  baronieS|  and  returns  2  members  sentiments  so  liberal  that  he  has  been  accused 

o  the  British  parliament. — ^The  county  town,  ofSocinianinn.  A  monument  in  Islington  church 

Jso  called  Cavan,  is  on  the  Dublin  and  Gal-  marks  his  burial  place, 

iray  railway,  86f  m.  from  the  former  city.  CAVE,  or  Cavxbv,  a  hoUow  place  under 

*op.  in  1861,  8,264,  beside  several  thousand  in  ground,  generally  with  an  opening  on  the  sur- 

he  poor  houses  and  other  public  establishments,  noe,  or  in  the  face  of  a  rock  or  hilL    The  for^ 

*et^  and  quarter  sessions^  annual  fairs,  and  a  mer  term  is  sometimea  applied  to  an  artificial 
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excayadoxL     These   SQbterranean   ehamber^  and  mart  frequent  foim  of  oiTcna,  fe  thit  fa 

of  yarioos  form  and  BLeei  found  in  nearly  wludh  there  is  a  eoooenionof  apertmcDtiof 

all  parts  of  tiie  world,  of  fimtastio  arohiteo*  similar  appearanoe  oonnected  with  each  otber. 

tore,  dark  and  gloomy  in  i^pearanoe,  and  Tbeoayernsof  AgtelekinHnngaij^aadAdib* 

often  of  unknown  extent,  are  well  oalcolated  berg  in  Oamiola,  are  among  tiie  moit  nsaiU- 

to    awaken    the    cnriosity   and   excite   the  ble  in  Europe.    The  latter  prooenti  a  nig. 

imagination*    The  priests  of  antiquity,  for  the  nifioent  and  imposing  appearance,  anuDcoV 

purpose  of  produciag  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  ed  with  vast  numbers  of  pillarB  of  abost 

the  ignorant  populace,  localised  in  cayerns  thehr  transparent  whiteness,  and  ghttering  itaUstittt 

fidse  diyioides.    The  orinnal  Delphian  oracles,  hanging  from  its  roof.    The  proteot,  a  itnfi^ 

reyerenced  by  the  Orecucs,  and  resorted  to  by  species  of  reptQcL  in  shape  between  a  Hard  ud 

the  monarchsofthe  ancient  world,  were  deliyer-  an  eel,  is  found  here,  which  Utss  indiMruii> 

ed  by  a  priestess  seated  at  the  mouth  of  a  caye,  nately  in  air  or  water,  on  the  rook  or  la  modf  ud 

who  pretended  to  be  inspired  with  a  knowledge  to  which  tibe  presence  of  light  is  eotinlj  vast 

of  ftiture  eyents.    The  primitiye  inhabitants  of  oessary.  Hnmboldt  giyes  an  intersstlDg  aoeoiDt 

northern  Europe  selected  cayes  as  appropriate  of  the  caye  of  Guacharoin  Yeneeaela,  namedfiff 

places  for  their  barbarous  rites.    Among  these  a  species  of  nocturnal  birds  which  nub  it 

Is  Thor's  caye,  in  the  limestone  district  of  Der-  their  abode,  among  the  most  inacoeanbieph 

byshire,  as  Darwin  describes  it:  cipices  of  the  mountains,  the  entraDoe  beu; 

The  blood-smeared  muiioa  of  glgaatto  Thor.  through  a  deep  rayine.    Following  the  coom 

Greater  use  has  been  made  of  cayems  in  India  of  the  subterranean  stream,  he  found  thelMoh, 

than  elsewhere  for  religious  purposes,  and  at  Ele«  to  his  surprise^  adorned  for  the  distanoe  of  wok 

phauta,8a]sette,  and  EUonkbeautifhl  temples  arc  yards  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  treeim 

constructed,  as  is  supposed,  from  natund  open*  plants.    The  clamor  of  the  birds,  which  eoa- 

ings  in  the  rocks.    At  an  early  period,  before  gregate  here  in  yast  numbers,  made  the  dot 

the  art  of  building  was  practised,  the  inhabi-  ^d  gloomy  recesses  of  the  cayefri^tfulTnl 

tants  of  the  earth  probably  dwelt  in  cayes,  and  their  hoarse  discordant  notes,  which  eo  tppiU 

they  are  used  as  habitations,  dnringthe  winter,  the  Indian  guides,  that  they  refused  to  proceed. 

at  this  day  in  some  countries.    The  andent  and  Humboldt  was  thus  compelled  to  ntnoe 

dty  of  Petra  consiBts  of  artifldal  cayes  cut  in  his  steps.    A  singular  atmospheric  phenomeMi 

the  sandstone  rock,  which  might  haye  seryed  as  in  connection  with  eome  cayes  hai  been  ob> 

dwellings.    We  read  in  Genesis  xix.  that  Lot  seryed,  and  has  attracted  the  attention  of «» 

**  dwelt  in  a  caye,  he  and  his  two  daughters."  tifiomen.    A  blast  of  cold  air  poors  tbn^ 

The  practice  of  burying  the  dead  in  cayes  seems  the  opening,  so  strong  in  several  inataaw  a 

to  haye  been  the  origin  of  catacombs.  Kearly  all  to  extmguiah  a  candle.    When  the  tempcntm 

the  great  cayes  of  the  world  are  in  limestone  without  is  higher  than  that  within  thecan,tb( 

rocks,  of  comparatiyely  recent  date.  In  the  pri-  current  of  air  sets  out,  and  when  the  WTCTBes 

mary  formations,  these  rocks  being  of  limited  the  case  the  current  is  reyersed.    But  if  w 

extent,  the  cayes,  though  numerous,  are  small  prevailing  current  is  outward,  it  is  prohaUj  o»- 

They  are  produced  by  the  action  of  t^e  water,  mg  to  air  carried  into  the  cave  by  lalliDgwitfri 

which,  running  in  little  streams  through  the  and  set  fi-ee  as  this  dashes  over  the  rods  ioitt 

strata,  and  carrying  with  it  carbonic  acid  gas  course.  On  this  principle  the  blowing  ma^ 

(by  wnich  limestone  is  rendered  soluble),  par-  called  the  venHuUeur  da  HaH»  is  oonatrm 

tides  of  the  rock  are  taken  up  and  removed,  for  furnishing  supplies  of  air  for  mechani^iw" 

Thus  the  rock  is  hollowed  out  more  rapidly  than  poses.    (See  Blowiko  MAomms^  ,^^2 

others  of  a  softer  nature  are  excavated  by  any  MuroWson,  making  some  geolpgioal  "*■'*? 

mechanical  action ;  and  the  work  goes  silently  in  Russia,  met  with  a  freezing  cave  noar  jwi, 

and  steadily  on  through  long  geological  periods,  which  is  destitute  of  ice  in  the  winter,  botiip 

until  subterranean  passages  of  wonderfbl  beauty  tially  filled  with  it  during  the  summer.  Ci^* 

and  extent  are  formed.    In  Sweden  and  Nor-  erns  in  various  parts  of  the  world  yieia  vcn 

way  the  granite  presents  caves  of  extraordinary  which  is  found  incrusted  upon  their  writ  } 

size;  that  of  Marienstadt,  which  has  been  only  is  detached  with  picks,   and  is  abandaota 

psjrtially  explored,  is  most  prominent    In  the  Kentucky;    this    state    furnished   ^^^ 

neighborhood  of  Quito  caverns  are  found  in  caves  a  large  portion  of  the  nitre  oonainiM* 

modem  porphyry,  and  in  the  Isle  of  France  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  war  vm 

lava.    In  the  lava  of  Iceland  is  one  of  enormous  England.  The  interiors  of  many  Enropesoetv* 

extent,  that  of  Gurtshellir,  40  feet  in  height,  60  present  another  feature  of  interest  sad  0- 

in  breadth,  and  nearly  a  mile  in  length.    Hum-  portance,  viz.,  the  bones  of  *'^*'^5I!f2M. 

boldt  has  ftoiished  a  great  amount  of  informa-  animals,  on  which  account  they  have  MOi  h^^ 

tion  respecting  the  cavities  in  the  earth's  sur-  times  ouled  bone  caverns,  ^•^''^^^^^f^ 

face,  their  differences  in  form  and  origin.    He  ining  a  cave  discovered  in  1881,  st  1"J»TJ 

divides  them  into  8  distinct  dasses.    The  1st  in  Yorkshire,  found  an  immense  qPMg«v? 

appear  in  the  form  of  cracks  or  fissures,  hiiving  bones,  some  of  them  in  a^ood  state  of  pw*'^ 

omy  one  opening,  and  penetrating  fiur  into  the  tion.   The  animals  to  which  they  ^^'JfTj^ 

mountain.    The  2d  are  distinguished  from  these  the  bear,  fager,  lion,  hippopotamus  ^^^^ 

by reachingthe  dayUghtatboth  ends.    The  8d,  others;  those  of  tiie  hyena  were  wm  ussa- 
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ant;  all  were  of  extinct  species.     It  is  sa^  proceedings,  in  order  to  allow  an  Interested 

posed  that  the  Kirkdale  cave  was  for  manj  party  an  oi^rtonity  to  contest  the  application 

yean  a  den  inhabited  by  hyenas,  some  great  about  to  be  made. 

inundation  at  last  destroyuig  the  whole  race.  OAYEDOKE,  Jacopo,  an  Italian  oainter, 

Homan  bones  have  sometimes  been  found  in  bom  in  Saasuolo,  in  the  duchy  of  Moaena,  in 

these  reoeptadee,  but  this  may  be  expUdned  by  1677,  died  i|i  Bologna  in  1660.    He  was  a  pupil 

the  common  practice  of  mankind  in  all  ages  to  of  Ajinibale  OarraccL    His  best  works  are  uie 

bury  their  dead  in  such  repositories,  and  by  '^  St  Alo,"  in  the  church  of  the  Mendicant!  at 

the  fJEtet  that  very  many  of  these  caverns,  as  Bologna,  the  ''  Adoration  of  the  MagL'^  the 

has  been  stated  above,  have  been  occupied  as  ^'Fonr  Doctors,'*  and  the  '^  Last  Supper."    Out 

dwellings  by  ancient  and  barbarous  nations. —  of  Italy  he  is  fiequently  mistaken  for  Anmy^lg 

The  largest  known  cave  in  the  world  is  the  Oarraoci. 

Mammoth  cave  in  Kentucky.  It  is  situated  in  CAVENDISH,  Hcnbt,  an  English  philoso- 
Edmondson  oo.,  near  Green  river,  180  m.  S.S.  pher,  bom  at  Nice,  Oct.  10,  17dl  (during  a 
W.  of  Loington,  on  the  road  to  Nashville.  Ao-  visit  of  his  mother,  Lady  Charles  Cavendiui)| 
cording  to  the  statements  of  explorers,  it  has  diedinLondon,Feb.24^1810.  He  was  a  gentle 
been  penetrated  to  the  distance  of  10  m.,  but  man  of  great  wealth,  and  a  man  of  high  attain* 
these  are  probably  exaggerated,  as  the  wind-  ments  in  chemistry  and  in  general  physics.  He 
ings  of  the  cave  are  so  tortuous,  and  the  pro-  was  the  discoverer  of  the  composition  of  water 
gresB  of  traveUers  so  much  obstructed,  and  ne-  and  of  nitric  add,  and  proved  that  the  electric 
cesaarily  very  slow,  that  they  may  be  easily  de-  spark  will  generate  nitric  add  from  oommon 
ceived  in  this  respect  Stalactites  of  gigantie  air.  He  measured  the  density  of  the  earth  by 
size  and  fantastic  form  are  seen  here,  though  direct  comparison  with  balls  of  lead,  and  im* 
none  so  brilliant  and  beautiful  as  adorn  the  in-  proved  the  modes  of  dividing  astronomical  in- 
teriors of  many  other  caves.  Nitre  abounds,  atruments.  His  highest  glory  consists  in  his 
A  river  navigable  by  boats  affords  a  novd  being  the  first  chemical  experimenter  and  dia- 
means  for  eroloring  these  subterranean  re-  coverer  in  man^  important  branches  of  that 
ceaeee.  Few  forms  of  life  are  found  within  science.  His  writings  may  be  all  found  in  the 
this  cave.  Bats  and  rats  are  abundant,  and  ^*PhiloflophicalTransactions"for  1766, '67, '71, 
there  are  several  spedes  of  insects.  Two  varie-  '78.  '76,  '77,  '88^  '84:,  '85,  '86,  '88,  '90,  '93,  '98, 
ties  of  Setk  onlv  have  been  observed :  one  of  these  ana  1809.  Distinguished  in  sdence  for  the  ac- 
ts the  eydess  fish ;  the  other,  though  with  eyes,  is  curacy  of  his  experiments,  the  lai]geness  of  his 
mtirely  blind.  After  the  Mammoth  cave,  that  views,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  discoveries,  he 
most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  United  States,  is  was  no  less  distingui^ed  in  private  life  for  the 
heir's  cave,  named  for  its  ^Uscoverer.  It  is  situ-  excellence  of  his  character,  toe  regularity  and 
lied  in  the  ca  of  Augusta,  near  Fort  Bepublio,  simplicity  of  his  habits,  and  hia  liberality  to- 
17  m.  N.  E.  of  Staunton,  Ya.  Though  inferior  in  wanl  other  men  of  science. 
nze  to  the  Mammoth  cave,  bdng  but  9,600  feet  CAVENDISH,  or  Oandisb,  ThoicaSi  an  Eng- 
a  length,  its  rare  beauty  haai  given  to  it  an  almost  lish  navigator  of  the  16th  century.  He  was 
^ual  celebrity.  Its  spadouaapartmentSL  extend-  the  son  of  a  gentieman  of  good  estate^  residing 
ng  to  tiie  distance  of  i  m.,  adorned  with  their  at  Trimley  St.  Martin  in  Suffolk,  inherited  his 
irilliant  stalactites,  are  said  to  equal  the  enchant-  father's  property,  but  becoming  light  in  purse 
id  palaces  described  in  eastern  story.  A  cave  by  livhig  at  courts  he  enga^  in  a  predatory 
laa  recentiy  been  discovered  in  Marion  co.,  excursion  against  the  fibanish  American  colo- 
tfo.,  which  promises  to  rival  all  others  in  nies,  fitting  out  8  vessels  respectively  of  120, 
ixtent  and  beauty.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  60,  and  40  tons.  This  expedition  stwted  July 
he  Big  Saltpetre  cave.  Large  chambers  and  21, 1686,  and  entered  the  straits  of  Magellan 
ong  giOleries  succeed  each  other;  their  height  Jan.  6, 1687.  They  were  88  dajrs  in  clearing 
raryingfroml00to80feet.  The  dropping  water  the  straits,  flpending  some  time  in  examining 
xas  formed  the  most  beantiftd  stalactites,  and  the  the  coast  On  the  Padfio  ocean  shore  they 
filing  is  decorated  with  groups  of  spar  in  a  burnt  Payta,  Acapuko,  and  other  towns,  and 
rariety  of  figures.  A  number  of  caves  have  finally  captured  the  Spanish  gaUeon,  the  St. 
)een  descril^  in  New  York.  The  most  in-  Anna,  a  vessd  of  700  tons,  loaded  with  a 
ereeting  of  these  is  Ball's  cave  at  Schoharie,  valuable  cargo,  and  122,000  ^mnish  doUanu 
t  has  been  explored  about  I  of  a  mile.  Sta-  Satisfied  with  this  golden  snocess.  Cavendish 
actites  and  stalagmites  have  oeen  fbund  in  it  of  started  from  California,  crossed  the  Padfic  to 
he  purest  white.  It  contains  2  lakes,  the  smv  the  Ladrone  islands,  through  the  Indian  archi- 
ace  of  the  one  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pelaoo  and  straits  of  Java,  around  the  c^>e  of 
ither.  Good  Hope,  reaching  Ei^^d  Sept.  9,  1588, 
OAYEAT  (Lat  eaver^to  bewareX  a  formal  In  Aur.  1601  he  started  again,  but  he  experi* 
kotice  (Mr  caution  given  by  a  puty  in  interest  enced  bad  weather  and  sickness,  his  crew  grew 
o  a  court,  Ju^^  or  public  officer  against  the  mutinous^  and  he  died  either  on  the  coast  cf 
lerformance  of  certain  acts,  such  as  permitting  South  America,  or  on  his  way  home,  in  1698. 
.  will  to  be  proved,  granting  letters  of  ad-  CAVERT.orCAirnEBT(anc.(7(Aa20rtii^,ariver 
ainistration,  or  patents  for  inventions,  or  for  of  southern  India,  rises  in  the  British  district  of 
mdfl.    Its  olject  and  efltet  are  to  stay  the  Oooig^amang  the  Coorg  hilla,  near  the  coast  of 
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Malabar,  4,000  feet  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  sea,  in  packed  in  kegs  for  sale.    An  infBrior  tind  k 
lat  IS''  25'  N.,  long.  T5°  84'  K    It  flows  in  a    made  into  small  thin  cakes.    It  b  nneh  md 

oircnitoos  course  S.  E.,  dividing  in  the  vicinity  during  seasons  of  fast  in  Italy  and  BinM|bciB{ 

of  Trichinopoly  into  several  branches  (tbe  prin-  eaten  on  bread  with  oil  and  vinegar, 

cipal  of  which  is  the  Ooleroon  river,  92  m.  OAyiT£,  aprovmoeof  tlieisbodofLiuoB, 

long),  which  descend  in  separate  falls  of  200  and  one  of  tiie  85  which  constttnte  the  Spui^ 

aifd  800  feety  and  enter  the  sea  by  nnraerons  Philippines.     It  is  bounded  K.  bj  Tondo,(tf 

mouUis  in  the  province  of  Tai^ore.     At  Sisa-  which  Manila  is  the  capitaLE.  by  Lagnu  de 

sammudram  one  branch  of  it  is  crossed  by  Bay,  6.  by  Batangas,  and  w.  by  tibe  bij  d 

a  bridge  1,000  feet  in  length  and  28  feet  in  Manila.    Area  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  185,000.  Dm 

height,  which  was  erected  in  1820.    The  prin-  province  has  a  fertile  boH,  wmoh  i  inSL  im- 

cip£d  tributaries  of  the  Oavery  are  the  Henna^  gated  by  the  numerous  streams  wbidi  Hot 

vutty,  the  Lechman-Teert,  &e  Cubbany^  the  from  the  slopes  of  tiie  southern  Oar^Dcn^ 

Shimska,  the  Arkavati,theBhowani,  theNoyel,  which  eictend  throng  the  western  poctka. 

tbe  Ambrawutty,  and  many  other  less  important  Its  chief  products  are  rice,  coffee,  pepper,  ooooi, 

rivers.    In  connection  with  the  branches  of  the  and  hemp,  which  are  lai^y  ezpoited.  Ahi^ 

Oavery,  extensive   systems  of   irrigation,  by  degree  of  civilization  exuts  among  the  misd 

means  of  canals  and  embankments,  have  been  races  which  have  come  fh>m  all  parts  of  Ur 

recently  constructed,  the  effects  of  which  have  zon  and  the  Philippines  to  people  this  pronM. 

been  to  render  Tanjore  one  of  the  most  fertile  In  the  district  of  Marigondo,  near  the  &  V. 

provinces  of  the  presidency  of  Madras.     The  extremity  of  the  province,  there  is  a  natm 

Whole  course  of  the  Oavery  is  about  470  m.,  Ohristian  settlement,  estabUshed  by  nalirei  d 

and  it  is  navigable  only  for  small  boats.    The  the  Moluccas,  who  accompanied  the  Fortogw 

craft  in  use  are  circular  baskets,  from  9  to  14  Jesuit  missionaries  that  were  expelled  tan 

feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  buffalo  leather.  Amboyna  and  Temate  in  1658.    There  iR 

In  these  produce  is  brought  down  the  river,  about  7,000  Ohineee  meetizos,  who  are  t^ 

but  as  the  violence  of  the  stream  makes  upward  only  pagans  in  the  provinoe. — The  nev  ton 

navigation  impossible,  they  are  taken  to  pieces  of  tiiis  name  contains  the  great  naval  aneeiltf 

and  the  leather  taken  back  on  the  heads  of  the  Manila^  which  has  been  tendered  b^  ki^S» 

crew.  tions  a  place  of  great  strenffth.    It  is  about  11 

0 A VERTPAT7K,  or  Oauvxrypaitx,  a  town  m.  distant  from  the  dly  of  Manik,  with  wluek 

of  British  India,  in  the  presidencv  of  Madras,  it  is  connected  bv  an  excellent  miUtiij  n)id. 

district  of  N.  Arcot,  on  the  road  from  Madras  A  low  tongue  of  land  mnning  fer  aboot  6  n. 

to  Arcot,  lat  12''  64'  N.,  long.  79**  88'  K    A  into  the  bay  of  Manila,  aheltera  the  heiborcf 

victory  was  gained  here  by  the  British  over  the  Oavit6  from  every  wind  except  the  K.  K.  Hm 

Erench  and  their  allies  in  1754.    The  town  is  a  anchorage  is  good  and  secure  at  aH  iwho 

poor  and  meanly  built  place,  but  contains  a  tank  except  during  the  changes  cHf  the  maasam 

8  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad,  which  is  perhaps  the  when  the  destructive  typhoon  takes  plaoe^  ^ 

finest  work  constructed  for  irrigation  through-  1881,  during  one  of  these  terrific  wind  stomfli 

out  southern  India.  a  Spanish  sloop  of  war  of  600  tons  bordeo  w 

OAVI,  a  picturesque  Italian  town,  on  the  driven  from  its  anchorage,  and  castnpoat^ 

slopes  of  the  Monte  di  Mentorella,  in  the  Pon-  ramparts  of  the  town.    The  popnlatio&of  tk 

tifical  States,  8  m.  from  Palestrina;  pop.  about  town,  outside  of  the   government  eetib&b- 

2,000.    It  was  built  by  the  Oolonnas,  who  held  ments,  does  not  exceed  2,000  persons.  H^eii 

It  as  early  as  the  11th  century,  and  is  momora-  town,  or  Oavit6  el  Vi^o,  is  situated  4  m.  S.  <^ 

ble  for  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  here  in  1557  the  arsenal,  and  oontaina  10,000  inhabiUBa 

between  the  duke  of  Alva  and  the  OaraffeschL  0 AVOLINI,  Fujffo,  in  Latin  Oiiruscs,  o 

On  the  ancient  road,  which  was  probably  the  Italian  naturalist,  profeeBor  of  zoology  in  ^ 

line  of  communication  between  Palestrina  and  university  of  Kaples,  bom  in  Naples  ia  1^ 

Anagni,  is  the  battle-field  on  which  0.  Aquilins  died  there  March  25, 1610.    He  was  ednw 

Tuscns  defeated  the  Hemici,  487  B.  0.  as  a  lawyer,  but  also  studied  physics  and  cboe- 

OAYIANA.  an  island  of  Brazil,  85  m.  long  istry,  and  devoted  himself  to  tbe  sto^f  of  i» 

and  20  m.  wide.    It  lies  in  the  K.  mouth  of  the  rine  polypi,  in  which  he  soon  became  £um«> 

Amazon,  under  the  equator ;  is  level,  fertile,  He  lost  his  property  by  the  F^'ench  inTSMS  a 

and  well  stocked  with  cattle.    The  small  town  1806,  but  was  recompensed  bv  being  eUe^d 

of  Roberdello  is  on  its  S.  E.  ride.  professor  of  natural  history  and  member  aioi 

OAV  lABE,  a  kind  of  food  prepared  from  the  academy  of  sdenoes.    Boon  afterward  he  w 

roes  of  large  fish,  especially  the  sturgeon*    It  of  fever,  caused  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat 

is  chiefiy  made  in  Hussia,  which  country  mo-  OAVOTJR,  Oawllo  bi,  count,  a  SazdiiuKi 

nopolizes  this  branch  of  commerce.     From  statesman,  bom  in  Turin,  Joly  14^  1809,  sod  pov 

Astrakhan  alone,  80,000  bbls.  have  been  ex-  (1858)    prerident   of  ihe   oonneil  a  vam 

ported  in  a  single  year.    The  process  of  manu-  ters,  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  fioeaee 

factnring  consists  in  thoroughly  cleaning  the  minister,  in  the  government  of  the  klqgdoia^ 

roe  from  its  membranes  and  rubbing  it  in  the  Sardinia.    His  &^er  was  ennobled  ^7^^ 

band  to  a  fine  pulp.    Salt  is  then  wellmixed  in.  king  Oharles  Albert  and  left  him  a  ooosd- 

and  the  liquor  pressed  out.   It  is  next  dried  and  erable  fortone,  aoqalred  by  trade.    Hew 
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became  known  in  pnbUo  Hfe  in  184T  as  one  of  ian  statesmen,  and  that  to  him  more  than  to 

the  fotmders  of  and  oontribators  to  II  JUtor*  any  other  individaal  are  Sardinia  and  Italy  in- 

gmeniOj  a  jonmal  of  liberal  politics.     Count  debted  for  the  sacoessfal  institution  of  parUa- 

OflTonr  superintended  the  politioo-economical  mentanr  government,  religious  liberty,  and  an 

department  of  this  paper,  and  «ive  it  a  strong  nnshackl^  press  on  iixe  south  idde  of  the  Alps, 

bias  in  fiivor  of  free  trade.    He  entered  the  In  Aug.  1858,  the  Sardinian  minister  had  an  m- 

Sardinian  chamber  of  deputies  in  1849,  and  terview  with  the  Prussian  premier  at  Baden, 

took  his  seat  among  the  members  of  the  moder*  which  was  supposed  to  augur  well  for  the  fn- 

ate  oppodtion.    On  the  death  of  Santa  Rosa,  ture  undenstanmng  between  the  two  countries, 

minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  these  and  in  August  he  attended  the  f5tes  at  Oher* 

portfolios  were  conferred  upon  Count  Oavour,  bourg. 

to  which  in  1851  was  added  the  department  of  OAVY,  a  mammal  of  the  order  rodeniia^ 
thefioances.    In  1862  he  succeeded  the  marquis  family  hy$trieida^  sub-family  eaoinia  (Water- 
d'Azeglio  as  president  of  the  council^  an  office  house),  and  genera  dolichotU  and  ea/na.    This 
which  he  has  filled  ever  since,  with  the  excep-  sub-family  is  exclusively  South  American ;  the 
>     tion  of  a  short  period  of  retirement  in  1855.  molar  teeth  are  }:|,  without  roots,  those  of  the 
He  obtained  a  European  reputation  by  the  upper  jaw  converging  and  nearly  meeting  in 
coarse  he  took  in  opposing  the  pope  and  the  front,  incisors  shor^  4  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and 
ultramontanes  at  home,  and  in  joining  France,  only  8  on  the  hind,  and  (what  is  exceptional  in 
Great  Britai^  and  Turkey  against  Rus^a.   The  rodents)  without  clavicles ;  they  do  not  use  the 
manifesto  of  Sardinia  on  this  occasion  was  fore  feet  to  convey  food  to  the  month.    The 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  Count  Cavour  (Jan.  oavies  have  been  generally  associated  with  the 
10,  1855^.    In  conjunction  with  the  marquis  agoutis,  and  classed  under  the  section  tu^viipt- 
Villamanna,  he  represented  Sardinia  in  the  fotooflUiger,  erroneously  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
peace  conferences  held  at  Paris  in  the  spring  of  Waterhouse,  though  the  two  groups  approach 
1856.  During  the  sittings  of  this  conference,  he  each  other  in  many  respects,  as  in  havmg  the 
took  occasion  to  protest  against  the  continued  same  number  of  toes,  and  in  being  almost  or 
occupation  of  the  pontifical  states  by  foreign  entirely  destitute  of  a  tail.    In  some  members 
troops,  and  to  represent  the  necessity  of  inducing  of  tiie  Bub-£unily,  and  probably  in  all,  the 
theking  of  Naples  to  moderate  his  system  of  gov-  &uces,  or  entrance  to  the  throat,  form  a  fun- 
emment    Kotless  famous  did  he  become  from  nel-diaped  cavity,  opening  backward  into  the 
the  part  he  took  in  carrying  through  the  Sar-  pharynx  by  a  nnall  aperture  capable  of  admit- 
dinian  parliament  the  measure  for  suppressing  ting  only  very  finely  chewed  food;  by  the  ac- 
convents   and   monasteries,  and  secularizing  tion  of  &e  muscles  this  conical  cavity  is  made 
their  estates,  which  drew  down  upon  him,  and  to  pass  over  the  epiglottis,  preventing  the  en- 
all  who  participated  in  the  enactment  and  exe-  trance  of  the  food  into  tine  windpipe ;  the 
cation  of  this  statute,  the  mi^or  excommunica-  stomach  is  simdie,  but  the  csBCum  is  large  and 
tion  of  the  pope,  and  the  hostility  of  a  large  complicated.    The  molar  teeth  of  the  upper 
portion  dl  the   Sardinian  clergy   and  their  iaw  have  the  entering  fold  of  enamel  on  the 
snpporters  in  parliament.    Despite  the  warm  mner  side,  while  in  the  lower  it  is  on  the  outer 
opposition  of  many  powerful  interests  which  side;  the  palatic  portion  of  the  skuU  in  front 
his  reforming  tendencies  have  offended,  the  of  them  is  much  contracted,  and  between  them 
ministry  of  Count  Cavour  has  been  sustained  triangulaf,  the  posterior  emargination  bdns 
by  the  masses  of  tiie  people.    After  the  at-  very  deep,  and  exposing  the  anterior  sphenoid 
tempt  upon  the  life  of  the  emperor  of  the  bone;  in  the  lower  jaw  a  weD-marked  ridge 
French  (Jan.   14^  1858).  Count  Cavour  ao»  extends  along  the  outer  side  from  the  1st  mo* 
ceded  to  the  requests  of  the  French  minister  lar,  at  first  horizontally  backward,  but  after- 
of  foreign   affiiirs,  and  proposed  and  carried  wara  curving  upward  to  the  condvloid  portion^ 
throuffh    the   legislature  an  act  in  reference  distinguishinc^  them  from  all  oUier  n)dents; 
to  p^itical  refugees  and  conspirators  against  the  condyle  is  but  littie  elevated  above  the 
the  life  of  foreign  sovereigns,  which  was  de-  crowns  of  the  molars,  and  the  coronoid  process 
noanced  by  the  democratic  members  of  the  b  extremely  small,  in  tiiis  and  other  particulars 
Sardinian  chamber  of  deputies.    The  act  con-  resembling  the  tailless  hares  {lagmnyi^.    The 
ceded  a  q>ecial  jury  of  200,  to  be  designated  by  genus  dolichotU  O^esm.)  is  diaraotenzed  bv 
the  mayor  and  municipal  council  of  the  town  long  limbs;  ears  half  as  long  as  the  heao, 
in  wrhich  the  court  of  appeal  is  established,  for  pointed,  broad  at  the  base ;  tail  very  short, 
the  trial  of  conspirators  against  foreign  poten-  and  curved  upwwd;  metatarsus  clothed  with 
iates.     On  the  various  questions  which  have  hairs   anteriorly,  posteriorly   with   the  heel 
arisen  b^ween  the  contracting  parties  eon-  naked;  molars  small,  the  8  front  upper  and 
ceming  the  construction  of  the  European  treaty  the  8  posterior  lower  divided  by  folds  of  ena- 
of  peaoe  of  1858,  and  concerning  the  settiement  mel  into  2  equal  lobes,  the  last  upper  and  the 
of  the  Danubian  principalities,  the  ministry  of  front  lower   bdn^  8-lobed.     The  Ions  legs, 
Donnt  Cavour  have  supported  French  views,  and  large  ears,  and  distinct  tail  distinguish  this 
bare  tiniformly  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  from  the  ^nus  eama^  of  which  the  Guinea  pig 
!;fae  policy  of  Austria.    The  admirers  of  Count  is  a  well-known  example.    The  cavies  approach 
Z^avonr  cUiim  tiiat  he  is  the  first  of  living  Ital-  the  hares  in  tlieir  comparatively  short  mdsor 
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teeth,  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  palate  be-  brown,  below  to  yellowish  widte;  it  inhalNiB 

fore  alluded  to,  the  narrow  bodies  of  t^e  sphe*  Brazil.    Some  of  its  Tarietiea  ore  oi  a  ridi 

noid  bones,  and  the  small  brain  cavity ;  the  rufooa-brown  oolor.     Bf^'s  cftvy  (CI  4**^ 

skull,  however,  is  not  so  large  in  its  faokd  por-  Wa^^er)  inhabits  Bradl  from  Ko  Janciio  to 

tion,  and  is  more  depressed,  with  much  smaller  the  Amazon;  the  general  oolor  is  gn^,  with  a 

incbive  openings.    Uniting  ^e  2  groups  of  the  tinge  of  brown  on  the  baok ;  the  space  betwnn 

true  cavies  and  the  hares,  comes  the  typical  the  eye  and  ear,  a  patch,  behind  the  ear,  aod 

species  of  the  genus  <2oZu;A<>tt8,  the  Patagonian  the  lower  parts,  white;  the  incisora  jejkw; 

cavy  (2>.  patoMhonica^  Shaw).    This  animal  is  It  is  larger  than  the  Guinea  pig^  irith  shorter 

from  2i  to  8  feet  in  length,  about  18  inches  and  softer  fur.    The  BoHyian  oavy  (C  Beiiti- 

high  at  the  shoulders,  weighing  from  20  to  86  erms^  Waterh.)  inhabitB  the  elevated  regwos  of 

lbs.  when  full  grown.    It  inhabits  the  desert  Bolivia;  the  incisors  are  orange  yeHaw;  fee- 

and  gravelly  plains  of  Patagonia,  from  about  eral  color  of  the  fur  gray,  with  a  fiiint  y^&r 

48^^  S.  to  87i°  S.,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  tinge ;  throat,  abdomen,  and  feet  whztlriL    b 

extending  into  La  Plata  as  far  as  Mendoza,  88^°  rarely  exceeds  10  inches  in  length.     Some  flf 

8.    The  fur  is  dense  and  cri^,  gray  on  the  up-  the  lofty  plains  of  the  Andes  are  so  imdermiBid 

per  parts  of  the  head  and  body,  yellowish  by  the  burrows  of  these  animals,  that  every 

rusty  on  the  sides ;  chin,  throat,  and  abdomen  step  of  a  horse  is  attended  with  danger.    It  b 

white;  rump  black,  with  a  broad  white  band  very  shy.    The  southern  cavy  (C7.  aimMi^k 

immediately  above  the  tdl;  limbs  rusty  yel-  Is.  Geofil)  is  found  in  Patagonia  fixxn  tbe 

low,  but  CTayish  in  front.    It  lives  in  burrows,  straits  of  Magellan  to  the  89th  deg.  ^  fi.  Iil 

but  wanders  occasionally  to  great  distances  The  incisors  are  white ;  the  fnr  soft  and  of  t 

from  home  in  parties  of  2  or  8 ;  it  runs  much  light  grayish  color ;  the  eye  edged  ^th  wfabs. 

like  the  rabbit,  though  not  very  fast;  it  sel-  and  a  spot  of  this  oolor  behind  the  ear.    It^ 

dom  squats  like  the  hare,  is  very  shy,  and  feeds  about  9  inches  long,  and  is  very  tame;  it  Irrs 

by  day;  the  eyes  are  protected  from  the  sun  in  families,  digging  burrows  in  sandy  hOk  onr- 

by  well-doveloped  lashes ;  it  produces  2  young  grown  with  bushes ;  its  food  conasta  of  see^ 

at  a  birtli,  in  its  burrow ;  its  flesh  is  white,  but  and  green  herbage,  and  it  has  been  seen  to 

dry  and  tasteless.    It  has  been  generally  mis-  ascend  trees  to  feed  on  their  frnita.     It  may  bi 

taken  by  travellers  for  a  hare,  which  it  resem-  distinguished  from  all  others  of  the  groiqp  Ibr 

bles  in  its  legs,  ears,  and  tail ;  the  head  is  large,  the  shortness  of  the  head,  and  the  oompsrstivt 

terminating  in  a  blunt  muzzle  clothed  with  length  of  the  tarsL    Numerous  remains  d 

hairs ;  the  upper  lip  is  slightly  notched ;  the  fossil  cavies  have  been  fonnd  in  tlie  dSsriil 

mustaches    are   very  long  and  black.      The  strata  of  Braidl;   H.  Lnnd  baa  deseribed  4 

genus  c<wia  (Klein)  is  characterized  by  short  species  from  the  caverns  of  that  oonntiy. 
limbs  and  ears,  by  feet  naked  beneath,  by  mo-        GAWDOB,  or  Caldkb,  a  parish  of  Scodnne. 

lars  nearly  of  equal  size,  each  with  2  principal  mostly  in  the  county  of  Nairn,  'with  a  szu^ 

lobes.    The  genus  presents  2  modifications  of  section  in  Inverness,  pop.  1,200,  area  4  sq.  su 

the  molars :  in  one,  the  lobes  are  nearly  equal,  noted  for  the  remains  of  Oawdor  eastie,  astnac 

and  the  hinder  lobe  of  the  upper  series  has  no  feudal  fortress  of  the  16th  century,  in  wlikt 

distinct  indenting  fold  of  enamel ;  for  this  F.  tradition  asserts  that  King  Duncan  was  mv- 

Cuvier  has  instituted  the  genus  cerodon,  which  dered  by  Macbeth,  thane  of  Cawdor,  as  vmn^ 

Waterhouse  retains  as  a  sub-genu^ ;    in  the  ed  by  Shakespeare.    That  event,  howsTei;  took 

other  (containing  the  Guinea  pig),  the  hinder  place  in  the  11th  centnry.    Lord  Lovat  lay  kaf 

lobe  is  the  larger,  and  in  the  upper  series  concealed  in  this  castle  after  the  ^^^«n^*ifK  n- 

has  a  deep  indenting  fold  of  enamel  on  the  bellion. 

outer  side,  and  the  corresponding  half  of  OAWNPOKE,  Cawsfoor,  or  OATTSFosEr  a 
the  lower  molar  with  a  deep  fold  on  the  inner  district  of  British  India,  under  the  lieoL-fov. 
side.  The  following  species  belong  to  the  sub-  of  the  N.  W.  provinces,  bounded  N.  £.  by  (h» 
genus  cerodon ;  those  of  eavia  proper  will  be  Ganges,  which  separates  it  from  Onde,  and  S,  ^. 
described  under  Guinea  Piq.  The  rock  cavy  by  the  Jumna,  which  divides  it  from  Bandel- 
((7.  rupestrU^  Pr.  Max.)  inhabits  the  rocky  dis-  cund.  Area,  2,887  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  185S,  1,174,* 
tricts  of  the  interior  of  Brazil,  in  the  higher  656,  of  whom  over  l,0()iO,000  were  fiindooi. 
parts  of  the  river  courses.  The  nails  are  short.  The  duef  productions  are  cotton,  sogar,  wheat, 
obtuse,  and  projecting  fron;  large  fleshy  pads ;  barley,  maize,  pulse,  tobaooo,  oil-aeeda,  and  po- 
the  soft  fur  is  of  a  grayish  color,  with  a  rufous  tatoes.  Schools  are  numerous,  good  roads  trav* 
tint  on  the  back ;  lower  parts  white,  with  a  erse  the  whole  district,  and  the  great  East  In- 
pale  ochreons-yellow  tint  on  the  abdomen;  dian  railway  will  pass  through  it.  It  was  ceded 
fore  legs  whitish  with  a  rufous  tinge,  hind  legs  to  &e  East  India  company  in  1801  bj  the 
chestnut  red  behind.  The  length  is  about  14  nawaub  of  Oude. — OAWifPOBB,  the  pcindpil 
inches,  and  it  stands  higher  than  most  cavies.  town  of  tiie  district,  is  atoated  on  Uie  i^t 
Its  flesh  is  much  esteemed  <by  the  Indians.  The  bank  of  the  Ganges,  here  abont  one  mile  w^ 
rufous-brown  cavy  {C.  Jlanidena^  Brandt)  is  near  tiie  lundtion  with  the  Ganges  oansi,  Itf 
somewhat  larger  than  the  Guinea  pig,  but  its  m.  K.  of  Allahabad,  about  270  m.  below 
head,  ears,  and  fur  are  shorter ;  the  incisors  are  Delhi,  and  1,000  m.  from  Oalcotta  by  river. 
yellow ;  the  color  above  inclines  to  a  yellowish  It  covers  an  area  of  600  acreSi  and  has  a  pop- 
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iiktioaof.l08»796,  of  whom  49,075  lire  dis-  OAWOOR,  or  0AWI}B,aMakytawIianddi9- 
tribQt6d  among  the  oantonmento.    It  is  poorl  j  triot  on  the  6.  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Snmatrs. 
built,  and  baa  hot  one  mosqne  of  any  pretenaion  The  town  or  village,  situated  at  the  month  of  an 
to  el^ganoc^  hot  ainoe  its  selection  as  a  station  inconsiderable  stream,  in  lat  5°  5'  N.,  i3  a  place 
for  troops  in  1777  it  has  acqoired  great  com-  of  no  note ;  it  is  composed  of  a  few  bamboo  con- 
merdal  as  well  as  military  importance.     It  stmcted  dwellinga,  and  has  about  1,600  inhale 
maQofactares   saddlery,   harness,  gloves,  and  itants.    The  district  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
Jewebrj;  its  shops  are  well  supplied,  its  wharves  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive  forests  of  gutta 
are  crowded  with  vessels,  ana  its  streets  we-  percha  and  gutta  taban  trees,  and  for  the  abun- 
eent  a  bosUing  and  animated  appearance.    The  dance  of  tigers  which  infest  these  forests.    Mr. 
raoe-coorse,  the  fashionable  dnve  and  prome-  En^el,  a  Dutch  agent,  for  many  years  stationed 
oade,  and  the  best  bnildinga,  among  which  .  at  difi^nt  points  ou  the  coast  of  the  Bencoolen 
are  an  elegant   theatre,  hiuidsome  assembly  residency,  in  which  this  district  is  included,  re- 
rooms,  and  dnb  rooms,  are  all  within  the  can-  ported  in  1868  that  he  traversed,  in  company 
tonmentfl,  which  stretch  for  5  or  6  miles  np  with  an  armed  body  of  Malays,  different  pox^ 
the  river,  and  are  about -jt  mile  wide.    Here  are  tions  of  this   disbrict,   passing  through  one 
the  barracks  and  many  hundred  bungalows^  stretch  of  forest  11  miles  in  length,  composed 
the  latter  built  on  the  high  banks  of  the  wholly  of  the  2  gum  trees  mentioned.    He  was 
Grangest  embosomed  in  fragrant  groves  and  gar*  of  opinion  that  gutta  percha  could  be  extracted 
dens,  Borronnded  with  every  variety  of  eastern  and  prepared  for  shipment  at  Oawoor  at  a  cost 
fruit,  and  often  luxuiiously  fhmuhed.     The  of  12  Dutch  doits  per  pound,  or  2i  cents  U.  8. 
lines  have  accommodations  tor  about  7,000  currency.    At  the  same  time  he  records  many 
troops.    The  civilians,  whose  offices  are  in  the  desperate  encounters  with  tigers;  the  encamp* 
native  town,  usually  reside  in  the  suburb&  ment  of  the  party  was  frequency  attacked ;  the 
— ^While  the  flames  of  rebellion  were  raging  fires  by  which  it  was  surrounded  were  over- 
throughout  Bengal  in  1867.  the  military  foioe  lei^ped  by  the  terrible  beasts,  who  sprang  upon 
at  Oawnpore,  commanded  oy  QesL  Bir  Hugh  tents  or  the  roo&  of  huts;  and  though  many 
Wheeler,  consisted  of  8,800  men,  of  whom  about  were  shot  and  speared,  several  also  carried  off 
200  were  Europeans.    In  June,  symptoms  of  a  human  prey.    The  town,  of  Oawoor  is  often- 
revolt  induced  Gen.  Wheeler  to  throw  np  an  times  thrown  into  a  state  of  general  alarm  by  a 
intrenchment  on  the  parade  ground,  endoshig  descent  of  tigers  into  its  streets,  even  in  day- 
2  barrack  hospitals  and  a  few  other  bnildingSL  light    The  superstitious  notions  (^  the  Malays 
into  which  he  withdrew  with  6  or  6  guns  and  prevent  them  from  attempting  any  destruction 
about  900  Europeans,  of  whom  f  were  women,  of  timers,  other  than  whia  may  be  effected  in 
children,  and  other  non-combatants.    On  the  reosting  an  immediate  attack ;  and  unless  a  civ- 


5th  the  expected  rising  took  place.    The  na-    ilized  government  devises  some  efficient  plan 

iang 
horses,  armsi  and  ammunitibn,  and  setting  fire    rocious  beasts,  the  many  rich  products  of  the 


tive  regiments  marched  o£^  taking  with  them    for  the  extermination  of  these  powerful  and  fe- 


te the  bungalows  on  their  way.    They  plaoed  6.  W.  coast  of  Sumatra  must  oontmne  to  lie 

thennflelves  nnder  the  leadership  of  the  rajah  of  waste  in  its  forests.    Pepper  and  coffee  have 

Bittoor,  commonly  known  as  the  Nena  Sahib,  been  advantageoualy  cultivated  in  portions  of 

seized  85  boat  loads  of  shot  and  shell  on  the  tlds  district. 

caoaL  and  the  next  day  impeared  before  the  in-  OAXAMAROA,  or  Oajahaboa,  one  of  the  65 

trenchment.    The  siege  tasted  until  the  27th,  provinces  into  which  the  11  departments  of  Pern 

when  the  Europeans,  now  reduced  to  leas  than  are  subdivided,  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Mara- 

hiilf  their  origmal  number,  suffering  from  pea-  fion,  or  Amazon;  pop.  of  the  province  about 

^ence  and  famine,  tiieir  ammunition  exhausted,  50,000,  and  of  Oaxamarca,  its  capital,  7,000.  The 

ind  their  weak  ramparts  half  demolished,  sur-  city  stands  on  the  £.  declivity  of  the  W.  Andes  in 

rendered  on  promise  of  a  safe  passage  to  Alia-  a  rich  silver  mining  district,  76  m.  from  Tru- 

labad.     Bat  no  sooner  had  tiiey  embarked  on  xillo.    It  contains  several  handsome  churches. 

he  Ganges  than  they  were  fired  upon  firom  a  and  flourishing  manufeu^tories  of  woollens  ana 

aaaked  battery.   Many  were  killed  ia  the  boats;  cutlery.     The  inhabitants  are  considered  the 

or  4  made  their  escape,  and  the  rest  were  best  workmen  in  sUver  and  iron  in  Peru.    An 

aptored  and  brought  to  land.    The  men  were  extendve  trade  between  the  inland  provinces 

ben  nut  to  death;  the  women  and  children  and  lAmbeyeqne  and  Tnudllo  is  carried  on 

rere  kept  alive  until  July  15,  when  the  Nena,  through  this  town*    Woollen  fiibrics  form  the 

earing    of  Gen.  Havelock*s   rapid   advance  chief  exports,  and  European    manufacturei^ 

>ward  Oawnpore,  cansed  them  to  be  massa*  sugar,  brandy,  wineu  iron,  steel,  and  other  arti- 

-ed,  and  had  their  bodies  thrown  into  a  weU.  des  are  imported  m  return.    In  the  vicinity 

Iter  defeating,  in  8  obstinate  battles,  a  strong  are  the  batiu  of  the  Incas,  and  a  volcanic  lake, 

Ui ve  force  sent  out  to  oppose  his  march,  Have-  into  which,  according  to  tradition,  were  oast  the 

ck  entered  the  dty  July  16,  while  the  Nena  throne  ana  r^p^alia  df  the  Peruvian  monarchs, 

treated  to  Bittoor.    In  November  a  menu-  the  last  of  whom,  Atahuallp%  perished  here  by 

ent    to  Uie  memory  of  the  victims  of  the  the  hands  of  Pixarro. 

Lwnpore   massacre  was  erected  on  the  spot  OAXATAMBO,  or  Oajatam^,  a  town  of 

'  A  detabliment  of  the  82d  (British)  regiment.  Pern,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
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Dame;  pop.  of  towiif  6,000:  of  the  provinoe,  IHbdin's  afiooimtof  Oaxton's  woib.   H«U 

aboat  25,000.    It  is  sitaated  on  the  W.  slope  at  first  two  kinds  of  the  sort  csUed  lecMtizy; 

of  the  Andes,  at  the  head  waters  of  a  stream  afterward  he  used  three  founts  of  grett  primer, 

flowing  into  the  Pacific.    In  its  vicinity  are  sil*  a  mde  one  employed  in  147^  and  two  impronl 

yer  mmes.    The  dimate,  although  extremely  sets  later ;  one  foont  of  donhk  pia^  which 

oold,  is  not  onfavorable  to  the  production  of  first  appears  employed  in  U90;  and  one «( 

grain  and  cattle.    There  are  mannfactories  of  long  primer.    All  his  works  were  printed  ■ 

doth,  and  an  active  export  trade  in  cochineal  blad:  letter.    Borne  entries  in  tiie  ]>aruh  »- 

and  in  fine  wool.  tx)nnts  of  St.  Maigaret^  Westmiuter,  in  tic 

OAXIAS,  or  Oachias,  formerly  eaUed  Al-  year  1401  or  1498,  are  the  only  infonoatiaDwi 

deas  Altas,  an  important  oommercial  town  on  have  of  the  date  of  his  death:  ^^Item;  lUt 

the  Itapicnm,  in  tiie  Brazilian  province  of  Ma-  hnreyng  of  William  Caxton  for  nj.  tardieivf. 

ranham ;  pop.  6,000.   The  chief  articles  of  trade  viij*.    Item;  for  the  belle  at  stme  bnrm 

are  cotton  and  rice.    It  suffered  severely  during  ^*."    The  largest  collections  of  boob  nn 

the  dvU  war  in  18d0-'40,  having  been  for  Caxton's  press  are  those  in  the  Britith  mi» 

some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents,  nm,  and  in  the  library  of  Earl  Spencer  at  Al- 

OAXTON,  WiLUAM,  the  first  English  print-  thorp.    The  names  of  about  64  produodonsfli 

er,  bom  in  Kent  about  1412,  died  in  1491  or  known.    Warton  says  that  by  tnoslatbf  i 

1492.    He  received  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  great  number  of  works  from  the  French  ht  did 

from  his  mother,  and  in  his  16th  or  16th  year  much  in  his  d^^  to  enrich  English  litentm 

was  apprenticed  to  Robert  Large,  a  London  See  Lewis's  *'Iife  of  Oaxton."  Lod^  l^t 

mercer,  who  became  lord  mayor  in  1489.    In  and  Oldys's  account  in  the  Biograpkia  J^ 

1441  Caxton  became  a  freeman  of  the  mercers'  tanniea.     The  latest  authority  is  '^WiUiia 

company,  who  appointed  him  their  agent  in  the  Caxtom  a  Bic^raphy,"  by  Gharles  Kni^t,  LofiL 

Low  Oountries.    In  this  situation  he  remained  OA  i  AMB£,  or  CayaubkuboCj  a  sonmit  d 

28  years.    In  1464  he  was  joined  with  Robert  the  Oolombian  Andes,  lying  Greedy  imder  the 

Whitehill  in  a  commission  to  continue  a  trea^  equator,  in  Ecuador.    It  rises  in  the  shBpe  of  i 

of  commerce  between  Edward'lY*  of  England,  beautiful  and  regular  cone  to  a  height  <tfl9.53S 

and  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  or  if  they  thought  feet«    Its  top  is  crowned  with  perpetnsl  mor. 

it  better,  to  make  a  new  one.    When  the  Eng-  and  its  geographical  position  and  great  clef> 

lish  princess,  Margaret  of  York,  married  Gharles,  tion  render  it  one  of  the  most  ismaiUtli 

duke  of  Buivundy,  she  took  Caxton  into  her  mountains  of  the  world, 

household.    While  in  her  service,  he  translated  CAYCOS.    SeeCAiooa. 

from  the  French  into  English  Baoul  le  Fdvre's  CAYENNE,  the  name  of  an  idand,  ft  n*** 

SeeueU  dea  hUtavra  de  ifoye^  a  work  which  he  and  a  town  in  French  Gniana,  South  Anierici 

commenced  at  Bruges  in  1468,  and  finished  at  The  idand  is  separated  firom  the  mainhDi  tf 

Cologne  in  1471.    Having  been  long  absent  the  rivers  Cayenne  and  Oyao,  and  a  hnneh  If 

from  his  native  country,  he  deeded  the  assist-  which  both  these  riven  are  united.   Itis^c 

ance  of  his  mistress  to  correct  his  English*  indrouit.  and  is  simply  an  aliuvidtrset^risK 

From  the  prologues  and  epilogues  of  this  work  over  the  levd  of  the  sea.    Beside  the  ton  c 

it  appeuv  that  he  waa  acquainted  with  the  art  its  name,  it  contains  some  plantrtkos  aa 

of  prmting,  and  from  the  character  of  his  types  hamlets  or  dusters  of  log  eabini^  with  &  ]^ 

it  is  evident  that  he  had  learned  the  art  in  the  ulation  of  2.718,  mostly  Africana    TIm  n^ 

Low  Countries.    The  first  8  printed  works  of  is  a  tolerably  large  atreazn,  rising  from  » 

Caxton  were  the  origind  of  Baoul's ''History,''  ndghboring  hills  on  the  mainland.    AiiMf 

tiie  oration  of  John  Russell  on  Charles,  duke  the  various  trees  of  Cayenne  mnit  be  mei' 

of  Burgundy,  being  created  a  knight  of  the  tioned  the  caoutchono,   which  was  ^m^* 

garter,  and  the  trandation  of  Raom,  the  last  ered  there  by  Frisman  in  1761.--^ats^ 

oompleted  in  1471.    There  is  no  certain  evi-  the  capitd  of  French  Guiana,  and  a  »)» 

deuce  of  the  exact  period  of  CflQcton's  return  to  pend  settlement,  is  dtuated  on  the  weitin 

England ;  the  usud  suppodtion  dates  it  in  1474;  extremity  of  the  idand,  and  at  the  nwo^  * 

it  is  beyond  doubt,  however,  that  in  1477  he  had  the  river.    Pop.  about  6,000  bends  the  tfi^ 

taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  vidnity  of  West-  victs.     Since  Louis  Napoleoo^s  w^  i^ 

minster  Abbey,  London.    His  printing  office  .  many  politicd  offenders  have  been  tml  v 

was  in  the  Almonrv,  as  appears  from  an  old  Cayenne   and   mixed   up  with  the  ^^ 

placard  in  Caxton^s  lai^est  type,  which  is  now  The  dimate  is  extremdy  hot  and  dedi7  v 

preserved  at  Oxford.    The  placard  runs:  "If  Europeans;  hence  the  pdnfd  sensfttioa Ii** 

it  plese  any  man  spiritud  or  tempord  to  bye  dnced  in  France  by  the  adeotion  of  theplac* 

onv  Pyes  of  two  and  thre  comemoradons  of  a  prison  for  politicd  exiles^    Cayenne  c»ta0 

Siwsburi  vse  enprynted  after  the  forme  of  this  abont  500  houses,  mostly  of  wood,  andM>' 

present  lettre  whidie  ben  wel  and  truly  correct^  vided  into  the  old  and  new  towns:  the  von^ 

late  hym  come  to  Westmonester  in  to  the  Al*  founded  about  1685,  is  ill  bnflt,  while  the  tf« 

monesrye  at  the  reed  pde,  and  he  shd  have  one,  laid  out  at  the  end  of  the  last  ^^^* -^ 

them  good  chepe.''    Caxton  appears  to  have  wide  and  regular  streeta,  mostly  V^^^U\ 

made  use  of  severd  different  sets  of  letters^  dean.    The  Place  d^Armm^  a  large  ^V^*^ 

the  fifto-dmiles  of  aU  which  are  to  be  found  in  planted  with  orange  trees,  aeparstes  the  t^ 
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piiti  of  the  town.    The  harbor,  the  entranoe  Plillippe^  all  8  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oyapok 

of  which  ifl  protected  b j  a  fort  oommanding  the  river.    The  yeUow  fever  has  made  terrible  rav- 

old  town,  ia  ahallow,  bot  otherwiae  good  and  agea  in  Bt  Angoatin  and  in  Ste.  Marie:  1,160 

well  adapted  for  merchantmen  of  moderate  aiae.  persona  were  proatrated  by  the  disease  in  1866, 

There  sre  2  qnays  for  loading  and  unloading,  and  the  miasionartea  sent  thither  died  one  after 

The  roadstead  at  the  month  «f  the  river,  though  another.    In  1867  appeared  in  Paris,  Mmian 

smaD,  is  the  beat  on  the  coast.    The  average  ds  Cayenne  etdsla  unyane  Franfam^  which  is 

valae  of  imports  and  exports  during  6  years  the  first  instalment  of  a  more  extensive  work 

from  1860  to  1866,  waa  collectively  $900,000  per  to  be  published,  under  the  title,  Voyage$  et 

annum.    In  1866  the  value  of  the  imports  waa  traoaua  de$  miai&nnaireB  de  la  eompagnie  de 

$860,000  and  of  the  exerts  $830,000,  total  JStus  publiei  par  lea  p^ra  de  la  mime  compa- 

$1,100,000,  ahowing  an  increase  of  $200,000  gnie^  pour  eerw  de  eamplement  aua  lettres  idi' 

over  the  6  preceding  years.    The  chief  exporta  Jktntee.  

CQDBist  of  the  £ynous  Cayenne  pepper,  doves.  OAYENNE  PEFPEB.    Bee  OAPaioux. 

aogar,  molaasee  and  tafia,  coffee,  cotton,  and  GATES,  Lxa  Oatbb,  or  Auz  Gates,  a  seaport 

ebony;  the  importa,  of  wines,  liquors,  pot-  town  on  the  &  coast  of  Hay ti ;  pop.  10,000.    It 

tery,  glass,   machines,  Jewelry,  cheese,  but-  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  on  tiie  isl- 

ter,  oU,  dried  meat,  Ac.    The  following  table  and,  and  contains  several  British  commercial 

presents  a  list  of  the  penal  colonies  of  Gay-  houses.  An  extensive  smuggling  trade  is  carried 

enne,  and  of  thdr  popuktion  in  Jan.  1867:  on  between  it  and  Jamaica.    In  the  neighbor- 

vrMpmNg.  iwHportad.  hood  of  the  town  are  upward  of  80  rum  dis- 

Sli-uJiS;* ^88       ^iS  tiUeriea.  LesOayesia  the  centre  of  trade  of  the 

6iiTerHUi(ifon<a^<r!if^«no  los         14S  Hcaux  Yaobes,  which  lies  opposite,  and  of  the 

SL.^iSP'* i2         iS  adjacent  mountains.   The  dimate,  although  un- 

BtAMMu'nV////////////^*.'.'.*;   T7          m  healthy,  is  favorable  to  production.    Its  prin- 

atPbiiipiM !.  n           ss  dpal  luticles  of  trade  are  sugar,  indigo,  coffee, 

^^"-'l SJ         S«  cotton,  and rmn.                 ^^      ^^ 

—       GAYLEY,  Abthub,  an  English  mathema- 

T6S        a,85T  ddan,  bom  at  Bichmond  near  London,  Aug. 

In  the  spring  of  1867,  an  accesnon  of  660  trana-  16, 1821,  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Gam- 

porta  waa  received,  bringing  the  total  of  trana-  bridge,  where  he  carried  off  the  highest  bonora 

ported  up  to  about  4,000.  A  steamer  and  a  galley  He  ia  one  of  the  editors  of  the  *'Qaarterly 

ply  eemi-monthly  between  Gayenne  and  the  Mathematioal  Journal,"  and  has  contributed 

above-namedplaoes  of  imprisonment  Theisland  many  papers  to  adentiAc  periodicals,  home  and 

La  Mdre,  so  called  to  diatinguish  it  from  the  acUa-  foreign. 

cent,  and  now  entirely  deserted,  idand  Le  Pdre,  GATLET,  Sib  Gxobox,  a  akilfbl  and  public- 
is  r^parded  aa  the  least  unhedthy  place  on  the  spirited  Englishman,  bom  at  Brompton,  Tork- 
Cayenne  coast;  neverthdess,  the  climate  kills  a  ahire,  1778,  died  Dea  16,  1867.  His  genius 
greiat  number  of  persons;  among  the  recent  vie-  first  displayed  itsdf  in  the  andysis  of  the  me- 
tima  were  2  miseionaries,  Father  Herviant,  who  ohanical  properties  of  air  under  chemicd  and 
died  in  Gayenne  after  a  reddence  of  6  months  at  phydcd  action.  His  papers  on  the  subject  gave 
La  Mdre.  June  12, 1868,  and  Father  Boulougne,  rise  to  many  experimenta  on  the  navigation  of 
who  diea  on  the  idand  itself^  SepU  26, 1866.  The  balloona  at  home  and  abroad.  His  experiments 
most  deadlv  climate  is  that  of  the  idand  of  St.  on  the  steam  engine  led  to  his  invention  of  the 
Georges^  where  a  new  pend  colony  waa  aettled  air  engine.  His  discoveries  in  optics  were  fol« 
^th  a  lew  blacks  in  April,  1868.  The  minority  lowed  by  the  invention  of  an  instrument  for 
of  the  oonvicta  who  have  since  been  sent  there  testing  thepurity  of  water  by  the  abstraction 
were  negroes  from  Martinique  and  Gnaddoupe.  of  light,  fle  waa  also  the  inventor  of  an  ingen- 
Of  180  white  convicts  who  arrived  there  in  ions  arrangement  for  obtaining  and  applying 
July,  1864^  nearly  half  of  them  died  before  electric  powe^to  madiinery.  He  was  one  of 
1865 ;  aeverd  voluntarily  starved  themsdvea  to  the  origind  promoters  of  the  polytedmic  instil- 
death,  S  hung  themselves,  and  a  third  drowned  tntion  at  London*  Toward  the  end  of  the  last 
tiimeell  The  convicts  are  composed  of  thieves  century  he  applied  to  his  extendve  estatea  in 
jf  all  aorta,  forgers,  incendiaries,  and  murder-  Yorkahire  a  new  aystem  of  arterid  drainage. 
yra.  The  odonymost  fieitd  to  hedth  on  the  He  was  also  the  father  of  the  cottage  allotment 
zudnland  ia  Silver  HiU,  or  Mtmtagne  d^Argeniy  ^stem.  As  a  politician,  he  took  a  prominent 
It  the  month  of  the  Oyapok,  26  leagues  S.  £.  part  in  the  dection  of  liberd  members  of  par- 
rom  Gayenne.  Since  the  establidmient  of  thia  liamenti  and  the  return  of  Mr.  Brougham  waa 
>tAonj^  the  annud  average  of  mortality  waa  40  diiefly  due  to  his  mnpathy  with  the  reform 
»er  cent* ;  the  ndghboring  marshes,  the  depos*  bilL  Upon  the  passing  of  that  bill  he  was  him* 
ts  of  the  river,  a  rainy  season  of  8  or  9  months,  aelf  chosen  as  member  for  Scarborough,  but  on 
oooxnpanied  with  extreme  tropicd  heat,  all  account  of  hia  advanced  age  he  soon  retired. 
ombinin^  to  produce  here  the  most  deadly  GATLUS,  ANm  Glaudx  PBiufpb  db  Fu* 
liasmaa. — ^The  most  recently  founded  oolonies  Bmifia,  count,  a  French  archnologist.  bom  in 
rer^  SU  Augustin  and  Ste.  Marie,  in  the  early  Paris,  Oct.  81, 1692,  died  Sept  6, 1766.  He 
art  of  1666,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  St  early  entered  the  military  aervioe,  and  distin- 
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gniahed  himself  in  the  war  of  the  Bpaidsh  sue-  liamcnt,  he  serred  for  some  tiflie  Sn  JamA 

oeasion.    He  then  devoted  himself  to  literarj  regiment  of  dragoons.     Being  ehoBCD  in  ITBIi 

pnrsnits  and  to  travel,  and  wrote  a  learned  depn^  of  the  noblesse  to  the  ststei  nnenl,  h 

work  on  Egyptian,  Etroscan,  Greek,  Boman,  became  one  of  the  most  able  and  doqiMst 

and  Gallic  antiquities.    He  left  also  several  opponents  of  the  revolution,  but  wai  tnitd 

shorter  treatises.  with  ingratitude  dby  the  royaUstSysUxni^bi 

OATMAN*.    See  Alugatob.  had  labored  and  sufibred  much  in  their  am, 

OATMANS,  three  small  islands  of  the  British  and  barely  escaped  being  put  to  death.  £Mg 

West  Indies,  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  forming  a  travelled  abroad  during  the  reign  of  tvni; 

dependency  of  Jamaica.    They  are  low  islands  he  returned  to  IVanoe  in  1801.    Nipokoi 

of  coral  foimation,  and  2  of  them  are  barren  conferred  on   him,  although  he  had  refised 

and  nnii^abited.    Grand  Cayman,  the  largest  to  enter  his  service,  the  cross  of  the  legioorf 

of  them,  is  24  m.  lonff,  by  2^  broao,  is  covered  honor.    His  JHtcoun  et  cptmotu  and  fais  ll^ 

with  cocoanut  trees,  nas  an  anchorage  on  the  feme  de  Jjmit  XVL  were  published  in  1611 

6.  W.  side,  and  a  population  of  1,600.    The  iu-  CAZALLA  D£  LA  8IERRA,  a  town  in  tke 

habitants  are  bold  sailors,  and  much  employed  Sierra  Morena,  Seville,  Spain;  pop.  in  IttS, 

as  pilots.    They  also  catch  large  numbers  of  6,652.    It  contains  numerous  reugiooa  edifioo. 

the  turtle  on  their  shore,  to  supply  the  markets  ruined  villas,  and  Soman  and  Anbk  v^ 

of  Jamaica.  quities.                        * 

CATO  ROMAKO,  a  long,  narrow  island  on  C AZEMBE,  or  KAimniK,  the  titk  of  tb 

the  K.  coast  of  Cuba,  divided  into  2  parts  by  a  sovereign  of  a  principal  negro  state,  in  the  iste 

channel  about  i  m.  wide.    It  is  66  m.  long,  rior  of  S.  E.  jAfrica.    His  foHsfied  and  ezt» 

and  averages  2)-  m.  wide ;  area,  172  sq.  m.   Tim-  dve  capital,  Luoenda,  is  in  the  land  of  the  & 

ber,  horses,  and  cattle  are  the  principal  produo-  chinga,  about  lat.  9  SO'  S. ;  long.  29^  If  I 

tions.    It  belongs  to  Cuba.  The  territory  of  the  Casembe  ends  850  a  f. 

CAYOB,  or  Katob,  a  marithne  state  of  N.  of  the  capital,  and  that  of  the  Mnropne  bcfoi 

W.  Africa,  pop.  150,000,  between  the  mouth  of  Toward  the  8.  £.  his  rule  reaches  ahoat  160  a 

the  Senegal  and  Cape  Yerd.    It  produces  cot-  to  the  Zambezi  river.    The  precise  booodinB 

ton,  indigo,  millet,  and  gums.    The  inhabitants  of  his  territory  are  not  yet  authoiticaied,  M 

are  Jolofb  and  Mohammedans.    Capital,  Ma-  itis  well  known  that  the  Casembeiamtttertf 

caye.  a  large  portion  of  the  eatablished  comnnmc^ 

CAYUGA,  a  county  of  New  York,  a  little  across  the  African  continent    Part  of  the  tr 

yf,  from  the  centre  of  the  state,  bounded  N.  by  ritory  to  the  W.  oonaiata  of  deTstsd  pfai^ 

Lake  Ontario,  W.  by  Cayuga  lake,  touching  but  the  descent  into  the  vaBey  of  the  Laipa 

Skaneateles  lake  on  the  £.,  and  traversed  by  leads  to  a  region  of  swamps  and  osciatMg 

the  Seneca  river  and  other  smaller  streams,  of  luxuriant  trees.    The  rivers  are  exxiw! 

which  fdmish  abundant  water  power.    Owasoo  numerous :  the  most  important,  the  Ia^ 

lake,  a  beautiful   body  of  water  10  m.  long,  the  Luviri,  the  Zambesi,  and  vw  Boibm 

lies  in  its  centre.    The  county  has  an  area  of  The  climate  is  unhealthj,  theatmosphenkiM 

about  762  sq.  m.,  with  an  undulating  sur&ce  with  humiditv;   rdns  abundant  and  Rm 

and  fertile  soiL     Salt,  gypsum,  and  limestone  probablv  lastmg  from   October  till  )w 

are  found  here  in  abundance.    Wheat,  Indian  Ihe  chief  products  are  palm  win0,«iU» 

com,  oats,  and  hay  are  the  stifles.    In  1865  nanas,  the  sugar-cane,  sesamum  and  ^^ 

this  county  produced  868,648  bushels  of  com,  plants^  and   various  firuitSL     The  dutf  w 

221,166  of  wheat,  966,686  of  oats,  67,782  tons  of  the  people  is  manioc  or  caaaava.  Tb«  i^ 

of  hay,  and  1,957,188  lbs.  of  butter.    There  session  of  cattle  is  r^arded  as  a  FkPS>^ 

were  80  grist  mills,  2  carpet  footories^  2  cotton  of  the   Cazembe.     His  snUeeta  hkn  «^ 

£M>torieeL  8  woollen  factories,  18  tanneries,  and  «  few  goats^  but  breed  fowls  and  tab  10 

10  iron  founderies.    It  contained  100  churches  as  well  as  game.   The  cattle  in  theCkasaM 

and  8  newspaper  establishment^    Fbp.  58,571.  territory  sleep  during  the  day  and  graae  ooiai 

Oamtal,  Auburn.  the  xught  Thechief  artideaof  tradean»^ 

CAYUGA  LAKE,  in  the  W.  central  part  of  ivory,  salt,  and  copper.    The  peoide  mj^ 

New  York,  separates  Cayugaftvm  Seneca  oo.,  scribed  as  tall  and  strong  I'^l?^ ^^^'"^T: 

and  extends  S.  into  Tompkins  CO.  Itisabout88  in  war,  but  docile  and  laborious  in  peace.  Fo^ 

m.  long,  and  from  1  to  8^  nu  wide.    It  is  amy  is  allowed.   Nomaniage  ceremoniestiP 

navigable  in  all  parts,  but  for  about  6  m.  from  {dace  beyond  carrying  the  bride  ^^^^ 

its  IM.  extremity,  is  comparatively  shallow.   On  inan^s  back.   Funerala  are  oelebnfesd ^»£"l 

advancing  S.  it  becomes  much  deeper,  and  in  solemnity.    They  wonh^  only  tba  v*^^ 

some  places  is  said  to  be  unfathomable.    It  is  their  ancestors,  but  aoknowledgs  a  gtjg^ 

rarely,  if  ever,  frozen  over,  except  at  the  shal-  the  world.    Witeboraft  keeps  than  JagH^ 

lowportion.    Its  surface  is  146  feet  above  Lake  terror,  andtobepreBOTvednomit,theUiJJ2 

Ontario,  and  877  feet  above  the  sea.    Theout^  fakes  a  medicine,  whioh  is  mized  with  tba  w* 

let  of  this  lake  flows  into  Seneca  river.  of  a  human  victim.    The  Oanmbe^apovv  > 

CAZALlt:S,JBAvAsToiiniMABiBDX,  a  French  absolute,  and  beside  the  ObMrabe  temiaiM* 

politician,  bom  Feb.  1. 1758,  died  Nov.  24, 1806.  populous  country  of  the  Fomo  <%^  "  f^ 

The  son  of  a  oounseltor  of  the  Toulouse  par-  Inally  his  vassal    Eeiainveated  withtwiv 
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dWaMy  nmiopoIfxeB  the  trade,  and  derives  hu  dauae  of  eartfaqnakea;  the  description  of  ndn- 

lereone  malnlj  from  his  copper  minea  and  salt  eralsi  plantB,  and  animals;  and  a  particnJar  ao- 

MD8.   VarioQS  expeditions  nave  been  set  on  coont  of  man  in  an  anatomical,  intellectual,  fluod 

loot  by  the  Portngnese  since  the  end  of  the  last  moral  ixnnt  of  Tiew. 

cantorx  into  the  territories  of  the  Oazembe,  OEAN-BERMUDEZ,    JuiH    Aoustin,    a 
aod  the  information  gained  of  the  coontrr  is  Spanish  archflsolodst,  bom  Sept.  17, 1749,  at 
obieflj  through  those  channels.    The  last  For-  Oyen,  in  Astnria,  died  in  Madrid,  Deo.  8, 1829. 
tngQese  book  on  tlie  snliject  appeared  in  Idsbon  He  devoted  himself  early  to  the  study  of  the 
in  1854,  and  is  entitled :  0  Muata  Caumb  e  eoB  fine  arts,  into  which  he  was  initiated  br  Ba- 
fOMi  Maraneay  OhnaSy  MukoB^  Muoaibek^  Lun-  phael  Mengs.    After  holding  a  pnblio  office  at 
da$^  €  otrofda  AJrica  AutitraL  Madrid,  he  retired  to  Seyille,  wnere  he  found- 
CAZENO VIA^  a  post  village  and  township  on  ed  an  academy  of  fine  arts^  and  occupied  him- 
a  small  lake  of  the  same  name  in  Hanson  oo.,  self  with  the  study  of  their  history.    He  was 
K.  T. ;  pop.  in  1865, 4,495.   It  is  the  seat  of  the  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  academies  of  his- 
Onmda  oanfinrenoe   seminary,  an  institution  tory  and  fine  arts  at  Madrid,  and  published 
with  from  800  to  600  pupils.  several  valuable  works  connected  with  his  fa- 
OAZOBLAf  a  Spanish  town,  in  the  provinoe  vorite  pursuits.   His  most  important  book,  enti- 
of  Jaen,  on  the  river  Vega,  on  the  dope  of  the  tied  SumoHe  de  Iob  anUgueaadu  romoftuxB  qua 
Sierra  Oazorla ;  pop.  in  1862,  7,888.    It  is  well  hayen  Etpaina^  appeared  posthumously  in  1882. 
bunt,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  OKARA,  one  or  the  19.  £.  provinces  of  Bra- 
sides  of  a  mountain  valley,  and  contuns  2  n>a-  jdl,  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
cious  squares,  one  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  fine  £.  and  8.  £.  by  the  province  of  Rio  Qrande  do 
oeotral  fbnntatn.  It  is  defended  by  2  old  castles,  Norte,  8.  by  Parahiba,  and  W.  by  Piauhi ;  area 
one  of  them  of  Moorish  origin,  and  has  numerous  in  1858, 42,600  sq.  m.;  pop.  210,000 — the  lat- 
churches  and  schools,  a  spacious  theatre,  and  in  ter  estimated  in  1866  at  886,800.    The  prov- 
its  environs  many  delightfnl  gardens  and  highly  ince  sends  4  senators  and  8  deputies  to  the  Bra- 
adorned  public  walks.    Gazorla  was  a  militsry  ailian  parliament.     The  capital  is  Portaleza. 
station  under  the  Romans,  and  figured  conspic-  The  chmate  is  hot  and  dry ;  the  soil  sandy  and 
nously  in  the  Moorish  oontests  of  the  18th  cen-  barren  along  the  coast,  but  more  fertile  toward 
tnry.    After  repeated  attempts  it  was  taken  the  mountains.     In  tiie  lower  districts  grain 
and  partly  burned  by  the  French  in  1811.  and  manioc  are  cultivated,  and  along  the  riv- 
CAZOTTE^  Jaoqitxs,  a  French  'writer,  bom  ers  cotton.    The  most  fertile  and  populous  dis- 
in  1720  at  D^on,  died  Sept.  26, 1792.    He  be-  tricts  are  about  the  upper  branches  of  the  Rio 
came  first  known  by  a  prose  poem,  OUtier^  Jaguaribe,  the  most  important  river  of  the  prov- 
somewhatin  the  style  of  Ariosto's  poems.  Soon  in^.    The  province  is  celebrated  for  its  cattle, 
a  number  of  tales,  frdl  of  wit  and  originality,  and  for  its  nne  foresta    The  chief  exports  are 
among  which  Le  diable  amowreum  and  Le  lord  cotton,  hides,  and  dyewoods.    The  other  prod* 
i9if>rvf»ptu,  added  to  his  fame.     He  was  en-  nets  are  sugar,  tobacco,  pineapples,  amethyst, 
lowed  with  such  flunlity  and  power  of  unita-  alum,  and  a  small  quantitv  of  goldl    Agricul- 
\3tm  that  in  one  night  he  wrote  a  sequel  to  ture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  form  the  principal 
SToltaire's  poem,  La  guerre  ekile  de  tfenhe^  occupations  of  the  mhabitants. 
ind  so  perfect  was  the  imitation  that  no  one  CEBES,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  6th  cen« 
loabted  the  addition  to  be  Voltaire's  own.  tnir  B.  0.    He  was  one  of  the  pnpUs,  friends, 
ffotwithwtandtng  t^  apparent  mirthfolness  of  ana  disciples  of  Socrates,  and  is  introduced 
lis  disposition,  Oasotte,  in  his  kter  years^  be-  by  Fhito  as  one  of  the  personages  oonvendng 
same  one  of  themost  fervent  adepts  of  thedoo>  in  the   dialogue,  so  famous  in  all  ages  under 
rines  of  lUummism  and  Martinum.    Being  a  the  name  of  "Fh»do."    He  was  a  native  of 
uthfol  royalist,  he  was  arrested  during  the  Thebes,  in  BoBOtia,  and  is,  in  addition  to  the 
evolation,  and  escaped  death  at  first  through  splendid  examples  of  Pindar,  Epaminondas,  Pe- 
\ie  coorage  and  entreaties  of  lus  daughter,  but  lopidaa,  and  Plfatarch,  an  evidence  against  the 
ras  aoon  rearrested  and  finally  executed.  truth  of  the  proverb  of  BoBotum  erano  juraree 
OA2W YNY,  ZAOHAma  bbn  Mohahuxd  bxs  aire  natufOy  which  has  assigned  to  the  natives 
[asmoub,  an  Arabian  naturalist,  bom  at  Oaz-  of  that  state  the  unenvied  birthright  of  natural 
yn,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  vear  of  the  Hegira  atupidity.    This  Theban  Oebes,  however,  oom- 
>9  (A«  D.  1212),  died  in  682  of  the  Hegira  posed  8  dialogues  called  Hebdome  or  the  sev- 
S^na.  7,  1288).    Ifis  most  important  work,  en-  enth,  Phrymehmy  and  Pinaa.  the  tablet  or 
tied  the  ^  Wonders  of  Nature  and  the  Pecu*  picture.    Of  these^  the  last  alone  has   come 
irities  of  Oreation,'*  contains  an  introduction,  down  to  posterity^.    It  is  a  moral  sketch  or 
which  he  diseussoa  the  nature  and  dasdfies  picture  of  human  life,  eoually  pure  in  its  Greek 
e  £acaltie8  of  all  beings  according  to  tiie  prin-  style  and  its  moral  teachings.    The  authorship 
pies  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy ;  a  1st  part,  of  this  work  has  been  questioned  by  modem  crit- 
whioh  he  treats  of  themes  like  the  sun,  moon,  ics,  some  of  whom  ascribe  it  to  a  later  Oebes, 
u-ai,   angels,  and  genii;  and  a  2d  part^  filled  of  Qyzious,  while  the  foremost  Greek  scholars 
ith  observations  and  speculation  as  to  earthly  all  maintain  that  it  was  the  production  of  Oe- 
enomena— meteors,  winds,  climates,  rivers,  bes,  the  learned  Theban.    No  work  of  anti- 
d  aeam\    the  fonnation  of  mountains*  the  quity  has  had  a  wider  circulation  than  the 
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"Piotnre*'  of  Cebes.    It  has  been  traaalated  dain.    The  xtopDlation  of  the  town  h  iImrj 

into  almost  all  the  modem  laogaages,  eyen  7,000.    It  is  theseatof  abishopric^iDdofthi 

into  Arabic    The  best  editiona  are  those  of  civil  and  military  admimstration  of  the  pror- 

Schweighanser  (Strasbonrg,  1806),  and  of  Co-  inoe,  which  indades,  beeide  the  nuun  '^ui 

raes,  in  his  edition  of  Epictetns  (Paris,  1826).  the  neighboring  islanda^Bohol,  Olango,  Maeto, 

GEBU,  or  Zebu,  the  name  of  a  nrovinoe,  Mino,  Panglao,  Fnego,  !Polo,  Danis^  and  27  iz- 

island,  and  town  of  the  Philippme  arcnipelago.  considerable  islets.  The  population  of  Aepn^ 

The  island  lies  between  lat  10^  80'  and  11°  N.,  ince  m  1850  was  889,078,  of  which  nearly  o» 

87  m.  long  and  16  m.  broad ;  area  1,211  sq.  m. ;  third  are  on  the  small  island  of  BohoL  Thebii^ 

pop.  272,000,  and  220  to  the  sq.  m.     This  op  of  Ceba  has  jnrisdioUon  over  13  of  tbe  S 

island  was  the  first  land  of  the  Philippines  with  provinces  of  the  Spanish  Philippines.   Tk^ 

which  Magellan  held  intercourse;  he  landed  vent  Christian  diaracter  implanted  by  UnliM 

npon  it  April  7,  1521;    and  it  is  noted  in  amon?  the  first  converts  of  Cebn  has  been  p 

the  archipelago  as  being  the  first  npon  which  served  by  their  descendants,  and  gireB  to  tbs 

Christianitj  was  preached.  However,  the  rapid  ecclesiastical  establishment  a  marked  dis^ 

conversion  which  then  took  place,  the  bap-  tion  in  the  archipelago.    The  people  are  cLieSj 

tism  of  the  king  and  qneen  of  Cebu  and  all  of  the  Bisaya  nation,  and  there  are  no  dc^ 

their  court,  was  mainly  effected  by  the  per-  or  wild  races  in  the  province.    A  mestizo  hr 

suasions  and  threats  of  the  zealous  circumnavi-  the  descendants  of  Europeans  and  satire  ^ 

gator,  and  after  his  violent  death  a  speedy  and  men,  are  the  chief  merchants  of  the  town;  tsL 

general  apostasy  ensued.    It  was  not  till  the  although  they  are  the  most  opukntiobabitct^ 

arrival  of  Don  Miguel  de  Legaspi,  the  first  yet  are  regarded  unfavorably  by  Dadr^  d 

Spanish  governor  of  the  Philippines,  44  years  pure  race,  as  well  as  Europeans,  uid  are  ccs- 

after  the  death  of  Magellan,  that  the  thorough  pelled  to  occupy  a  quarter  of  the  town  ^ 

conversion  of  the  inhabitants  began.    The  gen-  themselves.    The  pr^udioe  against  mixed  ntf 

eral  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  people  of  is  probably  stronger  in  the  Philippines  thaa  ^ 

this  considerable  island,  and  their  hearty  aban-  any  other  portion  of  the  eastern  heinispbm 
donment  of  a  horribly  degrading  idolatrous  wor-        CECIL,  a  K.  E.  county  of  Harjlaod.  sa 

ship,  is  attributed  midnly  to  the  zeal  and  energy  about  800  sq.  m.,  bordering  on  Penn^i^ 

of  Andrea  de  Urdafieta,  a  humble  priest  of  Sev-  and  Delaware,  and  situated  at  the  bad  ■ 

ille,  who  ranks  with  Xavier  as  an  indefatiga-  Chesapeake  bay,  which  forms  itsS.  W.U<fr 

ble,  fearless,  and  pure-hearted  missionary  of  3ie  dary.    Pop.  in  1850, 18,939,  of  whom  S44W 

cross,  and  who  accomplished  far  more  than  slaves.    Its  W.  border  is  wished  by  the  Ssfs^ 

Legaspi  and  his  army  in  effecting  the  conouest  hanna,  and  Sassafras  river  boonds  it  oa  tbe  ^ 

of  the  Philippines.    The  progress  of  the  island  The  surface  is  slighlly  uneven,  and  ^j^ 

in  population    and  agricultural   development  fertile  and  carefully  improved.    Tbe  p^ 

has  been  rapid ;   its  population  in  1785  was  tions  in  1850  were  410,060  bosheis  oi  oa 

only  28,320,  in  1799  it  had  more  than  trebled  168,112  of  wheat,  208,880  of  oats,  andi» 

the  previous  census,  and  now  there   are   in  tons  of  hay.    Butter,  cattle,  and  swine  vt  * 

Cebu  12  times  the  number  of  inhabitants  that  other  principal  articles  of  export   ^^^.1 

there  were  a  century  and  a  half  ago.     The  number  of  factories,  mills,  fumacea,  At  jj 

surface  of  the  island  is  very  uneven,  and  the  Port  Deposit  are  immense  granite  qoarrkiff 

soil  is  thin  and  stony,  and  except  in  a  few  fer-  the  country  also  contains  gneiss,  slai«, /"f 

tile  valleys  generally  unfavorable  to  cultivation ;  chrome,  and  sulphate  of  magneoa.   h  i»^ 

but  the  docile  and  industrious  Cebuans  produce  sected  by  several  railroads  leading  from  ^-J^ 

an  ample  subsistence  for  themselves  of  rice  and  delphia  to   Baltimore.     Organized  ia  1^'** 

other  vegetable  productions,  and  export  some  capital,  Elkton.  .i 

tobacco,  hemp,  and  cocoa.    The  climate  is  very        CECIL,  Robkbt,  earl  of  Salisbury,  *"^*j 

healthy,  and  instances  of  natives  exceeding  the  statesman,  son  of  Lord  Burleigh,  bj  Mw^ 

age  oflOO  years  are  quite  conmion.  Anenumer-  his  2d  wife,  born  about  the  middk*^ 

ation  of  32  Oebuan  centenarians  is  given  in  Span-  16th  century,  died  at  Marlboroogh,  M«y^ 

ish  statistical  reports,  one  of  whom  had  attained  1612.      He  was  of  weakly  constitatioajP" 

to  tbe  advanced  age  of  137  years.   A  low  range  deformed  in  person,  but   gifted  with  g^ 

of  mountains  forms  a  water-shed  the  whole  acuteneea  and  energy.    On  his  .*^^^?.^^ 

length  of  the  island ;  the  streams  that  descend  liament  as  member  for  Westminater,  hfl  »^ 

from  the  slopes  on  either  side  are  all  too  incon-  ties  attracted  the  notice  of  Queen  p}^^ 

siderable  in  depth  and  too  full  of  shoals  to  be  who  attached  him  to  the  French  misioa  «• 

available  for  any  purposes  of  navigation ;  but  subsequently  appointed  him  assistant  ^^ 

gold  has  recently  been  found  in  large  quantities  of  state.    The  earl  of  Essex  was  *^J^J?° ^ 

in  all  these  streams,  and  the  mountains  are  said  the  queen's  favorite.    His  inflnence  and  to» 

*-  ^-  rich  in  fossil  coal.    Exports  of  both  these  the  Cecils  (father  and  son)  «>"^°™^^„^ 

als  are  beginning  to  increase  the  impor-  into  collision ;  consequently  a  riraby*?/^ J 


to  be 
minerals 


tance  of  the  commercial  port  of  the  same  name,  between  them,  which  continued,  <»I*°  • .    u 

situated  on  the  W.  coast,  in  lat.  10°  18'  N.,  and  cretly,  untU  Essex  perished  on  tbe  Woet 

opposite  to  the  small  island  of  Mactan,  which  1590  Secretary  Walsingham  died,  ff^^ 

IS  noted  as  the  place  where  Magellan  was  manded  the  office  for  a  nomiDoa  of  w*  o  'h 
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irbOe  Burleigh  requested  it  far  his  son  Bobert.  o(mit  of  exdheqaerdeddedinfliyorof  theking. 

The  qneeOf  anwilling  to  offend  her  favorite.  Oecil  interposed  between  the  kioff  and  the  peo- 

left  the  l^imointment  open^  and  it  was  not  tiU  pie.    He  asked,  in  conference  of  the  2  houses  of 

1696  that  Oedl  was  installed  as  principal  secre-  parliament,  that  an  inunediate  subsidy  should  be 

tarjr  of  state.    While  Essex  was  absent  on  the  voted  to  liouidate  the  royal  debt,  and  that  an 

2d  Spsnish  expedition^  Oecil  contrived  to  pro-  addition  of  £200,000  be  made  to  the  annual 

cure  for  himself  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  income,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar 

of  LuicBster.  which  the  earl  had  requested  for  exercise  of  the  king^s  prerogative.    Parliament 

a  friend.    That  quarrel  was,  however,  made  retorted  on  the  king  by  a  demand  for  numerous 

up,  and  OeciL  being   sent  to  IVance,  much  reforms.     After  protracted  conferences,  both 

sninst  bis  will,  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  houses  adjourned  without  granting  the  required 

Henry  IV.  and  the  Spaniards,  deemed  it  an  supplies.    The  failure  of  his  proportion  was  a 

effectoal  way  of  tying  Ms  rival's  hands  to  con-  source  of  bitter  mortification  to  the  treasurer. 

fide  the  secretaryship  to  him  during  his  own  His  health  sunk  under  a  complication  of  disor- 

absence.    Essex  discharged  the  trust  honorably,  ders.    Havimr  tried  the  mineral  waters  of  Bath 

Cedl^s  first  act  on  his  return  was  to  thwart  without  benefit,  he  set  out  for  London,  but  died 

Essex  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  deputyship  on  the  way.    Oecil  was  a  man  of  consummate 

of  Ireland  for  his  friend  Sir  Georae  Oarew,  an  skil],  sagacious  and  honest  in  administration, 

incident  which  brought  about  the  celebrated  £u'-8eeing,  fertile  in  expedients,  and  unscrupu- 

qnarrel  in  which  Elizabeth  boxed  her  favorite's  loua  in  using  them.    His  administration  impart- 

ears  and  invited  him  to  *^  go  to  the  devil.*'    Ea-  ed  to  the  last  days  of  Elizabeth  the  brightness 

sex's  M  was  rapid,  and  Secretary  Oecil  was  that  Burlei^'s  talents  shed  on  the  earlier  part 

soon  relieved  from  his  rivalry.    He  is  accused  of  her  reign.    That  the  opening  of  James's  ad- 

of  having  in  like  manner  sacrificed  Sir  Walter  ministration  was  less  brilliant  than  the  prece- 

Raleigh,  while   professing   to  be  hia  friend,  ding  was  owing  less  t6  the  minister  than  to  Uio 

Oaatlouslv,  but  surely,  he  supplanted  the  influ-  pusillanimity  of  his  master.    Lord  Hailes  nub- 

enoe  of  ul  others  around  the  throne^  and  cen«  lished  '*  Secret  Oorrespondence  of  Sir  Booert 

tred  the  whole  power  of  the  court  in  himselfl  Oecil  with  James  YL  of   Scotland,'^   12mo. 

On  the  death  A  hia  father  he  waa  made  pre-  1766. 

mier.  Elizabeth  placed  every  confidence  in  hia  OEOIL  Wzllxam.  See  Bubleiob,  Lord. 
administraUon.  He  was  at  all  times  ready,  in  OEOITJA,  Saint,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Oatho- 
appearance,  to  sacrifice  his  own  views  to  the  lie  church,  whose  anniversarv  is  celebrated  Nov, 
^divine  judgment  of  his  sovereign."  Tet  in  22.  She  was  a  Roman  ladvof  high  descent^ 
reality  he  endeavored,  with  success,  both  in  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  or  the  com* 
Elizabeth's  reign  and  her  successor's,  to  restrain  mencement  of  the  8d  century.  Oompelled  by 
the  power  of  the  crown.  Having  secretly  Uir  her  parents  to  marry  Valerian,  a  noble  youth 
Tored  the  interesta  of  James  I.,  he  was  re*  of  Rome,  although  she  had  at  an  early  age  noade 
warded  by  that  sovereign,  on  his  accesnon,  a  vow  to  consecrate  her  life  to  religion,  St. 
by  beinff  continued  in  ofiSce,  and  by  being  OecUia  was  eventually  doomed  to  suffer  martyr- 
created,  in  1608,  baron  of  Essenden ;  in  1604^  dom ;  and  her  husband,  her  brother-in-law.  and 
Viscount  Oranboum ;  and  in  1606,  earl  of  Sal-  another  Roman,  whom  she  is  believed  to  nave 
isbnry.  In  1608  he  succeeded  Dorset  as  lord  converted,  were  supposed  to  have  met  with  the 
bigh  treasurer,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  same  fate.  St.  Oecilia  is  the  chosen  patroness 
jf  his  new  rivsJ,  but  former  friend,  Henry  How-  of  muncians,  and  from  her  skill  in  singing,  is 
ird,  earl  of  Northampton,  to  obtain  the  o£9ce.  especially  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  sacred 
iVhen  the  gunpowder  plot  was  found  to  be  muric.  Several  churches  were  built  in  her 
*eally  no  fiction,  he  entered  actively  into  the  honor  at  Rome.  Beautiful  pictures  of  the  saint 
letection  of  the  conspirators.  A  work  of  his  were  executed  by  Ri^hael  and  other  celebrated 
3  extant,  entitled  "A  Treatise  against  Papists."  painters,  and  Father  De  BraiUon  of  the  Ora- 
^ames  had  the  hishest  opinion  of  his  sagacity  toire  published  in  1668  a  work  entitled.  La  s^ 
a  discovering  ^ts,  and  called  him  on  that  jmUure  admirable  ds  Saints  CecHe  dam  smi 
coonnt  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  ^^my  SgU»6deBom6» 

ittle  beagle."    He  could  not  be  brought,  how-  OEOROPS,  first  king  of  Attica,  about  1560 

ver,  to  assent  to  James's  project  for  Uie  incor-  B.  0^  is  represented  in  the  ancient  legends  as 

oration  of  the  2  kingdoms.    This  backward-  the  civilizer  of  that  country.    He  founded  Oe- 

ess  caused  the  suspioous  monarch  to  fear  that  cropia,  which  at  a  later  period  formed  the  Acro- 

e  nvaa  at  heart  a  Puritan.    In  all  other  matters  polls  of  Athens,  and  several  other  places ;  divided 

le  IdDtf  followed  his  l«id,  asking  nothing  in  Attica  into  12  communities;  teught  its  inhabi- 

»torn  bat  monev  to  carry  on  his  extravagant  tants  morality  and  manners,  marriage,  and  the 

cpendittire.     Thus,  the  whole  cares  of  the  worahipof  the  cods;  abolished  bloody  sacrifices^ 

^vemment  were   thrown  on  his  shoulders,  and  introduced  agriculture,  navigation,  ship- 

imes  bad  no  order  in  his  expenditure.    The  buildings  and  the  culture  of  the  olive.    Accord- 

tUnary  revenues  bdng  insnfiSoient  to  meet  his  ing  to  some,  he  was  of  Pelasgian  origdn,  while 

anta^  imposts  were  laid  on  articles  of  com-  others  say  ne  was  the  leader  of  an  Egyptian 

eroe  by  proclamation.    The  country  denied  colony  from  Sais.    He  reigned  50  years.    Hia 

e  GonaUtationalitjof  this  proceeding^  but  the  merits  were  commemorated  by  a  monument  in 
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fhe  temple  of  IGnerva,  in  favor  of  whioh  god-  KorUi  Amerioft,  the  Wot  ladle^  md  ilio  J^ 

dess  he  is  said  to  have  decided  a  dispute  with  pan,  and  attains  a  height  of  from  15  to  10  {wt 

Keptnne  concerning  tlie  possession  of  Attica.  Its  wood  is  odorous,  of  a  hri^  red  eolor,  wy 
He  was  also  worshipped  in  the  constellation  of  oompaot  and  dnrable,  and  offeaiAve  to  noi 
Aonarios.    In  scolptore  he  was  represented  as   insects.    It  is  mnch  nsed  for  the  pnrpcM  d 

half  man  half  woman,  or  half  man  half  serpent ;  the  cabinetmaker  and  for  the  ontmas  of  Uaok* 

hence  his  name  Ai^r  (Lat  Gemitws).  lead  pencils. — Seyeral  vaiieties  of  the  eete 

C^DAR,  the  name  of  several  species  of  evep-  are  described  as  attaining  an  imnMOse  aaia 

green  trees  of  the  order  eofUferas^  the  principal  California. 

of  which  are  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  (pmu$  €&-  C£DAR.    L  A  W.  oo.  of  Moi,  inienectedlij 

dru9^  Lion.),  the  cedar  of  6oa  (eupreatm  Luri-  Sao  river;  area  486  sq.  m. ;  pra.  hi  185t,  ij^ 

ianiea^  Linn.),  the  Indian  cedar  (pinus  deodara^  of  whom  196  were  slavea    The  saiisQe  ii » 

Lambert),  the  white  cedar  (cupretmu  thpoide$j  even,  the  soil  productive.    In  1860  h  yicMed 

Linn.),  and  the  red  cedar  (junipena  Virginiana^  147,226  bushels  of  com,  9,067  of  wkit^  49^- 

Linn.). — The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or  cedar  larch,  769  of  oats,  and  202  tcms  of  hay.   IlkopBiie 

is  a  native  of  the  coldest  parts  of  Mt.  Lebanon  schools  numbered  820  pupils     Oipiti],  Fl^ 

and  the  range  of  the  Taurus,  and   from  its  mont.    II.  An  £.  oo.  of  lowsi  inteneeted  kf 

superior  magnificence  became  with  Scripture  Oedarand  Wapsipinioon rivers:  area 676 iq.  a: 

writers  a  favorite  emblem  for  greatness,  splen-  pop.  in  1666,  9,481.     The  suruoe  isdiTeniM 

dor,  and  mijesty.    The  durability  and  fragpnanoe  by  fertOe  undulating  jnwries  and  voodlndi 

of  its  wood  caused  it  to  be  sought  for  costly  buUd-  In  1866  the  productions  were  770,inri  babei 

ings,  as  the  palace  of  David  and  Uie  temple  of  of  com,  266,742  of  wheat,  117,002  of  oetfi,ai^ 

Solomon.    Though  it  formeriy  covered  Lebanon  142,797  Iba  of  butter.    Oedar  river,  from  ilid 

with  dense  forests,  so  that  fourscore  thousand  the  coun^  is  named,  flows  through  a  oimv 

hewers  were  employed  by  Solomon  in  obtaining  pass  in  the  W.  part,  on  either  tide  ofvhid 

timber  from  them,  yet  the  destraction  of  the  its  rocky  banks  rise  perpendioalarly  to  &|Rtf 

trees  for  architectiuiil  purposes  was  more  rapid  height    On^itaLT^ton. 

than  their  growth,  and  in  the  6th  century  Jus-  CEDAB   MOIJNTAIKS,  a  range  of  Oft 

tinian  found  it  difficult  to  procure  cedar  timber  Oolony,  south  Africa,  extending  from  kt  &1' 

enough  for  the  roof  of  a  ringle  church.    The  67'  to  82^  24'  S.,  and  nearly  along  the  meridia 

cedars  of  Lebanon  have  now  dwindled  to  a  few  of  19^  £•     They  are  of  prindtive  faraa^ 

groves,  the  principal  of  which  is  a  thiek  forest  with  peaks  from  1,600  to  6,000  ftet  abovie^ 

containing  about  80  very  large  trees,  60  of  level  of  the  sea,  covered  with  gigintie  cedv 

middling  mze,  and  800  smaller  and  young  ones,  trees.    At  hei|^ts  of  trom  800  to  1,000  faet 

It  occupies  a  natural  amphitheatre  at  the  foot  above  the  vall^  are  fonnd  many  Bajiam 

of  the  wildest  of  the  gorges  of  Lebanon,  and  is  eaves  with  well-esecnted  drawings  in  red  odn 

regarded  by  the  people  as  sacred.    The  largest  An  ash-colored  qnartsoee  sand^ooe  predoei* 

of  the  trees  have  a  diameter  of  9  feet    This  nates  in  the  higher  parts,  and  marioefoaBliic 

cedar  is  now  extendvely  cultivated  as  an  oraar  the  lower.    The  valleys  between  the  hiDi^t 

mental  tree  in  Europe  and  America,  one  or  two  very  fertile. 

specimens  of  it  giving  variety  and  force  to  a  dull  OEDAB  SPRINGS,  a  post  village  of  Bar 

front  of  round-headed  trees.— The  cedar  of  Qoa  tanburg  dist,  S.  0.,  ia  an  oldwatonsy^ 

is  fonnd  wild  in  parts  of  India  and  in  Japan,  and  the  seat  of  a  state  deaf  and  duoih  ttpt^ 

and  has  been  naturalized  in  Portugal  around  a  proroerous  and  well-oondncted  uistitB|A 

Ointra.    It  is  the  handsomest  tree  of  the  genus  originally  established  by  the  Bev.  K.  F.  Walte; 

eupreBna.  and  distinguished  by  its  abundance  of  CEFALU  (anc  CepAdlafdi$\  a  fortified  » 

long  dichotomous  pendent  brancblets. — The  port  town,  at  the  foot  of  a  rocK,  on  the  N.««k 

Indian  cedar  is  a  lai^  tree  found  wild  on  the  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  capital  of  a  distrust  of  ttt 

mountains  of  Nepaul  and  Thibet,  at  a  height  of  same  name  (which  is  divided  into  IS  oiatooi> 

about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.    Its  timber  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  and  89  m.  &B.e 

possesses  the  qualities  attrilmted  by  the  andents  that  city ;  pop.  81,940.    The  town  is  the  iMts 

to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  being  compact,  resin-  a  bishopric,  and  containa  a  fine  ostbednl » 

ous,  and  fragrant.    It  is  much  used  for  building  aeiyenl  other  churches.  The  remains  of  a  Fb* 

in  India,  has  been  introduced  into  England  as  nioian  edifice,  a  castle  built  by  the  Baaat^ 

an  ornamental  tree,  and  has  been  sucoessftdly  and  several  marble  quarriesi  are  in  the  ricair?' 

grafted  on  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. — ^The  white  Sea  fishing  is  prosecuted  with  great  acdntr. 

cedar  is  an  abundant  tree  in  swamps  in  the  The  port,  however,  is  oraahleof  reoeiTii|go>? 

United  States  southward  from  Massachusetts  a  smallnumber  of  vessels, 

and  Ohio,  reaching  a  height  of  from  80  to  70  0EHE6IN,  or  Okhudi,  aSpaniBh  towo,  pn- 

feet    It  has  a  fibrous,  shreddy  bark;  leavesof  a  vince  of  Muroia,  SnuS.  firom  GaimTSoa;  p^ 

dull,  glaucous-green  color,  very  small  and  scale-  in  1862,  6,864    It  oont^ns  nomeroot  k^ 

like,  and  an  exceedingly  durable  wood  of  a  red-  some  houses,  built  of  marble  fiw  the  i^ 

dish  color.     Every  part  of  the  tree  is  strong-  boring  quarries,  and  has  manufKtariei  of  f|j!^ 

scented.    It  is  used  as  a  material  for  fences,  doth^  soap,  pottery,  oil  and  branny  ^''^^^ 

and  is  in  the  highest  esteem  for  shingles  and  and  oommerod  in  wine,  frnits^gKi^  wool,  h«4^ 

coopers^  staves.— The  red  cedar  is  a  native  of  flax,  and  cotton.    There  are^  bsMS  tha  pine 
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drarohy  8  diapels,  sereral  aehoote,  a  theatre^  la  the  Ticinity  are  Beevee  eastle,  tbe  seat  of 

and  yarioos  handsomepablio  baildings.  the  earl  of  Leitrim,  and  Lyons  oastle,  tbe  seat  of 

OELAEOWSKTy   Fbaftibbk  Ladislaw,  a  Lord  Qoncony.    Swift's  Vanessa  resided  for 

Bdiemisii  poet  and  philologist  bom  at  Btra-  some  time  at  Oeibridge  abbey,  tbe  residenoe  of 

konitz,-  March  7, 1799,  died  in  Pragae,  Aug.  S,  Mr.  H.  Grattan. 

1853.    Having  learned  German  in  hfs  child-  CELEBES,  an  island  of  tbe  Halay  archipel- 
bood,  he  entered  the  gynmasinm  of  Badweij  in  ago,  of  singiuar  conformation,  representing  in 
1812,  and  studied  sabseqaentlj  at  I^k,  Lma,  appearance  6    eztensiye   peninsulas  grouped 
andPragae.   He  was  destined  for  the  pnlpit,  bat  aroand  a  small  central  body.    The  northern,  or 
from  patriotic  impulses  decUned  to  adc^t  that  peninsula  of  Menado,  intersected  by  the  equa- 
proftflsion,  and  engaged  in  18S1  as  instraotor  in  tor,  about  ooe  degree  from  its  Junction  at  the 
a  noblenun's  family,  where  he  could  at  the  bay  of  Palos  with  the  central  mainland,  ex- 
same  time  pursue  his  literary  occupations.    He  tends  from  this  point  nearly  due  £.  to  its  ex- 
soon  publisned  a  series  of  original  and  translated  tremity  at  Oape  Polisan,  480  m. ;  the  N.  E.,  or 
works,  remarkable  at  that  period  of  transition  peninrala  of  Balante,  is  182  m.  long;  the  S.  E^ 
from  the  old  classical  to  tne  modem  national  or  peninsula  of  Teboonkoo,  is  170  m.  long ;  the 
style  in  the  Oechio  literature.    In  1828  he  be-  B. n.,  or  Boni  peninsula,  160  m. ;  and  the  W., 
oame  associate  editor  of  the  ^'  Quarterly  Review  or  Mandar  peninsula,  is  a  short  projection  about 
for  the  Catholic  Clergy,'*  published  by  the  con-  ^  a  degree  tn  length.    Celebes  extends  800  m. 
sistorium  at  Prague,  and  in  18^  editor  of  the  from  its  N.  K  extremity  to  ita  most  southern 
^  Bohemian  Gkizette,"  and  of  the  ^  Bee,"  a  lite-  point;  it  has  an  extent  of  sea-coast  equal  to  all 
rary  journal.    He  also  oomm^oed  a  series  of  the  Atlantic  United  States,  or  about  2,600  m. ; 
lectures  on  the  Cediio  language  and  literature,  and  yet  its  area  is  but  68.600  sq.  ol,  or  about 
At  the  university  of  Prague.    He  lost  both  his  ti^e  extent  of  the  state  of  Missouri.    The  8  ex- 
situation  as  editor  and  that  at  the  university,  in  tensive  gulfr,  Gorontalo,  Tomaiki.  and  Boni, 
conseouence  of  a  remark  against  the  emperor  which  serve  to  form  these  peninsulas,  are  very 
Nicholas.  The  fkror  of  public  oi^nion,  however,  shallow,  especially  Gorontalo  or  Tomini,  which, 
and  a  comfortable  situatioa  as  librarian  of  the  though  making  an  indentation  of  240  m.,  yet 
prince,  afterward  of  the  princess  Kinsky,  were  has  not  sufficient  depth   of  water   to   per- 
the  rewards  of  his  liberalism.    The  Bohemian  mit  the  entrance  of  the  largest  class  of  Euro- 
society  for  the  propagation  of  science  elected  him  pean  vessels;  and  even  those  of  the  lightest 
a  member  in  1840.    In  1842  he  accepted  a  pro-  burden  have  not    been    able    to    approach 
fessorship  of  the  Slavic  language  and  literature,  within  10  or  16  m.  of  its  almost  unknown 
recently  established  bv  the  king  of  Prussia  foi  coasts.    But  at  the  period  of  the  first  Enro- 
the  benefit  of  his  Poush  snl^ects,  at  the  uni  pean  intercourse  witn  the  island,  8  centuries 
rersity  of  Bredau.    After  the  events  of  1848,  ago,  Portuguese  frigates  Ireedy  navigated  this 
the  Austrian  government,  which  now  sought  broad  bav.    There  has  been  a  sensible  diminu- 
for  support  from  the  Cechio  nationality,  oflfered  tion  in  depth  of  the  waters  surrounding  this 
him  a  professorship  at  the  university  of  Prague,  island,  and  it  is  manifest  that  a  gradual  up- 
He  did  not  live  long  to  officiate  in  this  capacity,  heaval  of  this  portion  of  the  archipelago  is  m 
his  death  having  Men  accelerated  by  domesno  progress ;  and  m  tbe  course  of  time,  this  and 
rnkfortones  and  mental  suffering.    Of  his  nu-  the  ndghboring  island  of  Gilolo,  which  is  also 
meroua  works,  the  following  are  most  remark-  a  group  of  peninsulas,  will  have  their  great 
able;  ^ Poems"  (Prasne,  1822,  new  edition,  bays  filled  up  by  terra firmOf  and  will  exhibit 
1830);  '^SlavicKationuS<mg»'' (8  vols.,  Prague,  an  unbroken  outline  like  Borneo,  which  evi- 
1 822~'27) ;     *^  lithuanian    Kational    Songa  "  dentiy  at  one  time  presented  the  same  shigular 
(Prague,  1827);  a  metrical  translation  of  Wuter  oonfiguration  as  these  two  islands.    Elevated 
Scott's  '^Lady  of  the  Lake**  (Prague,  1828>;  mountain  chains  extend  throughout  the  whole 
a  translation  of  Augustine's  De  Cititata  Dei^  5  length  of  each  peninsula  of  Celebes ;  but  the 
vols.   (Prague,  1829-'82);  ^Echo  of  Bussian  peninsula  of  Henado  alone  is  of  volcanic  ori- 
Kational  &ngs"  (Prague,  1820);  '^Echoof  Ce-  gm,  and  it  has  8  active  volcanic  peaks,  about 
chic  National  Bongs"  (Prague,  1840).    One  of  bis  6,000  ft  high,  near  the  £.  extremity.     The 
latest  works  was  the  "  Popular  Philosophy  of  highest  peak  of  the  island,  Lompo  Batang,  8,200 
the  Slavic  Nations  in  their  Proverbs"  (Prague,  ft.  highjis  near  the  extremity  of  the  S.  penin- 
1851).    After  1885  Celakowsky  was  engaged  in  snla.    The  surface  of  the  central  mainland  and 
a  comparative  study  of  all  the  Slavic  dialects^  of  portions  of  the  S.  W.  and  S.  peninsulas,  is 
the  fhut  of  which  is  given  in  part  in  his  ad-  moetiy  elevated  table  land,  covered  with  excel- 
ditiona  to  Jungmann*s  Cechio  dictionary.    As  a  lent  pasture  grasses,  upon  which  are  found  grax- 
poet  he  is  distinguished  by  the  grace  and  tuOmU  ing  great  nnmbera  of  wild  horses  and  buffidoea 
<:(l  his  popular  songs.  aa  on  the  prairies  of  America.    These  natural 
CJBLBkIDGE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  pastures  of  Celebea  are  a  peculiarity,  not  ob- 
conntj'  of  Kildtfe,  16  m.  W.  i^om  Dublin,  on  served  on  any  otiier  island  of  the  archipelago; 
the  riffht  bank  of  the  lifby,  which  ia  here  but  it  has  recentiy  been  found  to  be  the  case 
crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge;  pop.  in  m>on  some  ef  the  Papuan  islands,  lying  between 
1851,  1,674.    Kanuftctories  of  straw  hats  and  the  Malaysian  and  Polynesian  formations.  These 
^rooUcD  and  Unen  wares  are  carried  enhere.  extensive    plains^  which  serve  for  hunting 
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grounds,  and  the  great  extent  of  sea^soBflt,  have  Hohammedaniam,  like  HieTCat  of  thebUi* 

oontribnted,  no  doubt,  to  diBtiDgaiah  tbe  inhab-  tants ;  and  their  ooontrj  presento  an  iLterHtui 

itants  of  Oelebes  for  an  ardent  love  of  the  field  for  the  labors  of  the  CAiristiaanumnvy. 

chase,  and  a  love  of  maritime  adventure,  above  The  W.,  or  peninsula  of  Baknte,  is  erea  \m 

all  other  people  in  the  archipelago,  or  in  the  known  than  that  of  Teboonkoo,  aadis  peo^ 

eastern   hemisphere.     To   capture   the   wild  by  the  same  race.    The  lleiiado  peDiuolt  i 

horse  of  their  grassy  plateaus— a  well-shaped,  the  most  fertile  of  the  whole  idand.  Tbe  toni- 

spirited  animal— to  subdue  him,  and  to  train  tofy  of  Minahaaa,  near  ita  £.  extremity,  pro* 

him  for  the  pursuit  of  the  wild  deer  and  babl-  duces  the  finest  qnalitr  of  coffee  in  the  srebi- 

rusa,  is  a  passion  among  the  free-spirited  races  of  pelago,  superior  to  ^e  best  c^  Java.    Hm 

this  island,  espeoiallv  those  of  the  S.  W.  or  annual  pxY)duct  has  been  for  a  lew  thr 

Boni  peninsula,  which  is  only  equalled  by  their  past    about    1,250,000   lbs.     This  temtoy 

love  of  adventure  by  sea,  whether  commer^  also  produces  about  200,000  lbs.  of  oooo^ 

cial,  piratical,  exploring,  or  colonizing.  Intheee  and  it  is  .said  to  be  the  only  territoijItttiK 

respects,  one  race  in  particular,  the  Bugis  of  archipelago  in  which  this  ddicafte  plant  Im 

Boni   and  Tuwiyn,    are  distinguished  above  been  snocea^nlly  cidtivatedL    Upon  the  talik 

all  other   people  in  the  eastern  seas.     (See  lands  of  Minahasa,  which  are  about  2,600  te 

BuGis.)    The  chief  seat  of  this  people  is  on  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  tbe  Americas  f> 

the  borders  of  Lake  Labaya,  or,  as  called  by  the  tato  and  aU  the  esculent  vegetables  ci  teoptr 

natives,  Taparang  Danau.  It  is  25  m.  long  and  ate  climates  are  cultivated  with  mooh  Boar% 

18  broad,  and  has  an  average  depth  of  82  feet  This  territory  exports  also  about  45,000  ewttf 

in  the  dry  season,  and  60  feet  in  the  wet  season,  rice  yearly.  Rich  allavial  deposits  of  gold  bni 

Upward  of  100  neatly-built  villages,  tastefoUy  been  found  in  ftony  places  througfaoottbe  » 

embowered  in  the  stately  fruit  trees  of  the  tire  length  of  thla  peninsola,  «id  soom  d 

tropics,  border  and  adorn  its  shores,  while  its  those  now  worked  by  the  sultan  of  Heodo 

surface  is  covered  with  such  numbers  of  sailing  are  said  to  be  the  richest  in  the  aithtpdi' 

craft  of  every  description,  that,  as  stated  by  a  go.    Tin  and  copper  are  also  found.   Theinc 

Bugis  chieftdn  at  Singapore,  it  would  not  be  ore  of  the  island  is  of  a  very  superior  qmBtr: 

difficult  on  many  days  to  pass  a  signal  by  voice  and  there  is  a  pecdiar  kind,  csOed  pflMc, 

from  vessel  to  vessel  the  whole  length  of  the  which  is  almost  wiute  like  tin,  and  t^  q>^ 

lake.    However  much  we  may  regs^  this  as  by   the  fiimous  DysJc  cutlers  in   dtnaaocB' 

a  native  exaggeration,  we  know  that  this  re-  ing  their  celebrated  aword  and  knife  lyei 

markable  lake  is  a  great  inland  harbor  of  sop-  There  are  no  large  ferooioQa  animalB  apoo  us 

ply  and  repairs  for  the  great  fleet  of  Bugia  iabnd ;  none  of  we  feline  race  esst  ajxe  ii: 

prahns,  or  padewakans,  which  cruise  throu^-  neither  does  the  elephant  or  rhinoeero&  Bt 

out  tbe  archipelago.    The  only  outlet  of  the  principal  wild  animals  are  the  hor9^  bvfi!^ 

lake  is  the  Ohmrana  river,  which  disembogues  and  ox,  which  are  readily  domesticated  bjtbi 

in  the  bay  of  Boni,  in  lat.  4°  15'  S.   During  the  natives ;  and  in  the  forests  and  greesx  pi^ 

N.  W.  monsoon,  the  largest  native  craft  can  are  great  numbers  of  a  apecieB  of  sebo,  seTtnl 

descend  this  stream.    It  is  about  68  m.  long,  varietiea  of  deer,  the  hog  deer,  or  ba]M-n»i,di' 

and  has  an  average  depth  of  2i  fathoms.    The  common  wild  hog,  and  several  vaiietiei  of  ihi 

Bugis  occupy  that  portion  of  the  S.  W.  pen-  marsupial  or  pouched  dass  A  uumak,  like  tk 

insula  lying  between  lat  8**  80'  and  5^  S.     To  kangaroo  and  opossum*    A  veiy  dense  M 

the  southward  of  them,  the  Mangassar  tribes,  and  covers  the  mountainous  portions  of  tbe  ^ibj 

the  small  states  of  Tooratea,  Bonthein,  and  and  the  woods  of  several  trees  are  etttw 

Boolekumba,  which  occupy  the  extremity  of  the  very  valuable  for  eoonomio  SDd  artistic  V^V^ 

peninsula,  have  been  sul^Jugated  by  the  Dutch.  The  sago  pahn  is  found  Tery  pleotifulT,  ssA 

K.  of  the  Bugis  is  a  nation  called  theMandars,  furnishes  a  light  and  pleasant  bresd,  ebi^ 

who  have  like  them  invented  a  written  alphabet  used  by  the  least  civilised  inhabitants  of  tbt 

The  8.  E.  or  Teboonkoo  peninsula  is  very  island,  but  the  staple  artide  of  food  of  tk 

little  known ;  its  interior  haa  not  been  explored  people  of  Minahasa.    About  |  <tf  tbe  island » 

by  Europeans,  and  is  possessed  by  sevenu  wild  elevated  prairie  land,  and  the  rest  ie  a^ 

tribes,  who  are  described  as  Alfuras,  the  pe-  dense  forest,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ccb- 

culiar  abori^nal  race  found  in  all  the  islands  vated  districts  in  the  N.  and  S.  W.  peoism 

of  the  Molucca  seas.    Sir  Stamford  Raffles  is  of  which  do  not  oomprisa  more  than  about  » 

opinion  that  the  principal  races  of  Oelebes  are  fl^  part  of  the  aoniMe  of  the  island,   h  r*- 

of  Tartar  origin.    The  centre  of  the  island  is  gard  to  populatbn,  the  Dotoh  estimate  52^,0^ 

possessed  by  a  barbarous  people  called  Tunjas,  under  theur  jurisdiction  in  the  N.  and  &  v. 

who  resemble  tiie  D^aka  of  Borneo ;  they  have,  peninsulaa,  who  oooopy  about  )  of  tbe  imoi 

like  them,  a  passion  for  possessing  human  heads,  and  it  is  probable  thi2t  the  popnlataon  ii  u( 

and  they  spend  much  tmie  in  hunting,  not  like  less  than  1,500,000,  which  in  proportioB  v 

other  savagea  for  subsistence  alone,  but  for  the  area  is  not  more  than  A  the  deosi^  of  v^ 

sake  of  the  sport,  and  they  follow  the  chase  lation  on  the  island  of  Java. — Celebes  v»i(^ 

with  as  keen  a  relish  as  the  English  sportsman,  discovered  in  1525  by  a  anall  baod  of  r^ 

They  are  a  good-looking  type  of  the  brown  gnese  adventurers,  who  sailed  fnm  TtnMit  n 

race ;  they  are  pagans,  not  haviDg  yet  adopted  a  amall  native  craft  in  qiosat  of  wast  «• 
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tenned  a  group  of  ialAiids  said  to  abmmd  in  blanohiDg  to  trenches  which  aie  nearly  1  foot 

gold,  aod  spoken  of  aa  s»  Idbik,  '^  still  more^'  in  depth.    The  plants  are  repeatedly  earthed  up 

i^koda,  where  the  European  intruders  might  till  they  have  risen  2  feet  or  more  above  the 

find  gold  and  spioes  the  same  as  they  had  found  natural  surface.    Oeleriao  is  not  blanched,  but 

in  the  Molucca  group  of  islands^    The  Por-  grows  openlvjexposed  to  the  light 

tngaese^-who  touched  at  the  points  of  2  penin-  C£LE8TlK£,  the  name  of  6  popes.    I.  St. 

solas,  thought  they  were  different  islands ;  and  Owjjufran,  whose  anniversary  is  celebrated  April 

in  their  report  named  them  a$  Uhoi  OeUebet^  0,  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  related  to  the  emperor 

which  designation  being  adopted  by  DeBarroa,  Yalentinian,  waa  created  cardinal  deacon  by 

De  Oauto,  Gastafieda,  and  other  Portuguese  Innocent  I.,  and  succeeded  Pope  Boni&ce,  Nov. 

cbroniolers,  has  become  fixed  in  seomphy  and  8, 422,   The  heresy  of  Nestorius  induced  him  to 

history  as  the  name  of  the  island.   iBut  such  a  convoke  the  council  of  Ephesus  in  481,  at 

name  is  not  known  to  its  inhabitants,  who  which  200  bishops  were  assembledf  and  whidi 

generally  call  it  ^^  Negri  Bugis,^'  or  the  Buffis  was  presided  over  by  his  8  legates.    Gelestiu% 

Xand.  Themostadvanoedof  we  nations  of  Oele-  the  chief  of  the  Pelagian8|  having  retired  into 

bes  were  converted  to  Mohammedanism  some  Britain,  he  sent  missionanea  there  who,  in  the 

years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  apace  of  2  years,  brought  back  that  country  to 

archipelago.     They  disregarded  the  teachings  tneftuth.   Shortly  after  this  he  sent  Palladius  to 

of  the  Portuguese  missionaries,  which  were  so  Scotland,  and  St  Patrick  to  Ireland.      Some 

readily  accepted  and  faithfully  observed  by  the  epistles  of  this  pope  have  been  preserved,  but 

people  of  the  neighboring   Molucca  islands  those  written  to  the  bishops  who  had  taken 

The  first  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  with  the  part  in  the  election  of  Nestorius  and  to  Fuen- 

Island  was  in  1607.    In  1660  they  expelled  the  gius  have  been  lost    He  died  April  6,  482,  and 

Portuguese  from  their  possessions  in  the  lfa>  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Priscilla,  on 

cassar  country.    The  Dutch  maintained  their  the  Via  Salavia.    IL  Guido  j>i  Oabtbllo,  waa 

position  in  Celebes  for  2  centuries,  till  their  a  disciple  of  Abelard,  and  was  created  cundlnal 

expulsion  by  the  British  in  1810.    But  their  priest  by  Honorius  II.,  and  made  governor  of 

possesaons  in  Celebes,  along  with   those  in  loenevento  by  Innocent  IL,  at  whose  death  he 

Java,  were  restored  to  them  in  1816.     The  was  elected  pope,  Sept  25, 1148.    As  soon  aa 

Dutch  declared  Mac>a8Har  a  free  port  in  1846,  be  had  ascended  the  pontifical  throne  he  re- 

as  a  rival  to  Singaoore;  and  Kema,  in  the  Me-  ceived  ambassadors  from  Louis  VII.,  who  came 

nodo  peninsula,  in  lat  1^  22'  N.,  and  long.  125^  to  supplicate  peace,  and  also  absolution  from 

19' £.,  was  declared  a  free  port  in  1849.  the  ecclesiastical   censures  under  which  the 

CELEBES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  regiment  of  kingdom  had  been  laid  by  his  predecessors. 

royal  body-guards  instituted  by  Bommua,  com-  The  pope  granted  their  request  in  the  presence 

posed  of  800  young  men  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  nobles  of  Bome.    Having  occupied  the 

families.    They  were  elected  by  the  sufi&'ages  pontifical  see  6  months,  he  died  March  9,  1144, 

of  the  80  curias,  each  of  which  furnished  10.  and  waa  buried  in  the  church  of  St  John  La* 

The  name  has  been  derived  by  some  from  the  teran.    Only  8  epistles  of  his  are  extant    III. 

i2ame  of  their  firstchie^  but  more  probably  was  Gxaoxntx  Obsini,  a  Boman  by  birth,  and  de- 

gtven  to  them  in  allusicm  to  the  rapidity  with  acended  from  the  illustrious  family  of  that 

which  they  executed  their  orders.    Their  com*  name.    He  was  created  cardinal  by  Honoriua 

mander  was  called  the  tribune  of  the  celeres,  and  IL,  elected  pope  when  past  80  years  of  age, 

was,  after  the  king^  the  highest  officer  in  the  March  80, 1191,  and  died  Jan.  8,  1198.    The 

atate.    This  office  was  held  by  Brutus  when  he  day  after  his  consecration  he  crowned  the  em* 

expelled  the  Tarqnins  from  Bome.    Tbe  celeres  peror  Henry  VI.,  and  his  empress  Constancei 

are  thought  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  the  patri-  After  the  coronation,  the  emperor  restored  to 

ciaos  in  generd,  so  called  because  they  could  the  pope  the  city  of  Tusculum,  which  the  pope 

keep  horses  or  fought  on  horseback,  and  thus  to  gave  to  the  Boman  citizens,  who  to  avenge 

correspond  with  the  later  equUet  or  knights.  some  former  disputes  destroyed  it    He  after- 

CELEBT  {apium  graceoUna^  Iinn.X  an  um-  ward  excommunicated  the  emperor,  because  he 

belliferous  plant  cultivated  for  salad.    In  its  kept  in  prison  Bichard  Cosur  de  lion.   Among 

wild  state,  in  which  it  is  found  in  ditches  other  noteworthy  events  of  Celestine's  ponti* 

throughout  Europe,  it  Is  rank,  coarse,  and  even  ficate  was  his  confirmation  of  the  Teutonic 

poisonoos,  but  by  cultivation  in  gardens  it  be*  militory  order  in  1192.    IV.  The  son  of  John 

somea  sweet,  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  an  agreeable  Castiglione,  of  Milan,  and  Cassandra  CrivellL 

flavor.     Ita  green  leaves,  stems,  and  seeds  are  the  sister  of  Urban  UL     He  waa  appointed 

[isc'd  in  soups,  and  the  blanched  stalka  either  canon  and  chancellor  of  his  native  city,  and 

n  tbaa  way,  or  more  usually  aa  a  salad.    One  afterward  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of 

rarict/,  called  the  celeriae,  ia  raised  only  for  Altaoomba.     Gregory  IX.^  in  1287,^  created 

he  root  or  base  of  the  leaves,  which  becomes  a  him  cardinal,  and  sent  him  as  legate  into  Tus- 

fvhite,   solid  bulb.     Celery  requires  a  deep^  cany,  and  after  this  to  Lombardy  and  to  Monte 

ich,  well  drained  soiL    The  seed  is  sown  in  a  Casino,  where  he  found  the  emperor  iVederic 

K^  from  which  the  plants  are  tranrferred  to  II.  preparing  to  send  succors  to  the  Holy  LandL 

neither  when  they  are  2  or  8  inches  high.    At  He  was  elected  pope  Sept  20, 1241.   Advanced 

or  12  inches'  height  Uiey  are  trauflfenred  for  in  years,  and  with  healtn  much  impaired  by  in- 
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firmitie&  lie  occnpied  the  see  onlj  a  Bhort  time,  eveiy  2  monthB.    He  finally  died  there  Key  18, 

and  died  Oct.  8, 1241.  without  having  recelvea  1296,  and  was  canonized  at  AyigDonby  Pope 

consecration,  and  without   having   published  Clexnenty.,Ma7  6,1818.    He  wrote  the  foOor 

anj  bull.    v.  Pietbo  Anoklkrhb.  bom  about  Sng  treatises,  which  were  published  stKt^es'a 

1216,  at  Isenria,  in  Naples,  died  Mav  19, 1296.  1640  :  JUlatio  Vita  ma;  Ik  Ftrdttthtt;  Ik 

Previous  to  his  election  he  was  called  Pietro  VUii»;J}eBbmin'u  Vaniiate;D6EBmfhi;Ik 

o£  Murrone,  from  a  mountain  near  Suhnona  8enterUii»  Patrum,    Several  lives  of  this  pope 

where  he  led  a  solitary  life.    When  17  years  have  been  written ;     among  them,  ooe  by 

old  he  became  a  Benedictine  monk  in  the  mon*  Lelio  Marini,  which  was  pubuabed  at  MHiit  11 

astery  of  Faifoli,  in  the  diocese  of  Beneventa  1680. 

After  performing  extraordinary  penances  for       CELIBACfT,  the  state  of  a  penon  who  n- 

man^  years,  he  went  to  Home,  where  he  was  Bounces  matrimony.    Among  tiie  dainal  u- 

ordamed  priest  in  1289.    Having  spent  6  years  tions  celibacy  was  conadered  as  an  offence  to- 

at  Murrone,  he  afterward  removed  to  Mount  ward  society,  and  celibates  were  anbjected  to 

Megella,  near  Sulmona,  where  he  lived  with  2  various  penalties.    In  Sparta  umnarried  dc 

other  priests  in  a  large  cavern.    He  fasted  every  were  regarded  as  deserters  from  the  commim- 

day  except  Sunday,  and  observed  4  Lents  in  the  ty,  branded  with  infamy,  and  by  the  \xk%  d 

year,  living  on  bread  and  water,  working  and  Lycuigus  might  be  seized  and  aererelj  po 

praying  during  the  entire  day  and  most  of  ished  by  the  women  in  the  temple  of  Ilercok 

the  night    In  1244,  he  founded  the  religious  Plato,  in  his  ifnaginary  repnbuo,  declared  it 

order  called  Celestines,  which  prosperea  so  those  who  had  remained  unmarried  till  ther 

much  during  his  lifetime  that  it  consisted  of  were  86  years  old  to  be  incapable  of  bol(£a 

600  monks  and  86  monasteries.    This  order  any  public  office.    By  the  laws  of  Rome  odi- 

was  approved  by  Urban  lY.,  who  incorpo-  bates  were  forbidden  to  bear  witness  in  oocra 

rated  it  with  the  Benedictine  order.  Gregory  X.  or  to  leave  a  will,  and  spedal  penaltksvw 

confirmed  it  in  1274  in  the  2d  general  council  reserved  for  them  in  the  future  llfi^   Sod 

of  Lyons.    Pietro  was  elected  pope  July  7,  opinions  and  ordinances  proTO  that  in  tbi« 

1294,  after  the  death  of  Nicholas  TV.    The  ao-  times  celibapy  had  charms  and  partiaun,  fcf  c 

count  of  hlB  election  being  forwarded  to  him  in  ideid  disorder  would  not  call  forth  so  ^ 

his  retirement,  he  refused  to  accept  the  dignity,  rigor.    It  is  remarkable  that  while  ceHtutr 

though  the  oardimds  and  Charles  II.  kmg  of  was  proscribed  in  Europe,  it  was  authorized  f 

Naples,  and  Andrew  HI.  king  of  Hungary,  the   East.     There   ceubates  bore  hooor^ 

urged  him  strongly  to  do  so.    He  attempted  to  names,  were  raised   to  high  positioDs,  et 

fly  fh>m  his  retreat,  but  was  prevented  by  a  vast  styled  eunuchs  of   the  sun  and  iiiTorites  s 

concourse  of  people.    At  length  he  consented  to  heaven.    With  the  progress  of  ciTiIizitioc  i 

accept  the  dignity,  and  proceeded  to  Perugia  ao-  Oreece  and  Rome,  the  ceUbate  state  becsk 

companied  by  the  idngs  of  Naples  and  Hungary,  more  common,  and  custom  triumphed  om^ 

and  was  crowned  Aug.  29.    He  made  his  pub-  laws.    Thus  often  the  men  of  letters,  tkp 

lie  entrance  into  the  city  amid  the  applause  of  losophers,  athletes,  gladiators^*  and  mnsicisa^ 

more  than  200,000  people.     In  the  city  of  some  from  taste  and  some  from  seoessitT,  rt 

Aquila  he  appointed  12  cardinals,  5  of  whom  notmced  marriage.    This  was  freqaentlr  ti« 

were  Italians  and  7  French,  and  then  went  to  case  with  the  disciples   of  Pythagons  ^ 

Naples.    He  made  2  constitutions  which  pro-  Diogenes.    Celibacy  was  early  ^^S^^J'U 

vided  for  the  cardinals  entering  into  conclave  peculiar  privilege  and  duty  of  the  priest^ 

on  the  election  of  a  pope,  thus  renewing  a  Amongthe  Jews,  those  who  were  mteDded^ 

constitution  already  made  by  Oregory  X.  in  the  the  service  of  the  temple  were  permittN  ^' 

council  of  Lyons ;  and  also  another  respecting  marry,  but  under  certain  special  restncticc^ 

the  pope  reagninff  his  office.    After  occupying  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  priests  of  Isb  ^ 

the  pontifical  see  during  6  months,  he  renounced  bound  to  chastity.     The  gymnoeophi^sK 

the  tiara,  Dec  18, 1294,  on  finding  that  he  was  Brahmins  of  India,  and  the  hierophsoU  of  *m 

but  little  acquainted  with  temporal  matters,  and  Athenian^  lived   in   celibacy.     There  ^ 

still  retained  his  unconquerable  love  for  soli-  maidens  among  the  Persians  toosecnted  ttf 

tude.    The  see  remained  vacant  10  days,  when  the  worship  of  the  sun,  and  vestal  yrr^^ 

Boniface  YIH.  was  elected  his  successor.    Oel-  among   the   Bomana,  who  alone  ^^^ 

estine  then  retired  again  to  his  solitude  at  Ma-  mitted  to  guard  the  sacred  fire.  'The  e^">*|T 

jella,  to  devote  himself  altogether  to  prayer  and  of  religious  persons   was  i^S^^^^,^*^  ^ 

to  mortification.    His  successor,  BonuaceVni.,  Greeks  as  a  supernatural  grace,  i 

fearing  difficulties  might  be  caused  by  artful  sublime  though  vague  terms,  sQd' 

persons,  who  would  turn  his  simplicity  to  their  was  regarded  as  perfect  without  t 

own  account,  wished  to  keep  him  imder  his  tion  of  a  virgin. — ^In  the  prinutiye         ^ 

control,  and  at  first  confined  him  in  a  house  diurch  celibacy  came  gradually  to  ^^^j[^^^, 

in  Anagni  near  his  own  residence,  and  after-  a  higher  state  than  matrimoDy.    ^  .^^ 

ward  transferred  him  to  Fumone,  near  Feren-  fathers,  especially  8t  Jerome^  eothnaaflKV, 

tino  in  Gampagna,  where  he  languished  for  10  celebrated  the  virtue  of  contineoce.   fr^  j^ 

months  in  a  climate  so  sickly  that  the  religious  time  of  the  aposties  there  were  P«5^ "Ij 

who  waited  on  him  were  obliged  to  bo  changed  priesthood  who  practised  celibacy  and  cdueota 
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it  a  moral  triumph.    Yet  there  was  no  law  nor  which  all  vegetable  and  most  animal  stmetQres 

aniformity  of  opinion  or  action  on  the  aulgecti  are  built  up.    Since  the  inlprovement  in  the 

md  it  was  not  till  the  4th  century  that  even  microscope  within  the  last  26  years,  and  more 

Lhe  higher  clergy  began  generally  to  live  in  especially  since  the  researches  of  Schleiden  in 

3clibacy.    The  council  of  the  Spanish  and  Af-  1887,  and  of  Schwann  a  little  later,  the  atten- 

ican  dinrohes  at  Elvira,  in  Spain,  A.  D.  805,  tion  of  physiologists  has  been  unceasingly  direct- 

x>mmanded  ecclesiastics  of  the  8  first  grades  to  ed  to  the  minute  elementary  structure  of  living 

ibstain  from  conjugal  intercourse  under  penalty  things.    The  observers  last  named  have  shown 

>f  deposition.    A  motion  to  the  same  effect  that  a  cell,  containing  within  it  anotiier  cell 

vas  made  in  the  general  council  of  Nice,  in  (the  mieleuM)y  the  latter  containing  a  granular 

L  D.  825,  but  it  was  r^ected.    Yet  a  tradition  body  (the  nucleolu»)y  is  the  primary  form  which 

)ecame  prevalent  about  that  time,  that  priests  organic  matter  assumes  when  it  becomes  an  oa- 

mce  admitted  into  holv  orders  should  not  af-  ganicstructore;  thebodiesof  many  animals  and 

erward  marry,  and  this  practice  being  once  i>lauts  are  composed  entirely  of  cells,  and  the 

letablished,  led  naturally  to  the -opinions  that  tissues  of  the  embryo,  in  the  first  instance,  con- 

icrsons  who  were  married  should  not  be  ad*  sist  of  nucleated  cella,  which   are  developed 

aitted  into  orders,  and  that  celibacy  was  a  into  the  dissimilar  textures  of  the  adult  animaL 

lolier  state   than   marriage.     In  the  Latin  However  great  the  difference  may  seem  between 

(hurch  the  usage  of  celibacy  was  most  strictiy  the  adimiu  and  the  plant,  when  seen  by  the  un* 

observed.    Near  the  close  of  the  4th  century  assisted  eye  and  in  their  perfect  form,  theygrad- 

'ope  Siricios  forbade  conjugal  intercourse  to  ually  approach  each  other  as  we  descend  in  the 

priests  without  distinction,  and  this  interdic-  acale,  and  finally  meet  in  a  common  structnrcL 

ion  was  repeated  by  the  subsequent  popes  and  the  simple  individual  cell ;  and,  when  reduced 

councils.    The  emperor  Justinian  dedared  the  to  this,  no  one  can  say  to  which  of  the  two  great 

:hild  of  an  ecclesiastic  illegitimate,  and  incapa-  kinsdoma  it  belongs.    The  microscope  has  re- 

>le  of  be^g  an  heir.    The  council  of  Tours,  in  Tealed  the  great  &ct  of  unity  of  plan  in  this 

166,  decreed  that  married  monks  and  nuns  in-  elemental  structure   throughout  the   organic 

marred  excommunication,  and  that  their  mar-  world.    In  former  times  the  power  of  sponta- 

iage  was  null     The  Greek  church  opposed  neous  motion  and  the  presence  of  a  stomach 

he  action  of  the  Latins,  and  has  always  recog-  were  considered  the  distmctive  attributes  of  an- 

lized  the  marriages  of  priests  and  deacons  hnals;  butwe  now  knowthatmostof  the  lowest 

vhich  took  place  before  their  consecration,  yegetables  possess  this  power  at  some  period  of 

Che  monks,  and  the  bishops  who  are  chosen  their  lives,  and  by  the  same  hur-like  filaments, 

rom  among  them,  are  unmarried.    In  the  Bo-  or  eilioy  by  which  the  lower  animals  move ; 

nan  church,  councils  were  frequentiy  occupied  while  the  sponge  and  some /^^tasoa  have  neither 

vith  rigorous  measures  against  violations  of  the  the  power  of  motion  nor  a  proper  stomach.    No 

aw  of  celibacy ;  and  observance  of  the  law  was  ohemiosl  element  can  be  considered  as  a  char- 

aost  strictiy  insisted  upon  under  the  pontificate  acteristic  of  the  animal  aa  diatinguished  from 

if  Gregory  YII.,  who  excommunicated  every  thepknt;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  primary 

oarried  priest,  and  every  layman  who  should  cells  are  absolutely  indistinguishable  from  each 

»e  present  at  a  service  celebrated  by  him.    The  other.    In  the  cell,  however,  is  to  be  found  the 

eformers  rejected  celibacy  as  contrary  to  natu-  distinction  between  plants  and  animals,  viz., 

al  law,  and  permitted  Protestant  ministers  to  in  its  power  of  development,  in  its  destiny:  in 

larry.    Luther  thought  at  first  of  maintaining  the  plant,  the  cell,  however  changed  in  form  and 

he  celibacy  of  monks,  by  reason  of  their  vow,  contents,  always  retains  the  characters  of  a  cell ; 

tat  afterward  married  himself.    Tliis  innovation  but  in  the  animal  the  cell  usuallv  undergoes  a 

Tonght  the  ouestion  up  again  in  the  Oatholio  development  into  tissues,  in  which  the  cellular 

harch,  and  although  the  emperor,  the  king  of  form  completely  disappears.    In  the  developed 

'ranee,  and  many  of  the  electors  and  princes  animal  of  the  lowest  tvpea,  where  the  distmc* 

rere  favorable  to  the  marriage  of  priests,  yet  tion  is  the  most  diflScult,  the  elements  of  nutri- 

ho  council  of  Trent,  which  dose<}  its  sittings  tion  are  eminentiy  characteristic:  the  simplest 

1   1568,  decided  finally  to  retain  the  disci-  protasoOf  which  seem  to  be  only  a  mass  of 

line  of  celibacy.    From  that  time  the  law  living  jelly,  must  feed  upon  organic  compounds 

as    been   absolute  in  the   Roman    Oatholio  derivedfromother  living  things  whichare  taken 

riesthood.    One  who  has  been  married  can-  into  the  interior  of  the  body ;  while  all  plants 

ot  be  ordained  if  his  wife  is  living,  unless  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  absorption  of 

separation  takes  place  between  the  parties  by  inorganic  elements  by  the  external  surface,  and 
lutual  consent.    Those  who  have  yet  attained  •  evolve  oxygen,  by  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 

nly  the  lower  orders  may  renounce  their  bene-  acid,  under  the  influence  of  sun-light  j  so  that 

cea,  forsake  their  orders,  and  be  married;  but  the  simplest  members  of  the  two  kmgdonu^ 

;  is  otherwise  with  sub-deacons  and  the  higher  which  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  peculiar- 

egrees.    To  such  the  pope  alone,  notwitiistand-  ities  of  stmctnre,  are  separated  physiologically 

\g  the  indelibility  of  the  character  of  priest,  by  the  phenomena  of  nutrition.    Though  the 

iny  grant  permission  to  retire  from  the  priest-  vegetable  and  the  animal  cell  do  not  differ  ex- 

ood,  and  consequently  to  contract  marriage.  cept  in  their  ultimate  development,  it  will  ren- 

CELL,  the  simplest  form  of  organic  life,  fh>m  der  the  subject  more  intelligible  to  begin  with 
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the  fonner,  vhidh  is  teiy  easy  to  observe,  and  develop  into  stem,  ]eft?«B|  lootii  ilowit%  Ac^ 
to  asoend  in  the  latter  from  the  embryo  cell  to  remaining  in  mutoal  ooDnecUon,  Int  alwaji, 
the  perfect  tissue.  In  many  plants  the  Individ*  whether  so-called  spiral  vessds,  tabcs^  or  fibrtt, 
mi  ig  oonstitnted  by  a  single  cell,  living  for  it*  merely  modified  or  elongated  cells  lenrisg  ^ 
self  and  by  itself;  the  higher  plants  are  formed  tinct  porposes.  The  name  of  ceUiikr  tiane  ii 
hy  an  aggregation  of  snch  cells,  each  of  vhich  properly  applied  ovly  to  the  fabric  of  plaot^ 
has  its  independent  life  beside  that  which  it  whose  most  miportant  and  active  parts  are  nud« 
possesses  as  a  member  of  an  organism ;  so  that,  np  of  cells,  the  woody  tissoe  behtf  qwciiJlj  d«- 
as  Sohleiden  first  maintained,  in  1887,  tiie  ^^  life-  signed  for  meohanical  support  and  for  the  c«k- 
history  of  the  individnal  cell  is  the  first  and  veyance  of  flaids ;  the  pth,  barl^  iDcdoDiirf 
absolutely  indispensable  basis  of  vegetable  and  ravs,  and  cambium  are  composed  of  ctMu 
aaimal  physiology."  What  then  is  the  vegetable  substance;  this,  in  fact,  is  found  vkreTa 
cell,  and  how  does  it  originate  and  multiply  ?  It  growth  is  taking  place.  The  ccHs  nreserre  tier 
was  the  view  of  Schleiden  and  Schwann  that  oval  or  globular  form  only  when  loosel/  aggr»- 
around  the  preexisting  solid  fundamental  body  gated,  and  become  flattened  and  irregnkr  »tl» 
(the  nudens)  a  membrane  is  formed,  which  ex-  tissue  becomes  consolidated.  Tbeoelbbavekta 
pands  and  constitutes  the  cell.  Dr.  Burnett  ^in  named  by  botanists  oblong,  lobed,  sqiure,  cv 
his  "  Prize  Essay  on  the  Gell,"  presented  to  tne  lindrical,  fusiform,  stellate ;  the  latter  beiogfom^ 
American  mescal  assodation  in  1851)  c&nsid-  where  lightness  is  deairable,  as  in  tbestemeof 
ers  tbat  tins  is  not  always  the  case,  and  that  water  plants.  The  dimenaons  of  these  eeHa 
tiiiereisanothermodeof  cell  formation,  which  is  vary  from  ^  to  j^  of  an  inch  in  diamete; 
that  the  nudeated  cell  is  simply  one  cell  con-  but  they  are  generally  from  fl^to^of  aniocb, 
taining  another  within  its  walls ;  in  his  own  and  are  held  together  by  an  mteroellalar  scb- 
words :  '^  With  Schwann  the  nudeus  is  exoge->  stance  analogous  to  the  gelatinous  layer  betveei 
nous  and  germinative ;  with  me  the  nudeus  is  the  cells  of  algso.  The  woody  fibre,  in  the  Itft 
endogenous  and  reproductive."  The  two  con-  analysis,  is  only  a  variety  of  the  cel^  al- 
dusionsofthestudiesof  cell  life,  according  to  Dr.  stance,  being  composed  of  elongated  cells  i^ 
Burnett,  are:  ^  1.  The  existence  of  an  element-  herent  by  their  whole  length  and  hardened^ 
ary  particle,  having  an  invariable  unity  of  ex-  the  internal  depont  of  sclerogen.  Soch  oeOi 
preiision,  the  cell.  2.  The  universality  of  the  usually  contain  an  evident  nucleus,  which  i^ 
application  of  this  particle  for  the  formation  of  snmes  a  brownish  yellow  color  when  titalec 
organized  parts,  the  tissues."  The  vegetable  by  an  iodine  solution;  the nudeua. or OTtoliK 
cell  is  a  membranous  vesicle  containing  a  fiuid.  contains  smaller  cells,  or  nudeolL  In  loit 
The  cell  wall  is  composed  of  two  layers :  an  in-  low  plants  the  single  cells  live  isolated  anJ  ^ 
ner,  called  the  "primordial  utricle,"  first  formed  tinct;  others  unite  together  into  yanoosij 
and  the  most  essential  to  cell  existence;  it  is  shaped  masses;  others  ioin  in  a  definite  jbd- 
thin  and  delicate,  and  of  albuminous  constitu-  ner.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  cells  ge&er> 
tion ;  the  outer  layer  is  produced  after  the  pri-  ally  increase  by  division  into  two,  esch  provi- 
mordial  utricle  and  its  contents  are  endosed,  and  ded  with  its  half  of  the  primitive  nudeoa;  ^ 
takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  cell ;  it  is  new  cell  secretes  its  own  gelatinous  envelof^ 
thick,  strong,  and  principally  composed  of  eel-  and  soon  becomes  fr^ee  fr^m  its  eompanion; 
Inlose,  a  starch-like  substance  containing  no  ni-  sometimes  the  subdivision  ia  so  rapid  that  a  k- 
trogen.  The  outer  layer  is  merely  protective,  ries  of  cells  is  'produced  without  gelstinoo  &- 
while  the  primordial  utricle  is  engaged  in  the  vdope,  hanging  on  to  each  other;  plants  tbs 
vital  operations  of  the  celL  The  contents  of  grow,  the  cells  of  the  higher  forms  being  devf]- 
the  vegetable  cell,  more  or  less  deeply  colored,  oped  into  special  organa.  Geoerstion  ia  |^ 
have  been  collectivdy  called  "  endoohrome,"  lowest  plants  is  effected  by  the  union  or  f^^ 
and  consist  of  colorless  protoplasm  or  organ-  of  a  pair  of  cells,  by  a  process  termed  conja^ 
izable  fiuid  containing  albuminous  matter,  and  tion,  the  membrane  as  well  as  the  contents  be 
in  the  interior  a  mere  watery  sap.  The  distino-  ing  completely  fused ;  the  two  cells  ire  ^ 
tion  between  wall  and  contents  cannot  be  made  into  a  singly  mass,  the  spore,  which  becomes  tU 
out  in  some  of  the  lowest  forms ;  sometimes  the  primordiiu  ccdl  of  a  new  generation  by  the  pro- 
cell  appears  as  a  mass  of  endochrome,  retmning  cess  of  binary  subdivision.  One  of  the  mos: 
its  form  by  its  own  visddity,  the  superficial  layer  remarkable  properties  of  the  vegetable  cell,  ^ 
gradually  becoming  consolidated,  and  the  into-  pedally  in  the  lower  forms  of  aqnatio  plants,  a 
rior  becoming  more  liquid ;  and  this  has  been  the  power  of  motion ;  this  usually  de^ndi  co 
oonsideredtheway  in  whichacellisdevdoped  the  extension  of  the  primordisl  utricle  iz^ 
from  a  rudimentary  mass  of  organizable  fiuid.  thread-like  filaments  which  impel  the  ^ 
The  fungi,  algs,  and  lichens  are  composed  of  through  the  water  by  the  contnu^ion  of  th^/ 
mmple  cells,  globular  in  the  lowest  forms,  but  vibratory  cilia;  these  motile  cells  were  until  r^ 
elongated  in  the  higher  types;  each  of  these  oentiy  considered  animalcules.  The oontenti^ 
may  maintain  a  separate  existence  and  multiply  the  cells  of  plants  are  of  vast  importance  « 
itself  almost  indefinitely.  In  the  flowering  plants  man ;  at  the  head  of  these  stand  the  ovalg:^ 
the  structure  appears  more  complex,  but  it  is  ules  constituting  starch,  the  almost  exclQ^^^ 
still  only  an  aggregation  of  cells,  differing  from  food  of  more  than  half  of  the  hmnsn  rae^ ;  <^'^ 
the  simplest  forms  only  in  their  power  of  being  of  the  most  common  of  the  cell  contsats  ii  ciiw- 
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roi^Xl,  or  sreen  TOMtaUe  iraz,  the  esue  of  moleonles  of  the  olrotilating  fioide  into  masses 
the  green  color  of  plants,  and  flTinting  in  the*  whose  exterior  forms  a  cul  wall,  the  interior 
lesTes  and  yoong  stems  when  not  deprived  of  beooming  liquefied  cell  contents ;  this  last  can 
light;  it  is  soloble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  take  place  only  in  highly  organized  animals, 
forms  a  thin  coating  to  the  grannies  of  the  cell.  The  simple  membrane  of  cells  and  basement 
Jo  the  leayes  of  water  plants  the  droulation  of  membrane  are  stmctnreless ;  after  this  come 
the  granolar  contents  of  the  cells  may  be  easily  the  grannies  or  molecnle&  Tei7  minute,  floating 
seen,  passing  up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  five  like  those  in  the  chyle,  or  enclosed  as  in  the 
never  escaping  into  adyoining  eells ;  the  nucleus,  nenre  corpuscles,  gland  oella,  and  pigment  cells ; 
with  its  noeleolus,  maybe  distingmahed  fh>m  next  to  these  simple  structures  come  nuclei  or 
the  rest  by  its  larger  size  and  its  greater  trana-  cytoblasta,  cells  within  cells,  andsometimes  with 
pareccy.   Elongated  cells  unite  in  many  phmts  granular  nucleoli ;  the  blood  corpuscles  are  ve- 
to form  vessels  containing  milky  secretions;  ncular  nuclei,  with  walls  of  ample  membrane, 
among  these  are  the  juices  whose  concretion  pro-  without  nudeoli ;  the  epithelium  and  pigment 
duces  caootchouo  and  gntta  peroha.    Fixed  oils  cdls  have  nucleoli ;  the  nuclei  of  the  lymph  and 
are   found  as  contents  of   cells,   especially  ohyle  corpuscles  appear  granular.    Free  nndei 
within  the  seed^  where  they  serve  to  noniv  are  found  in  the  gastric  Juice,  in  the  gray  oere- 
iah  the  embryo ;  amons  these  are  the  ooooanut^  bral  substance,  and  in  some  quickly  growing  tu- 
palm,  castor,  croton,  unseed,  rape,  and  other  mors ;  nuclei  in  cells  (and  each  cell  generally 
oils,  used  in  mediome  and  the  arts.    Oells  idso  eontains  only  a  single  nucleus)  appear  to  be  in 
secrete  volatile  oils,  camphor,  ffums,  wax,  and  contact  with  the  cell  wall,  without  any  relation 
re^ns;  th^y  contain  cryi^allized  mineral  sub-  to  the  centre  of  the  cell.    The  walls  of  animal 
stances,  called  raphides,  usually  salts  of  lime ;  oeDs  ooaJesce  to  form  tubes  and  sheaths,  while 
also  sderogen,  a  gritty  substance  found  often  in  in  plants,  according  to  Quekett  the  cell  wall  ia 
the  centre  of  uears,  givinghardness  to  iVuit-stones  always  present  in  ue  oldest  and  hardest  tissues ; 
and  nut-shells,  and  constituting  the  dense  white  and  in  the  former,  except  in  the  true  cellular 
substance  known  as  vegetable  ivorv.  The  stings  tissues,  the  walls  disappear  and  no  trace  may 
of  plants,  as  of  the  nettle,  are  elongated  ceUs  be  left  of  the  nucleus  or  nucleolus;  in  other 
containing  an  irritating  liquid.    The  beautiful  cases  the  nuclei  may  remain  attached  to  the  in- 
colors  of  flowers  depend  on  coloring  matters,  ner  suriiice  of  the  walL    Nuclei  are  generally 
usually  fluid,  contained  within  the  oeUs.    All  oval  or  round,  and  do  not  conform  themselves 
plants,  then,  are  made  up  of  a  primitive  mem-  to  the  different  shapes  of  cells;  but  they  are 
brane  existing  in  the  form  of  ceUs,  each  provid-  sometimes  elongated  and  divided.    In  the  fully 
ed  in  the  young  state  with  a  nucleus  or  cyto*  developed  blood  corpuscles  the  nucleus  has  di»- 
blast  and  nucleoli,  which  bv  aggregation  and  appeiu^;  in  other  instances^  the  disappearance 
modification  make  up  all  tlieir  tissues;  each  of  the  nucleus  is  a  sign  of  defeneration  of  tis- 
baving an  independent  existence,  and  secreting  sue;  in  the  yolk  and  milk  cells,  and  in  the  cell 
whatever  may  be  necessary  for  tiie  perfection  products  of  disease,  the  contents  are  granular. 
jf  the  tissue  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  or  for  In  the  chyle  and  lymph  corpuscles  the  repro- 
the  reproduction  of  its  species. — ^In  addition  to  ductive  granules  are  set  free  by  the  bursting  of 
ivbat  has  been  said  b^ore  (in  vol.  i.  pp.  523,  the  cell  wall,  and  are  in  their  turn  devdc^ped 
1^38,  article  Avatoxt),  it  noay  be  stated  tnat  the  into  cells  at  the  expense  of  the  organizable  ma* 
inimal  cell  in  its  simplest  form  lives  independ-  terials  of  the  fluids  in  which  they  float;  similar 
oitly  of  other  cells|  and  requires  for  its  growth  granides  in  the  plastic  lymph  of  inflamed  sur- 
o  maturity  nothing  but  a  proper  nutriment  and  faces   give  rise  to  successive  generations  of 
emperature.  like  the  vegetable  cell,  it  origi-  cells  by  which  the  healing  process  is  effect- 
lates  in  a  reproductive  germ  or  granule,  prepar*  ed.    The  nudeus,  where  it  exists,  seems  to 
d  previously  by  another  cell,  which  organizea  be  the  diief  instrument  of  the  functional  ac- 
he nutrient  particles  in  its  neighborhood,  and  tivity  of  the  celL    In  many  cases  the  multi- 
:>rms  from  them  the  cell  wall  and  its  contents,  location  of  oells  is  efi^ected  by  the  division  of 
mong  which  are  reproductive  granulesi  the  the  nudeus,  each  portion  giving  origm  to  a  new 
ernia  of  new  cells  to  be  set  f^  by  the  rupture  cell,  as  in  the  caseof  ffrowine  cartilage ;  where 
f  ita  wall ;  unlike  the  vegetable  cell,  it  cannot  rapid  growth  is  needed,  and  for  a  tissue  of  only 
>xnbine  in  itself  inorganic  elements,  but  must  temporary  duration,  a  cluster  of  secondary  cells 
ave  an  organizable  nutrient  fluid  supplied  to  is  i^odnoed  in  the  parent  eell  by  the  minute 
,  from  which  each  cell  selects  the  elements  su^visionof  theniKdeus,8ain  the  caseofthe 
roper  for  the  performance  of  its  fhnction.    The  oells  of  secretion  in  the  glandular  organs,  and, 
lixnal  cell  has  no  cellulose  wall,  its  contents  aocording  to  Dr.  Barry,  of  the  primary  devel- 
)iii^  enclosed  in  a  single  membrane  composed  opment  of  the  embryo;  but  in  all  cases  cells 
'  albaminose ;  in  its  young  state  it  contains  a  must  take  their  origin  In  germs  prepared  by  a 
mi-floid  pUisma,  which  may  continue  as  such  previously  existing  celL — As  the  cell  is  the  type 
cells  of  mere  growth  and  multiplication,  or  of  oiganization,  we  must  expect  to  find  in  it  the 
ay  be  displaced  by  the  special  product  natural  first  rodiments  of  the  embryo ;  the  cell  contain- 
the  oelL    It  may  multiplv  by  binary  subdi-  iuff  these  rudiments  is  the  pram  or  egg;  it  is  a 
uoD,  by  the  breaking  up  of  its  contents  into  odl  endosing  a  second,  within  which  is  a  third 
veral  particles,  or  by  the  aggregati<m  of  tiio  of  granular  consistence;  the  first  is  the  vitelline 
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membruie,  the  odl  wall;  the  second  is  the  ger-  (xmtact  with  fliddB :  these  sre  prodoMd  \fj  % 
minal  vesiole,  or  nnoleiis :  and  the  third  is  the  regttlar  ezadation  oi  oeUs,  tesBeilsted  or  p$▼^ 
germinal  spot,  or  nadeolns.    The  embryo  be-  ment-like  on  the  delioate  serous  ind  tfnmil 
oomes  an  aggregate  of  cells  precisely  in  the  membranes,  on  the  lining  of  the  UoodTea^     I 
manner  that  Si  animal  cells  grow,  viz, :  by  the  and  in  some  parts  oi  the  mnoous  membnnet;     | 
development  of  new  cells  within  the  old  from  and  cylinder^e  in  the  intesfcinsl  ciDti,  it  t^ 
the  subdivision  of  the  nndena,  and  by  the  ag-  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomaoh,  and  inthekr^ff 
gregation  of  interoellnlar  granules  into  nuclei  dncts  of  ^ands  and  other  secretory  orgaoa.  T^ 
which  form  cells.  From  the  cells  are  formed  the  free  sui&ce  of  the  outermost  cells  is  in  sooe 
tissues ;  in  those  consisting  of  fibrous  elements  parts  covered  with  delicate  morable  cilis,  is  a 
the  cell  walk  become  elongated  and  minutely  the  mnoous  membrane  of  theur-pssttgei.  65 
folded ;  in  muscles,  neryes,  and  smallest  blood-  means  of  such  minute  cells  the  most  inmoRut 
vessels,  the  cells  are  joined  end  to  end,  their  fimctions  of  nntiition,  leprodnctioo,  loa  lea^ 
walls  coalesce,  and  their  cavities  communicate ;  tion  are  performed ;  tJie  process  of  repezstMi 
in  these  cases  the  nuclei  are  generally  persistenti  is  eflTec^bed  throudi  them,  and,  wuTortaoitdT, 
though  altered  in  form.    Henle  is  of  opinion  many  diseased  and  malignant  growths  sre  formri 
that  the  white  fibres  of  cellular  tissue  (see  Gei^  by  the  same  organic  cells.    Since  the  time  tf 
LULAJs  Tissue)  are  derived  from  the  cell  wall,  Schwann  and  Schleiden  it  has  been  generaUyid* 
and  the  yellow  fibres  from  the  nucleus ;  accord-  mltted  that  the  nucleated  oeJl  is  the  aeent  d  tbe 
ing  to  Todd  and  Bowman,  the  basement  mem«  most  important  living  processes,  bothiaplioSf 
brane  of  the  skin  and  other  parts  is  formed  by  and  animals,  from  their  embiyonic  origin  to 
the  flattening  and  fusion  of  the  cell  walls.    In  their  final  development.    The  act  of  sectedM 
bone  we  have  seen  that  the  nudei  form  the  in  ^anda  is  performed  by  nucleated  cells,  wbidi 
lacuruB  from  which  the  eanaUeuli  are  prolonged,  grow  by  appropriating  to  th^nsdves  the  pnm 
and  in  cartUage  thev  remain  in  the  cell  cavities,  dements,  prepare  the  materid  of  their  p^sDir 
contributing  probdily  to  itsnutrition  and  growth,  secretion,  ana  by  their  mptnre  dischsige  it  into 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  actud  conver-  the  glanaular  ducts  and  receptades;  the  tOr 
don  of  the  cell  wall  or  the  nudeus  into  tiie  tinuance  of  the  secretion  dep^ids  on  the  s»- 
proper  dements  of  tissue,  which  depend  on  or>  oesdve  devdopment  and  d^nerstion  of  tie 
ganizinff  processes  connected  chiefly  with  tiie  constituent  gLuid  cells.    The  reprodncUve  «b 
edlwalL  The  corpusdesofthe  blood  are  formed  are  devdop^inthemde  in  the  testes,  in  tbefe* 
in  the  first  instance  from  the  embryo  cella  of  mde  in  the  ovaries.    Absorption  from  the  ii- 
the  vegetative  la^er  in  mammals  and  birds,  and  testinal  mucous  membrane,  as  fiir  ss  chjk  a 
of  the  inner  sur&oe  of  the  vitelline  membrane  concerned,  is  effected  through  dusters  of  minte 
in  the  lower  vertebrates.    The  cells  of  bone,  of  odls,  which  take  up  the  nntrient  prodocts  d 
the  brain,  and  of  cartdlage,  have  already  been  digestion,  and  reversingthe  coursecH  the  seen* 
described  nnder  those  heads. — ^Theprincipdtis-  tory  process,  convey  them  into  the  Iscteils; 
sues  in  whidi  cdls  continually  exist  are  m  fat,  during  the  presence  of  chyle  these  oelkgrov, 
coloring  matter,  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  select,  absorb,  and  prepare  the  nntrient  niitd* 
land  secreting  glands.    Adipose  tissue  consists  al,  and  then  by  thenr  rupture  give  it  up  te  tbe 
of  cells  with  walla  of  structureless  membrane,  lacteals ;  iu  tbie  blood,  the  lymph  andofajleeff- 
containing  fat,  globular  when  single,  variondy  pusdes  convert  the  dbnminons  lostten  into 
flattened  under  pressure,  and  without  peroepti-  nbrine,  which  they  set  free  bv  thdr  own  ooo* 
ble  nudeus  except  in  the  embz^o :   tJ^  tissue  ia  stent  dissolution ;  and  flnaUy,  tLe  red  corposde^ 
capable  of  rapid  growth,  as  is  nuniliarly  eeen  another  set  of  cdls,  effect  the  ioterofasnge  be- 
in  fatty  tumors.    Ooloring  matter  in  vegetables  tween  oxygen  and  carbon  in  the  lungs  end  tis* 
may  exist  in  the  cdl  wsll^  as  in  some  &ms,  or  sues,  or  perform  the  fanotion  of  re^irstioo.-' 
in  a  contained  fiuid,  as  m  chlorophyl  gener-  As  each  cell  has  its  period  of  lifo,  wemsjeea^ 
ally ;  fluid  coloring  matter  exiats  in  the  blood  understand  the  nature  of  the  oontinud  procea 
ceUa,  but  pignient  nsuaUy  eccurs  in  the  form  of  of  growth  and  decay  going  on  in  the  liriog  (f* 
granules.  The  pigment  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  ganism.    The  absorbent,  secreting,  and  fibrine 
eye  consists  of  innumerable  grsnnles,  about  daborating  cdls  are  very  trandent  tn  their  ei- 
fAvy  of  *n  inch  in  diameter,  endosed  in  6-  istence;  theodlsctf  organa  which  give  mechsi^ 
ddea  odls,  tbe  depth  of  color  being  in  proper*  icd  support,  as  of  the  heart-wood  in  pisnts  id 
tion  to  the  'quantity  collected  in  a  certain  space  of  the  bones  of  animds,  have  an  indefioitetr 
within  the  cdl ;  theoolorinff  matter  of  the  skin  prolonged  existence ;  the  cells  from  whi«h  thi 
is  also  enclosed  in  hexagonal  odls.    Theepider-  mnscular  and  nervous  tissoea  orijpnate  sre  it 
mis,  or  extemd  eovering  of  the  skin,  consists  of  first  not  different  from  ordinary  odls,  but  tky 
aeverd  layers  of  ceUa,  incessantly  prodaced  from  have  a  power  of  transformation  impressed  spos 
bdow  and  constantiy  thrown  off  by  desquamar  them  from  the  beginning^  in  virtue  of  wbi^ 
tion  from  the  surface ;  these  odls,  sphericd  in  they  soon  assume  a  pecaliar  aqieet  The  life  « 
contact  with  the  oorium,  become  flattened  into  the  ceDs  of  those  tissoea  in  wmeh  the  most  i^ 
flat  scdes  on  the  surface,  without  trace  of  nu-  tive  vitd  changes  are  going  on.  as  the  o^^^ 
deL    All  the  naturally  free  intemd  surfaces  of  and  the  muscular,  is  unubnnly  the  shortest ;  sod 
file  body  are  provided  with  constantiy  forming  this  is  of  much  practicd  importance  to  those 
and  frdung  cntides,  called  epithdia,  dways  in  who  are  obliged  to  atimnlaf^e  the  brain  to  Jar 
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creased  fanctioiial  activity.  Tbe  lister  any  tis-  seat  of  the  sopreme  oourt  of  Hanoyer,  conudna 
sae  is  made  to  live,  the  shorter  will  be  its  life^  ohorches  of  different  denominations,  an  old  cas- 
nnless  the  repose  necessary  for  reparation  be  tie  formerly  occupied  by  the  dukes  of  LQne- 
ample.  As  in  the  lower  fnngi  and  the  early  bug,  amedicaJ  college,  2  pubHo  libraries,  an  agri- 
stages  of  embnronio  development,  cells  occa-  onltoral  society,  and  varioos  other  public  insti- 
sionally  proceed  to  the  work  of  moltipUoation  tntions.  Oelle  is  also  noted  for  its  annual  horse 
with  extreme  rapidity,  neither  the  primary  nor  races.  Jhe  &mons  stud  of  the  king  of  Hanover 
the  secondary  cells  undergoing  any  further  and  the  house  of  correction  are  near  the  town, 
change ;  this  distinguishes  fungoid  or  malignant  In  the  castle  park  is  the  mausoleum  of  Matilda, 
growths  from  healthy  structure. — ^For  cell  pa-  queenof  Denmark,  who  died  here.  Theinhab- 
thology  and  minute  investigations  into  the  his-  itanta  are  employed  in  the  manu&cture  of  to- 
tory  of  the  cell,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  baoco,  cigars,  stearine,  dec,  and  .carry  on  a  brisk 
Burnett's  '^  Essay ;''  he  regards  patiiology  as  an  transit  trade  in  wool,  wax,  honey,  and  wood, 
erring  phydology,  it  being  impossible  to  dis-  OETJJNI,  BsNvxNxm),  an  Italian  artist, 
tinguish  the  ceUs  of  either  aa  to  their  origin  bom  in  Florence,  in  1500,  died  there  Feb.  26, 
and  general  aspect ;  the  difference  relates  to  1670.  Intended  for  the  musical  profession,  to 
their  destiny,  not  to  their  structure.  which  his  &ther  was  devoted,  he  gave  thepref- 

CELLAmARK,  Astonio  Giudiox,  prince  o^  erence  to  the  pursuits  of  a  goldworker  and  en- 

doke  of  Giovenazzo,  a  Spanish  diplomatist  of  graver.    Endowed  by  nature  with  a  skilful 

Grenoese  origin^  bom  in  1667,  in  Naples,  died  hand  and  a  fertile  fancy,  he  soon  distinguished 

May  16, 1738,  in  Seville.    Brought  up  at  the  himself  in  chasing  sword  handles,  cutting  dies, 

court  of  Oharles  11.  of  Spiun,  he  luterward  and  engraving  medals.  But  his  headstrong  dis- 

fought  the  battles  of  his  successor,  Philip  Y.,  position  tended  to  involve  him  in  brawls  and 

against  the  imperialists.    Taken   prisoner  in  quarrels,  which  were  free  however  from  malice, 

1707,  he   was  detained   until  1712.     Three  and  frequently  blended  with  a  charming  vein 

years   after   his    return    to   Spain    he   waa  of  drollery  and  audacity.    His  debut  in  the 

sent  to  France  as  ambassador.    Here  he  joined  sphere  of  art  went  thus  hand  in  hand  with  his 

in  the  conspiracies  planned  a^idnst  tiie  duke  of  exploits  in  the  field  of  duelling,  and  at  the  age 

Orleans,  with  a  view  of  vestmg  the  regency  of  of  16,  when  his  genius  had  already  excited  the 

France  in  Philip  of  Spain,  but  Uie  plot  was  dis-  admiration  of  his  townsmen,  he  was  banished 

covered,  and  the  seizure  of  Oellunare's  de-  to  Sienna.  After  wandering  for  some  time  from 

spatches  laid  bare  the  whole  details.    He  waa  one  town  to  another,  he  eventually  found  his 

sent  out  of  France  at  once,  and  on  his  return  way  to  Rome,  where  a  gold  medal  of  Clement 

was  appointed  captain-general  of  Old  Castile,  YU.,  of  which  he  had  furnished  the  die,  secured 

a  post  which  he  retainea  until  his  death.  him  a  favorable  reception  at  the  papal  court 

CELLABER  (Lat.  €eUariu$\  under  the  Ro»  The  pope  took  him  into  his  service,  and  thia 
man  emperors,  a  functionary  who  examined  Uie  position  gained  him  abundant  employment  in 
accounts,  and  to  whom  was  committed  the  cai«  cutting  seals  for  many  eminent  prelates.  He 
of  their  domestic  a^irs.  The  name  was  subse-  also  took  part  in  the  defence  of  the  castle 
queatly  given  to  the  purveyors  or  agents  for  of  Sant'  Angdo,  Rome  being  at  that  time  the 
prelates  and  monasteries.  The  cellarer  was  one  theatre  of  conflicts  between  Charles  Y.  and 
of  the  4  great  officers  of  monasteries,  and  had  Francis  I.,  and  Cellini  was  fond  of  boast- 
under  his  orders  the  bake-house  and  the  brew-  ing  that  he  had  killed  the  constable  of  Bour- 
boose.  He  regulated  tiie  harvesting  and  storing  bon  and  the  prince  of  Orange.  At  any  rate, 
of  the  com,  and  managed  the  whole  economy  of  when  he  left  Rome  he  had  added  the  laurels 
the  provisions.  His  compensation  was.yCof  of  a  solder  to  those  of  an  artist.  At  MantuiL 
ill  the  grain  received,  and  a  furred  gown.  The  where  he  remained  until  an  affi*ay  compelled 
office  was  sometimes  held  by  persons  of  illus-  him  to  leave  the  town,  he  became  acquainted 
Lriotts  burth ;  thus  Philip  of  Savoy,  in  1248,  with  GiuUo  Romano,  and  through  him  with 
was  oellarer  to  the  archbishop  of  Yienna.  the  grand  duke,  who  gave  him  some  com- 

CELLARIUS,  Chbistoph,  a  learned  Crerman,  missions.    On  his  return  to  Florence,  where 

t>om  at  Schmalkalden,  Kov.  22,  1688,  died  in  his  militarv  exploits  at  Rome  had  reinstated  him 

Salle,  June  4,  1707.    He  devoted  hiqaself  so  in  the  good  graces  oftheauthorities,'he  formed  an 

dosely  to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages  and  intimacy  with  Michel  Angelo;  buE  his  violent 

iteratore,  that  it  is  related  of  him  that  during  temper  again  embroiled  him  in  a  quarrel,  which 

iie  14  years  he  spent  at  the  university  of  Halle,  compelled  him  to  leave  in  disguise  for  Rome, 

le  only  once  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  streets.  While  at  Florence,  he  devoted  himself  prind- 

Eie  edited  more  than  20  Greek  and  Latin  clas-  pally  to  the  execution  of  medals,  the  best  of 

tical  works,  and  wrote  several  volumes  on  the  which  are  Hercules  and  the  Nemean  lion,  and 

p-ammar,  geography,  history,  and  languages  of  Atlas  supporting  the  globe.    At  Rome,  he  waa 

oriental  countries.  appointed  engraver  to  the  mint,  but  soon  found 

OELLE  (Ger.  Zelle\  capital  of  the  bidliwick  himself  agahi  in  trouble.    This  time  a  mistress 

>f  the  same  name  in  Hanover,. district  of  Lnne-  of  his  named  Angelica,  who  had  fled  to  Kac 

»urg,  on  the  Aller,  which  is  here  navigable,  and  pies,  seems  to  have  roused   his  wrath.     He 

>Q  the  Hanover  and  Brunswick  railway  ;  pop.  followed  her  to  Naples,  but  on  receiving  the 

2,100.    It  ia  a  well-built  and  paved  town,  the  pardon  of  the  new  pope  (Paul  IIL)  returned  to 
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Borne,  And  remained  for  a  oandderaible  time  branohea;  it  is  aibmidAnt  usder  tba  akin  aoi 

in  his  service,  althongh   the   pope's  luitaral  themncons  and  serons  membranes;  it  eateis 

son,  Pier'  Luigi,  was  hostile  to  him,  and  caused  largely  into  the  formation  of  membruM,  liott 

him  to  be  imprisoned  npon  a  charge  of  hay-  often  called  ceUalar  membranes,  protectiBg  tbe 

log  robbed  the  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  during  oi^gans  and  cavities  by  their  tonfjbmm  ad 

the  war.    Through  the  interference  of  the  car-  elasticity.    The  spaoesjof  the  eellnltf  tianeire 

dinal  of  Ferrara  he  obtained  his  pardon,  after  continnons  throughout  the  body,  as  nuy  be 

having  previously  effected  his  escape*.    Snb-  proved  by  artifici^  inflation  by  tiie  Uow-iHpe, 

sequentiy  he  was  employed  in  France,  at  the  and  as  is  freqnentiy  seen  in  oases  of  emphysoa 

court  of  Francis  L,  until  his  differences  with  and  anasarca,  where  ttr  or  fluid  is  sffiuediiktoiu 

the  duchess  d^£tampes  prompted  his  return  to  meshes.    Under  the  miorosoope  this  tisae  pn- 

Florence,  where  the  grand  duke  Cosmo  de'  sents  2  kinds  of  fibres,  ineztncably  miDgkd  id 

Medici  supplied  him  with  a  studio.    Here  he  various  proportions.    The  one  is  white  lod  is- 

commenced  his  celebrated  ^  Perseus,^'  which,  as  elastic,  disposed  to  a  waved  or  ag-xig  arru^ 

soon  as  it  was  exposed  to  public  view,  created  ment  in  bands  of  unequal  thidmesB,  creasad 

the  utmost  enthusiasm.  He  was  now  employed  longitudinally  by  numerous  streaks;  the  Ivf- 

upon  many  important  works,  which  did  not  est  of  these  bimds  are  often  j^  of  la  ind 

permit  him  to  accept  a  proposition  made  to  him  wide ;  tiie  component  fibres  do  not  bnmcb,  i> 

by  Oatharine  de'  Medici  to  superintend  the  ex-  cordipg  to  Hassall :  this  is  the  white  fibftw 

ecution  of  a  monument  to  be  dedicated  to  Henry  tissue.    The  other  kind  of  fibre  is  eUstic^  cf  i 

n.    He  remained  in  the  grand  duke's  service  yeUowish  color,  composed  of  branched  £1- 

until  his  death,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  ments  disposed  to  curl  when  not  pot  00  tk 

in  the  church  of  S.  Annunziata. — ^His  auto-  stretch ;  they  are  ffenerally  about  ^^  of  u 

biography,  interesting  as  a  record  of  the  inci-  inch  thick,  interlacmg  with  the  others  witlicc: 

dents  of  his  stirring  life,  and  of  the  histo^  and  becoming  continuous  with  them ;  this  u  thi 

manners  of  his  times,  has  been  translated  into  yellow  fibrous  tissue.    These  %  eLementBof  tU 

German  by  Goethe,  into  French  by  Faijasse  cellnlar  tissue  may  be  at  onoe  distioguabBd 

and  A.  Marcel,  and  into  English  by  Nugent.  The  by  submitting  it  to  the  action  of  dilate  mcu 

best  edition  is  that  of  Oarpani  of  1812,  trans-  acid,  which  instantiy  causes  thefonnertofwel 

lated  into  EngUsh  by  Boscoe.    Cellini  also  left  up  and  become  transparent  and  soft,  vliil«  it 

MSS.  on  various  branches  of  art^  and  the  acad-  causes  no  change  in  the  latter.    In  the  eiilitf 

emy  delta  Crusca  quotes  him  frequentiy  as  a  clas-  periods  of  its  existence  Schwann  tod  ootf 

sic.  The  best  part  of  his  artistic  works  are  his  'other  observers  describe  the  eeUolar  tism  a 

smaller  productions  in  metals,  the  embossed  originating  in  nudei^ed  cells  of  an  elooptad 

decorations  of  shields,  caps,  salvers,  ornamented  form,  fh>m  the  ends  of  which  fibres  proceei 

sword  and  dagger  hilts,  clasps,  medals,  and  coins;  the  cells  themselves  afterward  being  aUcirbed; 

and  the  most  celebrated  spedmens  of  his  skill  according  to  Hanall,  the  cells  exist  to  <^ 

in  these  branches  of  art,  in  whioli  he  showed  nuclei,  around  which  the  cell  wall  nuk«s  iti 

himself  a  close  student  of  Michel  Angelo's  appearance,  assuming  a  fusiform  shape,  sA 

works,  are  a  richly  ornamented  salt-celkr  in  giving  rise  to  nnbranched  or  blanched  fibr 

the  imperial  gallery  at  Vienna,  and  a  magnifi-  ments  as  tiie  fibre  belongs  to  the  white  or  iil- 

cent  shield  at  Windsor  castie.    Of  his  larger  low  fibrons  tissue.    Cellular  tissue  is  e^)edii}; 

works,  the  bronze  grou^  of  Perseus,  with  uie  abundant  in  parts  which  ei\jov  free  motiaD, » 

head  of  Medusa,  in  tue  Piazza  del  Gran'  Duca  in  in  the  &ce  about  the  eyes  and  cheeks,  the  tf- 

Florence,  and  his  "  Christ "  in  the  chapel  of  the  terior  part  of  the  node,  the  armi>lt,  the  to* 

Palazzo  Pitti,  are  the  most  prominent  ures  of  the  joints,  the  palm  of  the  hind,  sod  ik 

CELLULAR  TISSUE,  a  name  given  by  the  sole  of  the  foot;  the  superficial  and  most  dot- 

older  anatomists  to  a  tissue  formed  by  a  mix-  able  musdes  are  separated  by  thicker  Uj» 

ture  of  white  and  yellow  fibres,  extensively  dif*  than  the  deep-seated  onea  and  the  oons^taeBt 

fused  in  the  animal  body  under  the  names  of  fibres  are  hdd  together  by  it  doriog  oooosfr 

cellular,  fibro-cellular,  areolar^  and  fibrous  tis-  tion ;  almost  every  part  of  the  vasdusr  tf^ 

sue;  the  best  name  is  areolar  tissue,  derived  is  held  in  place  by  this  tinoe,  whose  eltftid^ 

from  the  appearance  of  areolcB^  or  meshes,  Idt  protecta^the  vessels  during  the  neoesaaryioo^ 

between  the  intricate  crossings  of  the  compo-  ments  of  the  body;  even  its  own  mioiite  ba 

nent  fibres ;  these  were  formerly  mistaken  for  numerous  vessels  are  oonducted  and  envekiiw 

cells.    This  tissue,  like  others  of  the  living  by  this  all-pervading  tissne.    It  is  difficult  to 

organism,  takes  its  origin  in  cells,  but  in  its  de-  say  where  cellular  Ussne  is  not  fiMind,  u^^ 

veloped  state  it  consists  of  fibres,  whence  it  is  be  in  the  teeth,  in  bone,  in  cartilage,  and  in  uj 

called  fibrous  tissue  by  some  anatomists;  the  cerebral  substance,  where  its  presence  vow 

old  term,  cellular  tissue,  is  so  wdl  and  uni-  be  manifestly  useless.    The  internsl  vital  o^ 

versally  understood,  that,  though  inaccurate,  it  gans  most  exposed  to  external  violeoce  «* 

will  probably  long  be  employed  in  this  applica-  protected  by  large  quantities  of  this  eohetisA 

tion.    Its  principal  use  seems  to  be  to  connect  as  the  pancreas^  kidneys^  odoo,  aod  gcD>^ 

other  tissues,  aUowing  at  the  same  time  more  or  urinary  apparatos;  every  oigan  hu  its  infc^ 

less  freedom  of  motion  between  them ;  it  sup-  ing  covering  of  cdlular  tissue,  and  its  P'^'^^ 

ports  the  vessels  and  nerves  in  their  minutest  of  the  same  penetrating  and  hddiog  Ui^t^ 
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iiB  oomponent  puia.    It  is  espeeiaUj  abundant  debilitated  conditions  of  the   sjstem,  after 
just  under  Uio  skin,  to  fiacilitate  its  moyements.  poisoned  wonnda,  and  in  certain  epidemic  alter- 
and  it  ensts  in  nncommon  quantity  abont  and  ations  of  the  air,  the  nsual  barrier  of  circom* 
in  the  interior  of  the  mammarj  gluids.    Thns,  scribing  lymph  is  not  effosedf  and  the  products 
thi«  tilsae  seems  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  of  inflammation  spread  eztensivelj  through  the 
between  parts,  as   an   element   of   strength  areole  of  the  subcutaneous  and  internal  cellular 
and  protecdon  rather  than  as  a  substance  of  tissue;  this  is  familiarlj  seen  in  phlegmonous 
primary  importance  in  itself;  wherever  das*  erysipelas,  and  constitutes  a  most  dangerous 
ticity  is  required,  the  yeUow  fibrous  tissue  is  disease  troax  the  extensive  suppuration   and 
most  abundant,  while  tiie  white  fibrous  tissue  sloughing  of  the  tissues*    In  wounds  of  the 
prevails  in  narts   demanding  resistance   and  lungs  a  communication  is  often  established  be- 
tenacity;  ana  the  openness  of  the  meshes  is  in  tween  the  air-passages  and  this  tissue,  when 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  mobility  needed,  the  integuments  are  variously  raised  by  the  in- 
The  amount  of  cellular  tissue  varies  with  age  filtration  of  air  in  the  areolie^  constituting  ex- 
and  temperam^t)  being  greatest  in  youth  and  ternal    emphysema;    a    similar  condition   is 
least  in  old  age;  the  plumpness  and  roundness  artificiaDy  produced  by  the  butcher  when  he 
dT  the  arms  in  children  and  femaies  depend  on  blows  up  nis  meat.    It  grows  with  such  ra- 
the presence  of  this  substance  around  the  loints,  pidity  that  tumors,  often  of  lar^  size,  are  de- 
which  in  man  are  prominent  and  angular;  a  veloped  from   it;   most   so-called    *^ fibrous" 
full  diet  and  habits  of  indolence  cause  its  ac*  tumors  are  composed  of  this  tissue ;  in  such 
cumulation,  while  abstinence  and  exercise  tend  cases  the  microscopist  is  able  to  detect  the  fosi- 
to  diminish  it.    like  other  soft  solids,  it  con*  form  cells  and  the  mass  of  fibres  in  process  of 
tains  much  water  in  its  interstices,  which  is  formation  fh>m  what  was  once  the  cell  wall, 
favorable  for  the  ^ee  movement  of  the  fibres;  OEIiSUS^  an  i^icurean  philosopher  of  the  2d 
an  unnatural  increase  of  this  finid  in  the  sub-  century,  the  author  of  a  work  against  Christi- 
cutaneous  cellular  tissue  causes  the  form  of  anity,  a  large  part  of  which  has  been  preserved 
dropsy  called  afkuareOy  so  common  about  the  in  the  answer  to  it  written  by  Origen.    Skilled 
feet  and  ankles,  and  indicated  by  the  skin  ^t-  in  both  the  Epicurean  and  Platonic  philosophies, 
ting  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger;  in  the  he  was  full  of  contempt  for  the  new  rehgion, 
English  tndning  process  it  is  rapidly  lessened,  and  argued  d  priori  against  its  doctrines.    By 
with  a  remarkable  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  ingeniously  confoundiuff  the  views  of  the  nu- 
the  body ;  its  natural  and  slow  disappearance  merous  sects,  and  by  l£e  most  intrepid  asser- 
is  seen  in  old  age  and  in  chronic  oisesse,  in  tions,  he  ridiculed  and  travestied  in  a  grotesque 
which  the  skin,  especially  abont  the  face  and  manner  the  facts  related  by  the  evangelists. 
neck,  b^x>mes  wrinkled  and  fiabby.    Its  power  The  refutation  of  his  work,  composed  nearly  a 
of  reproduction   is  great,    and  it  is  rapidly  century  later  by  Origen,  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
formed  both  in  healthy  and*  morbid  growths ;  most  valuable  of  the  patristic  writings. 
it  undergoes  the  putrefactive  process  slowly,  CEI^nS,AuLi7sOoBNKiJU8,  a  Roman  author, 
and  when  boiled  yields  gelatine  from  its  white  who  lived  probably  during  the  reigns  of  Augus- 
fibrous  element.-^  extensive  a  tissue  as  this  tus  and  Tiberias.     He  wrote  a  kind  of  cyclo- 
mnst  of  neceKdtv  become  involved  in  many  pasdiaJTsilWt&tM,  containing  a  series  of  treatises 
diseases ;  it  is  subject  to  all  the  effects  of  in*  on  rhetoric,  history,  philosophy,  Jurisprudence, . 
flammation,  with  suppuration  and  mortifica-  war,agriculture,*andmedicine,  of  which,  beside 
tion ;  to  the  infiltration  of  blood,  serum,  air,  some  fhigments,  only  that  on  medicine  is  still 
and   urine ;    to  induration,  tumors,  and  un-  extant    Of  the  8  books  of  this  work,  in  which 
uataral  increase  and  degeneration.    In  common  he  made  known  the  system  of  Hippocrates,  fol- 
infiammation  of  this  tissue,  the  capillaries  be-  lowing  beside  Asdepiades  and  tne  Alexandri- 
some  congested,  and  a  part  of  their  contents  ans,  the  first  2  treat  of  diet,  and  the  general 
escapes,  more  or  less  tinged  with  blood ;  the  prindples  of  therapeutics  and  pathology ;  the 
Toagnlable  lymph  thus  effused  causes  the  hard*  rest  of  particular  diseases  and  their  treatment, 
ie99  of  circumscribed  inflammation ;  this  may  as  well  as  of  surg^.    Of  its  numerous  editions, 
K)   remoTed  by  absorption,  or  may  become  those  by  Fortius  (Florence,  1478\  Milligan  (£d- 
oftencd  by  the  depo^tion  of  purulent%iatter,  inburgh,  1826),  and  Ritter  and  Olbers  (Cologne, 
onstitoting  an  abscess,  whose  walls  are  formed  1885),  are  the  most  valuable. 
y  ail  indurated  layer  of  the  tissue  whichpre-  OELTJB,  Oblts,  a  people  who  came  into 
ents  the  pus  from  spreading indeflnitely.   When  Europe  from  the  north-east,  whose  eiurliest  mi* 
n  abscess  is  forme^  the  cellular  tissue  between  grations  were  enturely  prior  to  the  historic  ages, 
;  and  the  surfitce  of  the  skin  is  removed  by  and  whose  origin  and  primal  seats  are  unknown, 
Iceration  or  absolution,  or  tiie  pus  is  evacuated  although  modem  philology  has  established  that 
f  the  knife ;  when  fi'om  excess  of  infliainma-  they  came  originally  firom  Asia,  and  that  their 
on  or  other  cause  the  capillary  circulation  is  dialects  belong  to  the  great  Indo-European  &r 
smnanently  suspended,  the  vital  properties  of  mily  of  languages.    The  persons  who  carried  to 
le  tissne  are  destroyed,  and  mortification  takes  Athens  the  tidings  of  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  the 
ace,  the  dead  parts  being  removed  in  offensive  Gauls,  who  are  identical  with  one  tribe  or  divi- 
lids  and  pulpy  shreds.    In  chronic  inflamman  sion  at  least  of  the  Celts,  related  that  Rome  had 
711  the  cellular  tissue  becomes  indurated.    In  been  taken  by  a  great  host  of  Hyperboreans,  that 
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term  Bignlfying  only  a  people  wlio  dwelt  beyond  Boft,  whereyer  eiUier  of  tbem  preeedM  tbe  tov- 

the  nnkno  wn  mountains  of  the  north— -the  point  el  i  or  «,  we  give  a  soond  to  tbe  ooDsooAat  i&l 

of  the  compuBB  being  changeable  at  will,  in  refer-  the  wora  diiunetricaUy  opposite  to  the  aouod 

ence  to  the  place  of  the  sp^er.  Thus,  to  the  ear-  ^ven  by  the  Greeks.    This  has  led  to  tbe  £ut 

liest  Italians  it  is  probable  that  the  Bhstian  and  that  words  which  in  the  Greek  tongoe  in  it 

Eaganean  Alps  were  the  Hyperborean  monn-  once  seen  and  recognized  to  be  identical  vith 

tains,  as  it  is  clear  that  those  ranges  long  shut  ns  appear  to  have  not  the  smaUfist  poadUeooD- 

them  out  from  all  knowledge  of  the  movements  nection.    The  Greek  word  which  the  Romans 

of  the  wandering  tribes  to  the  northward  of  translated  into  Galli,  which  we  render  Gids 

them.    As  geographical  knowledge  and  civiliza-  and  which  is  palpably  the  name  by  wluch  tbe 

tion  extended  to  the  northward,  the  Hy})erbo-  Scottish  Highlanders  still  dengnate  tbemselTti, 

reans  receded  to  the  Hartz  mountains,  and  the  G^l,  is  Takanu^  Galattu;  thit  which  th«  Bo- 

Sndetio  and  Carpathian  chain,  for  the  Italians  mans  translated  mto  Oeltao  and  we  render  Celii, 

and   for   the  Greeks  of  Hellas  ;    while   for  Is  KfXrai,  Keltai;  those  which  the  Booih 

those  of  the  coasts  of  the  Black  sea  and  of  translated  Ginunerii  and  Oimbri,  and  which  n 

the  Crimea,  they  retired  even  to  the  TJrtl  render  in  tiie  same  way,  are  VU^ptm  ui 

and  Altai  mountains.    When  Herodotus  first  Kififipot^  Kimmerioi  and  Kimbroi,  the  kuc 

wrote  of  the  Celts,  abont  440  B.  C,  he  only  almost  identical  with  the  name  given  to  tlien- 

knew  of  them  as  dwelling  in  the  extreme  north-  selves  by  the  modem  Welsh,  who  are  knowQ  to 

west  of  Europe,  at  so  vast  a  distance  that  he  be   a  Oeltio  tribe,  KjrmrL     Again,  we  fix 

believed  them  to   have   been   seated  beyond  that  the  G^uls  who  mvaded  Borne,  Greeee. 

the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  he  evidently  im*  and  Asia  Minor  in  the  4th  and  8d  ccot> 

agines  their  migrations  to  have  been  from  the  ries  B.  C,  are  variably  called  Gelitai  lai 

west  eastward ;  but  in  modem  times  the  direo-  Keltai,  the  former  name  being  generaUjlbDlted 

Uon  and  course  of  all  the  great  migrations  have  to  that  portion  of  those  races  which  eaktd 

been  so  thoroughly  investigated  and  deared  up,  Ajsia  lifinor,  and  effected  a  lodgment  in  that  pui 

that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  of  it  which  from  them  took  m  nsmea  of  G^ 

assertion  of  the  old  Greek  author  to  be  an  error,  tia  and  Gdlo>Gnecia ;  and  that  both  the  p& 

and  in  asserting,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  great  invading  bodies — ^that  whicl^  occupied  for  loat 

migration  or  irraption  of  barbarians  ever  tra-  montiis  all  Rome  with  the  ezoeption  of  uc 

veiled,  on  the  most  extended  scale,  from  the  eapitol,  and  that  which  was  repulsed  from  Dc^ 

west  easterlyj  although  in  some  irr^ular  local  phi — were  commanded  by  men  whoee  nffiDt!.M 

movementa,  in  working  southward,  they  may  it  is  delivered  to  us  by  the  Greek  and  Boai£ 

have  temporarily  assumed  an  easterly  direction  historians,  is  identical  with  the  Celtic  titk  tp- 

— as,  in  entering  Italy  from  the  northward,  valent  to  king  or  chieftain.    Now  from  tb« 

they  must  necessarily  have  done,  owing  to  the  various  facts  we  find  that,  in  the  esrlj  putc. 

trend  of  the  land.     If,  however,  as  there  is  the  8d  century  before  Christ,  the  Greeb  ult 

much  cause  to  believe,  the  Cimmerii,  who  en-  knew  the  Kelts  as  settled  in  the  extreme  d(«^* 

terod  and  long  held  the  Crimea,  were  Cimbrio  west  of  Spain  and  along  the  south-weetem&bttf^ 

Celts,  we  know  that  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  of  France,  and  that  at  nearly  the  same  perkd 

Ardy^  king  of  Lydia  (678-'29  B.  0.\  they  enter-  a  vast  simultaneous  irruption  of  thece  barbc- 

.  ed  Asia  Minor,  necessarily  from  the  eastward,  ans  poured  down  upon  civilized  Europe  froo  u 

since  they  were  land  journeyers  and  not  sea-  northward.    Naturally,  therefore,  they  btliern 

&rers,  and  held  Sardis  until  enellod  fr^m  it  tiie   invaders   to    oome  from  the  pl>»>  ,^ 

by  Alyattes,  the  contemporarv  of  Cyaxares,  in  which  they  were  known  to  be  settled  of  o.i 

the  end  of  the  6th  century  before  Christ    But  and  to  have  travelled  always  from  the  ^^ 


fiictorily,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  both  ilization.    The  same  idea  seems  to  have  |A> 

to  etymology  and  ethnology;  this,  however,  can  vailed  in  reference  to  the  Kimmerii,  to  vhoc 

be  done  briefiy  and  simply.    In  relation  to  the  Herodotus  also  ascribes  an  easterly  ooone  ta* 

first,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  much  diffi-  ward  4pu&  Minor,  evidently  for  no  other  reat^ 

oulty  has  arisen  in  traoiuff  the  origin  of  words  than  that  he  found  them  still  settled  in  »^ 

deducible  from  the  Greek,  from  our  having  Crimea  after  their  expulnon  from  the  socUtcA 

adopted  the  Latin  «,  which  even  in  that  language  extremity  of  Asia  Minor ;  and,  oonoeiTin^  *^ 

had  no  doubt  the  hard  sound,  to  represent  the  Crimea  to  be  tiieir  original  seat,  natoiaDy  fff 

Greek  x,  which  had  not  nor  could  have  had  any  posed  that  thev  had  noarched  eastward  uc^ 

other;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  Latin  ^,  the  northern  shores  of  the  Enxine,  ^*f^ 

which  had  perhaps  a  variable  sound,  to  repre-  southerly  between  the  head  of  that  sea  sou  ^ 

Bent  the  Greek  y,  which  had  invariably  the  hard  Caspian,  into  lesser  Asia.    Whereai,  th«  vm 

sound  of  the  letter.    That  is  to  say,  the  Greek  invasions  of  both  regions  were  prohably  nuoe  c 

K  is  invariably  the  English  h,  and  the  Greek  y  the  same  time,  and  from  the  north-east^  the  a^ 

invariably  the  English  ^  as  used  in  game  or  grating  hordes  taking  some  the  lower,  soffi«  »^ 

gun,  never  as  in  gender  or  in  mn.    Our  e  then  upper  side  of  the  Bkck  sea.    But  those  »» 

and  our  g  being  both  oommutable  from  hard  to  came  to  the  southward  were  qwedHy  expe^»t 
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hATing  entered  rich,  popnlona,  well-anned  ooon-  little  appean  to  torn ;  and  on  the  former  less 
tries,  of  the  most  ancient  civilization  of  tiie  depends  than  appears  at&et  sight.  The  whole 
vorld,  having  Trailed  cities  and  fortresses^  ca-  is  rednoed  to  a  simpl^^nfdsion  of  a  single 
pable  of  endaring  long  sieges,  as  was  the  ease  name  in  an  accoont,  perfectlv  consistent  in  other 
with  Sardis,  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  passed  respects,  of  one  writer,  and  to  the  consistency 
to  the  northward  rolled  onward  to  the  extreme  of  all  aoconnts  with  the  distinctions  which  we 
west,  leaving  the  small  colony  in  the  Oimmeri-  find  existent  in  the  still  existing  races.  All 
an  Ohersonese  which  long  held  its  groand  there,  these  writers  agree  as  to  the  existence  of  3 
owbg  to  the  wild,  desolate,  and  inhospitahle  n»-  ffrand  divisions  of  the  Oeltic  peoples  of  France, 
ture  of  those  regions,  alternating  hetween  barren  distinct  from  each  other  in  tongne  and  in  many  of 
sandy  deserts  and  deep  pestilential  swamps  and  thdr  habits :  the  northern  or  maritime  tribes 
salt  marshes.  It  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  coasts^  whom 
that  the  Gimbric  Ohersonese,  or  peninsnla  of  Diodoms  calls Oimbri,  and  Ososar  Belgians;  and 
Jutland,  was  x)eopled  by  a  brandi  of  the  same  the  inland  and  southern  tribes^  whom  Diodoms 
hordes,  which  travelled  yet  further  to  the  caUs  Celts,  and  Oadsar  Gauls.  Now  we  find 
north,  throagh  the  vast  forests  far  beyond  the  that  along  the  northern  shores  of  France  the 
furthest  ken  of  the  incipient  civilisation  of  Eymrio  race  ftiU  exists,  in  Brittanv  more  espe- 
those  days.  Now,  regarding  the  matter  in  cially,  and  is  nearly  identical  with  the  Weiah. 
&n  ethnological  point  oi  view,  Diodorus  teUs  Eymri,  to  the  extent  even  of  their  being  able 
OS  that  under  the  common  name  of  Cteula  the  to  make  themselves  mutually  understood,  whom 
Romans  included  2  grand  divisions  of  one  and  we  know  to  have  dwelt  along  the  southern 
the  same  x)eople,  the  one  consisting  of  the  Odts  shores  of  England,  exactiy  where  Offisar  plants 
>f  Spain,  of  the  south  and  centre  of  Gaul,  and  his  Belgio  Britons,  until  they  were  expelled 
>f  the  north  of  Italy ;  the  other,  of  the  tribes  tiience,  and  ooopjed  up  in  the  hill  fastnesses  of 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  the  skirts  of  Wales  by  the  invading  Anglo-Saxons.  We 
the  Hercynian  forest,  and  eastward  so  far  as  to  know  also  that  another  Oeltic  tribe,  known  as 
the  frontiers  of  Scythia.  By  the  Hercynian  the  Gael,  whom  Osasar  calls  Gauls,  aid  Inhabit 
forest  appears  to  be  intended  all  the  great  tract  the  central,  and  do  still  inhabit  the  northern 
afforest,  mountainous  and  mardiy  countiry,  ex-  parts  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  while  the 
tending  from  the  Rhine  in  the  neighborhood  of  a^acent  ishmd  of  Ireland  is  also  oocupied  by  a 
«he  lake  of  Oonstance  to  the  swampy  shores  of  Oeltic  race  having  dose  affinities  of  tongue 
the  Oder  and  the  Weser.  This  laUer  division,  with  the  Gael,  but  hardly  any  with  the  Kymri; 
iie  says,  were  the  proper  Gauls,  the  other  were  these,  whom  we  call  the  Erse,  as  also  another 
X)  be  called  Celts.  IModorus  fdrther  says,  that  tribe  of  Celtic  origin,  said  by  some  aul^orities 
x>  these  more  remote  tribes  belonged  the  Cimbri,  to  be  the  purest  of  aU  the  lately  eidstent  Oeltio 
nrbom  some  writers  identified  with  the  old  tribes,  who  inhabited  Oomwall,  have  some  un- 
;>immerii,  and  that  these  Cimbri  were  the  people  known  foreign  cross,  possibly  of  Iberian  blood, 
vho  took  Rome,  sacked  Delphi,  and  earned  All  the  statements,  tnerefore,  agree  with  one 
heir  conquests  even  into  Asia.  In  the  Cimbrio  another  and  with  present  circomstances,  except 
ind  Teuton  wars  with  Marins  and  Catulus,  these  in  the  solitary  statement  of  Diodorus  that  the 
leople  had  been  evidentiy  pressing  down  from  Cimbri  or  Kymri  of  the  coasts  were  pure  Gael, 
he  northward,  with  a  generally  western  direo-  and  that  the  Celts  were  not  so ;  as  also  that  the 
ion  from  the  Hercynian  forest ;  and  the  portion  Kymri  were  those  Gael  who  took  Rome,  pillaged 
vhich  the  former  general  defeated  on  the  nutrid  Delphi,  and  invaded  Asia  ^nor.  This  seems  a 
Jains  near  Aix  in  Provence,  was  mereiy  the  most  natural  and  simple  confhsion  of  the  names 
efluent  ebb  of  the  tide  which  had  rushed  of  2  kindred  tribes  of  Celtic  race,  by  a  writer 
hrongh  all  the  length  of  Gaul,  and  had  been  who  did  not  understand  their  tongne.  The  3 
epuLsed  by  the  Iberian  and  Celtiberian  nations  tribes  really  were  the  Kymri  and  the  Gael,  both 
rom  the  passes  of  the  Pyr^n^es.  When  Ceesar  equally  Celts ;  whom  he  confuses  into  the  Kymri 
onquerea  Gaul,  we  learn  from  him  that  the  or  Gael  and  the  Celts,  admitting  at  the  same 
rhole  country  was  divided  between  8  great  time  that  both  divisions  were  one  people,  Celts, 
ribes :  one,  which  he  calls  the  Gauls,  placed  CiBSBr,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  them  aU  Gael, 
xacdy  where  Diodorus  places  his  Celts ;'  an-  but  Belgio,  that  is  to  say  Kymric,  and  Celtic 
ther,  which  he  caUs  tne  Belgians,  nearly  Gael;  and  when  we  come  to  the  undoubted 
rhere  Diodorus  places  his  Cimbn ;  and  yet  a  truth  that  the  words  Gaelic  and  Keltic  are 
lird,  which  he  calls  Aquitani,  along  the  base  in  their  origin  the  same,  the  discrepancy  is  of 
f  the  Pyr6n6ee.  On  invading  Britain,  he  again  Httie  value.  Now  it  is  probable,  from  a  review 
>and  Belgians  or  Cimbri  along  the  eastern  and  of  aU  these  droumstances,  that  so  early  as  the  6th 
mth-eaatem  shores,  and  learned  that  there  or  5th  century  before  Christ  there  was  a  west- 
are  Gauls  further  inland.  NoWj  in  all  this  ward  (Xmbrio  or  Cimmerian  invasion  of  eastern 
lere  are  only  two  palpable  difficulties:  the  one,  Europe,  a  small  portion  of  which,  passing 
le  declaration  of  Diodorus  that  the  Cimbri  or  downward  into  lesser  Asia,  was  expelled  or  ex* 
jTnri  were  Galli  or  Gael,  in  opposition  to  terminated,  while  the  great  masses  passed  on 
^in^  Celts;  the  other,  that  he  ascribes  the  tak«  to  the  westward,  tar  to  the  north  of  the  few 
g  of  Rome  and  attack  of  Greece  to  Kymri,  dvilized  nations  of  southern  Europe,  along  tiie 
>t  to*6aeL    On  the  hitter  of  these  diffiooltiea  northern  bases  of  the  Balkan  ana  Ci 
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rangeRy  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  to  so  large  an  extent  that»  nnim  in  i  and 

North  flea;  that  ku^red  tribes  of  the  OdUo  portion  S  Armorica  or  Brittanr,  no  ooati' 

peoples,  whom  we  new  as  Gael,  either  at  the  nental  raoe  exists  in  which  theOeme  blood b« 

same  or  at  a  later  period,  passing  in  the  same  an  eqnal  riiare,  mnc^  leas  a  m^critj;  tiut 

direction^  bnt  somewhat  lower  toward   the  portion  is  Eymric     The  Celdo  race  u  Hk 

sonth,  ocoapied  all  the  central  and  southern  present  daj  exists  in  a  pure  state  only  in  tbi 

parts  of  fVance,  established  themselves  on  the  kymric  in  Wales  and  Oomwill,  in  the  GteSe 

shores  of  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  possibly  on  in  the  Scottish  highlands,  and  in  the  Gt^  i& 

the  coastB  of  Morbihan  and  Brittany,  beside  its  Erse  yarietjr  in  Ireland.    In  its  mixed  fom 

ooeopying  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Britain,  of  the  Eymric  it  is  foond  in  Brittioj;  of 

and  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Spain.  Gaelic,  in  an  infinifrjyifftm]  and  hardlj  appneb- 

These  are  the  Celts  of  whom  Herodotos  speaks  ble  proportion  in  all  the  centre  and  loatktf 

as  settled  on  the  north-western  ocean,  b^ond  France,  and  in  a  still  inferior  degree  turn; 

the  piUarsof  Heroolea.    In  tlie4th  century  B.  0.  some  of  the  hill  races  of  Ihe  interior  d  8piiL 

another  great  passage  of  the  hordes  took  place,  Much  diq>utation  has  arisen  on  one  point  ii 

known  as  the  Bromic  invasions,  into  the  north  recent  times^  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Celtic  mi 

of  southern  Europe  and  as  far  ak  Galatia  into  Oimbric  races  of  the  present  dsy  with  tbe 

Asia.    Whether  tnis  was  Eymric  or  Gaelic  it  is  tribes  which  stmck  such  constematioD  intotk 

impossible  to  determine^  bnt  there  appears  no  civilized  men  of  aonthem  Europe  betweatibe 

reason  for  doubting  that  its  general  course  was  in  4th  and  2d  centuries  before  Chnst   But  nnck 

the  precise  track  of  the  former  migrations ;  that  stresshas  been  kudontriflee,aswfflbe  judgedoi 

in  aU  probability  both  tribes,  Ky  mri  and  Gael,  a  perusal  of  the  following  extract  frm  I^.  A^ 

were  concerned  in  it;  and  that  the  Eymric  por-  nold^a^' History  of  Rome."  ^  There  is  one  poiit, 

Hon  held  to  the  northward,  the  Gaelio  to  the  however,"  he  says,  "in  which  the  diffmooebt- 

southward  of  ttieir  line  of  march.    Thereafter  a  ween  theEeltiorace  In  andentand  modern  tios 

continual  pressure  of  the   Eymri  from  Uie  has  been  unduly  exaggerated.    The  Greek  od 

peninsula  of  Jutland,  the  Cimbrio  Chersonese,  Roman  writers  invariably  describe  the  Gadia 

seems  to  have  bnsued  previous  to  the  last  c^-  a  tall  and  light>haired  raoe  in  comparinsviii 

tury  before  the  Ohristiaa  era,  along  the  shores  their  own  countrymen ;  but  it  has  been  Bab- 

of  the  North  sea  and  the  channel,  whidi  occu-  tdned  that  there  must  be  some  coqfbB(Al» 

gying  both  shores   drove  the  Gael   back  in  tween  the  GaulaandGermana,inasmiiehifitiK 

oth  countries,  France  and  England,  from  the  Eeltic  races  now  existing  are  alldtil-htini 

seaboard,  and  occupied  all  the  coasts  of  north-  This  statement  waa  aent  to  Niebuhr  hfvn 

em  Europe,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Englishman :  and  Kiebnhr,  taking  the  fiict  iir 

Rhine  to  Cape  La  Hogue,  and  from  the  South  granted  on  his  correspondent's  anthon^,  va 

Foreland  to  Portland  BilL    In  the  time  of  Ma-  naturally  perplexed  by  it.    But  had  he  trrnSai 

rius,  this  vast  torrent — Laving  been  beaten  back  ever  so  rapidly  through  Wales  (v  Ireltfi^' 

from  Spain,  which  they  had  attempted  to  con-  had  he  cast  a  glance  on  any  of  those  groqi^ 

quer,  and  which  had  been  conquered  and  over-  Irish  laborers  who  are  constantly  to  be  dS 

run  by  a  new  people  of  unknown  origm,  the  Ibe-  with  in  summer  on  all  the  roads  in  £o]^ 

nana,  who  had  hemmed  up  the  original  Celtic  he  would  at  once  have  perceived  that  haitf' 

inhabitants  in  the  central  fostneases  of  the  Sierra  plexity  was  needless.    Compared  with  the  m 

MoreniL  and  who  had  even  crossed  the  Pyr6-  fans,  it  would  certainly  be  true  that  the  Ke» 

n^  and  established  themselves  about  the  Adour  nations  w^^  generally  speaking,  both,  li^ 

and  Garonne — oame  rushing  back  in  vast  multi-  haired  and  talL    If  climate  had  anj  thing  to  o 

tudes,  numbering  their  fighting  men  by  many  with  the  complexion,  the  inhabitsats  of  w 

hundreds   of    uousands,    principally  Eymri,  north  of  Europe  in  remote  times  oij  bea?' 

although  swelled  by  Teutonic  and  Gaelic  swarms  posed  to  have  oeen  fairer  and  more  li^t-biifH 

who  had  joined  Uie  march,  and  precipitated  than  at  present;  while  the  roving  lile»thfl|ile>fr 

themselves  on  the  north-western  frontiers  of  the  ful  food,  and  the  absence  of  all  hard  labor  m^ 

Roman  empire,  only  to  be  utterly  annihilated  have  given  a  greater  development  to  the  itits* 

and  diapersed  by  the  discipline  of  civilized  men,  of  the  Gaulish  warriora  who  fint  ^i^^^ 

whom  now  for  the  first  time  they  fairly  en-  Italy,  than  can  be  looked  for  amoDg  the  letw 

countered.    From  this  time  their  career  aa  a  peasantry  of  Walea  and  Ireland."   For  the  nA 

migratory  and  conquering  x>cople  is  at  an  end.  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  rMe  ifpfif  ^ 

The  Romans  sought  them  out  and  subjugated  be  entirelv  unchanged  from  their  first  a]^ 

them  in  France,  in  Spain,  in  Britain.    After  ance  to  the  preaent  day.    Th^  m  thai: 

the  fall  of  the  Roman  einpire,  the  Danes,  the  dauntless  personal  coursge,  extreme  ^^^^ 

Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  Annans  annihilated  ness  of  human  life,  proneneas  to  be  w^ 

them  in  Great  Britain,  all  but  a  remnant  of  the  either  to  tears  or  laughter,  quidmesiof  P^>^ 

Eymri  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  of  theGaelin  tion  and  readiness  tounderteke,  eombiaedvtfi 

the  Scottish  highlands.    In  France  and^pain,  slowness  to  reason  and  impatience  ^V^'^^ 

successive  irruptions— in  the  former  of  Burgun-  endure ;  readiness  of  wit,  eopiomDsee  m  voria. 

dians,  Franks,  Goths,  and  Kormans;  in  the  latter  liabili^  to  violent  fita  of  headlong  paam 

of  Vandals,  Goths,  and  Saracens— eubjugated  great  fickleness,  want  of  enduring  ^^'f^f^ 

them  first)  and  then  intermarried  with  them  or  reaentments^  greater  adheraioe  to  Im^^p 
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or  dim  than  to  the  finnily  •  UtUe  ooQtiraetir^  la  the  Ibrmer  category  may  be  claesed  the  hy- 

nesSf  little  tendency  to  legislation,  to  art^  nnlesB  draolio  or  bnilding  oementa,  nsed  in  architeotnre, 

to  the  rudest  music  and  to  wild  ballad  poetxy ;  and  formed  from  those  argillaceous  limestones 

remarkable  female  chastity,  and  great  adher-  which  on  calcination  are  rendered  capable  of 

ence  to  t^e  race,  its  habits  ajid  traditions.  setting  under  water  with  rapidity,  of  acquiring 

CELTIBERIANS,  Cxltibuii,  a  people  of  the  great  bardness  in  a  short  time,  and  of  being  em- 
interior  of  Spun,  who  seem  to  haye  oooiroied  ployed  without  the  admixture  of  any  foreign 
Aragon,  and  portions  of  Old  and  New  Gas-  substances.  In  the  latter  class  the  most  prom- 
tile  and  Navarre.  Every  thing  concerning  inent  are  ihe  bituminous,  oleaginous,  and  resi- 
their  origin,  ^e  places  whence  they  came,  nous,  beside  miscellaneous  cements,  a  great  nnm* 
and  their  connection  with  other  races,  is  ex-  ber  of  which  are  employed  in  the  different 
ceedin^y  obscure.  According  to  Diodorus  branches  of  the  industrial  arts.  Among  the 
Sicalas,  they  were  composed  of  2  nations,  the  hydraulic  cements,  the  moat  widely  known  are 
Celta)  and  Iberi,  whence  they  were  called  Oelti-  the  Roman,  Portland,  Medina,  and  Mulgrave  in 
berians;  but  whether  he  intends  to  say  that  England,  and  the  Kingston  and  Bosendale  ce- 
the  people,  for  it  deserves  that  name,  was  made  ments  in  this  country.*— Roman  cement  was  first 
up  by  a  fusion  of  2  tribes  or  races  into*  one  na-  manufactured  br  Mr.  Parker  oi  London,  from 
tion  under  one  polity,  or  that  the  whole  people  the  septaria  nooules  of  the  London  day  formar 
had  gradually  grown  up  from  the  mixture  or  2  tion,  found  in  the  island  of  Sheppey ;  his  process, 
bloods  by  intermarriage,  does  not  appear.  The  which  was  patented  in  1796,  consisted  in  cat- 
Romans  found  in  Spain,  when  they  dispossessed  cining  the  stone  nearly  to  tiie  point  of  vitrl- 
the  Carthaginians,  2  Oeltio  tribes,  as  such,  still  faction,  and  then  reducing  it  to  powder  b^ 
existing  pure  and  unmixed,  one  on  the  Anas  or  cnuhing;  he  applied  the  term  Roman  to  this 
Guodiona,  in  the  south-west  of  Spain,  and  one  on  preparation  from  its  similarity  to  that  formed 
the  Minho,  in  the  north-west  of  Portug^  and  by  we  andent  Romans  from  pozxolana  and  trass, 
beside  these  the  Oeltiberians,  who  occupied  the  substances  of  volcanic  origin,  and  nearly  aUiea 
country  lying  about  the  head  waters  of  theTa-  to  the  septaria  in  their  dbemical  constitution* 
gos,  extending  northward  to  the  Ebro  in  the  At  a  later  date  it  was  discovered  that  the  sep» 
vicioity  of  Saragossa,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  taria  of  other  localities  furnished  a  cement 
the  precipitous  ranges  oftheOastilian  mountains,  similar  to  Parker^s.  Medina  Oement  is  pro- 
of the  Sierra  Blanca,  and  the  eastern  roots  of  the  ptfed  from  nodulea  found  in  Hampshire,  wnOe 
Sierra  Morena.  The  2  other  Celdo  tribes  re-  Mulgrave  or  Atkinson's  cement  is  formed  from 
ferred  to,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  are  situated  in  Uie  argillaceous  limestones  of  the  lias.  Port- 
still  more  difficult  mountain  fastnesses,  the  for-  land  cement  is  so  termed  from  its  similarity 
mer  among  the  n>urs  of  the  yUheeroas  or  Toledo  in  color  to  the  Portland  stone ;  it  is  not  prop- 
monntains,  the  latter  in  the  intricate  and  al-  erly  a  cement,  but  an  artificial  hjdraulic  lime 
most  impregnable  hill  country  of  GaUicia  and  composed  of  a  mij^re  of  day  and  chalk  from 
Leon.  ^*  With  regard  to  these  8  nations,"  the  valley  of  the  Medway ;  the  materials  axe 
Kiebnhr  remarks,  *'  it  seems  to  have  been  the  ffround  together  under  water,  and  afterward 
nnivcrsol  opinion  that  the  Celts  crossed  over  dried  and  burnt  in  proper  kilns.  Portland 
the  Pyr^nSes  as  well  as  the  Alps,  and  that  from  cement  is  noted  for  its  extraordinary  hardness 
their  intermixture  with  the  Iberians,  whom  and  tenadty,  but,  as  it  permanently  expands  In 
tliey  conquered,  iprang  the  nation  in  whose  setting,  must  not  be  usea  where  such  a  property 
name  this  intermixture  is  expressed ;  while  a  would  interfere  with  the  solidity  of  the  work ; 
part  of  their  host  settled  on  the  Anas,  and  in  external  plastering  it  is  of  great  value. — ^Inthe 
some  of  these  went  forward  to  the  Minius.  United  States  hydraulic  cements  are  obtained  in 
Bat  not  the  slightest  trace  is  to  be  found  of  any  numerous  localities.  Oements  of  good  quality 
story  concerning  this  expedition.  The  notion  are  manufactured  in  Virginia,  on  the  banks  of 
was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  coqjecture  the  Potomac  at  Sheppardstown, '  and  in  the 
made,  by  foreign  historians  with  regard  to  a  vicinity  of  the  Natural  mdge,  also  in  Kentucky 
ant  ion  which  had  spread  so  far  beyond  its  near  Louisville,  and  in  many  other  places  where 
borders  on  other  sides."  the  silicious  magnesian  limestones  are  found* 

CEMENTATION,  the  term  applied  to  the  Those  firom  the  state  of  New  York,  however,  are 

preparation  of  steel,  which  consists  in  covering  considered  the  best,  particularly  the  Kinnton 

^ors  of  iron  with  fine  charcoal,  and  subjecting  and  Rosendale  cements,  mann&otnred  in  IHster 

;he  whole  to  long  continued  red  heats  till  a  co. ;  these  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the 

portion  of  the  carbon  has  entered  into  and  Croton  aqueduct,  and  of  many  other  important 

x>mbined  with  the  iron.    It  is  also  applied  to  public  works  throughout  the  country.     The 

)ther  similar  processes.  cement  stone  of  Kingston  yidded  the  following 

CEMENTS,  a  term  applied  to  those  bodies  results  aooorduig  to  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Beck: 

?vhich  are  capable  by  their  interposition  of  unit-  Bdbrt  «akiaaii«u  Aiwr 


ng  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  substances.  OM-bonio  add Mu8o  ft.os 

rhis  action  may  result  either  from  chemical  com-  iiiignMtft*! ',  '.,\'.\\\'.'.\'.'.\".i9M  io!s5 

>inatioo,  or  it  may  be  simply  mechanical,  and  siHca i&^  sirs 

lue  to  the  adhesiveneMi  of  the  cement,  by  whidi  ^elSiderfi^Ji:: ::::::::  IS  'Jao 

ir  13  exduded  from  the  surfaoee  to  be  muted*  Lo«,4e. lw  uo 
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An  flnalysis  of  the  Bhepper  stone,  finom  vhioh  powder  yariea  tram  0.86  to  1 ;  Hie  fi|JbAat  i 

Parker's  cement  is  obtained,  givesi  the  best    No  little  skiU  uid  attention  are  n> 

Carbonate  ofume awo  quired  in  the  uw  of  ^ese  natural  ocmeots;  ij 

Magnesia 0.002  if  they  are  not  brougbt  to  a  proper  eoDasteBce^ 

Oxjdoofiron 0.087  ^^  if  the  Water  be  used  too  sparindr  or  too 

smi' !'..!°*T!^T;;;;;;;;;::::::^  abundantly,  or  if  auowed  to  rti/iSer  lebc 

Alumina - 0.06J  made,  they  will  solidify  uneqaaUj,  crack,  ud 

^''^ ^^^    ^  adhere  badly  to  the  materiala.    But  a  mil 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  a  lime-  quantity  of  water  is  neceasaiy  to  work  np  o^ 
stone  must  contain  from  25  to  85  per  cent,  of  ments  to  their  greatest  point  dfreaistaDee.  i^ 
day  (silicate  of  alumina),  in  order  to  yield  a  cording  to  Treussut,  the  best  prq>ortioQ3iR 
good,  quick-setting  cement,  though  10  to  12  per  1  of  water  to  8  of  cement  by  Tolome;  andii 
cent,  of  clay  will  suffice  to  give  it  hydraulic  mixing,  the  cement  should  oe  beateo  op  fit- 
properties.  Great  difference  of  opinion  has  ex-  i^uently,  since  the  more  it  is  stirred  before  m> 
isted  in  regard  to  this  subject ;  some  have  ting  commences,  the  harder  it  beoomes.  Qe 
ascribed  the  hydraulic  property  to  the  presence  time  of  setting  varies  considerably,  being  loo^ 
of  oxide  of  iron,  and  others  to  the  oxide  of  man-  with  sea  wator  than  with  fresh,  and  being  > 
ganese,  to  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  soda,  tarded  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  aandes- 
Berthier  and  Yicat,  however,  found  that  the  ployed,  when  used  pure,  it  will  often  hards 
presence  of  silica  was  indispensable,  and  they  in  5  or  6  minutes,  and  the  time  Bhoold  senf 
assigned  no  importance  whiitever  to  the  oxides  exceed  half  an  hour,  or  when  used  under  miff, 
of  iron  and  manganese.  Without  entering  upon  1  hour.  If  i  to  2  parts  of  sand  be  added  ts  1 
a  f  uU  consideration  of  all  tiie  substances  invol  v-  of  cement,  the  mixture  will  set  in  from  1  boor  S 
edL  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  certain  earthy  minutes  to  1  hour  18  minutes  in  the  air,  and  u  i 
substances,  and  especially  silica,  combine  with  proportionallylonger  time  underwater.  Inde 
the  lime  which  is  produced  by  the  calcination  sea  water,  and  especially  if  the  same  bai  hta 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  the  cement  used  in  mixing  the  cement,  the  time  uaj  o- 
stones,  and  that  the  silicate  thus  formed,  absorb-  tend  to  24  hours.  Pure  cement,  after  an  a^ 
ing  water,  becomes  solid. — The  general  name  of  sure  of  20  days  to  the  air,  offers  a  reastaiM  b 
Boman  cement  is  often,  though  erroneously,  ap-  rupture  of  about  54  lb&  to  tiie  square  inch ;  k< 
plied  to  all  the  natural  hydraulic  cements,  and  if  it  be  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  aand^tbe  r- 
the  process  of  preparation  is  essentially  the  same,  sistanoe  ^Us  to  87  lbs.,  and  with  an  eqiol  bd 
They  are  burned  in  kilns,  and  a  lower  desree  to  27  lbs.,  showing  in  this  reject  a  r»ni^^ 
of  heat  is  employed  than  that  recommended  by  difference  from  the  limes.  The  reaistaood  i^ 
Parker ;  the  cement  being  under  burnt,  economy  forded  by  pure  cement  against  the  alidis^  d 
is  effected  in  the  process  of  grinding.  In  bum-  stones  upon  their  beds  may  safely  be  taka 
ing,  the  stone  loses  about  i  of  its  weight,  and  at  9  lbs.  per  square  inch,  thoui^  it  cfia 
acquires  a  brown  tinge,  differing  in  shade  accord-  reaches  18  lbs.  The  natural  cemeuta  are  esr 
ing  to  the  kind  of  stone  used;  it  is  then  soft  ployed  to  the  best  advantage  without  aandvi^ 
to  the  touch,  and  leaves  a  very  fine  dust  upon  used  in  works  under  water,  or  where  a  gnt 
the  fingers.  The  blocks  of  cement  might  be  crushing  weight  is  to  be  brought  upon  tbm  tf 
preserved  for  a  long  while  in  a  dry  room,  in  the  once.  l*or  cornices,  or  coatings  expoeed  to  tLa 
same  state  in  which  they  come  from  the  kiln ;  weather,  we  may  combine  2  parts  of  aand  viU 
such  is  the  difficulty  with  which  they  absorb  8  of  cement,  and  for  perpendicular  faces  Spsrti 
water  that  Gen.  Pasley  pronounced  them  inca-  of  sand  with  2  of  cemen^  being  csrefiil  toircJ 
pable  of  so  doing.  For  use,  however,  the  cement  the  formation  of  fissures,  which  woold  expM 
must  be  ground,  and  is  then  put  in  casks  well  the  coating  to  the  effecte  of  frost  and  nltim^ 
dosed,  since  exposure  to  the  air  rapidly  dete-  destroy  it.  Cement  adheres  very  stroo^T  tj 
riorates  its  quality,  the  powder  absoroing  water  iron,  still  more  so  to  granite,  and  moat  of  a^ 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  passing  into  the  state  of  brick. — ^Beside  the  oements  alresdy  mestiaaK 
a  subcarbonate ;  its  usefidness,  however,  may  many  others  may  be  obtained,  eidier  bj  onr- 
be  restored  by  a  second  burning  at  a  lower  de-  calcination  of  the  hydraulic  limea,  whicb  is- 
me  of  heat  than  in  the  first  instence.  M.  duces  a  more  rapid  setting  and  a  greater  d«p« 
retot  has  observed  that  when  the  calcination  of  hardness,  or  by  the  mixture  of  bnxnt  cap 
of  cement  stones  is  so  extended  as  to  expel  all  with  the  rich  limes ;  the  latter  do  not  fvcki 
the  carbonic  add,  the  resulting  powder  is  per-  setting,  as  is  the  case  with  the  former,  bo:  si 
feotiy  inert,  showing  a  remarkable  difference  inferior  in  point  of  hardness;  they  f^^^ 
between  this  dass  of  limestones  and  those  which  ever,  often  used  to  advantage  when  mixed  rj: 
produce  the  common  lime.  This  property  the  slow-setting  limes,  and  empbyed  in  dn^ 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  experiments  situations,  as  in  the  lining  of  caefotM  0^ 
made  to  test  limestones  for  hydraulic  cement  water-tanks;  still  they  are  greatly  inferior  ^ 
dement  should  be  ground  very  fine;  the  French  the  natural  cemeuta,  and  their  emplotmeot  tfi 
engineers  require  that  the  sieve  through  which  only  be  advocated  on  the  score  of  eoooocj* 
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to  a  Qoion  of  the  oement  with  water,  and  not  which  the  cement  is  employed  most  always  be 
to  the  formation  of  a  silicate,  as  in  the  former  dry,  and  it  should  be  nsed  as  hot  as  possible. 
cements;  as  gypsum  alone,  however,  never  ac-  Should  the  asphaltnm  be  found  too  brittle,  a 
mnres  any  great  degree  or  tenacity,  it  is  em-  quantity  of  mineral  pitch  or  petroleum  may  be 
plojed  in  oombination  with  alum.    In  Keene's  added  to  correct  this  defect,  but  coal  tar  or 
cement,  powdered  gypsum  is  mixed  with  a  so-  vegetable  pitch  must  on  no  account  be  used. 
Intion  of  alnm,  and  then  heated  till  all  the  water  These  latter,  though  greatly  inferior  te  the  na- 
in  combination  is  dissipated ;  it  is  then  pow-  tural  bitumens,  may  in  some  cases  serve  as 
dered,  and  when  used,  slaked  by  a  solution  of  tolerable  substitutes  fbr  them ;  though  deficient 
alnm  in  12  or  18  parts  of  water.    Martin's  ce-  in  elastidty  and  durability,  they  yet  make  good 
ment  differs  from  the  above  only  in  adding  to  coatings  for  vaults,  &c    For  pavements,  how- 
the  original  compound  a  portion  of  carbonate  ever,  tney  are  not  at  all  adapted.    They  are  pro- 
of soda,  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  in  using  a  pared  by  mixing  powdered  calcai*eous  stone 
greater  degree  of  heat;  while  in  Parian  cement  with  the  boiling  pitch  or  tar,  the  rdative  pro- 
borax  is  substituted  for  the  carbonate  of  soda  portions  being  obtained  in  each  case  by  direct 
or  potassa.   These  are  useful  in  floorings,  skirt-  experiment ;  the  stone  must  be  well  dried,  for 
ings,  &c,j  and  especially  where  damp  and  ver-  if  wet,  the  vapor  generated  by  it  would  render 
min  are  to  be  apprehended ;  they  may  be  em-  the  cement  porous ;  and  care  must  also  be  taken 
ployed  like  stucco  in  cemenlinff  walls,  and  their  lest  ^e  stone  be  converted  into  quicklime,  as 
surface  afterward  embellished  by  delineations  this  takes  place  with  comparative  facility,  ow- 
similar  to  those  of  fresco  painting.    Stucco  is  ing  to  its  comminuted  state.    They  are  to  be 
nsed  for  coating  walls,  ornamenting  ceilings,  used  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  cements, 
itc.^  and  oonnsts  of  powdered  gypsum,  mixed  except  that  it  ib  desirable  to  employ  greater 
with  a  solntion  of  glue  or  gelatine.    Scagliola  thicknesses. — ^The  oleaginous  cements  were  for* 
is  somewhat  similar,  and  derives  its  name  from  merly  much  used,  under  the  name  of  mastics,  for 
the  numerous  splinters  or  ieaglioli  of  marble  the  purpose  of  ornamental  decorations;  tney 
used  in  the  worx.    (See  Stucco.) — ^Bituminous  frumish  a  smooth,  close-grained  surface,  but  re- 
cements  are  employed  as  substitutes  for  flagging  quire  repainting  every  8  or  4  years.    The  ex- 
in  the  paving  of  streets,  and  for  protecting  the  pense  and  difScmty  of  manipulation  have  caused 
extrados  of  arches  from  the  effects  of  water,  them  to  be  seldom  employed  at  the  present 
Ac    The  former  application  is  limited,  but  for  day.     The  most  widely  known  mastics  are 
the  latter  purpose  &ey  are  of  great  utility,  since  those  of  Hamelin  in  England,  and  the  mastic 
in  all  new  masonry  there  are  movements  which  de  Dhil  in  France ;  their  exact  composition  is 
fissnre  the  coatings  executed  in  lime  or  hy-  kept   secret,  but   the   main   ingredients   are 
dranlic  cements,  to  say  nothing  of  the  crevices  pounded  brick-dust  or  well-burnt  clay,  litharge, 
produced   by  tJie  unequal   contractions   and  the  red  protoxide  of  lead,  and  linseed  oiL — The 
shrinkages  of  the  cem^ts,  so  that  it  is  almost  cements  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe  for 
mpossible  to  render  such  coatings  impermea-  mosaic  work  are  of  8  kinds.     The  flrst  is  bitu- 
>]e ;  these  defects  are  admirably  remedied  by  minous,  being  composed  of  pitch  mixed  with  a 
he  elasticity  of  the  bitmninous  cements;  small  black  earth,  and  is  used  in  setting  the  large 
rericea  often  unite  of  themselves,  and  large  teiaeraiii  floors;  the  second  is  oleaginous,  em- 
epaira,  when  necessary,  are  easily  executed,  ployed  for  setting  stones  of  middling  dimen- 
*bese  cements  are  obtained  from  the  natural  sions,  and  made  of  the  calcareous  stone  of  Ti- 
sphaltnm ;  mixed  with  chalk  or  other  form  voli,  and  of  oil ;  while  the  third,  for  the  more 
f    carbonate   of   lime,    it   is    best   adapted  delicate  mosaics  of  pieces  of  glass,  is  composed 
>   works  which  are  exposed  to  the  effects  of  lime,  brick-dust,  gum  andragan,  and  the 
*  the  son ;    alone,  it  would  melt   in   sucl^  whites  of  eggs. — ^Among  the  interminable  list 
tnations,    but   for    subterranean    works    is  of  miscellaneous  cements,  we  flnd  a  very  useful 
naidered  preferable.    (See  Asfhaltum.)   The  one  for  joining  broken  pieces  of  glass  or  china- 
ment   ia   spread  with  trowels,  and  as  far  ware;  it  is  termed  diamond  cement,  and  is 
possible  formed  into  slabs  of  about  8  feet  in  prepared  by  steeping  isinglass  in  water  till  it 
dth ;  it  should  be  evenly  q>read  and  com-  sweOs,  and  then  aissolving  it  in  proof  spirit,  to 
3ssed,  and  fine  sand  then  sprinkled  on  the  which  is  added  a  little  gum  resin,  gum  ammo- 
"face,  and  worked  in  with  the  trowel,  takinff  niacnm,  or  redn  mastic,  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
'e    to  fill   any  crevices  that  may  be  formed  possible  quantity  of  alcohol  f  it  partially  resists 
air  babbles  with  cement,  and  not  with  sand,  moisture,  and  should  be  gsntiy  heated  before 
-  coatine  arches,  a  thickness  of  }  to  -i^  an  applied.    Hatde's  cement  fbr  the  same  purpose 
h  is  saffldent,  giving  a  quantity  of  about  consists  of  2  parts  of  shell-lac  dissolved  in  1  part 
fbs.  to  the  square  yaia;  it  is  also  advisable  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  cast  into  sticks.    Ad- 
ay  the  cement  upon  a  bed  of  concrete  or  ler's  cement  is  prepared  according  to  the  fol- 
'tar;     in  street  paving  this  precaution  is  lowing  formula:  Steep  2  parts  of  finely-chopped 
spensable,  and   the  thickness   of  coating  fish  glue  for  24  hours  in  16  parts  of  water,  tben 
t   be  fnlly  }  of  an  inch;  it  is  also  well  to  boil  till  the  licruor  is  reduced  to  8 ;  add  8  parts 
a  little  quicklime  to  the  boiling  asphaltum,  of  alcohol,  and  strain  the  whole  tiirough  linen; 
re  vent  the  cement  becoming  too  soft  under  while  still  warm,  mix  with  a  solution  of  1  part 
lieat  of  the  sun's  rays.    The  surface  upon  of  mastic  in  9  of  alcohol^  and  \  a  part  of  gum 
VOL.  nr.- 
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ammoniacom  in  fine  powder;  add  the  latter  CEMETERY  (Gr.  m^tpqyKv,  t  ikt^ 

gradnally,  and  mix  intimately  by  maceration,  plaoe;  mod.  Heb.  jBitftA-Mtm,  the  boon  o(ftt» 

This  cement  is  nsed  by  heating  the  parta  to  living;  Ger.  OotUtaeier^QiidL^Btif^KiiMi^^ 

which  it  is  to  be  applied,  allowing  them  to  chorohyard,  and  jFWmU^  the  oonrt  of  ^ma^ 

cool,  and  ti^en  covering  with  the  hot  flnic^  and  aplaee  appointed  for  the  aepnltore  of  tbedMi 

pressing  the  parts  together.    The  cement  be-  The  affection  of  the  living  for  deputed  fniuk 

comes  peifectly  hud  in  6  or  6  days.    It  is  not  appears  in  all  the  methods  of  diipoiiigof  oapw 

very  well  adapted  for  very  porous  articles,  for  which  have  been  practised  bv  oiflereot  natiooL 

which  it  would  be  better  to  use  a  concentrated  Whether  the  body  ia  reduced  to  dott  bj  fire  or 

solution  of  ^ell-lao  in  spirits  of  wine,  applied  decay,  the  oonmiemorative  urn  or  tomb  k  «- 

to  the  parts  to  be  connected,  after  the  surfaces  teemed  sacred,  and  is  guarded  with  pious  cm. 

of  tiie   latter  have   been   thoroughly  dried.  Cemeteries,  consecrated  by  the  laws  and  bj  nth 

Sbell-lao  also  forms  a  good  cement  when  dis-  gion,  have  existed  from  the  remotest  sg«.  Ibi 

solved  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  borax.  Hebrews  had  public  burial  grooDdSi  tad  thor 

Pieces  of  spar  and  marble  ornaments  may  be  first  care  after  arriving  in  a  new  cooutrywiitt 

united  by  the  white  of  eggs  mixed  with  quick-  select  a  plot  for  sepulturesi    Every  dtj  bid  in 

lime;  this  makes  a  strong  cement,  though  it  public  cemeteiy  outride  of  its  walls,  that  of  J«s> 

will  not  resist  water  effectually.    By  substitutp*  salem  being  in  tiie  valley  of  Cedron.  TbeOmk^ 

ing  blood  for  the  white  of  eggs,  a  cement  is  before  they  adopted  the  Fhrvgiu  castoo  d 

formed  for  securing  the  edges  and  rivets  of  burning  their  dead,  had  their  sleepiiig4eld;  ad 

boilers,  and  used  by  coppersmiths  for  that  pur-  at  Bome,  even  after  incremation  bettme  vui^ 

pose.    A  very  strong  cement  for  stoneware  is  the  Appian  way  was  lined  for  miles  with  sepii* 

made  by  boiling  the  cheese  of  skimmed  milk  ohres  and  urns.    In  Babylonia  and  EgTpt  itn 

in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  incorporating  were  immense  burial  plscea,  which  are  itiHit' 

the  solution  with  qmcklime  in  a  mortar.    The  tested  by  the  ruins  and  mummies  that  hsn^ 

French  plumbers  unite  the  glazed  pottery  tubes  cenUy  been  discovered  there.    Although  H  bid 

employed  by  them  for  tiie  distribution  of  water  been  a  law  of  the  12  tables  that  the  dead  M£ 

either  with  a  cold  cement,  composed  of  quick-  neither  be  buried  nor  burned  within  the  vaSi 

lime,  cheese,  milk,  and  the  white  of  eegs,  or  of  a  city,  yet  the  Christians  early  iotrodood 

with  a  hot  cement  of  rosin,  wax,  and  lime,  the  custom,  first  of  building  their  cboxtbaa 

Yarley^scementb  formed  by  melting  16  parts  of  plots  which  covered  the  remaios  of  nartTi^ 

rosin  and  1  of  beeswax  with  16  of  whitinff  and  then  of  leaving  a  ^[Moe  around  the  diveh 

previously  well  dried  by  having  been  heated  to  be  reserved  for  bonals.    Often  the  tci&bf 

to  redness,  and  stirring  the  whole  well  during  invade  the  church  itself^  which  wu  w)^ 

the  fusion.    Singer's  cement,  for  connecting  ar-  mined  by  crypts  like  a  city  by  cataoomb&  U 

tides  of  brass  and  glass,  is  composed  of  6  lbs.  ot  the  earlier  middle  ages  the  cemetery  vtf  t^ 

rosin,  1  of  beeswax,  1  of  red  ochre,  and  2  diurchyard, .  and  relics  of  this  usige  tn  f^ 

tablespoonfuls  of  plaster  of  Paris,  all  melted  seen  in  the  graves  which  snrronod<Hd€liiBtM| 

together.    According  to  Ure,  a  cheaper  com-  in  cities,  and  in  the  common  JQXtapoattf*^* 

pound,  and  one  well  adapted  for  cementing  vol-  the  churdi  and  burial  ground  in  smsD  Tiliiga 

taic  plates  into  wooden  troughs,  is  made  of  6  But  with  the  increase  of  population  it  hectfii 

lbs.  of  rosin,  1  of  red  ochre,  \  lb.  of  plaster  of  necessary  to  establish  laige  public  oetoetans 

Paris,  and  i  lb.  of  linseed  oil,  the  ochre  and  without  the  city  walk,  and  this  prsctice  ui 

plaster  to  bo  calcined  beforehand,  and  added  to  become  general  in  modem  time&   The  n»^ 

the  other  ingredients  while  in  fusion.    White  oelebrated  of  the  European  public  ceoieuna 

wax,  rosin,  and  Canada  balsam  form  a  cement  are  those  of  Pisa  and  Kaples,  and  the  ?«'*'* 

nearly  colorless.    Cameos  of  white  enamel  or  ^^W0  of  Paris.  That  of  Fisa,  called  the  u^ 

colored  glass  may  be  Joined  to  a  real  stone,  to  &nto,  is  a  beautiful  oblong  court,  ^^^^^ 

give  the  appearance  of  an  onyx,  by  the  use  of  and  170  feet  wide,  surrounded  by  &i^^^^^ 

resin  mastic,  and  in  the  same  manner  false  backs  white  marble  60  feet  high,  and  '^^'^^^^'fT 

or  doublets  may  be  connected  to  stones  so  as  to  ancient  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman  bes^-ro^ 

alter  their  hue.    In  these  the  cements  must  be  and  other  sculptures,  and  with  paintiogs  by  w 

softened  by  heat  before  being  applied.    Iron  earliest  Italian  masters.    In  its  coitre  is^ 

pipes  are  often  cemented  by  a  paste  of  iron  enormous  mound  of  earth,  said  to  b^^^^ 

nlings  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  moistened  brought  from  Palestine  during  the  c"*^ 

with  water;  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  expands  and  formerly  used  as  a  burial .S'^^P^,^ 

and  solidifies  this  cement 

proportion  of  99  parts 

ammoniac.         JSL  similar  ^AV|/CHC»^AVU    »a     WrUl^fVaWi  43Ll|JCHUb*a,    ABUa«7Vi    WJ    f  B^VCVKAV  aaav   ■*^--m J 

of  4  parts  of  iron  filings,  2  of  potter's  chiy,  The  most  remarkaUe  of  the  ^^^^^ 

and  1  of  pounded  potsherds,  the  whole  being  Naples  lies  alongride  of  the  most  ^^^^ 

made  into  a  paste  with  a  concentrated  solu-  leading  from  the  dty.  It  consists  of  S0o<^^ 

tion  of  common  salt;  on  drying,  this  becomes  dog  into  the  pouolana  day  of  5^^^  tL^I 

extremely  hard.    In  connection  with  the  gen-  is  composed.    One  of  these  cells  is  opened <^ 

oral  subject  of  cements,  see  Ldib,  Mostab,  and  morning  to  receive  together  all  the  ^^J^pr" 

Gum.  brought  during  the  day.    The  iVw  i«  i5«^ 
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thevistaitiiMropolif  ofPariSyisfiitoAtedN.  IL  the  mort    ttlnstrkias  ftanilids   bad  in  vala 

from  the  dtjr,  and  extends  from  the  boandary  songht  the  pope  to  spare   her  life.    Pope 

of  Aooay  almost  to  that  of  Amandiera  It  was  Paiu  Y.  oon&oated  the  Cend  estates,  inolnd- 

traosformed  into  a  oemetexy  by  Napoleon  L,  Ing  the  villa,  which,  nnder  the  name  of  Villa 

and  oontaiiu  the  tombs  of  Abehlrd  and  Heloise,  Borehese,  has  since  acqnhfed   a  world-wide 

La  Fontaine,  Molidrei  Beanmaroluus,  DeliUe)  eelebrity.    More  than  one  life   was  lost  in 

Talma,  Bellizu,  Weber,  I^plaoe,  GiiTier,  Arago,  attempts  to  rescne  Beatrice.  Her  remains  were 

BenjaminCkmstant^  Borne,  £Ulye^<}ollard,M^  interred  at  Kontorin  in  the  chnrch  of  San 

shal  Nej,  the  painter  David,  8iey^  *  BarraSi  Pietro.    Guidons  celebrated   portrait,  in   the 

Freddrio  6<mli6,  Balzao,-  and  others  of  the  most  Palazzo  Colonna  at  Rome,  is  said  to  have  been 

distiiifushed  men  of  France.   Its  highest  eieva*  taken  immediately  before  her  ezeontion.    In 

tioQ  commands  the  city  on  one  side  and  the  sar-  Whiteside's  *^  Italy,'*  the  true  story  of  Beatrice 

roanding  oonotry  on  the  other,  and  its  hiUs  and  Oenci  is  related  after  the  original  MSS.,  which 

valleys  are  covered  with   every   variety  of  for  a  long  time  weire  preserved  with   the 

column,  obelisk,  pjrramid,  ftmeral  vase,  and  greatest  seerecy,  dn  aoeoant  of  the  connection 

acolptared  flowers  and  garlands.    The  ceme*  o(  the  OencI  witb  many  of  the  most  influential 

teries  of  Boasia. are nsnally ^distant' from  citiea  femiliea  of  Rome.    Mnratori's  ** Annals"  con- 

and  villages,  and  planted  with  tall  pines.  Among  stitnte   another  authority,  which  is  frequently 

the  most  noted  and  beaatiftil  cemeteries  in  the  referred  to  on  the  subject  of  Beatrice.    The 

United  States  are  Monnt  Anbom,  near  Boston,  IVenoh  author  De  Onstine  dramatized  the 

Mass.  (aee  OambbidobX  Gre^iwoody  in  Brook-  story,  but  the  greatest  work  on  the  snbiect  is 

lyn,  and  Laurel  Hill,  near  Philadelphia.  Shelley's^  who  represents  Beatrice  as  implicated 

CENOI,  BS4LTBI0B,  a  Roman  maiden  of  the  In  the  murder  of  her  father.     Mr.  Whitedde, 

16th  century,  noted  for  her  tragio  fate.    Her  however,  has  fully  esti^ished  the  fact  that  the 

father.  Count  Nicolo  Oend,  was  a  man  notorious  beautiful  girl  was  sinned  against,  but  no  sinner. 

for  his  bad  oharactw  and  fiendish  passions,  An  English  translation  of  Guerrazsd's  novel  of 

which  would  have  brought  him  to  the  block,  if  ^  Beatrice  Oenci,"  by  Mrs.  Watts  Sherman,  ap* 

his  immense  fortune  had  not  enabled  him  to  peared  at  New  York  in  1858,  simultaneously 

escape  on  several  occasions  from  the  hands  of  with  one  by  Signer  Monti,  of  Harvard  univer- 

jastioe.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  retired  sity,  Oambridge. 

with  his  second  wife  Lucrezla,  with  Beatrice  CENEDA  (ana  Oeniteme  Oaatrum\  a  Vene- 

and  her  youn^^brother  Bernardo,  to  the  castle  tian  town  of  the  province  of  Treviso,  on  the  riv- 

of  Petrella,  situated  in  a  desolate  spot  on  the  ere  Meschis  and  Piare;  pop.  5,200.  It  is  the  see 

dobine  hilh,  near  the  Neapolitan  frontier ;  and  of  a  bishopric,  and  possesses  a  cathedral,  sev* 

2ere  in  ^^that  savage  rock,  the  castle  of  Pe-  eralchurches,mannmctories  of  leather,  woollens, 

xellfl,*'  where  ^' at  noonday  'tis  twili^t,  and  andpaper,  and  several  mineral  springSL 

tt  sunset  blackest  night,"  the  monster,  after  OENIS,  Moitnt,  a  remarkable  mountain  at 

lAviog  caused  the  death  of  2  of  his  sons,  the  junction  of  the  Graian  with  the  Oottian 

»erpetrated   ft  diabolical   outrage  upon   the  Alp&    It  is  an  elevated  plateau  6,773  feet 

icrsoin  of  his  own  daughter.    Beatrice  brought  above  the  sea-leveL  with  a  peak  rising  to  the 

er  case  before  Pope  Clement  YUL.  but  as  her  height  of  11,454  leet     On  the  pUtean  is  a 

ppeal  for  justice  remidned  unheeded,  the  as-  fine  lake  (La  RamasseX  noted  for  an  abundant 

asstnation  of  her  unnatural  parent  was  deter-  supply  of  trout.     The  mountain  lies  between 

lined  npon  by  her  stepmother,  her  brother,  the  province  of  Snsa  in  Piedmont  and  that  of 

Dd  her  lover.    According  to  other  and  more  Maurienne  in  Savoy.    Over  it  is  one  of  the 

'ostworthy  authorities,  Beatrice  and  her  rela*  most  noted  Alpine  passes.    It  first  appears  in 

vea  had  no  part  in  the  assassination,  which  is  history  in  the  times  of  Pepin.    It  was  over  the 

lid  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  some  of  the  pass  of  Oenis  that  Pepin  led  the  French  army 

any  enemies  of  the  old  man,  who  was  eze-  (765^  against  Astolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards, 

ated  all  over  the  countiy*    But,  however  in  aid  of  Pope  Stephen  III.,  in  which  service, 

is   may  have  been,  Beatrice  was  accused  of  by  the  promise  of  the  distressed  pope,  Pepin 

rrictda,  and  after  having  been  subjected  to  the  earned  an  inheritance  of  spiritual  rewards  for 

>8t  excraoiatingtortureS)  was  executed  by  the  himself  and  all  the  French  nation.    Nearly 

innaia,,  Sept.  11, 1599.    Her  stepmother  Ln-  1,000  years  later  Oatinat,  marshal  of  France, 

iziA  and  her  elder  brother  Qiacomo  were  also  led  his  army  over  tills  psss,  in  the  wars  of 

itencedto  death.    Her  younger  brother  Ber-  Louis  XIV.    Oatinat  improved  the  Oenis  pass 

■do's  life  was  spared  .on  account  of  his  ex*  somewhat^  though  it  was  still  of  diflSeuH  tran- 

rne   youth.    When  the  executioner  bound  rit,  and  only  for  mules.    In  order  to  facilitate 

liands  Beatrice  said:  ^Ton  bind  my  bodv  the  intercourse  across  the  Alps,  Napoleon  or- 

destruction,  but  my  soul  for  immortality.^*  dered  a  road  to  be  laid  out  and  constructed  1^ 

-io^  the  tortnre  she  is  said  to  have  replied  to  feet  wide  for  a  distance  of  80  m.,  so  that  the 

1    interrogation  of  the  judge,  '^It  is  true,^  pass  of  Oenis  is  now  less  difficult  and  ^^anger- 

ia.g  :  **  O  God,  thou  knowest  if  this  be  true.^  ous.    Napoleon's  road  leads  from  Lan<'^ie-Bourg 

ond  this  there  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  Susa.    It  was  constructed  at  a  ^g^  gf  more 

rist    her.    The  death  of  Beatrice  sent  a  than  7,000,000  francs.    There^  |g  ^  iqJ[  levied 

LI     of   horror  through  Borne.     Many  of  on  pasBeng!»r%  to  defray  th^  expenses  of  the 
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passk    There  is  little  vegetation  oa  the  plateau,  Italy,  iec    They  had  the  right  of  pasuflhiDg 

leas  on  acoount  of  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  mondand  political  tranagrenioiiflooinnnttedbT 

than  the  force  of  the  winds  which  hlow  here  oitizens  of  distinction,  with  marks  of  ignanuof, 

constantly.    The  wind  from  the  Piedmont  side  by  expulsion  from  the  senate^  aad  eTenl^d^- 

is  called  tlie  Lombard$^  that  from  the  Savoy  radation  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  order;  for 

side  the  Vannaite.    It  is  colder  at  the  Lans-le-  which  ponishments,  the  ill-treating  of  nembm 

Boorg  terminos  of  the  road  than  on  the  platean,  of  their  families,  extravagance,  aid  tiie  porsoa 

for  during  8  months  of  the  year  Lans-le-Boai|p  of  mean  professions,  were  regarded  a  nffioBB 

does  not  see  the  sun,  on  account  of  a  high  peak  leasons ;  but  their  decisions  were  rabject  to  n 

at  the  foot  of  which  it  is  situated*  appeal  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  ind  theB- 

CENOBITE  (Gr«  leocyor,  common,  ^coff,  life),  eelvestoxtsjorisdiction.    Thedigmtjofoeonr 

a  person  who  lives  in  oommunity  with  others,  was  regarded  sa  most  honorable,  and  origiuSr 

under  a  common  rule.    The  hermits  of  the  only  tJaose   were   eligible  who  had  paed 

first  ages,  who  dwelt  in  the  deserts  together,  through  all  other  (Mffioes.    The  empcnn  a- 

were  usually  called  by  this  name,  the  place  sumed  it  under  the  title  of  toiomm  prfftid, 

in  which  they  lived  being  called  a  ecsnooium,  Dedus  desired  to  restore  it  independently  osdff 

Some  writers  refer  the  institution  of  these  to  the  a  particular  officer.  The  brother  of  Ooosuatik 

times  of  the  apostles,  others  to  St.  Paoomins,  the  Great  was  the  last  censor, 

who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century.  OENSORINUS,  a   Latin  granunarun  ui 

CENOTAPH  (Gr.  myor  ra^r,  an  empty  dhronologist,  flomished  near  the  middle  ofl 
tomb),  a  funereal  monument  nused  by  the  an-  8d  oentozy.  He  wrote  a  treatise  upon  aocoft 
cients  in  honor  of  a  person  who  had  not  recei  v-  dted  by  Oaasiodoms,  which  has  not  come  do*: 
ed  buriaL  Its  origin  was  due  to  the  belief  that  to  us.  Only  a  fhigment  of  his  work  Le  Mttn 
tiie  souls  of  tiiose  deprived  of  sepulture  must  is  extant.  HeislmownprincipaHjbTacBnos 
wander  for  a  hundred  years  on  the  banks  of  the  and  learned  work  entitled  De  Du  ivotoJi,  i^ 
Styx,  outside  of  the  Elysian  fields.  The  most  dreased  to  hb  friend  Q.  OereQios,  on  the  oca- 
celebrated  antique  cenotaphs  that  remain  are  aion  of  his  birthday.  In  this  small  bool^  I' 
at  Pisa.  treats  of  the  generation  of  man,  of  Ms  dpl 

OENSEB,  a  vessel  for  bnming  aad  waft-  hour,  of  the  influence  which  the  genii  aodrti!^ 

ing  incense,  used  in  the  celebration  of  reli-  exercise  over  his  destiny,  and  of  tiie  dimtittnr 

gioua  rites  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  Greeks,  periods  of  his  life.    He  then  diacoaesmaK 

and  Romans,  and  still  retained  in  the  Oath-  religious  rites,  and  matters  relating  to  ifltrcc^ 

olio  church.    The  Jewish  censer  appears  to  my,  chronology,  and  cosmography.  ThtsT^i 

have  been   a  eort  of  chafins-^ish,  with  or  has  been  of  conuderable  valne  in  estihEiia 

without  handles,  which  the  nigh  priest  car*  ancient  ohronc^ogy.    By  it  the  oommeDeeaei 

ried  into   the  sanctuary  or   placed   on   the  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar  and  other  imports^ 

altar  of  inoense.     That  used  in  the  Gatho-  dates  have  been  fixed,  and  Oensorinnabtftbi:^ 

lie  church  is  a  vessel  shaped  much  like  a  gob-  fore  been  named  by  Scaliger  asiiRtiii  djf- 

let,  with  a  perforated  lid,  swung  by  long  chuns,  tmimui  temparum  wndex.     Tho  first  e^^ 

and  carried  by  an  acolyte.    Josephus  tells  us  of  his  work  was  that  of  Bologna,  In  l^j.^ 

that  Solomon  made  80,000  golden  censers  for  last  is  a  German  edition,  by  ^r&ber.  in  \^ 

the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  OENSOBSHEP  OF  TH£  PBES8,  a  n^ 

OENSOB  (Lat  centere^  to  estimate),  the  tide  tion  by  which   books,  pamphleta,  and  ^ 

of  Roman  magistrates  of  high  dignity  and  great  papers  are  subjected  to  the  examinHiA^^ 

influence,  instituted  in  the  year  442  B.  0.   The  certain  dvil  or  eoclesiastioal  officers,  vbo » 

office  was  vested  in  2  persons,  originally  elected  empowered  to  authorize  or  forbid  their  po^ 

for  5  years^  fh>m  and  by  the  patrician  order ;  tion.   Such  a  regulation  was  suggested  ^w 

but  later  changes  introduced  by  the  dictator  and  an  informal  censorship  existed  in  tliatictf 

Kamerons,  438  B.  0.,  and  afterward,  reduced  of  Greece  and  Rome.    Thus  all  theeofieis 

the  term  of  the  office  to  18  months,  without  the  works  of  Protagoras  were  boned  tf 

changing  the  period  of  election,  and  made  it  Atiiens  by  sentence  of  the  areopagna,  beci» 

attainable  by  plebeians,  of  whom  Rutilins,  who  he  had  expressed  doubts  concerning  the  &^' 

had  also  been  the  first  dictator  of  that  order,  ence  of  the  gods.    Satirical  worica  and  t^ 

was  the  first  elevated  to  this  dignity  (860) ;  and  on  magic  were  often  oondenmed  to  the  ft^ 

in  182,  even  both  censors  were  plebeians.  They  by  the  Roman  emperorSj^d  Diodetian  <xo^ 

had  all  the  enmgns  of  consular  dignity,  except  the  sacred  books  of  the  Christians  to  be  t>Qi^ 

the  lictors,  and  wore  a  robe  of  scarlet.    Their  AA»r  the  church  acquired  a  share  in  ^  ^: 

office  was  to  take  the  regular  census  and  keep  power,  it  induced  the  state  to  coadenm  otft:* 

the  rolls  of  all  Roman  citizens,  to  distribute  oal  books,  and  the  writings  of  Arios  «^ 

them  according  to  orders,  tribes,  &a,  to  valueu  burned  by  edict  of  Oonstantbe.   Sobae^De^ 

register,  and  tax  their  property,  to  control  there  were  numerous  enactments  by  ijop*^ 

public  morals  and  manners,  to  £01  remarkable  ooundls  against  the  works  of  heretic^  ffff 

vacancies  in  the  senate,  to  oiiooee  the  prinoep^  tioning  the  praiciple  that  books  <>t'{[2fj^  ^  ^ 

8enatu9y  to  iqanage  the  farming  of  the  revenues,  the  church  should  be  suppressed.    Thia  F^ 

customs,  and  salt  monopoly,  to  contract  for  re*  pie  was  maintained  throu^KKit  the  midai«^ 

pairs  of  public  buildings  and  roads  in  Rome  and  anthon  often  as  a  vduntiffy  act  of  resp^*^ 
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putting  their  works  before  pnblioatlon  to  the  of  state.  The  lioenring  Bystem,  and  with  it  the 
judgraent  of  the  higher  clergy.  The  first  emi*  censorship  of  the  preen,  was  abolished  in  £ng- 
leot  instance  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Antpert^  land  in  1604  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
%  Benedictine  monk,  who  in  768  sent  his  bnt  the  qnestion  of  its  revival  was  agitated  in 
'*  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse''  to  Pope  parliament  some  time  li^. — ^A  general  censor- 
Stephen  IIL,  begging  him  to  pnblish  the  work  ship  of  the  press  existed  nnder  the  old  IVencJi 
uid  make  it  known.  The  invention  of  print-  monarchy.  Originallj  in  the  hands  of  tha 
ng  and  the  increasing  number  of  books  called  bishops,  it  passed  by  degrees  to  the  doctors  of 
:c>rth  new  and  stricter  prescriptions  of  censor-  the  acviltj  of  theology ;  but  Uus  &cxikj  becom- 
ihip,  and  there  still  remain  copies  of  books  ing  divided  into  parties  on  matters  of  contro- 
printed  in  1479  and  1480  which  are  accompa-  versy,  the  chancellor  of  the  kin^om  took  the 
lied  with  solemn  approbations  and  attestations  censor^ip  from  it  in  1658.  He  appointed  4 
o  their  favor.  In  1486  Berthold,  archbishop  royal  censors  with  an  annual  stipend  to  examine 
>f  Mentz,  iasned  a  mandate  forbidding  the  pab-  all  works  without  distinction,  and  no  writing 
ication  of  any  work  in  the  German  language  could  be  printed  or  sold,  and  no  dramatic  piece 
loless  it  should  be  first  read  and  approved  by  performeo,  unless  approved  by  one  of  them. 
)ne  of  4  censors  whom  he  appointea.  In  1601  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  the  censor^ 
Pope  Alexander  YL  addressed  a  bull  to  the  ship  was  abolished  and  entire  liberty  of  tiiie 
irchbishops  of  Oologne,  Mentz,  Treves,  and  press  proclaimed,  bnt  in  Uie  reign  of  violence 
tf  agdebnrg,  according  to  which  no  book  should  which  followed  there  was  no  safety  for  obnox- 
>c  printed  without  special  express  license  from  ious  journals  or  writers.  Napoleon  during  the 
he  clergy.  Finally,  in  1516,  the  council  of  the  consulate  limited  the  freedom  of  the  press  to 
L*ateran,  assembled  at  Rome,  decreed  that  in  works  of  a  certain  size,  but  subjected  news- 
utnre  no  books  should  be  printed  in  any  town  papers  and  pamphlets  to  a  strict  inspection. 
>r  diocese  unless  they  were  previously  inspected  By  a  decree  of  the  council  of  state  in  1810,  a 
ind  carefully  examined  by  the  bishop  of  the  complicated  system  of  censorship  was  revif  ed 
lincese  or  his  deputy,  or  by  the  inquisitor  of  in  France.  Even  after  a  book  had  been  exam- 
he  diooese  or  his  deputy,  or  if  at  Rome  by  the  ined,  approved,  and  printed,  it  could  be  seized 
>ope^8  vicar  and  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  by  the  minister  of  police  and  its  sale  stopped,  a 
Zverj  work  which  was  approved  was  to  be  memorable  instance  of  which  was  the  destruc- 
K>anter8igned  by  the  hand  of  the  censor,  and  tion  of  the  whole  first  edition  of  Madame  do 
iay  publication  not  thus  countersigned  was  to  StasVs  De  VAllemagne*  After  various  modifi- 
>e  burned  and  its  author  or  editor  excommuni-  cations  of  the  censorship,  Charles  X.,  upon 
rated.  Thus  was  a  general  censorship  of  the  coming  to  the  throne,  aboHshed  it  altogether, 
>res8  consummated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  but  soon  after  suspended  the  liberty  of  the 
church,  which  has  since  been  enforced  by  that .  periodical  press.  By  a  law  of  1835  the  pro- 
'.hurch  in  countries  where  it  has  had  the  power,  prietors  of  political  journals  are  obliged  to  do- 
ts ^^Index  of  Prohibited  Books"  was  begun  by  posit  a  considerable  sum  in  the  treasury  as 
he  council  of  Trent  in  1546,  and  has  been  from  security  for  their  good  behavior.  Under  the 
ime  to  time  republished  and  enlarged.  It  has  empire  of  Lonb  Napoleon  the  Parisian  news- 
dso  an  ^^  Index  of  Expurgated  Books." — ^In  papers  are  subjected  to  strict  supervision,  and 
countries  where  the  reformation  prevailed,  the  if  not  satisfactorily  conducted  may  be  suppress- 
tensorship  was  not  abolished.  Licensers  of  ed. — ^A  general  censorship  of  the  press  is  main- 
K>oks  were  appointed  in  England,  who  were  tained  in  the  absolute  monarchy  of  Russia.  In 
or  the  most  part  bishops ;  and  in  the  reign  of  some  of  the  Italian  states  an  ecclesiastical  and 
Dharles  I.  complaints  were  laid  before  the  house  a  political  censorship  exist  together.  By  the 
»f  commons  against  Archbishop  Laud  and  his  Spanish  constitution  of  1887  the  previous  cen- 
Lssociates,  because,  as  was  alleged,  it  was  im-  sorship  was  abolished,  and  all  Spaniards  may 
possible  to  obtain  from  them  permission  to  print  their  thoughts  fieely,  suUect  only  to  the 
>ablish  a  book  written  against  popery.  A  laws.  The  determination  of  oflSsnces  committed 
;eaeral  system  of  censorship  was  established  by  means  of  the  press  belongs  to  juries  em- 
•y  a  decree  of  the  star  chamber,  dated  July  panelled  for  that  purpose.  In  the  republics  of 
1, 1637,  which  remained  in  force  during  the  Switzerland,  since  1880,  no  censorship  has 
i  vil  war,  and  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  par-  existed,  but  the  liberty  of  the  newspaper  press 
lament  in  1648.  It  was  against  this  act  that  is  very  much  restricted  by  laws.  By  the  con* 
iilton  wrote  his  **  Areopagitica :  a  Speech  for  stitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  of  1827, 
he  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.''  "  Para-  the  Hellenes  have  the  right  of  publishiag  freely 
[ise  Lost"  itself  was  in  danger  of  being  suxh  their  thoughts,  abstaining  however  from  viola- 
creased  because  the  simile  of  Satan  compared  tions  of  decency,  from  personal  calumny,  and 
vXth  the  rising  sun,  in  the  first  book,  was  sup-  from  attacking  tne  principles  of  the  Christian 
»osed  to  contain  a  political  allusion.  Parlisr  religion.  In  Sweden,  Norway,  the  Netherlands, 
aonttookseveral  measures  against  ^scandalous,  Belgium,  and  Denmark,  no  authoritative  cen- 
editioufl,  libelous,  and  unlioeneed  pamphlets."  sorship  exists,  but  upon  those  who  offend 
II 1 653  the  council  at  Whitehall  ordered  tiiat  no  through  the  press  penalties  of  various  degrees 
erson  should  print  any  matter  of  public  news  of  severity  are  imposed.  These  penalties  are 
r  intelligence  without  leave  of  the  secretary  mo9t  rigorous  in  Denmark.    The  Uberty  of  the 
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'Germaa  press  hn  been  eren  more  miaettled  While  the  whole  rerentieofoiiteBaftlMlit 

ihan  the  political  gOTernmeut  of  Germanj.  ^slass  was  regarded  astaxoble,  thoseof  theSd 

.While  the  emperora  of  tlie  house  of  Austria  enjoyed  the  iMdvautage  of  hayiog  only  |  of  tbein 

had  vainlj  sought  to  establish  uniform  rules  to  taxed,  and  those  of  the  8d  only  j.    IliBwasott 

check  the  press  in  all  the  states,  Frederio  the  of  the  democratic  features  of  Solon^sooMtitBtkxL 

Great  panted  uniform  liberfytothe  press  in  Thevalnationawere  given  by  the  citkeu^  bene 

ioB  dominions,  ^^  because  it  amused  him."   Dur*  subject  to  a  counter  valuation.    The  r^psten 

ing  the  ascendency  of  the  French  republio  the  were  prepared  and  k^t  by  eenson,  etIM 

press  was  arbitrarily  checked  in  most  of  the  Ifauerari,  in  after  times  by  the  denatidnL  ii 

states,  though  it  was  free  in  Bavaria,  Holstein,  is  certain  that  valuations  of  taxable  propfltj 

and  occasionally  in  Hesse  and  Mecklenburg,  were  common  in  Greece  before  the  Pelopcfr 

The  censorship  was  subsequently  abolished  in  nesian  war ;  the  remark,  therefore,  of  TkBcr* 

some  of  the  smaller  states,  as  Kassan,  Wtlrtem-  dides,  in  the  history  of  Uie  year  438  B.  C^ty 

berg,  and  Saxe- Weimar ;  but  a  congress  of  the  the  Athenians  then  first  raised  a  propertr  ta 

German  rulers,  assembled  at  OarlsMd  in  1819,  of  200  talents,  must  have  been  made  in  refmeft 

extended  it  over  all  printed  publications  under  to  tiie  amount  of  the  tax.    New  valutian, 

20  sheets.    Permission  also  had  to  be  obtained  and  new  classes  for  property  taxes,  were  iDtn* 

for  selling  foreign  books.    The  French  revolu-  duced  in  the  year  87S  B.  G.,  whose  Ditot, 

tion  of  1880  prompted  the  German  people  to  however,  owing  to  the  scaraty  of  deUib,  m 

demand  complete  freedom  fW>m  the  censorship,  now  hardly  be  determined.    A  idmiUr  duBi 

except  in  cases  specified  by  the  diet,  but  Uiough  cation  for  the  supply  of  the  navy,  the  fnmrt^ 

liberal  regulations  were  obtained,  they  were  up-  was  subsequently  instituted.     The  w&qoa 

held  only  a  short  time,  and  tiiere  was  a  gradual  exercised  by  the  wealthier  classes,  according  n 

reaction  toward  the  decree  of  Carlsbad.    In  the  privileges  founded  on  the  census,  issfKika 

the  political  [systems  of  Germany,  the  censor^  of  as  timocraoffy  or  aristocracy  of  wealth.— Tit 

ship  was  formerly  one  of  the  functicms  of  police,  Roman  census  originated  in  the  distrihntk)!  «t 

but  is  now  in  Prussia  and  Austria  intrusted  to  citizens  into  clasps,  effected  by  Serrios  Td- 

aconunission.    In  the  United  States  of  America  lius,  the  6th  king  of  Bome,  in  a  most  fiokta 

there  never  has  been  a  censorship  of  the  press,  manner  on  the  Campus  Martins,  where  ererjd:- 

There  are  laws  against  publications  of  A  scan-  izen  had  to  appear,  and  to  declare  upon  o$^h 

dalously  immoral  character,  but  in  geners^  the  name  and  dwelling,  the  number  and  sgeof  U$ 

only  restraint  upon  printing  or  circulating  any  children,  if  he  had  any,  and  the  vahie  of  bit 

class  of  books  is  found  in  the  public  sentiment,  property,  under  the  penalty  of  haviDghis^'^ 

CENSUS,  a  registration  of  persons  and  their  confiscated,  and  of  being-  scourged  and  mU  fv 

property,  which  in  some  states  constitutes  their  a  slave.    The  whole  people  was  divided  i£ti» » 

claim  to  citizenship,  or  to  dignities  attainable .  classes,  each  comprising  a  number  of  eeatim 

only  by  members  of  certain  msses.    That  the  The  1st  class  consisted  of  the  richest  ciuitc 

ancient   Hebrews   and    their    families    were  worth  at  least  100  mines,  the  2d  of  those  vari 

numbered  by  age  and  sex,  we  have  positive  Y6,  the  8d  of  those  worth  60,  the4thof  thi';^ 

proof  in  the  sacred  writings^  t^e  enumeration  worth  25,  and  the  5th  of  those  worth  IS,  vlii< 

of    the    people    having   been    enjoined    on  the  6th  comprehended  all  the  poor  cHisy. 

more  than  one  occasion.    The  most  ancient  who  were  exempted  from  all  taxes  sod  palkSr 

statistical  record  extant,  derived  from  an  enn-  burdens,   and  were  termed    Capiti  ofvi  r 

meration  of  the  people,  is  that  of  Moses  in  the  Proletarii.    As  each  century  had  to  fbroisb  vA 

wilderness. — ^According  to  the  constitution  of  to  maintain  100  sddlers  in  tame  of  war,  vtKC<*« 

Solon,  the  citizens  of  Athens  were  divided  and  its  name,  not  from  the  number  of  its  lDelBbe^ 

registered  into  4  classes  (ri/ui^^Mira,  rrXi^),  ao-  and  as  the  numbers  of  centuries  in  thedi^ 

cording  to  the  amount  of  their  taxable  pro*  were  98  in  the  1st,  22  in  the  Sd,  SO  in  tbe  S^ 

perty,  that  is  to  say,  of  their  income.    The  22  in  the  4th,  and  80  in  the  5th,  white  th«  ^ 

)st  consisted  of  the  Psntaeasiomedimni,  or  forming  but  one,  was  altogether  exempij^' 

persons  having  a  revenue  of  500  medimni  of  evident  that  the  burdens  of  the  state  w«^ 

grain,  or  as  many  measures  of  oil;  the  2d  and  particularly  upon  the  richest,  who  "weets  vsr 

8d  classes,  HippeUy  or  knights,  and  Zeugita^  fore,  compensated  by  a  proiKniionate  in^°^^ 

comprised  the  citizens  next  in  wealth;  and  the  in  the  CkmUia  Centuriata^  in  which  th^ct'^ 

4th,  that  of  the  Thetei,  induded  all  whose  magistrates  were  'elected,  laws  framed,  i»- 

income  fell  short  of  200  medimni.    Only  those  peace  and  war  decided  upon.    The  TOt«  bai; 

belonging  to  the  8  wealthier  classes  could  be  taken  by  centuries,  the  98  of  the  M  ekss  v«^ 

elected  to  public  office,  while  those  of  the  4th,  which  were  called  first,  could  decide  trtP 

which  was  more  numerous  than  idl  the  other  question  in  case  of  unanimity,  before  th«ei.l^ 

three,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  suffrage  in  the  the   others.     In   comparison  with  ^^^ 

public  assemblies,  where  their  majority  dedded  Athens,  the  poorer  claues  of  Borne  bad,  b<^. 

m  the  most  important  affairs.    The  medinmus  the  disadvantage  of  having  the  vboIetmooBH 

being  valued  at  a  drachma,  and  the  income  re-  their  property  taxed  like  the  richest,  mid*  *^ 

presenting,  probably,  the  12th  part  <^  the  value  of  goods  being  also  estimated,  exoeptiooi^< 

of  the  estate,  the  Pentacosiomedimni  can  be  at  many  times  tiieir  value.    '^<^°'^l'^fi 

estimated  as  owners  ofa  talent,  or  6,000  drachmss.  duded  his  censu%  which»  though  m  u*^ 
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^iozui  were  mofified  and  OTeithrown,  and  bat  of  wfakh  were  pnbliabed  in  IfSO.  The  popn- 
Sradnally  Testored,  may  be  regarded  as  an  im-  lation  of  France,  by  what  they  daim  as  their 
[xirtant  bans  in  the  great  stroctore  of  the  fint  ceDsoa,  was  set  down  at  20,000,000,  where- 
Roman  power,  with  an  eniatory  saorifice  of  a  as  by  that  of  1700,  when  their  territorial  extent 
>all,  a  ram,  and  a  hog,  whioh  were  first  led  8  was  moch  increased,  it  fell  short  of  that  by  i  a 
;ime8  around  the  Campns  Martins.  This  cere-  million.  The  census  of  1720  was  designed  to 
nony,  oontinned  in  the  similar  SuowtawrUiat  be  very  thorough  for  that  early  period,  and  re- 
Bras  regarded  as  a  purification  of  the  city,  or  vealed  pretty  dearly  the  judicial,  military,  and 
luatrumy  which  gave  the  name  to  the  quinqueu-  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  kingdom,  and  de- 
lial  period  elapsing  between  one  census  uid  veloped  many  important  facts  respecting  agri- 
mother.  Subsequently  the  kings,  the  consuls^  culture,  manufactures^  and  commerce,  and  the 
ind  then  the  censors  presided  over  the  taking  physical  features  of  the  country.  The  next 
>f  the  census,  imitating  the  ceremonies  observ-  census  of  France  was  made  in  1762,  under 
i&  by  Seryius  Tnllius. — ^It  is  mentioned  in  the  Louis  XV.  The  minister  Necker  and  the  sta- 
^Boyal  Oommentaries'*  of  Peru,  by  Garoilasso  tist  Moheau  both  throw  doubts  upon  the  accu- 
le  la  Vega  (b.  vL  ch.  8),  that  the  records  racy  of  its  statements.  A  general  census  was 
>f  the  census  by  that  ingenious  people  were  taken  in  1800,  another  in  1805.  A  royal  ordi- 
>re6eryed  and  illustrated  by  a  fringe  work  of  nance  in  1822  proyided  for  a  general  census  ey- 
itrings  of  yarious  sizes,  number  of  strands  and  ery  6  years ;  but  in  place  of  an  actual  ennmera- 
x>lor8.  knotted  ''like  the  girdle  of  St.  Thomas,"  tion  which  e^ould  haye  been  made  in  1826,  the 
>y  wnioh  they  could  express  '^  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants  was  declared  by  simply 
lumber  at  which  arithmetio  could  arriye ; "  and  adding  to  the  population  of  1822  the  excess  of 
n  this  manner  they  described  the  seyeral  births  oyer  deaths  for  the  intermediate  time, 
»8tes  of  population,  and  their  enumeration  by  and  the  result  was  by  royal  ordinance  declared 
ige  and  sex,  with  a  dassification,  first,  those  of  authentic;  a  conyenient  method  of  ayoiding, 
lie  age  of  70  and  upward,  then  those  of  50,  when  it  seemed  politic,  unpalatable  reyelations. 
'  then  those  by  10  to  10  down  to  sucking  chil-  From  the  time  of  this  intermiasion  the  census 
Iren."  In  this  way  they  preseryed  the  record  has  been  taken  with  regularity  and  care.  In 
>f  thcur  married  and  widowed  men  and  women  France  the  parish  or  conmiune  sends  its  report 
>y  age  and  sex,  and  in  like  manner  they  are  re-  to  the  chief  place  of  the  canton,  the  canton  to  the 
>resented  as  tddng  annually  and  preserying  an  head  of  its  department,  who  forwards  it  to  the 
icconnt  of  the  warriors  of  different  orders  and  minister  of  the  interior,  where  are  collected  the 
he  agricultural  productions  and  wealth  of  the  reports  of  the  86  principal  diyislons,  the  863  dis- 
>eople.  According  to  Herrera,  the  Mexicans  tricts,  the  2,847  cantons,  and  finally  the  86,819 
HTcre  but  little  if  at  all  behind  the  Peruyians  communes,  yillages,  &o.  The  population  is  re- 
II  their  means  of  understanding  the  condition  turned  by  ages,  sexes,  professions  or  trades. — ^In 
>f  the  people  by  means  of  the  census. — There  Prussia,  statistical  inyestigations  haye  been  pur- 
)xists  no  official  record  of  the  population  ci  snedbythegoyernmentsincethedaysofFrederio 
England  preyious  to  the  commencement  of  the  the  Great,  and  the  stati^ical  bureau  was  estab- 
;>re9ent  century.  The  first  census  of  Great  lished  in  1816,  which  has  the  control  of  the  ccd- 
Britain  was  taken  in  1801,  and  the  first  enume-  bus,  which  occurs  eyery  8  years,  when  the  Depu- 
ration of  the  population  of  Ireland  was  made  lation  is  registered  by  age  and  sex,  with  the 
;n  1818 ;  but  so  imperfectly  was  the  work  ao-  principal  domestic  animals,  schools^  and  indns- 
wmplished  that  statists  place  but  little  confi-  trial  establishments  subject  to  taxation.  In 
ience  in  the  correctness  of  the  returns^  and  this  work  the  principal  states  of  Germany  haye 
the  first  census  upon  which  tliey  place  any  recently  united,  and  under  the  charge  of  Diete- 
^reot  reliance  is  that  of  1821.  The  census  of  rici,  the  distinguished  chief  of  the  statistical 
jS^reat  Britain  and  Ireland  is  taken  every  10  bureau  at  Berlin,  there  have  been  prepared  and 
rears,  and  includes  the  general  statistics  of  published  the  statistics  of  the  89  allied  states. 
K>pulation.  Attempts  haye  been  frequently  — ^In  Sweden,  the  sdence  of  statistioe  has  been 
nade  to  induce  the  !Briti^  parliament  to  enact  more  particularly  cultivated  than  in  any  other 
;he  necessary  law  for  obtaining  the  general  country,  and  the  frequent  enumeration  of  the 
(tatisticB  of  the  kingdom,  but  they  have  been  Inhabitants  has  been  pursued  for  near  a  century 
rustrated  in  tJie  belief  thkt  such  inyestigations  with  great  care.  In  Sweden  originated  tiie 
ivould  be  distastefol  to  tiie  people.  England  earliest  mortality  tables  which  are  used  at  the 
dso  gives  particular  attention  to  the  reg^ter  of  present  day. — ^In  Russia,  the  census  was  organ- 
>irths,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  has  estab-  ized  in  1728  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  establish- 
ished  a  bureau  of  statistics,  which  publishes  ed  during  the  previous  year  the  general  regis- 
mnual  reports  of  great  yalne  on  the  movements  tration  of  bhrtns,  marriages,  and  deaths.  It 
>f  the  population. — It  is  claimed  by  French  was  at  that  time  orduned  that  the  census 
yriters,  that  a  census  was  taken  during  the  should  be  renewed  every  20  years.  From  the 
*eign  of  Oharles  IX.  in  the  16th  century,  but  early  institution  of  these  investigations,  and 
ID  traces  of  this  work  are  to  be  found  in  the  the  particular  manner  with  which  they  hf^^e 
?*reocli  archives,  although  they  profess  to  give  been  conducted,  we  are  possessed  of  a  know- 
.he  results.  The  first  census  of  which  the  rec-  ledge  of  the  moyements  of  the  Russian  popula* 
>rd8  are  extant  was  tiUcen  in  1700,  the  results  tion  for  more  than  a  century.    The  magnitude 
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of  the  labor  of  exeonting  tMs  \Pork  may  be  eniimeMtionof  theSthoansQidfakbgnUMtk 

imagined  from  the  fiskct  that  the  last  census  re-  sexes  of  all  free  white  penona,  tod  the  aioitf 

turned  a  popnlatioii  of  more  than  50,000,000.  white  males  and  femalesybjperiodiof  5y«D 

— ^In  Austria,  the  census  was  first  taken  near  a  np  to  the  age  of  20,  thence  hj  periodi  oC  10 

century  since,    but   not  frec^uendj  repeated  years  to  the  age  of  100  aod  npwnd;  iped^. 

untU  after  the  year  1804^  while  at  present  an  ing  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  voder  the 

enumeration  of  the  population  by  sexes  and  age  of  14,  those  between  14  and  25,  aadthoie 

ages  is  made  every  8d  year;  but  the  statistics  of  oyer  that  age;  the  free  colored  penau  nd 

agriculture  and  manu&ctures  have  been  almost  slaves  were  classified  by  sex,  and  the  agei  Bote 

wholly  neglected.— The  first  general  census  of  10,  and  from  10  to  24, 24  to  86, 86  to  65,66  to  100, 

Belgium  since  she  became  an  independent  state  and  100  and  upward,  distiDgQiflhiiig  theeidond 

was  taken  in  1846.   It  was  unusually  complete,  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  without  regml  to  i^ 

embracing  population,  agriculture,  and  industry.  The  6th  census,  taken  in  1840,  «^«^«p'Vit»i 

The  few  previous  censuses  were  limited  to  popu-  the  whites  by  sex  and  by  age,  as  foIlowB:  1,^ 

lation.    By  a  royal  decree  of  March  16. 1841,  a  under  6  years,  thence  to  10,  thenoe  to  15  nd 

central  commisaon  was  charged  with  toe  direo-  20,  thence  by  tens  to  100  and  upward,  fpea^* 

tion  of  this  important  duty.    Special  commis-  ing  the  deaS  and  dumb,  blind,  ianm,  nd 

sions  subordinate  to   the  central  body  were  idiotic;  the  free  colored  population  aod  ism 

in  1848  established  at  the  capitals  of  the  9  prov-  by  sexes  and  ages,  first  nnder  10,  ttan  tp 

inoes.     The  central  commission,  in  ooiduno-  24,  86,  56, 100,  and  those  above  100;  ibo  tte 

tion  with  the  bureau  of  statistics,  directed,  re-  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  and  idiotici,  vitb- 

vised,  and  compiled  the  results.   A  blank  sched-  out  respect  to  age.    By  this  enumentkn  tbt 

ule  was  left  with  every  family,  to  be  withdrawn  marshals  were  required  to  take  a  ceosos  of  per 

when  filled  up  according  to  the  printed  instruc-  sons  receiving  pendens  from  the  United  Siite 

tions  left  with  it.    The  population  was  enu-  with  the  name  and  age,  and  to  make  retani^tf 

merated  by  name,  age,  sex,  nativity,  language,  mines»  agriculture,  oommerce,   maon&etom 

religion,  occupation,  education,  houses  insured,  and  schools.    For  the  7th  oensiu^  which  vb 

and  the  number  of  houses  with  pleasure  gardens,  token  in  1850,  unusual  preparations  were  mi<k 

The  statistical  commission  of  Belgium  had  for  By  law  a  census  hoard  was  provided,  to  ho  cob> 

its  president  the  distinguished  Qnetelet  and  was  posed  of  the  secretary  of  state,  attonef-fo- 

composed  of  15  persons   eminent   ror  their  oral,  and  postmaster-general,  whose  doty  it  ns 

knowledge  in  the  several  specialities  to  which  to  make  aU  preliminary  arrangemeota,flDdfm> 

their   attention   was   severally   directed     As  vide  the  necessary  schedules,  paper,  and  hlvib 

might  be  inferred,  the  result  of  their  efforts  which  of  consequence  involved  the  nlan  of  tk 

has  been  the  most  perfect  work  on  the  pop-  census.    This  board  was  organized  in  ivou 

ulation  and  resources  of  a  government  ever  pub-  1849,  and  its  plan  was  not  only  approved  bj 

lished  in  Europe. — ^The  census  of  Uie  United  congress  for  that  census,  but  by  law  made  if- 

States  presents  the  unusual  fact  of  being  insti-  plicable  to  those  to  be  taken  thereafter.  Bj 

tuted  with  the  constitution  of  the  government,  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  pn^Msad  hjlU 

the  1st  article  of  which  prescribes  a  general  YintonofOhiO|  theratioof  representadoow 

enumeration  of  the  people  within  8  years  after  established  in  advance  and  formed  part  of  the 

the  1st  meeting  of  congress,  and  within  every  law.    The  census,  which  had  heretofore  btf 

subsequent  term  of  10  years  thereafter.    The  under  the  direction  of  the  seoretaiy  of  M 

agents  employed  to  ascertain  and  report  the  was  transferred  to  the  department  of  tin  »• 

elementary  facts  are  the  marshals  of  the  several  terior,  and  Mr.  J.  0.  G.  Kennedy,  who  bd 

states  and  territories,  who  are  the  only  officers  acted  as  secretary  of  tiie  census  board,  wai  ip* 

connected  with  police  affairs  known  to  the  gen-  pointed  to  its  direction.    It  is  bdieved  thit  ti« 

eral  government.   The  first  census  of  the  United  7th  census  of  the  United  States  isthoiao;: 

States  recorded  the  names  of  heads  of  families,  thorough  ever  made  in  any  ooontrr.    T^ 

enumerated  the  free  white  males  of  16  years  schedules,  to  the  preparation  of  which  nocb 

and  upward,  the  same  under  16,  gave   the  attention  was  bestowed,  were  ananged  <m  • 

number  of  females,  and  the  number  of  slaves,  plan  of  great  simplicity  and  comprdieanvoBtf ; 

The  2d  and  Sd  census  distinguished  the  sexes  and  numbering  tiie  houses^  q>edfying  the  fimOui 

colors  of  free  persons,  classifying  the  free  males  recording  the  name,  sex,  age,  color,  birthplM 

nnder  lOyearsof  age,  those  from  10  to  16, 16  to  26,  profession,  or  occupation  of  every  free  in^ 

26  to  45,  45  and  unward;  the  slaves  were  sim-  tant,  distinguishing  the  married  and  widoved; 

ply  taken  by  number.    By  the  act  of  May  1,  those  attending  Mhool,  and  those  ooahie  to 

1810,  the  marshals  were  directed  to  make  return  read  and  write ;  the  deaf  and  dumb,  bMt  is* 

of  the  several  manufacturing  establishments  sane,  idiotic,  paupers,  and  criminals.   The  bU^ 

and  manufactures  witliiu  their  several  districts,  population  were  enumerated  by  age,  aex,  oift 

A  like  division  was  madeofpopulation  by  the 4th  and  the  number  voluntarily  manumitted;  tt< 

census,  which  distinguishea  toe  number  of  per-  number  of  fuj^tives,  the  dtai  and  damh,  hi^ 

sons  engaged  in  agriculture,  conunerce,  and  insane,  and  idiotic,  by  age  and  aex.   ^^^J^ 

manufactures  respectively.    By  this  census  an  of  mortality  were  indnded,  which  reoorded  tM 

account  of  manufactures  was  returned,  and  a  name,  age,  sex,  color,  dvil  oondition,  Urto- 

digest  thereof  was  published  in  1828.     The  place,  occupation,  and  oanse  of  death  of  <•« 
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person  w]iodi«d  within  tbeyearprsvioiiu  tothe  valne  of  the  jU^  of  a  dollar,  fint  made  of  oop* 
day  of  enumeration.  The  statistios  of  a^;ricnltnre  per  under  act  of  oongrefls,  1787,  in  New  Haven, 
embrace  the  namber  of  acres  of  land  unproved  The  same  year  Ifaasachnsetts  authorized  Uie 
andnncoltivated,  its  value,  with  that  of  the  im-  making  of  coins  of  the  same  value,  which  was 
plements  and  machinery,  the  number,  variety,  done  the  next  year.  The  cent  with  the  symboli- 
and  value  of  the  live  stock,  with  a  ftill  account  of  cal  head  and  Uie  inscripdon  of  ^^  Liberty  "  was 
all  the  productions  of  the  field ;  the  value  of  ordered  by  congress  in  1792,  and  first  coined  in 
estate,  real  and  personal :  the  taxes,  number  of  1798.  In  1857  a  coin  composed  of  88  parts 
colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  with  the  number  copper  and  12  parts  nickel  was  issued,  which. 
of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  revenues ;  idso  being  of  smaller  size  than  the  old  cent  and  equal 
the  statistics  of  churches,  public  libraries,  and  in  value,  is  designed  to  replace  it. 
newspapers;  those  of  mines,  manufiMtnres,  and  CENTAURS,  a  mvthological  race  of  crea- 
fisheries  were  indnded,  so  as  to  give  the  capital  tures,  half  man,  half  horse,  and,  in  addition  to 
invested,  the  quantity,  kind,  and  value  of  raw  this,  semi-divine,  who  were  believed  especially 
materials  used ;  the  motive  power,  number  of  to  inhabit  the  passes  of  Mts.  Pelion  and  Ossa 
hands  of  each  sex  employed,  with  their  wagee.  and  the  great  plains  of  the  Thessaliotis  and  Pelas- 
andthe  various  products,  in  ^uantity^  kind,  and  giotis,  in  upper  Greece.  They  are  mentioned  8 
value.  A  digest  of  these  statistics  is  now  being  times  in  the  Iliad,  twice  under  the  appellation 
compiled  under  a  recent  law  of  congress.  The  ^lypcr,  which  is  merely  the  .£olio  form  of  the 
other  details  have  for  the  most  part  been  publish-  common  Greek  word  iriotg  (wild  beasts) ;  under 
ed. — ^From  what  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  which  appellation,  witn  the  addition  of  the 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  census  of  each  conn-  epithet  iwios^  godlike  or  divine,  they  are  also 
try  differs  essentiaUy  in  details  and  in  the  times  spoken  of  by  Pindar,  and  once  under  their  ap- 
when  taken,  so  that  it  is  almost  impracticable  to  propriate  name  Ktmvpoi.  They  are  also  men- 
iiistitnte  comparisons  between  different  nations  tioned  by  name,  as  centaurs,  in  the  Odyssey, 
as  to  the  increase  of  population  and  the  pro-  It  does  not  distinctly  appear  whether,  by  the 
gress  of  the  industrial  arts.  To  remedy,  if  pos-  writer  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  centaurs 
sible,  these  differences,  and  examine  into  the  were  understood  or  intended  to  be  received  as 
plans  of  the  European  censuses,  Mr.  Kennedy  semi-human,  semi-ferine  animals,  no  allusion  be- 
was  sent  to  Europe  in  1861,  and  after  a  confer-  ing  made  directly  to  their  form  or  attributes ; 
eace  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  statists  but  the  use  of  the  word  ^p,  wild  beast,  as 
abroad,  all  of  whom  readily  admitted  the  im-  applied  to  them,  which  never,  so  far  as  is 
portanoe  of  a  more  harmonious  action  in  na-  Imown,  is  used  by  any  classic  writer  in  speak- 
tional  investigations  of  so  much  interest,  it  was  ing  of  a  human  being,  would  seem  to  be  con- 
resolved  to  hold  a  congress  of  statists  of  all  elusive.  The  legend  concerning  the  origin  of 
nations  at  Brussels.  Three  conventions  of  this  the  centaurs  is  twofold.  Ixion  being,  in  con- 
nature  have  already  been  held  at  Brussels,  seanence  of  an  atrocions  crime,  in  the  murder 
Paris,  and  Vienna,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some*  of  nis  fi&ther-in-law,  Deioneus,  refused  all  inter- 
thing  important  may  result  from  the  delibera-  course  or  fellowship  with  mankind,  Jupiter 
Lions  of  such  conferences. — ^Independent  of  the '  invited  him  in  mere  compassion  to  reside  on 
federal  census,  a  minority  of  the  states,  either  Olympus.  Incapable  of  gratitude,  however, 
A  their  constitutions  or  by  act  of  legislature,  and  forgetfbl  of  all  rules  of  hospitality,  he  at 
lave  made  provision  for  an  enumeration  of  their  once  attempted  to  seduce  the  wife  of  his  enter- 
x>pu]ation  respectively.  That  of  Massachu-  tainer,  Juno.  By  a  concerted  plan,  however, 
ietts  is  taken  in  the  same  years  with  tiiat  of  of  the  god  and  goddess,  a  cloud  woman,  formed 
iie  United  States,  and  as  much  oftener  as  the  into  Juno*s  semblance  and  vivified  for  the  time, 
egislature  may  direct.  It  is  very  generad  and  was  substituted  for  her,  and  the  intrigue  pro- 
horough  in  its  investioations.  That  of  New  ceeded,until  the  seducer,  boasting  of  hb  success 
fork,  embra(ung  population,  agriculture,  and  with  the  immortals,  was  bound  on  an  ever- 
aanufactures,  is  made  decennially  at  mter-  revolving  wheel  in  the  abyss  of  Tartarus,  while 
nediate  periods  affording  an  enumeration  each  the  doud  became  the  mother  of  the  centaurs ; 
i  years ;  so  with  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Flori-  or,  according  to  tiie  myth  as  given  by  Pindar, 
La.  The  census  of  OUo,  Missoun,  and  Ar-  of  a  son  of  human  form  called  Oentaurus,  who, 
:»nsas  is  taken  once  in  4  years;  Indiana  and  wandering  wild  about  the  roots  of  Mt.  Pelion, 
Llabama,  6;  Michigan,  South  Carolina,  and  fell  in  with  the  Magnesian  mares,  from  his  asso- 
:*ennessee,  10 ;  Iowa,  2 ;  Geoi]^^  7 ;  Texas,  8 ;  elation  with  which  arose  the  semi-human  race  of 
iississippi,  irregularly.  YirginiiL  by  her  new  centaurs.  As  to  form,  these  beings  were  repre- 
onstitntion,  has  provided  for  a  decennial  cen-  sented  in  sculpture  as  horses,  perfect  in  all  re- 
as  intermediate  with  that  of  the  United  States,  spects  below  and  behind  the  withers  and  the 
rhile  no  provision  for  a  periodical  census  has  cnest ;  Uiere,  at  the  insertion  of  the  neck,  began 
eea  made  by  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hamp-  a  human  body,  the  hip  Joints  articulating  into 
hire,  Vermont,  Bhode  Island,  Oonnecticut,  tiie  shoulders  of  the  lower  animal,  and  the  ab- 
^ennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary-  domen  of  the  man  uniting  at  the  perinnum  with 
iod.  North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky.  the  diest  of  the  horse.  Above  this  the  human 
CENT  (a  contraction  of  the  Latin  word  een-  conformation  was  perfect,  with  the  erect  bear- 
stm,  a  hundred),  a  United  Statea  coin  of  the  ing,  chest,  shoulders,  arms,  neck,  and  head  of  a 
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Qomplete  man,  endowed  irith  all  the  best  phys-  have  been  written  by  aome  Arab  of  ihe  ill 

ical  proportions  and  qualities  of  manhood.    So  oaitarv.    There  is  also  the  famous  oentiloqiiiom 

far,  mdeed,  were  the  centaurs  from  being  re-  of  Ptolemy,  containing  100  doetiiaM  in  ibott 

(Mufded  as  rude,  dull,  brutish  monsters,  audi  as  sentences. 

ti^e  minotaur,  tne  cydops,  and  other  miaformed       CENTIPEDE,  an  ardonlated  amnal,  fof1De^ 

and  gigantic  varieties  m>m  natural  or  human  ly  considered  au  insect,  but  trfnoe  the  tm»  of 

forms,  that  extraordinary  and  unusual  powers^  Dr.  Leach  placed  in  the  dan  myriapodf^  ud 

not  of  body  only,  but  of  mind  and  intellect,  are  in  the  genus  tcoloprntdra.    This  clas  k  d^ 

attributed  to  them.    The^  were  In  all  respects^  tinguiahed  from  insects  by  the  far  grnier 

in  fact,  superior,  not  inferior,  to  men ;  in  arts,  in  number  of  feet,  by  die  more  nmneroDft  k^ 

grace,  and  in  wisdom,  no  less  than  in  awiftneaa  ments  of  the  bodr,  and  by  the  abwDce  of  usj 

of  foot  or  strength  of  limb.  distinct  division  between  the  thorax  kA  ib- 

CENTAUBUS,  or  Thb  CENTAxm,  a  southern  domen.    With  the  exception  of  the  firsts  es<i 

constellation,  only  a  small  part  of  which  rises  segment  has  a  pair  of  legs,  temiinated  g» 

in  our  latituae.    Two  stars  of  the  first  magni-  erally  by  a  single  hook ;  fnm  the  oeeomnccirf 

iude  are  catalogued  in  the  portion  which  does  the  stigmata,  or  respiratory  openisga,  on  eid 

not  appear  above  our  horizon.    This  is  one  of  alternate  segment^  Latreille  and  othcn,  froa 

the  48  ancient  constellations  formed  by  Ptolemy,  the  analogy  of  insects  proner  (wluoHhanS 

who  first  discovered  the  likeness  of  a  centaur  stigmata  on  each  segment),  have  coondend 

in  it    On  the  celestial  maps  of  the  Arabs  it  is  these  as  semi-segmenta,  and  have  coDseqiKBtlf 

represented  by  a  bear  mounted  on  horseback.  ^ven  3  pairs  of  legs  to  each  segmenl  Bi 

OENTAUK  Y,  a  genus  of  plants  comprehend-  feet  are  very  much  approximated  to  each  other 

ing  a  large  number  of  unimportant   apeciea^  for  the  whole  length  of  the  body ;  the  idid& 

which  are  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  AfHca,  and  bles  are  bi*artioulated,  and  fc^wed  by  a  pun 

a  very  few  of  America.    One  of  the  species  is  formed  like  a  labium  with  aiticalated  feet-lih 

fabled  to  have  cured  the  centaur  Chiron  of  the  divisions,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  In* 

wound  in  his  foot  made  by  the  arrow  of  Her-  puetU  of  ertuiaesa;  then  come  3  pairs  of  liuli 

cules,  and  to  have  hence  derived  its  name.    It  feet,  of  which  the  second,  hook-waped  ofta 

was  formerly  supposed  to  have  extraordinary  seem  to  replace  the  4  Jaws  d  crostacMV,  or 

medical  powers,  and  said  to  cure  not  only  fe-  the  2  maxillao  and  lower  lip  of  inaMkt;  tber 

vers,  but  also  the  plague,  and  the  worst  ulcers^  may  be  regarded  as  maxillary  feet   The  it* 

but  is  now  in  no  repute  among  physicians.  tenncs  are  2,  varying  greatly  in  their  sfaflf«t 

OENTENABIUS,  an  officer  in  the  armies  of  length,  and   number   of  JoinU.    The  ixpa 

the  middle  ages  who  had  the  command  of  100  of  vision  are  usually  lonned  by  the  imioD  d 

men.    Also,  the  person  who  conducted  the  ad-  eimple  eyes,  but  in  aome  they  resembk  i^ 

ministration  of  justice  in  a  village.  compound  eyes  of  insects,  with  larger  bt^ 

OENTIARE,  a  French  measure,  the  i^  part  All  myriapods  are  wingless.    Unlike  mtta^  t 

of  an  are.  which  see.  this  class  the  number  of  the  ringa^  and  ctf  ti« 

CENTIGRADE  SCATHE,  or  the  Csktesihal,  feet  belonging  to  them,  increaias  with  tLer 
is  the  division  into  100  parts,  named  grades  or  *  age ;  from  the  fact  that  some  genera  sn  )xn 

degrees,  adopted  particularly  for  the  French  without  feet,  Latreille  aaaerte  tint  thej  vd^ 

thermometer.    It  was  introduced  in  1742  by  go  a  true  metamorphoais,  though  the  Kfan^ 

Celsius,  professor  at  Upsal,  the  limits  of  the  atates  of  larra,  pupa,  and  tma^  do  not  txA 

division  into  100°  being  the  boiling  and  fireez-  in  them  any  more  than  they  do  in  most  apir^ 

ing  points  of  water,  though  the  scale  was  made  ous  insects.    The  organs  of  req>iratioo  (ias^ 

to  extend  to  convenient  lengths  below  and  of  2  principal  parallel  trachea  along  t^.^ 

above  these  points.    In  Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  into  which  the  stigmata  open.    The  nyiiifo^s 

freezing  point  being  82°  and  the  boiling  point  seem  to  approximate  somewhat  to  the  crv^^f^ 

212°  180°  include  the  same  range  as  100°  of  the  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  inaeoU  on  the  viber 

centigrade  thermometer.  The  proportion  of  one  They  generally  avoid   the   lights  eoncealnf 

degree  of  Fahrenheit  to  one  of  the  centigrade  is  themselves  under  atonea^  ben^ith  the  Wk « 

hence  as  5  is  to  9.    But  as  the  zero  point  of  trees,  in  old  timber,   and  similar  locafitM! 

the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  is  82°  below  the  aome  live  in  fniita,  others  destroy  vegetiU^ 

freezing  point,  which  is  the  zero  point  of  the  and  many  feed  on  dead  and  living  aoim^  ^^ 

centigrade,  this  number  must  be  added  to  the  stances     Latreille  divides  myriapods  i&to  S 

results  obtained  as  the  corresponding  degree  on  orders :  1,  chUopnaiha^  of  which  the  bert  ^f^ 

Fahrenheit's  scale  to  one  upon  the  centigrade,  genus  is  iultis  (Latr.);  and2,«Atl0pp^coDtfei>> 

Thus,  if  the  proportion  be  applied  to  15°  of  the  ing  the  genus  9eoiependrct^  which,  in  »'^J|^ 

centigrade  scale,  this  being  multiplied  by  9  and  stricted  latitude  given  it  by  linneoi,  io^iw^ 

divided  bv  5,  the  corresponding  degree  on  the  all  the  genera  of  the  order,  all  of  which  of* 

Fahrenheit  scale  is  found  by  adding  82°  to  27%  at  various  times  been  designated  as  cenu^ 

which  gives  59°  aa  the  result  or  millepedes.     In  the  order  chitopoda  \he  •»■ 

CENTILOQUIUM,  a  collection  of  100  say-  tenno  are  slender  toward  the  extremitT,  bi^*^ 

ings  or  opinions.    The  centiloquium  ascribed  to  14  or  more  Joints;  the  mouth  coonst*  ^'* 

Hermes  Trismeg^stus  contains  100  aphorisms  mandibles  with  a  palpiform  f^VP^^^jf^ 

or  astrological  sentences^  and  is  supposed  to  nated  like  the  bowl  of  a  ^oon  with  iadtfiN 
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edges;  the  labinm  &qniidrtfld,  and  ilafilatoriA  erofltioea  by  their  xBBpiring  air  by  means  of 

divinoDS,  the  largest,  are  transveraely  rioged^  tracheo,  and  fh>m  aimeli£  by  their  jointed 

and  resemble  the  membranous  feet  of  oaterpH-  kga,  and  that  &ey  seem  to  be  an  osonlant 

lars;  they  have  beside  2  palpi  or  little  feet^  gronp,  aUied  to  annelids,  insects,  araohniday 

united  at  the  base  and  nngniculated  at  the  end,  and  omstaoea;  they  hare  urinary  organs  like 

and  a  second  labium  fbnned  by  a  second  ]>aiv  insects,    which   erastacea    have   not.     Prof. 

of  feet^  terminated  by  a  strong  movable  hook  Agassis  makes  them  the  lowest  order  of  the 

J>ierced  at  the  end  for  the  issue  of  an  acrid  dass  of  insects,  the  other  orders  being  arach- 

iquid.    The  body  is  membranous  and  flattened,  nids  and  insects  proper.     Mr.  Newport  (^*  An- 

each  ring  being  covered  by  a  coriaceous  plate,  nals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  vol  ziL, 

and  having  for  the  most  part  but  one  pair  of  18^  p.  228)  traces  the  nervous  system  from 

fee^  the  terminal  segment  being  elongated  into  the  highest  ehUogiuUlMt  the  most  perfect  of 

a  kmd  of  tail ;  the  sexual  organs  are  interior,  which  are  connected  on  the  one  hand  with 

and  placed  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  Crustacea,  and  on  the  other  with  true  insects, 

body. — The  centipedes  move  very  rapidhr  in  an  through  the  geophili  (the  lowest   vermiform 

undolating  manner;  they  can  walk  backward,  type  of  the  chUopada),  to  the  tailed  araehnida 

using  only  the'  4  hind  legs,  which  in  ordinary  (the  soorpionsX  and  through  §colopendra^  li- 

progression  are  dragged  iSfter  them ;  they  avoid  thobiui^  and  mmiigera^  the  last  of  which  connects 

the  lights  and  are  carnivorous  in  their  habits;  tiie  myriapoda  on  the  one  hand  with  tme  in* 

they  are  much  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  sects,  and  on  the  other  with  araehnida.    The 

warm  climates,  where  they  attain  a  large  size,  hmrt,  or  dorsal  veasel,  as  in  insects  and  arach« 

and  are  capable  of  inflicting  dangerous  wounds;  nida,  ia  divided  into  several  compartments, 

it  is  said  that  their  bite,  though  more  painful  corresponding  in   number   to  the  abdominal 

than  that  of  the  scorpion,  is  never  fisital ;  the  segments. 

common  species  of  Europe  (JithMmforficatui,        CENT  JOURSu  the  second  period  of  Napo- 
Linn.),  very  abundant  under  stones  in  the  sum«  Icon's  reign,  so  called  because  it  lasted  precisely 
mer  season,  is  quite  harmless,  though  repuldve  100  days,  £rom  March  20, 1815,  when  he  re6n- 
in  its  aspect.    The  genus  tcutigera  (Lam.)  ha9  tared  Paris  on  his  return  from  Elba,  to  June  28 
tlie  body  covered  with  8  plates,  15  pairs  of  of  the  same  vcttr,  when  the  second   restora^ 
legs,  and  large  reticulated  eyes ;  they  are  noc-  tion  was  established.    (See  Bonaparte.) 
tumalin  their  habits,  and  pierce  their  insect       0ENTLIVB£,6uBANNAFBBKUAir,  an  English 
prey  with  their  mouth-hooks,  producing  almost  dramatic  authoress,  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  in 
instant  death ;   according  to  lUiger,  they  are  1667,  died  in  London,  Dec.  1, 1728.    Early  an 
dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary.    The  orphan,  and  maltreated  by  diose  to  whom  her 
genus  idotipendra  (Leach)  has  21  pairs  of  legs,  education  was  confided,  she  fled  from  school 
of  which  the  basal  joints  of  the  terminal  legs  are  while  very  young,  intending  to  go  to  London, 
armed  with  spines ;  the  segments  are  nearly  of  Whiltftravelling  onfbot  it  is  related  that  she  fell 
equal  size  and  number  above  and  below.    The  in  with  a  Cambridge  student,  who  persuaded  her 
&  cin^data  (Latr.)  of  southern  Europe  is  almost  to  accompany  him  to  Cambridge,  where  she  as* 
as  large  as  some  of  the  species  ot  tropical  snmed  masculine  attire,  and  studied  several 
America.     Several  species  of  South  America  months.    To  save  her  friend  from  suspicicm  she 
and  the  West  Indies  have  doubtless  been  oon^  went  from  Cambridge  to  London,  where  nothing 
founded  under  the  8,  monitan»  (Linn.),  one  of  is  known  of  her  till  at  the  age  of  16  years  she 
which  grows  to  the  length  of  a  foot;  very  large  married  a  nephew  of  Snr  Stephen  Fox.    Soon 
species  also   occur  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  lonng  her  fint  and  also  her  second  husband,  who 
Indian  archipelago.    Ammonia  is  the  best  ap-  was  named  Carrol,  she  devoted  herself  to  poetry, 
plication  to  their  bites.    Though  among  the  and  produced  a  tragedy  and  several  comedies, 
most  disgusting  of  living  creatures,  Humboldt  She  also  ensaged  as  an  actress,  and  while  per- 
says,  in  his  *^  Personal  Narrative  :*'  '*I  have  seen  forming  before  the  court  at  Windsor  attracted 
Indian  children,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Chaymas,  the  attention  of  a  young  man  who  was  chief  cook 
draw  out  fh>m  the  earth  and  eat  millepedes  or  to  Queen  Anne,  named  Centlivre,  to  whom 
flcolopendne,  18  inches  long  and  7  lines  broad.^'  ahe  was  soon  after  married    IVom  this  time 
Of  the  genus  erytop$,  Dr.  Leadi  mentions  2  she  lived  in  intimacy  with  Steele,  Kowe,  Far- 
species  found  in  the  vicinity  of  London ;  the  quhar,  and  other  literary  men,  but  incurred  the 
eyes  are  very  small,  the  antennsd  are  grdned,  enmity  of  Pope,  by  wh<nn  she  was  unjustly  char> 
and  the  basal  joint  of  the  more  riender  hind  acterized  in  tne  first  editions  of  the  ^^Dunciad." 
feet  is  without  spines.    In  the  genus  geophUui  Her  comedies  are  esteemed  for  the  ingenuity  of 
(Leach),  the  antenna  have  only  14  Joints,  but  the  plots  and  the  vivacity  of  the  dialogue.  The 
the  le^  vary  in  number  from  42  to  nearly  best  of  them  are  the  '*  Busy-Body,"  the  ^*  Bold 
800 ;  they  are  very  slender,  and  some  are  phos-  Stroke  for  a  Wife,^'  and  the  ^  Wonder,  a  Woman 
phorescent ;  they  are  destructive  to  fruit  and  keeps  a  Secret." 

vegetables. — ^The  position  of  the  myriapoda  can       CENTO  (Lat.  untOy  patch- work),  a  poem 

hardly  be  said  to  be  determined.    Siebold  says  composed  wholly  of  verses  taken  from  one  or 

the^  do  not  properly  belong  either  to  am^Anida  more  poets,  but  disposed  in  a  new  order  so  as 

or  tnseeta,  and  he  classes  them  under  emstacea^  to  form  a  distinct  work.    The  only  classical 

Bymer  Jones  observes  that  they  difiildr  firom  example  is  the  G^nto  Ifi^iialU  of 
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formed  oat  of  Yirgilian  yenes  peryertod  Into  a  Hills  las  1)een  establubed  Uie  theory  cfceotnA 

new  meaning.    According  to  the  roles  laid  heat.    It  is  controverted  by  Sir  Obwles  Lj«B, 

down  by  Ansonios,  the  verses  may  be  either  M.  Poisson,  and  other  eminent  sathQrittta^aa 

taken  entire,  or  divided  into  halves^  one  half  to  these  grounds :  When  sabstanoea,  as  m^ 

be  connected  with  another  taken  elsewhere;  are  melted,  their  temperature  cannot  be niad 

bat  2  verses  are  never  to  be  taken  together,  a  single  degree  above  the  point  of  fonoa  bo  long 

The  empress  Endoxia  wrote  the  life  of  Jesos  as  a  piece  of  the  material  remains  imnelki 

Christ  in  Homeric  centos ;   Proba  Falconia,  The  same  principle  is  exemplified  in  the  m^ 

nnder  the  emperor  Honoriiii^  wrote  the  same  sibility  of  raising  water  to  a  higher  tempentan 

in  verses  extracted  firom  Yi^l.    The  same  than  82®  F.  so  long  as  a  fragment  of  ioeremaui 

sabject  was  treated  in  aYir^lian  cento  hj  in  it.  The  principle  mav  be  applied  to  the  sofid 

Alexander  Boss,  a  Scotch  schoolmaster  and  crostof  the  earth,  whidi  could  no  more  leniia 

poet,  in  his  Virgilius  JSoangeUMOM^  which  was  unchanged,  reposing  upon  the  snrfaoe  of  a  flod 

republished  in  1769.  heated  many  times  above  the  tempentorett 

CENTBAL  AMEBICA.    See  Akkbioa,  vol  which  its  materials  would  melt,  than  a  stntna 

i  p.  460.  of  ice  of  the  same  thickness  could  remsin  in  tk 

CENTBAL  FOBCES  are  forces  emanating  same  situation  exposed  to  the  same  proportioBil 

from  a  centre.    The  only  familiar  examples  are  difference  of  heat    The  crust  that  forms  vpoi 

tiie  forces  of  gravity  and  electricity.     They  lava  as  it  cools  cannot  be  instanced  in  diipraif 

produce,  in  any  body  upon  which  they  act,  a  of  this  statement,  for  this  only  forms  when  tbe 

motion  whose  path  is  determined  by  the  rate  at  heat  is  so  much  reduced  that  ebullition  htf  «fr 

which  the  force  varies  with  a  dumge  of  distance  tirely  ceased  ;  if  this  be  renewed,  the  ens 

from  the  centre.    The  force  of  gravity  is  dimin-  soon  disappears  in  the  fluid.  Were  the  crvtof 

ished  to  i  by  doubling  the  distance,  and  in  gen-  the  globe  the  result  of  partial  cooling  froo  i 

era!  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance.    It  state  of  primitive  fluidity,  the  vhoto  pUs^ 

follows  from  this  that  a  body  moving  under  the  must  first  have  cooled  down  to  about  the  tea> 

influence  of  gravity  must  move  in  a  conic  section,  perature  of  incipient  fonon,  and  hence  tbi 

that  is,  the  orbits  of  aJl  planets,  comets,  ana  enormous  degrees  of  heat  supposed  cannoiexis 

satdlites  must  be  ellipses  (parabolas  or  hyper-  within  it.    M.  Poisson  *^  imagines  that  if  ib» 

bolas). fl^obe  ever  passed  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state 

CENTBAL  HEAT.    Since  the  year  1740,  by  radiation  of  heat,  the  central  nndeos  nnS 

when  the  first  observations  respecting  the  in-  have  begun  to  cool  and  consolidate  first."  Wat 

crease  of  heat  encountered  with  the  increased  the  central  portion  fluid,  tides  would  bo  per- 

depth  below  the  sur&ce  were  made  by  M.  Gen-  ceived  in  the  mass,  suflicient  to  cac£e  tha  i^- 

sanne  in  the  lead  mines  of  Geromagny  on  the  face  to  rise  and  fall  every  6  hours ;  batno  sicii 

upper  BhinC)  abundant  data  have  been  collected  fluctuations  are  observed,  even  in  a  enter  U« 

by  scientiflo  men  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  that  of  Stromboli,  which  is  supposed  to  eoa- 

establishinff  this  as  a  general  fiict  The  deepest  nect  with  the  great   central  ocean  of  Un^ 

mines  of  Mexico,  England,  France,  Germany,  The  nhenomena  that  have  given  rise  to  ik 

and  other  countries,  and  the  deeper  arteuan  hypothesis  combated  by  these  views  do  m( 

wells,  and  the   hot   springs   ascending  from  perhaps   require   this   tlieory  to  aocoost  U 

still  deeper  sources,  all  lead  to  this  oondusion.  them.     Local  heat  is  without  qnestion  ge> 

The  volcanic  fires  add  their  testimony  to  the  erated  by  chemical  changes  taking  place  <fflOQ| 

existence  of  intensely  heated  masses  beneaUi  the  materials  beneath  the  surface.    These  |it« 

the  crust  of  the  eaethj  and  the  vast  extent  of  rise  to  electrical  currents,  of  ^e  pover  d 

sur&ce  agitated  when  they  are  suppressed,  and  which  to  disturb  the  surfisoe  we  can  form  ]iu 

relieved  by  their  outiet,  seems  to  indicate  an  idea,  but  judging  from  their  eflecta  npo&t^^ 

almost  general  diflbsion  of  the  liquid  molten  limited  scale  on  which  they  come  nnder  ovc-b- 

masses  from  which  they  spring.    Not  only  is  servation,  it  would  seem  quite  as  phi2osoph}cilt« 

the  heat  found  generally  to  increase  with  the  refer  to  them  the  phenomena  connecting  dtsiist 

depth,  but  the  rate  of  this  increase  has  in  many  volcanic  outbreaks  and  earthquakes,  as  to  c^i& 

instances  been  determined.  It  is  found  to  vary  in  an  aid  so  entirely  hypothetical  as  that  d  ^ 

difiSsrent  countries,  in  some  increasing  2  or  8  molten  fluidity  of  the  central  portion  of  ^ 

times  more  rapidly  than  in  others.  The  average  globe. 

rate  is  estimated  by  Eupffer  at  1°  F.  for  every       CENTBE,  in  general,  a  point  eqully  distf  ^ 

87  English  feet;  and  by  Cordier  at  1^  for  every  from  the  extremities  of  a  line,  surmce,  or  f^ 

46  feet.    These  phenomena,  all  pointing  in  one  The  centre  of  a  conic  section  is  a  point  viuu 

direction,  have  led  to  the  condusion  that  some-  divides  all  the  diameters  into  2  cqosl  pft^ 

where  in  the  interior  the  materials  of  the  globe  In  the  ellipse  and  circle  this  point  is  mihh  u* 

must  be  in  a  state  of  the  most  intense  heat ;  and  flgure ;  it  is  outside  of  the  fignre  in  tbe  hj^ 

calculations  have  been  made  showing  at  what  bola,  and  at  an  inflnite  distance  from  tbd  &^ 

depth  the  rocks  must  all  exist  as  liquid  lava,  mit  in  the  parabola. — ^Tho  Csktei  or  Gbati^ 

at  what  the  temperature  of  melted  iron  would  is  a  point  in  the  interior  of  a  body  or  ^y^^^ 

be  found,  at  what  platinum  would  fuse,  and  at  bodies  so  situated  that  a  plane  passing  ^'^'fT 

what  various  matters,  solid  at  the  suiDdcc,  would  it  in  whatever  direction  would  divide  tb<  vij 

be  volatilized,  but  for  the  enormous  pressure,  into  2  portions  of  exactiy  equal  w«^t 
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OENTRE,  a  eentral  county  of  PennsjlTania;  Melaiiohthon.    The  first  4  oeotiirles  were  oom* 
area  about  1.000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  28,856.  posed  at  Magdeburg  (whenoe  the  name) ;  tibe 
It  is  traversea  by  Che  AUejg;hany,  Bald  Eagle,  and  6th,  began  at  Magdeburg,  was  finished  at  Jena ; 
fieveral  other  moantain  rangea.    It  is  drained  the  6th  waa  written  while  the  anthers  were  t»- 
hj  a  nnmber  of  small  creeks,  which  supply  sot*  creted  from  persecution ;  the  7th  in  Me<^6a- 
eral  mills  and  factories  with  water  power.   The  burg,  ttod  the  remaining  6  in  Hie  dty  of 
soil  is  excellent  in  the  Talleys,  ana  agriculture  Wismar.    The  publication  was  attended  with 
is  ia  a  forward  state.    The  mountains  are  coy-  much  labor,  from  the  comprehensiyeness  and 
ered  with  valuable  timber,  but  furnish  little  complication  of  the  plan.     Of  its  execution 
land  suitable  for  cultivation.    There  are  exten-  Sichhom,  the  celebrated  German  orientalist  and 
flive  mines  of  iron,  quarries  of  limestone,  and  theologian,  speaks  favorably.    Each  century  la 
beds  of  stone  coal  hi  several  pbioee.    The  agri*  treated  under  16  heads,  via. :  -genend  histori- 
coltoTBl  productions  in  1860  amounted  to  488,-  cal  view,  extent  and  propagation  of  the  chur(^ 
612bashelsofwheat,  816,112  of  com,  186,204  of  persecutions,  doctrines,  hereries,  rites  and  cer- 
oata,  18,680  tons  of  hay,  and  414,715  lbs.  of  emonies,  government,  schisms,  coundla,  biogm- 
buttsr.    There  were  48  churches,  and  4,617  pu-  phies,  heretics,  martyrs,  miracles,  condition  of 
pils  in  the  public  schools.    The  county  was  or-  the  Jews,  other  reli^ons,  political  condition  of 
^nized  in  1800,  and  named  firom  its  position,  the  world.  The  authors  are  called  centuriatorea. 
Capital,  Bellefonte.  A  new  edition  by  Baumgarten  and  Semler 
CENTRIFUGAL   FORCE.     The  tendency  Nuremberg,  6   vols.  4to.,  l767-'66),  brings 
which  a  body  moving  in  a  curved  path  has  down  the  work  only  to  the  year  500,  and  an 
to  fly  from  the  curve;  has  received  the  ill-cho-  abridgment  by  Odimder  continues  it  to  the 
sen  name  of  centrifugal  force;  ill-chosen,  since  17th  century  (16  vols.  4to.,  Tnbingen,  1607-6). 
it  is  not  a  lendency  to  fly  from  the  centre,  but  The  principal  writers,  beside   Flacius,  were 
simply  to  continuo  moving  in  the  direction  Wigand,  Judex,  Faber,Oorvinus,  and  Hol2huter. 
which  it  has  at  any  particular  moment    A  CENTURION,  an  officer   of  the  Roman 
stone  whirled  in  a  sling  flies  off  at  right  angles  army,  in  some  respects  corresponding  to  the 
to  the  string  at  the  moment  of  its  release.    An  rank  of  the  modem  captain.    His  command 
apparently  centrifngal  force  is  sometimes  mani*  was  the  military  division  called  a  century,  «m»- 
fested  where  the  body  is  restrained  from  mov-  ^urio^^hich  corresponded  with  the  civU  divi* 
ing  in  a  tangent,  and  only  allowed  to  slide  on  sion  called  a  cuna,  so  that  the  rank  of  centurio 
a  radiua    Centrifugal  force,  in  this  sense,  is  a  in  the  army  was  eqidvalent  to  that  of  eurio  in 
very  valuable  med^nical  powei^,  of  great  prac-  the  state.    It  is  supposed  by  Niebuhr,  and 
tical  use  in  such  operations  as  draining  washed  other  writers  of  the  first  authority,  that  the 
wool,  or  draining  the  oU  from  steel  pens;  since,  orig^al  century  oonststed  of  80  men,  and  the 
by  the  revolution  of  such  articles  in  a  network  great  scholar  first  named  is  of  opinion  that  the 
cylinder,  a  force  can  be  communicated  to  the  influence  of  the  fieivored  number,  80,  can  be 
adherent  particles  of  fluid  very  fiir  exceeding  traced  throu^out  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
that  of  gravity,  without  injury  to  the  fibre  or  array  of  the  Koman  army.    In  later  times  the 
finish  of  the  solid  articles.  legion  of  heavy  armed  foot^  ha$tat%  prinoipet^ 
CENTRIPETAL  FORCE,  a  central  force  of  and  triort t,  without  including  the  e^itec,  or 
attraction;  that  is^  a  force  tending,  like  that  of  light-armed  skirmishers,  consirted  of  80  mani* 
gravity,  to  move  a  body  to  a  fixed  centre.  pies,  each  of  which  contained  2  centuries.    In 
OENTUMYIRI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  col*  the  time  of  iBmilius  Paulus  and  8cipio,  the 
lege  of  judges,  who  decided  civil  cases,  and  strengthof  the  legion  when  at  its  full  war  com- 
qnestions  relating  to  the  rights  of  family  and  plement  was  6,000  men,  each  century  of  course 
succession.    This  court  was  instituted,  accord-  containing  100,  each  maniple  200,  and  each 
log  to  Niebuhr,  as  earlv  as  the  time  ox  Serviua  cohort— a  later  division  of  8  maniples,  vari- 
Tnliios;  and  as  its  number  was  ordinarilv  about  ously  attributed  to  Marins,  Sylla,  and  Julius 
100,  it  received  the  name  of  the  tribunal  of  the  CsBsar — 600  men.     The  centurion  who  com- 
oentamviri.    It  was  divided  into  4  sections  or  manded  the  right  century  of  the  maniple,  was 
councils,  before  2  or  the  whole  number  ci  styled  properly  teniwrio;  he  who  commanded 
-which  cases  might  be  pleaded.    This  tribunal  the  left,  iub-eentwiOy  optio^  or  uragui. 
Acquired  its  greatest  importance  under  the  em«  CENTURT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  company 
pire,  and  was  entirely  suppressed  by  Theodo-  of  100  men,  forming  the  6th  part  of  a  conor^ 
siua,  A.  D.  896.  and  the  60th  part  of  a  legion.    Servius  TuUiua 
OENTURIES  OF  MAGDEBURG,  a  volu-  carried  this  militwiy  division  into  the  civU  or^ 
minoua  history  of  the  dinrch,  and  the  first  ganization,  and  divided  the  Roman  people  into 
Protestant  work  of  the  kind ;  so  called  from  the  6  classes  according  to  property,  which  were  sub- 
plan  of  arrangement  adopted,  which  was  to  divided  into  196  centuries.    To  eaoJi  of  these 
treat  the  history  in  periom  of  100  years  each,  centuries  belonged  a  voice  in  the  eomitia  centu^ 
It  was  written  in  Latin,  and  published  in  Basel,  riiUa;  but  as  the  first  or  most  wealthy  class  of 
1559-'74^  in  18  vols,  folio^  bringing  the  history  citiaens  comprised  96  of  the  centuries,  it  had  a 
dovrn  to  the  14th  century.  Theor^^nator  of  the  preponderance  in  the  government    Each  cen- 
plan  of  the  '* Centuries"  was  Matthias  FUdua,  tuiy  waa  divided  into  2  sections,  that  of  the 
that  Tiolent  opponent  of  the  Interim,  and  so  of  mnioTm^  consisting  of  dtiaena  from  45  to  60 
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years  old^  and  that  of  the  teiAiorei!,  of  dtkena  of  PMd,  andatfflaKnmthifcof  8cniDi,itSliet« 

from  17  to  45  years  old.    (See  Oknbvb.)  hibit  extensive  uid  interesting  rom  The  Utter 

CEOS,  also  called  Cka,  now  Zxa,  a  small  oit^,  which  was  more  popnloiutbsaUM  other 

island  of  that  Greek  group  called  the  Ojdadei^  8,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  while 

lying  off  the  pmnt  of  we  promontory  of  Snninm,  the  inhabitants  are  spoken  of  by  the  poet  n 

Oa»e  Oolonna,  at  12  or  18  m.  distance,  a  very  the    Qephallenians.     Thnoydidei  oeUed  th« 

little  S.  of  Kftt>m  it,  and  nearlv  twice  that  dis*  ishmd  a   tetrapolis    (composed  of  4  stittt\ 

tance  S.  of  the  south  point  of  the  island  of  Ne-  and  still  other  names  ^ere  applied  to  h, 

gropont.    It  is  now  scarcely  12^  m.,  or  100  Bat   the   name   of  CepbaUeoia  first  oeeui 

Greek  stadia,  in  length;  but  Pliny  writes  that  in   Herodotus. — The  lelaDd  beloinged  ncctt- 

it  was  torn  away  from  Enbcea,  or  the  Negro-  mvely  to   the  Greeks,  the  lfiinednniiiie>  the 

pout,  by  an  earthquake ;  and  that  after  that  a  Roman   Byzantine   emperors,   the  Nonnm, 

great  part  of  it  was  carried  away  by  the  sea  on  the  Venetians,  the  Turks,  and  the  Freneh.  It 

tiie  side  of  BoBOtia.    It  was  frunous  for  its  fer-  forms  now  one  of  the  7  Ionian  iflUada  mAa 

tility  and  pssture  lands.    Herodotus  states  it  to  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.    In  Aug.  1848, 

have  been  an  Ionian  colony  from  Attica,  and  a  terrible  insurrection  broke  oat  in  the  idi&d, 

that  it  furnished  a  few  galleys  to  the  fleet  of  the  which  could  only  be  suppreaaed  by  the  nua 

confederate  Greeks  at  Artemisium  and  Salamia.  energetic  measures  on  the  part  of  the  British 

It  once  had  4  cities:  lulls,  the  seat  of  the  mod-  governor.  Cephalonia  sends  one  member  to  the 

em  town  of  Zea,  and  the  birthplace  of  Simoni^  Ionian  eeni^  and  7  deputies  to  the  legisUtiTQ 

des,  Oartheea^  Ooressia,  and  Poedeasa;  but  in  the  assembly.     Cephalonia   and  Zante  form  m 

days  of  Strabo,  the  two  latter  had  been  aban-  diocese,  the  bishop^s  seat  being  at  liinri,  ia 

doned,  and  their  inhabitants  removed  to  the  Cephalonia,     The   capital  of  the  islaad  is 

others.  AiyytolL 

CEPHALONIA,  or  Csfhallenia  (Gr.  Kr^oX-  CEPHALOPODA  (Gr.  icc^it,  heed,  led 
X17VW1),  called   by  Homer  Samoa  (Safuir),  or  vwr^foot),  adsssof  moUusooos  animebehar- 
Same  (Za/ii;),  the  largest  of  the  Ionian  ie^ds,  acterixed  by  their  organs  of  motion  being  tf- 
separated  fr9m  Ithaca  on  the  £.  by  a  narrow  ranged  about  the   head.     These  onaai  vt 
ehauneL    Area,  848  sq.  m. ;    pop.  in  1868,  called  feet  and  anns,  either  of  vhidh  Mm 
70,i81.    The  country  is  rugged  and  mountain*  may  be  properly  giyen,  since  they  eene  mt 
ous,  particularly  in  the  K.  part,  and  the  Black  only  as  means  of  locomotion  hot  for  seeonof  a 
mountain,  as  the  Mount  ^nos  of  antiquity  hold  upon  any  object.    The  animals  ere  sb 
is  now  called,  constitutes   the  most  pictnr*  furnished  with  eyes  and  organs  of  heeria^ 
esque  feature  of  Cephalonia.    The  climate  is  The  mouth,  which  is  mtuated  in  the  centre  oif 
usually  mild.    The  sdl  produces  littie  corn^  the  circle  of  feelers,  is  fiomished  with  a  pair  of 
but  some  wine,  oil,  honey,  and  all  the  firuits  of  homy  jaws,  in  cJiape  resembling  the  bUl  cf  1 
southern  Europe.    Currants,  the  staple  product  parrot    The   toi^e   is  rough  and  prickir. 
of  the  Ionian  islands,  come  chiefly  from  Cepha-  ^eing  aquatic,  the  o^halopoda  breathe  thro# 
Ionia.    The  blight  of  1868-'55  has  injured  the  gills.    Most  of  this  dass  poaseas  somethleg  re- 
crops  materially,  and  reduced  the  exports  from  sembling  shells,  though  only  the  nanUias  aod 
40,000,000  to  11^000,000  lbs.    The  total  value  argraant    are    ^tirely  covered   with  thoa. 
of  currants  received  in  the  United  States  dur-  Their  arms  are  supplied  with  suckers,  by  wlik^ 
ing  the  year  ending  June  80, 1866,  was  |12T,«  they  fhsten  themselves  to  and  overcome  loi- 
089,  and  in  1867,  $161,418.    The  hige  share  xnals  much  larger  and  better  protected  thu 
which  Cephalonia  bears  in  the  currant  trade  themselvee.    Even  the  Ann  covering  of  io^ 
may  be  gathered  frvm   the  fact  that  of  6,«  sters  and  crabs  cannot  defend  these  maai 
670,831  lbs.   exported  to  England    in  1866|  from  their  soflrliinbed  opponents,  vbich  bf 
4,868,400  lbs.  were  from  that   island.     The  means  of  their  suckers  fasten  firmly  npoo  tU 
harbor   is   excellent,    and  shin  building  and  shdl,  and  with  their  strong  beaki  teer  it  ia 
various  other  branches  of  traae  and  industry  pieces.    To  the  class  cephiuopoda  belong  tb 
are  carried  on  actively.    The  imports  consist  nautilus,  the  argonaut,  the  loligo,  and  the  ve^ 
mainly  <tf  breadstuff  and  of  the  manufactures  known  sepia  or  cutti^-fidi.     This  IsstrDamM 
and  wares  of  Europe.    There  are  11  public  species,  being  entirely  unprotected  hj  a  ebeOj 
schools  in  the  island,  and  78  private  schools,  famished  with  a  bag  containing  a  dark^colorH 
The  Greek  church  is  the  predominant  religion,  fluid.    When  attacked,  it  throws  out  thb  men- 
and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Greeks.  Property  tion  and  so  tinges  tiie  water  that  it  nukes  itt 
ismuchmoredividedinCephaloniathaninother  escape.    This  ink  is  collected  from  tbefitba 
parts  of  the  Ionian  islands.    About  ^  of  the  cul-  the  India  seas,  and  forms  the  valosble  pr 
tivated  land  belongs  to  the  convents,  of  which  ment  known  as  sepia.    Many  extinct ^)eeie«  of 
there  are  more  than  20,  and  nuiny  of  them,  as  for  cephalopoda  are  abundantiy  found  ia  all  tw 
instance  the  convent  of  Sisi,  are  very  ancient  fossiliferous  rocksi                                       . 
The  ishind  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  CEPHALUS,  in  Greek  mythokgf,  »&  » 
inhabited  by  Taphians,  and  to  have  derived  its  Deion  and  Diomede,  and  husband  of  Pl^oa1^ 
name  from  the  my  thical  Cephalu&    There  were  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  Aurora  wis  euD^ 
4  cities  in  Cephalonia  in  the  times  of  antiquity,  ed  of  him.  and  enviously  prompted  him  to 
viz..  Pale,  Cranii,  Proni,  and  Samoa.    The  site  tempt  the  fidelity  of  his  wue.    Under  the  |at» 
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of  A  stranger  ha  oame  with  brilliant  presenta  prahoa  or  iora-hora,  are  manned  by  from  80  to 
to  his  Loose,  and  Ftooria  did  not  withstand  the  60  rowers  each.     Most  of  these  people  are 
trial    She  sabseqaently  diverted  him  from  hia  MohammediuiB,  bat  Christian  missionaries  have 
dnty,  and  the  disoovery  of  tlieir  nmtnai  weak-  made  many  converts  amons  them ;  and  in  one 
nesB  led  to  a  reconciliation  between  them,  village  of  620  sonla,  visited  by  Mr.  Scherios  in 
Cephalns  afterward  slew  hia  wife  with  hia  1846,  the  Christians  numbered  438.  The  Hor^ 
apear,   mistaking  her  for   a    wild    animal,  foraa,  or  iUfoories,  who  q>pear  to  be  identieai 
as   she  was  Jedonsly  watching   him  in  the  with    the  moantaineers  of  Celebes   and  the 
wood.    According  to  Ovid,  Cephalns  finally  PMUppines,  are  the  dominant  tribe  of  the  into- 
oocnpied  and  gave  hia  name   to  the  island  rior.    They  are  described  as  a  brave,  honest, 
CephaUenia.  and  in  most  respects  peaceable  race  of  idolaters, 
C£PHI6SIA,  a  village  of  Greece,  9  m.  N.  among  whom  Christianity  has  made  some  con- 
H  of  Athens,  with  a  grotto  dedicated  to  the  quests.    A  cnstom  once  prevalent  among  them 
aaintfl,  and  mnch  resorted  to  by  devotees.  of  collecting  hnman  skalls  for  ornaments,  to 
CEPHIS8IA,  or  Mklab  (anc  0^his$u»%  a  obtain  which  they  wonld  not  hesitate  to  im- 
river  of  Greece.    It  rises  in  Phocia,  flows  gene-  molate  a  living  victim,  is  apparently  becoming 
rally  E.;  croesee  the  K  boandary  of  Bcdotia;  obsolete.    A  little  maixe,  for  domestic  consnmp* 
£Gdls  into  Lake  Copaia*  tion  or  exchan^  for  dress,  firearms,  and  fer- 
CEPHIS8US,  the  name  of  several  rivers  in  mented  liqnora,  is  cultivated  chiefly  by  women ; 
andent  Greece.   The  most  famous  of  them  waa  while  the  men  are  engaged  in  war  or  hunting, 
one  of  the  two  streama  which  flowed  by  Athens.  The  Horaforas  of  Coram  have  prominent  fea* 
It  had  its  rise  N.  of  the  city,  flowed  southward  turea,  large  eyes,  and  lon|;  frizzled  hair ;  they 
from  Mt.  Fames  across  the  lon^  walls,  and  are  brave,  Mthful,  obedient,  and  make  good 
emptied  into  the  Fhaleric  bay.    Modem  trav*  soldiers.    The  other  inhabitants  are  governed 
eUers  describe  it  as  winding  its  way  through  by  several  chief&  who  are  subject  to  the  Dutch 
olive  groves  in  several  streamlets.  residenta  at  Amooyna  and  Banda.    The  native 
CERAGCHI,  GiusBFPK,    an  Italian   sculp-  princes  meet  the  Dutch  resSdents  once  in  2 
tor,  bom  in  Rome  in  1760,  died  Febi  1801.  years,  and  have  their  disputes  adjusted  by  a 
Ho  took  an  active  part  in  the  disturbances  of  court  of  24  n^ahS)  at  which  the  resident  pre- 
tho  Papal  States,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  refhse  sides.    The  population  has  been  thinned  by  the 
in  France.    He  there  joined  a  band  of  repub-  internal  dissensions  of  the  Malays,  the  attadca 
licaa  artists,  who  cherished  a  violent  hatred  of  tibe  Horaforaa  and  of  pirates,  and  the  rava- 
agalnst  Napoleon,  and  at  length  made  an  at-  ges  of  the  small-pox.     The  Dutch  daim  the 
tempt  upon  his  life.    The   plot  waa  formed  sovereignty  of  the  island,  and  have  established 
in  tho  autumn  of  1800,  and  the  fatal  deed  was  several  forts  on  it    On  the  K.  £.  coast  are  the 
to  be  committed  Oct.  11,  at  the  opera.    The  bay  and  village  of  Waroo,  where  good  andior- 
conspirators  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  num-  age,  water,  and  provisions  may  be  had. 
ber,  their  weapons  seized,  and  Ceraechi  with  CEEA8IN,  the  gummy  matter  that  remains^ 
his  associaie  Diana  and  4  others  arrested,  and  when  the  viscid  exudation  from  the  cherry, 
after  a  long  and  somewhat  intricate  trial,  con-  plum,  and  some  other  frait  trees  is  digested  in 
demned,  and  all  but  Diana  executed.  water.    The  portion  which  dissolves  ia  suppoa- 
CERAM,  Ckiiluc,  Sibako,   or  Zkbaic,  the  ed  to  be  the  same  substance  as  arabin.    Cerasin 
second  in  size  of  the  Molucca  islands,  in  the  is  a  taatdess  substance,  insoluble  in  water  and 
Malay  archipelago,  lying  N.  of  Amboyna,  be-  alcohol,  and  unfermentable.     It  differs  from 
tween  Booroo  on  the  W.  and  Papua  on  the  £. ;  bassorin  in  its  being  changed  by  the  action  of 
lat.  2""  47'  to  S""  50'  S. ;  long.  127''  61'  to  ISl^'  66'  boiling  water  into  arabin.    The  substance  ia 
K    Area  estimated  at  10,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  at  applied  to  no  use. — ^Also  the  name  of  a  peculiar 
226,000.    Its  topography  ia  imperfectly  known,  Idnd  of  wax  which  ia  found  coating  the  sugar- 
bat  the  general  character  of  the  surface  is  hilly,  cane. 

several  monnttdn  ranges,  from  6,000  to  8,000  CERATE  (LaU  eeratum^  from  earo,  wax), 

ft.  high,  traversing  the  island,  and  giving  rise  an  ointment  of  stiff  consistence,  compounded  of 

to  a  number  of  streams  which  empty  prindpal-  oil  or  spermaceti  and  wax,  sometimes  thickened 

ly  off  the  S.  coast.    The  loftiest  peak  ia  that  of  with  a  powder. 

Noosaheli,  9,760  ft  above  the  sea.  The  dimate  CERBERUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  mon- 

is  aalubrious,  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  and  the  ster  that  gummed  the  entrance  to  the  infernal 

natmeg  and  dove  were  produced  spontaneous-  regions.    He  was  a  son  o(  Typhon  and  Echidna, 

ly  uatU  extirpated  by  tne  Dutch  in  the  17th  and  ia  represented  as  a  dog  with  many  heads, 

oentaiy.    The  sago  palm   here  reaches  the  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  a  mane  composed  of 

^^antio  height  of  100  ft,  and  a  single  tree  the  anterior  extremities  of  numberless  snakes, 

sometimes  yidda  1,200  pounds  of  starch.  Many  His  business  was  to  admit  the  spirits  of  the 

varietiea  of  noble  forest  tree»  are  found,  but  dead  into  their  subterranean  aboclc,  but  not  to 

none  suitable  for  ship  bnUding.    The  coasts  let  them  out  again.     Orpheus  lulled  him  to 

are   i>eopled  bv  a  hardy,  enterprising  Malay  sleep  with  his  lyre,  and  Hercules  dragged  him 

raceL  who  subsist  chiefly  bv  fishing,  and  find  a  from  Hades,  and  exhibited  him  to  the  eyes  of 

market  lor  the  produce  of  their  toil  at  Singapore  wondering  mortals. 

and  the  Bmida  iaUnda.    Their  veasdsi  called  GEROADO,  a  province  of  Pern,  in  the  de* 
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partment  of  Lima,  bounded  K.  by  the  province  Proserpine  by  Plato  wifih  the  comoTBaM  of 

of  Ohancay,  E.  by  that  of  Haarochiri,  S.  by  Jnpiter.  Geres  then  abandoned  in  her  anger  the 

that  of  Oafiete.  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  abode  of  the  gods,  and  descended  to  eizth  to 

Length  from  K.  to  S.,  89  m. ;  breadth,  24  m.  wander  among  men.    On  all  who  reoeiTed  let 

It  has  a  fertile  soil,  watered  by  the  Rimao  and  kindly  she  conferred  presents  snd  hlens^; 

the  Lnrin,  and  yielding  grain,  fmit,  sngar,  pas-  bnt  on  those  who  treated  her  inhospiUUy,  or 

tnrage,  and  legnmes  in  abundance.   The  climate  slighted  her  gifts,  she  inflicted  severe  pmudi- 

is  mild!,  but  unhealthy.    Rain  never  fiills  except  ments.  In  her  grief  she  took  neither  nectir  nor 

in  winter,  and  then  in  small  quantities,  but  a  ambrosia,  nor  attended  to  her  person;  mdia- 

gentle  distillation  of  moisture  Qarva)  frequent-  stead  of  exhibiting  her  oelesda]  channa,  die  vcDt 

ly  takes  place.  The  province  suffers  much  from  in  the  guise  of  an  old  woman,    hi  the  mm 

earthquakes.    Lima,  the  capital  of  the  country,  of  her  wanderings  she  came  at  length  to  Bra- 

and  Callao,  its  port,  are  the  principal  towns.  sis,  where  she  was  hospitably  reoeired  by  its 

CERDOKIANS,    ancient    heretics,    whose  king,  Oelens,  whose  wife,  Metanira,  eogi^ 

belief,  half  philosophical,  half  religious,  was  Geres  to  nurse   her  infant   son,  Demop^m. 

a  confused  mixture  of  Ghristian  dogmas  with  Under  the  care  of  the  goddess  the  child  tbrore 

oriental   dualism   and  Gnostio   ideas.     Their  like  a  celestial.    Ashelay<mherboeom,Gen6 

founder,  Gerdo,  was  a  Syrian,  who  came  to  breathed  on  him,  and  anointed  him  with  ud- 

Rome  about  the  year  189  under  the  pontificate  brosia ;  and  every  night,  ere  she  pat  bim  to 

of  Hyginns.    He  maintained  the  existence  of  rest,  she  immersed  him  in  the  fire  unknown  to 

the  Zoroastrian   two  principles,  one  of  good  his  parents    Geres  nurposed  to  make  the  child 

and  the  other  of  eviL    The  latter,  according  immortal,  but  the  folly  of  Ms  mother  finstnted 

to  him,  was  the  creator  of  the  world  and  the  her  intention.     Metanira,  wondering  at  the 

Qod  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jews.    The  former  marvellous  growth  of  her  son,  became  earioos 

was  the  creator  of  Jesus  Ghrist,  whose  incama-  to  know  how  his  nurse  treated  him.   WatduBf 

tion,  sufferings,  and  death  were  only  sensible  one  night,  therefore,  she  saw  with  terror  id) 

appearances,  and  not  vital  facts.    His  disciples  astonishment  the  ordeal  through  which  her 

became  confounded  with  those  of  Karcion,  who  child  was  made  to  pass,  and  she  shrieked  alood 

some  years  later  propagated  similar  opinions.  at  the  sight.     The  goddess  instantly  droptped 

G£R£,  Jean  Nioolas,  a  French   botanist,  the  infan^  and  he  perished  in  the  flames;  H 

bom  in  the  Isle  of  France  in  1787,  died  Hiere,  to  make  up  for  the  loss,  she  bestowed  grat 

May  2,  1810.     Under  the  direction  of  the  favors  upon  Triptolemns,  the  other  aoo  of 

French  government  he  greatly  extended  the  Geleua.      Geres  then    cast  off  her  di^goist. 

culture  of  spices  in  the  Isle  of  France  (now  and  appeared  in  her  real  character,  commii^* 

Mauritius),  when  that  island  was  a  French  de-  ing  the  people  of  Eleusia,  at  the  same  time,  to 

pendency.     The  agricultural  society  of  Paris  build  her  an  altar  and  a  temple.   A  tempk 

published  his  essay  on  the  culture  of  rice,  and  was  presently  raised  in  the  vicinity,  in  wtieh 

awarded  him  a  medal;  and  Napoleon  confirmed  the  sorrowing  Geres  took  up  her  abodei  b 

him  in  his  position  as  director  of  the  botanical  •  the  mean  time,  the  indignation  of  the  fr 

garden  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  conferred  on  vine   mother  had  visited   the  earth  with  t 

him  a  pension  of  (120.    A  tree  of  the  island  famine.    Jupiter  therefbre  sent  Iris  to  Becss 

has  been  called  after  him,  (/erea.-'HoBTENsiE.  to  entreat  Ceres  to  suffer  the  earth  onoe  wtxt 

his  youngest  daughter,  has  translated  several  to  bring  forth  her  fmita,  and  to  endearar  to 

novels  ftom  English  into  F^'ench,  and  written  a  prevail  on  her  to  return  to  Olympus;  but  vitb 

tragedy  and  sacred  poetry.  neither  request  would  she  comply,  aave  on  cofi- 

GEREAL   GRASSES,  those  grasses  which  dition  that  her  daughter  Proserpine  flhoTild  t« 

produce  the  bread  corns,  as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  first  restored  to  her.    AU  the  other  divisiSiM 

rice,  rye,  and  maize ;  these  having  been  called  of  Olympus  were  successively  sent  to  h«r  ca 

the  gift  of  Geres.  the  same  mission,  but  in  v^dn.    Jupiter,  fis^ 

GEREALIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  at  lengtli  that  it  was  impossible  to  ahakt  Ur 

every  April  in  honor  of  Geres,  if  the  citizens  determination,  sent  Mercury  to  Erebaa  tobef 

were  not  in  mourning  for  some  public  calamity,  of  Pluto  that  he  would  permit  Proflerpxoe  to 

If  they  were,  its  celebration  was  omitted,  be-  return  to  the  earth  on  a  visit  to  her  mother. 

cause  no  person  wearing  moimiing  could  be  Hie  king  of  Hades  at  once  complied  with  the 

present  at  it.    On  the  occasion  of  tiiis  festival  request,  but  while  announcing  to  hia  oooafft 

the  wanderings  of  the  goddess  in  search  of  her  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  her  par^ 

daughter  were  represented  by  women  dressed  he  cunningly  handed  her  a  pomegranate  amc, 

in  white,  running  about  with  lighted  torches;  which  she  incautiously  swallowed.   Proaeipo^ 

and  games  were  celebrated  in  tiie  circus  max-  was  then  conducted  by  Mercury  to  SleoMi  va 

imus,  the  spectators  ofwhich  appeared  in  white  delivered  to   Geres.     After  the  first  ho:^ 

robes.  of  Joy  at  this  Ltiexpected  meeting  had  km 

GERES,  the  goddess  of  grain  and  harvest  vent,  Geres  asked  Proserpine  if  she  had  ta^ 

among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  a  daughter  aught  in  the  nether  world,  to  which  the  »- 

of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  the  mother  of  Pro-  ter  replied   that    she    had— a  sin^e  p<D^ 

serpine.     She  dwelt  with  the  immortals  on  granate  seed.     Then,  said  the  mother,  jco 

Olympus,  till  after  the  abduction  of  her  daughter  must  spend  one-tldrd  <^  every  f^itnre  r"^ 
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in  tiheregfoDfl  of  4arkii68S  with  your  bnsbaBd.  oKng  a  Tist  number  of  reonired  Btunens,  and 
bat  the  other  two-thirds  yoa  will  be  privileged  opening  to  a  diameter  of  nearly  1  foot.  Daring 
to  pass  on  earth  with  me.    The  wrath  of  the  the  few  boori  of  its  ezistenoe  the  flower  per- 
goddesg  was  now  appeased*    She  caused  the  ftunes  the  air  to  a  considerable  distance  and  u 
earth  to  yield  her  fruits  in  abundance  as  of  of nnrivslled beauty.*                  , 
old;   she  instructed  the  Eleusinian  sovereign  OEBIGNOLA,  a  well-built  Mid  agreeably 
and  his  nobles  in  the  mysteries  of  her  worship ;  situated  town  of  Naples,  on  a  rising  ground  in 
and  when  Jupiter  sent  Rhea  to  invite  her  once  the  province  of  Oapitsnata,  24  nu  S.  £.  of  Fog- 
more  to  Olympus,  she  cordially  accepted  the  gia;  pop.  10,500.    The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
invitation,  and  went  thiti)er  with  her  daughter  principally  in  the  cultivation  of  almonds  and 
to  talce  up  her  abode  again  among  the  immor-  cotton,  and  also  in  linen  manu&ctures*    la 
tals. — The  chief  seats  of  tiie  woiShip  of  Oerei^  1608  (April  28)  the  Spaniards^  eommandecL  by 
beside  Rome,  were  Attica,  Arcadia,  and  Sicily,  OonzaLvode  Oordova,  here  defeated  the  Fren^ 
wliere  she  was  adored  under  (be  name  of  De*  under   the  command   of  the   duke   of  Ne- 
meten    The  principal  sacrifices  offered  on  her  monrs,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle.    In  the 
altars  were  swine,  the  symbols  of  fertility,  oxen,  prindpal  street  of  Gerignola  is  a  miUuxri^m^ 
cows,  honey,  cakes,  and  fruits.    Her  inu^  re-  recoraing  that  Tn^an  laid  out  the  road  from 
sembled  that  of  Hera  or  Juno  in  its  maternal  Beneventum  to  Brundusium  at  his  own  cost, 
character,  but  expressed  more  mildness  and  OERIGO  (anc  OviKeir^  the  southernmost 
dignity.    She  was  represented  sometimes  in  a  of  the  Ionian  iaiandiB^  between  lat  86^  8'  and* 
sitting  attitude,  sometimes  walking,  and  some-  W*  22'  K.,  and  tnvened  nearly  through  its 
times  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses  or  centre  bytbe  meridian  of  28^  £.  long.,  at  a  disp 
dragons.    Her  attire  was  always  complete,  and  tance  of  150  m.  from  Zante,  S.  £.  and  at  the 
on  her  head  she  generally  wore  a  garland  of  entrance  of  the  LaconiangulL    Its  length  from 
com,  or  abend  of  ribbon;  while  in  her  hand  N.  to  S.*.is  nearly  20  m.,  aud  its  greatest 
she  held  a  sceptre,  a  bunch  of  com,  or  a  head  breadth  about  12.    Area,  116  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
of  poppy,  and  occasionally  a  torch  or  mystie  1850,  11,868.    The  shores  are  abrupt  and  dan- 
basket.     The  principal  festivals  of  the  goddess  gerous  to  shipping.    Storms  are  fhdquent,  the 
were  the  ThesmophoriaandSlensiniain  Qreece,  currents  round  the  island  being  from  its  pecu- 
and  the  Gerealia  at  Rome.  liar  position  ver]|r  strong,  and  the  air  is  rarely 
CERET,  a  French  town  and  arrondissement  quite  calm.  The  island  is  hillv,  and  abounds  with 
In  the  department  of  Pyr^n^es-Orientales.    Pop.  streams.    Although  the  soil  is  fertile  in  van- 
of  the  arron^ssement  in  1856,  42,181,  and  ous  parts,  it  has  been  little  cultivated,  but  con- 
of  the  town,  8,488.    The  latter  is  surround*  tains  more  pasture  land  and  rears  more  cattle  than 
ed    by  high  tower-flanked  walls,  and  is  sit-  any  other  Ionian  island.    Qoats  and  sheep  are 
anted  16  m.  from  Perpignan,  near  the  right  also  reared.    Some  com  and  wine  are  raised, 
bank  of  the  river  Tecb,  which  is  crossed  by  and  about  T,000  cwt  of  currants.    The  olive 
a  very  high  bridge— a  bold  stracture  of  a  sin*  oil  produced  is  of  good  quality,  but  limited  In 
e^le  arch,  and  resting  on   two  rocksw     This  quantity.     The   most  famous  production  of 
bridge,  a  fountain  of  white  marble,  and  a  pleas-  Coigo  is  honey.    The  inhabitants  still  deserve 
ure  ground,  are  the  only  flue  sights  of  the  the  character  of  industry  asrigned  by  Hera- 
town,  which  is  ill-built,  with  narrow  and  bad-  dides  Ponticus  to  the  people  of  Oythera,  many 
\j  paved  streets.    Its  chief  industrial  products  of  the  peasants  of  Oengo  resorting  annually  to 
are  corks,  leather,  and  copper  ware.    The  agri*  the  Korea  and  to  Asia  Minor  to  work  there  dur- 
coltnral  produce  of  the  arrondissement  is  hard*  ing  harvest  time.    Cerigo  is  the  place  of  banish* 
\y  suflloient  for  local  wants^  but  there  are  vari*  ment  of  the  criminals  of  the  other  Ionian  islands, 
oiu  iron  works,  a  good  nail  manufactory,  and  and  no  longer  wears  the  charming  aspect  which 
some  other  industrial  establishments.     O^ret  once  made  it  the  favorite  island  of  tbe  goddess 
IB  the  place  where  the  Spanish  and  Frendi  Venus.    It  presents,  however,  vesti^  of  its 
plenipotentiaries  met,  from  March  22, 1669,  to  former  splendor,  and  contuns  2  cunous  naft- 
>Lpril  24, 1660,  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  two  nral  caverns,  which  possess  some  stalactites  of 
eonntries.    The  French  were  defeated  here  by  singular  beauty.     According   to   Pliny,  the 
Sloardoa,  April  20, 1798 ;  and  on  April  29  and  80  ialttid  was  once  called  PorphyrsB.    The  ancient 
of*  the  following  year.  Gen.  Dugommier,  with  name  of  Oythera,  however,  is  as  old  as  Ho* 
only  8,000  men,  carried  tbe  bridge  and  the  ad*  mer.    Oerigo   contains  an   English  garrison, 
Joining  gorges,  whic^  were  defended  by  10,*  which  ii  usually  relieved  every  6  monus,  has  2 
OOO  Spaniards.  towns  and  29  villages,  sends  one  member  to 
GEREUS,  the  name  given  to  several  species  the  Ionian  legislative  assembly,  and,  together 
of  cactus.    The  most  beautiAil  of  them  is  the  with  Ithaca  and  Pasco,  one  to  the  senate.    The 
siig:bt*blooming    cereus    («ie(iM  fnxndifioTUM,.  chief  town  is  Oapsali,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Hdnn.),  a  native  of  parts  of  South  America  and  iriand.-— The  princinal  dependency  of  Oerigo  is 
^Ime  West  India  isUnds,  and  cultivated  for  its  a  little  island  called  OEmooTTo  by  the  Italians 
lArge,  beautiful,  sweet-scented  flowers,  which  (snc  JEgHia^^  now  known  as  lius  to  the  in- 
l>egin  to  open  in  the  evening  and  are  ouite  habitants,  lying  about  20  m.  to  the  S.  E.,  mid* 
£a/£d  before  morning.     Tbe  petals  are  white,  way  between  Oerigo  and  Orete,  and  contain* 
in  a  calyx  of  gcuden  yellow  within,  encir*  ing  about  40  funilies.    Length,  h  m.;  breadth| 
TOL,  IV.— 42 
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from  1  to  8  in.    Oerigotto  abonnd^  vitK  oKre  Hui&ger  and  Beneiiaii,  and  nancd  ifter  ik 

trees,  and  produces  some  fine  wheat  In  former  planet  Ceres.    The  minerals  whidi  «oiitttBed 

times  it  was  a  noted  retreat  of  pirates.  •  the  metal  were  Imown  long  beforo  this  tm 

GERINTHUS,  also  called  derisively  HsBor-  recognized.    As  obtained  and  described  by 

THUS  (i.  e.  cord),  a  religions  personage  of  the  Hosander,  it  is  a   ohocolate-brown  povdo; 

apostolio  ages,  who  is  supposidd  to  have  come  which  oxidizes  hj  the  moisture  of  the  atr,  if 

from  Alexandria  to  Asia  Minor,  and  to  have  composing  this  and  aetting  hydrogeo  int  It 

resided  at  Ephesns  simoltaneonsly  with   &t  takes  fire  in  the  air  below  red  heat,  bona 

John.    He  was  a  leader  among  those  Gnostie  rapidly,  and  passes  into  an  oxide.   ItdetonitM 

Christian  sects  which  appeared  soon  after  the  with  ohl<»«tei  or  mtrate  of  potash.   It  cuaoc 

death  of  Christ.    The  Gnosticism  of  Cerinthns  be  alloyed  with  any  other  metal,  and  ii  bo( 

had  a  strong  Jadaistio  element  in  the  impor-  known  to  possess  any  nseAil  ^roDertio.  It  a 

tance  he  attached,  in  common  with  the  Ebion*  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  it  n«e  from  ik 

ites,  to  an  observance  of  the  Jewii^  law  as  es-  oxide.    Hosander  sncoeeded  in  iaolaticg  itbf 

aential  to  salvation^  and  also  in  the  notion  of  decomponng  the  chloride  with  potaBBDm,  Tbe 

the  vast  chasm  between  Gcod  and  the  material  protoxide  of  thft  metal  forms  66  per  oefitof 

world.    He  taught  that  it  was  not  the  Supreme  the  mineral  cerite,  which  Ibrms  a  bed  in  go« 

God  who  revealed  himself  in  the  Jewish  Bcrip-  at  Bastnas,  Mfestmannland,  Sweden.  It  is  also 

tures,  but  a  subordinate  angel  commissioned  by  discovered  in  small  quantitiea  in  ssvenl  other 

the  Supremo,  with  whom  in  his  ignorance  he  minerals  of  no  partioidar  importance  or  intend 

identified  himself.    In  this  way  hejustified  both  in  other  respects. 

the  strictly  divine  character  of  Judaism  to  the       CEBNAT,  or  SxznrBxoc,  a  Erendi  town  ia 

Jew,  and  its  subordination  toy  Christianity  to  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  18  m.  fraa 

the  Christian.    Jesus  he  taught  to  be  a  mere  Huhlhausen,  watered  bv  the  river  Thsiu,  iid 

man  in  his  birth  and  existence  untit  the  bap-  on  the  railway  from  Mt^hansento  ThaDB,«n> 

tism,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  which  he  conaid-  necting  with  Strasbouig^  and  Basel    Foi>.3M 

«red  to  be  the  Christ,  nnitea  itself  with  Jesus,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  oottn  lod  licen 

and  remained  in  thia  union  until  the  crucifixion*  goods,  and  in  iron  and  copper  fonnderies.  Thi 

Then,  in  time  to  leave  the  dying  Jesus  only  a  place  is  specially  remarkable  for  its  adUofry 

man  again,  the  Christ  or  Divine  withdrew*    He  eoU^  or  nural  asylum,  for  tho  training  ci  deA- 

attached  no  importance   in   the   redemptive  tnte  and  vagrant  children  whovthoo^ noted' 

plan  to  the  death  of  Jesus,  but  made  aalvation  demned  as  criminal  have  shown  deprsTed  prv* 

to  depend  on  l^al  obedience.    Ciuus,  an  anti«  pensities.    This  asylum  owes  its  oriaD  to  tka 

H ontanistio  writer,  attempts  to  fasten  upon  benevolence  of  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  w^ 

Ofirinthus  the  grossest  and  most  sensual  millen«»  borhood,  who  in  1847  formed  a  sodeij  sm 

sianism,  and  even  accuses  him  of  having  inter*  raised  a  suitable  foundation  fond;  a  boose  a! 

polated  the  Apocalypse  to  make  it  suit  his  piece  of  wasteland  were  hired,  whm  each  loet- 

chiliastio  doctrines*  -  it  is  true  that  Cerinthus  ber  of  the  society,  on  thepaj^entof  lOOfnia 

taught  the  coming  of  a  millennium  on  the  earth,  per  annum,  was  entitled  to  send  an  onhn,  di 

when  Christ  was  to  make  Jerusalem  the  centre  neglected  child  when  the  consent  of  tnejareflS 

of  his  vast  empire.     This  time  he  anpposed  could  be  obtained.     Sooondiuy,  of  coom,  i» 

irould  come  after  the  earth  had  stood  6,000  religious  instruction,  agrioiltira  cmpWjiik^ 

years,  and  would  be  a  perpetual  sabbath  of  waarelied  on  as  the  great  means  of  refonuii<a; 

1,000  years,,  a  view  which  was  common  among  but  aa  it  was  not  a  penal  school,  the  faniilj  ^ 

the  Jewa  of  that  age,  and  which  has  more  or  tem  was  carried  out  to  a  mn6tk  greater  ttM 

less  perpetuated  iteelf  to  the  present  day  in  than  at  Hettray  and  other  similar  institetMOi 

Christian  faith.     His  disdides  were  called  Go-  The  number  of  children  was  limited  to  <0.a 

rinthiana,  also  Merinthians.    A  HitAoria  Cerin^  order  that  the  personal  and  parental  inf mm 

thi  was  published  by  Paulus  in  Jena,  in  1799.  of  the  director  might  be  felt  by  each  duld.  TW 

CEBITO,.  Fbancxsoa,  commonly  called  Fan«  director,  M.  Zweifel,  was  brought  up  in  tb« 

ny,  a  cele^ated  danseuse,  bom  in  Naples  in  1828,  school  of  Eellenberig  and  Jacob  YehnL    1^ 

is  the  daughter  of  an  officer  who  served  in  the  boys  are  instructed  for  S  hours,  moniiDg  w 

Neapolitan  army  under  Murat.    She  made  her  evening,  in  the  various  atadiea  adapted  to  their 

debut  at  the  San  Carlo  theatre  in  1886,  and,  al*  condition  and  wants*    During  the  day  he  tf  e^ 

though  only  18,  was  received  with  great  enthu«  gaged  with  them  in  evenr  description  of  &k 

Masm.   At  Milan,  in  ld8£^  and  for  2  years  at  the  and  aarden  labor.   By  theur  efforts  and  his  co, 

ATdm^AtfrtiortAtfoftfrinyienna,  and  afterward  in  aided  only  by  a  single  farm  semat,  he  U» 

Paris  and  London,  evexywhere  the  same  storm  brought  a  large  portion  of  the  barrea  ^^  « 

of  applause  greeted  her  appearance,  especially  Camay  into  ahigh  state  of  ^mltivatioD;  iwi^ 

in  London.    She  excels  most  in  lively,  gentlet  thus  exerted  a  valuable  inflnoice  ia  stimn}!^ 

arch,  and  delicate  gestures  and  attitudea^  and  the  ambition  of  the  small  fiumen  of  the  seip* 

less  in  heroio  or  dassieal  parts.   Since  1860  borhood,  while  his  boya  are  greatiy  ia  ^^^ 

ahe  has  been  aeparated  from  her  husband,  Hr.  as  laborers  and  aaaistanta  on  weadjactat  £irA 

St  Leon,  who  is  favorably  known  in  Paris  and  A  small  pordon  of  land  ia  aUottea  ae  agp^ 

liOndon  aa  dancer  and  violinist.  to  each  child,  whidi  he  la  taught  to  aiitin:' 

CERIUM,  a  metal  discovered  in  1808  by  and  to  raise  both  floven  andf  profitabb  («^ 
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diiee,v]iidi  lie  is  dl<y«red  to  dispose  of  for  liis  the  hOl,  ftiid  the  other  fbrther  on  the  road 
own  benefit    Great  paina  are  taken  to  avoid  toward  Jalapa;  his  defences  on  the  heights  bo- 
every  thbg  like  display  or  grandeur  in  the  ing  a  series  of  breastworks  coTering  each  otheri 
buildings^  ue  apparatus  or  fbraitoxe  of  the  es-  as  well  as  commanding  the  road;  the  slope  in 
tablishment,  or  the  dress  of  its  inmates.    The  front  of  his  guns  broken  by  ditches  and  Smsh 
design  is  to  fit  and  adapt  the  boys  fnr  anintelli*  to  obstract  the  advance  of  stormers;  the  ex- 
gent  peasant  life.    The  director,  thonsh  a  man  treme  left  of  his  position  covered  by  the  livei^ 
of  saperior  edaoation  and  talent,  had  in  1858  a  flowing  at  the  base  of  the  ridge,  his  right  being 
salary  (k  only  $860  per  annum.     The  iteilts  guarded  by  thick  chaparral  toward  Jalapa,  with 
attained  by  thia  eetaolishment  have  been  most  which  city  his  communication  was  open.    In 
satisfkctoiy.    Of  41   boys  who  had  been  dis*  general  terms,  he  held  a  fortified  position,  ez- 
ohaiged  in  1868,  and  apprentioedor  placed  with  tending  in  a  senudrde  of  8  m.  on  the  slope  of 
small  farmers,  only  8  had  turned  out  ill,  and  one  a  mountain  defile^  at  the  base  of  wMch  lay  the 
of  these  was  a  young  man  adnutted  at  the  ase  only  road  by  which  the  Americans  could  ad« 
of  16,  whose  vicious  habits  were  too  firmly  vance,  and  which  road  was  enfiladed  by  bat- 
established  to  be  readily  eradicated.  teries.    A  tower  near  the  summit  of  the  hiU, 
0£BRETO,  a  well-built  town  of  Naples,  pro*  defended  by  8  guns,  commanded  the  whole  ox 
vince  of  Terra  6i  Lavoro,  on  the  Apennines,  81  his  works,  and  was,  in  effect,  the  key  of  his  po- 
rn. N.  W.  of  Benevento ;  pop.  6,600.    It  has  a  sltion.    Neither  the  streneth  nor  the  weakness 
oidhedral,  a  collegiate  church,  and  a  ^ooesan  of  this  disposition  escaped  the  American  corn- 
school,  6  annual  fiurs,  and  doth  manufactories,  maader.    In  the  forenoon  of  the  17th  he  or* 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Cemetum  of  the  dered  Gen.  Twiggs  to  occu^  a  certain  ridge 
Romans,   near  which  Pyrrhus  was  defeated,  on  the  right  of  the  road.    The  American  col«» 
276  B.  0.  umn,  advandng  boldly,  drove  in  the  outposts 
OERRO  GORDO,  a  mountain  pass  in  Mexico,  and  took  possession  of  the  first  ridge.  The  Mel- 
on the  national  highway  between  Vera  Cms  and  icans,  being  reinforced,  took  possession  of  a 
the  dty  of  Mexico,  rendered  famous  by  the  vie*  second  dope  within  range  of  the  batteries  on 
tory  gdned  by  the  American  foroes,  under  Qeiu  Oerro  Gordo,  and  made  a  stout  redetance,  but 
ScotC  over  ue  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna,  were  nteedily  didodged,  and  driven  at  the  point 
April  18, 1847.    The  eaUada^  or  paved  portion  of  the  bayonet  completely  over  the  hill,  a  party 
of  the  national  road  to  the  dty  of  Mexico,  ex-  of  Americans  boldly  pursuing  them  to  the  edge 
tends  from  Vera  Cruz  K  to  the  dty  of  Jalapa,  of  their  lines.    During  the  night  the  Ameri- 
some  70  m.,  crossing,  half  way,  the  stone  brioge  cans  managed,  with  incredible  labor,  by  the 
called  puente  nobdanal,  and  is  carried  through  aid  of  500  men  to  each  gun,  to  drag  up  to 
the  defile  of  Oerro  Gordo,  at  an  devation  of  the  summit  of  the  hill  1  heavy  24-pounder, 
4,264  feet  above  the  sea-leveL    Fifty  miles  and  8  24-lb.  howitcers.    The  appearance  of 
from  Vera  Onus  a  small  plain  stretches  out,  this  battery  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  greatly 
sailed  the  Plan  dd  Rio.    From  this  pldn  the  astonished  the  Meidcans.    An  8-hich  howitzer 
.x>ftd    gradudly  ascends   a  distance  of  4  nu  was  also  placed  oppodte  the  enemy's  right  bat- 
iirongh  winding  defiles,  till  it  reaches   the  tery.    These  preliminary  operations  being  oom- 
^r^e  of  the  Oerro  Gordo  (big  hill),  a  ooni-  pleted,  Scott,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  drew 
«1     hill,  which  rears  its  summit  1,000  feet  up  the  programme  of  battle.    This  document  is 
»ver  the  adjacent  ascents.    On  the  right,  the  a  model  of  perspicuity.    Its  substance  is  as  fd* 
oad.  is  alternately  shut  hi  by  cUfliB  and  dia-  lows:  The  enemy's  whole  line  of  intrenchments 
tarmlf   or  thick  bmsh,  and  on  the  left  by  and  batteries  will  be  attacked  in  front,  and  at  the 
^reeipitous  walls   of  rock.     Gen.  Scott  de-  same  time  turned,  early  in  the  day,  to-morrow^ 
cribes  the  locality  as  "  a  fidd  of  operations  probably  before  10  o'clock  A.  M.    Twiggs's  Sd 
o  vering   many  miles,  broken  by  mountains  oividon  of  regulars  will  move  forward  oefore 
nd    deep  chasms.'*     It  was  dong  this  road  daylight,  and  take  up  podtion  across  the  na- 
2 At  the  Americans,  flushed  with  the  recent  tionalroad  to  the  enemy's  rear,  so  as  to  cut  off 
^ptnre  of  Vera  Oruz  and  the  castle  of  San  retreat  toward  Jdapa.  Twiggs  may,  or  may  not, 
yaxx  de  IJIloa,  were  pushmg  onward  to  attack  be  re&iforoM  by  1  or  2  volunteer  regiments,  as 
lo   enemy's  capital    Scott  was  encamped  on  drcumstances  shall  determine.   Worth's  Ist  di- 
le  Plan  del  Bio  when  word  was  brought  hun  vidon  of  regulars  will  foUow  the  movement 
ia:t  the  Mexican  general,  with  a  force  equd  to  agdnst  the  enemy's  right  at  sunrise  to-morrow 
*  exceeding  his  own,  had  fortified  the  nass  of  morning.    Pillow's  brigade  will  march  at  8 
yr-ro  Gordo,  and  was  determined  to  oispute  o'dock  A.  M.,  along  the  route  already  reconnoi- 
e  paasaffe.     The  whole  American  force  ores-  tred,  and  stand  ready,  as  soon  as  he  hears  the 
t,  in  action  and  reserved  was  8,500 ;  the  Mex*  firing  on  the  right  (sooner.  If  circumstances  fii* 
ux    was  estimated  at  18,000  or  more.    Gen.  vor),  to  pierce  the  enemy's  line  of  batteries  as 
ott    acted   without  'hedtetion.     Making  a  near  the  river  as  he  mav  select    Once  in  rear 
refal   reoonnoissance,  he  found  that  the  en-  of  the  batteries,  he  will  turn  to  the  ri^t  or 
\y  bad  fortified  himself  on  the  ridge  at  the  left,  or  both,  and  attack  them  in  reverse;  when 
t  of  the  pass,  and  on  the  hiU  itself,  and  had,  the  enemy  abandons  the  batteries  he  willpur* 
lide,  established  8  batteries  across  the  road,  sue  with  vigor,  until  fiurther  orders.     Wallas 
3  at  the  throat  of  the  pass,  near  the  base  of  field  battery  and  the  cavalry  will  be  hdd  in 
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feeerre,  out  of  yiew  and  range,  until  the  en-  and  broken  liy  ehaams.  DiyidiDgbliiMDiBtt) 
emy's  batteries  are  carried,  when  tbey,  and  oolnmnB,  they  advanced  slowly  and  steadflj.ii 
aU  the  divisions  and  corps,  will  pnrsoe  the  they  approached  thebase  of  the  hiO^ifiricf 
enemy  until  stopped  by  the  night  or  by  forti-  erape  swept  into  their  fjuxtu  BU$Sij  iq 
fied  positions  toward  Jalapa.  The  nuun  body  began  the  steep  ascent.  As  tbey  drew  jm 
of  the  army  will  not  return  to  the  field  of  the  first  breastwork  their  speed  increani  A 
batUe,  but  will  be  followed  immediately  by  the  moment  more,  and  they  had  reached  it  U^ 
ambulances,  and  to-morrow  by  the  baggase.  ins  down  into  the  trenches,  a  luuid-to4tiDd 
Briefly:  Twigss  was  to  attack  on  the  right  fight  ensued.  The  enemv  r^red  to  tbeoett 
Pillow  on  thelefti  the  cavalry  in  reserve,  and  work,  higher  on  the  hiH  Ooee  nxin  tb» 
Worth  to  support  where  necessary.  The  details  Americans  advanced  with  steady  itqMlMf 
of  this  general  programme  were  left  to  the  dia-  reached  the  second  breartwoik,  and  sveptonr 
cretionofthe  respective  generals.  (>en.  Twiggs^a  it;  again  an  interchange  of  voDejB  ndtb 
division  consisted  of  2  brigades  of  regulars,  the  shock  of  steel,  and  ere  the  Mexican  odon  onld 
Ist  under  Ool.  Harney,  the  2d  under  OoL  Riley,  be  hauled  down,  the  enagns  of  the  Ist  artflbrf 
and  on  the  night  preceding  the  battle  he  was  re-  and  8d  and  7th  in&ntry  floated  from  the  m* 
enforced  by  Bhielda's  brigade^  comprisiDff  the  mit.  The  general,  seeing  Uie  hazard  of  the  it- 
New  York  volunteers,  and  nimois  8d  and  4th  tacking  party,  sent  lieut  Ool  0.  F.  SsM 
regiments.  Harney's  consisted  of  the  1st  artil-  light  battalion  of  Worth's  diriaon  to  sappot 
lery,  rifle  regiment,  and  7th  infontiT;  Riley's  the  assault,  but  ere  they  could  airive  the  vods 
of  the  4th  artillery,  and  2d  and  8d  infimtry^  were  won---the  key  of  the  positaoa  wugsiui 
aU  of  the  regular  army.  Pillow's  brigade  con-  Pillow  had,  in  the  mean  tune,  made  3  tmk 
»8ted  exclusively  of  volunteers,  viz. :  the  1st  on  the  batteries  on  the  left)  both  times  vitboa 
and  2d  resiments  of  Tennessee,  and  1st  and  2d  success.  The  ground  over  which  iiis  itoniBV 
of  Pennsylvania,  foot  volunteers,  a  company  of  party  advanced  was  encumbered  with  yei 
Kentucky  volunteers,  and  a  detcMhmentof  Ten-  timber,  in  strugg^g  through  which  he  n 
neesee  horse.  Twiggsdecided  that  himself  and  exposed  to  a  galling  fire,  and  lost  m? 
Harney  should  storm  the  heights  of  Oerro  men.  Soon  after  the  hill  was  caiTied,ti»i* 
Gordo,  and  that  Shields  and  Rfley,  fiank-  teries  sent  out  aflagof  truce,  andinaahoBrff 
ing  the  enemy's  right,  should  occupy  the  Ja-  two  tiie  remidna  of  the  Mexican  annj  a- 
lapa  road.  Pillow  divided  his  command  into  rendered  at  discretion.  A  laige  hodjof'ii 
2  parties,  under  Ool.  Haskell  supported  by  enemy,  estimated  at  7,000  or  more,  ri^ 
Ool.  Oampbell,  and  Ool.  Wynkoop  supported  Santa  Anna,  who  bad  reached  the  nad  b^ 
by  Ool.  Roberts,  who  were  simultaneously  to  fore  the  division  sent  to  intercept  then,  ^ 
storm  the  batteries  on  their  left.  Every  In  flight  towwd  Jalapa,  pursoed  b/^or» 
thing  was  carried  out  in  accordance  with  and  Twiggs.  The  programme  had  kn  cr 
the  general's  orders.  At  daybreak  Shields  and  ried  out  in  all  respects  before  2  P.  K.  Ik 
Riley,  with  their  brigades,  Oapt.  Lee,  of  the  spoils  of  the  victory  were  8,000  prisooen.  V^ 
engineers,  acting  as  their  guide,  set  out  over  a  to  5,000  stand  of  arms,  48  pieces  of  vtiSaTi 
tract  almost  impassable,  to  reach  the  Jalapa  7  standards,  together  with  Santa  Anna's  pritix 
road,  and  turn  the  enemy's  flank.  By  tne  baggage  and  money  ohest  five  gesenbTSt 
time  they  reached  the  Jalapa  road  the  battle  among  the  c^tnred,  namely,  Pinaoo,JiD^ 
was  raging  in  front,  and  a  considerable  body  of  1a  Vega,  Noreiga,  and  Obando;  a  tixOi,  W 
Hexicana,  among  them  Santa  Anna  himseli^  bad  quez,  having  been  killed.  The  eneioT^  ^f 
already  withdrawn  to  this  point,  with  the  view  computed  at  from  1,000  to  1,200.  The  Ao«^ 
to  secure  a  retreat.  As  Shields  gpuned  t^e  road,  can  loss  in  the  two  days  amonnted  tottflQ- 
a  masked  battery  opened  fire.  He  had  barely  oers  and  898  men,  in  all  481,  of  vl)0^ 
time  to  give  his  men  orders  to  charge  and  ti^e  were  killed.  Lieuts.  Swell,  of  th«  m 
it,  which  they  gallantly  did,  when  he  felL  ^ot,  Nelson,  Gill,  and  Yearwood,  of  the  Tione^ 
but  not  mortally,  through  the  lungs.  Thebattle  regiment,  were  killed.  Oapt.  Mason,  of  t^^ 
in  front  commenced  by  the  Mexican's  opening  a  regiment,  subsequently  died  of  hii  v<^ 
plunging  fire  on  the  battery  established  bv  fiie  Gen.  Patterson,  who  was  nek,  left  his  l)e^  *' 
Americans  during  the  preceding  night  ^ring  ^are  in  ^e  fortunes  of  the  day.  ^^.^ 
became  general  along  the  line.  Twiggs,  think-  deeming  it  unadvisable  to  be  encambefedjns 
ing  it  time  to  attempt  the  heights,  confided  to  baggage  and  prisoners,  accepted  the  fC^ 
Hamey  a  detachment  oonsisting  of  a  portion  of  both  of  officers  and  men.  and  dflitrorw  tai 
the  Ist  artillery  under  Ool.  Ohilds,  8a  infimtry  stores,  excepting  one  field  train.  la^JJ^ 
under  Oapt  Alexander,  7th  infantry  under  day  he  advanced  to  Jali^^a.— The  Hexv^ 
lieut  OoL  Plyinpton,  and  rifles  under  Mi^jor  themselves  bear  testimony  to  the  ^P^^ 
Loring.  Scott  himself  **had  the  pleasure  to  of  this  victory.  Mutual  recriminatiooi  ^ 
witness  their  style  of  execution,  which  was  up  between  Santa  Afina  and  his  geo^ 
brilliant  and  decisive."  Hamey  pushed  Loring  In  a  defence  of  the  Mexiean  9^^^^^ 
forward  with  the  rifles,  along  the  edge  of  the  published  by  Manuel  M.  Jimeo.  in  tbe^ 
ravine,  to  engage  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  cial  journal.  El  Diaria,  the  defeat  iM^ 
while  he  himself  advanced  to  the  assault  Hia  Gordo  ia  attributed  to  <<  inevitable  Bui^^ 
way  lay  over  rough  ground^  tangled  with  brash  the  reaoltofthetao&a  of  th^ invader.  1a»^ 
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oor  (Hezioan)  posiiion  vas  well  ohoeeOf  it  was  and    other    oompoeitions.     FUena  obtained 
fortified  as  well  as  ciroomstances  permitted ;  its  some  repatation,  and  attracted  the  attention 
flanks  were  well  oovered,  and  all  was  foreseen  that  of  Cardinal  Acqaayiva,  who,  in  1569,  invited 
cooid  be  foreseen,  in  regular  order,  and  in  the  the  yonng  poet  to  aooompanj  him  to  Rome, 
ttsoal  tactics  of  war.    True  it  is,  that  no  ezpeo-  Bat  the   stately  monotony   of  ecclesiastical 
tation  was  entertained  of  the  rare,  bold,  and  life  was  little  Cttlcnlated  to  please  tiie  ardent 
desperateopermtionsof  the  enemy,  who,  in  the  natnre  of  Cervantes,  and  yearning  for  more 
nignt  between  the  17th  and  18th,  broke  through  stirring  spheres  of  action,  he  joined  in  1671  the 
the  woodfl,  crossed  a  ravine,  np  to  that  time  Christian  armament,  commanded  by  Don  John 
never  crossed,  and  taking  in  reverse  the  position  of  Austria,  against  the  Tnrks.    In  the  great  bat- 
which  the  main  body  of  onr  army  occupied,  tie  of  Lepanto  (Oct.  7,  1671),  he  received  a 
surprised  it  in  the  time  of  action,  made  a  general  wound,  wnich  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his 
attack  on  all  parts  at  once,  and  cnt  off  the  re-  left  hand  and  arm  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  but 
treat  of  the  infantry,  artillery,  and  even  part  of  his  enthusiasm  rose  above  all  physical  suffer- 
the  cavahy."    The  writer  then  asserts  that  ings,  and  he  remained  in  active  service  until 
Santa  Anna  did  cover  the  rear  of  the  position.  1676,  when,  on  his  way  from  Italy  to  Spam, 
**  notwithstanding  the  old  opinion,  confirmed  the  galley  m  which  he  sailed  was  captured  by 
by  the  experience  of  the  whole  war  from  1810  Algerine  corsairs.    He  was  in  their  power  un- 
to 1821,  that  the  road  by  which  the  enemy  til  1680.  when  his  relatives  and  friends  pur* 
flanked  08  was  impracticable.'*   That  movement  chased  nis  freedom.    The  whole  romantic  ao- 
lie  likens  to  the  passage  of  Bonaparte  over  the  count  of  his  captivity  is  found  in  his  novel, 
Alps.    The  afBur  of  Cerro  Gordo  made  a  great  **The  Captive."    He  was  treated  with  great 
sensation  throughout  Mexico.     Five  months  cruelty  by  the  Moors,  but  his  cheerfolness  and 
afterward  the  American  flag  floated  over  the  philosophy  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
Mexican  capital.  the  severity  of  his  trials,  and  excited  the  admi- 
CERRO  GK)RDO.  a  K.  co.  of  Iowa,  formed  ration  of  his  fellow-prisoners.    He  returned  to 
flince  1860,  of  a  wild  and  thinly  settiea  part  of  Madrid  in  his  84th  year,  covered  with  a  pres» 
the  state,  named   after   the   above-described  tige  of  glory,  romance,  and  adventure,  and  here 
tattle ;  area,  662  sq.  nu;  pop.  in  1866,  682.    It  his  literary  career  properly  b^ns.    The  flrst 
is  drained  bj^  Lime  creek  and  its  tributaries,  work  whidi  he  now  produced  was  the  pastoral 
The  productions  in  1866  were  1,026  tons  of  romance  Oalatea,  said  to  have  been  written  in 
bay,  986  bushels  of  wheat,  1,186  of  oats,  11,796  honor  of  his  mistress,  which  showed  a  decided 
of  Indian  com,  8,846  of  potatoes,  and  6,689  lbs.  progress  upon  his  FilenOy  and  by  its  command 
of  butter.  of  language  and  richness  of  thought,  at  least, 
CERTIORARI  (Lat  eertui  jUri,  to  be  made  raised  the' expectations  of  his  friends.    In  1684 
more   certain,   to  be  certified),  a  writ  used  he  married  an  accomplished  voung  lady  of 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  record  in  Esquivia^  and  now  had  more  than  ever  to  re- 
a  particular  case,  whether  civil  or   criminal,  sort  to  his  pen  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  fiun- 
fi^m  an  inferior  to  a  superior  tribunal,  either  ily,  and  for  8  years  he  wrote  plays  for  the  stage. 
as  an  auxiliary  process  to  obtain  a  fhll  return  which,  however,  brought  him  Uttie  frune  and 
U>  some  otiier  process,  or  as  a  distinct  mode  still  less  monev.    In  1688  he  removed  from 
of  appeal    In  American  practice  it  is  usu-  Madrid  to  Seville,  where  he  acted  as  an  agent 
ally  employed  to  review  the  proceedings  of  of  a  royal  commissioner  of  the  American  fleet, 
ooorts  not  of  record,  and  of  municipal  cor-  and  afterward  as  a  collector  of  public  and  pri* 
porattons  in  certiun  cases,  and  the  determi-  vate  debts.    During  the  latter  part  of  1697,  he 
niltioDs  of  special   tribunsls,  commissioners,  was  imprisoned  for  about  8  months  at  Seville^ 
ind    other   ofScers   exercising   judicial  pow-  fbr  a  small  sum  due  to  the  government    From 
srs  which  affect  the  citizen  in  his  rights  or  1698,  when  he  seems  to  have  left  Seville,  until 
kifl  property,  and  acting  in  a  summary  way,  the  beginning  of  1608,  when  we  find  him  estab- 
»r   in   a    course  different  frrom  that  of   the  lished  at  VaSladolid,  we  loee  all  trace  of  him. 
toinmon  law.  He  is  sdd  to  have  spent  the  interval  in  La 
CERUSE  (Lat  cartiiMi),  a  name  given  to  the  Mancha,  and  to  have  Men  sent  there  to  colleot 
rhite  carbonate  of  lead,  tiie  basis  of  the  white  rents  due  to  a  monastery;  but  the  debtors, 
dad  pmnt    (See  LkadJ  instead  of  making  payment,  persecuted  him 
OERYANTES  SAAVEDRA,  Miottk.  db,  the  and  threw  him  into  prison.    Here  he  is  said  to 
athor  of  **Don  Quixote,"  bom  at  Alcala  de  have  begun  to  write  nis  '^  Don  Quixote,*'  laying 
[enarea,  Spain,  Oct  1647,  died  April  28, 1616.  on  the  scene  of  the  knight's  earlier  adventures  in 
le  flame  dav  with  Shakespeare.    His  fatner  La  Mancha,  and  m&ing  him  a  native  of  the 
odrigo  was  aescendedfix>m  an  ancient  Galidan  village  that  treated  him  so  iH    Butnodireot 
imily,  and  his  mother,  Leonora  de  Cortina^  proof  exists  in  support  of  this  statement,  al- 
as a  ffentlewoman  of  refinement    Oervantea  thouffh  it  is  certain  that  be  spent  some  time  in 
•oeived  the  first  rudiments  of  education  ftt>m  La  Wanrfia. — ^We  now  come  to  the  great  liter- 
3pe   de  Hoyos^  who  occasionally  published  aiy  performance  of  Cervantes.    It  must  here 
Elections  of  P(M9try,  to  which  his  pupil,  who  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  death  of  Philip  IL 
rly  displa^red  a  talent  for  poetical  compo-  took  place  in  1698,  and  the  relief  which  the 
laon,  contributed  FiUfiyok^  a  pastoral  poem,  end  oi  hia  despotio  rule  brought  to  Spain  was 
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felt  also  in  the  world  of  letters.     OerraBtes  otMerred  frcm  hkUUxmyastadentaitiMd^ 

coald   now  give  free  vent  to  his   opuBons:  poate  banks  of  the  MananaresooiiTi^vid) 

and   the  general  tenor  <rf  his  life,  as  wdl  laagfater  oyer  a  boc^    *^He  mint  olhcrii 

as  the  influences  of  the  age,  enabled  him  to  tna^^"**  etad  the  king,  "or he  nniat  beretdiu 

Sirfonn   the   task  with   remarkable  sncoesR.  the  history  of  Don  Quixote.**   Tlu8h»pai4d 

is  occupation  at  Seville  and  La  Kanoha  had  In  1606.  after  the  court  had  remofiad  to 

given  him  new  opportunities  of  observation.  Valladolid  to  the  capital     Oermtaimii 

In   his  yoath   at  Borne,  he   had   observed  the   first   part  of  the  hock  pcobtbiy  de- 

in  Cardinal  Acquaviva's  nouse  the  character  ing  his  redaencB  at  ValladoBd,  where,  iftcriii 

of  high  iSe,  and  there,  and  subsequently  in  return  from  SevillB  and  Ta  ¥anrha,  hehaitika 

Spain,  he  was  constantly  brought  in  contact  nphis  residenoeyas  heaDeged,for]mipotts<)( 

with  persons  eminent  in  church,  state,  and  lit*  business.    Although  he  received  inqoentTsli 

erature.    With  the  camp  and  Moorish  life  he  from  persons  connected  with  the  oooit  ud 

was  thoroughly  familiar,  from  his  service  in  the  with  the  literary  world,  he  was  Mig  wA 

navy  and  his  captivity  in  Algiers.    The  mys-  his  wifeu  his  S  sistersi  his  niece,  and  a  u^ 

teries   of   the   stage,    the   oiaracteristios   of  female  aomesti0|  on  the  4th  floor  of  a  doc- 

actors,  were  known  to  him  fr<»n  his  career  as  looking  house,  and  his  peemuary  einl)in» 

dramatist.    His  frequent  journeys  had  brou^t  ments  were  great.    After  his  armal  tt  Ibd* 

him  into  dose  contact  with  persons  of  all  rid,whilethepublicatioiioftfaefii8tpartof^ 

classes.     With  such  a  world  of  experience^  *'Don  Qaizote,^and  its  unprecedented  neoi 

with  an  inezhanstible  stock  of  humor  in  his  (30,000  oopiea  bdng  sold  on  its  fint  appor- 

disposition,  and  with  a  love  of  the  ideal  and  anoe,  andtranalationa  soon  appearing  io  am 

the  heroic  in  his  hearty  this  laughing  philos*  all  foreign  languages),  drew  upon  hhntbeaBir 

opher,  acute  observer,  and  at  the  same  time  themas  and  the  active  hostilitiee  of  tboiewlio  re* 

clas^c  and  polished  writer,  produced,  in  the  fiill  sented  the  satire  of  his  novel,  he  qmedj  oocc* 

maturity  of  his  genius,  after  having  passed  pied  himself  with  the  publicatioaQf  bisii» 

the  60th  vear  of  his  age,  his  imperishaUe  "Don  sku  UDemplaregy    most  of  which  liad  bas 

Qaixote.'*  The  flrst  part  was  published  at  Mad-  written  many  years  before,  and  of  viudtb^ 

rid  in  1605.    In  this  work  Cervantes  hit  the  had  already  given  a  q>ecimen  in  the  tfoi7<^ 

vulnerable  point  of  his  age.    The  common  sense  the  "  Ourious  Impertinent,*'  introdnoed  in  hx 

of  the  world  had  long  rebelled  against  the  mum-  Quixote.    In  1614  he  published  the  Fut^  ^ 

meries  of  knlgfat^rrantiy,  and  the  foolish  books  PomoM,  a  satirical  work,  which  gives  t  }&*• 

that  still  spoke  of  a  chivalry  of  which,  in  reality,  tore  of  the  state  of  Spanish  literature  io  b 

not  a  vestige  remafaied.   People  who  nad  smiled  time,  in  which  he  describes  himself  tnfc  vislr 

when  the  absurdity  presented  itself  to  their  out  bitterness,  as  the  oldest  and  Ppore^t!:: 

minds,  burst  out  m  laughter  when  Oervantes  naked  Adam  of  Spanish  poets.   DoriDg  ^ 

gaveittheflnishingstroke.  Tlie  laughter  became  same  year,  while  he  was  preparing  for  tfcf 

universal,  and  it  is  still  goiuff  on,  constituting  a  preaa  the  2d  part  of  '^Don  Qdxote,**  aeootiBi:- 

Serennialsonrce  of  pleasure,  blended  widi  a  ten*  tion  of  the  same  story  was  attempted  Ift 

er  sympathy  for  Don  QuixoteL  whose  sublime  bungling  plagiarist  of  Tarragona,  who  a0Bi» 

intentions  we  are  bound  to  aamire,  while  lus  thenameof  Avellanada.    IHiis  work  oasUaie!* 

ridiculous  actions  are  a  perpetaal  ent^rtain^  invectives  against  Oervantes,  and  was  proyif 

ment    Grave  moralists  may  object  to  the  gen-  published  at  the  instigation  of  hia  esoiiB. 

era!  hilarity,  and  argue  that  to  ridicule  perform-  The  2d  part  ci  *^  Don  Qn&ote  **  made  its  appf* 

ances  which,  after  all,  resulted  from  an  exidted  ance  in  the  beginning  oi  1615,  with  adedkati^ 

sentiment  of  heroism,  self-sacriflce,  and  unseU*-  to  the  oonde  de  LemoflL  expressive  of  P"^ 

ishness,   is  ridiculing    goodness    itself.     But  forkhidnessesextendedtohimbytheoo^j|^ 

philosophers  might  as  well  attempt  to  stop  atthesame  time  ftill  of  self-respect  and  di|i!SJ> 

the  fall  of  the  waters  of  IHsffara,  upon  the  It  was  received  with  the  same  anivenildaiO' 

ground  of  the  impropriety  in  the  noise  of  the  strations  of  enthudasm  which  had  sreetac  t» 

cataract,    Mankind  began  to  be  tired  of  the  1st  part.  Cervantes  had  at  last  nhiea  the  (jip 

hypocrisy,  senlimentaJity,  sensoidity,  and  folly  of  his  ambition.    Hehadtheadminitkmoi& 

of  the  books  of  chivalry.    A  new  world  had  rope,  while  even  in  Spain,  as  Lope  deV^^ 

been  discovered  by  Oolumbus.    A  new  inter-  dead,  there  was  no  one  to  divide  with  hhsvi 

pretation  of  Ohristianity  had  been  set  forth  by  Htraiiry  empire.  The  sale  of  the  ^Jkn  Qgi0^ 

Luther.    Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso  also  relieved  his  pecuniary  wants  to  a  great  a- 

had  published   their  immortal  poems.    The  tent.    But  his  health  beflnn  to  frfl,  and  m(* 

reign  of  Elizabeth  had  given  an  impetus  to  a  presentiment  of  the  aoee  of  his  ^^"H^^ 

Endish  progress.    The  invent  of  Shaxespeare  reer,  indicated  in  the   preflioe  of  ^^ 

had  taken  place.    Philip  II,  the  enemy  of  the  sties  y  Sigismumda^  a  seriool  rooaaoe  n»^ 

new,  and  the  champion  of  the  old  systems,  led  lufcer  the  "Theagenes  and  Ofaarklei   ^ 

had  Just  ffone  to  his  grave.    Even  old  Spain  Heliodoros,  which  he  prepared  fir  the  pe^ 

yearned   for   some   free-spoken  word  which  at  the  beginning  of  1616,  thoo^  ^  JT  w! 

would  end  the  weary  spectacle  of  an  effete  lit-  published  until  after  his  death  in  1^1  Y-  {j^ 

erature.     Cervantes  uttered  that  word.     Its  widow.    On  April  19,  be  dictated  ^}^J^. 

name  was  Don  Quixote.    One  day  Philip  IIL  the  following  words  addxeaaed  to  hia  fmA 
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Leoos^to  whom  be  dedicated  tlie  worl^  and  ooe's  ''Life  and  Writings  of  C^rranteB'^  ap- 
whidi  diow  that  to  the  kst  the  qualities  of  peered  in  London  in  1889.     The  most  emi- 
the  soldier,  poet,  and  philosopher  were   ad-  nent  German  translators  of  '^Don  Qaixote'' 
mirsbly  combined  in  bis  senerons  and  ^;enial  are  Tieck,  Bertuoh,  and  Boltao.   The  best  £^« 
nature :  **  I  have  mj  feet  already  in  the  stump,  lish  version  is  that  of  Mottenz,  with  notes  and 
I  may  use  this  expression  since  I  feel  that  with  additioDs bvLockhart. 
one  foot  I  stand  in  the  grave.    Yesterday  I  re-       0£BVETRI   (the  AgyUa  of  the   Pelasgi, 
oeived  extreme  nnction ;  to^y  I  resume  my  and  the  Oanre  of  the  Etrnscans),  a  village  of 
pen.    The  time  is  short,  my  soarings  ^w  Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  States,  Oomarca  di  IU>ma. 
more  and  more  punfol:  mv  hopes  grow  fianter  Ciere  was  one  of  the  12  sreat  cities  of  the 
and  fSuDter ;  yet  I  shonld  be  nappy  to  see  yon  Etrurian  confederation^  and  is  celebrated  by 
before  I  die."    Fonr  days  afterward  he  died.—*  Virgil  as  the  capital  of  Mezentina.    Some  re- 
Like  Oamoena  and  Tasso,  Cervantes  was  of  an-  miuns  of  its  walls  and  tombs  are  still  seen  in  tbe 
nsQallyfair  complexion;  his  ejfcs  were  bright  neighborhood  of  Oervetri,  which  occupies  the 
bine;  his   hair   auburn.      His   countenance,  site  of  the  acropolis  of  the  ancieut  city.    It 
handsome  in  youth,  was  spirited  throughout  his  has  a  deserted  palace  of  the  Buspoli  family,  on 
life.  His  manners  were  oheerfuL  He  was  beloved  whose  eldest  son  it  confers  the  tiUe  of  prince  of 
and  respected  in  every  relation  of  life.    He  pes-  Oervetri.    The  most  remarkable  of  the  tombs 
sesaed  himself  the  magnanimous  disposition  recently  discovered  is  that  oftheTarquins,  found 
which  he  ascribes  to  Ms  Don  Quixote ;  but  in  1840,  containing  2  chambers,  one  of  which  is 
while  in  the  knight  the  sentiment  degenerates  called  by  the  peasantry  the  Orotta  delle  Itcri" 
into  folly,  it  bloomed  in  the  heart  of  Oervan-  siemi,  from  the  number  of  its  inscriptions, 
tes  into  a  genial,  witty,  humorous  philosophy        OERYIA,  a  town  on  the  Adriatic,  In  the 
of  life,  which  made  him  forbearing  toward  hia  Pontifical  States,  legation  of  Fori! ;  pop.  about 
enemies  and  amiable  to  his  fnends.    Of  his  2f<h  4^000.    It  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  marshes 
^eloM  BsBemplareSy  la  GitanUla  is  the  most  in-  which  contain  the  most  important  salt  works 
teresting.     Of  his  dramatic  compositions,  his  in  the  country. 

tragedy  La  Numamcia^  founded  on  the  siege       OERVIN',  Mont   (It  MonU  Sihio;    Ger. 

of  that  city,  contains  eloquent  passages,  but  is  Matterham),  a  mountain  of  the  Pennine  Alps, 

written  without  any  regard  to  the  Aristotelian  between  the  Yalais  in  Switzerland  and  the 

unities.   His  comedv  Jf  TVato  (2^  jItv^I  gives  a  Yal  d'Aosta  in  Piedmont,  celebrated  for  its 

Sictnre  of  Algerine  life  and  manners,  and  is  not  matchless  picturesqueness  and  beauty;  eleva* 

eetitnte  of  interest     As  for  his  miscellaneous  tion  about  15,000  feet    At  a  height  of  about 

literary  productions,  it  is  needless  to  say  that,  11,000  feet  is  the  famous  pass  of  Mont  Oervin 

whatever  their  merit,  they  are  almost  forsotten  (Fr.  8L  TlUoduU;  Ger.  Matterjocf^^  traversed 

in  the  triumph  achieved  by  '^  Don  Quixote."  Yet  in  summer  by  mules  and  horses.    Prof.  Forbes 

this  great  man  was  buried  without  any  kind  of  describes  Mont  Oervin  as  the  most  striking  ob- 

distinotionin  the  conventofthe  nuns  of  Trinity,  Ject  he  had  seen,  ^*an  inaccessible  obeUdc  of 

Colle  del  Hnmilladero.    A  common  tombstone  rock,  not  1,000  feet  lower  than  Mont  Blanc." 
marks  the  spot  to  which  his  ashes  were  removed       OESABE,  Giusbppb,  cavaliere  di,  an  Italian 

at  a  anbseanent  period;  nor  was  any  monu-  historian,  bom  in  1788,  in  Naples,  died  there 

znent  ralsea  to  his  memory  until  1885,  when  a  April  15, 1856.    He  was  at  the  head  of  the 

bronze  statue  of  him,  larger  than  life,  cast  at  custom-house  ofhis  native  city  until  1827,  when 

liome  by  Sola  of  Baroelona,  was  placed  in  the  he  was  dismissed  for  political  reasons.    When 

I'laza  del  Ec^mento  at  Madrid;  and  a  small  the  constitutional  party  came  into  power  in 

bust  was  placed  in  1884^  by  one  cf  the  admirers  1848,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  prov- 

of  his  genius,  over  the  door  of  the  house  in  the  ince  of  Bari,  but  tendered  his  reaignation  as 

Calle  Q»  los  Francos  where  he  died.    The  most  soon  as  absolutism  was  agdn  triumphant.    He 

splendid   editions  of  Don  Quixote  are  those  subsequently  devoted  hlmaelf  to  literary  labors, 

^which  appeared  in  1780  at  Madrid,  in  4  vols.,  and   wrote   Arrigo  di  Ahhate   and  LetUre 

and  at  I^aris  in  1827,  (Didot,  18nio.)    One  of  Bomane^  historical  novels.    But  his  most  im* 

the  best  is  the  Madrid  academy's  4th  edition,  portent  production  is  his  Staria  di  Mat^redi^ 

pnbliidied  in  6   vols,  in  1819,  with  a  bio-  re  di  Steilia  e  di  PugUoy  which  appeared  in 

l^aphioal  sketch  ci  Oervantes  by  Navarrete.  1887,  and  obtained  a  wide  popularity,  not  only 

Other  Spanish  biographers  are  Mavons  y  Oiscar  on  account  of  its  literary  merita,  but  also  in 

juid  Pellicer.  The  edition  of  1888-'89,  in  6  vols.,  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  the  author  to  clear 

lias  a  very  complete  commentary  by  Diego  Ole*  Manfred's   memory  from  the  imputations  of 

xnencin.    The  pocket  edition  of  Leipsic,  6  vols.,  previous  writers.    For  several  years  he  edited 

1806— *7,  also  deserves  notice.    His  conmlete  aperiodicalentided  i^iVo^etf^;  andin  Man* 

TTorkfl,  excepting  his  comedies,  appeared  at  cini's  BibUoUoa  di  ieteme  morale,  legidative^ 

Madrid  in  16  vols..  180d-'5,  and  also  another  td  eeanamiche^  he  published  an  able  paper  on 

edition  in  1811,  which,  however,  does  not  in*  the  philosophy  of  history.  He  is  also  the  author 

clade  his  Viage  al  Fanuuo.    Arrieta,  of  Paris,  (Aa  history  at  the  Lombard  league. 
pnblisihed  in  18aO-'82  a  selection  of  his  works,        OESAROTTI,  Milohiore,  an  Italian  poet, 

in  10  vols.    Bandry's  edition,  published  at  Paris  bom  in  Padua,  Ifoy  15, 1780,  died  Nov.  1808. 

ixx  184C>-'41,  gives  his  oomplete  works*    Bos-  Ha  offioiated  as  professor  in  the  university  of 
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Padao,  and  gained  a  high  literary  repntationbj  ThisisinagreatmeaameowiiigtoiialMbgtt 

his  translation  of  *i  Ossian ''  into  Italian  blank  outlet  in  the  centre  of  the  Bonthem  wioe  d» 

verse  (last  edition,  Milan,  1826).    He  also  pro-  triots^dtotheoano^iltfifidi'whtohooiineelBh 

dnced  a  free  version  of  the  Iliad  (1795),    a  with  Bordeaux,  and  the  canals  elaiiStan^iDdif 

translation  of  Plutarch  (1768),  a  great  num-  JSeaueamandtheKhdne,  which  oonnKt  it  with 

berofacademicalessays,  poems,  letters,  indnded  Lyons.    The  great  northern  rulway  onuueli 

in  his  Opere  9eelte  (Milan,  1820),  nnd  a  remark-  Oette  with  Bordeaux  and  Touloose,  tad  ^ 

Me-phiiolof^celwoTl^SaggiosullaJUotoJiadeUe  Lyons-Mediterranean  railway  with  }L(mtpA> 

lingue,    A  complete  edition  of  his  works  ap-  lier,  Ntmes,  and  Taranoon.     There  are  Btemt* 

pearod  in  Pisa  in  1809,  in  42  vols.  8vo.  era  to  Algiers^  Marseilles,  Cannes^  and  Niofi. 

OESEKA,  a  city  in  the  Papal  States,  in  the  The  town  owes  its  rise  to  the  mote,  which 

legation  of  Forli,  on  the  ^muian  way,  and  the  was  commenced  in  1666,  and  whidi  fihdtn 

right  bank  of  the  river  Savio;    pop.  about  the  harbor  on  the  S.     At  its  end  on  thi 

1^000.    It  has  a  cathedral,  a  large  town  hall,  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  Fort 

a  fountain,  and  a  colossal  statue  of  P^  Pius  Bt.  Louis,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  li^ 

yiL,  who  was  born  in  this  town.    There  is  house.    A  breakwater  hasbeoiooDstraciediB 

also  the  Oapuchin  church,  containing  a  fine  front  of  the  harbor,  to  prevent  the  aocomolstioii 

painting  by  Guercino,  a  libranr  found^  by  the  of  mud,  and  the  other  ade  of  the  harbor  is  fonatd 

duke  Malatesta  in  1462,  rich  in  MSS.,  and  by  a  pier,  on  the  extremity  of  whidi  rises  Fat 

at  a  short  distance  the  Benedictine  monastery,  St.  Pierre,  completing,  with  a  citadel  oa  tti 

long  the  residence  of  Pius  Y  n.  opposite  olif^  the  defences  of  the  port  A  aev 

OESPEDES,  Pablo  db,  a  Spanish  artist  and  dock  has  recently  been  added  to  the  Surixv, 
author,  bom  in  Oordova  in  1688,  died  there  in  which  can  hold  400  vesseh.  Gette  ownslfiS 
1608.  He  carefully  studied  the  works  of  ^diel  vessels  and  12  steamers.  The  number  of  veMb 
Angdo  and  the  great  Italian  colorists,  and  during  engaged  in  the  fordgn  teade,  which  entand  sad 
the  pontificate  of  Gresory  XIII.  acquired  dis-  left  Gette  in  1858,  waa  1,544^  tonnage  168,465; 
tinction  as  a  painter.  About  the  year  1677  he  and  the  coasting  trade  engaged  2,825  tssvH 
returned  to  Oordova,  where  he  passed  the  re-  tonnage  216,208.  There  is  an  exteoavs  nia- 
mainder  of  his  life.  He  held  a  prebend  in  the  ufacture  of  so-called  Madeira  wines,  pro- 
cathedral,  but  spent  his  vacations  at  Seville,  duced  bv  the  mixture  of  Frendi  and  Spsw 
where  he  established  a  museum  of  ancient  art.  wine  and  brandy.  The  total  annual exportiof 
Oespedes  was  one  of  the  best  colorists  in  Spain,  wine  comprise  about  40,000  cask%  and  of  bao* 
and  a  successful  imitator  of  Gorreggio.  He  dy,  6,000.  The  salt-works  in  the  neigfaboriiood 
was  an  accomplished  scholar  in  ancient  and  are  the  most  important  in  the  ooontiy,  oJ 
modern  languages,  and  left  a  poem  on  painting  yield  annually  above  600,000  cwl  of  pore  silt 
and  some  essays  on  art.  He  had  a  considerable  The  fisheries  of  sardinea  fwhidh  are  salted  ken), 
reputation  also  as  a  sculptor  and  architect  of  cod,  and  oysters,  employ  about  400  yae^ 

GE^ION,  an  Englisn  law  term  importing  There  are  also  g^aisa-works,  4  extensiTs  ^ 

the  avoidance  of  a  benefice  or  preferment  by  building  yards^  and  an  estaUiahment  for  the  pio* 

the  acceptance  of  a  second  which  may  not  be  duction  of  sulphates  of  soda,  magneoa,aiidpct' 

held  with  the  first.    The  incumbent,  however,  ash  by  evaporation  from  aea-water.  OasbiCor^ 

may  be  relieved  by  dispensation  from  the  oper-  soap,  sirups,  grape  sugar,  and  perflunes  are  mads 

ation  of  the  rule. — In  politics,  cession  is  tiie  there.    Tne  town  pOBseases  a  tribunal  of  ooo* 

yielding  up  of  territory  to  another  power,  merce,  various  courts  of  Justioe,  an  imperisi  fa;- 

The  knights  of  Malta  ceded  their  island  to  the  drographic  school,  a  communal  college,  a  pobfie 

French  when  Bonaparte  requested  them  to  do  library,  a  theatre,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  fir  m 

so.    French  colonies  have  been  ceded  to  the  bathing.  It  was  laid  out  in  1666  after  Oolbet^ 

English  at  various  times.  designs,  at  a  great  cost,  and  the  works  of  tbsbff* 

GESTUS  (6r.  jtcoror,  stitched),  a  band  or  tie  bor  were  executed  by  M.  Riquet^  the  eDg^ocsr  d 

of  any  kind,  particularly  applied  to  the  em-  ih^eanalduMidu    Inl710asmaUBri&flbl«tt 

broidered  zone  or  girdle  of  Venus,  famed  for  from  the  fleet  of  GommodoreNoiris^derigiuof^^ 

its  power  of  awakening  love.    By  this,  accord-  ecffect  a  Junction  with  the  insurgents  of  tbeCe' 

ing  to  Homer,  Venus  captivated  Mars,  and  Juno  vennea,  took  poesession  of  Gette,  but  wss  drirai 

borrowed  it  in  order  to  win  the  afifectionsof  back  after  a  few  days.    Thednkeof  Aagool^ 

Jupiter.    The  bridal  girdle,  which  was  worn  embarked  here  for  Barcelona,  April  16, 1815. 

by  the  bride,  and  unloosed  by  the  husband  after  GETTI,  Giovanni,  ao  Italian  who  cootri^tN 

the  marriage  ceremony,  was  termed  a  cestus.  much  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  BosBOsa  IHtf* 

GETTE,  a  fortified  French  seaport  town,  and  ature  in  Italy,  by  translating  Karamsio^  w^ 

capital  of  a  commune  of  the  aame  name,  in  the  gium  of  Gatharine  H.  (Bologna,  1814),  asd  oi^ 

department  of  H^ault  built  on  the  slope  ai^  writings  of  the  aame  anther,  into  Italian.  ^ 

at  the  foot  of  a  hill  (anc.  Mom  SetivM\  on  a  waa  a  native  of  Lugano^  where  he  beoaoe  ^ 

tongue  of  land  between  the  lake  of  Thau  and  onel  in  the  army,  imd  spent  the  latter  psita 

the  Mediterranean,  which  are  united  by  a  canal  his  life  in  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1817* 

that  traverses  the  town  and  terminates  in  the  GETTIGNE,  or  Zrtduk,  also  ZntnajBa 

harbor;  pojj.  19,124.  Next  to  Marseilles,  Gette  Xebtisis,  the  capital  of  Montenegro,  n  ^"^ 

is  the  moat  important  port  in  southern  France,  pean  Turkey,  in  the  district  or  naaia  of  aaaa* 
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fika,  aboat  6  honn'  Jomin^  from  fhe  AoBtrian  Sobiole^  is  made  here,  and  was  renowned  even 

seaport  Gattaro,  is  a  momitain  village,  with  under  the  Bomans,  and  praised  by  Pliny.  Goals 

aboQt  80  well-bnilt  honaes.     It  is,  however,  are  found  in  the  neighborhood,  and  truffles 

th«  (mly  fortified  looality  in  the  coontry,  has  a  aboond.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  mar* 

oonvent  whieh  resemblea  a  castle,  a  school  sinoe  quisate  of  Oeva,  and  was  severai  times  besieged 

1641,  aod  on  a  plidn  bcdow  the  village  is  a  new  and  oonanered  bv  the  French  and  Spaniards, 

goreroment  house,  where  the  public  afOum  of  It  was  taken  by  the  Piedmontese  in  1796,  and 

Montenegro  are  conducted,  and  where  the  prince  successfolly  resisted  an  attack  of  the  French 

or  vladika  resides.   Gunpowder  is  manufactured  in  1799.    Its  principal  fortifications  were  de- 

here,  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  with  Dalmatia.  atroyed  in  1600,  and  have  not  been  rebuilt. 

OETITS,  the  whale,  a  large  constellation  of  GEYA,  Tommaso,  an  Italian  mathematician 
the  S.  hemisphere  containing  97  stars,  and  said  and  poet,  bom  Dec.  20, 1646,  in  Milan,  died  Feb. 
to  represent  the  monster  which  was  going  to  8, 1786.    He  was  admitted  into  the  order  of 
devour  Andromeda.    Its  brightest  star,  named  Jesuits  in  1668,  and  spent  his  life  as  an  instruct- 
Menkar,  cornea  on  the  meridian  at  8  o^dock  or  in  various  colleses.    His  more  important 
in  the  oeginninff  of  Januarv.  mathematical  works  had  reference  to  angles,  for 
OEUTA.  or  Skbta,  the  Botany  Bay  of  Spain,  the  trisection  of  which  he  invented  a  mechanical 
a  town  and  fortxess,  forming  purt  of  the  prov-  instrument.    He  wrote  several  biogr^hies  in 
inoe  of  Oadiz,  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  Fez,  Italian,  and  many  poems  in  Latin  and  Italisii,  2 
in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  at  the£.  entrance  of  which,  entitled  jrAi2aM7pAian<>oa-antis^«a  and 
of  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  where  a  small  penin-  JPuerJents^  are  still  admired, 
aula  juts  out  in  a  N.  N.  £.  direction  exactly  GEVALLGS,   Pbdbo,   a   Spanish  diploma- 
opposite  Gibraltar,  being  joined  to  the  mainland  tist,  bom  in  1764  at  Santander,  died  about  1^8 
of  Africa  b V  a  narrow  but  well  fortified  isthmus,  at  Bayonne.    In  the  difiSculties  between  Gharles 
on  which  the  town  is  built.    The  N.  £.  of  the  lY.  and  Ferdinand  he  Joined  the  latter,  and  ac- 
town  Lb  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  Monte  oompanied  him  to  Bayonne,  where  he  was  eye- 
del  Hacho  (the  Bnc  Abi^la\  which  is  a  spur  of  witness  of  the  various  intrigues  which  ended  in 
the  range  of  mountains  called  Jebel  Zatout  (anc.  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  tiie  French.    Joseph 
Septem  I^utrea),    On  the  highest  part  of  the  invited  him  to  Madrid;  he  accepted  the  invita- 
monntun  stands  the  citadel  of  Geuta.  The  ^ar-  tion,  but  soon  declared  against  the  French,  and 
rison  consists  of  6,000  men,  and  the  population,  went  to  London  to  forward  the  interests  of  the 
which  has  singularly  diminished  durhigthe  last  Junta.    In  1808  he  published  a  celebrated,  pa- 
50  years,  was  not  above  2,122  in  1662.  The  town  per  on  Spanish  afinirs,  especially  on  the  pro- 
is  well  built,  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  who  is  suf-  ceediogs  in  Bayonne,  which  contributed  power- 
fragan  of  the  archbishop  of  SevilleL  and  is  the  fully  to  excite  the  public  mind   against  Napo- 
seat  of  a  royal  court  of  Justice,  and  the  chief  Icon's  a^essive  policy.  He  took  an  active  part 
of  the  Spanish  presidios  or  convict  establish-  in  the  civil  service  of  the  liberal  cause  during 
ments   on   the  African   coast.     The  others,  the  war  of  independence,  and,  on  the  restoration 
oomprising  in  all  an  area  of  82  sq.  m.,  and  a  of  Ferdinand,  officiated  for  awhile  as  his  secre- 
oonvict  population  of  about  11,000,  are  under  tary  of  state ;  but  losing  this  office  by  opposing 
the  charge  of  the  governor  of  Geuta.    The  Ferdinand's  marriage  to  a  Portuguese  pnncess, 
town  is  clean  and  paved  in  a  mosaic  pat-  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Naples,  and  af- 
tem,  luis  a  cathedral,  several  convents,  and  a  terward  to  Vienna,  and  in  1820  was  entirely  dl»- 
hoose  of  mercy  founded  in  1498,  but  little  trade,  carded  by  the  government  and  obliged  to  retire 
the  unsafe  harbor  militating  against  commercial  into  private  life. 

aotivity. — Geuta  was  a  town  of  Mauritania  G£V£NN£S,  a  mount^n  range  of  France,  be- 

T^ng^tana,  under  the  Bomans.  In  1416  John  I.,  ginning  at  the  canal  of  Langu^oc,  running  N*. 

king  of  Portugal,  wrested  it  from  the  Moors,  E.  to  near  the  central  canaL  and  Bq>arating  the 

-who  in  their  invasions  of  Spain  first  set  out  basins  of  the  Garonne  and  tne  Loire  from  those 

from  Geuta.    In  1580  it  passed  with  Portugal  of  the  Sa6ne  and  the  Kh^ne.    It  extends  over 

to  Philip  II.  of  Spain  by  conquest,  and  was  for-  nearly  400  ro..  and  is  divided  into  the  S.  and  N. 

xnally  ceded  by  Portugal  to  ^ain  by  the  treaty  G6vennes.    The  former,  which  contain  extinct 

of  Liisbon  of  1668.    Afterward  it  was  unsuc-  volcanoes,  assume  successively  the  names  of 

cessfhlly  besieged  b^  troops  from  Morocco.    At  Black,  Espinouze.  Garrignes.  and  Lozdre  monn- 

tbe  banning  of  thia  centnry  it  was  hdd  for  a  tains,  and  form  tiie  group  of  G6vaudan,  several 

short  time  by  the  En^ish.  branches  of  which  diverge  in  various  directions ; 

C£ VA  (anc  Geba\  a  Piedmontese  town,  at  the  most  important,  running  N.,  connects  with 

the  confluence  of  the  Gevetta  with  the  Tanaro,  the  cluster  of  mountalDS  of  volcanic  origin 

in  the  province  and  10  m.  K  of  Mondovi ;  pop.  known  as  the  mountains  of  Auvergne.    The 

about  4,600.    It  has  a  church  and  8  convents,  highest  points  of  the  Ge  venues  are  Mount  Mezin, 

and  the  chief  feature  of  the  town  is  a  rock  on  5,918  feet,  and  Mount  Loz^e,  4,870  feet    The 

-w'hich  are  the  remains  of  a  citadel  formerly  N.  are  of  less  importance,  and  are  scarcely  more 

nsed  aa  a  state  prison.    The  inhabitants  are  than  hills,  under  the  names  of  Yivarais,  Lyon- 

eznplojed    chiefly   in    cultivating    the   vine,  nais,  Forez,  and  Gharolais  mountains.    They 

in    mannfiicturing  silk,   and  in  iron   works,  connect  with  the  Yosges,  through  the  Idlls  of 

The    celebrated   Piedmontese   oheeee^    called  G6ted'0r,  the  plateau  of  Langres,  and  the  Pan- 
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oUlos  monniains.    Several  rivers  rise  ia  this  chorage;  bat  at  purtioakr  seMOos  (eqwdill^ 

oham,  the  most  important  of  which  flow  N.  Jan^  and  OctobwX  oanunxmioatioQ  viUi  tt» 

W.  or  W.  to  the  Ailantio  ooean^  snoh  as  the  shore  is  difficult  and  hasavdoiu.   Other  hv- 

Loire,  the  Allier,  the  Lot,  &c.     The  H^nuilt  bors  are  Batticaloa,  Matorai  and  Caltanontke 

and  the  Gard,  which  run  in  an  opposite  direo*  8.  and  £^  and  Negombo,  Ohiiaro,  Galpastf  b, 

tion  and  empty  into  the  Bh6ne,  are  bat  short  Manaar,  and  Point  Pedro  on  the  ¥.  com 

streams. — C^vennes  was  also  formerly  the  name  There  are   nnmerona  small  idets  akiif  tbi 

of  a  French  province,  which  formed  the  N.  £.  coasts,  and  2  considenble  peninnLu,  itSm' 

part  of  Languedoo,  and  was  divided  into  G^  van-  patam   on   the   N.,  and   Gi^pentyn  oo  tke 

dan,  Yelaj,  Yivarais,  and  Oevennes  proper,  the  W . — ^The  mountain  ranges  €i  GejloQ  rise  n 

respective  chief  towns  of  which  were  Hendeu  the  centre  of  the  8.  or  broader  Mil  of  tfao 

Le  ray.  Yiviers,  andAlais.    It  is  now  included  island.     The  general  direction  of  the  ehitf 

in  the  aepartments  of  ELaute-Loire^  Lozdre,  Ar-  range  is  from  N.  to  8. ;  but  minor  rugMipv 

d^che,  Aveyron,  and  Gard.  off  in  variooa  directiona.    The  avsags  ikrt- 

OExLON,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  be*  tion  la  about  8,000  feet;  but  seven!  jmbv 

tween  50  and  60  m.  from  the  8.  extremity  of  summits  rise  to  a  much  greater  height  Pcdro- 

the  province  of  Ooromande],  the  southernmost  tallagalla,  an  abruptly  xuing  peak,  is  the  bi^ 

provmce  of  Hindostan.    It  is  separated  from  est  on  the  island,  bmng  Sfi^  feet  high;  Kim* 

the  mainland  by  the  golf  of  Manaar.    Its  lim-  gal  Potta  is  7,810 ;  Totapella^  7,720 ;  sad  Ate^ 

its  extend  between  hit  6""  54'  and  9^  50'  N.,  peak,  over    6,500   feet   high.     The  grata 

and  long.  79«»  50'  and  82""  10'  E.    It  is  oval,  part  of  the  fertile  and  highly  ooltivated  luUadB 

nearly  pear-shaped,  extending  in  length  K  and  country  ranges  between  2,000  and  4,000  fed 

8.;  is  270  m.  long;  greatest  breadth,  146  m.;  high.    The  plain  d  Newera  Mia,  theauitt- 

average  breadth  about  100  m. ;  area,  24,664  sq.  m.  rium  of  the  island,  ia  at  an  elevatioa  of  (^210 

Pop.  1,628,000.   It  has  on  the  N.  the  golf  of  Ma-  feet    Oandy,  the  capital  of  the  centnl  pro?- 

naar  and  Palk's  strait ;  on  the  8.  and  8.  W.,  the  ince,  and  former  capital  of  the  long  iodepo* 

Indian  ocean ;  and  on  the  E.  the  bay  of  BengaL  dent  kingdom,  is  1,678  feet  above  the  sea  M 

On  the  N. W.  its  shores  are  low  and  sandy,  and  a  Adam^s  peak,  before  mentioned,  thoagh  not  the 

succession  of  bold  rocks,  stretching  across  the  highest,  is  the  most  prominent  and  remi^iUB 

golf  of  Manaar,  together  with  the  holy  ishmd  of  aummit  on  the  isknd.    It  is  much  reMrtedto 

£amisseram,  nearly  connect  it  with  the  mainland,  by  Mohammedan  and  Buddhist  pilgrimfl,  beuiK 

From  its  position  and  geological  character,  Oey*  one  of  their  holy  pkeea.    They  have  a  tnditks, 

Ion  indeed  appears  to  have  been  once  part  of  firmly  believed,  among  others,  that  Adio^cn 

the  mainland.    The  straits  which  now  divide  leaving  Paradise,  rested  with  one  foot  on  thknm- 

the  two  are  navigable  only  for  small  vessels,  mit,  and  with  the  other  upon  tiie  isUod  of  Ba- 

The  one  nearest  Uie  Malabar  coast  has  been  misteram,  using  the  bowlders  which  obetraeitbe 

widened  and  deepened  by  the  British  govern-  Manaar  passage  as  stepping  stones  cd  bis  v? 

ment,  and  is  now  passed  by  vessels  of  800  tons,  from  the  island  to  the  mainland.  At  a  pobtsea 

thus  much  facilitating  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  summit  of  the  peak,  very  difficult  of  ama 

materially  shortening  the  voyages  oetween  the  and  attained  by  a  series  of  atone  steps,  tJKn 

Malabar  and  Ooromandd  coasts.    IbeW.  and  is  a  rock,  on  which  is  l^e  rude  imprint  oft 

8.  coasts  are  low,  much  indented,  and  lined  vast  human  foot,  51  feet  by  S^  ia  bretdtk. 

with  cocoanut  and  other  palms.     Numeroua  Tliis  impress  is  carenilly  guarded  by  itteoditf 

small  harbors  are  found  along  this  shore.    The  priests,  and  ncoteoted  tnm  the  weatber.  ^ 

K  coast,  from  Point  de  Qalle  to  TrincomiJee,  menella  is  the  Oingaleae  name  of  tbis  jfeit 

is  an  arid  but  bold  and  precipitous  shore.    On  It  is  in  lat  7^  N.,  and  long.  80"*  40^  £^  uA^ 

these  sides  the  line  of  coast  is  of  varying  m.  £.8.  E.  of  Colombo. — The  island  has  nuBtf- 

depth,  from   80  to  80  m.,  surrounding  the  ous  small  rivers  andbroc^  but  no  eonnMils 

mountain  ranges  which  form  the  centre  of  the  streams.    Few  are  navigable  for  more  tbiii 

island.     The  northern  ahore,  from  Oalpentyn  few  miles  from  their  moutha.    The  cbief  istk 

to  Batticaloa,  is  a  vast  arid  and  sandy  plain,  Mahavilly  Gunga,  which  is  SOO  m.  k»g.  I^ 

teeming  with  swamps  and  Jungle.    It  is  on  this  next,  the  Ejilam  Gunga,  haa  its  sonroe  it  Iba 

coast  uat  the  pearl  oyster  banks  are  found ;  foot  of  Adam's  peak,  and  falls  into  the  ses  otf 

and  on  occasions  when  tiie  fisheries  are  opened,  Colombo.    There  are  no  liJces  of  imnortsooe  is 

vast  but  temporary  towns  are  suddenly  form-  tiie  interior,  but  several  extensive  Isgooos  a 

ed,  and  aa  suddenly  abandoned,  in  parts  of  the  E.  coast.    Some  of  these  are  coniM^  ^ 

this  great   coast  plain,  by  fishers  for   and  canals  and  natural  atreama,  and  are  wed  ff 

speculatora  in  pearla      The  island  possesses  purposes  of  commerce.  Artindal  lakes,  tbsnfio 

2  excellent  harbors,  Trinccnnalee  on  the  K  of  native  undertakings  of  farmv  dsjs,  c^ 

E.,   and  Pomt  de  Galle  on  the  &   coast,  found.     One  is  still  in  ^ood  cooditioo,  i|w 

Colombo,  the  capital,  has  but  an  open  road-  serves  to  irrigate  a  latae  district  1^^^^^ 

stead;  but  on  account  of  its  superior  faciU-  dy  and  Trincomalee.    It  is  SM)  m.  in  dieanee^ 

ties,   it   monopolizes   the    shipping   business  ence,  and  its  waters  arcimprisoaed  ia  tbe  t» 

of    the   island.     There   are  sevem   smaller  ley  which  containa  them  oy  a  vast  fmbsv' 

harbors,  suitable  for  coasting  vessels.     The  ment  60  feet  wide  at  top.    Another^oov  a 

roads  of  Colombo  afford  aa£b  but  stonny  on-  ruins,  appears  to  have  been  kept  ia  boosds^r 
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•  wall  of  naioiiry  13  nu  long  and  160  feet  are  all  the  Tarieties  oommon  to  the  tropics. 
thick.    These  edlections  of  water  were  formed  The  hirundo  mouUnta  is  stated  to  baild  its  nests 
bj  damming  the  natnnkl  outlets  of  the  moan*  on  the  ooast;  hut  the  nests  do  not  form  an  ar* 
taia  streams  at  the  months  of  extensive  yalleys.  tide  (tf  commeroe.    There  are  several  varieties 
Tbej  were  of  great  service  to  the  coontry  when  of  serpents,  one  of  which  grows  to  the  length 
more  densely  populated  and  thorongUy  cnl-  of  between  20  and  80  feet.    Crocodiles  are 
tirated  than  now. — ^A  belt  of  gray  and  bUudc  fonnd  in  the  rivers,  scorpions  and  hnse  spiders 
sandstone  and  coral  formationa  nearly  enoom*  in  the  honsee,  and  a  flying  lizard  in  the  woods, 
passes  the  island.     The  rooks  of  the  interior  Fidi  are  of  nnmerona  varieties,  and  in  great 
are   mostly  primitive,  consisting  of  granite,  abnndanoe,  some  of  excellent  qnality  for  eating, 
gneiss,  large  veins  of  quartz^  &o.     Limestone  ^-Thevegetable  products  are  both  nnmeroosand 
oocors  only  in  JaShiwatam  and  the  north-  valuable.    There  are  416  varieties  known  of 
em  districts.    The  sur&ce  soil  is  mostly  sandy,  valuable  woods,  of  which  88  are  used  for  house, 
The  cinnamon  soil  near  Colombo  is  perfectly  f  omiture,  and  ship  building.    Among  these  is 
whitflL  and  consists  of  pure  quartz,    (^es  of  the  satinwood  and  ebony.     The  upas  tree  has 
iron,  lead,  tin,  and  manganese  are  found  in  the  been  found  in  the  interior.    The  ooooanut  palm 
interior.    Plumbago  is  found  of  excellent  qnal-  is  idtogether  the  most  useful  tree  to  the  natives, 
itjr,  and  is  a  considerable  artide  of  export.  It  grows  readily  without  cultivation,  is  not  lim- 
Quicksilver  mines  exist,  and  were  formerly  ited  to  one  soil,  and  every  part  or  it  is  made 
worked  by  the  Dutch.     Various   gems  are  use  of  by  the  Cingalese  owner.      The  fruit, 
ibund,  and  salt  beds  are  worked  to  i3 vantage,  when  green,  supplies  food  and  drink;  when 
The  most  valuable  gems  are  the  ruby,  sap«  diy,  oil ;  the  sap  is  made  into  toddy  and  ar- 
phire,  amethyst,  cat's-eye,  and  carbunde.  Cin-  rack;  the  fibrous  husk  makes  ropes,  nets^  and 
namon  stones  and  garnets  exist  in  great  plenty,  matting ;  the  nutsheUs  form  household  utensils : 
The  plumbago  mines,  of  which  there  are  14,  are  the  plaited  leaves  serve  the  same  purpose,  and 
worked  by  natives.    The  mineral  is  obtained  at  also  fbmish  thatdi  for  the  cottage;  the  dried 
depths  of  from  8  to  80  feet,  and  in  rich  seams,  flower-stalks  serve  as  torches,  and  the  large 
la  1861  the  exports  of  plumbago  amounted  to  leaves  as  garden  fences.    The  trees  bear  from 
31,186  owt.,  valued  at  $28,000.     Iron  ore  is  00  to  100  nuts  per  annum,  ttid  grow  so  near 
worked  up  by  the  Cin^ese  in  a  rude  way,  the  water's  edge  that  the  waves  wash  their 
bat  with  considerable  success,  the  iron  being  roots.    There  are  several  other  varieties  of 
equal  in  temper  to  the  best  Swedish.    Salt  is  a  palms,  one  of  which  furnishes,  in  its  wide- 
monopoly  of  the  govemment-^The  climate  of  spreading;  leaves,  ^e  umbrella,  which  is  a  no- 
Ceylon  differs  little  from  that  of  the  neighbor-  table  article  of  Cingalese  use.    The  fruit  of  the 
lug  part  of  India.     The  iaLand  is,  however,  betd  palm  is  exported  to  the  amount  of  $60,000 
maoh  healthier  than  any  portion  of  southern  per  annum.    Beside  native  fhiits,  which  are 
India.    The  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  monsoons  marie  not  numerous,  various  European  and  Indian 
the  changes  of  the  seasons.  The  changes,  which  fruits  have  been  introduced  latterly  under  the 
occur  on  the  sesrcoasts  in  May  or  June  and  Goto*  auspices  of  English  planters,  who  have  formed  an 
ber  or  November,  bring  with  them  heavy  thunder  agricultural  society.    Cinnamon,  which  grows 
storms.    The  highest  temperature  at  Colombo  wUd  in  the  forests,  is  cultivated  to  a  huve  extent, 
b  about  87^;  on  the  coffee  estates  it  is  stated  arrives  at  a  high  stete  of  perfection,  and  has  long 
at  between  56''  and  W ;  and  in  the  high  valley  been  a  chief  artide  of  export    Its  cultivation 
of  Newera  EUia,  during  January  and  February,  was  formerly  a  government  monopoly,  bnt  was 
the  mercury  falls  as  low  as  81^.    The  prevail-  thrown  open  to  the  public  in  1888;  cultivators 
izig  diseases  of  the  country  are  cholera,  dysen-  paid,  however,  for  many  years,  8«:  oer  lb.  export 
tery,  and  fevers.     Elephantiasis  is  a  disease  duty;  this  is  now  abolished.    When  srowing 
peculiar  te  the  natives.    The  beri-beri  (hydropi  wild,  the  dnnamon  plant  attains  a  heifl^t  of  20 
Mthmaticui)  is  another  disease  nearly  pecuuar  to  80  feet;  cultivated,  it  is  not  allowed  to  srow 
to  the  ishmd. — ^The  zodogy  of  Ceylon  is  much  so  thriftily,  the  young  shooto  mving  the  finest 
the  same  as  that  of  the  adjoining  mainlud.  bark.    Coffee  flourishes  as  readily  as  cinnamon, 
The  elephant,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  and  ite  cultivation  has  in  many  places  taken  the 
animal  list,  is  of  a  less  tractable  or  usefdl  spe-  place  of  the  latter.  Rioe,cotton,  tobacco,  peeper, 
oies  than  those  of  India  and  Africa.     They  2^  are  also  cultivated.    Bread-fruit  flourishes 
exist  in  great  numbers  in  the  interior,  and  com-  to  a  remarkable  degree.    The  sugar-cane  doea 
mit  numerous  ravages  upon  the  native  fields,  not  snooeed.     There  are  2  rice  harvests  Bmu- 
They  are  frequentij  trapped  in  vast  kraals^  into  ally,  Jan.  to  March  and  Aug.  to  Oct.— Gey- 
which  they  are  driven  by  a  great  assemblage  of  Ion  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  un- 
natives.    Of  late  years,  Eni^sh  huntsmen  have  der  the  name  of  Taprobane.    Pliny  relates  that 
killed  great  nnmbefs  of  them  for  sport  and  for  Onesicritus,  a  captain  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
their  tusks.    Oxen  of  small  rize  and  bufiUoes  first  drcumnavigated  it,  and  thus  discovered  it 
are  used  as  drau^t  animals.    There  are  4  to  be  an  island,    fiefore  this  it  was  supposed  to 
spe<»es  of  deer,  and  a  spedes  of  the  In^an  stretdi  indefinitdy  south.    The  Cingalese  have 
mnsk,  a  great  vari^  of  monkevs,  as  well  aa  a  legend  that  the  island  was  once  much  larger 
the  hare,  squirrel,  porcupine,  wUd  boar,  bear,  than  at  present;  and  this  seems  to  recdve  con- 
and  one  spedes  of  ant-eater.    Of  birds  there  firmation  in  the  Utot  recorded  by  a  Boman 
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navigator  who  visited  the  Islaiid  some  time  well  rewarded.  They  have  oontrnyoted  nod 
before  the  Christian  era^  that  the  constel-  largely  toward  the  estahtishmeDt  of  the  present 
lation  of  the  Great  Bear  was  not  visible  prosperous  edneational  system,  by  wbidi,  ao> 
from  that  part  of  it  he  visited.  This  would  cording  to  last  returns,  1  in  98  of  the  entire 
tend  to  show  that  the  land  stretched  at  that  native  population  was  reottving  a  libenl  edo- 
ttme  much  further  south  than  at  present.  Se-  cation  under  the  anspioes  of  Amerieu  or 
rendib  was  a  former  name  of  the  island.  Zeylan^  European  teachers.  The  govemnuDt  mikei 
of  which  Oeylon  is  a  corruption,  is  said  to  be  money  grants  to  aid  the  various  minoniiy 
from  2in^2^  Hindostanee  for  lions.  TheCinga-  schoolsi  beside  which  there  are  aboot  M 
lese  annals  profess  to  contain  a  historical  record  other  schools  supported  by  the  gorenuDeot 
of  events  for  24  centuries  back.  These,  and  The  most  important  government  institatioDi 
existing  ruins,  show  that  it  was  thickly  settled  are  the  Oolombo  academy,  consisting  of  an  vp- 
by  a  people  of  energy  and  considerable  dviliza-  per  and  lower  school,  and  a  normJ  tnfaus| 
tion,  even  at  that  remote  period.  Hyara,  an  In-  school  in  the  same  dty. — ^The  goverament  con- 
dian  conqueror  in  648  B.  0.,  is  supposed  to  have  sists  of  a  governor  (in  1856,  Sir  H.  G.  Ward, 
introduced  caste.  It  was  visited  by  traders  at  who  was  appointed  in  1865)  and  6  oooncil- 
an  early  period,  by  Marco  Polo  in  the  18th,  and  lors.  The  mand  is  divided  into  5  proTineo, 
by  Sir  John  Mandeville  in  the  14Ui  century,  and  these  into  districts.  The  ecdeaastieal  gor- 
Don  Lorenzo  Almeida,  a  Portuguese,  visited  it  emment  connsts  of  a  bishop,  archdeaoon^a&d 
in  1506,  and  was  hired,  by  an  annual  payment  numerous  chaplains.  The  chief  towns  ire  Go- 
of cinnamon,  to  defend  its  shores  against  Ara-  lombo,  Trincomalee,  Candy,  Point  deGsDe^Jaif- 
bian  pirates.  He  found  it  divided  into  7  sepa-  na,  and  Kamegalle.  In  ISSSthe  reveniwof  tka 
rate  Idngdomsi  Through  Almeida  the  Portu-  idand  was  £411,806,  and  the  expeaditoe 
ffuese  obtained  footing  upon  the  island,  and  £412,871.  The  pearl  fidiery  was  long  a  aoareetf 
held  it  against  all  comers,  and  against  many  annual  income  alike  to  inhabitants  and  gorem* 
struggleaof  the  natives,  who  grew  tired  of  their  ment.  Alter  lying  untouched  from  18S7to 
control,  for  168  years.  Capt.  Knox,  an  Eng-  1865,  the  banks,  which  are  ritnated  off  the 
lishman,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Oandians  in  northern  parts  of  the  coast,  seem  sgun  Ekdy 
the  17th  century,  and  in  1661  published  an  in-  to  yidd  profitable  returns.  Rice  is  the  staple 
teresting  account  of  his  20  years*  captivity.  In  g^n.  Of  coffee,  the  cultivation  of  which  dat« 
1668  the  Dutch  expelled  the  Portuguese.  In  only  from  1884,  the  yield  in  1864  wsi  600,009 
1796  the  British  expelled  the  Dutch.  The  cwt  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  ihun  6  to  9 
island  at  first  belonged  to  the  East  India  com-  cwt.  Oinnamon  is  exported  to  the  amomt  d 
pany,  but  in  1802  reverted  to  the  Britidi  about  6,100  bales  per  annum.  The  yield  Taries 
crown.  In  1816  the  Oandians,  whose  territory  greatly  with  the  mode  of  cultivation,  nofiqr 
occupied  the  entire  interior  of  the  island,  and  between  60  and  500  lbs.  per  acre.  A  bale  is 
who  were  independent  of  foreign  rule,  incau-  100  lbs.  Hie  planting  of  cocoanoti,  for  tl« 
tiously  called  upon  the  British  to  depose  their  sake  of  their  oil,  has  of  late  been  saccci^ 
tyrannous  prince.  This  proved  a  convenient  prosecuted  by  Europeans.  In  1862, 4,00010001 
opportunity  for  the  annexation  of  this  valuable  were  engaged  in  weavii^  table  dotiis,  hndke- 
territory.  In  1817  an  extensive  rebellion  was  chieft,  and  napkins.  'Die  salt  manv&etoni 
successfully  put  down.  In  1848  and  1848  there  from  salt  marshes  yields  the  government  a  rer- 
were  minor  attempts  at  rebellion. — ^The  popn-  enue  of  £81,222.  Exports  of  oocoaant  oil, 
lation  (exclusive  of  Europeans)  connsts  of  4  407,960  ^Jls.;  of  coir  rope,  40,000  cwt  Of  ex- 
classes:  the  native  Oin^ese;  Moors,  who  ports,  4  are  to  Great  Britain;  of  importi,} 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island;  Yeddahs-a  from  Cfreat  Britain,  tiie  remainder  from  Indit 
savage,  perhaps  aboriginal  race,  inhabiting  the  British  goods  imported  are  cotton  roano&ctnt^ 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  devoid  of  civilization ;  glassware,  hardware,  metals,  tooli^  beer,  win 
and  the  Malabar  and  other  Hindoos,  who  immi-  Use.  The  foreign  trade,  whi<m  in  1866  enga^ 
grate  from  the  neighboring  continent  Of  tdl  only  2,500  vcsmIs,  engaged  in  1867  over  <,000 
these,  the  Oandian  Oeylonese  ara  the  finest,  inward  and  outward  m>und  vessels.  Tbeooi^ 
The  reli^n  of  Buddha  is  the  dominant  native  ing  trade  is  carried  on  by  about  66  brigs  (bdltifl 
creed.  There  are  4  great  political  castes,  and  24  Oeylon),  tonnage  about  8,200,  and  by  abed  5M 
minor  ones.  The  Oingalese  are  singularly  mild  dkmiei  (a  craft  peculiar  to  the  isIsndX  toontSB 
and  inoffensive  in  their  manners,  and  make  about  26,000.  The  banking  buaness  ii  eoo- 
very  poor  warriors.  Their  genius  seems  to  be  ducted  by  branches  of  the  oriental  bank  of  Lb- 
for  agriculture  and  for  peace.  Ohristianity  was  don,  and  Hie  mercantile  bank  of  Bcmbaj,  tbe 
introduced  in  the  6th  century,  but  died  out  former  establishment  possearing  the  priTiI<ig» 
leaviog  no  trace.  St  Frauds  Xavier  preached  of  issuing  notes  of  lOt.  and  upward.  AM 
agmn  in  the  16th  century.    Since  then  the  40,000  Malabar  coolies,  who  annually  amign^D 


different  possessors  of  the  island  have  la-  hu^  numbers  from  tiie  coast  of  Indk  to  Oejioa* 
bored  with  more  or  less  well  directed  zeal  are  employed  on  coffee  estates.  Thesopaii^^ 
to  spread   what   each  thought  to  be  Ohris-    ence  or  the  plantations,  however,  is  antirdxistM 


tianity.  The  English  established  misrions  in  hands  of  Europeans.  The  foreign  trade  of Gerlcf^ 
1804 ;  the  Americans  in  1816.  They  have  la-  carried  on  mainly  by  European  firms,  the  n^ 
bored  hand  in  hand,  and  thdr  labors  have  been    houses  confining  their  transactions  to  Bntm 
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IndiB,  and  the  nnflU  oatiTe  dealera,  oaUed  ohH* 
tera,  to  their  oonneotions  with  Madras  and 
Bombay  merchants.  The  valae  of  exports  in 
1857  was  £2,250,000,  and  of  imports  nearly 
£2,000,000.  Adding  ^ecie,  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  whole  trade  of  Oeylon  in  1867  was  £6,^ 
696,124.  The  large  imports  from  Anstralia 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  specie,  the  Austra- 
lian  gold  coinage  haying  by  a  recent  enactment 
been  made  current  in  Oeylon.  The  imports 
from  Brilash  India  consisted  of  grain  to  the 
extent  of  £500,000,  and  that  of  specie  largely 
exceeded  that  amount.  A  larger  proportion  of 
native  coffee  having  been  shipned  direct  to 
France  in  1857,  the  balance  of  traae  was  against 
that  country.  In  1868^  however,  the  experi- 
ment of  direct  coffee  exports  to  France  has  not 
been  repeated  to  the  same  extent  To  Holland 
and  Australia  tiie  exports  were  extensive.  The 
following  table  g^ves  the  exports  of  the  coffee 
crop  of  1857-^8: 

EzroRS  vsoM  OmoK  vbox  Oor.  1, 1857,  to  Juhs  94, 18B& 


liondon 

I.{T«rpooL 

Tnnee 

j^lmoath 

BotUrdam 

eibraltar 

Trieste 

AostnlK  

MedltemiiMa 

Konlmalii 

Oaentto 

Kauritlna 

Hamlrarg 

YoiiooB  eonntriM.. 


Totel. 


Plantation 

NatlT* 

CoOiMf  ewt. 

OoBttfCwi. 

860,M4 

60,551 

8,089 

8,891 

8,611 

44,808 

oS*®^ 

10,078 

MJ49 

8b886 

6,888 

8,898 

5,648 

1,307 

6,in 

J!^ 

8,001 

1,780 

81 

88 

•  •  •  ■ 

1,850 

»  •  •  • 

8,889 

•  •  *  • 

1489 

•  •  •  • 

188 

1    886,684 

186,888 

ToUdewt. 

880,816 

11,880 

47,874 

16,915 

88,075 

7,575 

6,990 

9,657 

8,781 

64 

1,860 

8,889 

1,189 

188 


468,916 


The  total  produce  of  the  season  1857-8  is  es- 
timated at   860,000   cwt   plantation    coffee; 
165,000 cwt  native  coffee;  total,  526,000  cwt; 
showing  an  increase  npon  the  preceding  year  of 
14^000  cwt  in  the  native  coffee,  and  a  decrease 
of  4,000  cwt  in  the  plantation  coffee. — Booka 
on  Oeylon  have  been  published  by  Knox,  in 
1657.  new  edition,  1807;  by  Perce^  in  1808; 
by  Oordiner,  in  1807;  by  Davy,  in  1821;  by 
Forbes,  in  1840;   by  Selkirk,  in  1844;    by 
Knighton,  in  1845;  byPridham,  in  1849;  by 
8irr,  in  1850;  and  bv  Sir  John  Barrow,  in  1857 
C' Ceylon,  Past  and  Present").    Among  the 
vftriona  newspapers  published  in  Oeylon^  the 
*^  Ceylon  Observer"  holds  a  prominent  position. 
CHABEBT.  J.  Xavixb,  called  the  fire  king,  a 
Frenchman  wno  excited  attention  in  London  in 
1829,  and  subsequently  in  New  York,  where  he 
otOl  rendes,  by  swallowing  10  to  20  grains  of 
phosphorua,  a  teaspoonf ol  of  prussic  add,  and 
also  exposing  himself  to  the  neat  of  an  oven, 
with  tne  thermometer  standing  at  880'';  hia 
poise  was  then  beating  168  in  a  minute.    Ao- 
oor^Ung  to  his  statement,  the  antidote  which  he 
used  was  extremely  nmple^  but  he  would  not 
sell  his  secret,  notwithstanding  the  tempting 
offers  made  to  him  by  London  physicians  who 
witnessed  his  experiments. 

CHABEBT,  JosBFH  Bbbhabd,  marquis  of^  a 


French  navigator  and  astronomer,  bom  in  Tou- 
lon, Feb.  28, 1724,  died  in  Paris,  Deo.  1, 1805. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  topographer,  and  planned 
and  executed  maps  of  the  shores  of  K.  America 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  of  Qjeece. 
He  entered  the  naval  service  in  1741  ;*  in  1758 
he  became  a  member  of  the  French  academy ;  in 
1781  he  was  made  commander  of  a  squadron; 
he  lost  his  sight  through  over  study  in  1800; 
and  in  1804  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
board  of  longitude.  He  was  an  accurate  observer, 
and  a  patien^  industrious,  and  persevering  hydro- 
ffrapher.  He  was  chiefly  employed  in  Amer- 
ica and  the  Mediterranean.  One  of  his  princi- 
pal works  comprises  hia  observations  on  the 
American  coast,  and  is  entitled  Voyage  sur  le$ 
e6te»  de  VAmhique  Septentrionale,  Paris,  1753. 
A  pension  of  $600  was  conferred  by  Napoleon 
on  his  widow  in  1806. 

OHABLAIS,  one  of  the  8  provinces  of  the 
administrative  division  of  Annecy  in  Savoy, 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  bounded  N.  by  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  S.  by  the  province  ci  Faucigny,  W. 
by  the  canton  of  Geneva,  and  £.  by  the  Valais; 
area  856  sq.  m. ;  pop.  57,562.  The  country  is 
mountainous,  possesses  fertile  valleys,  with  rich 
pastures  and  fine  forests.  Com,  wine,  and 
fruit,  espedallv  chestnuts  and  walnuts,  abound. 
The  pnncipal  articles  of  trade  are  grain, 
catUe,  cheese,  and  timber.  Building  stone  is 
extennvely.  exported  to  Geneva.  The  great 
Simplon  road  traverses  the  northern  part  of  the 
province.  The  Bomans  reared  horses  in  this 
province,  whence  its  name  OabalUea  pracincia, 
OdbaUieuM  ager^  or  ChdblaHum.  In  tne  middle 
ages  it  formed  part  of  Burgundy.  In  the  10th 
century  it  was  given  by  the  German  emperor 
Connd  to  Humtot,  first  count  of  Savoy,  whose 
desoenduits  assumed,  in  the  14th  century,  the 
title  of  oounta  of  Chablais.  Afterward  united 
to  France,  and  forming  part  of  the  Leman  de- 

Sartment  under  the  empire,  it  ^^  restored  to 
avov  in  1814,  and  became  one  of  the  neutral 
pro  vmees  of  Sardinia.  The  chief  town  is  Thonon, 
where  Uie  flovemor  resides. 

CHABLIS  (ana  Cdbliaeum)^  a  canton  and 
small  town  in  the  French  department  of  Yonne, 
in  Champagne ;  pop.  of  the  canton,  which  is 
divided  into  14  communes,  8,879,  and  of  the 
town  2,700.  There  are  in  the  canton  2  manu- 
factories of  silk,  2  of  earthenware,  a  tannery, 
and  8  mills.  The  principal  article  of  trade  ia 
•wfaie.  The  best  qualities  are  those  of  Y almnr, 
Gloa,  Yandesir,  ^uguereau,  and  Mont  da 
Milieu.    (See  Bubovndt  Winxs.) 

CHABOT,  FsAirQOia,  a  French  terrorist,  horn 
in  1759,  died  April  5, 1794.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  oook,  became  a  Capuchin  firiar,  waa  ap< 
pointed  grand  vicar  of  the  bbhop  of  Blois^  and 
ui  1791  was  sent  to  the  legislative  assembly. 
He  became  conspiouooa  bv  the  violence  of  his 
democratic  seal,  and  dedared  in  one  of  hia 
n>eeohe8  that  '^  the  citisen  Jesua  Christ  was  the 
first  Bont'CuloUeJ^  Chabot  was  the  first  to 
apply  to  we^l-dresaed  young  men  the  name  of 
tnuicadini;  in  hia  person  and  dreas  he  afieoted 
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the  most  eztraTagant  neffleot,  and  h»  proposed  ti<m  against  Thraoe  at  tha  oatbreak  of  Ihe  «► 
to  expel  from  France  all  persona  except  those  called  social  war.    At  the  siege  of  duos  hk 
whose  hands  were  nnwashed.    At  length,  how-  yessel  was  the.  first  to  enter  the  hsrbor,  Vot  be- 
ever,  he  lent  himself  to  the  machinations  which  oomhig  isolated  and  disahled  was  soon  ibtt- 
were  set  on  foot  hy  the  enemies  of  the  revoln-  doned ;  he  alone  refiiaed  to  save  his  life,  and  Ml 
lion.    An  Austrian  banker  of  the  name  of  Frey,  fighting.    He  was  the  last  <^  the  great  Athemm 
one  of  theur  most  active  agents,  gained  him  generals.    Demosthenes  sud  of  him  tint  1m 
over  hy  ^ving  him  his  sister  in  marriage  with  oonqaered  17  cities,  took  70  veanla,  made  8,000 
a   dowry  of  |40,000.     Chahot,  whose  head  prisoners,  and  enriched  the  treaimy  ol  Akbca 
was  turned  by  this  sadden  fortune,  soon  became  with  110  talents.     One  of  his  apotbegnu^  tat 
implicated  in  various  suspicions  operations,  and  which  he  was  celebrated,  was  that  an  umd 
was  finally  guillotined.  stags  led  by  a  lion  is  superior  to  an  anarch  uw 
OHABOT,  Fhujpps  db,  a  French  general,  led  by  a  stag.    His  life  was  written  by  AKepca 
bom  toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  died  OHAOHAPOYAS,  a  district  of  Peni  io  ii» 
June  1,  1548.    Descended  from   an   ancient  province  of  Truxillo,  department  of  libotad, 
feunily  of  Poitou,  he  was   brought  up  with  on  the  frontier  of  Ecuador,  intersected  brtla 
Francis  I.    Having  bravely  defended  MmeiUes  central  branches  of  the  Andes,  and  bj  the  rivfr 
in  1524,  he  was  made  prisoner  at  Pavia  in  1526*  CSiachapoyas,  which  fiows  N.  W.  throodi  tb» 
Appointed  admiral  immediately  after  his  release,  district  and  fialls  into  the  Marafion.   The  loigth 
he  was  sent  to  Italy  in  1529  to  negotiate  the  rati-  and  breadth  of  the  district  are  nsp^y^j  lU 
fication  of  the  treaty  of  Oambrai  byOharlesY.  m. ;  pop.  about  12,000.    The  monntttooun- 
Made  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Savoy  ^ons  are  extremely  cold  and  the  valleTi  eion* 
in  1585,  he  efiTected  the  conquest  of  part  of  that  sively  hot     Wheat,  maize,  various  kinds  d 
countrv  and  of  Piedmont,  but  was  censured  for  firuits  and  herbs,  sugar,  cocoa,  indigo,  are  pro- 
not  following  up  his  victory.    On  his  return  to  duced,  and  cotton  and  tobacco  in  pecoliar  aln&* 
France  chargesoffraudsuponthenationid  trees-  dance.    Oattle,  horses,  and  aheep  arerearei 
nry  were  brought  agiinst  him  by  the  constable  Weaving  of  cotton  is  aJao  a  favorite  oocopatkn. 
of  MontmorencL     Found  guilty  and  imprison-  Few  vestiges  remain  of  the  formtf  miaenl 
ed,  he  was  soon  afterward  pardoned  by  the  wealth  of  the  country.    There  are  bntfev 
king  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  duchess  mines,  and  only  one  gold  mine. — Ooaciufotis. 
d*£tampes,  and  reinstated  in  his  position  after  or  Sak  Juan  ds  la.  nosrsBA,  theca|MtaIf  ui 
the  dis^ace  of  MontmorencL  He  is  said  to  have  place  of  mudi  trade^  especially  in  tobaoe^ 
been  the  first  to  suggest  the  project  of  colonizing  which  is  raised  in  great  quantities  in  the  s#- 
Ganada.    A  collection  of  his  letters  written  in  borhood.    It  is  situated  near  the  W.  dedi^7 
1525  is  in  the  imperial  library  of  Paris.     A  of  the  £.  Andes,  185  m.  N.  K  of  ThudBo,  ind 
monument,  dedicated  to  him  by  his  son  L6ottor  70  m.  £.  N.  £.  from  Oaxamaroa.   Pop.  nri* 
(the  same  who  during  his  governorship  of  Bur-  ously  estimated  at  5,000  and  8,000. 

Sndy  refused  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  Oharles  OHAOO,  £l  Grak,  an  extensive  reeon  d 

[.  to  enact  in  that  part  of  the  country  t^e  Soutii  America,  lying  in  the  centre  of  tbe  kB' 

horrors  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  night),  is  now  tinent,  between  lat  18^  and  28"*  8.  and  ko^  58!' 

in  the  Louvre.  and  68*"  W.,  being  the  most  northern  of  the  pUia 

OHABRIAS,  an  Athenian  genenJ,  killed  in  which  occupy  the  snrfiioe  of  theprovisccs  of  li 

the  harbor  of  Ohios  858  or  857  B.  0.    In  892  Plata,  extendhig  on  the  £.  of  the  momtiii 

he  succeeded  Iphicrates  in  the  command  of  the  region  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Paragaay,  tf> 

Athenian  forces  before  Oorinth,  was  afterwiurd  from  the  N.  boundary  of  the  repuboc  to  tba 

sent  to  chastise  the  .^Bginetes  for  depredations  confluence  of  the  Balado  with  the  Paniii,op' 

on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  assisted  Evagoras  cupying  the  whole  tract  between  these  Sritvs> 

in  Oyprus^  and  Acoris  in  i^pt,  against  the  This  immense  tract  of  country  oovera  Dcaiif  I 

Persians.    In  878  he  commanded  the  army  of  the  whole  Argentine  ooi^ederatioD,  or  v 

which  the  Athenians  sent  to  the  aid  of  Thebes  area  of  about  120,000  sq.  m.    The  mot  Id- 

against  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Agesilaus^  portent  tributaries  of  the  Paraguay  wliidi  ti>' 

on  which  occasion  he  saved  nis  troops  fiom  im-  verse  the  country  are  the  Filcomayo  sad  Btf* 

pending  defeat  by  a  military  manoeuvre  re-  m^o.    The  attempts  at  navigating  the  foroff 

nowned  in  antiquity,  commanding   them  to  river  have  failed,  owing  to  the  ''QP^^^^^ 

await  the  attack  of  the  enemy  with  pointed  course  and  the  shallowness  of  its  watera.  ^ 

spear  and  shield,  resting  on  one  knee.    In  876  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Bermdo  kaa  bae 

he  won  an  important  victory  over  the  Lacedse*  proved  to  be  practicable,  at  leaat  uii"^|f* 

monian  fleet  off  Naxos.    The  Athenians  having  of  the  year.    The  climate  ia  extremdjwd  a 

abandoned  the  alliance  of  Thebes,  he  defended  the  £.  mountainons  reg^ona,  but  exoearivtf/  »■ 

Oorinth  against  £paminonda&     A  few  years  inthebwTalleysw  There  are  several lakeamw 

later  he  went  on  his  own  account  to  £gn>^  country,  and  the  soil  is  in  many  parte  of  eItI«^ 

where  hecomnumdedthenaval  forces  of  Tachos,  dinaiy  fertility.    Palm  treea  of  ^^"^"'^'^^ 

then  in  rebellion  against  the  Persians,  whose  orange,  melon,  fig^  cotton,  ooooik  and  vtf^ 

cause,  however,  after  the  desertion  of  the  other  treea  abocmd.     Of  animals  era  fe^ 

Spartans,  he  gave  up  as  hopeless.    Alter  hia  horseajOxen,  8heep|Vifla]la%IIama&de«r,P«n» 

return  to  Athena^  he  tooik  part  in  the  expedi-  ottera,  monlraya,  uui  apee»    Of  biraa  tb««  » * 
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gr«ftt  varietj ;  and  also  bees  yielding  wax  in  terns  fof  u  inch ;  the  female  is  a  triflejmall* 

abandaoce.    The  country  is  destined  to  become  er«  The  Taiiations  from  these  colors  are  slight, 

of  great  importance  in  South  America  as  soon  though  the  tips  of  the  feathers  get  considerably 

as  commanications  are  thoroughly  established,  wom^  giving  a  brighter  appearance  to   the 

Little  \b  known  at  present  concerning  the  nam-  plumage  of  the  head,  back,  and  breast.    The 

ber  of  the  inhabitants.    They  are  mostly  roving  chaffinch  is  a  permanent  resident  in  Great 

Indiana,  induding  the  Tobayas,  Gnaranee^  Fay-  Britain,  though  in  corresponding  latitudes  on 

aguaaes,  and  other  tribesi  the  continent  it  migrates  southward.   Its  notes 

GHADDA,  Chad,  Tohadpa^  Tsad,  or  Bs-  are  monotonous,  generally  tmTih^  twink^  re- 

Noowx,  a  river  of  Guinea, Joinmg  the  Quorra  peated  8  or  4  times;  hence  its  provincial  name 

in  lot  7°  47' N.,  long.  7^  8' £.    It  is  lai^ger  than  of  twink ;  it  is  almost  oonstanUy  heard  in  the 

the  Qaorra  at  the  junction,  and  was  supposed  lanes  and  gardens  from  May  1  to  the  middle  of 

by  the  Landers  to  form  the  principsl  outlet  for  June.    In  summer  they  live  chiefly  on  insects, 

the  waters  of  Lake  Tchad.    Vessels  can  ascend  with  which  they  feed  their  young;  in  winter 

the  Quorra  and  Chaddafrom  the  gulf  of  Guinea  they  become  gregarious  and  frequent  the  fields* 

txf  the  town  of  Jacobah  on  the  latter  river,  lum-yards^  and  roads,  in  search  of  seeds  and 

(See  Bknoowb.)  grain,  to  aid  the  digestion  of  which  they  swal- 

CHi£BONEA,  a  town  of   Boeotia  on  the  W  smootii  particles  of  gravel.    Their  ffight  is 

banks  of  the  Cephissus,  near  the  frontier  of  rapid,  with  frequent  undalations;  on  the  ground 

Phocis,  renowned  for  the  great  battle  in  which  they  move  with  short  leapa    The  nest  is  verv 

Philip  of  Macedon  defeated  the  Athenians,  the  neatly«  constructed  of  moss,   lichens,   wool, 

Corinthians,  and  Thebans  (388  B.  C).    This  feathers,  and  hair,  and  is  generally  of  such  a 

victory  was  won  chiefly  by  the  yalar  of  Alex-  gray  color  as  to  be  seen  with  difficulty  in 

ander,  then  a  yoath  of  18.  who  commanded  the  deft  of  the  Bchen-covered  trees.     The 

the  left  wing  of  his  fathers  army,  and  broke  eggs  are  4  or  6  in  number,  about  i  of  an  inch 

the   sacred   band   of    the   Thebans   by  the  long^  of  a  pnrpliah  white  or  pale  reddish  gray 

weight  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.    It  made  odor,  with  a  few  spots  ana  lines  of  reddi^ 

Philip  master  of  Greece.    Another  battle  was  brown.    The  chaffinch  is  one  of  the  most  fa* 

fought  here  (86  B.  C.))  snd  won  by  Sylia,  over  miliar  birds,  and,  with  the  sparrows  and  bunt- 

the  army  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  under  ings,  in  the  winter  will  come  in  flocks  around 

Archelaus.     8ome   remnants  of  the  ancient  the  doors  of  the  farm-housea.    They  prepare 

town  are  still  visible  at  the  village  of  Capuma,  to  breed  in  April,  and  hi^h  their  first  brood 

such  as  a  theatre  on  the  mound  of  the  uaugh-  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  a  second  by  the  end 

tered  Thebans,  an  aqueduct,  and  abroken  marble  of  July.  The  chaffinch  is  much  esteemed  in  Ger« 

lion.  many  aa  a  song  bird,  and  from  its  beauty  it  is 

CHAFF,  the  dry  calyx  of  the  grasses  and  the  occasionally  seen  as  a  parlor  ornament  elsewhere. 

grains.    The  name  is  idso  sometimes  applied  to  CHAGBES,  a  seaport  town  of  New  Gra- 

the  straw  cut  into  shert  lengths  for  mixinff  nada,  at  the  month  of  Chagres  river,  on  the 

with  meal,  d^,  to  make  what  is  called  chopped  N.  coast  of  tt^e  isthmus  of  Panama.     It  is 

feed.    This  is  the  ohaff  used  by  the  ancienta  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  left  part  be- 

for  roixingwith  day  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  ing  called  the  American  town,  inhabited  chiefly 

CHAFFINCH  (fringiUa  eaMm,  linn.),  one  by  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  the  right 

of  the  most  common  and  most  beautiful  of  the  part  the  dd  Spanish  or  Indian   town,  with 

paaserine  £unily,  and  a  native  of  £urope.    The  negroes,  balf-breeda    Mexicans,  Spanish,  and 

color  of  the  bill  varies  according  to  the  season,  a  few  EngUsh.    The  former  is  composed  of 

from  a  blue  to  a  pale  reddish  brown;  the  wood  houses,  the  latter  mainly  of  huts  thatched 

eyes  are  hazd;  the  forehead  black ;  upper  part  with  palmetto,  and  contains  an  old  church* 

of  the  head  and  hind  neck  grayish  blue ;  back  The  harbor  is  difficult  of  entrance  and  very 

reddish  brown;  fore  nedc  and  breast  purplish  shdlow.    The  Panama  railroad,  across  the  isth- 

red  or  dull  pink;  romp  yeUowish  green;  the  mus,  commences  at  Aspinwall,  about  8  m.  N.  £. 

larger  wing  coverts  black,  the  seoondaiy  tipped  of  Chagres. 

with  white,  the  smaller  black  and  grayish  with  CHAGRES  RIVER,  of  New  Granada,  rises 

white  spots ;  the  quill  feathers  white  at  the  about  80  m.  K.  K  of  Panama,  flows  at  first  W., 

base  and  along  the  inner  margin ;  the  tail  then  K.,  and  after  traversing  a  fertile  country 

brownish  black,  the  exterior  feather  obliquely  enters  the  Caribbean  sea,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 

marked  with  white,  induding  the  middle  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama.    Navigation  is  rendered 

outer  web  and  the  terminal  third  of  the  inner,  difficult  by  the  great  rapidity  of  the  river  and 

the  next  slightly  margined  with  white  inter*  its  nunierous  rapids. 

nally,  and  tipped  with  the  same  on  the  inner  CHAILLOT,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris, 

web ;  the  miadle  feathers  brownish  gray,  black-  sitoated  beyond  the  Champs  Slys^es,  between 

ish  along  the  shafts.  Female  with  the  upper  part  the  avenue  of  Nenilly  and  the  river  Seine.    It 

of  the  head  and  the  back  light  grayish  brown ;  was  of  old  renowned  as  the  seat  of  a  convent ; 

tbe  rump  yellowish  green ;  the  breast  pale  yd-  it  is  now  important  as  a  manufacturing  place. 

lowiflh  gray.    Young  like  the  femde,  with  the  CHAIN}  a  measure  ctf  length,  formed  of  links 

tail  i>aler.    Length  of  the  mdeB^  inches;  ex-  of  iron  wue;  a  surveyor's  chain  having  100 

tent  of  wings  Hi-  indies;   bill  i  an  inch;  links^  each  7»92  inohea  in  length*    Engineers, 
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not  fishing  to  obtain  areas  in  aorea,  pralbr  to  stora  of  IfiSO  and  18S1  nfaied  Ibr  Ikk  «rif 

use  obaina  of  60  or  100  feet  in  length,  with  links  popularity.    He  afterward  dtttingiuhed  liim. 

of  6  or  12  inches.  aelf  in  criminal  trials,  where  he  was  eouidcnd 

CHAIN  SHOT,  two  balls  connected  by  a  as  almost  ^nthoat  a  rivaL     Eleeked  to  tla 

chain,  chiefly  used  in  naral  battles  to  cut  down  chamber  of  deputies  by  his  native  eitf  in  1831, 

masts  and  rimng.  he  took  his  seat  among  the  modente  HMmbcn 

OHAIN  BNAkK   (eoronsUa  getulOy  Unn. ;  of  the  opposition,  and  gave  peoufiar  tttatin 

genua  cphHwhiSy  Bd.  and  Gd.),  an  American  to  the  questions  of  copyright  snd  in^^nloal 

species  first  described  by  Catesby  under  this  liberty.    One  of  the  interes&ng  trials  in  viiie^ 

name;  it  is  also  called  thunder  snake,  and  he  was  engaged  in  1888  waa  in  refinnee  to 

king  snake.     It  has   been,  arranged   under  Victor  Hugcrs  drama,  Z«  f^s^ofliuM^  win  bt 

different  genera,  but  the  above  ia  the  name  gir»  waa  employed  by  the  government  to  aistab  tbe 

en  to  it  by  Dr.  Holbrook.    The  head  is  amalli  anppresaion  of  the  druna,  and  in  whidi  he  bd 

short,  and  rounded  at  the  snout;  the  nostrils  the  author  himself  and  Odilcm  Bairot  aa  adier 

are  large,  and  open  Literally;  the  eyes  small,  series.    A  member  of  the  constitDeotaaMniblf 

and  the  iris  dusl^ ;  the  neck  is  very  little  con-  in  1848,  be  evinced  great  seal  in  his  oppostn 

tracted,  and  is  covered  above  witb  small  amooth  to  the  doctrines  of  the  socialists,  with  a  \ma^ 

scales;  the  body  is  elongated,  stout,  with  large,  to  the  Bonapartists.    His  symrathies  wen  re- 

amootn,  d-sided  scales  above,  and  large  pli^  warded  in  1857  by  the  place  of  attoroej-;c» 

below;  the  tail  is  quite  abort,  thick,  imd  soon  ral  to  the  imperial  court  of  Justioe,  in  wIm^ 

tapers  to  a  horny  point.    The  ccdorasof  this  eapad^  he  appeared  as  prosecutor  agaimt  die 

very  handsome  snake  are  singulariy  arranged;  Italiana  implicated  in  the  attempt  of  Febu  14^ 

the  ffround-work  of  the  whole  upper  surface  is  1858,  upon  Napoleon  IIL 
a  rich  shining  black,  all  the  plates  about  the       CHALOEDON,  or  Oalohidov,  a  (ova  rf 

head  being  marked  with  one  or  more  white  Asia  Mnor.  on  the  Bosporus,  opposite  Oouti3> 

mots ;  the  chin  and  throat  are  white,  most  of  tinople,  and  near  the  modem  town  of  Scstvi 

the  plates  being  margined  with  blade ;    on  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  firom  Mqgara,  671 

the   body  are  about   22  transverse   narrow  B.C^  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  then  Vjtl;! 

white  bars,  embracing  2  or  parta  of  8  soalea^  Athenians,  and  after  a  period  of  indepcodesee, 

bifdrcating  on  the  sides,  one  branch  going  to  the  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Ktbjok 

ring  in  front,  the  other  to  the  ring  behind,  Ita  widls  were  destroyed  by  Yaleiia,  and  His 

causing  a  nearly  continuous  waving  white  line  now  but  a  poor  village.   In  ecdesisstieal  histoy 

on  the  sides  from  the  neck  to  the  rent;  alter-  it  is  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  the 4th  wmdr 

natiog  with  the  dorsal  bars  there  are  imgular  cal  council,  convoked  A.  D.461,  tXihew^d 

white  blotches  reaching  t6  the  abdomen,  ^niich  the  emperor  Mercian,  to  condemn  the  hereij  rf 

is  shiniug  violet  blade;   tbe  tail  has  4  or  5  Eutyches concerning  the  two  natures  of  CbH 

transverse  rings.     In  a  specimen  43  inches  and  to  counteract  the  bad  effiMSt  of  the  natf- 

long,  the  head  measured  a  little  over  an  inch,  thorijced  assembly  heU  at  Ephesaa  in  M^ 

the  body  86  indies,  and  the  tiul  5  indies;  thev  wUchthetitleof  XatfV0mfcim,orroblMrfjM. 

attain  a  length  of  more  than  4  feet    Though  haacommonly  been  applied.    Nice  was  at  M 

fond  of  moist  and  shady  places,  it  does  not  take  designated  as  the  place  of  meeting  hat  tbi 

to  the  water  or  to  trees;  it  feeds  on  moles,  mice,  disturbances  created  there  by  the  partinB  « 

small  birds,  and  reptiles,  and  even  other  smJces.  Diosoorus,  who  had  presided  over  the  ^)bfce^ 

It  is  found  from  New  York  to  Florida;  ita  synod,  induced  the  emperor  to  sdect some  if** 

western  limit  is  not  positively  known.    The  nearer  his  capitaL     Acoordingly^  680  bisboM 

abdominal  plates  are  about  216  in  number,  and  chiefly  from  tne  East,  assembled  in  the  ehctb 

the  bifid  sub-caudal  scales  from  40  to  50.  of  St.  Euphemia.  at  Ohalcedon,  Oct  8.  F(f 

CHAINS,  a  place,  or  ledge,  built  on  the  out-  Leo  I.,  afterward  called  the  Great^  pnaidadlr 

side  of  a  ship,  abreast  of  her  lower  riggioff,  his  legates.    The  creeds  of  Nice  ana  Coastta^ 

and  projecting  from  her  side.     The  shroudi  nople  were  adopted  aa  the  rule  of  fiaith ;  aM^ 

are  brought   down  to  the  outsidea^  and  tiie  tcr  a  prolonged  diBCussiontheZalrMMtiiw^ 

cludns  thus  act  as  permanent  outriggers,  giving  Hnufn^  as  well  aa  the  doctrines  of  Butycbw  uA 

the  lower  rigging  a  wider  spread  than  it  could  IMosoorus,  in  favor  of  which  that  <7^^ 

otherwiae  have,  and  affording  the  mast  a  firmer  pronounced,   was   condemned.    The  biw!' 

support    Chains  are  now  little  used  except  in  professed  their  belief  in  the  ezisteBea  of  tvoi^ 

large  men-of'^war.— Chain  Pultbs  are  platea  tnres  in  Christy  and  dedared  the  Yir^J^ 

or  rods  of  iron  fastened  to  the  ship's  side  under  truly  the  mother  of  Qod,  directing  their  dfo* 

the  chains,  and  led  up  the  outside  of  thechains.  agi^ist  both  Nestorian  and  )IoooiihjriM<K- 

The  lower  dead-eyes  of  the  lower  rigging  and  trines.    Dioscorus  was  dmsed  in  ^^^J^^ 

backstays  are  fastened  to  the  chain  plates,  and  ing  terms:  '^The  bishop  of  Borae^  thWF^ 

by  their  means  the  rigging  is  set  up.    Where  instrumentality  and  that  of  the  prsacnt  eoaBOL 

ships  have  no  proper  chams,  the  chain  plates  with  the  bkssed  i4>oetle  Bt  Peter,  ^^^ 

are  bolted  up  along  the  side.  foundation  of  the  chnrcb  and  of  the  (w^ 

OHAIX  D'EST  ANGE,  Viotob  Chaklbs,  a  faith,  has  deposed  Dioscorus  fromeveiyAp^ 

French  advocate,  bom  in  Rheiios,  April  11,  both  episcopal  and  sacerdotaL"*    ^"^^^VJ^ 

1800.    An  able  defence  of  the  political  conspir-  sions  were  hdd,  in  which  80  disdpliBafr  can* 
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▼ere  promulgated,  among  whicli  was  the  celo-  CHALOHXHUTTL  fhe  Indian  name  of  a 
brated  decree,  opposed  bj  the  Roman  legates,  green-colored  stone,  held  in  high  repnte  by  the 
which  made  the  see  of  Constantinople  equal  in  anoient  Mexicans,  and  by  the  fidian  tribes  now 
privileges  and  jurisdiction,  and  next  in  rank,  to  inhabiting  the  northern  and  western  portions  of 
that  of  Rome.  It  was  also  ordered  that  no  New  Mexico.  Th^  possess  the  art  of  fashion- 
bishop  should  take  money  for  ordination,  that  ing  it  into  ornaments,  as  beads  and  other  trin- 
no  ecdesiastio  should  undertake  the  adminis-  kets,  and  occasionally  nse  it  in  trade,  valuing  it 
tration  of  the  temporal  matters  of  the  church,  more  highly  than  gold.  It  woves,  according  to 
or  of  widows  and  orphans,  forsake  the  church  the  resMrches  of  Mr.  W.  r.  Blake,  who  nas 
for  any  other  office,  go  before  a  lay  tribunal,  published  an  article  upon  it  in  the  '^  American 
or  hold  more  than  one  benefice.  Bishops  were  Journal  of  Science^'  (March,  1868),  to  be  tur- 
forbidden  to  divide  their  provinces,  and  were  quois.    The  locality,  at  which  it  has  been  ob- 

gven  control  over  the  clergy  in  monasteries,  tained  from  remote  periods,  is  in  the  mountains 
eaoonesses  were  forbidden  to  be  appointed  called  Los  Cerrillos,  20  m.  B.  E.  from  Banta  Fe. 
under  the  age  of  40.    Differences  were  aqjusted  A  quarry  of  extraordinary  extent  has  been  ex« 
between  the  sees  of  Antioch  and  JerusaleuL  cavated  in  a  granular  liffht-colored  porphyry ; 
Nicomedia  and  Nice ;  and  Theodoret,  deposed  and  around  it  are  a  nuniber  of  smaller  excava- 
under  the  emperor  Flavian,  was  restored  to  his  tions.    Mr.  Blake  describes  the  great  pit  as  ap- 
bishopric    These  decrees  were  confirmed  by  pearing.  from  the  top  of  the  clifE^  '^  200  feet 
Leo,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  relating  to  m  depth,  and  800  or  more  in  width."    Pine 
the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  throughout  the  trees  more  than  100  years  old  are  growing 
Latin  church  the  council  has  always  been  held  upon  the  debris  in  the  bottom  and  about  the 
in  high  veneration.  side?.    These  excavations  were  evidenUy  made 
CHALOEDONT,  one  of  the  numerous  va-  before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
lieties  of  the  quartz  family,  which  are  die-  Spaniards,  though  the  Indians  still  continue  to 
tinguished  from  each  other,  not  by  difference  visit  the  locality  to  search  among  the  debris  for 
of  chemical  compontion,  but  by  their  peculiar  more  crystals.    The  earliest  historians,  as  Ber- 
external    form,  markings,   and   colors.     The  nal  Diaz,  who  accomnanied  Cortes,  and  others, 
peculiarities  of  chalcedony  consist  prindpaUy  make  mention  of  chalohihuitls  among  Uie  pres- 
in  its  mammillary,  botryoidal,  and  stahiotitic  ents  made  by  Montezuma,  intended  espedally 
shapes,  and  its  waxy  or  homy  lustre  and  tex-  for  the  Spanish  sovereign.    Mr.  Blake  proposes 
tare.    It  is  found  lining  cavities  in  trap,  and  that  the  name  be  retained  by  mineralo^ts  for 
also  in  other  rocks,  being  arranged  in  con-  this  New  Mexican  variety  of  turquois.    The 
centric  layers,  precisely  as  if  its  partides  had  Indian  pronunciation  of  it  is  dial-che-we-te. 
been  introduced  in  a  gaseous  or  fluid  form.  CHALCIDIUS,  a  Platonio  philosc^her,  who 
The   intermixture  of  opal  with   the   purely  flourished  probably  in  the  6th  century  A.  D. 
silicioua  layers  proves  that  water  was  present  He  is  described  upon  the  manuscripts  of  his  work 
dmiog  the  production  of  the  mineral  incmsta-  as  e ir  elfmmmut^  and  these  vague  words  are  the 
tion.    By  the  variety  of  its  colors  and  the  high  only  allusions  which  we  have  to  his  life.   There 
lustre  it  acquires  by  polishing,  chalcedony  ia  remains  from  him  a  Latin  translation  of  the  first 
much  esteemed  as  an  ornamental  stone,  though  part  of  the  "Timaus  ^'  of  Plato,  with  a  learned 
its  great  hardness  renders  it  very  difficult  to  commentary.    This   work  is  dedicated  to   a 
ngvork.    In  several  of  the  countries  of  Asia  it  is  certain  Csius,  who  has  been  by  some  regarded, 
oommon  to  find  articles  of  this  stone,  as  cups,  without  however  any  evidence  of  it,  as  the 
plates,  &C.,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  archbishop  Osius,  who  took  a  leadin|^  part 
as  delicate  as  the  finest  chmaware,  and  such  as  in  the  debates  of  the  council  of  Nice  m  825. 
ngvonld  never  be  attempted  by  any  of  the  more  Giraldi  and   Bruoker  have  maintuned   that 
civilized  nations.    Bpedmens  of  the  finest  tex-  Chalcidius  was  a  Christian,  Gocjet  and  Mos- 
tore  and  most  delicate  shades  are  selected  for  heim,  that  he  was  a  pagan.    The  last  and  best 
these,  especiaUy  such    as  are    more  or  less  edition  of  his  commentary  is  that  of  Fabridus, 
^Bvhite,  passing  into   transparent  and  brown,  attheendof  the  second  volume  of  the  works  of 
In    Enrope   the   stone  is  worked   with   the  St  Hippolytns  (Hamburg,  1718). 
agates  at  Cberstein,  and  for  the  same  pur-  CHAJLCIS,  or  Nsoropont,  the  largest  and 
poses   which  have  already  been  mentioned  most  important  citv  of  Eubcea,  the  andent  name 
nnder  Aoatb.  Some  of  the  finest  known  sped-  for  the  island  of  l^^po,  lying  immediatelv  off 
meTia  of  chalcedony  were  found  at  the  Tresavean  the  £.  shore  of  Bosotia,  now  Livadia,  from  which 
copper  mine  in  Cornwall    They  occurred  in  a  it  is  separated  only  by  the  narrow  straits  of  the 
single  vug  or  cavity  in  the  mine,  and  none  Enripus,  which  isevidentiytheorigin  of  the  mod- 
others  were  found  like  them.    Cue  of  them,  em  name  Egripo.    The  dty  and  fortress,  which 
described  as  resembling  the  anatomized  wing  of  was  one  of  tne  strongest  and  most  important  of 
a  laiK^  bat,  displ^ing  its  bones  and  arteries,  is  andent  Greece,  is  dtuated  at  the  v8ry  narrowest 
preserved  in  the  British  museum.   The  mineral  part  of  the  strait,  whidi  is  formed   by  the 
isfrequentiy  met  with  in  the  United  States,  and  crowding  forward   of  a  projecting    spur   of 
is  particxjarly  abundant  where  metallic  veins  the  mountain  of  Karababa,  on  tiie  mainland, 
are  worked,  but  no  spedmena  of  extraordinary  and  the  corresponding  protrusion  of  a  rocky 
beauty  are  found.  promontory  on  the  isluia  dde.  Immediately  on 
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this  promontory,  and  rather  on  its  Bonthem  the  Scriptores  as  the  owaen  of  the  npn 
verge,  stands  the  modern  town  and  port  of  which  was  the  abode  of  the  anoeston  of 
Castro,  its  walls  washed  by  the  troubled  waters  Abrahain,  then  as  a  conqoeriog  tribe  and  nitkn^ 
of  the  narrow  strdt,  through  which  the  irregalar  and  beside  as  a  caste  of  priests  or  astrologiiti 
flax  and  reflax  of  the  current  is  extremely  turbu-  The  Ur  Chasdim  (Ur  of  the  Cbaldees)  of  Abn- 
lent  and  rapid.    Over  against  Ohalois,  at  about  ham  was  considered  by  many  modem  critics  to 
8  m.  distance,  on  a  diagonal  line,  running  nearly  have  been  a  place  in  Mesopotamia,  and  ideDlktl 
N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  is  a  steep  crag^  promontory  with  the  castle  of  the  same  name,  mentioned  b? 
on  the  Bosotian  mainland,  considerably  to  the  Ammianus  as  situated  between  ITinlns  tod  tlie 
S.  of  the    strait     This  is  undoubtedly  the  Tigris.    This,  as  well  as  the  circtmutanoe  that 
"rocky  Anils'^  of  the  classic  writers,  on  which  Chaldeans   are   mentioned  by  Herodotus  u 
was  pitched  the  Hellenic  camp  of  Agamemnon  soldiers  in  the  Assyrian  army  of  Xerxei,  and  \ff 
and  the  confederate  kings,  when  the  fleet  was  Xenophon,  in  the  history  of  the  retreat  of  w 
wind-bound  '^in  the  refluent  places  of  Aulis,^'  10,000,  as  a  free  and  warlike  people  b  tin 
through  the  wrath  of  the  offended  Diana,  until  Carduchian  mountains,  made  it  appear  pnb- 
she  should  be  api>eased  by  the  streams  of  virein  able  to  the  same  critics  that  the  origioal  hxtb 
gore,  polluting  the  paternal  hands  of  the  leader  of  this  nation  was  among,  or  at  least  near,  the 
of  the  host    This  promontory  separates  by  its  mountains  of  Armenia,  whenoe  they  made  tbeir 
site  2  rocky  inlets ;  one  is  of  small  size^  and  in-  incursions,  it  was  supposed  at  different  periods, 
considerable  depth  of  water,  to  the  K. ;  but  the  into  the  neighboring  southern  oocntries,  soih 
other,  to  the  S.,  is  much  larger,  and  is  still  called  duing  Babylon,  and  afterward  Syria.  Gtm- 
Yathy,  the  modern  corruption  for  0qBvs  Xifxi/y,  nius  supposed  their  name  to  have  been  origiofilij 
the  deep  harbor,  in  which  lay  moored  the  Greek  Card^  changed  into  that  of  Cfhatd  and  CkaH 
fleet,  the  lesser  gulf  or  basin  being  inadequate  and  preserved  in  that  of  the  modem  Eoords, 
to  contain  above  50  gallevs,  according  to  the  inhabiting  the  region  of  the  ancient  CardoehL 
calculation  of  Strabo.    Cof.  Martin  Lei&e,  who  .  Their  Semitic  descent  seemed  to  be  proved  br 
paid  a  cursory  visit  to  these  interesting  locali-  the  language  called  after  them ;  ao  Josepbos 
ties,  found  that  die  strait  was  divided  into  2  represents  tiiem  as  descendants  of  Arpbm 
passages  of  unequtd  width,  by  a  small  square  son  of  Shem,  the  latter  part  of  that  compcoDd 
castle.    A  stone  bridge,  60  or  70  feet  in  length,  name  supporting  his  opinion.    But  the  bl^ 
connects  the  Boeotian  shore  with  this  castle,  of  this  ^ple,  particularly  its  earlier  part^i^is- 
A  wooden  bridge,  about  85  feet  long,  which  volved  m  great  obscurity,  and  it  atill  remains  te 
may  be  raised  at  both  ends,  for  the  purpose  be  seen  whether  the  aiscoveries  of  late  jeci 
of  admitting  the  passage  of  vessels,  communi-  made  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  isd 
cates  from,  the   small  castle  to  the  gate  of  Snsa,  which  throw  a  new  light  upon  this  o^ 
Castro,  which  is  in  a  tower  projecdng  from  ject,  and  the  results  of  which  are  now  F]ffi^ 
the  walls.    It  appears  that  the  round  tower  is  atically  arranged  in  Georse  Rawlinsoo's  erMt 
a  Venetian  work,  the  rest  of  the  fortificataons  work  on  Her^otus  (London,  1858),  will  di» 
Turkish.    Col.  Leake  could  flnd  no  vestiges  of  pate  all  the  difllculties.    Mmrod,  the  mi^ 
ancient  Chalcis,  except  a  few   fragments   of  hunter,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Get- 
white  marble  in  the  walls  of  mosques   and  eeis  as  the  founder  of  the  empire  of  Babjltaa, 
houses,  and  the  bust  of  a  statue  in  the  wall  of  which  is  afterward  styled  the  land  ^  ^^ 
a  house  in  the  fortress.    The  lion  of  St  Mark  dees,  is  a  Hamite,  and  seems  to  have  extended 
remuns  over  the  gates  of  Castro,  many  of  the  his  conquest  northward,  at  least  acoof^tois 
better  houses  of  which  are  of  Venetian  construe-  almost  generally  adopted  explanation  of  the  pA>' 
tion,  and  there  is  a  church  with  a  high  pointed  sage  which  speaks  of  him.    The  Greeks  i^ 
roof,  a  square  tower,  and   Gothic  windows,  Belus  as  the  founder  of  the  same  em^re.  Ko^ 
which  was  probably  built  by  the  same  people,  is  siud  in  the  Bible  about  the  nation  to  vhsft 
as  they  were  in  almost  constant  possession  of  the  belonged  Amraphel,  the  king  of  Shinar,  thft  A 
place  for  8  centuries  preceding  its  capture  by  Babylonia,  who  fought  a  battle  in  PalestiDe  b 
Mohammed  II.  in  1470.  the  days  of  Abraham ;  and  a  chasm  <^*^l' 
CHALDEAwas  properly  the  name  of  the  centuries  separates  the  first  mention  of  the  Cul- 
S.  W.  part  of  ancient  Babylonia,  bordering  on  deans  in  connection  with  the  T7r  of  the  anct^ 
the  N.  £.  confines  of  Arabia-    So  it  Is  mention-  of  the  patriarch,  from  their  next  wyP?^^ 
ed  by  Ptolemy  the  geographer.     Strabo  also  in  scriptural  history,  in  the  time  of  "^J*** 
speaks  of  a  Chaldean  tribe  living  in  that  recion.  cept  their  being  mentioned  in  the  book  ofvob  if 
This  district  comprised  the  most  fertile  plains  capturing  the  camels  of  the  patriarch  flfi-i}; 
of  Babylonia,  made  wonderfnlly  productive  by  while  Babylonia,  which  appears  *"*■*,-*'""* 
the  numberless  canals  constructed  by  the  rulers  lime  in  relation  to  the  history  of  flie  Bebre^ 


of  that  empirj  for  defence,  commerce,  and  irri-    is  known,  f^om  the  testimony^  of  the  ^^'^ 
^tion.    But  commonly  the  name  is  applied  to    writers,  to  have  existed  during  this  wo<* 


— term,    probably  for  all    vanced  industry _  —  — 

these  meanings,  is  Chasdim,  or  land  of  the    histwy  and  book  of  Joshua.    A  o**™^ 
Chasdim  (Chaldeans).  The  latter  first  appear  in    sequence  of  these  dates  would  theranm  »^ 
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been  the  oonelufliontliatBabyloniaihayiDg  been  this  myth  of  Oannes   a  confirmation  of   a 

founded  by  Nimrod  or  Belos,  be  these  names  relation  of  Diodoras,  according  to  which  a 

identical  or  not,  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  colony  from  Egypt  headed  by  Belns,  the  son  of 

cdtore,  might)  and  glory,  before  it  was  con-  Poseidon  and  Libya,  carried  the  science  of  their 

qnered  by  the  warlike  tribe  who  made  Babylon  land  over  'the  sea,  to  the  inhabitants  of  tiie 

me  centre  of  gpreater  oonqnesta,  power,  and  Babylonian  plains,  which  served  to  vindicate  the 

civilization,  ^  the  beanty  of  the  Ohaldees*  excel-  claims  of  the  Egyptians  for  the  priority  of  their 

leocy,"  as  it  is  called  in  Scriptore,  the  Chaldai-  astronomical   knowledge    over  that  of  their 

earum  gentium  caputs  as  Puny  calls  it.    Thns  great  Asiatic  rivals ;  while  others  regarded  the 

the  history  of  this  nation,  as  masters  of  Baby-  Chaldeans  as  the  fathers  of  astronomy,  and  their 

ionia,  would  be  dated  either  from  the  year  country  as  the  focus  of  this  science,  whence  it 

T47  6.  0.,  the  first  of  the  so-called  Ohaldean  era  spread  to  India,  Egvpt,  and  the  West   The  2d 

of  Nabooassar  in  the  astronomical  canon  of  and  8d  dynasties  of  the  80  postdilnvian  kings  of 

Ptolemy,  who  makes  him  the  first  of  a  series  Berosns  are  also  Chaldean.    The  most  plausible 

of  19  princes  of  this  nation  who  ruled  the  way  of  reconciling  the  disccfipancies  in  the  te»- 

great  city  after  the  fall  of  the  first  Assyrian  timony  of  the  ancients,  seemed  to  be  to  the 

empire,  or  from  the  reign  of  Kabopolassar,  who  critics  of  the  school  of  Gesenius,  whose  disser- 

in  alliance  with  Oyazares,  king  of  the  Medes,  tation  on  the  Chaldeans  in  the  EneyclopMie  of 

broke  the  roke,  and  conquered  even  the  capi-  Ersch  and  Gmber  was  long  regarded  as  the 

tal  of  the  Assyrian  state,  thus  founding  the  m-  best   solution,  to  sum  up  the  history  of  the 

dependence  of  Babylonia,  and  its  predominance  Chaldeans   as  follows.     Their  first  home   is 

ia  western  Asia,  which  lus  son  Nebuchadnezzar  either  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  or  some- 

eo  vastly  extended.     But   this  conclusion  is  what  fortJier  N.  in  those  of  the  Caucasus, 

weakened  by  the  circumstance  that  Babylon  la  or  further  S.  in  those  of  Eoordistan,  their  scrip- 

Imown  to  have  been  already  the  seat,  in  the  tural  ancestor  being  either  Arphaxad,  son  of 

most  remote  periods  of  history,  of  a  system  of  Bhem.  or  Chesed,  son  of  Nahor,  likewise  a 

religions  worahip  and  science,  which  in  anti-  Shemite.    They  spread  over  Mesopotamia  and 

quity  was  generally  attributed  to  the  genius  and  make  incursions  into  Babylonia.    A  colony  of 

made  the  glory  of  the  Chaldeans,  whose  name  them,  soon  after  tlie  foundation  of  Babylon, 

both  in  biblical  and  classical  antiquity  designates  establishes  the  infiuence  of  their  priest  caste  in 

not  only  the  nation,  but  also  the  peculiar  priest  that  state.    Like  the  Brahmins  of  India,  they 

caste  devoted  to  the  sacred  science  of  astrology ;  rule  the  pnbUo  worship,  and  through  it  the 

it  being  also  mentioned  that  Callisthenes,  who  ao-  laws  and  manners  of  the  Babylonians.    They 

companied  Alexander  on  his  expedition  to  Persia,  develop   art,    industry,    and   commerce,    but 

sent  Aristotle  a  collection  of  astronomical  obser-  above  all  the  science  of  astronomy  and  as- 

vations  made  by  the  Chaldeans  in  the  temple  of  trology.    They  occupy  the   highest   rank  in 

Bel  us,  their  observatory,  during  a  period  of  no  the  state,  and  its  governors  or  viceroys,  in 

less  than  1,908  years.    It  is  moreover  shaken  the  period  of  subjection  to  Assyria,  are  chosen 

by  the  contents  of  the  fragments  of  the  Babvlo-  from  their  body,  of  which  is  also  Nabonas- 

nlan  historian  Berosus,  preserved  in  Josephns,  sar,  who   heads   the  series   of  19  Chaldean 

Busebius,  and  others^  which,  though  full  of  ex-  princes  mentioned  in  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy 

travagant  legends,  at  least  prove  a  very  ancient  (from   747  B.  C.))  probably  vassals  of  the 

belief  that  the  Chaldeans  were  the  earliest  or  Assyrian   empire.    One  of  these   princes   is 

among  the  earliest  organizers  of  Babylonian  Merodach  Batadan  (mentioned  also  under  this 

society.  Berosus  speaks  of  an  antediluvian  dy-  name  by  Berosus,  and  under  that  of  Hardok- 

nasty  of  Chaldean  xings,  the  first  of  whom  was  empad  by  Ptolemy),  who,  in  the  time  of  Sen- 

Alorus,  and  the  last  Xisuthros,  in  whose  time  nacnerib,  sends  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah,  king 

happened  the  great  flood,  the  description  of  of  Jndah,  probably  with  the  object  of  funning 

which  boars  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  an  alliance  against  the  common  oppressor.    His 

deluge  of  Noah.    During  the  reign  of  the  Sd  of  successor,  Belibus,  is  carried  away  as  captive 

these  kings,  Cannes  (supposed  by  some  to  be  the  by  Sennacherib,  who  makes  his  own  son,  Esar- 

Kebo  of  Scripture),  an  extraordinary  being,  half  haddon  (the  Asordan  of  Berosus),  viceroy  of 

man,  half  fish,  speaking  with  a  human  voice^  Babylonia.    In  the  mean  time,  the  stock  of 

came  out  of  the  waves  of  the  Erythrsau  sea  to  the  Chaldean  nation  remains  m  their  native 

ieach  the  inhabitants  of  the  shore  religion  and  mountains,  warlike,  fierce,  and  predatory.  Thev 

aw  A,  science,  art,  and  industry^  retiring  every  appear  as  plundering  invaders   in  the  book 

ivening  into  the  sea  and  reappeanng  ever^morn-  of  Job,  and  at  a  late  period  as  Persian  soldiers 

ug»    He  and  his  successors  became  the  civilizers  in  the  history  of  Herodotus,  and  as  a  warlike 

ff   the  people  of  Babylonia.    They  are  called  mountain  tribe  in  the  Anahaeit  of  Xenophon. 

i^nnedoti,  being  perhaps  allegorical  represent-  Strengthened  by  new  immigrations  of  thiswar- 

tives  of  7  chief  priests,  or  of  propitious  genii  like  people,  Nabopolassar,  the  Chaldean  vice- 

^lieved    to  have   inspired   as   many   sacred  roy  of  babylonia,  shakes  off  the  yoke  of  New 

ooks    of  worship  and  science.    These  were  Assyria,  destroys  Nineveh  with  Cyaxares,  and 

uried  bj  Xisuthros  at  the  time  of  the  fiood  thus  becomes  the  founder  of  the   Chaldean 

1  tlie  citj  of  the  sun,  Sippara,  where  they  were  empire,  now  properly  so  called,  whose  limits, 

fterward  found.    Some  critics  have  seen  in  mighty  and  gloiy  are  vastly  extended  by  his 
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son    Kebnobadnezzar,  who  leads  liis  fierce  of  Babylonia.    It  most,  however,  be  obeerred, 
annies  and  the  hosts  of  his  vassals  as  &r  aa  that  only  few  of  the  facts  and  datlBS  collected  k 
Egypt,  or,  according  to  the  legend,  as  far  as  the  recently  published  disaertataoiu  cul  bd,(f 
the  pUlars  of  Hercules,  peoples  his  provinces  are  by  the  learned  inquirers  themadTei,  n- 
with  nations  carried  into  captivity,  and  adorns  gardea  even  as  definitely  asoertained^  w13a 
his  enlarged  capital  with  the  treasures  of  de-  most  of  the  conclusions  are  given  as  coiijector^ 
stroyed  citieig  and  temples,  withpalaces.  tem-  baaed  on  hypothetaoal  decipheringa,  often  inge- 
pleS)  and  magnificent  gardens.    Tne  Chaldeans  nious,  bat  rarely  to  be  relied  on  withoertamtr. 
are  now  the  nation  of  Babylonia,  though  their  The  main  points  are  these ;  About  ^eyeir22$( 
priests  appear  beside  under  this  name  as  a  B.  0.  the  Oushite  inhabitants  of  Boothern  Bib- 
caste,  or  at  least  as  a  numerous  college,  similar  ylonia^  who  were  of  a  cognate  noe  withthe 
to  that  of  the  magi  of  the  Medes,  and  de-  primitive  settlers  both  of  Arabia  aod  of  Edno- 
voted  to  the  science  of  the  stars,  and  to  the  pia,  are  supposed  to  have  first  liaen  into  im- 
rdi^ous  practices  connected  with  it    Through  portance.     Delivered  from  the  yoke  of  t)ie 
Nebuchadnezzar'a  conquests  Babylon  is  made  Medes,  whose  reign  is  mentioned  by  BeroossA 
''the  mistress   of  kingdoms,"   who   says   in  that  of  the  first  postdiluvian  dynuty, they o- 
her  heart,  ''I  am,  and  there  is  nothing  else  tablished  a  native  dynasty,  foundlM  an eD{HR, 
beside  me;"  through  the  canals  constructed  whose  capitals  were  Hur,  supposed  to  brtLe 
by  him,  as  well  as  those  by  the  queen  Nito-  scriptural  IJr,  now  Mughdr ;  Erech,  now  Vir- 
cris  (his  or  his  son^s  wife),  she  becomes  "  the  ka,  or  Urka,  the  great  necropolis  of  Babylonu; 
city  of  merchants."    His  son,  EvU  Merodach,  is  Larsa,  the  scriptural  Ellasar,  now  Setik«»b; 
murdered  by  his  brother-in-law,  Nerlglissar ;  the  and  Nipur,  the  dty  of  Belus,  now  ITiffer.  Tbej 
son  and  successor  of  the  latter,  Laborosoarchod,  introduced  tbe  worship  of  &e  heavenly  bodM 
by  some  nobles,  who  place  upon  the  throne  in  place  of  the  elemental  religion  of  tbe  Msgia 
Kaboned,  the  Labynetus  of  Herodotus,  the  last  Medes.     ''In  connection  with  this  plaoe^ 
of  the  Ohaldean  kings.    Babylon,  "  the  golden  adoration,  whereof  we  see  the  earliest  traces  is 
city,"  enervated  by  luxury  and  extravagance^  tiie  temples  of  the  moon  at  Mu^^,  of  tbe  m 
becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  warlike  Modes,  at  Senkereh,  and  of  Belus  and  Beltis  (or  Jqi- 
"  who  do  not  regard  silver,  nor  delight  in  gold."  ter  and  Venus)  at  Niffer  and  Warka,  tbe  mof^ 
The  "  bitter  and  hasty  "  nation  of  the  Ohal-  ments  of  ^e  stars  would  naturally  be  obttneJ 
deans  disappears  as  such,  and  its  name  is  pre-  and  registered,  astronomiod  tables  would  !)e 
served  for  some  time  only  in  ecattered  trioes,  formed,  and  a  chronological  eyntem  (mU 
and  its    glory  in  the  science  of  its   priests,  thereupon,  such  as  we  find  to  have  oaosasxi 
The  determination  of  tbe  lunar  periods,  that  of  uninterrupted    to   the    days  of  CalMicaQ 
the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points,  a  more  pre-  and  Berosus.     A  system  of  pictnre-wr^K. 
cise  definition  of  the  solar  year,  the  division  of  which  aimed  at  the  oommunication  of  ida 
the  ecliptic  into  12  equal  parts,  that  of  the  day  through  the  rude  representation  of  natural  ofc* 
into  hours,  the  signs,  names,  and  figures  of  the  jects,  belonged,  as  it  would  seein,  not  ooly  t» 
zodiac,  the  invention  of  the  dial,  are  among  the  the  tribes  who  descended  the  ]^ile  from  I^ 
improvements  in  astronomy  attributed  to  the  pia,  but  to  those  also  who,  perhaps,  diveipc; 
knowledge  of  the  Chaldeans.    In  their  relinon,  from  the  same  focus,  passed  eastward  totbeTi!- 
so  doselv  connected  with  their  science,  lignt  la  ley  of  the  Euphrates.     In  the  farther  deTdl<3^ 
the  chief  element,  and  the  San,  the  Moon,  Sat-  ment,  too,  of  the  systems  which  the  pro^^' 
urn,  Jupiter,  Majna,  Venus,  Mercury^  and  other  society  called  forth,  a  very  similar  gradation  oiij 
Stan,  as  well  as  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  be  presumed  to  have  been  foUowM  by  the  J(^ 
are  chief  objects  of  adoration,  worshipped  in  visions  of  the  Hamite  race,  the  original  pkta» 
temples  with  sacrifices  and  festivals;  though  it  being  reduced  in  process  of  time  to cfaanetea 
may  be  hard  to  define  precisely  to  which  heaven-  for  tl^e  convenience  of  sculpture,  aod  tb(S( 
ly  bodies  are  to  be  applied  the  names  of  Bel,  Gad,  characters  being  assigned  phonetic  valoea  wH 
^ebo,  Merodach,  tergal,  their  divinities  men-  corresponded  with  the  names  d  tbe  ol^ 
tioned  in  Scriptur^  or  those  of  Salambo,  Tur-  represented."    "To  the  primitive  Hanit^^f' 
rah,  Derketo  and  Mylittl^  which  are  spoken  of  nasty,  which  is  represented,  probably,  is  ^ 
in  profane  writers.    Their  legends  speak  also  Bible  by  Nimrod,  Vxe  son  of  (fash  andgnc^ 
of  the  monsters  of  the  chaos,  of  Amorca,  or  of  Ham,  the  2  earliest  of  the  monumental  kiofii 
primitive  night.    With  the  decline  of  Baby-  Urukh  and  Hgi,  may  be  assigned.   Aecoo^ 
Ion  their   science  sinks,  and  Chaldeans   are  to  Berosus,  the  chronological  limits  of  tJw  4)' 
afterward  known  amon^  Greeks  and  Romans  nasty  are  fh>m  2284  to  1976  B.  0.,  and  tbe  ^ 
onh-  as  astrologers,  magicians,  and  foretellers,  obtained  from  the  inscriptions  are  in  agretcic 
and  as  such  despised,  and  finally  persecuted  by  with  this  calculation.    At  the  latter  dit«  t^- 
some  of  the  emperors. — ^A  brief  r^m^  of  the  may  be  presxuned  to  have  been  a  break  is  £ 
results  obtained  nrom  the  researches  on  the  dis-  line,  tiie  royal  funily  beinff  dispossessed  bj  s* 
covered  cuneiform  inscriptions,  according  to  the  Chaldeans,  who  seem  to  have  cmigrKt^  ^^^ 
essays  of  George'and  Col.  Henry  Bawlinson,  wiU  Susiana  to  the  banks  of  the  Eophrattt.*'  '/* 
not  only  complete  the  history  of  the  Chaldeans,  these  immigrant  Chaldean  Elaniltea  Chec^ 
but  also  bring  before  the  reader  the  new  theory  laomer  may  have  been  tbe  leader^  wbik  ^ 
of  the  latest  critics  regarding  the  earliest  period  raphel  and  Ariocb,  tiie  Hamite  kiQgs  of  ^ 
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par  and  Ellflsflr,  who  fooght  imder  his  banner  to  Palestine,  it  is  also  called  Babylonio.    The 
in  the  Syrian  war,  as  sabordinate  chiefii,  and  Ohaldee  is  known  to  ns   only  throngh   the 
Tidal,  who  led  a  contingent  of  Median  Sojths  writings  of  Jew&  every  trace  of  national  lit- 
belonging  to  tbe  old  population,  may  have  been  eratnre  in  this  language,  if  there  was   any 
the  local  goyemors  who  had  submitted  to  his  such,  haying  disappeared.    The  history  of  the 
poorer  when  he  inyaded  Ohaldea."    Oheder-  Babylonian  priest  Berosns,  of  which  fragments 
Isomer  is  probably  the  Kndnr-mapnla  of  the  have  been  saved,  was  oric^nall}-  written  in 
inscriptions,  and  uie  Elamite  founder  of  the  Greek.  Beside  a  few  words  in  Generis  (xzxi.  47), 
2d  Hamite  dynasty  of  Babylon,  termed  Ohal-  and  Jeremiah  (x.  11),  we  have  in  the  Hebrew 
dean  by  Berosus,  whose  historical  dates  are  canon  several  chapters  of  Daniel  (from  ii.  4  to  vii. 
in  the  main  confirmed  by  the  inscriptions.  28),and£zra(fi*omiy.  8  tovi.  18,andvii.  from 
Ismi-dagon,  who  reigned  ahiont  1861  B.  0.,  ex-  12  to  26),  written  in  this  language;  and  of  works 
tended  the  Chaldean  power  over  Assyria.    Me-  of  later  Jewish  writers,  the  different  Ohaldaic 
rodach-namana  Tabout  1675  B.  0.)  la  the  first  translations  and  paraphrases  (T<vrgfimifn)  of 
who  is  styled  Kins  of  Babylon.     **0n  the  varions  parts  of  the  Bible,  the  2  Talmnds, 
subject  of  the  Arabian  dynasty  (1618-1278  and   some    more  modem  productions.     The 
B.  0.)}  which,  according  to  Berosus,  succeeded  apocryphal  books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Mac- 
the  Chaldean  on  the  Euphrates,  nothing  certain  cabees,  as  well  as  the  histoiy  of  the  Jewish  war 
is  ascertained  from  the  monuments.    The  Ara-  by  Josephna,  are  also  supposed  to  have  been 
bians  formed  an  important  element  of  Uie  popu-  originally  written  in  Chaldaic,  tiiis  idiom  having 
lation  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley  from  the  become  by  degrees  the  common  language  of  the 
earliest  times.'*    The  predominance  of  Assyria  Jews  after  the  Babylonish  captivi^,  and  par- 
lasted  probably  from  1278  to  747  B.  C.    Dur-  ticularly  from  the  times  of  ihe  Maccabees.    Of 
ing  these  626  years  the  history  of  the  subor-  the  Targnms.  that  of  Onkdos  (probably  writ- 
dinate  Babylonia  is,  with  few  exceptions,  a  ten  in  Babylonia  in  the  1st  century),  a  strict 
blank.    The  era  of  Nabonassar  (747  B.  C.),  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  distinguikhed 
which  has  no  historical  importance,  marks  the  by  the  purity  of  its  idiom,  surpassing  that  of 
date  of  a  great  revolution.    Of  the  successors  of  the  biblical  fragments;  that  of  Jonathan  ben 
Nabonassar,  Merodaoh  Baladan  was  conqnered  Uriel,  a  paraphrase  of  Ihe  historic  and  prophe- 
by  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  regained  his  king-  tic  books,  composed  in  the  1st  or  2d  century, 
dom,  and  was  again  deprived  of  it  by  Senna-  and  the  rseuob-Jonathan  and  Hierosolymitan 
cherih,  the  son  or  Sargon,  who  plundered  Baby-  paraphrases  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  much  later 
Ion,  ravaged  the  whole  country,  destroyed  79  date,  are  less  pure  and  valuable.    Of  the  Tal- 
cities  and  820  villages,  burned  the  palaces  of  the  muds  only  the  Gemaras  or  the  commentaries 
kings,  and  carried  off  the  skilled  workmen  and  are  composed  in  a  Chaldaio  idiom,  whidb  is 
the  women.    Babylonia  was  then  governed  by  greatly  corrupt,  chiefiy  in  that  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Asshur-nadin  and  Belibus,  viceroys  of  the  Asr  requires  a  particular  study ;  while  the  shorter 
Syrian  monarch,  or  independent  kings,  until  ana  elder  Mishna,  or  the  text,  is  Hebrew,  though 
lEsar-haddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  united  the  with  Aramfdo  features.    After  the  conquest  of 
2  thrones.    Babylonia  remained  in  subjection  to  Babylonia  by  the  Arabs  in  the  year  640,  the  use 
the  time  of  Nabopolassar  ^626  B.  C),  who  re-  of  the  Chaldee  hmguage  gradually  ceased ;  and 
belled  agiunst  Saracus,  the  last  king  of  Assyria,  it  is  now  spoken  only  in  a  few  mostly  Christian 
and  with  whom  delator  and  greater  Babylonian  communities  in  the  mountains  of  Koordistan. 
empire  commences,  which  flourishes  particularly  As  a  dialect  it  is  distinguished  from  the  Syriao 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabopolassar,  by  its  avoiding  diphthongs  and  the  vowel  o^  for 
and  ends  with  Nabonidns  and  his  son  Belshazzar  which  it  generally  has  d,  bv  the  use  of  Dagaih 
(588  B.  C).    The  most  remarkable  divinities  of  forte,  as  well  as  by  generally  accenting  the  last 
the  inscriptions,  whose  stellar  and  mythological  syllable,  and  a  less  defective  writing;    from 
character,  however,  can  hardly  be  traced  amid  the  Hebrew,  with  which  it  has  a  common  alpha- 
the  endless  confusion  of  names,  titles,  epithets,  bet,  by  broadness,  by  substituting  labial  to  hiss- 
and8igns,areRaorIl,  Anu,Bil,H^aorIloa,Bil-  ing  sounds,  Kto  nand9,  Dto  v,  and  bycom- 
ta  or  Seltis,  Iva,  San,  Sin,  Ninip,  Bel-Merodach,  parative  poverty  in  vowels.      In  forms  it  is 
Nergal,  Ishtar,  Nebo,  Allata,  Bel-Zirpu,  A«.  An  poorer  than  both  the  Hebrew  and  Syriaa    To 
attentive  comparison  of  the  different  theories  the  best  grammars  of  this  lanffuage  belong  those 
will  at  once  show  that  many  questions  are  still  of  Bnxtorf  Michaelis.  Harris  (''  Elements  of  the 
to  be  solved,  and  many  objections  to  be  answer-  Chaldaic   Language,'^   London,    1822),   Fnrst 
ed ;  but  still  a  solution  may  be  hoped  for  that  (Leipsic,  1886),  Petermann  (1841),  Winer  (Leip* 
will  reconcile  all  difficulties.  sic,  1842),  and  Berthean  (GOttmsen,   1848). 
CHALDEE  LANGUAGE  is  the  eastern  dia-  The  great  dictionary  of  Nathan  bar  Jachiel 
lect  of  the  Aramaic,  of  which  the  Syriao  is  the  of  Rome  Tof  the  11th  century),  entitled  Arueh^ 
western,  and  which  forms  the  northern  branch  and  enri(uied  with  additions  by  Mussaphiah, 
of  tbe  Semitio  tonguee,  the  Hebrew,  the  Ara-  has  been  published  in  a  more   modern  form 
bic,  and  some  other  minor  dialects  forming  the  by  Landau  (6  vols.  Prague,*  1819  and  alter). 
soathem  branch.  As  the  language  of  Babylonia  Buxtorfs  Laneon  Chaldaieum  Talmudieum  et 
ia  tbe  time  of  its  national  greatness,  whence  it  Batibinicum  (Basel,  1640),  is  founded  upon  it 
was  brought  by  the  Jews  after  tiieir  captivity  Lozzato^a  Oh^Otr^  and  Geigei^'s  Lehr-  uni 
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Zmlmch  eur  Styraehs  der  JUtsehna  (BreslaH)  often  embellifilied  with  flcolptiuts  and  pftewa 

1845X  are  valnable  coDtributions.  stones.    St.  Ambroee  relates  that  in  paio6  of 

CKAIDBON,  an  English  measure  containing  distress  the  early  Ghrisdans  sold  th«ir  clilka 

86  boshels,  used  chiefljr  in  the  measurement  ox  to  aid  thepoor. 
ooal.  GHAL^'an  earihj  mineral,  ooosistiogof  or- 

CHALET  (Ger.  Sennhutte%  the  name  for  the  bonate  of  lime  of  friable  texturOp  easily  ntlU 

log  huts  in  Switzerland  in  which  the  herdsmen  to  a  white  powder.    It  coustitates  rod  Uftm- 

reside.    They  are  made  of  pine  logs,  notched  at  tions  of  vast  extent^  being  seen  along  the  dbores 

the  extremities  so  as  to  fit  together  at  the  an-  of  the  North  sea  and  the  English  cbanod  in 

gl^  of  the  building  where  they  cross.    The  roof  England  and  France,  towering  up  in  difia  sooe^ 

IS  low  and  flat,  covered  with  stones  to  protect  it  times  1,000  feet  high,  that  dmie  the  eye  in  tk 

against  the  elements.    The  interior  has  scarce-  sunlight  with  their  briU^t  whitenesB.   It  is 

ly  any  thing  beyond  the  apparatus  of  the  dairy,  the  chalk  clifi&  of  England  that  gave  it  its  on;- 

including  a  large  kettle  K>r  heating  the  milk,  inal  name  of  Albion,  in  allasion  to  its  ¥b^ 

In  the  loft  above  is  a  store  of  straw  to  serve  shores.    The  rock  formation  of  which  cbilkii 

as  beds.    The  entrance  is  difficulty  the  ground  the  principal  member,  and  which  is  ealkd  ih 

outside  being  broken  by  the  feet  of  cattle,  and  cretaceous,  or  chalk  formation,  is  the  ut^ 

covered  with  heaps  of  mud  and  dung.    In  the  group  of  the  secondary  series.    It  is  tnceil 

Semmenthal  alone  there  are  about  10,000  chA-  across  the  continent  of  Enrope  from  the  2i.(^ 

lets,  and  all  pastoral  Swiss  valleys  are  covered  Ireland  toward  the  S.  R  to  the  Ciimea,  a  ^ 

with  huts  of  the  kind.     The  herdsman  who  tanceof  l,140nL,  andfrom  theS.  ofSve^ti 

resides  in  the  chiUet  has  to  collect  about  100  beyond  Bordeaux,  about  840  m.,  oocnrring  b 

cows  twice  a  day,  to  look  otter  stragglers,  and  patches  over  the  .greater  part  of  the  indnid 

to  make  the  cheese,  which  is  the  principal  oo-  area.    It  gives  to  tiie  topQgri4)hy  an  intereatiu 

cnpation  inside  the  ch^ets.    The  owners  of  variety  of  abrupt  clif&Tipon  the  ooasU  and  m- 

cattle  themselves  reside  also  in  ch&lets,  but  ers,  and  of  bold  hills  in  the  interior,  utersecUii 

they  are  of  a  superior  kind,  and  less  numerous,  in  every  direction  with  valleys  of  Bcaooth  lod 

Some  of  these  ch^ets  of  the  better  sort,  with  flowing  outline;  but  the  soil  it  produces i^ii 

their  delicious  milk,  fresh  butter,  bread,  and  general  too  calcareous  to  be  very  prodociin. 

cheese,  offer  delightful  retreats  to  the  weary  A  remarkable  feature  In  the  chalk  fonnanaD  ii 

traveller. — ^Another  kind  of  chdlet  is  a  shed  or  some  localities  is  the  occurrence  of  layers  a( 

bam,  in  which  the  hi^  is  kept  until  the  winter,  flint  nodules  in  the  rock,  horizontallj  amapu 

when  it  is  carried  over  the  snow  in  sledges  and  not  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  a  ^ 

down  to  the  villages  below.  shapes  and  ozes,  vaiying  from  an  inch  to  i 

GHALEUB  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  gulf  of  St.  yard  in  circumference^    The  flints  freqiKih 

Lawrence,  separates  Lower  Ganada  from  New  appear  to  be  concretions  of  eilicioitt  vaiid 

Brunswick.    It  receives  the  Bestigoud^e  river  around  organic  substances,  as  parts  of  A^ 

at  its  W.  extremity,  affords  excellent  anchorage,  sponges,  £c.,  into  the  most  mmnte  pores  d 

and  is  much  frequented  by  mackerel  fishers.   Its  which  the  silica  has   penetrated,  hc^stif^} 

navigation  is  everywhere  safe.    Length  from  preserving  their  peculiar  forms.    The  dulk  tr 

E.  to  W.  90  m. ;  breadth  from  12  to  20  m.    A  self  is  in  great  part  competed  of  finely  coiek- 

French  fleet  was  defeated  here  by  the  British,  nuted  sheTls  ana  coraLa,  and  it  is  noir  gesenlif 

July,  1760.  understood  to  have  been  derived  from  the  vba 

GHALFONT  ST.  GILES,  a  parish  of  Eog-  sources  as  the  fine  white  calcareons  mnd  vhid 

land,  CO.  of  Bucks,  on  the  Great  Western  rau-  fills  the  bottoms  of  coral  lagoons,  and  the  ifliff- 

way ;  pop.  1,228.    It  was  the  residence  of  Mil-  stices  of  its  structures.      This  proTca  (oj^ 

ton  during  the  plague  in  1665,  and  the  place  entirely  of  animal  origin,  in  port  finely-grw 

where  he  finished  ^*  Paradise  Lost."    In  a  ceme-  shells  and  corals,  and  partly  the  ezcreDOt 

tery  of  the  socie^  of  Friends  in  this  parish  lie  ^of  shell-fish,  and  of  certain  gregarious  fi^b^ 

the  remains  of  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  '  which,    in  the  coral  regions  of  the  ?ao^ 

Pennsylvania.       were  seen  by  Darwin  through  the  dearvatax 

GH ALGEO YE  FIELD,  in  Oxfordshire,  Eng-  browsing    quietlv   in    great    unroben  ^ 

land,  on  the  railway  from  London  to  Gloucea-  living   corals,  like   grazing  herds  of  |i^' 

ter,  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  nivorous  quadjupeds.    In  the  coral  ree&  uf  !^ 

parliamentary  forces  by  the  royal  troops  under  South  seas  Mr.  Dana  found  portions  of  tb<* 

Prince  Rupert.    The  celebrated  John  Hampden  compact  and  solid  as  any  secondary  limectm 

was  mortally  wounded  in  this  battle,  June  18,  and  parts  of  the  still  growing  stractorea  BtJitt 

1648.    A  monument  commemorating  this  event  be  uistinguished  from  portions  of  the  cbi 

was  erected  in  1848,  and  inaugurated  on  the  rocks  of  me  cretaceous  formation.    The  fcsa? 

200th  anniversary  of  the  day.  of  this  geolo^cal  group  are  all  of  oceanic  ttsr 

GHALIGE  (Lat  edlixj  a  cup),  the  vessel  con-  iUea,  but  of  extinct  species.    Several  ff^ 

taining  the  consecrated  wine  in  the  sacrament  found  in  it  in  New  Jersey  are  identical  with  w« 

of  the  eucharist. «  In  honor  of  its  sacred  pur-  of  the  same  formation  in  Europe ;  bat  tbecUi 

pose,  it  has  usuaUy  been  made  of  as  costly  a  is  absent^  tiioush  the  other  staata  of  ^^"^^'^ 

substance  as  the  circumstances  of  a  church  per-  and  green  sand  are  reco^iiccd  as  thote  wtxi 

mitted— of  glass,  crystal,  silver,  or  gold — and  elsewhere  aocompaogr  it> — Ghalk  ia  aofio^t^ 
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for  ft  TarieCy  of  pntpofles.  It  is  eosolj  convert-  American  army  bj  the  articles  of  war.  Anj 
ed  into  limei  in  which  state  it  forms  a  valaable  officer  or  soldier  sending  a  challenge  to  another 
fertilizer  as  well  as  cement.  It  is  nsed  as  a  officer  or  soldier,  or  accepting  a  challenge  if 
zD^rking  material,  and  also  for  polishing  metals  aent,  incors  the  penalty,  if  a  commissionea  of- 
and  gl^  When  finely  gronnd,  and  pnrified  ficer,  of  being  cashiered ;  if  a  non-commission- 
bj  washing  and  separatmg  its  harder  particles,  ed  officer  or  soldier,  of  anffering  corporal  pun- 
it  is  sold  by  the  name  of  whiting,  or  Spanish  ishment.  Anj  officer,  who  Icnowingly  or  will- 
white.  The  flints  found  in  the  formation  were  ingly  suffers  any  person  whatsoever  to  go  forth 
once  much  used  in  England  in  the  manufacture  to  fight  a  duel,  is  punishable  as  a  challenger,  and 
of  glaas.  In  medicine,  chalk,  when  thoroughly  seconds  are  not  distinguished  firom  principals, 
purified,  is  used  under  the  name  of  prepared  Thepunishment  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  court* 
chalk,  as  an  absorbent  in  diarrhcsa;  it  is  also  martial,  of  which  if  any  member  is  challenged 
an  antacid,  and  is  used  to  furnish  carbonic  acid  by  a  prisoner,  that  memoer  withdraws,  and  the 
gas ;  it  is  also  a  dentifrice. — ^French  chidk  is  a  court  is  closed  to  determine  upon  the  relevancy 
pure  variety  of  steatite  or  talc,  used  by  tailors  or  validity  of  the  challenge.  If  the  challenge 
for  marking  doth,  and  also  mixed  with  cosmet-  is  disallowed,  the  member  resumes  his  seat. — 
Icsto  give  them  body. — ^Black  chalk  is  ava-  Challenge  is  also  a  hunting  term,  used  of  hounds 
liety  of  bituminous  shale,  made  use  of  by  art-  or  beagles,  when,  at  first  finding  the  scent  of 
ists  for  drawing. — ^Red  onalk,  or  reddle,  is  an  their  game,  they  presentiy  onen  and  cry ;  the 
argillaceous  red  oxide  of  iron.  huntsmen  then  say  they  challenge. 

GHALKLET,  TnoitAS,  a  preacher  in  the  so-  OHALMERS,  Albxakdsb,  a  Scottish  biog- 

eietj  of  Friends,  arrived  in  Philadelphia  from  rapher  and  journalist,  bom  in  Aberdeen,  Mardi 

England  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  29,  1T69,  died  in  London,  Deo.  10, 1834.    The 

labored  among  the  Indians  at  Conestoga,  near  work  on  which  his  celebrity  chiefly  rests  is  the 

the  Susquehanna,  and  died  in  Tortola  in  1741,  **^  General  Biographical  Dictionary,"  82  vols., 

while  engaged  in  spreading  hia  doctrines  in  commenced  in  1812,  and  completed  in  1817.   He 

that  island.    He  commenced  the  foundation  of  also  published  annotated  editions  of  the  British 

the  library  of  the  society  of  iVlends  in  Phil«  essayists,  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  the  English 

adelphia.    His  journal  and  a  collection  of  his  poets  from  Ohaucer  to  Cowper.    In  1820  he 

writmgs  were  published  in  that  city  in  1749,  published  an  abridgment  of  Johnson's  English 

and  in  New  Tork  in  1808.  dictionary.    During  his  long  literary  career  he 

CHALLENGE.    This  word,  which  is  now,  edited  works   enough   to  form  a  moderate- 

except  in  a  legal  sense,  used  solely  to  imply  a  sized  library.    Among  them  were  the  complete 

provocatory  sunmions  to  mortal  combat,  seems  writings  of  Fielding,  Johnson,  Bolingbroke,  and 

originally  to  have  conveyed  within  itself  the  Gibbon,  beside  individual  biographies  too  nume- 

idea  of  an  appeal,  of  an  exception  tidcen,  or  a  rous  to  recount    At  different  periods  he  was 

claim  asserted,  and  a  disinclination  to  submit  editor  of  the  London  ^*  Morning  Herald,''  as- 

to  some  decision  or  arbitrament,  rendered  or  sociate  editor  of  the  *^ Morning  Chronicle,'^  and 

about  to  be  rendered,  and  removid  of  the  sub-  frequent  contributor,  under  the  signature  of 

ject  matter  of  dispute  to  some  other  court  or  *' Senex,"  to  the  *' St  James's  Ohronide,"  as  well 

tribunsL    Thua,  in  ancient  times,  the  duello  as  to  the  critical  and  analytical  reviews.   He  was 

was  never  the  mode  of  settlement  of  an  angry  a  man  of  exemplary  private  character.    The 

personal  dispute ;  but  it  was  the  trial  of  a  solemn  family  of  Chalmers  still  carry  on  an  extensiye 

cause,  before  the  actual  court  and  in  the  pres-  printing  business  at  Aberdeen. 

ence  of  Grod.    The  challenger  took  exception  to  CHALMERS,  Gbobob,  an  English  historian, 

the  truth  of  the  allegation  made  against  him  bom  in  1742,  died  in  1825.    He  studied  law  at 

by  his  adversary  or  opponent,  and  removed  the  Aberdeen,  and  accompanied  an  uncle  to  tha 

adjudication  of  the  cause,  by  appeal  of  chal-  North  American  colonies,  where  he  settied  at 

lenge,  from  the  human  court  of  law,  before  Baltimore.    At  the  commencement  of  the  rev- 

which  it  was  pending,  to  the  divine  court  of  olution,  he  returned  to  England.     He  wrote 

equity,  which  was  believed  directly  to  interfere  ^^  An  Eistimate  of  the  Comparative  Strength  of 

ia  the  event  of  wagers  by  battle,  and  to  give  Great  Britain,"  and  ^Political  Annals  of  the 

the  strong  arm  and  the  sharp  sword  to  the  right-  United  Colonies;"  also  a  historical  and  topo* 

eons  party.    (See  Appeal.)    In  the  same  sense,  graphical  account  of  North  Britain  from  the 

when  a  jury  is  challenged,  whether  by  the  array  most  ancient  times,  entitied  ^'  Caledonia,"  the 

or  by  the  poll,  exception  is  taken  to  the  fidmess  lives  of  De  Foe,  Buddiman,  Allan    Ramsay, 

of  the  impanelling  of  the  whole  jury,  or  to  the  Thomas  Paine,  and  several  others. 

partiality  of  the  individual  Juror ;  and.  having  CHALMERS,  Lionbl,  a  phyrician  of  South 

token  exception,  the  person  accused  by  his  chal-  Carolina,  and  writer  of  several  medical  work& 

lenge  removes  the  adjudication  of  his  cause  from  bom  at  CampbeUtown^Scotiand,  in  1715,  died 

that  entire  jury,  or  from  that  individual  as  part  at  Charleston  m  1777.    He  emigrated  from  Scot> 

of  it^  to  some  other,  by  whom  he  believes  he  land  to  Christ  Church  parish,  S.  C,  but  soon 

can  have  a  fair  trial,  which  he  denies  that  he  removed  to  Charleston,  where  he  practised  for 

can  as  it  is  at  present  constituted. — ^A  challenge    40  years.  

as  a  preliminary  to  a  duel  is  forbidden  by  the  CHALMERS,  Tbomab,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  di- 

laTva  of  most  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  vine^  bom  at  Anstmther,  in  Fiieahire,  March  17, 
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1780,  died  atKomingside,  neiur  Edinburgh,  Ma^  pnlpit  and  in  his  honsehold  TidtifioiB  w'M 

81, 1847.    Early  destined  to  the  church,  he  was  was  new  to  his  parishioners  CherisbiDg  ado* 

aent  at  the  age  of  12  to  the  nniversity  of  St.  tific  and  literary  studies  with  the  same  irdom 

Andrew's,  where  his   favorite   studies   were  before,  and  contributing  to  the" Ghxistiinlir 

mathematics,  ethics,  and  political   economy,  structor"  and  the  "Edectio  BeTiew,"  yetill 

In  his  19  th  year  he  received  a  preacher's  license  his  thoughts  were  tempered  by  a  deep  aeose  of 

in  the  Scottish  church,  but  declined  to  assume  reli^on,  and  made  subservient  to  the  higta 

a  pastorate,  and  spent  the  2  subsequent  winters  aims  of  life.    Having  before  belonged  to  the 

in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  epoployed  in  teach-  "  moderate  ^'  party  in  the  SoottuJi  dnmSi,  be 

ing,  pursuing  a  wide  range  ojf  study,  and  at-  now  ranked  with  the  ^'evangelical''  partr, 

tending  the  lectures  of  Dugald  Stewajrt,  Bobin-  which  was  in  the  minority,  and  bis  polpit  eto* 

son,  Pkyfair,  and  other  professors  in  the  nni-  quence  attracted  listeners  from  great  wtam, 

versity.     When   in   1803   he   was   ordained  and  made  him  famous  through  the  aootli  of 

minister  of  Kilmany,  a  small  parish  in  Fife-  Scotland.    In  1812  he  married ;  in  IBIS  liii 

^ire,  his  mind  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  article  on  Christianity  appeared  in  the  **£&€fdD> 

study  of  natural  science  and  with  speculations  psdia,"  and  was  immediately  repubMediai 

on  moral  and  social  questions.    Esteeming  a  separate  volume,  with  additions,  under  the  titk 

da|f  or  two  each  week  amply  sufficient  for  the  of  the  "Evidences  of  CQiristiani^;''  aoddar 

Serformance  of  aU  official  clerical  duties,  he  ing  the  next  2  years  he  was  busily  engaged  ia 
evoted  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  science  org^izing  his  pariah  into  Bible  and  nuananaiy 
and  scientific  distinction,  which  were  the  objects  societies,  with  a  view  to  providing  not  oot^  fe 
of  his  highest  interest  and  ambition.  He  varied  the  spiritual  but  also  for  the  inteOectoal  aad 
his  professional  work  by  lecturing  upon  mathe-  economic  wants  of  every  individual  io  it  Ee 
matics  and  chemistry  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  published  about  this  time  review  artidfia  oa 
while  little  Imown  as  a  preacher  was  gaining  missions  and  on  Cuvier'a  theory  of  the  eartL 
reputation  as  an  enthusiastic  savant  by  the  un-  In  1815  he  was  invited  to  the  ^satonl  chir|B 
wonted  eloquence  with  which  he  imbued  his  of  a  parish  in  Glasgow,  and  during  the  8  lean 
scholastic  prelections.  Twice  he  sought  in  vain  of  his  rendence  in  that  city  he  eqjojea  in- 
to exdiange  clerical  for  professional  nfe,  by  be-  rivalled  renown  as  a  pnlnit  orator.  Jcffi^ 
coming  a  candidate  for  flie  chair  of  natural  phi-  likened  the  impression  produced  by  hissenDCU 
losophy  at  St.  Andrew's  in  1804,  and  for  the  to  ^' what  one  reads  of  as  the  effect  of  tbd  eb- 
mathematical  chair  in  Edinburgh  in  1806.  His  quence  of  Demosthenes,"  and  Lockhazt  ytu 
finteffi>rt  in  authorship  was  a  pamphlet  to  prove  equally  enthuriastio  in  his  admiration.  Be 
that  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  science  was  '^  Astronomical  Discourses,"  a  series  of  ve^' 
not  incompatible  with  ministerial  duties  and  day  lectures  on  the  connection  between  tilted 
habits.  On  Napoleon's  menace  of  invading  coveriee  of  astronomy  and  the  Ohristian  nT^ 
England,  Chalmers  joined  a  corps  of  yolunteers  lations,  were  published  in  1817,  and  riraOed 
not  only  as  chaplain  but  lieutenant.  In  1808,  the  Waverley  novels  in  popularity.  TitlnD  i 
upon  the  alarm  created  by  Napoleon's  decrees  year  nearly  20,000  copies  of  them  were  di 
against  British  commerce,  he  published  his  His  fame  had  meantime  extended  from  Sort- 
^Unquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of  Na-  land  to  London,  where  he  preached  fint  tb 
tional  Besources,"  to  show  that  the  apprehen^  year.  In  a  time  of  high  political  ezcitoo^ 
sions  were  groundless,  and  thus  added  poUtical  all  parties  thronged  to  hear  him,  and  jodgei  v 
economy  to  the  sciences  in  which  he  was  pro-  critical  asHazlitt,  Wilberforoe,  CanniD^Botot 
fident  He  had  already  become  a  contributor  Hall,  and  Foster,  could  only  applaud.  Canoi^ 
to  the  ^*  Edinburgh  Encyclopiedia,"  and  the  was  moved  to  teara^  and  wilberforoe  wiiUsiB 
article  on  Ohristianity  was  assigned  to  him.  It  his  diary :  "All  the  world  is  wild  ahoot  Dr.  Cbb- 
was  in  his  studies  while  preparing  this  article,  mers."  The  article  on  "  Paiq)erisin,^  coDtn> 
amid  a  series  of  domestic  bereavements  and  a  nted  to  the  '^Edinbui^h  Review,"  immeifiati' 
long  and  severe  illness  in  1809,  which  brought  ly  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  and  the  tntf 
him  near  to  the  grave,  that  he  experienced  a  on  the  "Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  lij^ 

great  spiritual  change.   Then,  for  the  first  time,  Towns,"  which  soon  followed,  indicate  vait 

e  thought,  he  saw  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  its  was  then  the  direction  of  his  efforts.  It  ^ 

true  light,  and  he  emerged  from  his  trials  with  his  aim  by  a  thorough  organization  to  rerifv^ 

deepened  views  of  the  duties  of  the  clerical  oldparodiial  system  of  Scotland,  aod  by  wtk 

office,  declaring  that  the  history  of  Pascal — ^who  ding  the  community  into  amall  ^lasa^^ 

after  a  youth  signalized  by  profound  and  origi-  masses,  to  bring  every  merabec  of  j^  ^^^ 

nal  speculations  had  sto{>ped  short  in  a  brilliant  under  educational  and  eocleaiastical  ^^^^^'^ 

career  of  discovery,  resigned  Uie  splendors  of  To  apply  his  scheme,  he  exchanged  the  U0 

literary  reputation,  renounced  without  a  sigh  parish  for  the  neighboring  one  of  StJoh&fiD 

all  the  distinctions  which  are  conferred  upon  which  outof2,000fiamilies  there  were  mora  the 

ffenius,  only  to  devote  every  talent  and  every  800  unoonnected  with  any  Christian  choRit,o^ 

hour  to  the  defence  and  illustration  of  the  gos-  a  countless  number  of  nntanght  duldreiL  J^ 

pel — ^was   superior  to  all  Greek  and   to  all  entire  management  of  the  poor  in  that  paiw 

lu>man  fame.   The  pastor  of  Kilmany,  when  he  was  committed  into  his  hands  as  an  experiiDeas, 

resumed  his  duties,  displayed  a  fervor  in  the  and  by  strict  parochial  oveiBgjbi  the  entirap^ 
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per  ezpenditnro  was  rednoed  in  4  years  from  were  made  saooesavely  to  the  dvil  conrts  of 
£1,400  to  £280  per  amimn.  Every  street  and  Scotland  and  to  l^o  house  of  lords,  and  the  re- 
lane  was  visited  periodically  by  his  agents  and  suit  was  that  the  veto  act  was  declared  to  be 
teachers  for  economical,  educational,  and  relig-  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land«  It  was  affirm- 
ioaa  purposes.  In  the  gpreat  labor  of  effecting  ed  by  Lords  Brougham  and  Oottenham  in  their 
this  parochial  arrangement|  Edward  Irving,  judgments  that  the  church  to  which  a  minister 
then  m  the  b^nnning  of  his  career,  was  his  as-  was  nominated  had  no  legal  right  to  look  be- 
sistant  Dr.  Ghalmem  had  never  ceased  to  as-  yond  his  qualifications  as  to  ''  life,  literature, 
piro  to  a  professorship  in  one  of  the  Scotch  and  morals/'  Thus  the  law  of  the  church  and 
universitaea,  and  having  snccessfufly  illustrated  that  of  the  civil  courts  were  at  war,  and  confu- 
his  reformatory  views  in  his  parish,  in  1828  he  uon  ensued.  The  crown  rebuked  and  threat- 
accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  ened  the  presbyteries  if  they  refused  to  ordain 
in  the  university  of  St  Androw's.  In  this  office  vetoed  nominees,  and  the  churches  were  active 
he  remained  6  years,  and  its  literary  results  in  tiieir  own  defence.  The  presbytery  of  Strath- 
were  his  ^^  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,'*  and  bogie  having  decided  by  a  vote  of  7  to  8  to  or- 
his  work  on  *^  Political  Economy  in  connection  dain  a  nominee  where  an  overwhelming  major- 
with  the  Moral  Aspects  of  Society,"  which  were  ity  of  the  congregation  dissented,  the  cnurohes 
subsequently  published.  He  had  given  anew  stopped  the  ordination  by  suspending  the  7 
intellectual  impulse  to  the  studies  in  his  depart-  ministers  who  formed  the  nugority.  Then  the 
ment,  when  in  1828  he  was  transferred  from  civil  court  declared  the  suspension  null,  and  for- 
Bt.  Androw's  to  the  wider  sphere  of  the  diair  of  bade  all  other  ministers  to  preach  in  their  par- 
theology  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  whero  ishes.  In  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  'authority 
be  remained  during  the  next  15  jeax^.  He  car-  the  7  suspenaed  clergymen  proceeded  with  the 
lied  his  eloquence  and  enthusiasm  into  the  ordination,  and  in  opposition  to  civil  injunction 
class-room,  wnich  was  fiUed.  not  with  students  Dr.  Chalmers  and  other  distinguished  ministers 
alone,  but  with  clergymen  of  every  church  and  preached  in  the  interdicted  parishes.  Collisions 
gentlemen  of  literary  and  scientific  distinction,  oecame  frequent,  and  the  legislature  devising 
anxious  to  hear  systematic  theology  propound-  no  way  to  heal  the  breach,  a  disruption  became 
ed  by  so  skilful  a  teacher.  In  1888  he  publish-  inevitable :  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  general 
ed  his  Bridgewater  treatise  on  tiie  '^  Adaptation  assembly.  May  18, 1848, 470  clergymen,  follow- 
of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellec-  ed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  Scotland, 
tnal  Constitution  of  Man;"  in  1888  he  delivered  withdraw  from  the  established  church,  and 
a  course  of  lectures  in  London  in  defence  of  constituted  themselves  into  the  "  Free  Church 
church  establishments :  and  after  a  short  visit  of  Scotland,"  electing  Dr.  Chalmers  for  their 
to  Pranoe,  began  an  arduous  tour  through  Scot-  first  moderator.  He  thus  necessarily  vacated 
land,  to  lecture  and  collect  funds  in  behalf  of  his  chair  in  Ihe  Edinburgh  university,  and  the 
the  movement  which  he  had  initiated  of  so  in-  subsequent  4  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
creasing  the  number  of  diurches  in  the  country,  effecting  the  organization  and  stability  of  the 
that  no  neighborhood,  nor  even  individual,  new  church,  in  performing  his  duties  as  princi- 
Bhoald  be  without  the  discipline  of  religion,  pal  of  the  iVee  Church  couege  which  had  been 
HonorS)  such  as  had  never  beforo  fallen  to  a  founded  by  its  adherents,  and  in  writing  for 
Scottish  ecclesiastic^  were  now  crowning  his  the  ''  NorUi  British  Review,"  which  was  start- 
labors.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  the  royal  ed  under  his  superintendence.  Never  was  his' 
society  of  Edinburgh,  corresponding  member  of  statesmanlike  and  indefatigable  character  more 
the  royal  institute  of  France,  and  in  1885  re-  conspicuously  displayed  than  in  his  conduct  of 
ceived  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  fh)m  the  univer-  the  movement  which  led  to  the  erection  of  the 
■ity  of  Oxford.  He  had  become  the  acknowl-  Free  churoh,  and  of  the  proceedings  by  which 
edged  leader  of  the  evangeHcal  party  in  the  that  churoh  was  securely  established.  He  had 
churoh  of  Scotland,  and  in  1882,  when  that  but  just  returned  from  London,  which  he  had 
party  attained  the  minority,  he  had  received  the  visited  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  principal 
highest  honor  which  that  churoh  can  bestow,  statesmen  in  support  of  his  views  on  national 
bj  bemg  appointed  moderator  of  the  general  education,  when  in  the  morning  he  was  found 
assembly.  In  1884  this  assembly,  under  the  dead  in  his  bed,  with  the  utmost  tranquillity  of 
auspices  of  the  ruling  party,  after  declaring  it  featuro  and  without  sign  of  pain  or  struggle, 
to  be  a  principle  of  the  dhuron  that  no  minister  The  collected  writings  of  Dr.  Chalmers  form 
shall  be  intruded  into  any  parish  contrary  to  84  large  12mo.  volumes,  and  in  them  all  the 
the  wiU  of  the  conn'egation,  passed  the  famous  problems  which  most  strongly  agitated  the 
"  veto  act"  by  which  the  displeasuro  of  a  ma-  public,  and  especially  the  roligious  community, 
Jority  of  tne  male  heads  of  families,  being  com-  in  his  time  aro  discussed.  They  embrace  also 
municants,  should  be  a  bar  to  t^e  settlement  of  lectures  and  commentaries  on  portions  of  the 
a  minister.  This  act  was  chiefly  Uie  work  of  Scriptures.  Yet  the  most  itnportant  results 
Dr.  ChalmerSi  and  the  resistance  to  it  made  him  oi  his  life  aro  not  contwned  in  his  books,  but 
one  of  the  champioDS  of  a  violent  controversy  appear  rather  in  the  ardor  and  energy  which, 
in  the  Scottish  church,  and  finidly  the  leader  of  whether  as  preacher  or  teacher,  bo^  com- 
a  large  secession  from  it  Several  nominees  municated  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
having  been  rejected  by  parishioners,  appeds  tact,  and  in  the  important  social  and  code- 
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siastioal  reforms  which  he  inangarated.    Both  department  of  Hante-'^eime  (limcnnn),  qq 

as  a  preacher  and  thinker  he  dwelt  on  the  the  Tardon^re,  10  m.  K.  W.  of  8t.  Tricsx; 

hroadest  and  cardinal  views  of  things.    Kany  pop.  2,200,    It  is  divided  by  the  river  into  a& 

of  his  sermons  were  said  to  contain  not  more  upper  and  lower  town,  in  the  fonner  of  vbtdi 

than  one  or  two  ideas,  around  which  his  mind  are  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  Ghabrol,  in  W 

would  reyolve  as  on  a  pivot,  presenting  the  neging  which  Bicbard  Ocsnr  de  Lion  v»  mcr- 

same  object  in  a  series  of  new  and  beantiM  tally  wounded  in  1199.    Near  it  is  the  tic; 

forms.    He  always  retained  his  broad  Scotch  ruined  fortress  of  Montbmn. 
accent,  and  his  vehement  and  chivalrous  resolu-        GH  ALYBXUS,  Hxikbich  Morrz,  mofenar 

tion  and  phQosophic  temper  were  mingled  with  of  philosophy  at  the  university  of  ^el  aon 

a  guileless  simplicity  and  a  profound  sympathy  1839,  bom  July  8, 1796,  at  Pfiifi&oda,  inSaxoor, 

with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Scottish  graduated  in  1820  in  the  divinity  rnhwA  'd 

poorer  classes.  Leipsio,  and  officiated  as  private  teacher  la! 

OHALON-STJE-SAOIiTE,  a  town  of  France,  professor  at  Yienna,  HeisMu,  and  Dresdo, 

department  of  Sa6ne  et  Loire  (Burgundy),  on  until  1889,  when,  chiefly  owing  to  the  repots 

the  river  Sa6ne,  215  m.  S.  E.  of  Paris;  pop.  tion  estAblished  for  him  by  his  work**  On  the 

in  1856, 19,911.    The  town  is  very  ancient,  be-  Historical  Development   of  SpecolAtive  Fbi- 

ing  the  Gabillonum  of  which  Cssar  speaks  in  losophy,  from  Kant  to  Hegel '*  (Dresden,  1836), 

his  Ooramentaries.    It  was   pillaged    by  the  he  received  his  present  appointment  at  the 

Vandals,  the  Huns,  and  the  Saracens,  burned  in  university  of  EleL    He  has  since  pobMedi 

834  by  the  emperor  Lothaire  I.,  suffered  severely  variety  of  other  writings,  the  most  importsit 

during  the  civil  wars  of  the  16th  century,  and  of  which  is  his  ^'  System  of  Speculative  Ethics" 

not  a  little  from  the  invaaon  of  the  allies  in  (Leipsio,  1850).  A  later  work,  entitled  **Phiki* 

181i.    It  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  ophy  and  Ohristianitv,'*  appeared  in  1863. 
river  Sa6ne,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  stations       CHALYBEATE;  (Or.  voXv^,  steel,  and  Ckdf' 

of  the  Paria-Lyons-Marseilles  railroad.  ^ea,  a  Scythian  race  that  worked  in  inn),  a 

CHALOKS-SUR-MABNE,  a  city  of  France,  name  now  applied  to  waters  and  medkizM 

on  the  river  Marne  (Champskgne),  107  m.  E.  of  which  contain  iron.     It  generally  exists  ia 

Paris ;  pop.  in  1856, 16,551.  It  was  an  important  them  in  the  state  of  the  carbonate  of  the  {ffolr 

place  when  the  Bomans  invaded  Gaul,  and  was  oxide,  which  is  soluble  so  long  as  an  exoM 

known  as  Duro-Catalaunum.    Here  in  274  the  of  carbonic  acid  is  present;  as  wis  is  gireoat 

emperor  Aurelian  defeated  Tetricus,  his  com-  the  protoxide  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  ooQTtrted 

petitor.    In  its  vicinity,  probably  between  the  into  an  insoluble  hydrated  sesquiroxide^  vhkh 

villages  of  La  Cheppe  and  Ouperly,  was  fought  falls  down  as  a  yellow  ochreoos  powder.  (M^' 

in  451  the  tremendous  battle  in  which  the  Bo-  beate  waters  possess  a  ^typtic  taste,  aod  ^.re 

roans  under  A&tius,  the  Visigoths, 'the  Burgun-  the  charactenstio  reactions  indicative  of  tbe 

dians,  and  the  Franks  united  to  oppose  Attila.  presence  of  iron  by  the  addition  of  natgsllaaod 

During  the  middle  ages  it  numbered  60,000  in-  of  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium.    In  this  cxmxrf 

habitants.    During  the  civil  wars  of  the  16th  springs  that  might  daum  this  nsme  are  ^ 

century,  it  burned  the  bulls  of  excommunica-  common.     The  most  important  of  them  ir» 

tion  hurled  against  Henry  lY.  by  Popes  Greg-  those  of  Bedford  and  Brandy  wine  in  PennsThir 

ory  XIY.  and  Clement  VIIL     OhMons  is  the  nia.    Arsenic  and  copper  are  foandin&ropc 

seat  of  a  bishopric;  beside  a  college,  it  contains  in  the  sediment  of  (malybeate  springs.  Bej 

several  learned  institutions,  the  most  important  appear  to  do  no  harm,  on  account  of  the  aati- 

of  which  is  the  school  of  arts  and   trades,  dotal  properties  of  the  oxide  of  iron, 
where  450  pupils  ore  maintained  at  the  expense        CHAM,  the  pseudonym  of  Am6d^  de  Ko^i 

of  the  government.     There  are  factories  of  a  French  caricaturist,  bom  in  Psria,  Jan.  H 

coarse  woollen  stuffs  and  cotton  hosiery.  1819,  who  adopted  the  name  Obam  (Ham) » 

CHALOTAIS,  Louis  BsNi  db  Cabadxuo  x>b  one  of  the  sons  of  No^  his  &ther  bciog  ^-^ 
LA,  or  La  Chalotais,  attorney-general  at  the  Ko^  (Noab).  The  son  of  a  peer  of  France,  be 
parliament  of  Bennes,  bom  there  in  1701,  died  attended  the  polytechnio  achod ;  but  fuUovio; 
in  1785,  strack  the  first  blow  at  the  Jesuits  in  his  artistic  inclinations,  he  became  a  y^!^ 
France  by  publishing,  in  1761,  Le  compte  rendu  Delaroche  and  Charlet,  and  hai  aoqturra  ^ 
de$  eanstitutioM  des  Jemites,  In  1765  he  was  tinction  as  a  caricaturist  by  his  tpmted  an 
arrested  for  having,  in  common  with  other  mem-  humorous  contributions  to  the  Paris  Vkarii^ 
bers  of  the  Breton  parliament,  refused  to  vote  and  by  the  publication  of  several  books  (tf  can- 
in  favor  of  some  financial  measures  of  the  gov-  catures. 

ernment.    The  persecution  to  which  he  was       CHAMA  ^Gr.  yom,  to  gape),  a  geoiu  w 

then  subjected  was  attributed  to  the  hostility  lameUibranchiate  bivalves  of  the  ismily  cm- 

produced  by  his  action   against  the  Jesuits,  mida,  which  includes,  moreover,  the  georn 

While  in  prisoi^  he  wrote  an  eloquent  and  monopleura  and  diceroi^  all  distiogoiahed  I7 

vindicatory  memoir,  and  in  the  absence  of  inequivalve  shells,  one  of  which  has  8  and  w 

writing  materials,  used  a  toothpick  as  a  pen,  other  1  tooth ;  the  foot  is  small,  aa  also  tjr 

and  soot  diluted  in  vinegar  and  sugared  water  corresponding  pedal  orifice.    Haviog  S  aMi^ 

as  ink.  tor  muscles,  they  belong  to  the  dimyanr  gro0{\ 

CHALUS,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  and,  like  the  kindred  families  of  this  ff^ 
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hare  short  d^ons  and  are  marked  by  a  simple       0HAMBEB8,  an  K  oo.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on 

pallial  line.    By  linnoos,  Cnyier,  and  De  Blam-  GeorffiA ;  area,  775  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 28,960, 

Tille,  the  genna  waa  made  of  great  importance,  of  whom  11,158  were   alaves.     It  is  partly 

inclading  many  shells  now  transferred  to  other  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  Obattahoochee  river, 

^rallies.    The  giant  olam,  tridaena  gigoi^  waa  and  intersected  by  the  Tallapoosa.    The  surface 

oae  of  these  (see  Oi«iLH).  is  hilly,  and  most  of  the  land  productive,  hav« 

OHAMBERLAIN  (Fr.  ehambellan,  Lat  Mm-  ing  yielded,  in  1850,  17,442  bales  of  cotton, 

emrtfM),  an  officer  attached  to  rc^al  courts.  876,088  bushels  of  com,  166,075  of  sweet  pota- 

and  to  establishments  of  the  great.    The  word  toes,    and  118,962   of  oats.    There  were  41 

means  simply^  a  person  having  care  of  apart-  churches  in  the  county,  and  1,466  pupils  at- 

ments,  and   in  its  early  acceptation  was  so  tending  public   schools.     Capital,    Chambers 

employed.    At  present  the  duties  of  the  office  Court  House. 

are  nomina],  or  limited  to  such  easy  service  as        Cl^AMBERS,  Ephbaiic,  an  English  cyclo- 

attending  on  the  person  of  princes.    Formerly  piedist,  born  at  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  died 

the  office  had  so  many  perquisites  that  it  was  at  Islington,  May  15, 1740.    The  son  of  a  Pres- 

sought  by  individuals  of  noble  families,  and  byterion  freeholder,  he  received  a  commercial 

finally  became  one  of  the  grand  offices  of  the  education,  and  formed  the  project  of  tlie  cyclo- 

crown.    The  •title  of  "grand"  was  added  to  piedia  which  bears  his  name  while  apprenticed 

distinguish  the  chamberlains  of  sovereigns  from  to  a  globe-maker  in  London.    Bome  of  the  arti- 

those  of  lesser  dignitaries.    The  earliest  officer  cles  are  said  to  have  been  written  while  he 

of  this  rank  in  France  was  appointed  by  Louis  tended  his  master^s  counter.    The  Ist  edition  of 

TIL     Thirty-nine  chamberlaina  followed  in  his  '^  Cyclopasdia "  was  published  by  subscrip- 

anccession  till  the  time  o£  Louis  XIV.,  when  tion  in  1728,  in  2  vols,  folio ;    the  2d  eu« 

the  dignity  waa  suffered  to  lapse.    Napoleon  larged  edition  in  1738,  and  the  8d  in  the  fol« 

revived  the  office.    Formerly  the  ohamberlain  lowing  year.    This  work  was  avowedly  the 

was  entitled  to  the  king^a  cast-off  garments,  as  basis  of  the  more  extended  cyclopedia  of  Bees. 

weU  as  to  the  cloaks  of  vassals  who  came  to  and  was  early  translated  into  the  French  and 

pay  homage  to  the  sovereign.    The  office  of  Italian  languages. 

lord  high  chamberlain  ranks  6th  in  honor  at       CHAMBERS,  Gsobgx,  an  English  artist,  bom 
the  English  court,  there  being  also  a  lord  cham-  near  the  end  of  the  last  century  at  Whitby,  in 
berhdn  of  the  sovereign's  household,  with  nn-  Yorkshire,  died  in  London,  Oct  28, 1840.  The 
merous  subordinates.     The  grand   chamber-  son  of  a  poor  seaman,  at  the  age  of  10  years  he 
lains,  both  of  France  and  England,  assist  in  sailed  in  a  trading  vessel  as  cabin-boy,  and  was 
attiring  the  sovereign  for  the  cerempny  of  ooro-  soon  noted  among  his  messmates  for  his  rude 
nation.     The  ohamberlain  of  the  household  sketches  of  ships  and  marine  views.    With  the 
superintends  the  interior  of  the  palace,  appoints  determination  to  become  a  marine  painter,  he 
the  king's  chaplains  and  tradesmen,  and  is  also  left  the  service,  and  after  8  years'  private  prac- 
Koenser  of  pli^s.    In  Anglo^axon  times  the  tice,  during  which  he  supported  himself  as  a 
ohamberlain  waa  called  the  eameraritu,  and  had  house-painter,  he  went  to  London,  and  was  em- 
charge  of  the  king's  treasure.    The  chamber-  ployed  by  Mr.  Homer  for  7  years  to  assist  in 
lains  of  European  courts  wear  a  golden  key  as  preparing  the  panorama  of  London  exhibited 
the  symbol  of  their  office.     Various  munici-  m  tne  Colosseum.  He  afterward  obtained  com- 
palities  have  an  officer  whom  they  style  cham-  missions  for  marine  sketches  from  many  dis- 
berlain,  and  whose  duties  have  reierence  to  the  tinguished  persons,  and  painted  the  *^  Opening  of 
records  or  accounts  of  the  body  to  which  they  New  London  Bridge  "  for  Kin^  William  IV., 
are  attached.  and  a  view  of  '^  Greenwich  Hospital"  for  Queen 
CHAMBEBLAYNE,  Edwasd,  an  English  Adelaide.    His  appointment  as  marine  painter 
scholar,  bom  at  Odington  in  Gloucestershire,  to  their  mi\jesties  nad  opened  to  him  a  way  to 
in  1616,  died  at  Chebra,  a  suburb  of  London,  fame  and  fortune,  when  his  delicate  physical 
in  1708.    Educated  at  Oxford,  he  made  the  constitution  failed  him.    His  works,  several  of 
tour  of  Europe  during  the  civil  wars.    In  1679  which  are  naval  battle-scenes,  are  highly  valued. 
he  waa  appointed  tutor  to  Henry,  duke  of  Graf-        CHAMBERS,  Sib  Wiluam,  an  English  archi- 
ton,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  U.,  and  afterward  tect,  born  of  a  British  tamilv  at  Stockholm,  in 
to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  husband  Sweden,  in  1726,  died  in  London,  March  8, 1796. 
of  Qaeen  ijine.    He  is  best  known  by  his  He  was  educated  at  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
*^Anglifl9  Notitim,  or  the  Present  State  of  Eng-  while  very  young  went  as  supercargo  to  the 
land,''  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  in  East  Indies,  resided  for  some  time  in  China,  and 
1667 ;  Kacaiday  in  his  history  makes  frequent  brought  back  many  drawings  of  Chinese  build* 
referenoes  to  this  book.  ings  and  costume,  which  were  afterward  pub- 
CHAMBERLEN,  Hues,  an  English  phy-  lished.    He  then  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
sician,  bora  in  166i,  died  June  17, 1728,  was  a  of  architecture,  and  on  returning  from  travels 
graduate  of  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  hia  in  France  and  Italy  was  appointed  draw^ing 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1690.    The  invention  of  an  master  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterward  George 
obstetrio  forceps  is  commonly  attributed  to  him,  HI.    He  laid  out  the  royal  gardens  at  Eew  in 
although  hia  mther,  Dr.  Paul  Chamberlen,  is  the  Chinese  style,  and  built  the  villa  of  the  carl 
believed  to  have  been  the  real  inventor.  of  Besborough  at  Roehampton,  in  the  Italian 
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style,  a  manaion  for  Lord  Aberoom,  near  Edin-  a  price  as  must  Boit  the  ooayeDSinoftof  crsy 
bnrgn,  and  honses  for  Lord  Melbonme  and  the  man  in  the  British  dominions."  It  inuMdutdj 
earl  of  Gbwer,  at  Whitehall  and  in  Fiocadillj.  attained  a  cironlation  of  over  50,000,  vliereopQii 
His  masterpiece  was  Somerset  honse  in  London,  the  brothers  united  their  places  of  buiDMi  into 
which  he  rebnilt  in  1776.    He  published  in  one  establishment.    This  ioarnal  has  nouioed 
1759^^68  a  *^  Treatise  on  Oivil  Architectnrec^*  till  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  videl;d^ 
which  has  been  several  times  reprinted;  m  onlated  of  British  periodicals.  In  ISUtheMan 
1772,  a  "Dissertation  on  Oriental  Gardening.'^  Ohambera  began  the  pnblicatio&  of  aserieiof 
— MoNTAOTi,    grandson  of  the  preceding,  an  historical  and  scientific  treatises,  inittaa  is  i 
English  lawyer  and  statesman,  bom  at  Hert-  popular  style,  under  the  title  of  '^InformatiaD 
ford,  in  Huntingdonshire,  in  1800.    He  was  for  the  People,**  the  average  sale  of  the  mmben 
educated  at  the  military  college  at  Sandhurst,  of  which  was  over  100,000  copies.   They  we 
and  served  as  on   officer  in  the  army  from  followed  by  a  "  Pyclopodia  of  EagM  Iite^ 
1815    to    1818,  when   he  retired   upon  half  atnre,"  at  once  historical  and  biograpluci],vi& 
pay.    He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1828,  be-  well-chosen  extracts  from  the  works  cif  tk 
came  queen's  counsel  in  1845,  and  has  gained  principal  British  authors  in  every  igs;  the 
distinction  in  the  house  of  commons,  of  which  "  People's  Edition  of  Standard  Eogtish  Woibf 
he  was  elected  member  for  Greenwich  jUfter  "Papers  for  the  People;**  "Miscellany ;"•*B^ 
Vice- Admiral  Dundas  assumed  tilie  Hediterra-  positorv  of  Instructive  and  Entertaining  IhcU;'' 
nean  command.  and  other  collections,  all  of  whidi  wen  ini 
OHAMBERS,  Wiluah  and  Bobsbt,  Scotch  dieap  form  and  widely  read.  Ohambers^  ^Ed- 
publishers  and  authors,  the  editors  of  "  Oham-  ucational  Course,**  which  has  heeo.  oompIetedlT 
bers's  Journal,'*  and  of  many  works  of  a  popular  degrees,  includes  works  in  almost  every  hnaa 
and  instructive  character,  are  natives  of  reebles,  of  knowledge,  and  covers  the  entire  groopi 
a  small  town  on  the  Tweed,  where  WiHiam  was  from  first  lessons  to  acoompliahed  sebobiihipi 
bom  in  1800,  and  his  brother  Robert  in  1802.  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  has  devoted  moeh  atto- 
Thrown  in  boyhood,  after  receiviog  the  educa-  tion  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  and  amflBf 
tion  which  the  schools  of  Peebles  furnished,  hislaterproductionsare  the  "Life  and WorbcJf 
upon  their  own  resources,  William  was  appren-  Bums,'*  4  volumes  of  "Essays,**  and  abantoBi 
ticed  to  an  Edinburgh  printer,  while  Robert,  volume  entitled '^Ancient  Sea  MaijpuL  as  IB» 
failing  to  get  the  collegiate  education  which  he  trative  of  Changes  of  the  Relative  Levd  of 
had  deslr^,  entered  upon  the  career  of  book-  the  Sea  and  Land.'*    To  him  also  has  htm 
seller  on  his  own  account    Until  1882  the  attributed  the  anthorshipof  the  "VeMigsof 
brothei%  conducted  separate  establishments,  and  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,"  a  ▼oft  n* 
their  stmggles  during  the  period  when  the  yet  markable  for  the  force  with  which  it  adroeita 
anonymons  Waverley  novels,  the  criticisms  of  the  so-called  development  theory.  Mr.  WlDun 
Jeffrey,  and  the  sketches  of  Christopher  North  Chambers  has  contributed  nnmeroasemjsto 
were  distinguishing  Edinburgh  as  a  literary  the  ^'  Journal,**  has  given  his  imprenoos  of  i 
centre,  are  eminent  examples  of  energy  and  tour  in  the  United  States  hi  a  work  eititlei 
diligence.    William  eked  out  the  profits  of  a  ^*  Things  as  thev  are  in  America,**  andbsstfM 
small  trade  by  working  at  case  and  press  him-  published  a  work  on '^Improvedl>welliog-tott 
self  and  in  1880  published  his  '*  Book  of  Scot-  lor  the  Humbler  and  other  Classes  io  (Stiei'' 
land,'*  an  elaborate  and  comprehensive  account  The  publishing  house  of  Uie  Measrs.  Chnnbai 
of  the  usages  and  institutions,  the  schools^  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland,  aod  eaqpto^ 
social  system,  and  religions  and  civil  organijsa-  nearly  200  persons, 
tion  of  that  country.  Meantime  Robert,  sharing  CHAMBERSBURG,  a  thriving  boroq^  ih 
in  the  enthusiasm  which  was  then  introducing  capital  of  Franklin  co.,  Penn. ;  pop.  aboQtS,GO<t 
the  national  element  so  largely  into  Scottish  It  is    pleasantiy  situated  on  ConecoclNa^ 
literature,  had  published  in  1824  his  ^*  Traditions  creek,  and  at  the  Junction  of  the  Cmnbcriau 
of  Edinburgh,**  an  authentic,  detailed,  and  amus-  VaUey  with  the  Franklin  nuboad    Good  tan* 
ing  account  of  the  old  memories  and  associations  pike  roads  connect  it  with  Baltimore^  Vt^ 
with  which  the  various  localities  of  that  capital  Durg,  and  Philadelphia,  and  it  also  oononB* 
are  rich.   It  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  cates  by  railroad  with  Philadelphia,  Biir» 
who  had   communicated  to   him  interesting  burg,  &o.    The  houses  are  meetly  of  brick  ff 
materials  for  it.    This  was  rapidly  followed  by  stone,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  ton 
his  "Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,**  *^ Picture  is   neat  and   comfortable.    The  sonoaDifi*; 
of  Scotiand,'*  **  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  country,  which  forms  part  of  the  great  fia^ 
1746-*46,'* ''  Life  of  James  I.,**  and  8  vols,  of  stone  valley  at  the  a  E.  base  of  the  Km  dob* 
*'  Scottish  Ballads  and  Songs.**    In  1829  the  tains,  is  populous  and  higjily  cultivated.  Tien 
brothers  united  their  efforts  in  preparing  the  are  manufactories  of  ootton,  wool,  floor,  pt(^ 
"Gazetteer  of  Scotland,**  published  in  1882,  andiron.                                                     . 
which  was  written  for  the  most  part  by  them  CHAMBERTIN,     a    fkmoDS  viaeysri  fl 
in  the  brief  intervals  of  business.    In  1832  ap-  France,    department  'pf   Cdte   d*Or,  a  w^ 
peared  the  first  number  of  the  ''Edinburgh  miles  N.  E.  of  Beaune.    It  is  abont  U  or^v 
Journal, *'  designed  ^  to  supply  intellectual  food  acres  in  extent,  divided  among  several  P*^ 
of  the  best  kind,  and  in  such  a  form  and  at  such  prietors ;  its  yearly  produce,  at  an  avsngSi  ^^ 
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not  exoeed  150  pipes  of  red  wine,  wUoh  mnkB  crown  by  LoqIb  XIL,  and  torn  down  by  IVan- 

among  the  firgt  growths  of  Borgnndy.  cis  I.  to  make  way  for  the  present  magnificent 

CHAMBlIBT,  or  Sayot^F&ofxs,  the  most  stroctnre,  which  was  commenced  in  1526,  after 

level  and  fertile  part  of  Savoy,  an  administra-  designs  by  F^imatiocio.    For  12  years  Francis 

tive  division  of  Sardinia,  and  one  of  the  7  prov*  prosecuted  the  work  with  great  vigor,  and  died 

inces  into  which  the  dachy  of  Savoy  is  divided,  leaving  it  unfinished  and  his  treasury  half  empty, 

contains 4  districts,  viz.:  It  was  continued  with  less  activity  by  Henry 

ams  aqp  m.      p«fb  H.,  Ghsrles  IX.,  Henry  HI.,  Louis  XlIL,  and 

CbuMry 684        10S,4S8  Louis  XIY.,  but  the  Original  plans  were  never 

UpperS»Toy ,.877         50,8g  Carried  out.    The  Style  of  architecture,  which 

Tmr^iif "'" "*""""" '  T06         2^7^  marks  the  transition  from  the  fortified  castle 

'- —        to  the  Italian  palace,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 

^®*^ ^^        •^«***  prevailing  taste  of  the  16th  century,  and  though 

— CnAicBiBT,  the  capital  of  the  above-described  umtastic  in  some  details,  is,  on  the  whole,  grand 
division  and  province,  and  of  the  whole  duchy  and  imposing.  The  material  is  a  very  dark 
of  Savoy,  and  the  most  important  town  in  stone.  From  a  solid  basement,  fiank^  by  6 
Savoy,  19  ntuated  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  round  towers,  each  60  feet  in  diameter,  rise  dus- 
banks  of  the  Leysse  and  the  Albane,  affluents  of  ters  of  pyramids,  cones,  and  turrets,  with  a  hrgo 
the  lake  of  Bonrget,  on  the  Victor  Emanuel  central  tower  crowned  with  a  beautiful  lantera, 
railway  from  St.  Innocent  to  Aix  and  St.  Jean  on  which  is  a  stone  figure  6  feet  high  of  the  lily 
de  Manrienne,  connecting  Turin  with  Ghsneva,  of  France.  This  tower  contains  a  double  spiral 
Lyons,  and  Paris,  110  m,  W.  K.  W.  of  Turin,  staircase,  so  curiously  contrived  that  persons  as- 
Pop,  about  17,000.  It  has  long  been  re-  cending  never  meet  those  descending.  There 
Qowned  for  its  manufacture  of  silk  gauze,  and  are  440  chambers,  once  decorated  by  Qie  pencil 
contains  also  manufactories  of  cotton,  tanne-  of  Oousin  and  the  chisels  of  Bontemps,  Gk>n- 
ries,  &c.  It  trades  in  grain,  silk,  wine,  liquors,  jon,  and  Pilon.  The  stables  have  stalls  for 
sattle,  and  copper,  and  has  6  annual  fairs.  The  1,200  horses.-^The  early  history  of  Ohambord 
rilla  Lei  Charmettet^  once  the  residence  of  Mme.  is  little  more  than  a  chronicle  of  royal  debauch- 
le  Warens,  which  has  been  made  celebrated  by  eries.  Built,  it  is  said,  to  commemorate  ^e 
[lousseau^s  "Oonfessions,'*  is  situated  near  this  passion  of  Francis  for  the  countess  de  Thoury 
dty.  and  the  fair  chatelaine  de  Montfrault,  and  ex- 
CHAMBLT,  a  S.  co.  of  Oanada  £.,  on  the  hibiting  in  the  form  of  caryatides  the  features 
ight  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  of  2  of  his  other  mistresses,  the  duchess 
sland  of  Montreal,  and  extending  K  as  far  as  d'£tampes  and  the  countess  de  Oh&teaubriant,  it 
he  river  known  by  the  names  of  Chambly,  preserved  its  character  under  several  succeeding 
lichelleu,  Sorel,  and  St.  John.  Area,  211  sq.  reigns.  It  was  here  that  the  beautiM  but 
n. ;  pop.  in  1851-2, 20,576.  It  is  traversed  by  fidUiless  Diana  of  Poitiers  achieved  more  than 
he  Champlain  and  Montreal,  and  the  Grand  one  of  her  conquests,  and  the  letters  H.  and  D. 
*runk  railways.  The  staples  are  grain,  hay,  to-  entwined  with  a  crescent^  which  still  fill  the 
acco,  flax,  and  wool,  and  the  productions  in  compartments  of  the  vaulted  ceilings,  attest  her 
851  amounted  to  116,287  busuels  of  wheats  ascendency  over  Hennr  H.  Charles  IX.,  Louis 
,596  of  barley,  248,819  of  oats,  5,461  of  In-  XHL,  and  Louis  XTV.  held  their  court  here 
ian  corn,  80,667  tons  of  hay,  12,502  lbs.  of  with  equal  licentiousness  and  splendor ;  and  at 
>bacco,  88,903  of  wool,  and  245,094  of  butter,  a  f&te  given  by  the  last  named  monarch  in  1690, 
here  were  7  grist,  8  saw,  and  2  fulling  mills,  one  of  the  grand  corridors  was  converted  into 
woollen  factory,  4' tanneries,  2  fonnderies,  1  a  theatre,  in  which  Moli^re  gave  the  first  repre- 
lass  factor3r,l  paper  mill,  41  ^hools,  and  18  BeniAtion  of  h\s  Bourgeois  gentilhofnme,  Cham- 
lurches.— -UHAifBLT,  i^  parish  and  village  of  bord  afterward  became  the  residence  for  9  years 
le  above  described  county,  situated  on  the  W.  of  Stanislas  Leszc^nski,  king  of  Poland.  In 
de  of  Richelieu  river,  and  connected  by  canal  1745,  Louis  XY.  bestowed  it  upon  Marshal 
ith  St.  John's.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  fort  Saxe,  who  restored  much  of  its  former  briUian- 
ected  by  the  French  in  1711,  and  contains  a  cy  and  lived  there  in  militair  state,  attended  by 
Dollen  factory,  4  grist  miUs,  about  56  stores,  2  regiments  of  his  lancers.  After  his  death,  and 
r  schools^  2  churches  a  convent  and  female  that  of  his  nephew  the  count  de  Frise,  the  ch^ 
ademy  with  60  pupils,  an  asylum  for  deaf  and  teau  reverted  to  the  crown ;  it  was  bestowed 
imb  male  orphans  with  15  inmates,  a  college  upon  the  Polignaofiunily  by  Louis  XVI.  in  1777, 
ondod  in  1825  and  having  8  professors  and  plundered  by  the  mob  in  1792,  and  sold  as  na- 


9  French  department  of  loire-et-Cher,  9  m.  ed  in  tjbe  name  of  the  naUon  to  the  auke  of 

of  Blois.    It  is  noted  for  a  chAteau  of  its  Bordeaux. 

11  name,  surrounded  by  a  beautifal  park.  21  CHAMBOBD,  Hxnbi  Ghabues  Fxrdikaio) 

in  circumference.    The  counts  of  Blois  had  Mabix  DixuDOViri  d^Abtois,  count  of,  bom  in 

re  a  hunting  lodge  and  pleasure  house  buUt  Paris,  Sept  29. 1820,  the  only  son  of  the  duke 

1090.     It  was  aaded  to  the  possessions  of  the  of  Berry,  and  therefore  the  last  remaining  scion 
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of  the  great  family  of  Botirbon,  which  for  cen-  dples  by  which  he  was  to  eoTem  hu  condnd 
turies  gave  kings  to  France,  and  whose  mem-  Tbns,  as  well  in  exHe  as  in  France,  he  iraa  sor* 
bers  stm  reign  over  Spain  and  Naples.  It  is  a  ronnded  exdnsively  by  men  most  honorable  b; 
general  belief  that  the  chief  object  contem-  character,  and  noble  by  birth,  but  so  mudi  ib- 
plated  in  the  ranrder  of  the  dnke  of  Berry  by  sorbed  in  the  traditions  of  tne  past  as  not  to 
Lonvel  was  the  extinction  of  his  race,  which  accept  or  even  understand  theexieencieaoftlM 
wonld  then  have  been  snoceeded  on  the  throne  present.  To  them  the  theory  of  divine  right 
by  the  branch  of  Orleans.  Bnt  at  the  time  remained  the  palladium  of  the  French  nM)oarchT, 
when  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  the  duchess  and  the  fact  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  peopled 
was  pregnant,  a  fact  which,  becoming  known  mere  rebellion  against  the  law  of  God.  Tbe 
soon  after,  revived  all  the  hopes  of  the  royalists,  first  tntor  of  the  young  prince  was  the  baroii  d« 
Btill,  a  contrary  chance  existed  by  the  Salic  law,  Damas ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  d'Haat* 
which  excludes  women  from  the  succession  to  poul,  who  was  supplanted  by  Gen.  Lstonr-lilaB- 
the  French  throne,  not  to  speak  of  the  different  Dourg  and  others.  In  France,  m^anwhOe^  the 
attempts  made  during  the  pregnancy  of  the  legitimist  partv  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  tbu- 
duchess  to  secure  by  an  accident  what  crime  don  at  once  all  their  public  offices  by  tend^ 
had  failed  to  accomplish.  However,  7  months  their  resignation,  or  refbsing  the  oaths  required 
after  the  murder  of  her  husband,  the  widow  fh)m  them  by  tlie  new  power.  In  this  maDiKr 
gave  birth  to  a  son.  Hence  the  name  ei]fant  tl^eyprotested  against  an  order  of  things  irbkh, 
au  miracle  by  which  he  was  first  celebrated  by  according  to  their  vnshes  and  calculataoDS,  vss 
poets,  and  afterward  designated  by  the  parti-  soon  to  give  way  from  its  own  radical  incapadtj. 
sans  of  his  dynasty.  Such  was.  in  fact,  the  im-  The  vacancies  were  soon  filled  by  persou 
portance  attached  to  his  birth,  tnat  the  feminine  either  adverse  or  indifferent  to  tbcBonrboci 
modesty  of  the  duchess  had  to  yield  to  politi-  Men  initiated  into  public  afifairs  by  the  straggles 
cal  considerations,  and  her  confinement  was  of  the  liberal  party  under  the  restoration,  Uxk 
witnessed  not  only  by  the  princes  and  high  dig-  in  hand  the  management  of  the  govenimait, 
nitaries  of  the  state,  but  even  by  citizens  who  aided  by  those  who  are  always  readj  to 
happened  to  be  on  duty  as  national  guards  in  tender  their  services  to  the  ruling  power.  A 
the  palace.  In  spite  of  all,  an  insidious  protest  new  generation  sprung  up,  ripened  by  tbe 
was  published  in  England,  in  the  name  of  the  public  commotions,  and  it  became  apparest 
duke  of  Orleans,  against  the  autbenticity  of  an  that  the  government  which  had  issaed  froo 
event  by  which  he  seemed  to  have  lost  a  crown,  the  revolution  of  July  could  go  on  whkat 
True,  the  alleged  author  affected  to  deny,  the  legitimists,  and  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
with  a  virtuous  indignation,  any  complicity  in  culties  inherent  in  its  origin,  and  iti  f^ 
the  publication ;  but  when  the  document  was  position  toward  the  democracy.  The  srr 
reprinted  after  the  revolution  of  1880,  he  did  tern  of  abstention  adopted  by  the  partiaas 
not  choose  to  contradict  it  again,  and  some  of  the  Bourbons  had  simply  given  op  tU 
doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  sincerity  of  game.  However,  this  policy  was  not  psr- 
his  first  deniaL  The  royal  child  was  hardly  sued  without  strong  opposition  in  the  p«itf. 
10  years  old  when  the  revolution  of  1880  Many  among  the  men  then  sometimes  caS«d 
drove  the  Bourbons,  now  for  the  8d  time,  out  Menriquinquistes  had  a  different  idea  of  the 
of  France.  Charles  X.  having  abdicated,  Aug.  interests  of  their  cause.  They  openly  adrocated 
2,  1830,  and  the  duke  of  Angoul^me  having  taking  the  oath,  and  participating  actively  la 
abandoned  his  right  of  succession  in  flavor  of  public  afihirs.  Some  infiuential  men  accept^ 
the  young  prince,  the  latter  was  constrained  to  and  solicited  the  legislative  trust,  and  fonned  □ 
follow  the  exile  of  his  family.  The  title  of  duke  the  chamber  of  deputies  a  small  minority,  votiag 
of  Bordeaux  had  been  given  him  at  his  birth,  as  consistently  wilh  the  opposition  against  all  *ie 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  devotion  by  which  successive  cabinets — ^tlM  only  signs  of  lit 
the  city  of  Bordeaux  had  distinguished  itself  in  given  for  years  by  the  legitimists,  aside  frm 
1814  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  some  unsuccessful  attempts  at  civil  war  in  ibc 
The  young  exile  now  changed  it  for  one  more  Vendue  and  Brittany.  In  fact,  the  party  was  no» 
appropriate  to  his  present  fortune,  and  hence-  broken  up  by  internal  dissensions.  In  1839  tbe 
forth  assumed  the  name  of  count  of  Chambord,  count  went  to  Italy  with  his  mother,  and  vtf 
from  the  castle  and  domain  of  Chambord,  pre-  received  with  great  distinction  by  Pope  Grep«ry 
sented  to  him  May  21,  1821,  by  public  sub-  XVI.  After  the  death  of  the  dale  of  in- 
scription in  France,  and  still  his  property,  goul^me,  in  June,  1844,  it  was  thought  ad- 
IThat  his  education  was  may  be  inferred  from  visable  to  awaken  the  public  attention  bf 
the  men  to  whom  it  was  intrusted.  The  old  some  manifestation  likely  to  produce  an  d- 
king  Charles  X.,  having  proved  unable  to  keep  feet  in  Franco.  In  1845,  the  pretender,  *1» 
the  crown  on  his  head,  was  not  likely  to  teach  had  successively  resided  in  Scotland,  6cb^ 
his  grandson  how  to  regain  it  The  duke  of  mia,  and  lUyria,  arrived  in  London.  A  tio^J 
Angoul^me  was  known  to  possess  far  more  hon-  mansion  in  Belgrave  square,  where  be  took  op 
esty  than  genius ;  while  those  short-sighted  court-  his  abode,  became  at  once  the  goal  of  DUDer(>ts 
iers,  whose  fatal  advice  had  led  the  dynasty  to  pilgrimages  among  the  faithful.  TheprorimiCT 
ruin,  were  now  selected  to  inculcate  in  the  of  London,  and  the  ease  and  cheapneai  of  ^^9^ 
mind  of  the  young  pretender  the  ideas  and  prin-  there,  were  so  many  inducements  for  those  vho 
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wonid  have  been  otherwise  prevented  firom  flionate  and  exclnsive  servant  of  the  revolntion 
paying  the  tribute  of  their  homage  to  their  conld  join  in  a  common  cause  with  the  repre- 
Jegitimate  prince;  and  for  some  time,  the  cap-  eentative  of  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  irre- 
ital  of  the  British  empire  was  peacefully  invaded  spective  of  the  popular  sanction,  it  was  impos- 
by  crowds  of  adherents  to  the  principle  of  legit-  sible  to  understana.  Some  other  obstacles  also 
imacy  and  devoted  partisans  of  its  representa-  arose  from  delicate  questions  started  in  the  dis- 
tive.  Five  members  of  the  chamber  of  dep-  onssion  of  a  common  political  platform.  The 
nties  did  not  consider  it  irreconcilable  with  *  royal  conans  could  not  agree,  nor  their  ooun- 
their  oath  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  this  man-  seUors,  on  the  adoption  of  an  intended  national 
[festatioa  against  the  established  government  ^flg,  the  one  party  advocating  the  white  ban- 
of  France.  The  m^ority  of  their  colleagues  ner,  the  other  standing  by  the  tri-oolor.  So 
thought  otherwise ;  and  after  an  animated  and  the  proposed  scheme  was  abandoned  after  some 
protracted  discussion,  censure  was  inflicted  on  useless  efforts,  based  more  on  common  interest 
their  conduct  by  the  address  of  the  chamber  in  than  on  mutual  sympathy. — The  count  of  Cham- 
iDswer  to  the  speech  from  the  orown.  The  bord  resides  alternately  in  Venice,  where  he 
iisgraced  deputies  appealed  firom  die  ludgment  owns  the  beautiful  Cavalli  palace,  and  in  the 
)f  their  peers  to  the  decision  of  their  constit-  castle  of  Frohsdor^  near  Vienna.  In  the  sum- 
lents,  who  sustained  them  by  a  reelection,  and  mer  he  is  accustomed  to  repair  to  some  water- 
he  o^tation  soon  subsided,  without  any  great  ingplace,  like  Ems,  Wiesbaden,  &c.,  in  the  neigh- 
>enent  or  damage  to  any  body.  On  Nov.  16,  borbood  of  France,  where  he  receives  the  disin- 
64:6,  the  count  of  Ohambord  married  Maria  terested  respects  of  numbers  of  his  faithful  parti- 
Theresa  Beatrice  Ga&tana,  princess  of  Modena,  sans,  who  are  delighted  with  his  affable  and  grace- 
K>rn  July  14, 1817,  and  therefore  8  years  older  fhl  reception,  and  charmed  with  the  happy  qual- 
han  himsel£  ^  This  union  has  remained  steriile,  ities  which  he  possesses  as  a  man.  Were  it  not 
10  child  having  been  bom  of  it  to  save  the  for  certain  unfortunate  influences  which  have 
sgitiinist  cause  from  annihilation.  It  seems,  constantly  surrounded  and  still  surround  him, 
1  fact,  as  if  Providence  had  doomed  to  destruo-  his  natural  gifts  would  have  shown  more  ad- 
ion  the  very  party  which  invokes  most  tena-  vantageously ;  as  it  is,  through  the  delusions  of 
iously  and  exclusively  the  protection  of  its  his  present  life,  and  the  ordeal  of  contemporary 
ivine  right  The  political  inheritance  of  the  events,  each  passing  day  is  more  likely  to  leave 
•ourbons  is  destinea  to  pass  to  the  young  count  with  him  a  new  regret  than  to  bring  him  a  now 
r  Paris,  the  grandson  of  Louis  Phiuppe,  whom  hope. — ^Physically  the  count  of  Ohambord  is 
le  legitimists  regard  as  a  usurper. — After  the  rather  below  medium  stature,  with  a  short  neck, 
eath  of  Louis  PhUippe  in  exile,  the  community  broad  shoulders,  and  a  full  chest,  conveying  the 
r  ill  fortune  suggested  to  the  vanquished  on  impression  of  strength  rather  than  of  dignity. 
3th  sides  the  idea  of  a  reconciliation  between  At  the  age  of  about  15  years,  he  had  a  severe 
te  members  of  the  two  royal  families.  Some  fall  from  his  horse,  fVom  the  lameness  caused 
^  them,  consented;  messages  and  visits  were  by  which  he  has  never  entirely  recovered.  lie 
[changed;  and  some  interested  politicians  ex-  is  nevertheless  very  fond  of  manly  sports,  and 
ted  in  what  they  considered  already  a  decisive  pursues  them  in  a  princely  manner.  His  fea- 
ep  toward  a  better  state  of  things.  Indeed,  tures  are  handsome,  of  the  Bourbon  type,  with 
e  count  of  Ohambord  seemed  decided  to  ts^e  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  mustache,  and  whiskers. 
>  active  measure  toward  regaining  Uie  crown  His  fortune,  which  was  originally  large,  has 
r  himself.  When  an  opportunity,  apparently  been  much  increased  by  his  marriage  with  one 
ost  favorable,  had  presented  itself  ajfter  the  of  the  richest  princesses  of  Europe,  and  by  the 
oody  days  of  June,  1848,  in  Paris— and  later,  inheritance  of  tlie  duchess  of  Angoul6mc,  from 
(ring  the  a^tationsand  disquietudes  of  the  whom  he  received  the  estate  of  Frohsdorf,  which 
publio — the  inactive  pretender  had  let  pass  belonged  originally  to  the  duke  of  Blacas. 
e  chanoe,  which  another  claimant  took  ad-  OIIAMBRAY,  Geoboes  dx,  marquis  de,  a 
ntage  o^  boldly  to  build  up  an  imperial  French  general,  bom  in  Paris  in  1788,  died 
rone.  It  was  agdnst  this  intrusive  interest,  about  1850,  served  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  fell 
enly  at  work  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  into  the  power  of  the  Bussians,  was  banished 
nasty,  that  the  political  fusion  of  the  two  to  the  Ukraine,  and  not  permitted  to  return  to 
anches  of  the  Bourbon  fiimily  was  aimed.  France  until  after  Ibe  fall  of  Napoleon.  From 
le  plan  failed  by  the  decided  opposition  of  the  1823  to  1829,  he  filled  high  military  positions 
chess  of  Orleans,  whose  inffuence  with  her  at  Vincennes  and  Perpi^nan.  He  wrote  vari- 
1  was  paramount  Faithful  to  the  memory  ous  works  on  military  subjects.  A  2d  edition 
her  husband,  the  noble  widow  conformed  her-  of  his  Philosophie  de  la  guerre  appeared  in  1885, 
f  to  tho  instructions  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  a  **Life  of  Vauban,"  written  b^  him,  ap- 
lo  had  written  in  his  last  will :  "  Whedier  a  peared  in  the  Plutarque  Franfaii.  His  most  im- 
tgy  or  the  unknown  and  obscare  defender  of  a  portant  production  is  his  HUtoire  de  Vexp^i- 
ise  to  which  we  all  belong,  Uie  count  of  Paris  tion  de  Muesie^  which  appeared  in  1837,  and  has 
^ht,  before  everything,  to  be  a  man  of  his  since  passed  through  several  editions, 
le  and  of  the  nation--a  Oatholic,  and  the  pas-  OHAMBBE  AIU)£NTE.  Originally  this  name 
nate,  exclusive  servant  of  France  and  the  was  applied  in  France  to  courts  of  law,  hung  with 
olation."    How  and  on  what  terms  the  pas-  bkck,  but  lighted  by  torches,  where  criminals 
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of  the  highest  rank  were  tried.    Sobseqaentljr  vacity.    It  is  troe  that  the  chamolMa  dingei 

any  extraordinary  ooiirt  of  lav  was  called  ehofn-  its  colors  with  great  rapidity,  but  the  chaogei 

hre  ardente^  as  for  instance  the  tribunal  which  are  not  determined  by  the  ootorB  of  soiToiinl- 

in  1585.  at  the  dawn  of  the  reformation,  was  ing  objects,  nor  by  tbie  greater  or  Iw  amoiml 

establisned  by  Francis  I.  for  the  specialpnrpose  of  blood  sent  to  the  skin.    Other  reptSa  pot- 

ofpassing  sentence  on  heretics.  Henry  OL,  on  his  sess  this  power  of  chan^g  color,  as  liso  do 

entry  into  Paris,  July  4, 1549,  was  present  in  the  many  fishes,  as  the  coryphsna  (vulgaiij  aM 

ehambre  ardente  while  several  heretics  were*  dolphin),  and  many  of  the  moUoab  (u  tbt 

doomed  to  the  flames.    Under  Louis  XIY.,  the  argonaut  and  the  squid).    It  has  beea  VMh 

ehambres  were  reopened  in  1679,  for  the  puipose  tamed  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  ¥.  LBor- 

of  trying  the  poisoning  cases ;  but  in  1680,  after  nett  and  others,  that  the  Tarieties  of  oolorin 

the  execution  of  Madsone  Yoisin,  the  ehanUn'eB  the  squid  are  due  especially  to  changes  in  tli 

ardentes  were  again  dosed.    The  extraordinary  surface  of  the  sldn  from  the  volnntaiy  oootne* 

courts  under  the  regency  where  the  trial  of  the  tions  of  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  dermis^  mo£- 

fanners  of  the  public  revenue  took  place,  and  fying  the  reflections  from  the  pigment  spots  ■ 

those  instituted  for  the  registration  of  the  shares  well  as  from  the  colorless  portions  of  the  ^ 

of  the  financier  Law,  were  also  called  ehambrei  It  is  probable,  conddering  the  scalj  ehincts 

ardmtes,  of  its  skin,  that  similar  anrfaoe  reflectio&a,  fron 

OHAMETiEpy  (ehameleo,  Brogn.),  a  genus  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  dff- 

of  saurian   reptiles,  inhabiting  the  warmest  mis,  are  the  causes  of  the  changes  of  color  ii 

parts  of  Africa  and  India.    The  genus  is  char-  the  diameleon ;  and  that  the  inmatioa  of  tk 

acterized  by  teeth  on  the  upper  edge  of  die  lungs  and  body,  and  the  changes  in  the  cntia»' 

jaws,  toes  united  into  2  groups,  prehendle  tail,  ous  circulation,  are  merely  seoondarj  ageotn 

and  body  compressed  and  covered  with  squar-  The  natural  color  of  the  animal  is  a  fise  greo, 

ish  scales,  with  or  without  a  series  of  spinv  tinged  in  some  parts  with  reddish  brovniid 

processes  along  the  back,  belly,  chest,  and  tail,  grayish  white ;  from  this  the  hues  vary  to  deep 

The  skin  is  shagreened  with  small  scaly  grains,  bluish   green,  yellow,  blackish,  and  Tsrioo 

the  back  is  sharp,  the  taU  round  and  slender,  shades  of  gray;  the  colors  are  the  brighttttm 

There  are  6  toes  on  each  foot,  divided  into  2  the  warmest  and  sunniest  weather.   Tbej  p 

parcels,  one  of  2  and  th&  other  of  8,  each  united  often  seen  of  the  same  colors  as  snzroaadis; 

by  the  sMn  as  far  as  the  claws.    The  tongue  is  objects,  which  they  doubtless  assume  ioslis^ 

fleshy,  cylindrical,  and  capable  of  an  elongation  ively  as  a  means  of  protection  against  their 

of  6  or  7  inches ;  the  teeth  are  trilobed ;  the  numerous  enemies.    The  chameleon  can  tl» 

eyes  are  large,  almost  covered  by  the  skin,  ex-  inflate  its  body,  even  to  its  feet  and  till,  tj 

oept  a  small  hole  opposite  the  pupil,  and  are  i^ow  and  irregular  motions;  thisinamodenia 

capable  of  movements  independent  of  each  degree  may  aid  the  muscular  eontractioBs  d 

other.    The  back  of  the  head  is  raised  in  a  the  skin  in  the  production  of  its  briOiint  sst- 

pyramidal  form;  there  is  no  visible  external  face  changes.     The   chameleon  moT^  tvj 

ear ;  the  flrst  rib  is  united  to  the  breast-bone,  slowly ;  it  will  remmn  for  days  on  the  bnad 

the  rest  being  continued  to  their  fellows  of  th&  of  a  tree,  to  which  it  fixes  itself  veiy  finnl^  ^7 

opposite  side,  enclosing  the  abdomen  in  an  en-  means  of  its  peculiarly  divided  feet  and  preba- 

tire  circle.    The  lungs  are  large  and  admit  of  sile  taiL    lliis  slowness  of  motion,  and  th«ib> 

great  inflation.    The  most  common  species  is  sence  of  all  defensive  and  ofiTemdve  wespcns. 

tiie  ehameleo  vulgaris  (Lac.),  so  well  known  to  render  them  an  easy  prey  to  thdr  eneoiii 

travellers    in    Egypt   and    northern   Africa.  THietherupon  a  tree  oron  the  groimd,itiift 

Many  other  species  are  described  from  the  most  disagreeable  and  awkward  animiL  Hsi 

Sechelles  islands.  Isle   of  Bourbon,   Isle   of  native   Airicans    and  Asiatics  oonaider  ^ 

France,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    The  chame-  chameleon  a  harmless  creature,  and  eTcn  ftf 

leon  is  well  described  by  Aristotie  in  Ids  ^^  His-  them  in  thehr  dwellings  on  account  of  tlie  ^ 

tory  of  Animals."    The  name  is  derived  from  sect  pests  they  destroy.    When  kindhr  ^'^ 

the  Greek,  and  signifles  little  lion,  or.  as  some  they  are  very  gentie,  but  they  readilT  ^ 

maintain,  camel  fion.    There  is  prooably  no  with  each  other,  slowly  opening  and  uotts^ 

animal  about  which  more  pr^udices  and  errors  their  jaws,  like  the  blades  of  seisson^  in  a  s^ 

have  existed  from  the  remotest  antiquity  than  ludicrous  manner.    The  female  lajs  ^^* 

the  chameleon.    The  2  most  remarkable  foNH-  dozen  eggs,  whidi  she  deposits  in  tiw  aitc, 

ties  attribute?  to  it  are  those  of  being  able  to  leavinguiem  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  tb 

live  on  air,  and  of  changing  color  according  to  sun.    Were  it  not  for  their  great  ftcondHj  tx 

the  objects  to  which  it  comes  near;  the  first  it  species  would  soon  be  destroyed.    ^^^^''^ 

certainly  does  not  possess,  and  the  latter  but  sudden  changes  in  color  and  aise,  the  ehiD^ 

partially.    like  all  other  reptiles,  they  can  re-^  has  from  time  immemorial  been  selected  9? 

main  for  months  without  eating,  which,  with  authors  as  the  emblem  of  the  hjfoaiiA,  tbe 

their  sudden  changes  of  bulk,  gave  rise  to  the  wily  fiatterer  of  the  great,  the  ambttioi»  deiair 

opinion  that  they  uved  on  air.    They  eat  files  gogue,  the  cautious  uiave,  and  the  fickle  in^^ 

and  other  insects,  which  they  seize  by  means  stant  persons,  who,  from  mere  indokaoe  or  »- 

of  theik*  long  and  sticky  tongues,  the  only  part  steadiness  or  purpose,  are  "aQ  thongs  to  •! 

of  their  bodies  which  they  move  with  any  vi-  men.'* 
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CHAMIEB,  Fbxdbbio,  an  En^iah  noyelist^  tlie  mountain  herbs  and  the  tender  shoots  oC 

x>rn  in  London  in  1796.    His  forte  lies  in  sea  shrubs,  and  rarely  drinking.    It  is  remarkable 

{tories  of  the  Marryat  sobooL    The  most  pop-  for  its  agility,  and  for  its  keenness  of  sight  and 

liar  of  his  works  are   ^^Ben  Brace,^'   "The  smelL    It  scents  a  man  at  a  long  distance,  is 

irehtusa,"  "  Trevor  Hastings,"  "  Passion  and  at  once  thrown  into  great  agitation,  and  &es 

Principle."  at  its  utmost  speed  on  his  first  appearance.    It 

CHAMISSO,  Adxlbbbt  yon  (Lotus  Chables  bounds  from  rock  to  rock  with  an  admirable 
\delaidb  db  Chamisso  db  Bonoovbt),  a  Ger«  srace,  and  ascends  and  descends  cli£&  which 
nan  author,  born  Jan.  27, 1761,  at  the  ch&teau  tew  other  animals  would  attempt.  It  is  more 
>f  Bonoourt,  Champagne,  France,  died  in  Ber-  doselj  allied  to  the  prong^hom  (antilopeAm^ri- 
in,  Aug.  21, 1838.  At  9  years  of  age  he  ac-  eana)  than  to  any  other  species  of  antelope, 
sompanied  his  family  to  Berlin,  and  entered  the  The  structure  and  form  of  their  horns  are 
Prussian  army  as  lieutenant  in  1798,  but  left  it  nearly  similar;  and  the  pelage  of  each  of  the 
n  1806.  He  returned  to  France  and  devoted  two  animals  is  peculiar,  though  not  identical, 
ilmself  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  his  ac*  It  is,  in  some  respects,  a  connecting  link  be* 
luaintandSa  with  Hadame  de  Sta^l  and  her  tween  tiie  true  antelopes  and  the  goats,  al- 
earned  circle  having  turned  his  attention  in  though  far  more  closely  allied  to  the  former. 
hsLt  direction.  From  1815  to  1618  he  accom*  The  chamois  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  yery 
>anied  the  expedition  set  on  foot  by  Count  Bo-  familiar  and  fond  of  the  persona  who  feed  it. 
nanzoff  in  a  voyage  of  discovery  around  the  jDie  vexuson  is  but  moderately  good,  bearing 
^lobe.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  received  an  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  roebuck,  but  in- 
ippointment  at  the  botanical  garden.  He  pub-  ferior  in  flavor  and  quality.  The  skin  is  dressed 
isbed  2  botanical  works,  and  2  works  connected  into  a  Jne  light  leather,  id  use  for  under-gar- 
vith  his  journey  round  the  world,  also  a  trea-  ments.  2md  for  cleaning  plate,  glass,  and  the  like ; 
ise  on  the  Hawaiian  language.  In  oonlunction  thougn  but  a  small  quantity  of  what  5s  sold  as 
vith  Gaudy  he  translated  a  selection  of  B4ran-  chamois,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  shammy 
^er's  songs  into  German..  Many  of  his  lyrical  leather,  is  actually  made  from  the  hide  of  this 
)roduotious  appeared  in  the  Mtuenalmanaehj  animal.— Of  all^ports,  the  pursuit  of  the  cha- 
vhich  he  and  Vamhagen  von  £nse  edited  from  mois  is  the  most  difficult  and  perilous.  Even 
1804  to  1806.  His  literary  reputation  in  Ger-  the  trade  of  Uie  samphire  gatherer,  or  that  of 
nany  rests  more  upon  his  lyrical  poems,  which  the  egg  plunderer  of  the  Hebrides  and  Ork- 
ake  up  one-third  of  the  6  volumes  of  his  coU  neys,  smks  into  insignificance  and  tameness  be- 
ected  works.  Out  of  Germany  he  is  principally  side  that  of  the  chamois  hunter,  amid  the  inter- 
mown  as  the  author  of  '*  Peter  Schlemihl^' —  minable  and  awful  solitudes  of  the  upper  Alps, 
:be  story  of  a  man  who  had  lost  his  shadow*  Of  all  sports,  also,  it  is  the  least  prontable,  so 
rhis  book  was  published  in  1814,  through  the  rare  is  tne  beast  becoming  even  in  his  most  dif* 
igency  of  his  Mend  Fouqu4,  and  passed  through  ficult  and  remotest  haxmts,  so  small,  compara- 
uany  editions.  tively,  are  the  chances  of  success,  and  so  little 

CHAMOIS,  or  Gbmb  (antilope  rupicapra^  the  value  of  the  game  when  taken. 

'aUas),  the  mountain  or  Alpine  antelope  of  CHAMOMILE  (Gr.  x^^  ^^  ^^  ground, 

•Europe,  and  the  only  animal  of  that  geograph-  and  ^Xoy,  apple;  anthemi*  nobilis^  Linn.),  a 

sal  ai vision  which  pavtakes  in  any  degree  of  plant  indigenous  in  the  south  of  England,  and 

bo  character  of  tha  antelopes.    It  is  found  in  widely  cultivated  in  gardens  for  medical  use. 

be  Pyr^n^es,  the  Alps,  the  Carpathian  and  Its  leaves  and  daisy-like  flowers  emit  a  strong 

rrecian  mountains,  the  ranges  of  Caucasus  and  perfun^e  when  trodden  upon.    The  flowers  have 

Taurus,  the  heights  of  the  Himalayas,  and  per-  long  been  famous  as  an  aromatic  bitter.     A 

taps  in  other  situations  of  similar  character,  tepid  infusion  of  them,  known  as  chamomile 

lie  chamois  is  rather  more  than  8  feet  in  tea,  is  often  employed  as  an  emetic.    They  are 

angth,  and  a  little  above  2  feet  in  height,  nsed  externally  as  fomentations  in  colic  and 

ts  smooth  black  horns  are  about  6  indies  intestinal  inflammation.    Chamomile  is  natural- 

>ng,  nsing  nearly  perpendicularly  from  the  ized  in  many  parts  of  £ur<^e,  and  in  the  state 

3ro  part  of  the  brow^  abruptly  hooked  back-  of  Delaware. 

rard  at  their  extremities,  and  nearly  parallel  CHAMORRO,  Fbuto,  a  soldier  and  statesman 

hrough  their  entire  extent.    It  is  beardless,  but  of  Central  America,  born  in  the  city  of  Guate* 

ho  body  is  covered  with  a  short  thick  fleece  of  mala  in  1806,  died  Msrch  12,  1855.  *  He  be- 

iae  wool,  to  protect  the  animal  from  cold,  and  longed  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  wealthy 

Ido  with  long  and  sUky  hair  of  a  deep  brown  Kicaraguan  Spanish  families.    In  1823,  when  a 

olor  in  winter,  brown  fawn  color  in  summer,  student  at  the  university,  he  fought  as  a  volun* 

nd  slightly  mixed  with  gray  in  spring.    The  tear  against  the  insurgent  soldiers,  who  were 

lead  is  silvery  yellow,  the  inside  of  the  thighs  endangering  the  first  national  constituent  as- 

nd  ears  white,  and  the  tail  black.    A  small  Bembly.    £Us  public  life  began  in  1836  as  a  rep- 

•Ifick  band  winds  from   the   comer  of  the  resentative  to  the  legisUiture  of  Nicaragua.    As 

louth  around  each  eye.    The  kids  are  of  a  a  member  of  the  constituent  assembly, -which 

eep  yellow  color.     Impatient  of  heat,  the  met  in  1888  for  the  reform  of  the  organic  law, 

hamois  remains  in  the  summer  on  the  loftiest  he  aided  in  establishing  the  oriental  univer- 

Ldges,  or  in  snowy  valleys,  clipping  £)r  its  food  sity  at  Granada*    He  was  elected,  under  the 

VOL.  IV.- 
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constitntion  of  1888,  a  senator  for  4  jears.  poptilation  of  8,800.  Mont  BUmo  Ixxmds  it 
When,  in  1848,  an  attempt  for  a  partial  confed-  on  the  S.  E.,  Mont  Breven  and  the  Aigtifla 
eration  was  made  by  tJie  states  of  Salvador,  Hon-  Bon^  enclose  it  on  the  K.  W.  The  Aire  ea> 
doras,  and  Nicaragna,  he  was  chosen  sapreme  ters  it  at  the  N.  end,  flows  through  it,  tnd  psaa 
delegate  with  executive  power.  In  this  difScnlt  out  by  a  narrow  gorge  toward  the  8.  W^  throodt 
office  he  was  able  to  prevent  a  war  declared  which  also  rons,  at  a  great  height  above  &t 
against  Goatemala;  but,  being  insufficiently  stream,  the  high  road  to  Geneva,  l^ith  flte 
supported,  he  retired  in  1844.  As  governor  of  canton  Yalais  it  commonicatea  throngh  ike  ry 
the  oriental  department  of  Nicaragna  in  1845,  mantio  passes  of  the  Go!  de  Balme  and  tbeT^te 
and  as  manager  of  tiie  financial  main  of  the  Noire;  the  dangerous  footpaths  of  the  Col  do 
state  in  1846,  he  sought  to  enforce  order,  econ-  G^ant,  a  favorite  route  for  smuggjen,  lead  into 
omy,  and  accountabUity ;  but  his  effi>rt8  were  Piedmont,  and  there  are  one  or  two  other  £i^ 
resented,  and  he  resigned  when  GasteDon  be-  ficult  but  picturesque  roads  by  which  tiienHij 
eame  the  head  of  the  ministry.  In  1848  he  maybe  left.  The  soil  is  not  fertile, but bj care- 
was  a  member  of  the  constituent  assembly  con-  fnl.  cultivation  is  made  to  produce  gpod  cropi 
vened  at  Managua,  and  in  1849  the  adverse  par-  of  grain  and  fruit,  in  tilling  which,  rearing  bees 
ties  of  Granada  and  Leon  united  in  electing  him  (the  perfectly  white  aromatic  honey  of  Chi> 
second  in  the  military  expedition  under  Gen.  mouni  enjoys  a  great  reputation)  and  estt!^ 
Mufioz.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  civil  and  making  fancy  articles  of  carved  wood,  spinnhx 
military  governor  of  the  meridional  department  and  weaving,  the  inhabitants  find  th^  cbkf 
of  Nicaragua,  and  signalized  his  administraljon  employment.  The  winter,  which  lasts  from  0> 
by  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  the  plan  tol^r  to  May,  is  very  severe ;  snow  lies  8  feet 
of  interoceanic  communication  by  wa]^  of  the  deep  in  the  lowest  part,  and  the  routes  orertbe 
lake  of  Nicaragua.  In  1851,  Pineda  being  elected  mountains  are  altogether  impassable.  The  shot 
supreme  director,  Ghamorro  became  secretary  summer,  however,  is  warm.  In  July  coci- 
of  l^e  treasury,  and  Oastellon  of  foreign  affairs,  mences  the  dangerous  labor  of  driving  ca^ 
Nearly  $90,000,  out  of  a  revenue  of  |120,000,  across  the  Montanvert  and  the  Mer  de  Glin 
was  expended  in  maintaining  •  military  force;  to  pasture  on  the  moontains  beyond;  aodthe 
and  the  recommendation  of  Ghamorro  that  this  occasion  is  made  a  holiday.  Gne  man  b  kf» 
item  be  reduced  produced  discontent  on  the  part  on  the  other  side  of  the  glacier,  to  giuri  the 
of  the  soldiers.  He  sought  to  secure  the  nar-  cattle  till  autumn.  The  scenery  of  Uie  raHer, 
raony  of  the  ministry  by  resigning  his  place ;  ever  since  public  attention  was  drawn  to  it  b 
but  (Aug.  4, 1851)  a  rebellion  broke  out,  which  1741  by  the  Englisli  traveUers  Wyndham  oH 
ended  in  the  expatriation  of  Pineda.  The  Pocock,  has  attracted  thousands  of  tooristir- 
legislative  chambers  at  Managua  immediately  ery  season.  From  the  bottom  the  view  a  on- 
elec1;iBd  Ghamorro  general-in-chief,  with  pow-  finedbythejproximity  of  the  mountains,  wBc^ 
ers  to  collect  a  force  and  march  upon  the  rise  on  the  W .  to  a  height  of  8,500  feet  tbon 
malcontents.  The  revolutionary  attempt  was  the  sea,  and  on  the  £.  to  a  hei^t  of  10.(>» 
chiefiy  supported  by  Gen.  Mufioz,  who  was  feet.  The  latter,  among  which  is  Mont  Blttc 
obliged  after  one  victory  to  surrender  with  his  are  dad  with  perpetual  snow,  and  give  bir:!i 
officers  and  men  to  Gen.  Lope,  by  whom  they  to  the  glaciers  which  form  the  most  intere^' 
were  transferred  to  Qen.  Ghamorro.  Though  feature!  of  the  valley.  *  The  largest  of  tLot 
exposed  to  the  penalties  of  treason,  the  sue  called  the  Mer  de  Glace,  is  15  m.  long,  boa  I  u 
conduct  which  was  guaranteed  to  them  at  their  6  m.  wide,  and  from  80  to  120  feet  thick.  I: 
capitulation  was  respected,  and  they  were  per-  is  broken  by  many  crevices  of  feuM  df^ 
mitted  to  leave  the  state.  In  1853,  Gen.  Gha-  through  which  may  be  seen  the  remscb^i^ 
inorro  was  chosen  to  succeed  Pineda  as  supreme  purity  and  deep  blue  color  of  the  frooen  di& 
director,  and  he  strengthened  public  credit  by  There  are  6  or  6  gladera  of  less  size,  $coi<( 
his  plans  of  reform.  A  conspiracy  was  detected  which  approach  dose  to  the  cultiTatBd  £d^ 
in  185^and  the  conspirators,  having  taken  ref*  Beside  visits  to  the  glaciers,  there  en  a^ 
uge  in  Honduras,  soon  invaded  Nicaragua  with  other  interesting  excursions  made  by  trsTeHcrs: 
A  large  force  from  that  country.  They  were  to  the  Fleg^re,  whence  a  fine  view  of  M<xi 
met  by  President  Ghamorro,  who  was  defeated  Blanc  is  obtained ;  to  the  Breven,  which  ccc- 
and  obliged  to  &11  back  upon  Granada.  There  mands  the  whole  of  the  opposite  range;  to ^ 
he  was  besieged  281  dftys,  when  the  insurgent  Gol  de  Balme ;  to  the  source  of  the  Arre^ 
force  retired,  Feb.  10, 1855,  leaving  the  regular  to  the  Jardin,  a  flowery  island  in  the  midst  n 
government  in  possession  of  every  point  ex-  a  sea  of  ice;  and  to  Mont  Blanc  Ahodjc^ 
cept  Leon  and  its  neighborhood.  The  eivH  war  guides,  of  over  200  experienced  persons,  U 
was  continued  under  Gastellon,  Muttoz,  and  oth«  been  established  by  the  Sardinian  flonerma^^ 
ers,  after  the  death  of  Ghamorro.  under  a  code  of  laws  and  with  a  ued  nU  d 
GHAMOUNI,  Graiconix,  or  GHikMom)  a  val*  charges. — Ghamoukx,  or  Gblaxonix  (anc.  O- 
ley  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  forming  the  upper  part  pua  MunituSy  CampimonHum)^  the  principsl  r.* 
of  the  basin  <^  the  Arve,  in  the  Sardinian  prov-  lage  of  the  above  described  valley,  S9  m.  i\  il  ^ 
ince  of  Faucigny,  Savoy,  8,425  feet  above  the  Geneva;  pop.  about  1,800.  It  owes  its  orv^ 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  about  12  m.  long,  from  to  a  Benedictine  priory,  founded  hi  1090,  i3*« 
1  to  6  m.  wide,  and  contains  in  its  8  parishes  a  is  hence  ocoadonaDy  called  8t  Prieni^deCti^ 
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lOTini,  or  La  PHetur^.  The  village  is  snpporied  000  acres  of  yino-growing  land.  That  of  the 
lainlj  by  tourists,  to  whom  it  presents  many  present  department  of  Mame,  however,  alone 
ttractions  and  convenienoeflL  produces  what  is  technicallj  known  in  com- 
CnAMP  D£  MARS,  the  name  girea.  to  the  meroe  as  champagne  wine.  The  department 
innai  meetiogs  held  by  the  Frankish  tribes  of  Ardennes,  which  occupies  the  northern  part 
ho  took  possession  of  Gaul  during  the  6th  of  the  province,  produces,  in  average  seasons, 
intniy.  They  were  called  in  Latin  Flacita^  about  80,000  hectolitres,  or  1,760,000  gallons 
hild  the  Frankish  appellation  was  i/2i20.  These  of  a  common  red  wine,  which  is  exclusively 
eetings  were  sometimes  military  reviews,  or  consumed  by  the  inhabitants.  The  best  or 
lemn  national  assemblies,  where  all  the  firee-  it  is  wanting  in  body,  spirit,  and  color,  and 
en  among  the  Fkwiks  gathered  to  pay  homage  wiU  not  bear  exportation  or  keeping.  The 
the  supreme  chief  of  the  nation;  sometimes  department  of  Haute-Mame,  in  the  south- 
ecial  assemblies  of  the  lords  and  warriorsi  em  portion  of  the  province,  produces  about 
lied  by  the  king  to  consult  upon  some  mill-  600,000  hectolitres,  or  13,200,000  gdlons,  of 
ry  expedition,  or  of  the  bishops,  to  take  their  which  about  one-nidf  is  consum^  in  the 
vice  upon  some  point  of  general  policy  and  department,  the  remainder  being  sold  to  the 
just  some  interior  difficulty.  Under  the  first  neighboring  arrondissements.  The  quality  of 
.rlovingians,  the  time  of  Uiese  meetings  was  the  wines  is  superior  to  tiiose  of  Arde^es 
anged  from  March  to  May,  whence  they  were  in  delicacy,  flavor,  and  hardiness.  The  de- 
led Champ  de  Mai, — Ohaicp  db  Mabs  is  also  partment  of  Aube,  which  forms  the  S.  £.  por- 
)  name  of  an  immense  oblong  square,  situated  tion  of  the  province  of  Champagne,  and  the 
the  outskirts  ofParis,  between  the  ^£0m2i^  N.  K  portion  of  that  of  Burgundy,  yields 
rs  and  the  Seine,  and  especially  devoted  to  about  580,000  hectolitres,  or  12,500,000  gal- 
)  drilling  of  troops  and  those  great  military  Ions  of  red  wine,  the  larger  portion  of  which 
^eants  which  the  French  are  so  fond  of.  It  is  reserved  for  home  consumption,  the  rest 
t,280  feet  long  by  1,640  wide,  is  flanked  by  finding  a  market  as  Mn  ordinaire.  The  better 
ches  fiiced  with  stone,  has  4  rows  of  trees  classes  of  wine  are  strong-bodied  and  heady, 
each  side,  and  is  entered  by  6  gates.  The  requiring  to  be  kept  at  least  2  years  before 
t  great  feast  of  the  French  revolution,  the  they  are  fit  for  use.  Some  white  wines  are 
e  dA  lafBderatioTL  was  celebrated  here.  On  also  produced  in  tiiis  department,  which  are 
t  occasion,  the  place  not  being  ready,  the  highly  esteemed  for  their  lively,  spirituous, 
»nlation  of  Paris^  of  both  sexes  and  all  ranks,  and  agreeable  qualities.  The  department  of 
it  to  work  by  night  and  day,  and  completed  Mame,  which  forms  the  most  important  portion 
>y  the  day,  July  14,  1790.  The  following  of  the  province,  geographically  as  well  as  com- 
r,  the  place  was  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  meroially,  has  about  20,000  hectares,  or  46,000 
isacre  ordered  by  the  leaden  of  the  const!*  acres  of  vineyards,  which  are  divided  among 
onal  party.  In  1798,  tbe  accepting  of  the  27,000  diiferent  proprietors,  and  yield  on  the 
stitutional  act  voted  by  the  convention  ;  in  average  about  700,000  hectolitres  of  red  and 
if  the  feast  of  tlie  Supreme  Being,  with  white  wines,  one-third  of  which,  principally  the 
espierre  as  its  leading  performer ;  in  1796,  former,  is  consumed  within  tne  department, 
r^oicings  on  account  of  the  taJdng  of  Milan  the  balance  forming  one  of  thegreat  staples  of 
Bonaparte,  took  place  there.  On  June  1,  the  commerce  of  the  district.  This  department 
»,  Napoleon  held  there  the  great  assembly,  is  divided  into  5  arrondissements,  viz.,  Oh&lons- 
nrn  as  the  Champ  de  Jfoi,  for  the  acceptance  sur-Mame,  £pernay,  Rheims,  Sainte  M^^houldL 
ie  supplementary  act  to  tbe  imperial  con«  and  Yitry-sur-Mame,  of  which  Bheims  and 
tion.  Here  in  1827  the  review  was  held.  £pemay  contain  the  most  celebrated  vineyards, 
onseqnence  of  which  the  Paris  national  The  vines  most  in  vogue  are :  for  red  wines,  Id 
ds  were  disbanded  byOharlesX.  There*  petit  plant  dari,  U  pineau^  U  perltuoty  and 
icon  feast  of  agriculture  and  industry  was  u  eouletix;  for  white  winec^  Is  olane  dor^  U 
irated  there  in  1848.  petit  hlane^  U  ehasulae^  and  le  grae  plant  vert 
lAMPAGNE,  an  ancient  province  of  White  and  black  varieties  of  grape  are  culti- 
ce,  which,  previous  to  the  revolution,  con-  vated  indiscriminately  in  vineyards  destined 
;ed  one  of  the  great  general  military  ^ov-  to  furnish  white  wine&  the  mixture  being 
ents  of  the  country,  and  was  divided  mto  deemed  necessary  for  tne  perfection  of  this 
ncipal  districts,  viz. :  Champagne  proper,  style  of  wines,  especially  tnose  denominated 
^tnoia,  Le  Bethelois,  La  Brie-Ghampenoise,  sparkling.  In  an  exceedingly  propitious  sea- 
erthois,  Le  Yallage,  Le  ^aBAgajy  and  Le  son,  however,  the  black  grapes  are  apt  to  im- 
sais.  For  a  long  time  it  was  governed  by  part  too  much  color  to  the  liquor  in  the  pro- 
o  princes,  and  was  united  to  ue  crown  of  oees  of  pressing ;  but  as  they  produce  still 
so  at  the  beginning  of  t^ie  14th  century,  and  creaming  wines,  superior  in  many  neces- 
'csent  Champagne  is  distributed  among  the  saiy  requisites  to  the  white  grapes,  Uiey  are 
tments  of  Aul^  Mame,  Haute-Mame,  Ar-  more  generally  employed,  although  great  pre- 
^s,  and  part  of  the  departments  of  Seine-et-  cantiona  are  required  to  prevent  this  from  oo- 
e,  Aisne^  Yonn&  andMeuse.  Now,  as  then,  curring,  not  only  by  choosmg  the  healthiest  and 
ipa^oe  IS  chiefly  celebrated  fbr  its  wines,  ripest  grapes,  but  also  by  discarding  all  ^een, 
Ltains  in  all  about  62,487  hectares  or  120,-  d^i  and  spofled  berries.— When  the  vmtage 
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takes  plaoQ,  in  the  latter  part  of  September  aooordiog  to  the  ooimtnrmwluehU  ktobe 
and  the  beginning  of  October,  the  bnnches  are  oonsomed,  France  using  the  mimnmm  quntitr, 
carefully  cot  from  the  stalks  and  transported  in  and  Rnssia  the  maximum.  The  nmnbetof  bol> 
covered  baskets,  hy  hand  or  on  horseback,  to  ties  of  sparkling  champagne  produced  in  tlM 
the  press,  on  which  they  are  gently  laid,  and  district  amounts  to  18,000,000  on  la  arengt, 
the  lever  applied  with  as  mnch  celerity  as  pos*  of  which  6,000,000  are  exported  to  GeraasT. 
sible.  After  the  first  pressing,  the  product  of  8,000,000  to  the  United  States^  2,000,000  tc 
which  is  placed  aside,  the  mass  is  stirred,  fresh  Boasia ;  abont  the  same  qnantitj  is  reqtond  for 
grapes  are  added,  and  another  application  of  France  and  Belgium,  the  remiioder  of  1,000^ 
the  lever  is  made ;  and  so  for  a  third  time,  being  consumed  in  England  snd  dsewhcst- 
Water  is  then  ponred  on  the  must,  and  the  The  soil  which  produces  this  wine  is  oompGwl, 
juice  which  exudes  is  converted  into  a  bever-  in  a  great  measure,  of  chalk  and  lime  Imidac, 
age  for  the  use  of  the  workmen  and  laborers,  and  is  exceedingly  stony.  The  choicest  iiDe> 
The  first  and  second  pressings,  known  as  the  yards  are  inyariably  those  having  a  soath-efll 
wn  de  ch<nx  and  Uie  mn  de  taiUe^  are  put  into  em  or  south-western  exposure.  Among  tk 
casks  and  placed  m  cellars  of  an  equable  factors,  the  wines  termed  le»  tm  ^  IdM- 
temperature,  until  tfie  first  fermentation  has  tagne^  the  product  of  the  vineyardi  od  tk 
taken  place.  In  the  month  of  March  ensuing,  ridge  of  hills  mnnine  the  entire  length  d  tb 
after  being  fined  and  racked  twice  and  even  district,  command  t£e  highest  price;  In  m 
thrice,  they  are  ready  for  bottling;  previous  to  de  la  Mame,  from  vineyards  ntnaled  in  b. 
which,  the  products  of  various  localities  are  in-  valley,  rank  next;  and  la  vim  d$  k  ok 
termixed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  neces-  ffAvuiiy  among  whidi  are  induded  the  w 
sary  qualities  of  aroma  or  perfume,  delicacy  of  yards  around  £pemay,  &c,  obtain  the  lev- 
taste,  and  strength  of  body.  Huge  vats  or  .est  rates.  The  wines  of  Ohunpi^BnM- 
tuns,  prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose,  con-  ed  into  8  qualities :  the  sparkling  or  w» 
taining  in  some  cases  as  much  as  6,000  gallonsi  teux.  which  is  the  most  popular,  beof  d  i 
are  then  filled  with  the  combination,  in  highly  effervescent  character;  the  ocuoiii 
proportions  determined  upon  by  the  person  or  ^r^mant,  which  is  considered  by  oannouseoi 
occupying  the  position  of  taster  for  the  es-  the  best;  and  the  still  or  siD^,  wbkbn* 
tablishmeut,  which,  after  bein^  thoroughly  sembles  somewhat  &e  white  wines  of  Mtcy. 
commingled  and  amalgamated,  is  allowed  to  lUs  beverage,  altJionghfaotitioai,  holds  ibi^ 
settle,  and  is  then  drawn  off  into  bottles,  which  er  place  in  popular  regard  than  any  other,  "*» 
are  placed  in  racks  so  constructed  that  each  is  Justly  esteemed  by  the  amateor,  the  pl^* 
bottle  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  so  as  to  lie  clan,  and  the  refined  epicure;  its  tpi.^ 
perfectly  fiat,  or  stand  almost  perpendicular.  Up  mialities  and  agreeable  sweetness  tttnea; 
to  this  moment,  the  wines  are  rarely  tampered  tne  first ;  its  diuretio  and  strengthening  pn^ 
with  by  the  introduction  of  either  sugar  or  ties  rendering  it  valuable  to  the  seocnd:  p 
brandy,  but,  in  adverse  seasons,  those  substances  its  fbll  flavor,  delightfol  aroma,  and  refresiiac 
are  sometimes  necessary  to  enable  them  to  un-  bouquet,  endearing  it  to  the  thxri**  Tb9{<n>v 
den^  the  operation  of  a  secondary  fermentation,  at  Rheims,  the  businesB  centre  of  the  dktzx^ 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  varies  from  2  to  6  fitmcs  per  bottle,  e^ 
sparkle  or  fMuster.  This  process  ordinarily  tbing  included;  and  in  the  very  wont  se»a 
commences  during  the  month  of  June,  and  con-  the  maximum  price  has  rarely  been  eioNiW 
tinues  the  whole  summer,  pending  whidi,  es-  CHAMPAGNE,  or  Ohaxpaigsi.  Pbd^ 
pecially  when  the  grapes  begin  to  ripen,  or  in  de,  a  Flemish  painter,  bom  in  Bnusds,)^*^ 
stormy  weather,  immense  loss  is  sustidned  by  1602,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  12,  167i  ^},  ^ 
the  bursting  of  the  bottles,  and  the  consequent  paired  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  19,  and  li^ 
escape  of  the  liquor.  After  a  lapse  of  18  naving  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  aoj&o 
months,  during  which  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  guish^  master,  yet  acquired  a  sreat  r^^ 
generated  by  means  of  the  suppressed  ferments-  tion  for  his  x>ortraits  and  landscipet.  s^ 
tion,  a  thick  muddy  deposit  is  precipitated  to  the  coloring  is  excellent,  and  his  portnitB  po«^ 
neck  ofthe  bottle,  which  has  gradually  been  rais-  great  merit  His  best  pictures  are  to bei^ 
ed  to  a  standing  position,  and  the  wine  becomes  at  Yincennes,  and  in  the  church  of  the  Otfv 
perfectly  dear  and  limpid,  having  a  very  light  ites  at  Paris.  One  of  his  best  portnitstf^ 
straw  color,  and  in  this  state  it  will  remdn  un-  of  hicosel^now  in  the  Louvre. 
changed  for  years.  "When  reauired  for  exporta-  OHAMPAGNY,  Jkah  Bafrsii  ^o***"* 
tion,  or  for  commerce,  the  seaiment  is  camuUy  due  de  Oadore,  ^  French  statesman,  ^^ 
removed,  dSgargSe  as  it  is  termed,  and  a  cer*  Boannein  1766,  oied  in  Paris  in  189i  fi^* 
tain  percentage  of  a  liquor  composed  of  fine  a  member  of  the  states-general  in  1789,  ffc^j 
rock  candy  dissolved  and  superior  brandy,  or  one  of  the  first  nobles  to  unite  with  w  >^ 
an  alcoholic  distiUation  from  the  wine  itself,  is  estate.  Arrested  in  1798,  he  escaped  ^J^t 
added  to  each  bottle,  which  is  strongly  corked,  ,and  in  1799  he  entered  the  council  of  «»^ 
and  secured  by  wire  and  twine,  and  the  air  was  in  July,  1801,  sent  as  ambaseadorto** 
excluded  by  covering  the  entire  neck  with  tin  In  1804  the  emperor  appointed  him  mstf^  ^ 
foil  or  sealing  wax.  The  amount  of  liquor  add-  the  interior.  He  went  with  J"*  °"f^' 
ed  to  the  wine  varies  from  8  to  20  per  cent,  Milan  in  1806»  and  In  1807,  after  thepofts- 
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llslt,  he  received  the  department  of  foreign  fnrther  service,  lest,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 

ifiurs,  which  he  kept  antil  1811.    He  followed  enemy,  he  should  be  immediately  put  to  death 

^^apoleon  in  the  campaign  immortalized  by  the  upon  a  gibbet.  Wlien  subsequently  Washington 

tattle  of  Wagram,  and  contributed  to  the  treaty  sought  for  him  to  reward  him  for  his  faithful 

»f  peace  which  had  for  its  result  the  marriage  and  dangerous  service,  he  learned  of  his  recent 

»f  the  conqueror  with  the  archduchess  Marie  death  in  Kentucky. 

x>nise.    He  proposed  also  the  annezati6n  of       CHAMPERTY  (campi  pcnrtUio\  an  agree- 

lolland,  theHanseatio  towns,  and  the  dudhy  of  ment  to  divide  land  which  is  the  subject  of  a 

^uenburg  to  the  French  empire ;  but  lost  his  suit,  or  the  title  to  which  is  involved  in  contro- 

K>rtfolio  in  1811,  for  having  misunderstood  his  versy,  in  consideration  of  which  the  suit  is  to 

aaster^s  intentions  toward  Russia.  Louis  XYIII.  be  carried  on  by  the  person  who  makes  the 

aade  him  a  peer,  but  he  adhered  to  Napoleon  bargain  with  the  owner  or  claimant  of  the  land, 

luring  the  Hundred  Days,  and  was  dismissed  The  term,  however,  is  now  applied  to  any  suit^ 

.fter  the  battle  of  Waterloo.    In  1819  he  was  whether  relating  to  real  or  personal  estate,  and 

oade  a  peer  again;  in  1880  he  adhered  to  the  champerty  may  be  defined  to  be  any  agreement 

government  of  Louis  Philippe.  .  for  the  division  of  what  shall  be  realized  from 

CHAMPAIGN.  L  A  W.  central  co.  of  Ohio,  in*  a  suit,  in  consideration  of  services  to  be  ren- 

ersected  by  Mad  nver,  and  traversed  by  two  raH-  dered  or  money  advanced  on  account  thereof, 

cads;  area  about '890  sq.  m.  •  TOp.  in  1850, 19,762.  In  a  popular  sense  it  also  moludes  the  purchase 

[lie  surfiioe  is  levd  or  undiuating,  and  the  soil  of  lands  firom  a  claimant  who  is  not  in  posses- 

crtile.    Productions  in  1850 :  964^617  bushels  don,  and  the  purchase  of  choses  in  action,  for 

^f  com^  225,808  of  wheat,  170,997  of  oats,  and  the  purpose  of  bringing  suit  upon  them,  though 

.7,870  tons  of  hay.    There  were  84  chunshes^  neitner  of  the  two  latter  cases  is  strictly  what 

ind  4,780  pupils  attending  public  schools.   Cap-^  is   designated   etymologically   by  the  word; 

tal,  Urbanna.    IL  An  E.  co.  of  HL,  area  about'  there  being  in  fiict  no  mvision  of  the  subject, 

^0  sq.  m.,  comprising  a  part  of  the  Grand  but  a  mere  purchase  on  speculation.    Mainte- 

?rairie ;  pop.  in  1855,  6,565.    The  surface  con-  nance  was  the  aiding  another  in  the  prosecution 

nats  of  an  open  plain  of  great  fertiliihr,  inter-  of  a  suit,  and  if  it  was  in  consideration  of  re- 

^persed  with  small  dusters  of  trees.    The  pro*  ceiving  a  part  of  what  should  be  recovered,  it 

luctions  in  1850  amounted  to  441,060  bushels  constituted   champerty.    The  distinction  be- 

>f  corn,  88,850  of  oats,  1,406  tons  of  hay,  and  tween  maintenance  and  champerty  was,  that 

»3,710  lbs.  of  butter.    Capital,  Urbanna.      '  maintenance  was  the  aiding  or  abetting  the 

CHAMPE,  John,  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  prosecution  of  a  suit,  whether  for  a  part  of  the 

imerican  revolution  who  gained  distinction  by  thing  in  suit  or  not ;  if  a  part  of  wnat  should 

lis  efforts  to  seize  Arnold  iSter  his  treason,  born  be  recovered  was  to  be  received  by  the  person 

n  London  oo.,  Ya.,  in  1752,  died  in  Ky.  near  aiding  in  the  prosecution,  then  it  was  champer- 

:he  dose  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  selected  ty.    By  old  English  statutes  it  was  forbidden 

rom  Gen.  Lee's  rec^ment  by  request  of  Wash-  to  idd  a  party  to  a  suit  in  the  prosecution  or 

ngton,  to  go  to  New  York  as  a  deserter  and  defence  of  the  same,  or  to  purchase  a  suit,  or 

spy,  and  if  possible  to  seize  and  bring  off  Arnold  the  right  of  suing.    It  was,  however,  permit- 

n  time  to  save  the  life  of  Andre.    Champe  ted  to  aid  a  near  kinsman,  servant,  or  poor 

mdertook  the  enterprise  with  conrage,  passed  neighbor,  fh>m  the  mere  consideration  of  rela* 

he  American  lines  with  difficulty,  was  hotly  tionship  or  charity.    The  evils  sought  to  be  rem* 

)nr8ued  by  his  comrades  as  a  deserter,  reached  edied  were :  1,  officious  intermeddling  with  con- 

^ew  York,  underwent  an  examination  before  troversies  for  the  sake  of  some  gain  to  be  de- 

}ir  Henry  Clinton,  and  by  him  was  consigned  rived  therefrom ;  2,  aiding  a  party  from  some 

o  Gen.  Arnold,  who  gave  him  in  the  British  motive  of  hostility  or  ill  feeling  toward  the  op- 

vcmy  his  former  rank.    He  diBOOvered  the  cus-  i>osite  party.    At  a  time  when  the  administrft- 

om  of  Arnold  to  walk  in  his  garden  at  a  late  tion  of  justice  was  somewhat  loose,  and  the 

loar  every  night,  formed  a  plan  with  a  com-  minds  of  judges  and  Juries  co^ld  be  acted  upon 

■ade  to  seize  and  gag  him  there,  and  to  take  by  the  influence  of  persons  of  some  considera- 

lim  between  them  as  a  drunken  companion  to  tion,  such  interference  with  suits  in  aid  of 

i  boat  on  the  Hudaon.  whence  arrangements  either  party  was  a  vidous  abuse,  and  was  by 

^ere  made  for  his  speeay  transportation  to  the  law  dedared  to  be  a  misdemeanor.    As  to  the 

Imerican  head-quarters.    Gn   the   appointed  getting  hold  of  claims  to  prosecute,  whether  by 

light  Arnold  faOed  to  appear  in  the  ganlen,  and  purchase  or  with  an  Bgreem^nt  to  divide,  it 

[yhampe  after  waiting  n>r  him  till  near  morning  seems  to  have  been  practised  by  attorneys ;  and 

■etumed  with  deep  chagrin  \o  his  position  in  in  addition  to  the  general  prohibition  of  main- 

'he  British  army.    It  proved  that  Arnold  had  tenance,  there  was  a  special  provision  applying 

he  day  before  changed  his  quarters,  preparatory  to  attorneys.    Then  as  to  damis  to  land  by  per- 

xt  the  embarkation  of  his  troops  for  Virginia,  sons  out  of  possession,  it  was  by  statute  pre- 

rfaere  was  nothing  left  for  Champe  but  to  em^  scribed  that  no  one  should  buy  or  sell  nxueas 

t)raoe  the  first  opportunity  to  escape  to  the  the  vendor  had  been  in  possession  or  received 

American  army,  which  he  did  soon  after  landing  the  rents  a  year  previous.    Similar  prohibitory 

n  Virginia,  and  Joined  the  troops  under  Gen.  laws  have  been  generally  adopted  in  this  coun- 

jrreene.  Gen.  Washington  disdiarged  him  firom  try,  and  in  some  states,  as  m  Maasachusetta, 
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where  there  was  no  statute  on  the  sabject,  aooepted  by  taking  ttp^  Combat  yb  tbec 
champerty  has  been  held  to  be  an  offence  at  joined,  and  carried  on  to  the  death,  or  £ 
common  law.  In  the  state  of  New  York  an  stopped  by  the  judges.  Verdict  was  pjm 
innovation  was  first  made  by  allowing  a  person  for  the  victorious  party.  It  is  from  tius  ex- 
claiming title  to  lands,  possession  of  which  was  torn  that  our  modern  phisse  is  derived*  '^to 
held  adversely,  to  execute  a  mortgage  of  such  appeal  to  the  God  of  battles.^'  Jodicaaleomk 
lands,  which  would  be  valid  and  Lave  preference  appears  to  be  of  Grothio  oiisin.  William  tltr 
over  all  subsequent  judgments  against,  or  mort-  Norman  introduced  it  into  Eo^^d,  vbere  h 
gages,  &c.,  executed  by  the  mortgager,  in  case  he  was  practised  as  late  as  1638.  btheUth 
should  ultimately  recover  title.  The  courts  of  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  trial  of  battle  tk 
that  state  have  also  made  an  exception  as  to  con-  fought  by  champions  in  TothiUfielda,  WesmiB- 
yeyances  of  lands  held  adversely,  if  such  con«  ater,  on  a  writ  of  right  Tbe  enstom  wui^ 
veyance  was  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  entered  pressed  in  France  bv  8L  Loaii  in  1270.  ki 
into  before  the  adverse  possession  commenced,  remained  unrepealed  on  the  £d^  iiMt 
Lastly,  in  respect  to  attorneys^  the  code  of  book  to  the  time  of  Geoiige  IV.,  wbenafaip- 
practice  of  New  York  authorizes  a  bargain  be-  wayman  escaped  from  iustice  by  dainuag  k 
tween  attorney  and  client  as  to  compensation  appeal  to  wager  of  batde.  In  the  oeremcu 
for  the  prosecution  or  defence  of  a  suit,  and  nntil  recently  in  use  on  the  oorcmatioii  of  ^ 
this  is  understood  to  warrant  an  agreement  kincs  of  England,  acbampion^fignreaooospb 
that  the  attorney  shall  have  part  of  what  shall  ously.  The  championship  of  En^sod  is  kn& 
be  recovered.  It  was  a  very  ancient  rule  of  tary  in  the  fiamHy  of  Dymocke,  whoEe  cUta 
the  common  law  that  choses  in  action  should  male  representative  heir,  armed  wp^fukis 
not  be  assigned,  the  object  of  which  rule  was  style  of  the  middle  ages,  ehouldride  into  tknt 
to  prevent  any  champertioua  intermeddling  with  and  throwing  down  his  gauntlet  dan  aaj  oe 
claims  to  be  put  in  suit ;  but  courts  of  equity  'to  diapnte  the  right  of  the  soverogn  to  tb* 
long  since  recognized  the  right  of  the  assiamee,  throne.  This  portion  of  the  cereoiooial  l£ 
and  no  other  effect  of  the  rule  remained  ex-  occurred  in  1821,  at  the  coronation  of  Gm 
cept  that  it  was  required  that  a  suit  at  law  IV.  William  lY.  and  Victoria  diapeDBedva^ 
should  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  assignor,  it. 

But  this  has  now  been  abrogated  in  the  state       OHAMPLAIN,  a  post  village  and  tovo^ 

of  New  York,  as  well  as  many  other  states,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Clinton  oo.,  K.  Y.;  pf^ 

and  a  suit  must  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  of  township  in  1855,  6,197 ;  of  TiQa^  ur< 

real  party  in  interest.  It  is  situated  on  Ohazy  river,  wluch  aowb  i> 

CHAMPION,  a  term  derived  from  chivalry,  with  water  power,  and  la  connected  b;  t^ 

and  signifving  one  who  undertakes  to  defend  Northern  railroad   with  Boose^a  Pdot  ci 

his  cause  by  force  of  arms.    Custom  allows  a  Ogdensburg.    It  is  comprised  in  Quoi-li^ 

wider  latitude  of  application  to  the  word.    In  collection  district,  and  has  some  trade,  whk^i> 

the  ruder  stages  of  society,  when  might  consti-  carried  on  by  the  Chazy  river.   Tbe  rSa 

tuted  rights  the  right  was  frequently  submitted  contains  several  churches,  an  acadsoiy,  aa^^ 

to  such  an  arbitrament    Tbe  two  elements  paper  ofiSoe,  and  manu&ctoriea  of  ins  &• 

which  then  chiefly  entered  into  the  social  sys-  other  artides. 

tem,  namely,  religion  and  love  of  military  glo-       OHAMPLAIN,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Gaoida  L 

ry,  both  inclined  toward  a  ceremony  in  which  on  the  left  bank  of  the  8t  Lawrenoe,  tnnmc 

God  should  be  called  to  indicate  the  righteous*  by  the  St.  Maurice  river,  and  indadiogE0n& 

ness  of  the  cause  by  success  in  the  trial  by  bat-  email  lakes ;  area  6,200  sq.  m.;  pop.  io  ISSl-^ 

tie.   Accordingly,  we  find  from  the  earliest  ages  18,896.    In  1851-^  it  produced  8a,00ibai!>9 

of  feudalism  the  trial  by  private  combat  recog-  of  wheat,  200,796  of  ofUa»  19,688  of  bndcvlai 

sized  as  a  legal  mode  of  settUng  disputes.   The  11,819  tons  of  hay,  6,469  ponnda  of  totsoa 

trial  came  gradually  to  be  hedged  in  by  for-  29,180  of  wool,  166,900  of  maple  sogar,  a- 

malities,  until  it  was  only  appealed  to  in  caaea  81,059  of  butter.    It  contained  8  grist,  H  ^f' 

of  grave  import    It  is  obvious  that  in  many  and  4  fidling  mills,  1  tannery,  1  foQBda?*^ 

cases  of  personal  encounter  the  disputants  must  schools,  and  8  churches.  , 

be  so  unequally  matched  that  they  could  not  be       OHAMPLAIN,  Lake,  a  pictareamie  d^<' 

pitted  against  each  other  with  any  chance  of  a  water  lying  between  New  York  sna  Veroiccl 

fiur  resnlt ;  the  hiw  therefore  permitted  the  and  extending  from  Whitehall,  in  the  ^ 

I)laintifE^  or  the  defendant  in  cases  of  accusa-  state,  to  6L  John^s  in  Canada.  It  i*  1^^ 

tion,  to  name  a  proxy  or  champion.    Appeal  to  long,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  ^  '^J' 

combat  could  be  made  in  court-martial,  that  is  16  m.    Its  greatest  breadth  .^o^^^'^^^ 

to  say,  in  cases  coming  under  the  Jurisdiction  islands  is  about  10  m.,  at  a  point  near  b^^ 

of  the  court  of  chivalry  or  honor,  in  appeals  of  ton,  Vt.    Its  deptii  varies  from  54  to  23  ^; 

felony,  and  in  certain  cases  upon  issue  joined  and  vessels  of  80  or  100  tons  navigate  ^^^ 

in  a  writ  of  right    Ladies  and  minors,  being  extent    The  principal  ialanda  are  1^<'^  Jt^ 

disqualified  by  reason  of  theur  physical  iacapa-  11  by  2  m..  South  Hero,  18  hj  ivn^^}^ 

dty,  prosecuted  their  claims  by  a  champion.  Motto,  6  by  2  m.;  these  8,  with  8eTeraifi»|*^. 

The  champion  usually  challenged  his  opponent  ones  and  the  peninsula  of  Albmg;  t!l!l  ^.  y' 

by  casting  down  his  glove,  which  the  latter  part,  form  the  county  of  Grand  lale  i^  ^"^ 
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mont.  The  largest  riyers  entering  the  lake  are  and  about  ^  of  a  leagae  from  it,  la  a  8.  W.  di- 
the  Missisqne,  Onion  or  Winooski,  Lamoille,  rection,  lies  Grab  island,  amall  and  low,  and 
Dtter,  Gbazj,  Soranao  (the  old  Indian  name  eorronnded  by  an  extensive  shoal.  Upon  this 
for  the  lake  itself),  An  Sable,  and  the  outlet  of  island  a  battery  of  one  gnn  was  established. 
Lake  George  in  the  8.  W.  part.  Its  own  outlet  Gapt  MoDonongh^s  vessels  were  andiored  with 
3  the  Sorel  or  Bichelien  river,  which  empties  springs  on  their  cables  in  line  parallel  to  the 
nto  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  with  the  Ghambly  snore  and  in  the  following  order :  The  Eagle, 
sanal  affbrds  a  passage  for  vessels  of  large  size  brig,  of  30  gnns  (8  long  16s,  19  82-lb.  carron- 
x>  the  ocean.  On  the  8.  it  has  boatable  com-  ades)  and  160  men,  Gapt.  Henley,  was  at  ^e 
ntioication,  by  means  of  the  Ghamplain  canal,  head  of  the  line,  and  lay  so  near  Gnmberland 
with  the  Hndson  river.  Navigation  is  usually  head  as  to  bring  the  enemy  within  carronade 
closed  by  ice  about  the  end  of  November,  and  range  should  he.  attempt  to  enter  the  bay  by 
>peDS  early  in  ApriL  The  waters  abound  doubling  it;  the  Saratoga,  sliip,  of  26  guns  (8 
ff'ith  bass,  pickerel,  salmon  trout,  and  other  long  24s,  6  42,  and  12  82-lb.  carronades)  and 
rarieties  of  fish.  This  lake,  filling  a  valley  212  mezi,  Gapt.  McDonough^s  vessel,  was  2d ; 
mclosed  by  high  mountains,  is  celebrated  for  the  Ticonderoga,  schooner,  of  17*  guns  (4  long 
t9  magnificent  scenery,  embracing  the  Green  18s,  8  long  128)  and  110  men,  Lieut.-<x)m- 
nountains  of  Yermont  on  the  £.,  and  the  mandant  Stephen  Gassin,  was  the  8d ;  and  the 
Idirondao  mountains  of  New  York  on  the  Preble,  a  sloop  or  cutter,  of  7  guns  (long  O^prs.) 
^.  Several  pleasant  villages  and  watering  and  80  men,  Ideut-conmiandant  Budd,  was  the 
>laces,  with  one  or  two  important  towns,  are  last  vessel,  lying  so  near  the  shoals  oS  Grab 
dtuated  on  its  shores,  which  comprise  the  col-  island  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  pasnng 
ection  districts  of  Burlington  ana  Ghamplain.  that  end  of  the  line.  In  addition  to  these  4 
rhe  aggregate  tonnage  enrolled  and  licensed  in  vessels^  there  were  6  gnn*boata,  mounting  each 
Fane,  1857,  was  10,660){ ;  value  of  imports,  a  long  24-pr.  and  an  18-lb.  Golumbiad,  and  4 
^,048,596 ;  value  of  exports,  $2,966,682 ;  num*  of  a  smaller  size,  mounting  each  a  long  24-pr. 
>er  of  vessels  entered,  1,878;  tons,  122,648;  Hie  complements  of  these  gun-boats  were  about 
mmber  of  vessels  cleared,  1,768 ;  tons,  117,886.  86  men  each.  The  total  j^erican  force,  there- 
—Lake  Ghamplain  was  discovered  in  1609  fore,  was  14  vessels,  mounting  86  guns,  and 
>y  Samuel  Ghionplain,  whose  name  it  received,  carrying  about  860  officers  and  men,  indod- 
X  was  the  scene  of  many  important  events  in  ing  a  small  detachment  of  soldiers  aotinff  as 
he  early  wars  of  the  continent,  and  in  the  year  marines.  The  gun-boats  were  distributed  in- 
1814  it  became  of  much  importance  in  our  war  shore  of  the  large  vessels,  and  in  such  a  man- 
^ith  JEIngland.  Atthat  time  an  invasion  of  the  ner  as  to  sustain  the  line  the  most  effect- 
lorthem  portion  of  New  York  was  contempla-  ually.  They  were  not  anchored,  but  were  kept 
;ed,  and  a  force  of  from  10,000  to  16,000  troops  in  motion  by  sweeps  during  the  whole  engage* 
vaa  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Hontr«d  for  ment.  In  addition  to  the  customary  arrange- 
liat  purpose.  In  such  an  expedition,  the  com-  ment  of  springs  upon  the  cables,  a  kedge  was 
nana  of  Lake  Ghamplain  became  an  object  of  laid  off  upon  each  bow  of  the  Saratoga,  their  haw- 
rreat  moment,  as  it  flanked  the  march  of  the  sers  being  brought  in  upon  the  quarters,  the 
nvading  army  for  more  than  100  miles,  thus  bights  hanging  under  water  out  of  the  reach  of 
offering  great  facilities  for  the  transportation  shot.  In  the  selection  of  his  anchorage,  and  in 
if  re^iSbrcements,  supplies,  ^.  The  efforts  of  all  his  arrangements  for  battle,  Gapt.  McDon- 
>oth  nations  were  therefore  directed  to  the  crea*  ough  evinced  high  professional  ability,  and  to 
ion  of  naval  forces  on  the  lake  in  the  shortest  the  precaution  of  laying  out  the  kedges  upon 
N>saib]e  time,  and  vessels  were  built  and  equip-  the  quarters  of  his  own  ship,  he  owed  the  vie- 
wed for  service  witii  magical  rapidity.  The  tory  which  ensued.  On  the  morning  of  Sept. 
^atoga,  tiie  largest  American  vessl^  was  built  11, 1814,  just  after  the  sun  had  risen,  the  ap- 
itVergennes,  and  was  launched  on  the  40th  day  proaoh  of  the  British  squadron  was  discovered 
kfter  the  first  tree  used  in  her  fhmie  was  taken  oy  the  guard-boats  of  the  Americans,  and  prep- 
h>m  the  forest.  In  Aug.  1814,  the  English  arations  were  made  for  action.  Soon  after  8 
irmy,  about  12,000  strong,  commanded  by  o'clock,  the  enemy  having  formed  in  line  abreast, 
(ir  George  Prevost,  advanced  in  4  divinons  approached  the  American  sauadron  in  good  or- 
kgainst  Piattsburg,  then  held  by  Brig.  Gen*  der,  the  wind  moderate  ana  £Edr,  the  weather 
ajBoomb,  with  a  force  of  only  1,600  men.  Gapt  fine.  The  British  squadron  was  commanded  by 
licDonough,  who  commanded  the  American  Gapt.  Downie,  an  officer  of  distinction,  and  was 
laval  force  on  the  lake,  anchored  in  Piattsburg  composed  as  follows:  The  largest  vessel,  oom- 
»ay  on  Sept.  8,  and  awaited  the  appearance  of  manded  by  Gapt  Downie  in  person,  was  the 
he  enemy's  squadron,  which  came  down  the  Gonfiance,  a  ship,  of  87  guns,  principally  long 
Ekke  upon  SirGeorgePrevost's  left  flank.  Platts-  248,  with  a  complement  of  connderably  more 
>ai^  bav  is  a  deep  indentati(m  of  the  shore,  into  than  800  officers  and  men ;  the  Linnet,  brig, 
rhich  the  river  Saranao  empties,  at  tiie  mouth  of  16  long  12s,  with  a  crew  of  about  100  men; 
f  which,  and  upon  botii  its  banks,  stands  the  the  Ghubb,  sloop,  of  11  guns,  18-lb.  carronades, 
illflge  or  Piattsburg,  which  at  that  time  con-  and  1  long  6,  and  40  men ;  the  Finch,  sloop,  also 
ained  about  70  houses.  Gnmberland  head  is  of  11  guns,  and  40  men;  12  gun-boats,  8 
be   Dorthemmoet  point   of  Plattsbuig  bay;  monnting  2,  and  the  remainder  1  gun  each; 
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tiie  whole  force  oompri^g  16  veesels,  mount-  stores,  and  no  ftxrtiher  attempts  at  ta  innaon 

ing  96  gans,  and  carrying  abont  1,000  officers  in  that  quarter  were  madeu 

and  men.     As   the   enemy  approached,  the  OHAMPLAlN,  Sakubl,  a  French  nsTigittf, 

Americans  sprung   their  broadsides  to  bear,  and  first  governor  of  New  France  or  Lower 

and  a  few  moments  passed  in  solemn  nlence  and  Canada,  was  bom  of  good  family,  in  Brooa^ 

expectation.    The  Eagle,  the  headmost  vessel  Sdntonse,  abont  1670,  died  in  Qnebec,  in  Dec 

of  our  line,  opened  fintwith  4  long  18-ponnd-  1686.    Li  his  yonth  he  served  in  tiM  Frendi 

ers,  and  soon  after  the  Saratoga  (mened  her  fire,  navy.  Henrf  lY.  of  France  gave  him  a  peosoc 

M(^nongh  himself  pointing  Qienrstgnn.    The  and  attached  him  to  his  person.    KdeChacteSi 

enemy  advanced  steadily  and  gallimtly,  and,  governor  of  Dieppe,  having  obtained  hm  tbe 

with  the  exception  of  the  Ohabb  and  the  gon-  king  ^rmission  to  found  setdements  in  Ncrtii 

boats,  which  kept  underway,  anchored  at  about  America,  engaged  Champlain  as  his  snVstitsto 

9  o'clock  in  line  ahead,  abont  800  yards  from  in  the  enterprise.  Henry  IV.  gave  him  thetids 

the  American  line.    The  Oonfiance  did  not  re-  of  general  lieutenant  of  Canada,  and  clmd 

tnm  a  shot  until  she  had  anchored,  when  she  him  to  send  home  a  fiuthfid  accoimt  of  bisio- 

fired  a  fall  broadside  prindpally  upon  the  Sara-  sion.    Accordingly,  Ohamplain  embarked  it 

iojOLf  and  with  the  most  terribly  destructive  Honfieur,  March  16, 1608,  on  board  a  ship  ooo* 

efrect.    The  water  was  smooth,  the  ships  were  manded  by  Pont-6rav6,  an  entapridngsularrf 

within  point-blank  range,  and  the  guns  were  St  Mala    On  May  24  they  c^^  anchor  in  tin 

pointed  with  accuracy.    This  single  broadside  river  St  Lawrence.    Here  Pont-Gravi  tnd  lit 

killed  or  wounded  about  40  men,  or  near  one-  with  6  men  embarked  in  a  canoe  and  asccndBi 

fifth  the  complement  of  the  Saratoga.    The  en-  the  river  as  fiir  as  the  Sanit  St  Looia,  ▼bm 

ga^ement  now  became  animated  and  very  san-  Oa^er  was  brought  to  a  stop  in  his  vojtge  ia 

gumary.    It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise,  1686.    Finding  it  inexpedient  to  advance,  thi; 

as  it  was  very  close,  the  vessels  were  heavily  retraced  their  way,  careftally  examining  t» 

armed,  and  their  crews  very  numerous  in  pro-  banks  of  the  river,  to  the  ship,  in  which  Q!i» 

portion  to  their  size.    In  fact  they  more  nearly  plain  retomed  to  France,  and  pnblished  in  16M 

resembled  fioating  batteries  tnan  ordinary  res-  nis  account  Dei  smtvfiges.    On  reaching  Fnoee, 

sels  of  war.    About  the  middle  of  the  engage-  he  found  that  the  concession  had  been  transfemd 

ment,  the  whole  starboard  batterv  of  the  Sara-  from  his  patron De Ofaastek,  deceased,  totbesRr 

toga  had  become  unavailable,  the  long  gnus  hav-  de  Monts.  Letters  patent  to  this  gentleman  dcd- 

ing  been  disabled  by  shot,  and  the  carronades  inated  him  vice-a^iral,  and  lientenant-geoenl 

diroiounted.    It  therefore  became  necessary  to  of  his  miijesty  in  that  part  of  Acadia  formerij 

wind  the  ship,  in  order  to  bring  the  larboard  called  Norimbergue,  with  full  power  to  nisb 

battery  to  bear.    This  was  accomplished  by  peaceandwar,  and  to  trade  in  peltries,  from  In 

means  of  the  kedges  which  had  been  laid  out,  40^  to  4A'*  N.,  to  the  exdumon  of  aU  otherpff" 

and  the  fresh  broadside  was  brought  to  bear  sons,  also  to  make  grants  of  lands  to  lat  54^.  ^ 

upon  the  Oonfiance  with  great  effect.    She  at-  Monts  made  a  new  engagement  with  Chami^ 

tempted  the  same  evolution,  though  unsuccess-  for  another  voyage.  Leaving  Franoe  toiget^i 

fully,  and,  about  IH-  hours  after  the  engagement  they  proceeded  to  the  St  Lawrence  with  th«Tief 

conmienced,  suirendered.  The  Saratoga's  broad-  of  foun^g  a  settlement  on  its  banb;  botDe 

side  was  then  sprang  upon  tiie  linnet,  which  Monts  finding  the  dimate  too  severe,  ther  skirts 

struck  a  fbw  minutes  afterward.    The  Finch  ed  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  till  they  arrind  it  fl 

had  previously  been  crippled,  and  drifted  down  iflhrnd  in  the  St  Oroiz  river  between  Maine  m 

upon  Orab  island,   where,   upon  receiving  a  New  Brunswick,  but  speedily  left  itineoos^ 

shot  from  the  1  gun  battery,  she  surrendered;  quenoe  of  its  want  of  water.    FinaSj  tbej 

and  the  Ohubb  had  earlier  in  the  engagement  decided  on  Port  Royal,  E.  side  of  Nova  Se<m 

stmok  to  the  Ticonderoga.  The  gun-boats  struck  During  the  winter  and  succeeding  year  Oa^ 

soon  after  the  Oonfiance,  though  they  succeeded  plain  was  occupied  in  exploring  the  coast,  visa 

in  escaping,  none  of  onr  vessds  being  in  a  con-  he  did  as  far  as  Oape  Cod,  Mass.    In  M^ 

dition  to  pursue  them.    The  American  loss  in  returned  to  France.    His  8d  voyage  was  ttcc^ 

killed  and  wounded  was  111.    That  of  the  en-  taken  at  the  solicitation  of  De  Monts,  ^o  ^ 

emy  was  varionsly  stated  at  from  178  to  204.  once  more  taken  up  the  idea  to  foand  a  t^^ 

The  conduct  of  Oapt  McDonongh,  his  officers  on  the  St  Lawrence,  near  the  month  of  tu 

and  men,  washighly  applauded;  inmct,  the  calm  Sagnenay.    He  sulea  in  1608,  again  a^eompi' 

and  desperate  braverv  with  which  this  action  nied  by  ront-Grav6,  for  the  port  of  Tadoo^ 

was  fought  could  hardly  be  excelled.  Oapt  Hen-  Sagnenay  river.    Ohamplain  perceived  that  t^ 

l^of  the  Eagle,  and  lieut-commandant  Oassin  was  no  place  for  a  permanent  eettleineat,  in 

of  the  Ticonderoga,  were  also  spoken  of  in  terms  thSr^ore,  in  1608,  selected  for  a  site  Q*** 

of  great  commendation.    This  victory  brought  bee,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  so  called  froo  ^ 

in  its  train  far  more  important  results  than  any  Indian  word   signifying  the  narrowa.  uj 

other  naval  achievement  of  the  country.    Sir  short  time  this  settlement  began  to  ^w,  i^ 

George  Prevost,  who  was  prepared  for  an  attack  the  impulse  of  profitable  trade.   ChazDpbP 

upon  Gren.  Macomb,  made  a  precipitate  retrebt  erected  houses,  sowed  grun,  anddid  allhocood 

as  soon  as  the  British  squadron  surrendered,  to  develop  the  rising  fur  trade.    Here  woe « 

abandoning  a  large  portion  of  hia  artillery  ana  his  people  planned  to  assaaBfnate  him  and  reton 
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to  France,  but  the  plot  was  diBOOTored  and  oolony.  Once  more,  therefore,  he  vent  homeu 
quashed  by  the  hanging  of  the  ringleader.  In  with  the  Intention  of  importing  additional 
1609  the  Unrons,  Algonqnins,  and  other  Indian  ooloniats  and  of  getting  permission  to  fortify 
tribes,  took  the  war-path  aniinst  the  Iroqnois.  the  settlement.  He  returned  with  his  family,  and 
Ghamplain,  considering  the  Iroqnois  dangerous  the  title  of  gOTernor,  in  1620;  bat  it  was  not 
to  the  colony,  joined  the  Hnrons,  and  descended  till  1624  that  his  patrons  at  home  enabled 
the  Iroqnois  or  Sorel  river,  until  stopped  by  him  to  commence  defensive  works.  Meantime, 
the  falls  of  Ohambly.  Here  he  sent  back  his  in  1627,  England  had  declared  war  against 
boat  and  crew,  keeping  only  2  men  with  him*  France.  Captain  Kirk,  a  Frenchman  in  the 
seli^  With  these  he  accompanied  the  Hnrons  English  service,  came  with  an  armament  of  6 
Ln  their  canoes  to  the  lake,  since  called  Lake  ships,  and  Qnebec,  which  now  contained  about 
Champlain.  They  had  hoped  to  surprise  the  200  souls^  being  unable  to  make  resistance,  ca- 
[roqaois,  but  the  scouts  of  that  tnbe  saw  pitnlated.  ByUie  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  March 
^em  on  the  lake,  so  they  put  ashore,  intending  20, 1682,  Canada  was  restored  to  France.  Cham- 
^  fight,  on  the  next  day.  Champlain  set  his  plain,  being  reinstated  as  governor,  strained 
lilies  in  order  of  battle*  On  the  first  charge  of  every  nerve  to  place  his  colony  in  a  better  posi- 
±e  Iroquois,  200  in  number,  he  shot  tiieir  3  tion  than  before.  Among  the  means  on  which 
chiefs  with  his  firelock.  The  enemy  fled,  and  he  reckoned  much  was  the  Christianization  of 
Jie  Uurons  returned  to  Quebec  with  60  scalps,  the  Indians,  especially  of  his  friends  the  Hurons. 
'q  September  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  His  force  of  missioniiries  was  increased  to  16 
Trance,  leaving  the  colony  under  the  care  of  dergy,  with  numerous  lay  brothers.  A  college 
i^erre  Chavin.  Returning^  he  left  Honfleur  was  established  at  Quebec,  in  which  the  children 
Ipril  6,  1610,  arrived  at  Tadousao  on  the  of  the  savages  were  trained  in  habits  of  civil- 
16th  of  the  same  month,  landed  there,  and  ization  and  in  the  use  of  the  French  language, 
adaced  the  Montagnez  Indians  of  the  place  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  result  of  his  efibrts,  his 
0  lend  him  60  braves,  with  whom  he  once  death  having  taken  place  the  same  year.  He 
nore  ascended  the  river  to  Lake  Champlain  was  succeeded  as  governor  byDe  Montagny. 
3  fight  the  Iroquois.  Fortune  failed  to  favor  Champlun,  apart  firom  his  merits  as  a  discoverer, 
im  in  this  expedition.  His  allies  were  de-  was  a  noteworthy  man.  His  zeal  for  the  prop- 
Mited,  and  himself  wounded  by  an  arrow,  agi^on  of  Christianity  was  great.  A  saying  of 
rhich  caused  him  to  return  to  Quebec,  ana  his  is  preserved — ^that  the  sfuvation  of  one  soid 
lonce  once  more  to  France,  where  he  found  is  of  more  importance  than  the  founding  of  a 
[enry  lY.  dead,  and  the  fortunes  of  De  Monts  new  empire.  While  in  Canada  he  devoted  him- 
>  broken  that  he  was  unable  to  continue  the  self  wholly  to  the  duties  of  his  position,  and 
)ttlement  of  his  new  colony  at  Montreal.  The  apparently  with  a  single  eye  to  benefit  his 
aeen  regent,however,having  appointed  Charles  patrons.  Although  trafiSc  with  the  Indians  was 
r  Bourbon  nominal  governor  of  New  France,  very  lucrative,  he  never  engaged  in  it  His 
lat  prince  nominated  Champlain  his  lieutenant-  views  of  justice  were  stem  and  upright,  yet 
^vernor  with  extensive  powers,  which  appoint-  tempered  with  mercy.  He  has  been  accused 
Lent  was  also  continued  under  the  pnnce  of  of  credulity  in  repeating  the  stories  told  him  by 
0Dd6  and  his  relative  Montmorency.  Cham-  the  Indians,  but  these  were  omitted  in  revising 
ain  returned  to  America  in  1612,  again  en-  his  writings.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
iged  in  war  with  the  Iroquois^  and  extended  that  published  in  4to.,  1640. 
s  discoveries.  About  this  time — ^bnt  the  dates  CHAMPLAIN  CANAL  commences  at  White- 
e  uncertain — he  explored  the  Ottawa  river,  hall,  at  the  8.  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain, 
a  lake  about  65  leagues  from  its  month,  being  and  runs  in  a  general  8.  course  to  tlie  Hudson, 
hopes  by  that  route  to  reach  Hudson^s  bay,  which  it  Joins  at  Fort  Edward.  Thence  it  ex- 
ist discovered  by  the  mariner  whose  name  it  tends  along  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  passes 
ara,  and  with  a  vague  idea  of  throwing  some  Saratoga,  and  joins  tiie  Erie  canal  at  W ater- 
;ht  on  the  northwest  passage.  In  1615  he  vliet,  opposite  Troy.  By  this  canal  a  water 
vited  some  Jesuit  missionaries  to  the  colony,  communication  was  opened  between  the  Hud- 
le  same  year  he  made  an  extensive  exploration,  son  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  through  Lake 
sending  the  Ottawa  for  some  distance,  then  Champlain.  It  was  completed  in  1822,  and  its 
king  an  easterly  direction,  partly  overUnd,  total  length,  including  about  17  m.  of  improved 
rtly  by  canoe,  tul  he  arrived  at  the  eastern  river  navigation,  is  64  m. 
ore  of  Lake  Huron;  embarked  on  the  lake  CHAMPMESlS,  Mabu  Desmabes  ds,  a 
a  sonthem  point;  then  going  overland  to  French  actress,  bom  at  Rouen  in  1644,  died  at 
3  western  extremity  of  Ontario,  he  explored  Auteuil,  near  Paris,  in  1698.  8he  was  the  grand- 
it  lake  and  the  St.  Lawrence  as  fiir  as  the  daughter  of  a  preddent  of  the  })arliament  of 
trance  of  Lake  Champlain,  where  he  made  Normandy,  but  ner  father  being  disinherited,  she 
other  campaign  with  the  Hurons  and  win-  selected  the  stage  as  a  means  of  support,  made 
ed  with  them,  returning  to  Quebec  in  the  her  debut  in  her  native  city,  and  married  an 
ing.  Up  to  this  time,  Champlain  had  actor.  Charles  Cheviilet,  sieur  de  Champmeald, 
on  more  attention  to  exploring  the  conn-  who  had  also  some  talent.  Both  acquired  such 
,  and  establishing  relations  with  his  neigh-  &me  that  they  were  invited  to  Paris,  where  they 
Sy  than  to  consolidating  his  power  in  the  were  suooesdU,  especially  at  the  theatre  of 
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the  h6tel  de  Boulogne.    Ilieire  Marie,  -who  at  tern  to  matoritj.    A  few  monQis  later  be  wnt 
first  was  indebted  for  her  flattering  reception  to  Paris,  where  he  read  in  saooenionbefimtbe 
to  her  personal  charms  rather  than  her  superior  academy  of  inscriptions  a  series  of  papen^  ex- 
acting, became  acquainted  with  Baoine,  who  ponndins  his  theory  of  the  lueratic  im% 
gave  her  lessons  in  elocution.    She  improved  This  he  held  to  be  simply  an  abbreriated  fom 
greatly  under  his  instruction.   He  wrote  manv  of  the  hieroglyphic,  while  the  demotic  bees 
tragic  parts  for  her,  which  she  performed  wiui  striking  resemblance  to  our  alphabetic  agai 
touching  ^ect.    She  is  enthusiastically  praised  In  this  exposition,  afterward  poUiahed  nsder 
by  Madame  de  S6vign6,  La  Fontaine,  and  Boileau.  the  title  of  LeUre  a  M.  Dader,  ne  ^Ye  trAxm 
Her  success  lasted  until  her  last  performance^,  of  ability  to  read  many  names  ioacribed  on 
when  she  was  over  60  years  old.    Her  husband  E^Qrptian  monuments    'When.sabmittedtotbe 
was  a  great  friend  of  La  Fontaine,  and  wrote  academy  in  its  definitive  form,  SepL  17,162i,it 
several  comedies  in  concert  with  that  poet  was  proclaimed  to  be  a  complete  discoverj  of 
One  among  them,  entitled  Ze  Florentine  is  usu-  tt^o  hieroglyphio  alphabet,  and  Louis  XYE 
ally  printed  with  La  Fontaine^s  works.  sent  as  a  reward  to  its  autiior  a  snuff  box  vitb 
OHAMPOLLION,  Jsav  FsAmcois,  a  French  his  initials  in  diamonds.    The  disooTery,  hof  • 
orientalist  and  archaeolo^t,  bom  at  Figeao,  ever,  was   contested  by  Dr.  Thomas  Yomg 
department  of  Lot,  Dec.  28,    1790,  di^  in  who  had  previously  read  some  of  the  mjMe- 
Paris,  Mardi  4^  1832.    Educated  at  Grenoble,  nous  charactera,  aud  the  daim  of  the  Eof- 
under  the  direction  ofhis  elder  brother,  he  learn-  lish   archaeologist  was    indeed  not  wlthint 
ed  the  Hebrew,  Ohaldee,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  and  foundation ;  but  after  a  long  and  tho(ro]]ghd» 
Arabic  languages.     Turning  his  attention  to  eussion,  it  haa  been  acknowledged  bj  2l  vfr 
E^rpt,  he  became  impreased  with  the  idea  that  prdudiced  minds  of  both  nations,  that  ChizD> 
a  tnorough  knowledge  of  the  Coptic  would  un«  pollion  had  greatW'  imnroved  upon  the  pind- 
ravel  many  mysteries.    He  at  once  began  the  pies  and  premises  laid  down  by  Dr.  Yodig.  b 
study,   and  was   soon   satioSed  that  by  ap*  aseriescfpapers  which  he  read  in  A{Hil,lbTt 
plying  his  knowledge  of  this  language  to  various  and  June,  1828,  he  expounded  socceadTelj  tbi 
oriental  documents,  he  should  l^  able  to  give  a  8  concurring  elements  of  the  graphic  ijctem  of 
full  description  or  Egn>t  as  it  was  under  tiie  the  Egyptians,  the  figurative,  the  ideognobk, 
Pharaohs.    The  introduction  and  tiie  plan  of  and  the  alphabetic,  which  papen  formeatbe 
thb  intended  work  were  read  by  him,  in  1807,  great  work  published  in  1824^  at  the  expend  c< 
to  the  academy  of  Grenoble,  before  he  was  the  government,  under  the  title  of  PrieU  i» 
17  years  old.    A  few  months  later  he  repaired  ayat^md  hifroal^fhique  de$  ameieM  im^etk 
to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  ChampoUion  Lao,  meanwhile,  pabhshed  tbei 
the  most  renowned  orientalists  of  the  time^  first  volumes  of  his  PanUUon  Ejmtin^  vbul)! 
Millin,    Langl^    Silvestre   de   Sacy, .  Ohdzy,  however,  was  not  completed.    From  1634  to 
and  assiduously  attended  the  lectures  at  the  1826  he  travelled  in  Italy,  and  purchased  fortbe 
oollege  of  France  and  the  royal   school   dl  French   government  a  valuable  cdlectua  d 
oriental  languages,  giving  special  attention  to  Egyptian  antiquities,  which  had  been  biougjit  to 
the  Ooptic,  through  which  he  now  hoped  to  Leghorn  by  the  English  consul,  Heniy  Salt;  aod 
decipher  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.    He  conse-  visited  the  museums  of  Turin,  Florence,  Bnn^ 
quentiy    prepared    a   Ooptic    grammar   and  and  Naples^  which  he  thoroughly  exaoM> 
dictionary,    which    he  never  ceased  to    re-  giving  an  account  of  his  researches  and  (Si- 
vise  and  enlarge.    After  perfecting  his  know-  ooveries  in  several  papers  read  before  wioa 
ledge  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit^  he  Italian  academies,  or  addressed  to  nroniQ^ 
began  in  1808  to  perceive  a  dim  light  through  persons  in  France.  The  moat  remarkawem  Its 
the  arcana  of  hieroglyphio  writing,  and  by  a  ^emUre  et  ieoonds  Uttre  au  due  ds Blaem,')^ 
minute  comparison  between  the  Bosetta  in*  which  he  presented  several  sucoessfol  vpp^ 
scription  and  a  demotic  papyrus,  he  found  out  tiona  of  his  system.    On  his  return  to  Fans.  ** 
the  25  Egyptian  letters  as  set  downbyPlu-  found  that  an  Egyptian  museom  li^.^ 
tarch.    To  this  mode  of  writing  he  took  such  a  created  at  the  Louvre  by  a  royal  decree  ^^sm 
liking,  and  acquired  such  familiarity  with  it,  as  being  appointed  keeper,  and,  at  the  same  tioe, 
to  use  it  even  for  his  private  notes.    In  1809  he  professor  of  Egyptian  archaaology  in  the  di* 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  faculty  seum.    He  devoted  his  attention  to  his  B«f 
of  Grenoble,  and  in  1814  appeared  the  2  first  duties,  and  so  arranged  the  mnseom  tbit  tf 
volumes  of  his  great  work,  Uiigyj>U  sous  lee  became  a  model  for  all  similar  estabKabmeott 
Fharaana.  His  system  of  hieroglyphic  interpret-  But  his  most  ardent  wii^  waa  to  visit  EgTP^j 
ation  was,  however,  still  in  embryo.    During  this  was  gratified  through  the  monlficence  ci 
the  troubles  of  the  restoration  he  removed  to  his  Oharles  X,    At  the  head  of  a  scientifio  sad 
native  dty,  where  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  artistic   commission,  in   conjunction  with  > 
to  remoulding  his  Ooptic  dictioniuy,  and  trans*  similar  one  sent  by  the  duke  of  TD8cany»  miv 
cribing  his  Ooptic  grammar,  which  copy,  now  the   direction  of  Bosellinj,  Ghampo&p  ^ 
in  the  imperial  library,  is  a   masterpiece  of  barked,  July  81, 1828.  explored  ijgjpt  vith^ 
oriental  calligraphy.    In  1818  he  resumed  his  most  untiring  seal  dunng  more  than  18  dodI^ 
professorship  at  Grenoble.     Meditation   and  giving  inter^ting  accounts  ofhis  pn^^resi&J^ 
new  research  had  now  nearly  brought  his  sys-  letters  to  his  brother,  and  retoned  in  Juzvi 
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1830,  to  Paris,  where  he  found  that  he  had  been  waahing  the  hands  of  the  celebrant  was  poured. 

elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions.  It  was  nsoallj  sorronnded  with  carved  seats  or 

To  this  scientific  society  he  commonicated  vari-  stalls,  which  were  occapied  by  the  clergy  not 

ons  resolts  of  his  explorations,  and  especially  his  engaged  in  the  services.     These  were  also  used 

Memoirentr  lea  Hgnes  emphySapar  le$  Sffyptiens  when  the  office  was  sung  in  choir,  a  lectom  be- 

dam  leur$  troia  wstimea  graphiquea  d,  la  nota-  ing  placed  in  the  centre  of  ike  chancel.    The 

tion  dei  prineipcuea  dioinana  du  tempa.     He  stmls  were  nsnally  enriched  with  carvings,  and 

then  wrote  his  Grammaire  jSg^fptienne^  and  his  had  canopies  of  carved  oak  placed  over  them. 

Dietionnaire  hUroglyphique^  while  preparing  The  chancel  in  Gothic  bnilmngs  occupies  the 

the  materials  for  the  great  descriptive  work  in  same  place  with  the  apds  in  the  ancient  bamli- 

wliich  be  iQtended  to  give  the  results  6f  his  cas,  and  was  called  so  from  the  eancelli  or  raila 

travels  in  Egypt,  and  which  was  to  be  a  com-  which  were  used  in  the  early  churches  to  sepa- 

Slete  picture  of  ancient  £!gyptian  civilization,  rate  the  clergy  from  the  laity. 
*he  prospectus  of  this  publication,  issued  to-  CEASCELLOB^  a  law  officer  known  to  the 
wardtheendof  1831.  was  the  last  pu)er  of  Oham-  poli^  of  several  countries.  The  derivation  <tf 
poUion.  He  had  a  lew  months  berore  been  ap-  the  title  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  derived  by 
pointed  professor  of  Egyptian  archaology  in  Coke  from  the  right  of  cancellation  of  patents 
the  college  of  France,  and  had  opened  his  lee-  and  other  royal  grants,  inherent  in  this  officer,  for 
tnres ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  stop  them,  on  ao-  misrepresentation  of  facts  or  on  other  grounds. 
count  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  tried  in  vain  to  But  the  word  chancel  would  point  to  a  more  an- 
resome  them ;  he  was  oxUy  able  to  give  the  dent  derivation.  The  eaneeUariua  of  the  Ro- 
finishing  touch  to  his  Qrawanavre  JSgyptienns^  man  courts  was  simply  a  door-keeper,  or  usher, 
which  he  considered  his  best  title  to  tiie  regard  to  keep  back  the  people  who  pressed  rudely 
of  posterity.  All  his  manuscripts  were  pur-  forwara  to  the  eaneelli^  or  railings.  The  door- 
chased  by  the  French  government,  and  pub-  keeper  afterward  became  chief  scribe,  an  official 
lished  from  1884  to  1848,  under  ihd  snpervi-  which  the  Roman  church  borrowed  frx>m  the 
eion  of  his  brother.  Roman  empire,  and  still  retains  in  the  bishop's 
CHAMPOLLIOK  FIGEAO,  Jban  Jacqxjvb,  a  chancellor.  The  frmction  of  the  chancellor  is  thus 
French  archieologist,  bom. in  1778  at  Figeac,  described  by  BUckstone :  '|When  the  modem 
which  name  has  been  affixed  to  his  patronymic  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  established  upon  the 
to  distiogulBh  him  from  his  younger  brother,  ruinB  of  the  empire,  almost  every  state  pre- 
the  celebrated  orientalist  He  was  at  first  served  its  chancellor,  with  different  jurisdio- 
Ubrarian  of  the  public  library  and  professor  tions  and  di^puties,  according  to  the  different 
[>f  Greek  literature  at  Grenoble.  In  1628  he  re-  constitutions.  But  in  all  of  them  he  seems  to 
DDo ved  to  Paris,  being  appointed  professor  at  the  have  had  the  supervision  of  all  charters,  letters, 
UoU  dei  ehartea^  and  keeper  of  the  manuscripts  and  such  other  public  instruments  of  the  crown 
n  the  royal  (now  imperial)  library,  which  office  as  were  authenticated  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
le  retained  until  1848.  He  is  now  (1858)  libra-  ner,  and  therefore,  when  seals  came  into  use, 
-ian  at  the  imperial  chAteau  of  Fontainebleao.  he  had  always  the  custody  of  the  king's  great 
le  has  edited  many  valuable  manuscripts. con-  seal;  so  that  the  office  of  chancellor,  or  lord 
lectedwiththehistoryof  France,  most  of  them  keeper,  whose  authority  by  the  statute  of 
mder  the  patronage  of  the  government  or  the  Elizabeth  is  declared  to  be  exactly  the  same,  is 
Trench  historical  society.  He  has  aided  6il-  with  us  created  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the 
'estre  de  Sacy  and  Dacier  in  several  import-  king's  great  seal  into  his  custody,  whereby  he 
nt  publications,  and  superintended  the  unfin-  becomes,  without  writ  or  patent,  an  officer  of 
}hed  publications  of  his  brother,  especially  the  the  greatest  weight  and  power  of  any  now  sub- 
trammaire  ^yptimyM^  the  IHeUonnaire  hU-  sisting  in  the  kingdom,  and  superior  In  point  of 
Tglyphique^  and  the  Voyage  en  £gypU.  precedency  to  everv  temporal  lord.  He  is  a 
CHAl^  GE.  The  doctriae  of  chances  is  a  branch  privy  councillor  by  his  office,  and  prolocutor  of 
r  mathematics  which  calculates  the  degree  of  the  house  of  lords  by  prescription.  To  him  be- 
robability  of  a  contingent  event,  or  of  the  cor-  longs  the  appointment  of  all  Justices  of  the 
wetness  of  a  result  It  is  used  in  the  discussion  peace  throughout  the  kingdom.  Being  former* 
r  scientifio  observations,  especially  in  astron-  ly  an  ecclesiastic,  for  none  else  were  then  ca- 
ny and  geodesy ;  and  also  in  the  calculation  of  pable  of  an  office  so  conversant  in  writing,  and 
inuities  and  insurance.  presiding  over  the  king's  chapel,  he  became 
CHANOEL,  in  Gothic  architecture,  that  por-  Keeper  of  tiie  king^s  conscience,  visitor  in  right 
>u  of  a  diurch  occupied  by  the  clergy,  and  usu-  of  tiie  king  of  all  royal  hospitsls  and  colleges, 
[y  separated  from  the  nave  and  aisles  by  screens  and  patron  of  all  the  kings  livings  under  the 
a.de  of  carved  stone  or  oak.  The  screen  which  value  of  20  marks  (or  £207  per  annum.  He  is 
parated  the  chancel  from  the  nave  was  called  the  general  guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and 

0  rood  screen,  because  a  rood  or  large  crudfix  lunatics,  and  has  the  general  superintendence 
IS  nsnaUy  placed  on  it,  accompanied  with  2  of  all  cnaritable  uses  in  the  kingdom,  and  all 
ares  representing  St  John  and  the  Virgin  this  over  and  above  the  vast  and  extensive 
try.  In  the  chancel  were  situated  the  high  al-  Jurisdiction  which  he  exercises  in  liis  judicial 
,  the  sedilia^  or  seats  for  the  officiating  clergy,  capacity  in  the  court  of  chancery.^^    The  cban- 

1  the  piscina^  in  which  the  water  used  for  ceUor  of  England  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and 
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as  snoh  retires  on  a  change  of  ministry.  This  fied  form,  has  been  introdnoed  into  the  TJohed 
noion  of  judioiid  and  politioal  functions  was  al-  States.  The  name,*  according  to  Coke,  wu  da- 
ways  an  mipediment  to  jastice,  and,  as  the  pub'*  rived  a  eaneeUando,  becanse  it  was  the  ofllce  of 
lie  business  takes  precedence,  gave  rise  to  great  the  chanceUor  to  cancel  letters  patent  d 
inconvenience  in  the  business  of  the  court  By  the  king  which  had  been  improvidently  ioQ. 
act  of  parliament  passed  in  1861  the  ohon-  ed.  Othm,  as  Bpelman  and  CoweU,  soppoe 
cellor  has  been  relieved  of  a  considerable  part  that  it  originated  a  canaeUis^  that  le,  httict 
of  his  judicial  duties  by  the  appointment  of  2  work,  by  which  the  crowd  was  ihnt  off 
lords  justices  who,  together  with  the  chanceUor,  — an  etymology  which  would  seem  prep» 
constitute  a  court  of  appeals  for  the  review  of  terous  but  for  the  analogous  case  of  the  tiUeof 
cases  brought  fit^m  the  vice-chancellors  and  the  legal  profession  in  England  and  this  eom- 
master  of  the  rolls,  all  causes  being  beard  try.  which  is  taken  from  the  bar  or  nufing  Ij 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  officers  last  named,  which  practising  lawyers  were  enclosed  md 
Either  of  the  lords  justices  may  be  required  by  separated  from  other  attendants  in  coort  Tk 
the  chancellor  to  sit  as  vice-chanoeUors,  in  system  which  the  name  designates  is  as  pecdiff 
which  case  an  appeal  lies  in  like  manner  to  the  as  its  title.  There  are  several  theories  u  to 
appellate  court.  The  chancellors  of  England  the  mode  in  which  thia  branch  of  JoriBpradaoe 
have  usually  been  distinguished  for  great  legal  has  been  developed.  One  is  that  it  vu  i 
attainments  as  well  as  political  weight.  Lords  usurpation  by  the  chancellon^  who  were  at  id 
Eldon,  Brougham,  Oottenham,  and  St.  Leonards  early  period  ecclesiastics,  and  hostOe  to  tk 
have  been  the  most  distinguished  of  the  present  spirit  of  the  common  law.  This  was  muntak- 
century ;  the  latter  of  whom  (formerly  known  aa  ed  by  Lord  Coke,  and  while  chief  justice  of  tk 
Sir  Edward  Sugden)  has  had  an  important  part  king*s  bench,  he  vigorously  reeisted  the  itteopt 
in  the  late  measures  for  the  reform  and  improve-  of  &e  lord  chancdlor  Ellesmere  to  give  relief 
ment  of  t^e  court  of  chancery. — ^The  Orakcsl-  against  a  judgment  in  the  king's  bench,  yrhvk 
LOB  OF  THE  ExoHXQuzB  is  a  member  of  the  Brit-  had  been  notoriously  obtained  by  fraud.  Tbt 
ish  cabinet,  and  upon  him  devolves  the  charge  parties  and  their  soUdtors  and  counsel  were  is* 
ofthe  public  income  and  expenditure.  Forroeriy  dieted  for  questioning  the  judgment;  Imt  the 
the  prime  minister,  if  a  commoner,  held  the  matter  having  been  brought  before  tlie  bsf, 
office ;  but  the  increase  of  government  re-  he  decided  in  favor  of  tbe  courts  of  eqmtx,  bat 
sponslbilities  has  compelled  the  separation  of  putting  his  deoimon  merely  upon  an  trti- 
the  duties.  In  the  present  generation  the  office  trary  discretion,  which  he  claimed  as  hispR- 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Oanning,  Sir  rogative.  The  jurisdiction  of  actions  by  tba 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Althorpe,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  court  of  chancery  took  its  rise  from  a  device 
Francis  Baring,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  of  ecclesiastical  chanceDors  to  evade  the  ^ 
and  in  1858  again  of  Mr.  Disraeli. — ^The  Grait*  utes  of  mortmain,  that  is  to  say,  statots 
OELLOB  OF  OxFOBD  or  Oambkidob  is  the  chief  of-  prohibiting  the  grant  of  lands  to  refipois 
ficer  of  those  collegiate  bodies.  He  is  elected  houses.  Instead  of  a  grant  of  the  lands  director 
and  his  office  is  honorary,  the  duties  being  dis-  to  the  parties  thus  msabled  to  take^  the  pru* 
charged  by  the  vice-chancellor.— The  Ohak-  tice  was  introduced  of  making  a  erant tot per- 
CELLOB  OF  A  BisHOP  sits  in  the  consistorial  son  who  was  under  no  disability,  but  for  ^c^ 
court,  and  is  theoretically  the  bishop^s  assessor  of  rdigious  corporations  or  persons;  apd  is 
and  legal  adviser. — ^In  continental  Europe  there  chancery  it  was  held  that  the  use  was  Vto^ 
are  various  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  of-  In  conscience,  and  could  be  enforced.  It  vs 
ficials  styled  chanoeUora.  The  chancellor  of  for  fhe  purpose  of  getting  jurisdictioa  of  tl^ 
France  was  one  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  class  of  cases  that  John  Waltham,  ch«Dc^« 
old  monarchy.  The  office  was  closely  analo-  Ridiiu^  11.,  adopted  the  wibpcma^  which  bis 
gous  to  that  of  England.  The  chancellor  was  ever  since  been  the  process  &r  oommeadog  > 
president  of  the  great  council  and  of  the  parUa-  suit  in  equity*  To  understand  the  natsie  of  tu 
ments,  drew  up  ordinances  and  letters  patent,  innovation,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  miod  tbs: 
and  held  the  royal  seals.  It  is  connected  with  all  writs  for  the  commencement  of  soits  in  tie 
the  illustrious  names  of  Duprat,  De  rH6pita],  different  courts,  though  issued  from  the  office  cf 
Birague,  Maupeou,  Malesherbes,  and  other  dis-  the  chancellor,  which  was  called  offieiM  j^ 
tinguished  jurists.  Louis  XY.  held  the  seals  tfai,were  returnable,  not  to  the  office  from  vbis 
himself  for  a  time,  and  in  1767,  the  censorship  issued,  but  to  the  courts  where  such  salts  vet 
having  been  associated  with  the  other  duties  of  to  be  prosecuted.  But  the  chancellor  daiwd 
the  office,  the  virtuous  Malesherbes,  deeminff  to  have  autliority  from  someUiins  coDtsiiw 
executive  and  police  duties  incompatible  with  in  one  of  the  statutes  to  compel  parties  to 
the  purity  of  the  judicial  office,  resigned.  It  appear  in  chancery  and  answer  in  re^ 
was  abolished  in  1790 ;  revived  for  a  short  to  a  use.  So  far  there  is  some  color  for  tw 
time  by  Napoleon^  that  his  court  might  be  charge  of  usurpation  of  authority  for  ecd^p- 
graced  with  the  title,  fbr  the  functions  were  astical  advantage ;  but  when  by  act  of  psnsr 
not  restored;  revived  under  the  restoration,  it  ment,  passed  shortly  afterward,  uses  w«it 
was  finally  abolished  in  1880.  made  subject  to  the  statutes  of  mortmiifl :» 
CHANCERT.  By  this  term  is  designated  same  as  the  lands  themselves,  the  docW 
tlieEnglishsystemof  equity,  which,  in  a  modi-  of    the   court   was  found  to  bo  beDCOOtf 
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otherwise  as  a  relief  from  restraints  upon  the  to  bonds  and  mortgages,  by  statate;  as  for 
alienation  of  property  which  had  long  ezisted*  instance,  a  mdgmentnpon  a  bond,  although  nom- 
In  the  reign  of  Henxy  lY.  and  Y.,  the  com-  inallyforuie  penalty,  could  be  enforced  only  for 
mons  attempted  nnsnocessfnlly  to  suppress  the  the  amount  reiJly  due;  and  so  mortgaged  lands 
writ  of  snbpcena,  the  object  of  which  was  to  could  not  be  retained  after  tender  of  the  real 
take  away  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  debt,  and  this  led  to  tiid  process  of  filing  a 
chancery ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.  it  bill    in  chancery  in   order    to  acquire   the 
had  become  the  regular  practice  of  the  court  to  absolute  title.    In  general,  however,  it  is  true 
entertain  actions  commenced  br  that  process,  that  all  courts,  chancery  indnded,  must  give 
The  statute  of  nses^  27  Henry  YIIL,  by  which  the  same  effect  to  positive  laws,  and  must  be 
uses  were  executed,  that  is  to  say^  transferred  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  interpretation. 
into  possession,  seemed  likely  to  oust  the  ohan-  There  are  many  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  but 
cellor  of  his  new  jurisdiction,  as  the  courts  of  if  the  law  is  settled  there  can  be  no  relief  in 
common  law  thereupon  took  cognizance  of  a  equity  inconsistent  with  the  law ;   and  so  in 
use  as  being  the  real  owner^ip  of  land ;  but  bv  construing  agreements  and  conveyances,  courts 
a  narrow  construction  of  the  law,  by  whicn  of  law  and  equity  are  equally  bound  to  get  at 
only  one  use  was  recognized  by  courts  of  law,  the  true  meaning,  and  to  give  to  them  the  same 
the  court  of  chancery  was  enabled  to  regain  its  legal  effect.    The  narrowmindedness  of  judges 
power.    Thus  a  conveyance  to  A,  for  uie  use  has  indeed  made  a  difference  in  some  cases 
of  B,  in  trust  for  0,  was  held  by  common  law  where  there  ought  to  have  been  none ;    as 
courts  to  be  a  use  executed  in  B,  and  the  trust  when  there  has  been  fraud  or  mistake,  which  in 
was  a  nullity ;  but  in  chancenrit  was  held  that  chancery  would  be  held  sufficient  to  avoid  a 
the  2d  was  as  bin^ng  as  the  1st,  and  thus,  written  instrument  or  to  warrant  a  modification, 
nnder  the  name  of  trusts,  the  same  class  of  in  the  common  law  courts  it  was  absurdly  held 
cases  still  remained  exclusively  of  equity  cog-  that  evidence  of  audi  fraud  or  mistake  was  in* 
mzanoe.    The  court  having  thus  acquired  the  admissible  when  the  execution  of  the  instru* 
right  of  calling  parties  before  it  by  process  of  ment  Tfas  once  proved.   Thus  in  an  action  upon 
subpoena,  its  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  a  a  bond,  no  matter  what  imposition  had  b^n 
great  variety  of  other  cases,  some  of  which  practised,  if  the  signature  of  the  party  waa 
were  cognizable  by  common  law  courts;  but  proved,  the  plaintin  must  have  judgment    So 
the  remark  of  Blackstone  that  this  was  done  a  policy  ofinsprance  or  other  written  instrument 
upon  Mse  and  fictitious  suggestions,  and  that  could  not  in  a  trial  at  law  be  varied  in  its  efiect 
Jurisdiction  was  obtained  of  matters  that  be-  by  the  clearest  proof  of  a  mistake,  but  it  must 
longed  wholly  to  the  common  law  courts,  savors  first  be  reformea  in  a  court  of  equity.    Exoep- 
rather  of  old  prejudice  than  of  his  usual  candor,  tional  cases  like  these  have  given  to  the  English 
and  is  certainly  ilbt  tenable.    Another  theory  system,  both  of  common  kw  and  equity,  an 
in  respect  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  proceedings  anomalous  diaracter,  and  fully  justify  the  re- 
in chancery  is  that  relief  was  sought  thereby  mark  of  Blackstone  that  Grotius  or  Pufifendoi^ 
from  the  rigid  rules  of  the  common  law.    This  or  any  other  of  the  great  masters  of  jurisprn- 
would   seem  to  be   sustained  by  the  case  of  dence,  would  have  been  as  little  able  to  discover 
tiiista   already   mentioned.    Another   similar  by  their  own  light  the  system  of  a  court  of 
daas  of  cases  of  which  chancery  took  cogni-  equity  in  England  as  the  system  of  a  court  of 
zance   was  that  of  forfeitures  and  penalties.  law.    There  was  a  laiige  class  of  cases  to  which 
At  common  law,  the  penalty  of  a  bond  was  a  jury  trial  was  not  adapted,  as  complicated  ao- 
deemed  the  debt  upon  non-performance  of  the  counts  or  multifiuioua  mterests  in  the  subject 
condition,  and  judgment  was  recovered  accord-  of  ^e  suit;  yet  th^  former  could  have  been 
'^8^7 ;  but  in  chancery  the  amount  really  due  disposed  of  by  references,  as  has  been  the  prao- 
waa  considered  to  be  the  debt,  and  on  tender  tice  in  the  United  States,  and  Uie  other  class 
thereof  with  costs  of  suit  at  any  time  before  could  have  been  entertained  without  difficulty  by 
iadgment  a  stay  of  proceedings  waa  granted.  So  a  modification  of  the  forms  of  pleading  and  the 
IS  to  mortgage :  at  common  law  the  land  was  firaminff  of  issues,  as  has  recently  been  provided 
brfeited  upon  non-payment  of  the  bond  when  for  both  in  England  and  America  by  statute, 
lae ;  bat   in  chancery  relief  was  given  upon  Upon  the  whole,  tiiere  is  nothi]D({;  in  the  nature 
ixibsequent   payment  or  tender  of  the  real  of  equity  aa  distinguished  from  conunon  law 
Lebt.     The  same  doctrine  was  extended  to  that  would  have  made  it  necessary  to  have  a 
pledges,  and  to  other  personal  contracts  subject  distinct  tribunal  for  its  administration,  so  far  aa 
o  a  penalty  or  involvmg  a  forfeiture.    In  these  respects  the  prindples  involved,  if  the  common 
ases,  it  is  true  that  the  over-strict  rule  at  law  courts  bad  exercised  a  proper  degree  of 
ommon  law  was  the  occasion  of  resorting  to  liberality  in  the  discharge  of  tneir  functions, 
hancery  for  relief  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  Writers  upon  equity  usually,  however,  insist 
ifierenoe  between  the  courts  T^as  not  in  the  con-  upon  8  distinguishing  features  of  the  equity 
bractioQ  of  what  was  right  in  itself^  but  in  the  ^stem :   1,  the   mode  of  proof^  the  parties 
afusal  of  the  common  law  courts  to  give  a  re-  themsdves  being  made  witnesses,  or  at  least 
ef  according  to  the  right,  which  they  could  have  the  plaintiff  having  the  option  to  compel  a  dis- 
one  SB  well  as  a  court  of  chancery,  and  which  oovery  by  defend^t  under  oath  ;  2,  mode  of 
tterward  they  were  compelled  to  do  in  req^ect  trial,  which  formerly  waa  by  taking  depodtiona 
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of  witniesses  in  writing ;  8,  mode  of  relief,  a  theless  &  basis  of  sonnd  priodple.  "Eqintjlui 

oonrt  of  eqnity  having  power  to  decree  a  speoi-  always  had  too  much  vitiditj  within  it,  bi 

fie  performance  of  an  fl^eement,  or  to  restrain  been  too  conversant  with  actioD,  and  too  in. 

a  party  bv  injunction  from  the  commission  of  an  qnisitive  into  motive,  to  become  the  mere  cnt- 

injary,  whereas  a  coart  of  law,  except  in  the  ao-    tore  of  artifice No  equitable  doetibe 

tions  of  replevin  and  ejectment,  and  the  proceed-  which  has  not  its  root  in  an  enlightened  m> 

ing  by  mandamus,  could  give  no  relief  but  peeu-  rality  can  be  venerable  or  lasthig.*'  (^*Papen«( 

niary  damages.  In  respect  to  the  first,  theezper-  Jurioical  Society,^'  voL  i.) — ^It  remaios  odyto 

iment  has  ^n  made  of  allowing  parties  to  tes-  notice  the  various  measures  for  the  unproTement 

tify  as  witnesses  in  all  modes  of  trial.  Whether  of  equity  courts  in  England  and  tins  oooatrj 

it  wUl  on  the  whole  promote  justice  renudns  to  within  a  recent  period.    In  1886  a  commkaoiL 

be  seen,  but  it  is  at  least  demonstrated  that  it  consisting  of  the  most   eminent  judges  m 

can  as  well  be  done  in  conunon  law  courts  Jurists  in  England,  was  appointed  to  exflnnoe 

as   in  equity.     So  idso  as  to  the  mode  of  into  the  chancery  sjrstem,  and  r^rt  what  rdbnn 

relief,  the  present  judicial  system  of  the  state  would  be  expedient.   They  took  a  large  amoimt 

of  New  York,  and  the  English  common  law  of  testimony  showing  the  existence  of  grtst 

procedure    acts    of    1852    and    1854,    have  abuses,  but  were  deterred  by  timiditr  firom  the 

given  to  the  courts   of  law  all  the  powers  recommendation  of  any  important  cLxnm,  h 

necessary  for  affording  a  complete   remedy.  1850  Lord  Oottenham  was  induced  V  ik 

As  to  the  taking  of  the  testimony  of  witnesses  enormous  pressure  of  business,  and  the  oppnf* 

in  vmting,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  great  com-  sive  delay  and  expense  in  which  suiton  wen 

plaint  as  tending  to  delay  and  increase  of  ex-  involved,  to  adopt  a  summary  mode  of  proceed* 

pense,  and  among  the  recent  reform  measures  ing,  the  beneficial  effect  of  which  led  toother 

in  England  it  has  been  proposed  to  abrogate  and  more  important  changes  by  acts  of  psiiii- 

the  practice  altogether.— -It  would  exceed  our  ment.  This  was  the  substitution,  in  a  Urge  nafr 

proper  limits  to  go  into  an  extended  discussion  ber  of  specified  case&  in  place  of  the  oldfonosotf 

of  the  principles  of  equity.    They  are  substan-  pleading  and  mode  of  taking  evidence,  of  ssiinple 

tially  recognized  in  the  judicial  systems  of  all  daim  and  the  use  of  affidavits  and  counts  m- 

civilized  nations,  and  hence  the  chancellors  at  davits,  and  the  same  course  could  in  the  discretioi 

an  early  period  derived  much  assstance  from  of  the  court  be  adopted  in  any  other  cases.  Is 

the  civil  law,  the  most  perfect  code  of  law  and  July,  1850,  an  act  was  passed  enabling  ptrtiei 

equity  which  has  ever  been  compiled,  and  in  to  agree  on  cases,  and  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 

doing  so  did  not  infringe  upon  the  common  court  thereon.    Summary  orders  were  sntlM^ 

law,  for  that  too  received  large  contributions  ized  in  a  variety  of  cases.    ThefnrmaHtjofei- 

from  the  same  source.  The  treatise  of  Bracton,  eeptions  was  dispensed  with  in  taking  aocomts, 

written  in  the  reign  ofHenrylll.,  a  very  learned  and   the   court  itself  was  required  to  dedde 

work  and  of  great  authority,  was  very  largely  upon  objections  to  forms  of  pleadings  iufteadd 

made  up    from  the  digest  of  Justinian,  and  referring  them  to  a  master.     In  Jane,  1S5S, 

eminent  judges  have  since  that  time  been  in  another  act  was  passed,  by  which  znarien' 

the  habit  of  referring  to  the  same  source  in  the  offi6es  were  abolished ;  chambers  were  proTiddd 

settling  of  new  or  doubtftil  questions,  and  sup-  for  the  vice-chancellors,  who  were  required  to 

plying  deficiencies  of  the  English  law.    The  attend  to  many  of  the  duties  foraerij  £^ 

great  distinction  betwe^  the  common  law  of  charged  by  masters.    There  was  alao  a  pron* 

ngland,  and  that  of  other  countries  derived  rion  for  the  reference  of  questions  to  oooTej- 

from  the  civil  law,  is  mainly  that  in  the  former  ancers,  accountants,  and  other  profesBton^p^ 

equitable  relief  was  exclf^ed,  so  that  another  sons.  Lord  St.  Leoiiai^  proposed,  and  stroitpf 

afad  distinct  judicial  department  became  neces-  urged  the  adoption  of  another  prorisioo^  tliit 

sary  for  the  administration  of  equity  merely,  cases  might  be  sent  by  the  viceKihanoellon  to 

The  prejudice  of  English  lawyers  against  ec-  courts  of  law  for  their  opinion,  and  that  aecr^ 

clesiastics,  growing  out  of  the  introduction  of  responding  power  should  be  given  to  oonruoi 

the  canon  law  by  the  latter,  and  their  attempts  law  to  get  *y>pinions  of  courts  of  eqnity.  7^ 

to  acquire  juijsdiction  over  a  large  dass  of  object  was  to  cut  off  all  embairassment  givwio^ 

cases  tnat  did  not  properly  appertain  to  the  ec-  out  of  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  to  hs^ 

desiastical  courta,  extended  also  without  just  a  final  decision  in  the  case  in  one  or  c^ibft 

cause  to  the  administration  of  equity  according  court  withotit  having   to  commence  *&^^ 

to  the  dvil  law,  and  they  uniformly  resisted  all  a  mistake  as  Ux  the  proper  court  had  been  made, 

improvement  of  the  conunon  law  in  that  re-  The  proposed  amendment  was  not,  hotrerer, 

spect  which  could  have  been  derived  from  the  adopted.    In  the  same  year  fhrther  prorig^ 

larger  eiroerience  of  Soman  jurists.   But  though  were  made  for  carrying  out  more  fiilly  the  d* 

the  establishment  of  tiie  system  of  equity  in  diarge  of  chamber  business  by  the  vioe^w 

England  was  thus  irregular,  and  although,  for  odlors,  and  adopting  various  other  cha^ 

want   of  assimilation  between   the   different  Consentaneously  wiw  these  reforms  in  eb^ 

courts,  the  earlier  chancdlors  were  chargeable  eery,  proceedings  have   been  taken  for  w 

sometimes  with  the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  dis-  improvement  of  the  common  law  ooorts.  ^ 

cretion  without  due  regard  to  authority,  yet  the  report  of  the    commisrioners  on  oourtstf 

system  that  was  cpradually  formed  had  never-  common  law,  April  80   1858,  recomffleBa- 
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ed  the  oombinalion  of  equity  powen  with  And  his  publication  of  Ma/rmora  Oxoniemia^ 

the  common  law  adminislTation  in  the  same  the  Anmdelian  marbles,  with  an  accurate  tran-* 

coart    They  say  that  the  consolidation  of  the  script  of  the  original,  and  a  good  Latin  trans- 

elements  of  a  complete  remedy  in  the  same  lation,  establish^,  hia  reputation  as  a  schoLir 

court  is  obyiously  desirable,  not  to  say  im-  and  an  antiquary.    In  1768,  Chandler  was  sent 

peratively  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  with  Beyett  the  architect,  and  Pars  the  painter, 

ooQsisteDt  and  rational  system  of  Jurisprudence,  to  explore  the  antiquities  of  Ionia  and  Greece. 

The  legislation  of  parliament  has,  as  yet,  come  After  their  return,  tihey  published  as  the  result 

far  short  of  this  recommendation,  but  in  the  of  their  labors,  in  1769,  two  magnificent  folioa 

acts  of  1852  and  1854  great  changes  have  been  of  *'  Ionian  Ajitiquities/'    Chandler  published 

miide  in  the  forms  of  proceedings  in  the  courts  other  works  on  the  same  subject    His  posthu- 

of  common  law,  and  some  equitable  powers  have  mous  life  of  Bishop  Wayneflete,  lord  high  chan- 

been  given  to  the  law  courts.    In  the  United  oelloi^to  Henry  Yl.,  was  published  in  1811. 

States,  the  federal  courts,  established  in  1789,  He  also  undertook  to  refute  the  proposition  of 

Eiaye  aamimstered  equity  aA  well  as  law,  without  Bryanl^  that  the  'Troian  war  was  a  fiction,  and 

bavlng  separate  organizations  for  that  purpose,  that  no  such  city  as  Troy  ever  existed*    He  yin« 

[n  the  state  of  New  York,  bv  the  constitution  dicated  the  veracity  of  Homer,  and  especially 

)f  1846,  the  same  system  has  been  adopted,  and  the  truth  of  his  local  descriptions, 

las  been  carried  out  by  the  code  of  practice  CHANDLEB,  Bavusx^  a  learned  dissenting 

vith  great  practical  efficiency.  English  minister,  bom  in  1698,  at  Huuserford, 

CHANDAH,  or  CHAin>A,  a  town  of  Hindos*  Berkshire,  died  May  8, 1766.    In  an  academy  at 

an,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Gloucester,  -he  contracted  a  friendship  with  the 

errltory  of  Xagpore,  distant  from  the  city  of  famous  Bishop  Butier,  and  with  Archbishop 

Tagpore  85  m.,  and  480  m.  E.  firom  Bombay;  Seeker,  which  continued  to  the  end  of  their 

it.  lO""  57'  K,  long.  79"*  28'  E.    The  town  is  lives.    Mr.  Chandler,  as  Presbyterian  preacher 

f  considerable  extent,  surrounded  by  walla  at  Peckham.  soon  distinguished  himseli,  but  un- 

irge  enough  for  the  heaviest  guns.     It  con**  fortunately  lost  the  fortune  of  his  wife  in  the 

lins  a  number  of  straggling  houses,  planta-  South  sea  speculation.    He  was  then  a  book- 

ons,  and  a  citadel,  covering  altogether  a  space  seller  for  some  years,  without  relinquishing  his 

bout  6  m.  in  circuit.     It  was  taken  by  the  pastoral  duties.    He  also  lectured,  alternately 

ritiah.  May  20,  1818.  With  Dr.  Lardner,  at  the  Old  Jewry,  where,  at 

CHANDELEUR  ISLANDS  lie  E.  of  Chan-  last,  he  was  chosen  pastor,  and  where  he  labored 

3leur  bay,  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Louisiana,  for  40  years.   Four  volumes  of  his  sermons  were 

n  the  K.  or  smaller  island  is  a  fixed  light  55  published,  in  accordance  with  his  last  desire,  by 

et  high.  Dr.  Amory,  in  1768,  which  were  followed  in 

CHANDERNAGORE,  a  French  setUement  1777  by  a  volume  of  his  notes  and  commentaries 

Bengal,  on  the  Hoogly,  lat  22""  51'  26"  K,  on  the  ep»Ues  of  St.  Paul 

Qg.  88*"  9'  15"  E.,  17  m.  iT.  of  Calcutta.    Pop.  CHANDLER,  Thoicas  Bbadbttbt,  D.D.,  an 

,235,  viz :  80,581  Hindoos,  488  of  mixed  races,  Episcopal  clergyman,  bom  at  Woodstock,  Conn., 

d  216  whites.    The  town  presents  a  dilapi-  April  26. 1726,  died  in  1790.    He  graduated  at 

ted  appearance.  -  dive  and  Watson  capturod  Tale  college  in  1745,  in  1747  was  appointed 

a  tovni  firom  the  French  in  1757,  and  disman-  oatechist  and  lay  reader  in  St  John's  church, 

d  the  fi^rtifications ;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  and  in  1751  went  to  Eng- 

ench  bv  tr^^  in  1768.    It  was  again  occu"*  land  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  episcopal  or- 

)d  by  the  British  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  dination.    Upon  his  return  he  was  made  rector 

>ablican  war,  and  again  restored  to  the  French  of  St.  John's  church,  and  in  1766  received  the 

the  general  peace  in  1815.    Some  cotton  is  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  university  of  Oxford, 

nufactnred  la  the  town,  and  the  chief  arti-  In  the  political  discossiona  which  immediately 

of  export  is  opium.    The  annusl  revenue  of  preceded  the  war  of  the  revolution,  he  deemed 

I  town  and  territory  is  notmuch  above  $80,000.  it  to  be  his  duty  to  snstidn  the  pretensions  of 

CHANDLER,  Abiel,  a  merchant  of  Bos-  the  crown ;  but  the  current  of  popular  feeling 

^  bom  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1778,  died  at  soon  set  so  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction  that 

Ipole,  N.  H.,  March  22,  1851,   graduated  his  situation  bec^e  unpleasant,  and  even  dan- 

llarvard  colleoe  in  1806.    He  died  a  wid-  gerous.    Accordingly,  in  1775,  he  went  to  £ng> 

3r,  without  cnildren,  and  devised  $50,000  hmd,  where  he  wss  received  with  every  mani- 

Dartmoath   college.    He  also  bequeathed  festation  of  the  most  respectful  regard  by  many 

>00  for  the  establishment  of  a  scientific  ag-  of  the  most  eminent  personages  in  the  kingdom. 

Lltural  aohool,  and  the  remainder  of  his  es-  On  the  oondnsion  of  peace  in  1783,  his  congre- 

I  to  the  aqrlum  for  the  insane  in  NewHamp-  gation  earnestly  requested  him  to  return  and 

e.  resume  his  position  as  their  rector.    He  returned 

ill  ANDLER,  RiohjlBd,  an  English  traveUer,  to  Elizabethtown  in  1785,  but  in  exceedingly  ill 

1  at  Elaon,  in  Hampshire,  in  1788,  died  in  health.    The  vestry  did  not  think  proper,  how- 

.  1810.     He  was  educated  at  Winchester,  ever,  to  appoint  another  rector,  and  in  compU- 

at  Qaeen's  coUege,  Oxford.    An  early  pub-  ance  with  their  request  he  consented  to  retain 

ion  of  fragments  from  minor  Greek  poets  the  station  during  his  life.    During  the  10  years 

e  hizn  known  as  a  man  of  literary  taate^  which  he  passed  in  Eng^d  the  govemmentalr 
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lowed  him  an  anniiity  of  £200  Bterling,  in  ad*  amid  the  repeated  aflsanltB  of  tbe  Atibi.  Bi 

dition  to  his  salary  from  the  yenerable  soci-  was  now  maae  lieatenant-colond;  gunedfor* 

etj  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  after  ther  promotion  by  his  exertions  in  the  geretal 

his  decease  a  pension  was  granted  to  his  widow  campaigns  in  whidi  he  took  an  active  pet; 

daring  her  life.    He  was  appointed  to  the  bish*  became  brigadier-general  in  1840,  after  the  ex- 

oprio  of  KoYa  Scotia,  but  declined  the  office  in  pedition  against  Medeah ;  and  in  1818  wisioida 

consequence  of  the  progress  of  a  cancerous  af*  general  of  division.    In  1847,  the  duke  of  An- 

fection  in  his  face,  which  finally  terminated  his  male,  being  governor-general  of  Algeria^  ctssed 

life.    Dr.  Chandler  was  one  of  the  ablest  writers  Changarnier  to  bo  put  in  commana  of  the  d^ 

in  the  American  church.    He  was  a  zealous  de-  trict  of  Algiers ;  and  on  the  revolation  of  Feb- 

fender  of  Episcopacy,  and  in  1767  he  published  mary,  the  young  prince  resigned  the  goyeriKf- 

*'  An  Appeal  to  the  Public  in  behalf  of  the  ship  into  his  hands.    Gen.  Gavugnac  ht^ 

Church  of  England  in  America.'^    Soo!9  after  been  appointed  to  this  office  by  Sie  aev  r> 

l^e  appearance  of  this  work  it  was  attacked  publican   government,  Changarnier  ret»izcd 

simultaneously   from   various    quarters,    and  to  Paris,  and  was  Appointed  ambassador  to 

amonff  others,  hy  Dr.  Chauncy^  of  Boston,  who  Berlin,  but  did  not  leave  Paris,  his  Berriea 

publi^ed  an  answer  in  behalf  of  the  non-Episoo-  being  required  there  to  jjroteet  the  iiatiocil 

pal  churches.    In  reply.  Dr.  Chandler  published  assembly  against  insurrectionaiy  moTemesti 

^^  The  Appeal  Defended,"  to  which  Chauncy  re-  When  Cavaignao  was  called  to  Paris  and  beeaiu 

sponded,  and  in  1771  "  The  Appeal  further  De-  minister  of  war,  Changarnier  was  a|ipomtoi 

fended^'  appeared  from  Dr.  Chandler.    He  also  his  suooeasor  as  governor-general  of  Algerii^ 

wrote  many  pamphlets  and  fugitive  pieces.  which   post   he   held  for  5  months.   Qir- 

CHANG-CHOO-FOO,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  ing  been  elected  to  the  national  assemhl;  by 

province  of  Fokien;  pop.  800,000  to  1,000,000.  the  department  of  the  Seine,  he  retomed  is 

it  is  situated  in  a  valley  embosomed  in  hills  and  Paris,  and  was,  after  the  bloody  days  of  Jcu, 

intersected  by  a  river.    A  wall,  4^^  m.  in  cir-  invested  h^  Gen.  Cavaignac  with  the  ccmmsi 

cumference,  surrounds  it.    At  each  of  the  car-  of  the  Parisian  national  guards.   He  held  tij 

dinal  points  is  a  gate,  consisting  of  a  canal  for  post  when  Louis  Napoleon  came  into  pora 

boats  and  a  door  for  the  admission  of  foot  pas-  as  president,  when  he  was  also  appointed  Ijtk 

sengers.    The  streets  are  from  10  to  12  feet  national  assembly  conunander  of  the  regular 

wide,  and  many  of  them  are  well  paved.    The  troops,  known  as  the  army  of  Paris,  thea  lOOt- 

houses  are  usually  two  stories  high,  and  shops  000  strong.    With  liiese  forces  he  was  eodU 

are  numerous  and  well  fnrnisheo.    There  are  to  control  at  the  same  time  the  threateoii; 

two  famous  temples,  now  in  a  dilapidated  con-  movements  of  the  Parioan  mob  and  the  imift* 

dition,  which  are  reputed  to  have  attained  the  tious  aspirations  of  the  president   Heai60»r 

good  old  age  of  1,200  years.    The  town  is  a  ed  in  accomplishing  the  former  part  of  his  tro> 

busy,  animated  place,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  fold  mission,  especially  on  Jan.  29  and  Joce  IS, 

silk  manufacture  of  the  province.    It  has  ex-  1849,  when  his  vigorous  measures  crashed  ill 

tensive  suburbs,  containing  large  tile  and  sugar  attempt,  at  insurrection;  but  he  was&r  to 

manufactories,  while  from  an  eminence  near  the  evincing  the  same  boldness  and  foreright  in  11$ 

city  as  many  as  80  populous  agricultural  villages  dealings  with  Louis  Napoleon.    "While  Chicgi*'* 

may  be  seen  scattered  over  a  plain  80  m.  long  nier  was  openly  giving  the  assembly  sascruce 

by  about  20  m.  broad.    The  port  of  the  city,  that  he  was  ready  to  protect  them  sgiuiist  u 

Ainoy,  is  about  86  m.  distant.    One  of  the  most  illegal  measures,  the  president  was  actaiOj  •£' 

remar&able  objects  to  be  seen  at  Chang-choo-  gaged  in  carrying  out  his  coup  d'etat  Cbas- 

foo  is  a  bridge  across  the  river.    It  is  buUt  upon  gamier  found  himself  unexpectedly  arre^  ^ 

26  piles  of  stone,  about  20  feet  high  and  80  feet  Dec.  2,  after  which  he  was  banisbedfromFioe** 

apart.    Largo  beams  are  laid  from  })ile  to  pile;  He  has  since  resided  chiefly  in  Belgiom* 

these  again  are  crossed  by  smaller  ones,  which  CHANGEUX,  Tjxbsr  Jacqukb,  a  Fi«d 

are  covered  with  earth,  and  then  paved  with  savant,  bom  at  Orleans,  Jan.  26, 1740,  died  Od 

enormous  blocks  of  granite,  some  of  which  are  8, 1800.    His  speculations  attracted  the  aoot- 

45  feet  long  and  2i  feet  broad.    This  smgular  tion  of  D^Alembert,  Condoroet,  and5offoo,tfd 

stmcture  is  about  9  feet  wide.    Half  its  length  a  large  space  in  the  French  Enf^dofNedit  v« 

on  both  sides  is  occupied  with  shops.  given  to  an  analysis  of  his  most  important  vcn, 

CHANGABNEEE,  Nicolas  AnnkThI odule,  entitled  TraiUdeaextrSmes.  Hewas  weilliw^ 

a  French  general,  bom  April  26, 1798,  at  Autun.  for  hia  improvement  of  the  barometer,  im  tf 

He  was  educated  at  the  military  school  of  St  the  author  of  various  writings  and  dL«coTtntf 

Cyr,  enlisted  in  the  royal  body  guards,  thenserv-  on  this  as  weU  as  on  various  other  subjects^ 

ed  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  line  in  the  campaign  of  CHANNEL  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  \^6Si^^ 

1B2S  in  Spain,  and  finally  entered  the  Ist  regi-  the  English  channel,  off  the  N.  W.  coejt  c 

ment  of  royal  guards.    After  the  revolution  of  France.    The  prindpal  ones  are  Jersey,  <}«?> 

1880,  he  left  the  service  for  a  time ;  but  reenter-  sey,  Alderney,  Serk,  and  Herm.    Aro^  1* .  H 

ing  the  army,  he  went  to  Africa,  where  he  soon  m. ;  pop.  76,065.    They  are  the  only  prtx*» 

distinguished  himself.  His  presence  of  mind  and  of  Normandy  now  belonging  to  Great  Bn^ 

dauntless  intrepidity  were  shown  conspicuously  to  which  they  have  remained  attached  ^'^ 

in  1886,  in  the  retreat  from  Constantine  to  Bona,  since  the  oonq^aest.    Th&j  are,  however,  a  Tdj 
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d^eofiire  appendage  to  the  Grown.    la  the  6  were  esteemed  inTalnable,  and  expressions  of 

moDths  ending  June  80, 1858,  the  imports  from  gratitnde,  both  public  and  private,  were  his 

Eogland  amounted  to  £284,764w  oonatant  reward.    He  established  and  nuun- 

OHANNING,  £DWJLBDTTBBXL,anAmeriQaa  tained  for  the  college  a  high  reputation  for 

sohobuv  bom   at   Newport,  B.  L,  Deo.  IS,  puritj  and  elegance  of  style  in  composition  and 

1790,  died  at  Oambridge^  Peb.  8,  1866.    He  elocution,  and  gave  direction  to  the  reading  of 

entered  Harvard  college  in  1804,  but  was  not  an  entire  generation  of  leading  men  in  all  de- 

grodoated  in  course,  as  he  was  involved  in  partments  of  inteDectual  labor.    He  received 

the  famoos  rebellion  of  1807,  in  his  Junior  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  his  universitj 

year,  on  account  of  which  a  large  number  in  1861.    Mr.  Channing  was  a  constant  contri- 

of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  two  butor  to  the  "  North  American  Beview,''  almost 

older  classes  were  obliged  to  leave  college ;  but  to  the  time  of  his  death.    Among  these  contri- 

received  liis  degree  a  few  vears  afterward.    He  butions,  the  following  may  be  noticed  as  the 

studied  law  with  his  elder  brother,  Francis  best  spedmens  of  his  style  of  thought  and  com- 

Dana  Ohanning,  in  Boston,  and  was  admitted  pontion:  ^'Lalla  Bookh,"  1817;  ^*Rob  Boy,*' 

to  the  bar.    He  gave  his  attention,  however,  1818  ;    *'  Oharles   Brockden   Brown,^'    1819  ; 

and  his  affections,  chiefly  to  literature,  and  car-  "Bouthey's  Cowper,"  1887;  *^Pryor*s   Gold- 

ried  forward  a  carefbl  and  critical  study  of  the  smith,''  1887 ;  ^^  Sir  Bichard  Bteele,"  1888 ;  and 

Greek  and  Boman  daasics,  with  that  of  the  ^^Chesterfield,"  1840.    In  1866  a  volume  of  his 

great  writers  of  England.    America  had  not  lectures  to  the  senior  class  at  Cambridge  was 

then  a  literature ;  but  the  young  men  who  were  published,  being  20  in  number,  wiUi  a  me- 

bis  contemporaries  and  friends  have  done  much  moir  by  B.  H.  Dana,  jr.,  of  Boston.    The  topics 

toward  creating  one.    The  '^  North  American  -  of  the  lectures  are  selected  with  Judgment  and 

Review,"  the  eadiest  permanent  periodical  in  taste,  and  treated  with  good  sense  and  good 

America,  had  its  origin  in  a  dub  of  young  men,  feeling,  and  the  style  may  be  pronounced  mlt- 

who,  in  the  winter  of  1814-'16,  prcgected  a  bi*  less.    He  contributed  the  life  of  his  maternal* 

monthly  magazine.    Mr.  WillardPhiUipsw  after*  gnmdfather,  William  Elleir,  to  Mr.  Sparks^s 

ward  author  of  the  celebrated  works  on  the  law  series  of  American  biography.    He  was  highly 

>f  insurance  and  of  patents,  was  to  be  its  editor,  esteemed  for  the  chaim  of  his  conversation, 

rbe  committee  on  politics  was  composed  of  which  was  choice  and  i>ure  in  style,  with  an 

i^eorge  Oabot,  James  lioyd,  John  Lowell,  Josiah  occasional  use  of  a  restrained  but  effective  hu« 

jaincy,  and  others.  The  chief  managers  were  to  mor.    He  was  a  man  of  pure  and  just  oharao* 

>e  President  Eirkland,  Jared  Sparks,  George  ter,  thoughtful  and  scholarly  habits,  with  few 

ricknor,  Mr.  Ohanning,  Bichard  H.  Dana,  and  and  warm  friendships  ;   tolerant  and  liberal 

Fohn  Gallison.  At  this  time,  Mr.  William  Tudor,  views  of  his  fellow  beings ;  a  Unitarian  of  the 

luthor  of  the  ^^life  of  James  Otis,"  retumea  old  school  in  his  theology,  and  a  philanthropic 

rom  Europe  with  a  matured  plan  for  a  quarterly  conservative  in  his  politics, 

eview;  and  as  the  field  was  not  large  enough  for  CHANNING,  Waltbb,  M.D.,  an  American 

wo  such  works,  the  plan  of  the  magazine  was  physician,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at 

merged  in  that  of  Mr.  Tudor,  and  the  first  Newport,  B.  I.,  April  16,  1786.    He  entered 

umber  of  the  *^  North  American  Beview"  was  Harvard  coUege  in  1804^  but  leaving  in  his 

»ned  in  May,  1816,  as  a  bi-monthly,  the  quar^  junior  year  on  account  of  the  great  rebellion  of 

3rly  publication  not  being  adopted  until  the  1807.  his  degree  was  conferred  upon  him  after* 

ommeooement  of  the  8th  volume.    Mr.  Tudor  ward  out  of  course.     He  studied  medicine 

dited  it  for  2  years,  and  in  1817  it  passed  under  much  longer  than  the  usual  term,  first  under 

le  control  of  a  club  composed  of  the  gentiemen  ]>r.  James  Jackson  in  Boston,  then  under  Prof, 

amed  above,  and  a  few  others.  Mr.  Sparks  was  Barton  in  Philadelphia.    He  received  the  de- 

iiefeditor  for  one  year,  when  the  duty  was  nn*  gree  of  M.D.  from  the  university  of  Penn* 

artaken  by  Mr.  Ohanning,  aided  by  his  cousin,  sylvania,  afterward  studied  at  the  university  of 

icbard  H.  Dana.    Both  gentiemen  were  then  Edinburgh,  and  at  Guy's  and  St.  Thomases  hoepi- 

ader  the  age  of  80.    Beside  the  Boston  dub,  tals  in  London,  and  began  the  practice  of  medi- 

ilnable  aid  was  furnished  to  the  *'  Beview  "  by  cine  in  Boston  in  1812.    The  same  year  he  waa 

''illlam  O.  Bryant^  Gulian  0.  Verplanck,  and  appointed  lecturer,  and  in  1816  professor,  of 

unes  Kent,  all  of  them  then  but  little  known  to  oostetrics  and  medical  jurisprudence  in  Harvard 

e  public.    In  Oct.  1819,  Mr.  Channing  waa  university,  which  office  he  filled  until  his  resig- 

cceeded  in  the  editorship  of  the  "Beview "  nation  in  1864.    In  1821,  the  Massachusetts 

"  Mr.    Edward   Everett,  having   been   ap-  general  hospital  waa  opened  in  Boston,  and  his 

minted    Boylston   professor  of  rhetoric  .and  teacher,  D^.  James  Jackson,  was  appointed  its 

atorj  in  Harvard  universit;^.    This  post  he  phydcian,  who  named  Pr.  Ohanning  ashisas- 

Id  for  82  years,  resigning  it  in  1861.   Dnrins  sistant    He  labored  in  the  hospital  for  a  term 

thlfl  time,  the  department  of  rhetoric  and  of  nearly  20  years,  and  saw  it  rise  from  one 

atory,  indnding  the  charge  of  all  the  English  patient  on  Sept  8,  1821,  and  2  on  the  20th 

tnpoeitiona  of  we  students,  and  carrying  great  of  that  month,  to  be  one  of  the  largest  institu* 

ioence  over  their  readin^^  and  taste,  was  filled  tiona  on  the  continent    Dr.  Ohanning  haa  been 

him  with  more  than  satisfaction  to  the  pub-  a  frequent  contribntor  to  medical  and  literary 

of  reading  and  thinking  men*    His  labora  periodicals,   beside  publishing  a  volume  oif 
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^  MiBoeUaneous  Poems^  (Boston,  1861),   ^*  A  During  bis  conegiate  oonne  the  prineiplM  of 

Physician^s  Vacation,   or   a  8ammer  in  £a«  the  IVench  revelation  were  at  the  dimix  d 

rope^'  (1856),  end  "  Etherization  in  Childbirth,"  their  inflaenoe  in  this  country,  shaking  the  old 

illustrated  by  681  cases  (1848).    Of  these  works,  foundations  of  religicm  and  socud  order,  aod  di- 

the  treatise  on  **  Etherization  in  Childbirth"  verting  ardent  young  men  from  illth«tn£- 

attraoted  great  attention  both  in  Europe  and  tionsof  loyalty  and  reverence.  As  bis  obincter 

America^  and  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  state  matured  under  saoh  influences,  be  devoted  luo- 

of  that  branch  of  science.    Dr.  Channing  has  self  more  and  more  intently  to  aspirations  after 

been  a  constant  student  of  English  literature  moral  greatness.    He  stu&ed  with  delight  \k 

and  of  fine  art,  has  written  many  fugitive  Stoics,  and  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  stem 

pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  and  has  always  been  purity  which  they  taught    In  reading  EoIcL^ 

a  valued  member  of  the  best  literary  and  scien-  son^s  essays  on  **  Beauty  and  Virtue,"  in  vhidi 

tific  circles  of  Boston.  the  edacity  of  man  for  disinterested  affectioais 

CUAKNING,  Wiluam  Ellbbt,  D.D.,  an  asserted,  virtue  defined  as  sdf-devotion  to  tii« 

American  divine,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  absolute  good,  and  the  universe  described  at 

at  Newport,  R.  I.,  April  7,  1780,  died  at  Ben-  system  of  progressive  order  and  beantjiawlii?)!, 

nington,  Yt.,  Oct.  2, 1842.    The  son  of  an  emi-  under  the  wUT  of  Infinite  Love,  there  are  iafisite 

nent  and  hospitable  lawyer,  having  his  birth  possibilities  of  spiritual  destiny,  be  attaio<iltha 

in  a  place  already  famed  and  attractive   to  sublime  view  of  the  dignity  of  human  lam 

strangers  for  its  delightful   climate   and   its  which  was  ever  afterward  to  *^opLold  ui 

beauty  of  ocean  and  rural  scenery,  surounded  cherish  "  him.      The   work  of  Feiigasoo  a 

in  boyhood  not  only  by  the  stately  courtesy  "  Civil  Society"  also  concentrated  his  ei)«r^ 

and  strict  domestic    and   religious   nsages  of  on  the  thought  of  social  progress;  ind  tu 

the  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  but  also  by  newly  revived  interest  in  Shakeepesie,  to  tb« 

the  more  unrestrained  habits  of  visitors  from  study  of  whose  writings  the  young  neo  d 

distant  parts,  the  sphere  of  his  youth  was  well  Harvard    were    then    pasaonately  deTi«!, 

suited  to  awaken  his  mind  to  diversified  thought  gave  to  him  a  powerful  intellectaal  inpc^ 

His  physical  organization  was  at  once  delicate  So   deep  was  the  impresnon  made  on  kia 

and  vigorous ;  his  appearance  was  grave  and  by  the  genius  of  the  fiToat  drama^  tU 

refieotive  both  in  play  and  in  association  with  through  life  one  of  his  <mief  inteUecnial  ft» 

his  elders;  and  he  always  regarded  the  tone  of  ures  was  furnished  by  recitations  from  £< 

his  character  as  due  more  to  silent  thought  than  plays.     The  interest  which  be  took  ie  piv^* 

any  companionship.    His  mind  was  early  occu*  alent  socid  agitations  appears  from  the  nM'^ 

pied  by  religious  and  poetic  conceptions,  by  of  the  oration,  the  *' Present  Age,"wbid<b( 

contemplations  of  power  and  chivalrous  honor,  delivered  at  the  graduation  of  Lis  daa^  Br^ 

and  he  sometimes  startled  his  associates  by  the  ing  selected  the  profession  of  divinitj,  bef^si 

vehemence  with  which  he  would  repress  any  H  years  after  leaving  college  as  tutor  in  ip 

iidustioe    that  was   attempted.     Washington  vate  family  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  where  ktfti^ 

Ailston  was  one  of  his  playmates,  and  mentions  was  passed  in  agreeable  sodal  relatiepsv^i^ 

as  an  instance  of  the  rare  uniformity  of  his  study,  chiefiy  of  political  and  tbeoloeicil  ^^ 

moral  dignitv  that  even  among  boys  he  was  jects.    He  read  numerous  works  of  historf^. 

always  looked  up  to  with  respect.    The  lessons  speculation,  seeking  the  principles  and  kirtf 

of  his  mother  had  developed  his  religious  sen-  that  perfect  society  which  was  then  Ibtcij^ 

sibility,  and  the  doctrinal  conversations  then  in  of  pursuit  by  the  best  minds  in  Americs.  i^ 

vogue  had  turned  his  attention  to  theology,  land,  France,  and  Germany.    His  health^, 

when  at  the  age  of  12  he  was  sent  to  New  ed  severely  from  his  anxious  ^''"''^i^ 

London,  Conn.,  to  prepare  for  college  under  his  speculative  doctrin^  and  in  1800  he  rrtflO« 

nncle,theRev.  Henry  Channing.  His  father  soon  to  Newport  to  continue  his  studies.  Thfftvt 

afterward  died,  and  to  the  impression  of  the  used  to  alternate  between  the  public  litn^ 

funeral  and  the  influence  of  a  revival  which  tbe  sea-shore,  on  whicii  he  afterward  s&b^ 

then  swept  over  New  England,  with  which  his  thathe  had  passed  his  hardest  spiritaaistntfP* 

uncle  as  a  moderate  Calvinist  sympathized,  he  In  1801  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  ^^^ 

attributed  the  commencement  of  his  decidedly  ed  regent  in  the  university,  and  his  l^ttersHi^ 

religions  life.    A  competency  was  not  left  to  how  earnestly  at  this  time  he  devoted  1|^ 

his  large  family,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  in-  both  to  theological  erudition  and  ^^^J^ 

dependent  energy  was  added  to  the  elements  pline,  equally  admiring  the  condensed  thoar*-^ 

which  were  forming  his  character.     Esteemed  Bishop  Butler  and  the  mystic  pi«ty  of  "J^^ 

by  his  friends  for  diligence  and  scholarship,  for  Law.    He  was  intimately  connected  vj»  ^• 

fine  powers  and  pure  habits,  he  entered  the  Samuel  Hopkins,  the  celebrated  disciple  of*'*^ 

froeliman  class   of   Harvard  college  in   1794,  than  Edwards,  whom  he  warmly  esteemed;*^ 

where  he  led  a  blameless  life  and  achieved  the  when  in  1802  he  received  from  the  Caint^^ 

highest  honors.    In  no  single  study  superior  to  association  the  usual  approbation  to  pn^ 

all  of  his  classmates,  he  surpassed  them  all  in  was  supposed  by  many  cw  the  ministera  tw.  w 

versatility  of  talent  and  the  wide  range  of  his  would  enlist  on  the  nde  of  extreme  <^^^r^ 

accomplishments,  and  especially  in  his  power  Yet,  as  he  subsequently  stated,  he  wa»  » -^ 

of  varied  and  sustained  written  composition*  timeanArian,  though  tinged  with  ethiw<^ 
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ons  derived  firom  Dr.  Hopkins.    His  preaehinir  and  whose '^Ezonraion*' came  to  bim  like  a 

It  once  attracted  attention  for  its  fervor  and  revelation,    With  Wordsworth's  mingled  piety 

olemnity,  and  both  the  Brattle  street  and  Fed*  and  heroism,  hamanitj  and  earnest  aspiration, 

)ral  street  sodeties  in  Boston  sought  to  obtain  with  his  all-vivifying  imagination,  recognizing 

nm  for  Uieir  pastor.     Diffident  both  of  his  greatness  under  lowHest  disgaises,  and  spread- 

lefllth  and  abilities,  he  chose  to  settle  over  the  ing  sweet  sanctions  aronnd  every  charity  of 

nnaller  society  in  Federal  street,  and  was  or«  social  life,  and  with  his  longings  to  see  reverence, 

lained  June  1,  1808,     His  congregation  in<r  loyalty,  oonrtesy,  and  contentment  established 

sr^ased  with  his  own  reputation  for  eloquence  cm  the  earth,  he  most  closely  sympathized, 

\nd  devotion,  till  in  1809  the  old  church  was  From  this  time  he  b^gan  to  engage  more  actively 

;aken  down  to  give  nlace  to  one  larger.    He  in  political  and  philanthropic  movements.  Out* 

nvited  his  mother  ana  nsters  to  transfer  their  raged  by  the  issue  of  the  French  revelation  and 

lome  to  his  parsonage^  bat  by  degrees  he  found  the  stern  sway  of  Kapoleon,  he  delivered,  June 

t  difficalt  to  relax  the  intensity  of  his  thoaght  16,  1814^  a   discourse  on  the  overthrow  of 

)ven  in  the  buoyancy  and  joyfnlness  of  the  so*  the  emperor  and  the  ^  goodness  of  God  in  deliv* 

nid  circle.    Taciturn,  or  gravely  conversing  on  erinff  the  Ohristiaa  world  f^om  miHtaiy  de^pot- 

;bemes  of  highest  interest^  his  solemnity  seemed  ism.''  He  early  gave  his  sympathy  and  sapport 

4>  him  inappropriate  to  festive  scenes,  and  phy-  to  Koah  Worcester,  the  father  of  the  peace 

»oal  depression  added  to  his  distaste  for  them,  movement  in  this  country,  and  in  1816  preached 

lis  whole  spiritual    energy  became  concen*  a  discourse  on  war  before  the  convention  of  the 

:rated  in  his  labors  as  pastor,  in  sermons  so  ex-  Oongregational  ministers  of  Massachusetts,whidi 

lansting  that  he  was  nearly  prostrated  at  their  was  printed  and  widely  circulated,  and  prepared 

(lose,  in  attending  prayer-meetings  and  Sonday  the  way  for  the  formation  of  peace  societies  in 

lohools,  and  in  unweariedly  ministering  to  the  several  of  the  states.  The  cause  of  temperance, 

(ick  and  mourning.     By  the  custom  of  ex-  of  reform  in  penitentiary  discipline  and  punidn 

changing  with  other  clergymen,  too,  he  became  ments,  of  missions,  ana  of  Bible  ^tribution, 

widely  known  throaghoat  New  England,  and  all  received  his  encouragement.  His  church  was 

t  was  said  of  him  and  his  friend,  the  younger  always  thronged  when  he  preached,  and  by 

Backminster,  that  they  had  introdnced  a  new  various  public  discourses,  among  which  were 

)ra  in  preaching.    Wlien  the.  disagreement  in  sermons  occasioned  by  political  crises,  his  Bal- 

ioctriue  between  the  liberal  and  the  conserva-  timore  sermon  on  the  Unitarian  controversy, 

ive  Oongregationalists,  «fter  slambering  for  delivered  in  1819,  and  his  Dudleian  lecture  on 

lome  time,  burst  forth  into  the  flame  of  the  IJni-  the  *^  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  delivered  at 

Parian  controversy,  Dr.  Ghanning  was  the  ac«  Cambridge  in  1821,  his  celebrity  was  extended 

coowledged  head  of  the  liberal  party,  and  was  throaghoat  the  country.    In  1822  he  made  a 

>bliged  to  take  an  active  though  unc<Migenial  European  tour,  saw  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 

yart  in  its  defence.    Irreconcilably  opposed  to  in  England,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote  of  him : 

;he  Gaivinistio  scheme  and  the  doctrine  of  the  ^  He  has  the  love  of  wisdom  and  the  wi6dom 

Trinity,  he  was  even  more  at  variance  with  the  of  love,"  and  visited  France,  Switzerknd,  and 

Unitarianism  of  Priestley  and  Belsham ;  and  Italy.    On  his  retam  he  resumed  his  pastoral 

x)copying  a  middle  ground  in  theology,  he  was  labors  with  more  than  his  former  energy,  till  in 

mrivalled  in  his  enthusiasm  for  mor^  and  pro-  1824  he  received  as  colleague  the  Rev.  Ezra 

^ressive  ideas,  and  in  his  high  estimate  of  the  Stiles  Gannett :  and  from  uiis  time  his  efforts 

noral  capacities  of  man.    He  blended  in  his  were  more  in  the  general  field  of  literature  and 

lystem  views  which  have  generally  been  deem*  reform.    His  remarks  on  the  character  and 

id  discordant^  and  without  checking  himself  by  writings  of  Milton,  his  two  articles  on  the  life 

iialectic  difficulties,  he  threw  over  his  complex  and  character  of  Bonaparte,  and  an  article  on 

beology  the  charms  of  imagination  and  senti-  F6n41on,  published  in  the  ^^  Christian  ibumiiner" 

nent,  and  linked  it  with  schemes  of  moral  between  1826  and  1829,  attained  a  very  wide 

md  social  reform.    Daring  the  period  of  most  celebrity,  and  brought  him  into  correspondence 

rehement  debate  his  pure  and  glowing  char-  with  several  of  the  most  eminent  literary  per- 

bcterwon  the  constant  admiration  of  his  op-  sons  in  England  and  America.    His  writings  are 

>onents.    In  1814  he  married,  and  soon  after  most  characteristic  and  effective  when  treating 

obtained  some  acquaintance  with  the  master  questions  of  Christian  philanthropy  and  social 

ninds  of  Germany  through  the  refined  thought  refonn«  In  behalf  of  peace,  temperance,  educa- 

\f  Hme.  de  Sta6l.     From  Kant's  doctrine  of  tion,  and  freedom,  he  repeatedly  came  before 

he  reason  he  derived  deeper  reverence  for  the  the  public,  and  he  examined  with  sympathizing 

issential  powers  of  man ;  by  ScheUing^s  intima*  respect  and  anxious  scrutiny  every  movement 

ions  of  the  Divine  Life  everywhere  mani-  which  promised  more  happy  social  relations, 

ested,  he  was  made  more  devoutly  conscious  Without  accepting  absolutely  the  doctrine  of 

>f  the  universal  agency  of  God ;  and  be  was  non-resistance^  he  remonstrated  against  war,  re- 

especially  deUghted  witii  the  heroic  stoicism  of  viewing  its  crimes  and  miseries,  in  1885,  when 

Tichte  and  his  assertion  of  the  grandeur  of  the  there  was  danger  of  a  ruptore  with  IVance,  and 

luman  will.    But  for  his  greatest  pleasure  and  in  1889,  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  conflict 

>est  discipline  he  was  now  indebted  to  Words-  with  Great  Britain.  The  wide  scope  which  he 

rortb,  whom  he  esteemed  next  to  Shakespeare,  gave  to  education  is  seen  in  some  of  the  most 
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valuable  of  his  lectaree^  especially  that  on ''  Self-  ran  Niemen.  In  185T  appeared,  from  ihi  pesitf 

Culture"  delivered  in  1839,  and  the  series  on  the  an  English  lady,  a  Fi^&nch  work  bued  upon  tin 

*^  Elevation  of  the  Laboring  Glasses,"  delivered  Rev.  W.  H.  Channing's  memoirs,  nd  tntifM 

in  1 840.  The  appeal  in  these  discomrses  to  what*  Channtng,  9a  vie  et  tea  ouvtm,  atte  «m  fr^ 

ever  of  character  or  manliness  there  may  be  in  de  M.  Ouarlee  de  Bimusat  (Psrifl^  Didier  ud 

the  jonng  is  most  touching  and  inspiring.    He  Co.).    M.  de  B^mnsat's  preface  is  written  in  t 

was  one  of  the  earliest  agitators  of  anti-daverj  very  appreciative  spirit^  and  exhibit!  ^igmt 

in  this  country,  his  attention  having  been  spe*  interest  which  Dr.  Channing  begins  to  ankn 

dally  turned  to  the  subject  by  a  winter's  resi^  in  the  best  minds  of  Europe.    The  tathoreaof 

dence  on  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz  in  1880.  His  the  work  undertook  it  as  a  labor  of  loFa,iBd 

first  efforts  were  to  arouse  the  moral  feeling  does  not  disclose  her  name, 

against  slavery,  and  it  was  not  till  1887  that  he  CHANNING,  "Wtuiam  Htot,  an  AzDoica 

deemed  special  political  action  needftd.  In  that  clergyman,  nephew  of  the  preoedisgjbcnii 

year,  by  addressing  a  public  meeting  in  Faneuil  Boston,  May  26, 1810.  His  ftther,  Frtnoii  Dai 

Hall,  he  beoame  nearly  Identified  before  the  Channing,  died  when  he  was  very  jooDg.  His 

public  with  the  abolition  movement,  into  which  earlv  education  was  received  at  an  addenf 

he  sought  to  infuse  his  own  spirit  of  calmness  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  at  the  Boston  li& 

and  candor.    His  work  on  slavery,  published  in  school.    He  graduated  at  Harvard  ooDcg«  ia 

1841,  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  the  last  public  1829,  and  at  the  Cambridge  divinitj  sohool  a 

act  of  his  life  was  to  deliver  an  address  at  1838.    He  has  been  settled  over  reSigiossM- 

Lenox,  Mass.,  Aug.  1,1842,  on  the  anniversary  of  cieties  in  MeadviUe,  Penn.,  New  York  dtr, 

the  emancipation  in  the  West  Indies.    During  Cincinnati,  Nashua,  Boston,   Bodieiter,  lai 

the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  resided  in  winter  Liverpool,  Eng.    He  has  edited  the  "  Vciton 

in  Boston,  and  in  summer  at  Newport,  and  his  Messenger  "one  year,  the  ^Present)"  the  ^Hfl^ 

death  was  caused  by  an  attack  of  typhus  fever  binger,"  and  the'^*  Spirit  of  the  Ags,*^  lod  ba 

while  pYu^uing  a  mountain  excursion.     Dr.  also  contributed  articles  to  the  **DW  ^ 

Channing  has  been  characterized  as  belonging  '^  Christian  Examiner,"  and  the  *^  North  Anen- 

to  the  poetic  order  of  philosophic  minds,  and  can  Review."    He  has  written  and  fmi^aM 

not  only  his  writings  but  also  the  traditions  of  the  '*  Translation  of  Jouffroy*s  Ethics **  (BwfioB, 

his  personal  character  are  needed  to  adequately  1840,  2  vols.),  in  Bipley's ''  Spedmeos  of  Fo^ 

estimate  him.  In  unvarving  moral  digidty,  and  eign  Literature ;"  ^^  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Wita 

in  the  wide  scope  and  constant  glow  of  his  EUeryChanning,"  8  vols.  (Boston,  1848);*' lifc 

moral  feelings,  he  has  perhaps  never  been  sur-  and  writings  of  James  H.  Perkins,**  8  Ttik: 

passed.  His  words  as  well  as  his  opinions  were  ^'  Memoirs  of  Madame  GssoU^CargaretFoBffr 

usually  chosen  from  among  those  which  express  in  connection  with  B.  W.  EmenKm  and  J.F. 

thesunny,hopefal,  and  possible  view  of  things,  Clarke;   sermons,  reviews,  and  niseeDaiue^ 

and  so  predominate  in  his  style  that  it  is  trans-  He  is  at  present  psustor  of  the  Hope  street  chon^ 

parent  with  moral  beauty.  He  should  be  Judged  (Unitarian),  liverpool,  f^g.,  formerif  n^ 

as  he  is  remembered,  not  merely  as  a  thinker,  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  JaflMsKsTtinatB. 

but  as  a  preacher  and  a  Christian.    He  was  Mr.  Channing  has  labored  much  in  sodel  n* 

buried  at  Mount  Auburn,  where  a  monument,  forms,  and  his  views  of  the  chureih  andi«M<T 

designed  by  his  friend  Washington  Allston,  was  spring  from  central  principles  of  love  ^  °^ 

dedicated  to  his  memory. — ^The  most  complete  in  the  Christian  faith.    He  belongB  in  onO| 

edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  Boston,  in  lidty  of  sympathy  to  the  broad  onsnttno 

1848,  in  6  vols.  12mo.    In  Eng^d  appeared  in  church,  and  he  advocates  his  senthaeots  v^ 

1849  a  selection  of  his  works  by  Mountford,un-  much  zeal  and  eloquence.    His  addrewiud 

der  the  title,  ^  Beauties  of  Channing."    Many  of  discourses  are  often  extemporaneona  od  dt- 

his  essays  have  been  translated  into  German  at  livered  in  a  style  highly  impassioned  uA  i» 

various  times,  and  a  more  complete  selection  of  aginative.    The  vision  of  a  more  Christii&iK 

his  works  was  translated  by  8y  dow  and  Schulze,  firaiternized  form  of  human  society,  the  kin^vs^ 

and  appeared  in  Berlin,  1850-^51.    His  biogra-  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  created  l^  the  d««i 

pher  was  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  William  Henry  and  inspiration  of  the  gospfA.  MA  in  G^j*^ 

Channing,  whose  work  was  published  in  1848,  man,  fills  his  horizon,  and  enlists  his  oCfU 

simultaneously  in  Boston  and  London,  under  the  Mr.  Channing,  during  a  condderable  p«^* 

title  of  ^*  Memoirs  of  William  EUery  Channing,  his  career,  has  been  an  earnest  adToci{«  « 

with  Extracts  fW)m  his   Correspondence  and  societary  reform  and  reconstruction  nndcr  wo* 

Manuscripts."    An  elaborate  notice  of  Dr.  Chan-  associated  plan  similar  to  that  of  ih«  Fitaa 

ning,  from  the  pen  of  M.  £douard  Laboulaye,  ap-  socialista,  but  of  late  years  he  has  detotw  v 

peared  in  the  Journal des  Debats  in  1852,  and  gifts  of  speech  and  pen  more  entirely  to»> 

subsequently  was  published  (Eutrea  aoeialea  de  church  as  the  grand  lever  of  hmnan  m^^ 

W.  E.  Channing^  pricidUe  Wune  intraduetym,  CHANT  (It  canto fermo;  Tr.fM^^^ 

by  M.  £douard  Laboulaye,  member  of  the  in-  a  modification  of  song,  between  air  aaa  refi» 

stitute.  This  work  attracted  much  attention  in  tlvet,  such  as  is  adapted  to  the  pealmi  «w^ 

France  and  Belgium,  and  was  favorably  review-  anles.    This  species  rtT  mnsic  is  very  sao^ 

ed  in  the  Retue  dee  deux  mondee,  Heme  de  Parte,  Bt.  Paul  exhorts  the  early  Christians  to  d«» 

SUele^  and  in  Belgium  in  an  essay  written  by  M.  psidms  and  canticles.    Pl&ny  the  Tooogv  i*^ 
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tioDg  that  the  Christians  assembled  at  break  there  now  remain  only  the  "petit  ohitean,'*  the 

of  day  to  chant  their   hymns.     The   efaant  -*'  eh&teaa  d^Enghien,"  and  enperb  stables^  oapa- 

grew  with  tiie  progress  of  ChrislianitT.    Pope  ble  of  lodging  240  horses,  but  nntenanted.    In 

Sylyester,  in  889,  founded  a  school  for  its  the  parish  church  of  ChantiUy,  the  remains  of 

coltare;  and  8t  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan  from  Coligni  were  interred  after  the  massacre  of  St 

874  to  807,  arranged  from  the  old  Greek  music  BarSiolomew's,  after  his  head  had  been  cut  oft 

a  new  desoripUon  of  chant,  the  Ambrosian,  and  sent  to  Catharine  de'  MedicL    An  inter* 

which  remained  in  use  until  superseded  by  the  eeting  description  of  the  beautifbl  forest,  and 

chant  arranged  by  Pope  Oregonr,  590  to  604^  the  various  attractions  of  Chantilly,  occurs  in 

hence  called  the  Oregovian  or  Roman  chanty  Ixnrd  Mahon^s  "LifeofCond^."   The  pictures  of 

and  which,  somewhat  modified,  is  in  use  at  the  Condi's  battles  were  in  the  petit  oh&tean  down 

present  day.    Chants  are,  properly,  of  8  kinds :  to  1852,  but  have  since  been  remoYcd  to  Twick* 

the  monody,  sung  by  1  voice;  the  antaphony,  enham. 

alternately  bj  2;  and  the  choral,  by  all  voices.  CHANTRET,  SibFbakois,  an  English  scul{^ 

CHANTAL,  JxAHNB  Fsi^NgoisB  Fbbmiot  di^  tor,  bom  in  Derbyshire,  April  7.  1782,  died 

a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholio  church,  bom  at  Nov.  25, 1841.    Sliowing  a  taste  for  sculpture, 

Djjoa  in  1672,  died  at  Moulins  in  1641.  Her  hue-  he  was  placed  with  a  carver  in  Sheffield :  but 

bond  was  killed  whUe  hunting;  and  although  she  finding  his  genius  adapted  to  a  higher  walk  in 

was  only  28  years  of  age,  she  took  a  vow  never  art,  he  began  to  model  in  clay,  and  established 

to  marry  again.    From  this  time  her  sole  occn-  himself  successively  in  Dublin,  Edinbur^  and 

pation  and  recreation  was  the  education  <tf  her  London.    He  made  the  latter  place  his  hcme^ 

children  and  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  by  the  assistance  of  Nollekens  and  his  own 

She  became  acquainted  with  St  Francis  de  talents  soon  acquired  connderable  reputation. 

Sales  in  1604,  and  fh>m  that  time  placed  herself  He  was  elected  a  royal  academician  in  1818. 

entirely  under  his  direction.    He  communicated  and  in  1887  was  knighted.    Asamakerofbusti 

to  her  his  project  for  Uie  eetablishment  of  the  and  a  monumental  sculptor,  Chantrey  held  a 

order  of  the  visitation,  and  she  so  far  entered  respectable  position.    He  executed  an  immense 

into  his  views  that  in  the  year  1610  she  laid  number  of  worin,  amcmg  the  best  of  which  are 

the  first  foundation  oi  that  order  at  Annecy.  his  bronxe  statues  of  William  Pitt,  Canning; 

She  established  herohildren  in  Ufe,  and  then  and  Bishop  Heber,  and  the  bust  of  Walter  Scott 

devoted  the  remainder  of  her  days  to  the  order.  His  statue  in  marble  of  Washinffton  is  in  the 

At  the  time  of  her  death  she  had  founded  87  state  house  at  Boston.  He  amassed  consideraable 

houses  of  the  Visitation.   In  the  year  1700  they  property,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  direct* 

numbered  150,  and  about  6,600  members.    Her  ed  to  be  invested  for  the  encouragement  of  art 

beatification  took  place  in  1751.    She  was  can*  CHANTRT,  an  ecolesiastical  endowment  to 

:>n\7M  by  Clement  XH.  in  1767.    Her  life  and  provide  for  the  celebration  of  masses  for  the 

letters  were  published  in  Paris,  1779.  prosperity  of  the   living  or  repose  of  the 

CHAinTBUN,  or  Chak-tx-bun,  an  inland  town  dead.    Previous  to  the  reformation,  chantries 

jf  Siam,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  were  very  numerous^  almost  every  fieunily  of 

utuated  on  a  river  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  or  importance   having    founded   one   or   more, 

raonntiuns,  18  m.  E.  from  the  girif  of  Siam,  in  Wealthy  founders  would  endow  a  church  or 

At.  12'' 45' N.  endlong.  102'' 18^E.  It  produces  monastery,  in  which  religious  services  should 

>epper,  rice,  gamboge,  cardamoms,  rosewood,  be  cel^rated  continually.    For  less  wealthy 

lye-woods,  ivory,  and  benzoin.    Foreign  com-  founders  an  altar  in  the  church  of  the  locality 

nerce  being  prohibited,  the  entire   produce  was  made  to  suffice.    Sometimee  small  ch^>els, 

>f  the  country  is  removed  annually  to  Bangkok,  called  chantiy  chapels,  were  i4>pended  to  the 

50  m.  S.  E.    Near  the  town  are  mines  of  pre-  main  edifice.  The  residences  of  priests  engaged 

ions  stones.    Pop.  estimated  at  80,000,  a  large  in  the  services  were  known  as  chantry  house^ 

proportion  of  whom  are  Chinese.  chantries,  or  colleges.  Chantries  were  diisolvea 

CU  ANTILLT,  a  charming  locality  in  the  in  En^d  by  King  Edward  VL,  and  all  endow- 

dcinity  of  Paris,  department  of  Oise,  pop.  2,454,  ments  for  the  purpose  confiscated  to  the  king, 

amed  for  its  laces,  porcelain  and  otner  menu-  CHAOS  (Gr.  voof,  from  x"*^  ^  ^  ^'P^'^  ^ 

Gustnres,  and  annual  horse  races.    Its  historical  void),  in  dassical  mythology,  either  the  empt^ 

elebrity  is  due  to  the  castle  which  dnce  1682  and  mfinite  space  which  existed  before  aU 

las  been  the  seat  of  the  Cond6  fiumly.    It  was  things,  or  the  nUlana4  of  all  the  elements,  the 

i  ven  to  them  by  Louis  XIV.,  having  previously  confnsed  mass  out  of  which  the  ordered  crea* 

•elonged  to  the  Montmorency  fiimily,  and  was  tion  was  formed.    By  the  poets  it  was  person!* 

«qneathedtothedukeof  Aumaleinl880.   The  fied,  and  made  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods^ 

reat  Cond6  gave  in  this  castle  splendid  enter*  the  flither  of  Erebus  and  Night    The  principle 

linments  to  the  king^  the  poets,  and  the  emi-  of  the  fecundity  of  chaos  assumed  several  modi* 

ent  persons  of  iVance.    That  given  to  the  king  flcations  in  the  Greek  systems  of  philosophy. 

1  1671  was  rendered  remarkaMe  by  the  suicide  Something  similar  to  the  Greek  conoeption  of 

f  Vatel,  the  head  steward,  who  ran  himself  chaos  is  found  in  the  Phosnidan,  Chaldean,  and 

irongh  with  a  sword,  because  the  fish  did  not  Indian  cosmogonies;  and  Ovid^s  desoription  of 

rrive  in  time  for  dinner.    The  grand  chAtean  the  genesis  of  the  universe  out  of  chaos  has  so 

'aadeetroyedbytbe  mob  at  the  fSet  revolution;  many  featniea  in  oommoa  with  the  llosaia 
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a<^6Qnt  of  creation^  that  it  has  often  been  anp*^  in  the  imperial  library  of  Pari&   BoImImi,  to 

posed  to  be  derived  from  it. — ^In  natural  his-  whom  he  dedicated  a  poem  and  irhom ben- 

tory,  chaos  is  the  name  given  by  Linnaas  to  aisted  in  oonoocting  literary  woriu^  oonftmii 

animals  and  plants  of  the  lowest  orders,  which  pension  on  him ;  he  presided  over  the  otpmt 

have  imperfect  parts,  tion  of  the  French  academy,  Uxk  s  oooi^ 

OHAPALA9  a  lake  in  Mexico,  between  the  ons  part  in  the  early  labors  of  that  1x4^  at 

states  of  Michoaoan  and  Gnadaliljara.    It  con-  as  academical  critic  noon  GomeiUe^a  Ok(aid 

tains  many  islands,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Bio  possessed  during  neany  40  yean  a  iStanrj 

Grande  de  Lerma.    Area  about  1,800  sq.  m.  prestige,  which  was  broken  by  Im  Fudk^ 

'    CHAPE AUX  (Ft,  hats),  a  name  appliea  to  the  although  he  remaiued  in  f&vor  with  the  oosn 
partisans  of  France  in  Sweden  in  the  18th  cen-       CHAPERON,  formerly  in  France  a  kisdof 

tury,  while  those  of  Russia  were  called  bonnets  cap  or  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by  meaad 

(caps).  Having  insti^ted  war  against  Russia  in  women  of  all  ranks.    It  was  thus  mad  tiHthe 

1741,  and  again  in  1756,  the  calamities  thus  in-  reign  of  Charles  VII^  when  it  was  appropikted 

flicted  upon  Sweden  impaired  the  popularity  of  to  barristers,  doctors,  and  licentiates  in  oAi^ 

the  ehapeaux,    Succeeding  in  1769  in  regaining  It  afterward  became  the  badge  of  polhkil 

their  former  position,  the  party  was  soon  extin-  parties,  and  the  red  and  blue  cbaperooft  ire  da- 

Siished  altogether  by  the  advent  of  Gustavus  tinguished  in  French  hisU^  like  the  red  aod 

I.  and  his  reforms. — ^The  same  names  were  also  white  roses  in  England,  or  like  tlie  sdTini 

formerly  applied  in  the  Freoch  academy,  the  ribbons  of  Constantinople.    The  name  was  sik- 

chapeaux  constituting  the  party  supported  by  seqnently  conferred  upon  some  alight  hcnldk 

the  philosophers  and  the  public,  and  the  honiuU  devices  placed  upon  the  foreheads  of  honei  ii 

that  upheld  by  the  clergy  and  the  court  pompous  funeral  proceaaions.    The  cq>  of  tk 

CHAPEL,  a  place^  not  a  church,  dedicated  knights  of  the  garter  is  still  caQed  achipenn.- 

to  religious  worship.    The  distinction  between.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  persons  vbo  sean> 

a  chapel  and  a  church  lay  formerly  in  the  pany  ladies  as  guiaesor  protectors  at  baSicr 

publicity  of  the  worship ,  to   be  performed ;  other  public  occasiona. 
churches  being  for  general  use,  and  chapels  or  lit-        CHAPIN,  Calyiv,  D.D.,  an  AniaicsB  Oa* 

tie  churches  being  for  the  special  use  of  private  ^egational  minister,  bom  in  Springfield,  Mm. 

individuals  or  particular  households.  From  this  m  1768,  died  in  Wetherri^d,  Ct^  MardilT. 

the  use  of  the  term  has  been  extended  so  as  1851.    He  was  a  prominent  member  of  tlic 

technically  to  include  all  religious  edilQces  sot  missionary,  Bible,  and  temperance  wstfoA 

of  the  established  faith.    Thus  in  continental  He  was  the  first  recording  secretaiy  of  tk 

Europe  Anglican  places  of  worship  are  chapels,  American  board  of  commiaeionen  fi  M^ 

while  in  Euffland  Roman  Catholic  and  dissent-  missions,  and  hpld  that  office  for  82  yean 
ing  places  of  worship  are  styled  chapels.   There       CHAPIK,  Edwin  Hubbkix,  D  J).,  aa  Aaa- 

are  also  in  the  established  church  itself  in  Eng-  rican  clergyman,  bom  in  Union  ViUagei  Wirit- 

land  chapels  of  ease  to  parish  churches,  buUt  ington  co.,  N.  T.,  Dea  29,  ISli,  cao^ 

for    the    accommodation  of  worshippers   in  his  formal  education  in  a  aeininary  in  Bennios- 

populous  or  extensive  parishes.    In  Roman  Ca*"  ton,  Yt.  He  commenced  preaching  in  tbejw 

tholic  churches  portions  of  the  main  building  1887,  and  was  first  settled  over  a  fpnonno^ 

are  often  set  aside  and  dedicated  to  particular  of  Unitarians  and  UniTeraalists  in  RicfaoioQ^ 

saints.  These  are  called  chapels,  in  which  a  ser-  Ya.    Thence  he  removed  to  CharkstovH)  M«l 

▼ice  is  performed  in  honor  of  the  saint.  in  1840 ;  then  to  Boston  in  1846 ;  and  fttofi^ 

CHAPEL  HILL,  a  post  village  of  Oranee  co.,  ton  to  New  York  in  1848,  to  take  charge  tft^ 

K.  C.    It  occupies  a  healthy  and  agreeable  site  4th  Universalist  church  in  that  d^,  of  ^^ 

on  the  New  Hope  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Cape  he  still  remains  pastor.  He  received  the  i^ 

Fear,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  university  of  North  of  D.D.  in  1856,  from  Harvard  nnirenitj,  vbid 

.Carolina,  a  flourishing  institution  founded  in  had  previously  conferred  on  him  the  hoaoiv; 

1789.    8ee  Nobth  Cabouna,  Univbbsitt  of.  degree  of  A.M.     Dr.  Cliapin  has  aliraysbea 

CHAPELAIN,  JxAN,  one  of  the    earliest  connected  with  the  UniversaliatdenoiDifiitiQij 

members  of  the  French  academy,  bom  in  Paris  but  his  ^ympatbiea  far  outran  the  techw 

Deo.  4,  1595,  died  Feb.  22,   1674.    Having  boundariea  of  a  sect    Hia  religions  viewi  vtn 

gained  a  hi^h  literary  reputation,  more  by  in-  originally  affected  powerfully  by  Dr.  Ghaaomn 

Sratiadng  himself  with  Richelieu  and  other  in-  published  writings,  aa  well  as  by  the  laadcna 

nential  persons  than  by  his  intrinsic  merits,  he  the  Universalist  faith ;  and  he  is  warmly  'v^ 

conceived  the  project  of  writing  an  epic.  La  ested  in  all  the  literature  and  tendencies^  iiO' 

pueelU^  which  proved  a  total  failure,  although  ing  from  the  most  free  and  thooghtfnl  ciratf 

he  spent  over  .20  yean  upon  it.    The  first  of  Protestant  Christendom,  that  are  besosD^ 

12  cantos  appeared  in  1656 ;  and  to  so  high  to  receive  the  title  of   **  the  Broad  Gboia 

a  pitch  had  public  expectation  been  wrought,  movement."    His  reputatioa  has  long  ^^*^ 

that,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  criticisms  of  tablished  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  ^ 

Boileau  and  Yoiture,  6  editions   came  forth  ive  pulpit  orators  of  America.    The  pfonua^ 

within  the  following  18  months.    Eight  new  characteristics  of  his  eloquence,  ^9^^^ 

parts  appeared  in  1757,  and  the  conduding  4  earnestness  and  passion  with  which  it  is  »*^| 

parts  which  never  were  printed,  are  in  MS.  Tital,  are  imagination  and  pathos,  intaprctea 
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by  ft  Yoioe  of  remarkable  Tidmess  and  volome.  finanlahed  his  pastoral  charge  in  Moant  Yemon 
I'ewmen  are  so  tiberallj  endowed  with  the  eapa^  early  in  the  antinnn  of  1818,  and  in  November 
city  for  vigorons  and  connected  extempore  ad-  of  that  year  was  baptized  b^  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bald- 
dress.  It  is  his  custom,  however,  to  produce  one  win,  pastor  of  the  2d  Baptist  diuroh  in  Boston, 
carefully  written  discourse  every  week,  which  is  In  1819  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  churoih 
spoken  from  roannscript,  and.  in  the  morning  in  North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  where  he  remained 
service  of  his  church,  to  preach  with  veiy  little  but  a  year  or  two,  having  been  called,  in  18!^ 
verbal  preparation.  The  church  over  which  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  newly  establiab- 
Dr.  Chapin  preades  is  situated  in  Broadway,  ed  college  at  Watervill^  Me.  He  entered  on 
and  the  morning  and  particularly  the  evening  the  discharge  of  .the  duties  of  his  professorship 
services  are  so  numerously  attended,  that  it  is  with  characteristic  industry  and  aeal,  and  en* 
frequently  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  find  a  seat,  joyed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  patrons  until 
The  congregation  comprises  many  of  the  young  oe  was  called  to  fill  a  more  responsible  post 
andaotivemenof  New  York,  and  persons  of  the  An  effort  having  been  made  to  resuscitate 
most  conflicting  theological  opinions.  In  addi-  Columbian  college  at  Washington,  and  obtain 
tion  to  the  labors  demanded  by  so  larse  a  parish,  an  endowment  which  should  secure  it  against 
Dr.  Obapin  finds  time  to  a  great  deu  of  service  the  embarrassments  under  which  it  hiM  for 
as  aspeucer  before  lyceums  and  literary  associa-  some  time  labored.  Dr.  Oliapin  was  selected  as 
tions ;  while  as  a  temperance  advocate,  and  a  a  suitable  person  to  preside  over  its  afihirs.  Pe 
platform  orator  in  behuf  of  public  movements  was  elected  president  of  that  institution  in 
m  which  moral  interests  are  prominent,  he  exer-  1828,  and  continued  to  preside  over  it  with 
cises  a  continually  increasing  influence.  His  marked  ability  until  1841,  when  he  resigned  a 
speech  before  the  peace  convention  at  Frank-  post  which  he  had  filled  with  honor  to  himself 
fort-on-the-Main,  in  1850,  is  perhaps  the  most  and  with  advantage  to  the  college.  He  contin- 
Delebrated  of  all  his  successes  in  popular  oratory,  ned  to  redde  in  Washington  until  the  time  of 
Dr.  Ohapin*s  published  works  consist  of  several  his  death.  Dr,  Chapin  was  a  scholar  of  large 
rolames  of  sermons  and  religious  lectures,  and  a  attainments,  amiable  in  temper,  yet  earnest  and 
few  occasional  discourses.  One  of  those  volumes,  energetic;  prudent,  but  always  true  to  his  con* 
*^  The  Crown  of  Thorns,'^  has  obtained  a  very  victions  ana  firm  in  maintaining  them, 
nride  circulation,  and  its  devout  and  cheerfiil  CHAPIN,  William,  an  instructor  of  the 
ipirit  has  made  it  welcome  beyond  the  circle  of  blind,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1802,  occupied 
iiose  who  are  in  empathy  with  the  anther's  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  litenuy  pursuits 
theological  creed.  and  in  the  publishing  business.  In  May,  1840, 
CHAPIN,  Stxfhbv,  D.D.,  an  American  he  assumed  the  function  of  principal  of  the 
dergymuL  bom  in  Milfiird,  Mass.,  Nov.  4, 1778,  Ohio  institution  for  the  blind,  and  did  much  to 
lied  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct  1, 1845.  The  improve  the  system  of  education  there,  the 
K>n  of  pious  parents,  hia  ti^oughts  were  turned  number  of  pupils  having  increased  under  his 
it  an  early  age  to  tiie  subject  of  personal  re*  administration  from  18  to  72.  Having  investi* 
igion,  and  while  yet  a  youth  he  became  a  gated  kindred  institutions  in  various  parts  of 
aember  of  the  Congregational  church  in  his  the  United  States,  he  visited  Europe  m  1845, 
tative  town*  He  soon  after  began  to  prepare  and  embodied  the  results  of  his  investigations 
limself  for  college,  with  a  view  to  the  profes-  in  a  report  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  ^  On  the 
ion  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  graduated  Benevolent  Institutions  of  Great  Britain  and 
kt  Harvard  university  in  1804.  After  leaving  France."  Resigning  his  post  in  Ohio  in  1846, 
college  he  went  to  study  theoio^  with  the  owing  to  changes  made  by  the  legislature,  he 
«lebrated  Dr.  Hmmons,  of  Franklm.  After  a  was  elected  in  Sept.  1840,  principal  of  the 
^rief  period  of  study  with  that  able  theolodan,  Pennsylvania  institution  for  the  blind,  which 
16  was  called  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Con*  post  he  still  holds. 

iregational   church   in   Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  CHAPLAIN,  a  clergyman  appointed  to  ^ay 

rhere  he  was  ordained  in  1806.    Disagreeing  prayers  and  to  perform  divine  service,  and  at« 

rith  his  church  in  reference  to  what  was  known  tached  to  some  body  of  persons  or  the  honse- 

.s  the  '*  Half-way  Covenant,"  not  only  refusing  hold  of  an  individual  for  that  purpose.    In 

o  baptize  the  children  of  non-profeasors  him-  the  United  States  chaplains  are  i^pointed  to 

el^  bat  declining  to  exchange  with  other  min«  legislative  bodies,  hospitals,  prisons,  reg^ents, 

Iters  witih  a  view  to  their  performance  of  the  muI  ycbscIs  of  war.     In  Europe  chaplains  are 

ite  in  his  parish,  his  pastoral  relation  in  HiUs-  attached  to  courts,  and  also  sometimes  to  the 

M>roQgh  was  severed  early  in  1809.    InNovem-  funilies  of  the  nobili^*    The  origin  of  the  term 

»er  of  the  same  year  he  accepted  the  pastoral  is  generally  associated  with  ch^el.    It  belongs 

harge  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Mount  both  to  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches, 

rernon,  N.  H.    Tne   controversy  into  which  In  England,  chaplains  are  exempted,  in  respect 

.6  had  been  drawn  with  his  people  in  Hills-  of  their  appointment,  from  the  operation  of  the 

on>ugh  led  him  to  a  more  particular  examina-  laws  agiunst  plurality  of  benefices, 

ion  ci  the  whole  subject  of  church  member-  CHAPLET.    See  Bkads. 

hip  and  church  ordinances,  the  result  of  which  CHAPLIN,  Jkbxmiah.  D.D.,  an  American 

ras  his  adoption  of  the  general  views  held  by  minister  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  bom  in 

bo  Baptist  denomination.    He  accordingly  re*  Bowley,  Mass.,  Jan*  2, 1776,  died  at  Hamilton, 
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N.  T.y.  Maj,  1841.    His  hewt  was  imlni^  whib  iii8o6iitemponni8B;  tod  portkmof  teta^rif 

reUgioDB  leeling  at  a  veiy  earlj  age.    He  grar  of  *^  Bnssy  D^^^bois'*  were  hl^ily  miMBed 

dan^  at  the  coUege  of  Rhode  ulond,  after*  ^7  Gharles  Lamb.     A  ^•"^i?"it  efitiai  «f 

ward  Brown  nniyersity.  in  1799.  After  gradna-  his  tranalatiQiiB  from  Homer  was  pabbhcd  k 

ting  he  was  immediatelj  elected  tator,  and  re-  London,  in  6  toIs.,  in  1868. 

mained  in  that  capacity  for  abont  8  years.    In  OHAPMAfiT,  John  Gasbbt,  an  AflMden 

1802,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  fiaptast  chnreh  artist,  bom  in  Aleacac^riay  Ya.   Ssily  ia&it- 

in  Danverg,  Haas.,  which  relation  hie  sustained  ing  his  taste  for  design,  he  was  cntUid  bj 

until  1818,  when  he  was  selected  to  take  chaige  the  libenlily  of  a  friend  to  Tkit  Boaoe,  nd 

of  the  literary  and  theological  seminary  then  to  study  and  practise  his  art  there  fonemd 

aboat to  be  commenced  in  Waterville,  M&  This  years.    After  his  retom  to  tiie  United  &Uu, 

institution  had  its  origin  in  a  dedre  to  promote  lie  removed  to  the  dtj  of  KewToik,  vImr,  hf 

theological  education  among  the  Baptists  of  New  his  rare  union  of  nMwh«ii^<Mil  ingemotf  vi& 

Efltffland.  More  oomprehensiye  views  soon  pre-  artistic  taste,  he  rapidly  obtained  ample  askpiof- 

vaued,  and  the  seminary  was  changed  into  a  col-  ment.    He  has  executed  many  crigioil  deaiu 

lege  in  1820.    In  1821  Dr.  Ghapuia  was  elected  for  the  iUustration  of  worics  of  taste  orftnef, 

ita  first  president   He  administered  the  govern^  among  whidi  are  Hwper'a  ^ble,  Sdmiidt^ 

mentof  theneweoUegewithgroatdiscretionaDd  ^^Tales,*'  and  Whittier'a  '^6000  ofUnr."  Hi 

success  for  about  12  years.    After  retiring  from  also  painted  the  **  Baptim  ofBMaha&tsi "  for 

the  presidency  of  the  college,  he  became  pastor  one  of  the  panels  in  the  rotunda  at  Wiihiagtoo. 

of  the  Baptist  church  in  Rowley,  hisnativetown.  In  1648  he  again  visited  Bome^  where  be  ki 

Subsequentiy  he  became  the  pi^r  of  the  Baptist  since  resided. 

church  in  Willington,  Oonn^,  where  he  remained  OHAPONE,  Mrs.  (Hssnnt  Mttiso),  in  £0^ 

till  near  the  dose  of  his  life.    Few  men  of  the  lish  autboreBB,bom  in  Korthamptoiidmeinl727, 

past  generation  were  more  entitied  to  there*  diedatHadley, Deo.  21, 1801.    AttheigeoJI 

^ect  and  veneration  of  mankind  than  Dr.  years  she  is  said  to  have  written  a  wauatt 

Oh^lin.     His  own  denomination^  especially,  and  she  early  studted  sevovl  laogiagcs  ud 

owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  powerful  treatises  on  morals  and  philoBO^.   Bff  &a 

and  indefatigable  efforts  to  promote  the  ednosr  publioations  were  the  atory  of  '^fSdelia''  i&tbe 

tion  ci  its  ministry.  ^  Adventurer,^  and  some  veises  prefixed  iahs 

OHAPMAlir,  Geobox,  an  English  poet,  the  friend  Miss  Carter's  tnnslstion  of  E&ictctft 

earliest  English  translator  of  Homer,  bom  prob*  In  1760  she  married  Mir.  Chapone,  wao  died 

ably  at  Hitching  Hill,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1657,  within  less  than  a  year.    In  1770  die  aecoD* 

died  in  London,  May  12, 1684.    After  studying  panied  Mrs.  Montague  to  Bootian^at  vboii 

2  years  in  Trinity  oolle^  Oxford,  where  he  request  she  soon  aftor  publiahed  her  *^Letten 

was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  on  the  Improvement  of  ttie  H^Dd/*   h  1  ml- 

dassics,  he  went  in  1576  to  London,  wiiere  he  nme  of  ^^Miscdlaniee^"  which  safaseqiieDtljif- 

enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  pjBared,  are  several  letteia  addresMd  by  Mr  to 

Marlowe,  and  Jonson,  and  the  patronage  of  Bicharoson.  controverting  some  of  the  niSBi 

King  James  and  Prince  Henry.  He  published  a  put  forward  by  1dm  in  his'*  GarteSedovt.'' 

tranaUition  of  7  books  of  the  Iliad  in  1598 ;  of  OHAPOO,  amaritime  town  in  ths  provtee 

12  boda  in  1600 ;  and  of  the  whole  poem  in  of  Ohe-kiang,  Ohinai  i^it^u^M  on  a  pronuetor; 

1608.     It  is  in  the  lofty  14-8yl]able  Enslish  on  the  N.  side  of  the  estuary  of  llieTdieo^ 

verse,  and  of  a  vigorous  and  imaginative  duuv  (or  Trien-tang),  commimicrang  by  caul  vhl 

acter  more  accordant  with  the  spuit  than  the  Hang-chow-foo,  of  which  pkoe  it  is  tbep«t 

letter  of  the  original.    It  baa  retained  its  popn-  Its  suburbs,  which  are  very  esteDBve.  md  tte 

larity  both  with  poets  and  scholars,  thouc^  less  seat  o(  most  of  the  trades,  extend  aW  ^ 

policed  and  less  accurate  than  the  verSbn  of  water*s  edge.    About  halt  a  mile  in  tborrar 

Pope.    Pope  said  that  it  was  <^  something  like  is  the  w^ed  town.  5  m.  in  ciroomfvaioei  •- 

whiat  one  might  imamne  Homer  himaelf  would  dosed  within  which  is  the  Tartar  town,  in 

have  written  before  he  arrived  at  years  of  diB*  harbor  is  very  shallow,  and  the  tadss  are  npi 

cretion;"  Waller  could  not  read  it  without  but  there  is  deep  water  in  the  roadBteed,  lod 

transport;  and  Eeatahaa  expressed  his  admira-  all  the  trade  of  China  with  Japan  Is  carried oa 

tionof  itinone  of  themostbeantiAil  of  hisson-  from  this  port    The  aoQ  of  the  neighbori^ 

nets.    Chapman  afterward  translated  the  Odys^  country  is  extremely  fertile  and  well  vatmi 

sey,  the  Homeric  hymns,  and  portions  of  Ovid,,  and  the  surlkoe  is  interspersed  with  nnnNrosi 

Terence,  Museeus,  and  Petrardi.     He  was  also  villages,  pagodas,  temples,  Ac    Hie  &Sju^ 

a  voluminous  writer  of  plays,  only  passages  of  heights,  fortified  anring  the  late  war,  wait  csp* 

which  are  now  esteemed.    He  was  aasociated  tnr^  by  the  Britidi,  after  an  obstinste  rea^ 

with  Jonson,  Marston,  and  others,  in  writing  ance,  May  18, 1842. 

the  comedy  of  "<  Eastward,  Hoi"  which  oon-  CHAPPE,  Clauds,  a  Fk«neh  engiaeer  m 

tained  severe  satirical  reflections  upon  Scotch-  mechanidan,  bom  at  Bmlon  in  IW,  died  M 

men,  and  was  therefore  so  ungrateful  to  King  28, 1805.    Having  invented  an  iogem(«^ 

James,  that  he  caused  the  authora  to  be  for  a  tem  of  signals  to  comoranieate  ata  dietaaoe  vttb 

short  time  imprisoued.  An  imitation  of  Terence  his  friends^  he  presented  it  to  the  Reach  1^ 

entitied '' AllTools,"  was  highly  applauded  by  ktive  assembly  in  1792.    It  was  saooHiW 
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sied  between  Bttit  and  lilte,  on  a  length  of  48  more  retnminff  to  Mont|>^er,  he  vrns  elected 

eagnes,  and  was  adopted  by  the  flovenunent  member  of  the  institute,  and  devoted  himself 

[)happe  established  several  lines  in  Fmnee,  and  to  science,  till  Bonaparte  sommoned  hira  to  the 

lie  one  ranning  N.  was  first  pot  in  motion  to  oonncil  of  state,  wiiere  he  had  the  supervision 

umonnoe.ihe  reeaptnre  of  the  town  of  Oond^  of  national  edacation.    When'Lncien  Bonar 

rom  the  Pmasbins.    The  inventor  was  at  oooe  parte   resigned   the  portfolio  of  the  Interior, 

rewarded  by  the  oonventkm,  whioh^  by  a  de-  Ohaptal  took  his  place  as  minister,  and  for  i 

}sreej  appointed  him  inghUeur  UUgrofhe^   The  years  performed  the  duties  of  the  department 

inee  were  ezteaded  idl  over  Franee,  and  the  with  much  administrative  ability.    He  founded 

tystem  was  also  adopted,  with  some  alteratioiDa,  the  coaservatoiy,  school  of  arts,  and  society 

iiroo^h  Germany  and  England,    The  attaoka  for  encouragement  of  industry,  introduced  the 

x>  whioh  he  was  snl^eoted,  by  persons  jealous  of  modem  French  system  of  weights  and  measures^ 

lis  invention,  preyed  so  mudi  upon  his  mind  established  a  model  farm  and  a  system  of  dis* 

liat  he  oommitted  anioide.  tribntion  of  agricultural  seeds,  reorganized  the 

OHAPPS  D'AUTEBOOHE,  Jbav,  a  French  prisons  and  hospitals,  extended  the  network  of 

istronomer,  born  at  Manriae,  Aavergne,in  1729,  nighways  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  or- 

lied  Aug.  1, 1769,  in  Oalifioraia.  He  waa  a  priest,  ganiaed  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  ezten- 

mtgivinghis  whole  attention  to  astronomy,  he  don  of  the  Louvre,  and  rues  oe  Bivoli  and 

>ecame  one  of  the  assistants  of  Oaasini  in  ddinH  Oastiglione,  that  have  since  been  completed  by 

Mting  the  general  map  of  Franee^  and  edited  Kapoleon  IIL    In  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  a 

;he  astronomical  tables  of  Dr.   Halley.     In  misunderstanding  arose  between  him  and  Nar 

1760  he  was  designated  by  the  academy  to  poleon;  some  accounts  say,  because  Chaptalre- 

nake  an  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus  fused  to  report  la  fhvor  of  beet  root  over  oane 

>ver  the  sun's  disk,  which  Halley  announced  sugar,  while  others  assert  that  it  was  on  account 

MTOold  happen  June  6, 1761.    He  conseqnentfy  of  an  actress,  named  Ifile.  Bourgoin,  to  whom 

set  out  for  Tobolsk^  in  Siberia^  which  was  both  emperor  and  minister  paid  their  devotions 

x>inted  ont  aa  the  most  favorable  pdnt  of  ob-  A  reconciliation  afterward  took  place,  and  the 

iervation.    His  mission  waa  snoeeaJftaUy  aooom*  ez-roin&ster  was  made  county  senator,  and  grand 

)lished ;  and  retnraing  to  EVance  at  the  end  of  officer  of  the  leg^n  of  honor.    On  Napoleon's 

I  jean,  he  published  in  1768  his  Vdfyoffe  sn  jnetum  from  Elba,  the  count  was  i^ipointed  di- 

Siberie.    The  following  year  he  sailed  for  Gall-  rector»general  of  commerce  and  mannliujtures. 

bmia  to  observe  another  transit  of  Venus,  Louis  XVm.  struck  him  from  tiie  list  of  peers, 

vhich   was  to  take  place  June   8.     He  was  but  left  him  on  the  roll  of  the  academy.  He  died 

)qaally  snoceaafol  on  this  occasion,  but  died  at  a  ripe  age,  a  usefuL  but  not  a  brilliant  man. 

loon  aftflorard.    The  results  of  his  lastexpedi-  His  fortune  was  much  reduced  by  the  indis- 

;ioa  were  published  by  0.  F.  Oassinii  under  the  cretions  of  his  son.  His  works  are  all  on  chem- 

itle  of  Vifyag€  de  la  Qa^fomu.  leal  subjects,  and  may  yet  be  consulted  with 

CHAPTAL,  JxAN  AaroiNK  Clauds,  oonnt  advantage,  especially  his  ^^  Treatise  on  Ohem* 

le  Ohanteloupi,  a  French  chemist  and  states-  istry  applied  to  the  Arts." 

nan,  bom  at  Nogaret,  Loa^,  June  4^  1766,  OHAPTEB,  the  community  c^oanons  orpre- 

Lied  in  Paris,  July  80, 1882.    During  hia  med-  bends   attached  to  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 

cal  sfcodies  and  practice   he  devoted  mnch  chnrdi,  and  presided  over  by  a  dean.    (See 

•eeeareh  to  the  science  of  chemistry,  in  which  Cahon.)    They  govern  the  diocese  during  the 

16  soon  became  eminent,  and  was  appointed  vacancy  of  the  see,  in  some  countries  have  the 

>rofe8sor  at  Montpellier,  where  he  tau^nt  suo»  rigbt  o€  choonng  the  biahop,  and  act  as  his  ad* 

ieesfnlly  the  docfcrmes  of  Black.  Lavoisier,  and  visera.    In  England,  the  appointing  privilege 

Cavendish.    His  uncle,  a  wealthy  physician,  was  assumed  by  Henry  VIIL  as  a  royal  preroga- 

eft  him  a  fortune,  with  which  he  eetablished  tive;  it  is  also  exercised  by  the  crown  m  Pros- 

shemical  works  near  MontpeUier,  being  the  first  aia  and  other  Protestant  countries.     Some  of 

ittempted  of  the  kind,  and  by  wMoh  he  wassoon  the  Roman  Oatholio  oathedrals  in  England  have 

tnabled  to  jntxluce  various  chemicals  hitherto  their  chapters,  but  there  are  none  in  the  United 

mported,  such  aa  the  mineral  adds,  alum,  aoda.  States.  They  were  suppreased  in  France  by  the 

nd  salts  of  lead.    The  authorities  of  Langue-  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  but  restored  by 

loe    heaped   honors   on   him  ;    the   Spanish  the  concordat  of  1802.    The  tiUe  of  chapter  is 

:ovemment  offiired  him  a  pension  of  66«000  applied  not  onlvto  the  canons  in  their  collective 

ranos  to  go  to  Spain;  ana  according  to  his  capacity,  but  also  to  their  meetings,  and  to  the 

biographer,  Washington    wrote   8   times   to  place  in  which  the  latter  are  held.    It  is  given 

)haptsL  inviting  him  to  America.    After  the  to  the  assembly  of  membexa  of  a  religions  order, 

lutbreak  of  l^eFreadi  revolution  he  published  to  the  convocations  of  the  military  orders  of  the 

I  political  pamphlet,  entitled  ^Dialogue  be-  middle  ages,andeventothe  meetings  of  certain 

ween  a  Montagnardaad  a  Girondist,'*  and  was  corporations  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen.    It 

rrested,  but  through  the  iiUereession  c^  friends  was  first  used  about  the  8ch  century,  and  is 

ras  liberated.    The  committee  of  public  safety  supposed  to  have  ori^nated  in  the  fact  that  at 

(laced  him  in  obirge  of  the  powder  mills  of  fuch  sessioua  it  waa  customary  to  read  some  or 

vreneUe,  whioh  produced,  under  his  manage*  all  of  the  chapters  containing  the  rules  of  the 

oent^  8^00  lbs.  itf  goopowder  daily.    Once  oommonity. 
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OHAPULT£FEO,  Oastub  ov,  a  Mexican  for^    and  Qiiitman'a  oolnnms  ir«n  Mek  hM  Wi 


the  eoemj  ia*6  pitched  battles,  beside  many  bj  Capt»  Oaaey  of  the  Sd  infiNitzy.  Scibi 

skirmishes,  and  was  now  under  the  walls  of  ladders  and  all  neoessaiy  appliiDoes  vmUd 

the  city  of  Mexico.    This  ancient  city  lies  in  in  readiness.    Eariy  on  tbe  mornisg  of  tU 

the  centre  of  a  plain  in  which  are  nnmerons  12th  the  Mexicans  disooTered  tiie  AneneiB 

volcanic  heights   rising  like  islands  from   a  batteries  and  opened  fire.    Firing  vu  eoe* 

morass.    About  2  m.  S.  W«  from  the  dty  is  tinned  from  botn  sides  all  tbst  day.  OdiIr 

one  of  these  heights,  known  as  the  rock  of  18th   firing   was   resumed  for  lone  bom. 

Chapultepec  A  strong  castle  crowns  the  height,  About  11  o'clock  the  Ameriom  gou  did* 

havmg  a  frontage  of  900  feet,  heavily  armed,  ened,  and  for  a  few  moments  eotirely  owei 

The  work  is  designed  as  a  protection  to  a  cause-  This  was  the  preooncerted  signal  lor  tbe  nak 

way  which  forms  the  approach  to  the  city*    At  Having  made  several  breaches  tfaxooglt  theSMi 

the  base  of  the  hill,  in  front,  is  the  wall  of  an  wall  behind  the  cypresses,  the  sfttesk  putis 

aqueduct.    In  the  rear  is  the  old  powder  mill  rushed  through  the  trees  and  ftnij^t  ai  tb 

known  as  Molino  del  Rey.    Numerous  old  cy-  hilL    The  American  guns  reopened  sndlraiied 

press  trees  surround  the  spot.    Altogether  the  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell  over  th«r  heid&  it 

position  is  a  difficult  one  to  attack,  and  easy  to  the  base  of  the  hill  oonnderabk  fighting  took 

De  defended.    Gen.  Bravo  with  a  picked  force  place.    Here  Pillow  was  disabled,  sad  CU- 

held  the  position.    At  the  time  of  the  assault  wallader  took  command.    The  Aniericm  k- 

there  were  in  it  a  crowd  of  officers  of  rank,  oended  the  aodivity  anud  discbaigetof  gnp 

beside  the   military  academy,  with  the  stu-  and  musketry  that  thinned  their  nnlo.  &> 

dents.    Bravo  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  tween  them  and  the  castle  was  a  strong  redoubt; 

of  the  Mexican  officers,  to  whose  hands  it  would  without  hesitation  they  diarged,  awKoned  o?s 

have  been  safe  to  intrust  any  defence  however  it,  and  drove  the  enemy  firam  tiiegana  Girhi 

important    Santa  Anna  with  the  bulk  of  the  ar»  them  no  time  either  to  rally  or  to  qnog  tU: 

my  was  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  in  fbll  com-  mines,  the  assailants  drove  them  into  the  wdb 

munication  with  the  castle.   Affiiirs  were  in  this  In  a  moment  the  castle  diteh  was  eraflMd,  tsd 

position  when  Scott  stormed  and  took  Molino  tbe  stormers  planted  thdr  ladders  on  tho  vaL 

del  Rey.   His  next  step  was  anxiously  looked  Many  brave  feUowa  were  buried  down,  ttt  it 

for  by  the  enemy.    He  nad  already  advanced  a  lengtii   a  lodgment  was  effected.    QntDft 

force  near  to  the  city  walls,  and  seemed  to  be  meantime  was  doing  the  same  on  the  lade, 

making  preparations  for  attack.    Another  por-  having  beside  captured  2  batteriea,  aaddiiyei 

tion  of  his  force  menaced  Ohapultepec  in  a  sim-^  in  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy<   G<o.Snit]). 

ilar  manner.    Blows  had  fallen  so  rapidly  in  witi^  the  r&es  and  the  New  Yoak,  Sooth  CttV' 

places  where  they  were  least  looked  for,  that  Una,  and  Pennsylvania  volanteen^imved  jos: 

Santa  Anna  was  at  a  loss  to  divine  whether  the  in  time  to  share  in  the  honors  of  the  dif. 

city  or  the  castle  were  the  real  object  of  attack.  After  a  stout  resistanoe  the  enemy  ven  diim 

Bravo  sent  word  to  Santa  Anna  that  Scott  ftom  their  defences,  andthe  Anierieia%* 

would  certainly  first  assault  the  castle,  being  too  well  as  tbe  standards  of  the  regimsoti  vbo  pl^ 

skilful  a  general  to  leave  such  a  work  in  his  tioipated  in  the  capture^  were  floated  froo^ 

rear.    It  was  not  till  the  Americans  had  all  ramparts.    The  cessation  <tf  the  firing  iviw 

preparations  ready  for  the  assault — ^indeed,  not  cheers   of  the  victorious  Americaoai  tm 

until  the  castle  was  taken — ^that  the  Mexicans  were  distinctly  heard  hi  the  capital,  a««>^ 

discovered  that  the  demonstration  against  the  to  Santa  Anna  that  Ohapultepec  haii  wf- 

city  had  been  only  a  feint  to  prevent  them  from  Crowds  of  ftigitives  falling  back  npon  the  dty 

reinforcing  Ohapultepec.    Scott  from  the  first  told  the  same  tale,  and  diowed  that  die  vtfjo 

had  determined  to  carry  this  work.    His  loss  fkr  as  Mexico  was  conceined,  was  ended.  u( 

in  killed  and  wounded  at  Molino  indicated  a  victory  was  gained  widi  small  nomcrieel  w 

different  mode  of  attack  from  that  by  which  to  the  Americans.    The  Mexican  kw^ni  w< 

the  victory  of  the  8th  was  won.    Accordmgly,  ascertained,  but  must  have  been  great  TIm^ 

on  the  evening  of  Sept  11,  he  ordered  Oolonels  tors  pressed  forward,  and  aoon  tennfatttcdttt 

Lee  and  Unger  to  erect  4  batteries  on  a  ridge  war  by  the  occnpation  of  the  eify  of  Hsnc^^ 
facing  the  fortress.    These  works  were  placed       OHABA,  an  aauatio  plant  fStyond  in  tbe  gv 

under   the   command  respectively  of  Oapts.  lakes,  and  in  the  large  mdi-water  lakes  ofh^ 

Drum,  Hagner,  Brooks,  and  Lieut.  Stone.    The  Yorl^  frequently  growing  with  anoh  hzunD^ 

plan  of  operations  was  simple:  after  t^e  place  as  to  render  the  bottom  green  llks  a  g^ 

should  have  been  suffldently  battered,  a  column  meadow.    It  oconra  in  the  foail  stala,  w* 

under  Gen.  Pillow  was  to  assault  on  its  W.  important  to  the  geolo^  as  chaiacicna^ 

side ;   another  column   under   Gen.  Quitman  groups  of  strata,  aa  those  of  the  ft*^**r 

on  the  opposite,  or  S.  E,  side;  while  there*  marl  beds  of  the  terdary  lamntion.    '» 

serve  under  Gen.  Worth  was  to  gain  the  N.  seed-vessel  of  these  plants  is  very  t^fP*^ 

ride,  and  there  either  to  assist  in  the  attack  or  is  covered  by  an  integoment  ^^'"'^^^ 

to  act  as  circumstances  might  du-ect.    Pillow^s  spiral  valves.     The  stems  are  lo^giwwf 
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ftriatedf  and  always  torn  in  a  conknaj  diree- 
tion  from  the  rings  on  the  seed^veaBeL 

CHARADE,  a  species  of  enigpu^  which  oon* 
sists  in  dividing  a  word  into  6yllab]ee»  each  of 
which  shall  be  a  complete  word,  and  vagnely  de- 
fining, without  naming,  each  of  the  parts  and 
the  whole  word*  For  a  charade  to  have  literary 
merit,  its  members  mnst  have  some  relation  to 
each  other,  and  unite  in  an  epigrammatic  point 
It  was  invented  in  the  latter  nart  of  the  last 
centory,  and  has  been  most  onltiTated  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  The  Mereured^FraMe^^xwr 
to  the  revolution,  contained  stores  of  charades, 
onigmss,  and  logogrimphs.— Aotido  Ohab  adss 
consist  in  obscmrely  indicating  the  signification 
of  the  words  by  pantomimes  and  dialognos. 

Cn ARBAB,  or  Ohoubab  Bat,  one  of  the  best 
harbors  on  the  coast  of  Beloochistan,  in  the 
Indian  ocean.  Ras  Gharbar,  the  E.  point  of 
the  bay,  is  in  lat.  25^'  16'  N.,  long.  60*'  85'  E.  On 
the  £.  side  of  its  entrance  is  the  town  of  Char^ 
bar,  pop.  1,500,  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of 
earth,  and  garrisoned  by  the  imanm  of  Muscat. 
N^orth  of  this  are  the  ruins  of  the  Portuguese 
lettlement  of  Teez,  probably  the  Tiz  of  Edrisi 
ind  the  Troesa  of  Nearchus. 

OIIARCOAL,  the  solid  residue  obtained  by 
rabjecting  organic  bodies  to  destructive  distilla- 
tion. Animal  charcoal  has  been  described 
inder  Bonb  Black.  Wood  charcoal  is  an  im- 
>ure  form  of  carbon,  containing  the.  ashes  or 
ixed  incombustible  portions  of  me  wood  from 
Hrhich  it  is  prepared,  and  also  some  of  its  yol- 
itile  ingredients.  The  principal  object  of  its 
>reparation  is  the  greater  calorific  effect  it 
ifiTords  than  wood.  Its  properties  vary  great- 
y,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance 
employed  for  its  preparation  and  the  man- 
Ler  in  which  this  is  conducted.  WeU  char- 
ed hard  wood,  as  birch,  beech,  or  maple,  r&> 
ains  the  form  of  the  wood,  is  of  a  gloeqr  blade 
olor,  bums  without  fiame  or  smokci  rings 
rhen  stmo^  and  bears  a  considerable  blow 
rithont  breaking.  It  is  still,  however,  brittle^ 
eparating  square  across  the  grain.  It  may  be 
Andled  without  soiling  the  fingers.  Its  weight 
rhen  powdered  is  nearly  double  that  of  water, 
at  in  masses  it  was  found  by  Hassenfrata  to 
ary  greatly  with  its  porosity,  and  this  seemed 
>  be  dependent  on  that  of  the  wood.  Birch 
ave  sp.  gr.  0.208 ;  oak,  0.155 ;  alder,  0.184 ; 
rhite  beech,  0.188.  Other  authorities  make 
lese  weights  still  higher.  The  composition  of 
tiarcoal  prepared  from  a  yariety  of  woods  haa 
sen  detemuned  by  M.  Violette,  who  was  em* 
loyed  by  the  French  government  to  conduct  a 
^ries  of  eznerimenta  in  this  branch  of  mann- 
icture.  The  same  method  of  expelling  the 
slatile  matters  was  adopted  in  each  case,  viz., 
Y  the  action  of  highly  heated  steam,  so  that 
Id  differences  of  composition  are  evidently  to 
3  referred  to  the  difference  in  the  principles  of 
to  woods,  and  to  the  greater  or  less  difficulty 
itli  which  they  are  decomposed.  The  follow- 
g  table  presents  the  proportions  of  the  ele- 
euts  in  100  parts  of  charcoal: 


SpMlM  9t  •kMlMl. 


FnrM 

Iroowood 

Cork 

Jonlper 

Wild  pine  tr»o 

lUwUiorn 

A»h 

llftplo 

Cherry  tTM 

lime. 

Tew 

8ireainore 

Caeetout  tree,  Freneh. 

WUlow 

Poplar,  tmsk 

Sbonj 

Oftk 

Elm 

Flam  tree 

Pear  tree 

UempstalkA 

Wheat  itnw 

poplar 


Ox7foa, 

OwbM. 

HfdrogM. 

altrofen, 

•BdUM. 

78.629 

4.10S 

17.975 

T2.M4 

4M1 

12JS10 

72.8S3 

S.02S 

19,110 

T1.488 

0.078 

28.824 

TLSftS 

0.94S 

22.194 

T0.7M 

4.448 

28.419 

70.S95 

4.539 

24874 

70.0«9 

4.818 

M.892 

70.0S8 

a028 

85.2S8 

89.829 

0l458 

28.024 

09.820 

0.884 

24.219 

S9.8S9 

4.402 

25l188 

89.127 

4.898 

27.128 

88.900 

0.188 

24884 

88.741 

4.888 

S5.M0 

83.047 

a888 

28.880 

87.421 

4.099 

2SL4aO 

88.389 

4.880 

2ai81 

88.119 

fi.798 

27.S80 

891924 

0.810 

28.244 

82.127 

4.978 

81.501 

81.090 

4.885 

84788 

ML514 

4.B19 

41.289 

Aah. 


1.2S9 

ai70 

0.500 
1.S45 
a693 
0.423 
0.753 
1.C95 
0.804 
1.248 
0.421 

O.S.%8 
0.20J 
O.8O0 
0.2S3 
0.598 
0.522 
1.898 
0.759 
1J8BQ 


The  proportion  of  ash  is  smaller  than  the  known 
composition  of  the  woods  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect. This  differs  very  much  in  different  woods, 
in  some  amounting  to  5  or  even  10  per  cent. 
Winkler  obtained  m  charcoab  the  following 
proportions  of  asli  in  100  parts : 


lime ass 

Maole &27 

Aah 2.27 

Elm 2.17 

WlUow 1J» 

Fir 1^ 


Pine 1.88 

Poplar 1.80 

Beech 1.25 

Scotchflr 1.11 

Birch aSO 

Oak a75 


Charcoal  absorbs  water  from  the  air,  and  in  a 
few  days  gains  from  10  to  20  per  cent  in 
weight  Afterward  it  loses  and  gains  within 
these  limits  as  the  air  is  dry  or  damp.  The 
temperature  at  which  the  carbonization  has 
been  effected  appears  to  have  a  remarkable  in- 
fluence upon  the  amount  of  water  the  coal  can 
absorb ;  the  lower  this  temperature  the  greater 
the  absorption.  Some  of  Violette^s  results, 
obUdned  by  exposing  charcoal  of  block  alder, 
prepared  at  increasing  temperatures,  to  air  sat- 
urated with  moisture,  are  j^ven  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

TMipb  «r  oaitoalmUeo,  Qwaalltf  ef  waUr  ateorted  bj  IM 

d«f .  Fahr.  ot.  of  ehareoal. 

802 90.882 

888 1&180 

874 11.828 


410. 

448. 

484. 

4«. 

018. 

OM. 

090. 

8S8. 

882. 

810. 
1,878. 
2,012. 
2,872. 
2,782. 


9.742 

asoo 

8.888 

7.408 
8J08 
4920 
7.200 
4004 
6l8»4 
4704 
4878 
44U 
2.224 
a204 


The  temperature  of  carbonization  also  influ- 
ences that  at  which  charcoal  takes  flre.  Wood 
charred  at  600^  F.  takes  fire  at  644<>;  and 
when  charred  at  temperatures  ranging  from  654^ 
to  662**  it  is  found  to  ignite  at  edO'^  to  698^  and 
at  iDoreased  temperatnres  proportionally  higher. 
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^e  eirodriments  of  H.  Yiokttd  also  developed  itated  tn  the  Mine  miimer,  bat  ibey  wSMn 

the  following  results :  For  the  mannfiActore  of  in  acid  liqnore  f  rilver  does  not,  uid  capper  oid; 

the  best  gaupowder  the  temperature  of  carbon-  after  24  hours.    Ofaarcoal  is  nnafffietea  by  ki^ 

Ization  mast  be  at  least  586^  for  the  charcoal  to  temperatures  when  protected  from  tiie  ur,  tad 

be  sufficiently  friable.     At  662'*  it  becomes  also  by  most  powerral  chemi<»l  sgeoti,  u  bi 

black,  and  at  2,000^  and  upward,  yery  compact  already  been  stated  of  QkSBos.^As  before  ob- 

and  but  slightly  inflammable.    At  the  melting  served,  duvooal  is  prepared  princi|Mifly<brtbi 

point  of  platinum  it  is  somewhat  like  anthra-  aake  of  the  greater  neating  power  it  poaoKs 

cite,  hard  to  break  and  to  bum,  and  gives  a  than  tiie  same  weight  ^ir<Md.  lathbooBdittei 

metiEillio  sound  when  struck.    Only  15  per  cent,  form  alarger  amonntof  fuel  ean  be tramiportcd  tt 

is  obtained  at  so  high  a  temperature;  at  586^,  the  same  cost,  and  a  greater  oondenntioa  of  bea 

40  per  cent.    By  slow  charring  more  coal  is  is  obtained  in  its  eombustbn  In  ths  Mune  ipn 

obtained  than  when  the  process  is  rapidly  con-  which  is  filled  widi  the  wood ;  henee  its  adtu- 

ducted.    The  coal  obtained  at  662^,  suited  for  tageous  appUeation  to  the  smelting  of  oreL  Ae. 

powder  for  cannon,  contains  77  per  cent,  of  The  subject  of  the  greater  calorific  effect  or  tte 

carbon,  20  of  water,  and  2  of  hydrogen.    Steam  denser  combustibles  is  treated  in  UMirtidi 

admitted  into  the  retorts  which  contain  the  Fuel.    In  charring  wood,  though  the  object  i 

wood,  aids  its  conversion  into  coal  by  conveying  to  increase  this  eroct  by  the  ezpabioii  of  ik 

away  the  volatile  products;  thus,  steam  at  790  volatile  ingredients,  the  prooess  most  mt  W 

produced  the  effect  of  a  temperature  exceedins  carried  so  far  as  to  weaken  the  texture  of  tb 

2,000°  without  it. — When  charcoal  is  saturated  product,  causing  the  coal  to  break  vp  In  biai- 

with  moisture  and  rapidly  heated,  this  is  de-  ling.    The  denser  woods  produce  the  iDoaooii< 

composed,  and  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  pa^  charcoal,  and  this  evolves  more  beat  thfl 

and  carburetted  hydrogen  are  evolved,  com-  an  equal  bulk  of  the  <*oal  of  the  fighter  voodi 

roonly  mixed  with  nitrogen.    In  contact  .arith  It  moreover  possesses  in  a  higher  degree  tke 

water,  it  absorbs  it  by  capillarity  and  becomes  tenacity  so  essential,  which  prevents  its  naShr 

so  dense  as  to  sink.    It  thus  appears  that  the  crumbling.    In  the  process  of  charriiif  it  is 

quantity  of  charcoal  cannot  be  estimated  with  found  that  after  being  subjected  to  the  beet  k 

precision  by  weight    Nor  is  it  much  more  ao-  6  hours,  ihB  wood  passes  through  i  oertn 

curate  to  calculiSe  this  by  measure;  for  when  stage,  when  it  presents  a  reddidi  browBifK 

in  large  quantities  it  would  be  by  mere  accident  pearanoe.    In  this  condition,  according  to  tbi 

if  2  measurements  gave  the  same  result — ^Char-  experiments  of  Sanvage,  it  contains  a  lar^terfn* 

coal  possesses  an  extraordinary  capacity  of  ab-  portion  ei  combustible  matter  to  the  coibie  bot 

sorbing  gases,  some  of   them  in  very  large  than  at  anytime  before  or  afterward, tb<n^ 

quantity.    Of  ammoniacal  gas  it  was  found  by  only  tram  80  to  50  per  cent  oi  the  vobtflena' 

>au8sure  to  take  up  90  times  its  bulk ;  of  hy-  ters  are  expelled.    This  product,  caSed  eMi 


another,  a  portion  of  the  former  is  evolved  and  fkimaoes  being  employed  to  heat  the  cariHRS 

its  place  supplied  with  a  portion  of  the  lat-  cylinders  in  which  the  wood  ischsntd.  Hoy* 

ter.    This  absorption  and  condensation  of  gas  ever  prepared,  there  is  a  want  of  unfondtTiB 

within  its  pores  is  accompanied  with  an  in-  the  proauot;  stiU  tliere  may  be  eooDQCBvia 

crease  of  temperature,  which  is  sometimes  suf-  stopping  the  process  at  this  stsge.— Tbenort 

ficient  to  cause  spontaneous  combustion.    This  ancient  method  of  making  diarooal  vtfte 

is  particularly  the  case  with  freshly  charred  throw  the  wood  into  hol^  dugintbecrooK, 

coai  from  the  pite^  and  it  is  probable  that  many  and  ke^  it  jMutiaDy  covered  with  earth  vule 

of  the  instances,  so  freauent  of  the  heaps  taking  consuming.    The  conmion  expresiioD  **ebflniK 

fire  after  the  charcoal  is  drawn  out,  or  after  in  pits  '*  hss  reference  to  this  mode.  A  Bwtbod 

being  placed  in  the  wagons,  are  owing  to  this  is  practised  in  Austria,  said  to  be  ti'^^'] 

Eroperty.    Goal  which  is  very  black,  without  was  uMd  by  the  Romans,  which  is  n^^^o***^ 

aving  been  charred  too  much,  and  fine,  is  most  for  pine  and  weU^-seasoned  hsrd  wood,  a»i » 

likely  thus  to  take  fire.    Charcoal  also  absorbs  localities  where  the  ordinary  msteriak  fore^ 

colors,  and  abstracts  the  smell  and  taste  of  or-  ering  are  scarce.  It  is  called  chairing  in  novoL 

ganic  substances  in  solution;  hence  its  use  for  Around  8  sides  of  anarea  of  40  ^^"^^ 

clarifying  liquors. — Some  interesting  properties  length,  and  9  in  breadth,  preosredlqr  ^^fn. 

of  charcoal  have  recentiy  been  developed  by  or  sloping  uniformly,  and  rendering  the  grm 

JL  Moride.    He  fonnJd  that,  while  incandescent  hard  by  pounding,  poets  are  set  up  4  feet  ip^ 

or  just  extinguished  with  water,  if  plunged  into  on  the  2  sides,  ranging  fhMn  8  feet  st  ooe  w 

an  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  it  caused  to  6  flMt  at  the  other  above  the  soriaee^  ^ 

the  metal  to  be  precipitated  upon  itself.    Silver  these  is  fhstened  with  wooden  pbu  the  W 

salts  in  solution  are  affected  like  those  of  cop-  of  slabs  or  split  wood,  the  end  where  »«af 

per,  and  the  deposition  of  silver,  sometimes  posts  are  being  left  open.    The  width  to  w 

crystalliaed,  presents,  as  does  that  of  copper  clear  should  be  double  the  length  of  ^^ 

olso^  the  most  beautifU  appearance.    Zinc,  iron,  and  space  enough  beside  on  eadi  ode  lorjii^ 

platinunii  lead,  and  xneroniyiiave  beeaprec^IK-  ing  an  inner  linkig  of  earth  between  tbttfo 
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of  the  eotd  wdedaad  t^e  Itafiog,  yAAA  is  to  pre-  tlie  heai>,  snd  gradually  eztendB  down  its  ddes. 
Tent  this  from  taking  fira  The  lining  at  the  In'a  heap  half  chaired  the  finished  portion  is 
back  end  of  the  cKkdosare  is  to  be  similariy  pro*  seen  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone,  the  apex  of 
tected.  The  wood  is  kid  horisontaUj  in  2  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  central  axis  of 
lengths  across  the  endosnre,  beginning  at  the  the  heap.  As  the  hne  between  the  finished 
npper  end,  end  piling  all  along  to  within  8  inches  and  nnnniabed  portions  moves  downward,  the 
of  the  topof  the  lining.  It  is  then  covered  as  in  apertures  for  the  admisrion  of  air  diould  be  kept 
other  methods;  fire  is  set  to  the  lower  end,  in  advance  of  it,  the  npper  rows  of  holes  being 
which  is  partially  covered,  and  vent  holes  are  closed  as  the  new  ones  are  opened.  The  corn- 
opened  near  the  npper  end ;  other  holes  may  pletlon  of  each  portion  is  indicated  by  the  va- 
be  opened,  as  the  process  goes  on,  through  the  pon  chan^g  from  their  black  and  dense  ap- 
sides. In  di  honni^  if  the  operation  is  well  pearance  to  a  transparent  light  bluish  color, 
oondoeted,  charcoal  may  be  drawn  £h>m  the  The  tarry  matters,  which  collect  mostly  to- 
lower  eiidf  and  its  removal  may  be  continued  ward  the  close  of  the  operation,  run  out  in 
progresrively  to  the  extreme  end.  In  the  ordi-  channels  made  beneath  and  around  the  heap. 
iiary  method,  the  wood,  which,  to  produce  the  When  the  process  is  completed  to  the  base  of 
best  quality  or  largest  quantity  of  charcoal,  the  heap  all  around,  the  openings  are  all  closed, 
and  in  the  shortest  time,  mould  be  seasoned,  is  and  the  heap  is  left  for  one  or  two  days,  when 
arranged  in  stacks,  sometimes  in  horizontal  it  is  partially  uncovered,  and  the  coal  is  drawn 
layers,  but  more  freqnmtlv  in  ranges  of  logs  out,  and  spread  around  in  thin  layers.  This 
and  sticks  placed  on  eno,  and  in  tiers  one  is  best  done  at  night,  when  if  any  fire  is  still  in 
aboveanother  around  a  central  aperture,  which  the  coal,  it  is  quickly  seen  in  the  darkness. 
is  extended  to  the  top  of  the  heiqh  This  aper-  Whenever  detected,  it  is  quenched  with  water 
ture  is  for  a  traiporarvchimney,  and  also  for  or  wet  sand  or  braise.  The  success  of  the 
introdudng  the  fin  for  igniting  the  heap.  For  operatian  depends  wholly  upon  the  experience, 
the  latter  purposey  ahoriiontal  channel  is  some-  skilL  and  watchfulness  of  the  collier.  He  must 
times  left  in  the  baee^  extending  to  the  centre,  be  always  on  his  guard  to  prevent  unequal  fall- 
The  pilea  of  wood  are  built  up  in  a  conical  or  ing  in  at  the  surface  by  too  long  continued 
liemispherical  form,  and  are  doeely  packed  ac^on  of  tiie  fire  in  any  place,  to  prevent  ex- 
with  small  wood  to  fill  the  apertures.  They  are  plosions,  which  sometimes  occur  from  bad  ven- 
of  any  convenient  size,  from  10  to  80  or  40  foet  tilation  of  the  heaps,  and  to  shield  the  heaps 
in  diameter,  and  in  height  not  exceeding  the  from  the  winds  and  rains.  The  wind  blowing 
length  of  8  sticks,  or  12  feet  The  outer  sur-  against  them  causes  too  great  combustion  on  their 
face,  when  weU  filled  in  with  chips  and  sticks,  sides,  which  is  remediedonly  by  dosing  the  aper- 
is  covered  with  small  branches,  twigs,  leaves,  tures  and  increasing  ike  thickness  and  moisture 
straw,  or  moss,  upon  which  sods  are  laid  of  the  covering.  The  time  required  for  the 
together  with  the  fine  charcoal  waste  of  pre-  operation  varies  with  the  size  of  the  heap  and 
vious  coalings,  called  braise.  This  is  moistened  the  state  of  the  weather.  Small  hesps  may  be 
and  mixed  with  as  much  earth  as  may  be  re-  diarred  in  a  week;  large  ones  may  reouire  8 
quired.  When  wet,  it  makes  the  best  of  all  weeks.  A  common  yield  is  about  100  busods  to 
covers.  Around  the  bottom  of  the  heap  aper-  8  cords  of  wood.  Forty  or  even  50  bushels  per 
tures  are  left  open  for  the  admission  of  air  and  cord  are  sometimes  obtained.  The  condition  of 
escape  of  the  volatile  products;  as  the  pro-  the  wood,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  process 
cess  goes  on,  these  are  dosed,  and  new  ones  are  is  conducted,  are  important  considerations  as 
opeaed  near  the  top  and  in  other  places,  ac-  afiPecting  the  yield.  The  more  water  present 
cording  as  it  Is  found  desirable  to  oh&ok  the  the  more  heat  is  abstracted  or  fuel  consumed 
operation  in  some  parts  and  hasten  it  in  to  expd  it  The  aqueous  vapor,  moreover,  as 
others.  The  heap  is  fired  in  the  centre  at  it  passes  over  the  coal  already  charred  and 
the  bottom,  and  the  fire  gradually  spreads  in  all  highly  heated,  attacks  this,  converting  a  por- 
direotions,  but  eq>ecially  toward  the  I4>erture8  tion  of  it  into  carburetted  hydrogen  and  ear- 
by  which  the  air  is  admitted.  Insufficient  sup-  bonic  oxide,  whidi  escape;  by  long  continued 
ply  of  air  prevents  thorouc^  consumption  of  the  charring  at  low  temperature,  this  reaction  and 
fhel,  but  a  part  of  this  must  be  sacrificed  to  loss  cannot  occur.  The  more  complete  the 
generate  the  necessary  heat  for  expelling  the  seasoning,  the  better,  then^  the  results.  The 
volatile  matters  firom  tiie  rest  The  art  of  the  advanta^  gained  in  this  process  by  removing 
cc^er  connsts  in  bnming  up  as  littie  wood  aa  tiie  bark  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  felled,  iq>pears  to 
poesible  to  produce  the  largest  quanti^  of  chur-  be  little  appredated.  According  to  the  experi- 
God  of  nearly  uniform  quality.  The  first  mat-  ments  of  Af  Uhr,  made  in  the  districts 
terswhichescape  are  the  aqueous  vapors.  They  where  wood  is  coded  by  the  process  above 
condense  in  the  cover,  making  it  moist,  and  describedinendosedmonnds,  the  loss  of  weight 
also  pass  off  in  a  yellowish  smons.  After  these  in  pine  wood  deprived  of  its  bark,  and  under 
have  disappeared  the  smoke  becomes  lighter  oover  in  an  open  shed  fbr  1  month,  was  .8458. 
colored,  and  then  black  and  dense,  emitting  the  of  its  ori^^nd  weight,  while  similar  wood  not 
odor  <tfpyroligneoua  add,  which  grows  stronger  barked,  exposed  with  it,  lost  less  than  1  per 
to  the  end  of  the  process.  The  carbonization  cent  in  4  months.  The  loss  by  rapid  charring 
is  first  completed  at  the  centre  and  top  of  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  presents 
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in  tbo  first  2  oolamnfl  the  "weigbts  of  charcoal 
obtained  from  100  parts  of  wood  dried  in  air  by 
Karsten ;  in  the  3d,  those  obtained  bj  Stolze 
from  wood  thoronghlj  dried  at  a  temperature  of 
212'' ;  and  in  the  4th,  those  of  Winkler  from 
wood  dried  in  a  hot  room : 


8p«clM  of  Wood. 


Yonng  oak 

Old       do.   

Young  red  boech 

Old  do.  

YoQDg  white  beech. . . 
Old  do.  ... 

Yoong  alder. T. . . 

Old       do.     

Yoang  birch 

Pophif 

Old  birch 

Birch    100   years  old, 

well  prcaervcd 

YouDg  deal  (jpinus  pi- 

C4M) , 

Oldda   

Yoang  fir  (pinus  abiM) 

Old  do.. .r, 

Young  pine  (jHwu9  »yl- 

VMtrta) , 

OUdo 

Llxno 

Ash 

Willow 

Rye  straw 

Fern  straw 

Cane  Stems. 


Prodoet 

by  qolek 
ebarriag. 


KanUa. 


16.54 
1&.91 
14.87 
14.15 
18.13 
18.65 
14  45 
10.80 
18.05 

1120 

18.15 

14.25 
14.05 
16.29 
15.85 

15.53 
18.75 
18.80 


18.40 
17.00 
14.65 


Prodaet  bj  slow  charriaf . 


KaratcB.      8tolM.       WinkUr. 


25.60) 
25.71   ' 
2587 
26.15  ' 
20.22 
26.45  ' 
25.65 
25.65 
25.05 

%i.io 

25.10 

25.25 
2500 
27.72 
24.75 

26.071 
25.95  f 
2460 


84.60 
27.95 
26.45 


2&1 
846 

88.8 


24.4 
28.8 
24.4 


88.4 
StlJi 

88.T 

22.8 
22.1 
22.2 


22.8 

17.8 


17.6 
17.7 
17.6 


80.6 
80.1 


1&8 
19.4 
15.0 


Mannfactnrers,  who  distil  wood  in  close  iron 
vessels  for  the  sake  of  all  the  prodncts,  obtain  in 
100  parts  by  weight : 

Charcoal 28  to  80 

Acid  and  water 28  to  80 

Tar 7  to  10 

Gaseous  compounds,  and  aqueous  vapor.  87  to  80 

They  consume  beside  about  12  J  parts  of  fuel 
outside  of  the  retorts  to  produce  the  heat  re- 
quired. From  these  results,  and  from  theoret- 
ical calculations  as  to  the  quantity  of  fuel  ne- 
cessary to  produce  the  heat  required  to  unite 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  air-dried  wood  in 
the  form  of  water,  and  to  expel  this  by  heating 
the  charcoal  to  incandescence,  it  is  apparent 
that  no  greater  yield  of  carbon  can  be  expected 
than  that  of  25  to  27  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  original  material. — Other  methods  of  pro- 
ducing charcoal  require  notice,  as  that  in  large 
brick  ovens  or  kilns,  and  that  in  close  retorts. 
The  ovens  for  this  purpose  are  constructed  of 
various  forms  and  sizes.  A  description,  accom- 
panied with  a  drawing,  is  given  in  the  "  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science,"  vol.  xvii.  (1830),  of 
one  constructed  by  Mr.  Isaac  Doolittle,  of  Ben- 
nington, Vt.,  in  1829.  It  was  30  feet  in 
diameter,  9  feet  high,  and  of  the  capacity  of  50 
cords  of  wood.  The  product,  he  states,  waa 
uniformly  from  55  to  60  bushels  of  coal  to  the 
cord.  Rectangular  kilns  of  this  sort,  holding 
80  or  40  cords  each,  were  not  long  after  intro- 
duced at  the  iron  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Bid- 
timore,  upon  tlie  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  and 
have  since  continued  in  successful  operation. 
Pine  wood  is  brought  to  them  in  vessels  from  the 


forests  aronnd  the  bay.  In  aaoh  BitiutioKtIif 
are  worked  to  great  advantage;  botpenu^s 
Btrnctnrea  of  tliis  nature  are  not  so  well  wk'£ 
to  localities  where  the  cost  of  tna^orts^t 
likely  to  soon  become  a  heavy  item,  as  the  tiu 
in  Uie  vicinity  of  the  kilna  is  cut  awiy.  It  is  e 
a  question  whether  tlie  charoosl  thus  ibi 
80  dense  and  possesses  so  much  hea%[eiT 
as  that  prepared  In  the  woods.   In  Be\hr, 
Massaohnsetts,  where  kibs  of  acaptotjd^ 
cords  each  have  been  in  nse^  the  prodoet  is » 
mated  at  50  bushels  to  the  coi^;  and  tliii 
sometimes  exceeded.    Three  weeb  is  the  ca 
allowed  from  the  filling  to  tbeeniptfiDgofi& 
The  cost  of  the  process,  indo^ng  the  £h 
coaling,  and  discharging,  is  $1  per  100  bo^ 
Ck>aling  in  the  woods  by  laige  contnets  c.^ 
when  the  wood  is  delivered  to  the  |nt^  $2^: 
100  bn^els. — Ooaling  in  retorts  is  einkdc 
upon  a  comparatively  small  sctle.  The  i^ 
are  heated  by  an  external  fire,  and  the  Ttuu 
prodncts  are  conveyed  away  in  pipes  ui  (* 
densed  to  obtain  the  pyrougaeou  add,  m 
naphtha,  &a  Though  the  amount  of  chimuii^ 
in  the  retorts  is  larger  than  theprododof  sb 
same  quantity  of  wood  charred  by  the  otbu 
methoas,  the  greater  exnenseof  ooDdDc%» 
operation  preventsitsbemg  adopted  when  c^ 
ooalisthe  principal  object  Thedemiadfraf 
volatile  products  is  always  nncertiin,  ma 
this  country  has  never  beensufBaenttoj*? 
theh-  preparation  upon  a  large  scale.  Jit  J8« 
otherwise,  these  prodncts  could  beflaTadf^ 
have  been  in  some  instances,  fixmithol*?t* 
—Peat  charooal  is  prepared  very  fflwna* 
same  manner  as  wood  charooal,  atw  "^ 
covered  heap  of  drcukr  or  rectaDgjiff  «^ 
or  in  ovens.    As  the  blocks  pack  ctoeir.  w 
channels  of  the  mze  of  a  block  of  peit  vss^ 
frequently  left  radiating  from  tho<«D^f  ? 
heap.    The  peat  is  less  comboatiWetlitf^ 

and  the  operation  therefore  ^<^^^ 
such  close  attention ;  butifthepeitBJw 
dried  the  process  wiU  go  on  JJT^S^ 
or  the  fire  may  go  out  "J^TaoS 
of  a  heap  maybe  2,500 cabio  «f 'j^ij^ 
18i  tons  of  peat  The  time  of  eo8j^?^  ^ 
is  cooled  and  ready  for  drawing  ort^J^^j^ 
to  U  days.  The  product  m  «»? '^^^ 
feet  of  charooal,  weighing  <*^*/,Ttf  toa. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  ^^^^^Zm 
the  raw  peat  being  ^±^iiit^ 
Such  is  the  experience  at  the  ^^^^ 
of  Weierhamraer  in  BavanaV^JJ^j^^ 
of  carboniring  peat  are  ^^V}^'°^;  mi 
to  460-  F.  hii^D  m^^^'^^A^ 
in  another  the  torrefied  gases  nw  •"  .  ^ 
of  the  Irish  peat  company,  m  ^^-yrf  ifl» 
subjected  to  dry  ^istillaUon,  w«  fi«J^  j,  ti« 

a  second  fhmace  filled  ""^J^j^SSi^^ 
charred.  Thevoktilep^)dtW'?o>^J^y0 

driven  into  other  apP^i^^ehin*^"'* 
condensed.    From  weD-dneap«»  ^  j^|^ 

small  way  40  per  cent  of  ^J.Jssvff«f^ 
obtained  in  good  ch«tJoaI;  b«^^ 
of  weight  or  49  of  bulk  is  obtaW» 
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prodnct.  As  ibe  oharoool  oontains  all  tli6  ash,  of  worship  for  BaptistHi  IndependdntSi  and' 
which  b  a  Urge  ingredient  in  most  varieties  of  Wesleyan  Methodists,  an  andent  town  hall, 
[)eat,  its  prop^ies  are  thereby  maoh  impaired ;  formerly  a  oliapel,  an  endowed  grammar  sohool, 
it  is  moreover  so  disposed  to  ommble,  that  it  is  a  national  school,  a  larse  market  place,  a  work* 
)dI7  fit  for  use  as  a  fuel  on  the  q>ot  where  it  is  house,  a  hosoital  foonded  in  1663  and  rebuilt 
[)repared.  Still  its  heating  power  causes  it  to  in  1841,  ana  lace  and  woollen  manu&ctories. 
t>e  ranked  among  the  best  kinds  of  fuel ;  for  There  are  also  2  iron  fonnderies,  and  eittensive 
l^lacksmiths*  use  it  Ss  said  to  be  preferable  to  warehouses  on  the  wharf  of  the  town,  the  latter 
wood  obarooaL  It  is  largely  consumed  in  several  being  connected  by  a  canal  with  Bridgewater. 
x>aatries  in  Europe  for  metalloiigic  purposes,  The  troops  of  Oharles  L  suffered  a  defeat  here 
nrorking  weU  in  the  blast  furnace,  both  as  ro*  under  Col.  Penruddock  during  the  dvil  wars, 
ipects  ute  quantity  and  the  quality  of  pig  iron  CHARD AK,  the  Anava  of  Herodotus,  sup* 
)rodaced.  It  is  also  emplojed  in  the  reheating  posed  to  be  the  salt  lake  Asoania  mentioned  by 
ind  other  furnaces.  In  France,  peat  has  been  Arrian,  a  lake  of  Anatolia,  14  m*  N.  W.  of  the 
charred  together  with  fine  bituminous  coal,  and  lake  of  Bnldur,  surrounded  by  high  hills  witli 
i  product  of  part  charcoal  and  part  coke  is  ob«  steep  and  lofty  cliflSs  yielding  much  salt, 
.ained  which  is  described  as  a  compact  and  Length  about  20  m. ;  braidth  fhmi  2  to  4  m* 
;eQacious  material,  admirably  adapted  for  the  At  its  W.  end  Is  the  village  of  Ohardak. 
'orgiDg  of  steel  and  other  similar  operations.  OHARDIN,  Jean,  a  French  merchant,  bom 
['eat  charcoal,  when  thoron^y  dry,  possesses  in  Paris,  Nov.  25,  1648,  died  in  London,  Jan. 
leodorizlog  properties  in  a  remarkable  degree.  15, 1718,  went  to  the  East  to  trade  in  Jew- 
Che  most  nojdous  effluvia  are  entirely  deprived  elry,  be<^une  the  fiftvorite  purveyor  of  the  shah 
>f  odor  bv  passing  them  through  a  thin  layer  of  of  Persia,  and  eventually  produced  an  admira- 
t. — Bende  theuseof  oharooal  asAiel,  it  is  applied  ble  book  of  his  travels  ana  experiences  In  that 
x>  many  other  purposes.  It  Ss  an  essential  mgre-  country,  which  has  been  found  true  by  sub* 
lient  in  the  composition  of  gunpowder;  that  of  sequent  travellers,  and  translated  into  many 
Jie  willow  or  alder  bemg  preferred  for  this  pur*  foreign  lang^uages.  The  London  edition  of 
>ose.  When  finely  grouno,  it  is  used  for  polish-  1686  contuns  only  the  description  of  hisjour- 
jig  hard  substances,  for  lining  cmdbles,  lor  fin-  ney  to  Ispahan.  Complete  editions  of  the 
sbiog  the  fine  smooth  surface  of  the  moulds  of  work,  which  is  entitied  Jwnwl  du  fxpyage  du 
lice  castings,  for  making  crayons  and  by  the  eh&c€Uier  Ohardin  en  Pene  et  aua^  Indet  ori* 
mcients  it  was  used  for  making  iuK,  which  has  ^entaleSy  par  la  mer  Noire  et  par  la  CoUhide^ 
lever  been  surpassed  for  durability.  This  prop-  appeared  in  1711  and  1785,  and  were  followed 
3rty  of  withstanding  the  causes  of  change  and  by  the  most  highly  valued  edition,  brought  out 
lecomposition  possessed  so  eminently  by  char-  in  Paris  in  1611  by  Langl^  the  famous  orien- 
3oal  admirably  fits  it  for  many  uses  requiring  talist,  who  enriched  it  with  a  map,  and  with 
ncorruptibiUty.  StiJces  charred  at  the  end  an  abridged  history  of  Persia.  A  Protestant  by 
nake  most  durable  and  convenient  landmarks,  birth,  Ghardin  was  compelled  on  his  return  from 
Some  have  been  dug  up  in  the  Thames  un-  the  East  in  1681  to  seek  refuge  in  England, 
changed,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  where  he  was  knighted  and  appointed  agent  of 
ire  the  same  which  Tacitus  describes  as  having  the  East  India  company  in  Holland. 
>oen  placed  tiiere  by  the  ancient  Britons  to  OHARENTE,  an  inland  department  of  west- 
>ppose  the  passage  of  Julius  Ciesar  and  his  em  France,  formed  principally  out  of  the  an- 
irmy.  The  antiseptio  properties  of  charcoal  deut  province  of  Angouraois,  deriving  its  name 
uake  it  a  valuable  matenal  for  preserving  meats  from  the  rivor  Charente,  by  which  it  is  drained ; 
>n  long  voyages,  by  burying  them  in  it  in  dose  pop.  in  1856,  878,721 ;  chief  town.  Angou- 
ressels.  In  the  process  of  cementation  coarsely  Ume.  The  soil  is  generally  far  from  being  fer- 
)olverized  charcoal  is  used  to  impart  its  carbon  tile.  There  are  many  shallow  ponds,  called 
o  the  bars  of  iron  desired  to  be  converted  into  itange^  some  of  them  of  considerable  extent 
itecl.  In  medicine  it  is  used  as  an  antiseptio  Numerous  caverns,  some  of  great  depth,  are 
ind  absorbent,  being  given  intemtdly  in  a  pow-  found,  among  which  that  of  Rancogne,  near 
lered  state,  and  applied  externally  as  a  oress-  La  Rochefoucauld,  is  particularly  remarkable, 
ag  to  wounds  and  ulcers.  Charcoal  made  It  seems  as  if  earthquakes  had  been  once  fre- 
rom  coooanut  shell  and  from  bread  is  add  to  quent  here ;  2  rivers,  the  Tardou^re  and  the 
onstitute  tiie  best  dentifrice  known.  When  fiandiat,  the  course  of  which  is  toward  the 
iesired  to  be  free  from  foreign  matters,  as  for  Charente,  disappear  repeatedly,  and  finally 
ioe  pigmentSi  charcoal  may  oe  purified  by  di-  are  entirely  lost  before  reaching  that  river, 
eating  it  in  dilute  nitric  or  hydrodiloric  add,  There  are  mines  of  iron,  antimony,  and  lead; 
nd  then  washing  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  quarries  of  free  and  rag  stone.  The  com 
CIIAKD,  a  municipal  town,  borough,  and  crop  is  poor,  and  scarcely  sufflcient  for  home 
aiish  of  Somersetshire,  England,  18  m.  from  consumption ;  but  the  vineyards,  covering 
'aonton,  140  m.  from  London,  and  28^  m.  nearly  50,000  acres,  ^ield  a  considerable  sur- 
rom  Exeter;  pop.  of  the  borough  in  1851,  pins.  Their  produce  is  mostly  converted  into 
,291,  and  of  the  Chard  poor-law  union,  26,085.  brandy,  the  superiority  of  that  made  at  Co- 
'he  town  is  well  built,  on  elevated  ground,  and  gnao  being  universally  acknowledged.  Hemp, 
ont^na  a  handsome  puriah  church,  and  places  flax,  and  potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated. 
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Truffles  are  abtrndant^  as  well  as  chestonta.  department  of  Seine,  on  tiie  kit  biDkof  tbe 

Cattle,  mules,  and  asses  are  nnmerons;  horses  Mame,  near  its  confloenoe  withthe&eiBe,4i!. 

comparatively  scarce.    Game,  fish,  poultry,  and  S.  £.  of  Paris ;  pop.  S,219.    It  deriTes  'mm- 

bees  are  found  in  abundance.    Beside  large  name  from  the  fine  bridge  wbioh,  enMsinf  tbe 

iron  works  connected  with  the  mines,  there  Mame,nDites  the  town  with  the  Tillage  cfCb- 

are  paper  mills,  especially  at  Angoul^me,  dis-  lenton  St.  Manriee.  This  bridge  has  boiaiwiji 

tillerios,    manufactories  of  earthenware,    &c.  considered  as  of  great  inqKirtaaoe  ftrtbe^ 

The  export  trade  is  mostly  in  brandy,  which  is  fence  of  Paris,  and  is  now  protsetad  IjS  forte 

forwarded  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  guard  the  passage  of  the  Serae. 
The  annual    average  value  of  raw  material       OHARENTON  ST.  MAUBIGE  (the  mat 

employed  in  manufacturing  is  about  $4,000,000,  changed  to  St  Itoirice  flince  18tf  X  >  ^^^ 

and  of  manufactured  goods,  $5,500,000.    The  France,  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Paris,  oo  tb  ra^ 

number  of  hands  employed  is  about  7,500 ;  the  bank  of  the  Mame ;  pop.  2,68d.   It  etctss 

wages  are .  87^  cents  per  day^  for  men,  19  cents  an  excellent  lunatic  asylum,  founded  in  1741,  at 

for  women,  and  12  cents  for  children.    Nearly  capable  of  acoommodnting  500  pstieots.  Tn 

900  fairs  are  annually  held  in  the  Oharente.  Protestants  formerly  had  here  a  l^gediinki 

Its  annual  contributions  to  the  French  revenue  which  several  synods  were  held;  batitwsid'^ 

amount  to  about  $1,800,000.    Francis  I.,  Mar-  molished  in  1685,  after  the  levoeitkn  of  t 

guerite  de  Yalois,  La  Bochefoncauld,  and  Ra-  edict  of  Nantes. 

vaillac,  the  murderer  of  Henry  lY.,  were  bom       CHABES.  I.  An  Athenitn  geoenl,  thni^ 

in  this  department.  whose  incapacity  the  Thraoian  coloof  vek 

GnAH£NT£-INF£RIEUIlE,  a  maritime  de-  to  Athens  during  tbe  sooial  wsr  (S58tol5^ 

partment  of  western  France,  on  the  Atlantic  B.  0.),  and  who  exposed  his  oountiy  to  die  jr 

coast,  deriving,  like  the  foregoing,  its  name  from  signs  of  Persia,  by  entering  for  meroeDfrrp 

the  river  by  which  it  is  intersected ;  pop.  in  poses  the  service  of  Artsbazni^  th«  Kwiec 

1856,  474,823  ;  chief  town,  La  Bochelle.    Be-  satrap  of  western  Ana.    Ahfaougb  reoSflia 

side  the  Charente,  it  is  watered  on  the  N.  disgrace,  he  was  sent  in  849  to  the  aid  of  0!?3- 

frontier  by  the  Sdvre-Niortaise,  and  on  the  &  thus,  and  again  he  returned  w^mt  bit&* 

by  the  Gironde,  which  offer  great  facilities  to  achieved  anything.    In  840beooiDiDadedtbc 

exterior  commerce.    There  are  several  other  army  sent  to  Byzantium  agsiiut  FtiSip,  kss 

navigable  streams,  and  a  camd  from  La  Bo-  gave  overwhelming   evidence  of  Ks  iM»" 

chelle  to  Niort    The  climate  is  agreeable ;  tiie-  potency,  was  repla^d  by  Phooion,  bat,  stn^ 

surface  is  flat,  and  partly  covered,  especially  in  to  say,  once  more  invested  with  the  apit^ 

the  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  with  marshes  command.    In  888  he  took  p&rt  in  die  bcti^ 

yielding  large  quantities  of  salt.    There  are  of  Ohieronea,  the  ihtal  issue  of  vbKh  «^ 

quarries  of  freestone:  peat,  and  fine  sand  for  to  have  be«i  mainly  due  to  his groaiigD'''^ 

the  manufacture  of  glass,  are  also  found.    The  The  repeated  appointment  of  a  msn  of  i^ 

soil  is  mostly  calcareous  or  sandy,  but  never*  calibre,  who,  as  llmotibens  tells  as,  wis  odjs 

theless  yields  large  crops  of  grain  and  wine,  to  beaporter,  can  onlybeacooontedibrl?^ 

Large  quantities  of  brandy  are  exported.    Oat-  degeneracy  of  those  then  in  power  at  Ath* 

tie,  horses,  and  sheep  are  raised  in  great  num-  with  whom  the  athletic  figure,  the  p(t)£|s?< 

berg.    Oysters  are  sent  to  Paris  and  London,  flattery,  and  unscrupulous  reckle8Bne»<rfGlun* 

Sardines  form  an  important  branch  of  trade,  carried  more  influence  than  the  8^°?^ 

and  vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  cod  fishery,  many  well-tried,  braver  and  competeil^^**^ 

La  Bochelle,  Bochefort,  and  the  other  ports  II.  A  Grecian  statoazy  in  bronae^  the  m^ 

have  a  considerable  share  of  the  colonial  and  of  the  celebrated  statue  known  as  tlieONL^ 

coasting  trade  of  France.    Salt  is  extensively  of  Bhodes,  was  a  native  of  Lindas,  the  fc^«^^* 

manufiictured  along  the  coast.    There  are  man-  pupil  of  Lysippus^  and  flourished  toW  «* 

ufactories  of  coarse  woollen  stufis,  soap,  fine  close  of  the  8d  century  B.  0.  . 

earthen  wore,  and  glass,  with  tonneries  and  sugar        OHABGE,  in  military  tactics,  the  ni>»  ^^^ 

refineries.    Three  islands,  016ron,  B6,  and  Aix,  vance  of  infkntry  or  cavaliy  ^(S^^.'^^ 

the  first  two  somewhat  considerable  in  extent,  posing  force,  wiA  the  object  of  hreikiDg  «w 

lie  near  the  coast  of  this  department,  to  which  scattering  the  enemy's  ranks  by  the  nomeB^ 

they  belong.    The  average  annual  value  of  raw  of  the  attack.    Oharges  of  inftatiy  s»  ^ 

material  employed  in  manufacturing  is  about  either  in  order  of  battle,  in  oolnmn  <^/^ 

$3,200,000,  and  of  manufactured  goods  $4,600,-  or  in  close  column  in  mass.    In  orderrf »»* 

000,    The  number  of  hands  employed  h  about  the  troops  receiving  the  chs^  fire  tt  the  b^ 

17,000.    Tlie  wages   are  43  cts.  per  day  for  ment  preceding  the  shod:,  with  the  TJf»* 

men,  20  cts.  for  women,  and  14  cts.  for  children.  cl)ecking   the   advancing  Ibroa    Ihe  W 

The  contributions  of  Oharente-Inf6rieure   to  charging  move  forward,  and,  at  lOO  ^  ^ 

the  French  revenue  amount  annually  to  about  paces,  deliver  their  fire.    Withont  "'W*: 

$2,800,000.    Among  the  eminent  persons  bom  reload,  they  continue  to  advance  it  ^^r^ 

m  this  department  are  Baudin  the  navigator,  |  of  the  distance,  when,  qnickew^"'**SS 

Beaumur  the  naturalist,  Cabanis  the  physician,  mg  step,  braced  shoulder  to  ahenlder  to  wjo  ■ 

*°^S®f  J!^'^^*^®  ^^-  ^^^  d»Ang61y  the  statesman,  solid  wall,  and  with  bayonets  at  chtf«e.  ^ 

OHABENTON-LE-PONT,  a  town  of  France,  increase  their  speed  into  a  namNf  **'^ 
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with  slumts  predpvtate  th«iii8eh«9  upon  ibe  ilmtry.  During  the  Frenoh  retreat  in  Spain,  at 
enemy.  If  the  charge  Mis  to  break  the  op-  Medellini  on  the  Gnadiana,  Gen.  Latonr  ordered 
posing  line,  the  attacking  foroe  retires  in  as  a  diarge  on  the  pursning  Spaniards  with  sach 
good  order  as  may  be,  to  re-form  and  repeat  jt,  effect  that  he  pnt  16,000  of  them  hon  du  com' 
or  to  await  another  opportunity.  Ksncoessfnl,  ^^  and  took  6,000  prisoners  and  40  gans.  A 
and  the  enemy  break  before  it^  the  attacking  main  feature  of  Kapoleon's  tactics  was  a  grand 
force  most  re-fonn,  reload,  fire  on  the  fngitives,  chiuge  of  the  cuirassiers  and  lieavy  cayairy  of 
and  continue  thus  to  ^un  ground  until  the  cay*  the  reserve..  It  failed  him,  however,  at  Water- 
airy  come  up.  An  indiscreet  nursaitmiffht  bring  loo.  The  history  of  warfare  abounds  in  records 
the  pursuers  under  a  flank  fire  or  masked  bat*  of  brilliant  eharges,  few  pitched  battltti  being 
teries,  or  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  oavalry.  fought  without  one  or  more  worthy  of  commem- 
[For  charge  in  oolnmn,  see  Attack.)  Infimtry  oration.  The  charge  of  the  British  light  cavalry 
form  square  to  receive  the  charge  of  cavalry,  at  Balfddava,  against  a  force  which  it  was  mad* 
Cavalry  charge  in  muraille,  echelon,  or  column*  ness  to  encounter,  is  the  most  recent  instance. 
Echelon  has  the  advantage  of  exposing  the  troops  (See  Bajjlkjjlyjl^  and  Oavalst.) 
ess.  Obarge  in  column  is  employed  against  CfiABG]El  D'AFFAIRES,  the  title  of  the  4th 
infantry  deployed  in  masses.  In  such  caseu  the  rank  of  diplomatic  agents.  They  are  accredited 
cavalry  form  in  columns  by  squadrons,  ana  ad«  not  to  the  sovereign  but  to  the  department  of 
ranee,  first  at  march,  then  at  trot^  increasing  foreign  affairs,  and  are  appointed  oy  and  re- 
n  speed  to  the  wild  gallop  with  which  they  sponsible  to  the  minister  or  state  of  their  own 
lurl  themselves  on  the  foe.  The  squadron  at  country.  They  were  not  recognized  in  Eorope- 
^e  head  of  the  oolnmn  receives  the  fire,  and,  an  diplomacy  till  near  the  18th  century.  By 
f  it  can  penetrate  the  square,  the  succeeding  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  they  were 
iquadrons  complete  the  defeat.  I^  on  the  con-  made  the  8d  order  of  diplomatists,  which 
T&ry,  it  fiftila  toonake  impression  on  the  wall  was  chansed  to  the  4th  by  the  congress  of  Aix 
>f  bayonets,  it  breaks  to  the  right  and  left  to  la  Ohapelle  in  1818.  The  title  is  given  to  the 
nask  the  other  squadrons,  who  ought  to  charge  agent  whom  an  ambassador  or  envoy,  by  virtue 
sre  the  infantry  can  reload.  A  skilful  com*  of  authority  from  his  prince  or  state,  appoints 
nander  will  endeavor  to  draw  the  enemy's  fire  to  condnct  in  his  al»ence  the  a£Burs  of  his 
>n  skirmishers,  or  on  a  curtain  of  light  in&ntry,  mission. 

Lnd  seize  the  moment  after  the  pieces  are  dis-  GHARIKAR,  a  town  of  A^hanistan,  pop. 

sharged  to  urge  his  charge.     On  the  other  5,000,  containing  a  castle,  the  residence  of  a 

land,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  infimtnr  local  chief.   It  has  an  active  commerce  in  coarse 

nost  be  on  his  guard  against  such  feints.    Oool-  cotton  goods,  and  a  carrying  trade  of  some  im« 

less,  steadiness,  and  the  most  perfect  discipline  portance  across  the  Hincoo  Koosh.    In  1841  it 

ure  the  qualities  which  enable  infantry  to  bus-  was  the  seat  of  a  British  garrison,  afterward 

ain  cavalry  charges.    When  the  infkntry  fire  almost  wholly  destroyed  in  its  retreat  to  OabooL 

9  reserved  and  dSivered  with  precision  at  the  GHABIOT,  among  ancient  nations^  a  two- 

>reasts  of  the  attacking  squadron,  the  first  rank  wheeled  carriage,  open  above  and  behind  and 

>f  men  and  horse  are  usually  overthrown,  closed  in  front,  and  used  in  war,  in  public 

kud  form  a  rampart  which  embarrasses  the  games,  and  for  the  purposes  of  common  life, 

kttack  of  the  squadrons  fallowing.     The  pas-  The  axle  of  the  Greek  chariot  was  usually  made 

age  of  defiles  in  retreat  should  be  idways  of  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  though  Homer  describes 

ecured  by  a  charge  of  cavalry.    In  charging  the  chariota  of  Juno  and  Neptune  as  having 

irtiilery,  it  is  necessary  first  to  defeat  the  troops  metallic  axles.    The  wheels  were  about  4  feet 

hat  support  it.    When  pieces  are  isolated,  cav-  in  ^ameter,  and  each  consisted  of  a  nave  bound 

Iry  form  a  crescent  having  the  hollow  toward  with  an  iron  ring,  of  10  spokes,  a  felly  of  elastic 

he  fire,  and,  advancing  the  points  or  horns  of  wood,  and  an  iron  tire.    Ihey  were  fastened  to 

he  figure  till  they  arrive  beyond  the  side  range,  the  axle  by  pins,  and  the  overthrow  of  (Eno* 

hey  dash  on  the  battery  and  sabre  the  gun-  maua  in  his  contest  with  Pelops  was  caused  by 

lers.    Troopers  usnallv  cheer  when  they  at-  the  treachery  of  his  charioteer,  who  inserted  a 

ack,  but  sometimes  charges  have  been  made  linchpin  of  wax.    The  Lydians  and  Romans 

a  silence.    In  the  days  of  chivalry  the  charge  sometimes  attached  2  or  8  poles  and  spans  of 

onsisted   of  individual  tilts  of  knights  and  horses  to  their  chariots,  but  the  Greeks  rarely 

len-at-arms.    Later,  the  cavalry  on  lK>th  sides  added  a  third  horse.    From  the  earliest  historic 

pproached  to  80  paces,  where  tiiey  exchanged  periods  chariots  were  used  in  war  both  by  the 

istol  fire,  and  the  party  which  suffered  most  Asiatic  and  the  classic  nations.    The  famous 

etired.    Tet  later,  they  advanced  to  80  paces,  scythe  chariots,  whose  spokes  were  armed  with 

red,  and  took  to  their  sabres.    Frederic  the  long  hooks  and  sickles,  were  chiefly  used  by  the 

rreat  was  the  first  who  ordered  his  men  to  ancient  Persians,  Britons,  and  Gauls.     The 

barge  sabre  in  hand,  commencing  the  g^op  warriors  of  highest  rank  amouR  the  Greelo, 

t  50  paces.    Single  charges  have  often  deddea  Bonuins,  and  Jews,  either  fought  from  their 

attles.    At  Eylau,  tJie  whde  French  cavalry  chariots,  or  sometimes  in  dose  combat^  dis* 

Oder  the  duke  of  Berg  charged  at  once  on  the  mounted.    In  the  Roman  games  chariots  were 

nemy,  with  a  momentum  that  overthrew  the  often  decorated  with  sculptures  and  enriched 

lossian  horse  and  penetrated  two  lines  of  in*  with  gold  and  ivory.    The  triumphal  ohariot, 
vol*  IV.r— 46 
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which  was  nsnall^r  made  of  irory,  adorned  with  the  deaOi  of  its  founder.    In  10TS  Pnn  V.  an 

the  utmost  skill,  and  drawn  by  4  white  horaea,  it  the  rule  and  habit  of  8t  Augosfcme.  £fia 

was  one  of  the  ohief  ornamenta  in  the  oelebra-  de'  Medici  introduced  the  order  into  fnmk 

tion  of  a  victory.    The  chariot  was  an  attri-  1601.    Henry  lY.  granted  it  letos  MUot  in 

bate  of  the  mythologio  divinities,  especially  of  1603,  and  it  soon  numbered  aevml  Wa  in 

Victory,  Nij^t^  ApoUo,  and  Diana.  that  kingdom.     The  hospital  of  efavitj  in 

GHARISTIA  (Gr.  xapiCofuuy  to  pardon),  an-  Paris,  and  that  of  Ofaarenton,  were  the  most 

nnal'Boman  festivals  held  on  Feb.  19,  at  which  important    The  brothers  of  ohirity  not  only 

none  but  relatives  and  members  of  the  same  nursed  the  nok,  but  were  frequently  ikilfiil 

family  were  invited,  to  acyust  all  matters  of  surgeons.    In  Spain  tiiese  religkias  were  oM 

Terence  among  themselves.  brothers  of  hospitality,  and  m  Italy  fiu  im 

OHARISTIOARIES,  the  name  applied   in  frateUi.    In  dififereot  parts  of  £uv^  % 

Greek  ecclesiastical   history  to  functionaries  have  borne  different  namea.    Since  the  Rvob* 

who  possessed  uncontrolled  power  over  the  tion,  Franee  has  had  few  houses  of  the  oider. 

revenues  of  hospitals  and  monasteries.    The  OHARITT,  Bwtsbs  of,  a  religioos  ooDgnii- 

practice  originated  in  the  iconoclastic  war  in  tion  founded  by  St.  Vincent  dennl  in  the  TioB* 

the  8th  century,  and  resulted  from  hostility  to  ity  of  Paris,  about  the  year  168S,  with  the  eo- 

monasticlam.    In  after  times  the  custom  was  operation  of  Madame  LeGras,  a  pioos  end  chiri- 

continued  without  the  spirit  which  ori^nated  table  Frmch  lady  of  oonqiicuoui  nnk.  Dm 

it,  and  monasteries  were  often  given  to  persona  object  of  this  institulion  was  the  care  of  tbi 

of  wealth  and  rank  in  order  to  secure  their  poor,  especially  of  the  nek,  aad  the  edneatkiB 

patronage  and  influence.    So  universal  did  the  of  children ;  and  its  members  are  ererywben 

custom  become,  that  at  length  all  the  monas-  the  servants  of  the  poor,  which  name  ra 

teriea  had  passed  by  donation  to  charisticaries^  conferred  on  them  by  the  archbiebop  of  Pin 

who  frequently  lost  sight  of  the  beneficent  pur-  when  he  gave  them  his  formal  approbetum  it 

pose  for  which  they  held  the  trust  1655.     Prisons,  fr«e   sohook,  hos^teb.  lad 

CHARITON,  or   Gbaito  Ohabiton   river^  alms-houses  were  at  once  placed  under  their 

rises  in  Iowa,  and  flows  S.  E.  through  Appa-  direction  in  all  parts  of  France.   The  ooogre> 

noose  CO.  to  the  Missouri  boundary.    Thence  it  gation  was  aoon  invited  to  take  chaiige  of  mr 

follows  a  S.  course  to  the  Missouri  river,  which  tar  institutions  in  other  coontriee,  and  the  oitAi 

it  joins  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Ohariton  co.,  of  charity  are  now  to  be  found  in  ahnoet  every 

Mo.    It  is  about  250  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  civilized  land.    Louis  XIY.  granted  letteniat- 

for  50  m.    The  E.  Ohariton  and  Middle  fork  ent  to  this  institution  in  1657,  and  they  v« 

are  its  principal  branches.  finally  confirmed  by  the  legate  of  the  pt^u 

CHABITOK^  a  county  in  the  N.  central  part  1660.    The  charity  and  devotion  of  these  to* 

of  Mo.,  derives  its  name  from  the  Ohariton  river,  men  had  made  them  so  useful  to  ail  dwefi, 

by  which  it  is  intersected.    It  is  bounded  W.  by  that  even  the  revolution  spared  them.  Tbej 

Grand  river,  and  S.  W.  by  the  MiBsouri.    It  is  continued  their  work  of  beneficence  eecretiyiiflt 

also  drained  oy  Yellow  and  Wolf  creeks,  which  without  restraint.    One  of  the  firat  ads  of  tis 

furnish  water  power  for  several  mills.    The  soil  new  government  was  to  open  to  them  t  IMd  of 

is  fertile  and  adapted  to  pasturage.    The  surface  usefiuness,  and  Napoleon  placed  them  Dodertlii 

is  gently  undulating  and  covered  with  forests  protection  of  his  mother.    They  make  ampk 

and  prairies.    Stone  coal  and  limestone  are  vows,  which  are  renewed  every  year.  le  tha 

found  in  large  quantities.    In  1850  this  county  year  1848  the  number  of  estabtishineDtsof  tbt 

produced   2,667,008  lbs.  of  tobacco,  877,897  sisters  of  charity  throu^out  the  worid,  tfae 

bushels  of  corn,  14^592  of  wheat,  and  84^170  of  United  States  not  included,  was  otct  MQ, 

oats.    It  contained  12  churches  and  1  newspa-  under  the  charge  of  about  12,000  sieten.  Ti» 

per  establishment.    There  were  1,000  pupihi  at-  American  branch  of  this  ooogregatioo  vti 

tending  public  schools,  and  500  attending  acad-  established  at  Emmetsburg,  Md!,  in  1809,  bf 

emies  or  other  schools.    Pop.  in  1856, 9,211,  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Seton,  their  first  mother  seperior. 

whom  2,198  were  slaves.    Oapital,  Kaytesville.  In  1852  there  wero  88  houses  under  the  cfaffge 

OHAKlTY,  Brothebs  of.     I.  An  order  of  of  the  sisters  in  different  paita  of  tiie  imteil 

religious  hospitallers  founded  at  the  end  of  States^  and  the  number  is  constantly  iaoieeffl^ 

the  18th  century,  and  since  denominated  Bille-  In  the  diocese  of  New  York,  there  are  aboo 

tins.    11.  A  religious  order  in  the  Roman  Oa-  250  sisters  of  charity,  having  under  their  on 

thollo  church,  established  at  Granada  by  St  beside  the  pariah  schools  in  the  city  of  s^ 

John  of  God  in  1540.    He  hired  a  house  to  York,  a  hospital,  a  male  and  toale  9^p^ 

harbor  poor  sick  persons,  in  which  he  provided  and  an  industrial  sohooL   Their  mother  h(Htfc  ^ 

for  them  and  served  them  himself  with  great  at  FonUiill,  on  t^e  Hudson  river,  nearionken 

devotion.    This  pious  work  of  charitv  attracted  CHAMVAKI  (Pr.  eh^rwtri;  Ger.  i«^ 

the  attention  of  the  whole  city,  and  gradually  Munk;   Sp.  eonoetModa  ;   It  smwV*"*/^^  * 

persons  of  the  same  disposition  as  John  came  mock  serenade,  whidi  waa  perfbrmed  invi* 

to  aid  him  in  hia  undertaking.    His  institution  middle  agea  whenever  an  old  ^J^^ 

was  approved  by  the  archbishop,  but  the  mem-  a  young  girl,  or  when  a  man  n*'"** ^JJ^ 

hers  of  it  had  neither  rule  nor  habit,  and  it  did  2d  or  8d  time,  or  generally  whea  u^'*"^ 

not  receive  tiie  approval  of  the  pope  until  after  marriages  took  place.  The  nai|^ibeo  aMoew 
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on  Booh  oocadons  daring  the  night  before  the  neeted  widi  Paris  by  the  Korthem  railroad  via 
liouse  ofthe  wedded  pdr,  with  all  sorts  of  paoa  ICaabenge  and  St  Qaentin.  There  is  also  a 
aod  kettles,  and  iron  and  copper  ntensils  (eAa2y*  railroad  from  Loayain  to  Oharleroi ;  the  Sam- 
aria), prodacing  every  yariety  of  disoordant  bre  and  Meose  railroad  branches  sooth  of  Char* 
noises,  and  aceompanying  them  with  deriaye  leroi ;  and  via  Srqnelinnes  the  town  connects 
fihoQts  and  obscene  songs.  The  chariyarists  nsa-  with  the  Paris  and  Cologne  riulroad.  Thus  so- 
ally  oontinaed  their  uproar  antU  their  wrath  ceesiUe  from  all  |»rts,  the  town  is  in  a  yery 
was  soothed  by  drink  or  food.  The  eonncil  of  flourishing  condition.  The  i^ass  works  here 
Trent  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  nnisance^  are  the  most  extensaye  in  Belgium.  The 
which  frequently  occasioned  disturbances.  In  annual  yield  of  the  collieries  in  toe  yicinity, 
some  French  towns,  as  for  instance  in  Lyona,  which  give  employment  to  8,846  miners  and 
the  practice  was  maintained  as  late  as-  the  118  steam  engmes^  is  estimated  at  8,000,000 
16th  oeotury.  In  Brittany  the  term  ohariyari  owt  There  are  about  0,000  nail-makers  in 
was  also  applied  to  aggravated  cc^lisions  be*  the  adjoining  country,  and  70  hi^h  furnaces,  50 
tween  husband  and  wife.  Xantippe  throwing  iron  founderies,  and  90  coal  pits,  almost  all 
a  jag  of  water  at  the  head  of  Socrates  £  of  which  have  sprung  into  existence  within 
the  most  classic  type  of  this  sort  In  the  the  last  80  years.  There  are  also  tanneries, 
game  of  ombre  the  turn  of  4  queens  is  called  dyeing  establishments,  rope-walks,  salt  and  sugar 
charivari.  The  Germans  possess  a  work  on  refineries,  and  &etories  for  spinning  wool  The 
the  origin  of  EaUenmuHim  by  Phillip,  which  fortress  was  commenced  by  Charles  IL  of  Spain, 
ippeared  at  Freiburg  in  1849.  French  litera-  in  1666,  and  completed  byVauban  for  Louis  aIY. 
;ure  boasts  of  a  still  more  comprehensive  It  is  a  hexagon,  with  6  counterscarps.  2  hom- 
vork  on  the  same  subject :  Mi8Unr»f  m&raU,  works,  and  5  ravelina.  It  has  changea  masters 
'ivile^  politique,  et  lUteraire^  du  eharioark  several  times,  and  in  1794  stood  a  vigorous 
lq}uu  3on  arigine  ven  U  Ame  tUcU^  by  Di  siege,  and  held  out  until  all  the  advanced  works 
!^alybariat  de  St  Flour,  with  a  supplement  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  until  4  as- 
ly  £Idi  Ohristophe  Bassinet,  whicn  brings  sanlts  had  been  made  by  tiie  French,  when  it 
be  historical  record  of  charivaris  down  to  capitulated.  It  was  restored  in  1816  under  the 
638.  direction  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
CHABIZI,  JuDAH,  one  of  the  meet  remarka-  OHABLES,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Md.,  separated 
le  Hebrew  scholars  and  poets  of  his  day,  bom  from  Ya.  by  the  Potomac  river ;  area  450  sq.  m. ; 
t  Xeresj  in  Spain,  time  unknown,  died  before  pop.  in  1850, 16,162,  of  whom  9,584  were  slaves. 
235.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  received  The  surface  is  uneven  and  the  soil  rather  inferior, 
is  education  at  one  of  the  rabbinical  schools  The  forests  consist  mainly  of  oak,  chestnut,  ash, 
>r  which  Spain  was  so.  celebrated  in  the  mid-  cedar,  and  locust  trees.  In  1850  this  county 
le  ages.  Although  he  was  one  of  the  resto-  produced  458,684  bushels  of  com,  149,588  of 
)rs  of  Hebrew  literature,  his  writings  were  wheat,  25,684  of  oats,  and  2,862,800  pounds 
rongly  tinctured  with  the  genius  of  Arabic  of  tobacco.  There  were  28  churches,  and  784 
>etry,  which  he  had  stu£ed  with  great  pupils  attending  the  public  schools.  The  first 
ire.  He  translated  the  philosophioil  works  of  settlement  in  Oharies  co.  was  made  in  1640. 
^aimonides  and  the  poems  of  Hariri  from  the  Oapital,  Port  Tobacco. 
Tabic  into  Hebrew,  and  composed  a  Hebrew  OHABOIS.  The  sovereigns  of  this  name  will 
litation  of  the  latter,  entitled  Tahkemonit  be  treated  according  to  the  alphabetical  order 
hich  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  literature.  of  l^e  countries  over  which  tiiey  ruled,  viz. :  1, 
CHAItL£MAGN£,  Emfxbob  of  tbx  Wbsv.  England;  2,  France;  8,  Germany ,-  4,  Naples ; 
«  CnARLBa  I.  (Gbbxant.)  5,  Sardinia;  6,  Spain;  7,  Sweden. 
OUARLEMAGNB,  Jkah  Abhaki),  a  French*  ,  ^^«t  *,«. 
an,  bom  Nov.  80, 1759,  died  in  Paris,  March  ^  EKGLAND. 
1888,  who  left  tne  study  of  theology  to  be-  CHARLES  L,  the  second  of  the  house  of  Stu- 
me  anooessively  attorney's  derk,  sddier.  art  who  sat  on  the  English  throne,  was  the 
'iter  on  agricultural  subjecti  and  political  8d  son  of  James  YI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of 
oDomy,  and  finally  actor  and  dramatist.  The  England,  and  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederic  II. 
>st  popular  of  his  plays  was  one  entitled^  king  of  Denmark;  bora  at  Dunfermline,  in 
tper  de$Jaeobin$,  He  was  slso  the  author  Fifeahire,  North  Britain.  Nov.  19,1600,  pre- 
several  novels ;  that  entitled  Tknan  Aleeite^  yious  to  the  accession  of  nis  father  to  the  throne 
l^  misanthrope  mademe^  was  commonly  at-  of  England;  became  heir  apparent  to  the  crown 
bated  to  him,  but  was  written  by  another  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Prince  Henry, 
-son  of  the  name  of  Oharlemagne.  in  1612 ;  was  created  prince  of  Wales  in  1616 ; 
::;H  ARLEMONT.  See  Grvsr.  succeeded  to  the  British  throne  on  the  demise 
JH  ARLEROI,  or  Ghablbbot,  a  Belgian  ar-  of  his  father  in  1625 ;  and  was  executed  Jan  80, 
idlasement,  in  the  province  of  Hainant ;  pop.  1649.  At  an  early  age  he  was  thrown  into 
reaised  from  181,025  in  1846  to  170,824  in  that  fatal  association  with  worthless  favorites, 
»7.  Oharleroi,  or  Charleroy,  the  fortified  chief  which  seems  to  have  been  the  bane  of  his  house. 
fn  of  the  arrondissement,  is  situated  on  tiie  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1628,  a  marriage 
o  bre,  on  the  railroad  from  Brussels  to  Namur,  had  been  negotiated  at  the  court  of  Spain,  princi- 
00.  from  tbe  former  city,  and  ainoe  1856  con-  pally  by  meanaof  the  earl  of  Bristol,  theJ&igliah 
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ambassador,  between  Charles  and  the  infanta  wbo  was  now  aapreme  with  Ghnl«,  ioikiei 
Maria,  sister  of  Philip  lY.  of  Spain.  It  was  on  the  impeachmeDt  of  CranMd,  earl  of  )Gd> 
soon  rendered  obyions,  howeyer,  that  the  mar-  dlesex,  and  was  supported  hj  the  prisce  of 
riage.  was  after  the  heart  of  neiliier  of  the  na-  Wales,  the  king  told  the  dnke  that  he  wv  i 
tions,  if  it  was  of  either  of  the  courts.  At  this  fool,  and  was  maldng  a  rod  for  his  oirn  bndi, 
juncture,  at  the  iostigation,  it  is  believed,  of  and  the  priuoe,  that  ne  would  live  to  hare  Us 
Gondomar,  the  Spauiah  ambassador  at  London,  bell/  full  of  impeaohments.  Before  the  kiig^ 
and  certainly  of  Buckingham,  who  was  ambi-  death,  the  marriage  of  Charles  was  anuH 
tious  of  tlie  honor  of  completing  a  treaty  whidi  with  Henrietta  Maria,  dan^ter  of  Henry  Iv. 
hod  been  in  suspense  for  above  7  jears,  the  of  France  and  his  2d  wife,  Ifaria  de^ Medio;  i: 
priuce  and  the  favorite  suddenly  left  England  least  as  great  if  not  greater  conceBBOis  1»> 
in  strict  disguise,  no  person  but  the  king  him-  ing  made  to  the  Engliwi  Oatholiog»  in  order  to 
self  being  privy  to  the  scheme,  and  arrived  gratify  the  French  king,  Louis  SQL,  ml  tii 
at  the  house  of  the  earl  of  [Bristol,  in  Ha-  minister  Richelieu,  than  had  beea  daaoM 
drid,  on  the  evening  of  March  7,  under  the  by  the  court  of  Spain,  against  which  war  vn 
national  alias  of  John  and  Thomas  Smith,  simultaneously  dedared.  James  L  died,  hov> 
On  Sept.  9  Charles  and  Philip  of  Spain —  ever,  before  the  maniage  was  even  rad&d; 
tbe  marriage  articles,  never  intended  to  be  but  8  days  after  the  accession  of  Ghariefi^KKth 
consummate  having  bean  reciprocally  con-  27, 1625,  the  ratification  took  plaoe^  and  stas 
firmed  by  oath— ^parted,  never  to  meet  again,  the  lapse  d  about  8  months,  during  whidi  de- 
Buckingham  and  the  Spanish  prime  minister  lays  occurred  owing  to  the  iflneas  oi  Loaia,  the 
Olivarez  took  leave  of  each  other  with  mu-  queen  was  received  by  Charles  at  I>oTer,fir- 
tual  expressions  of  animosity,  ^hich,  if  tibey  mally  married  by  him'atOanterbary,  and  instiS- 
were  in  any  sort  untrue^  were  so  because  they  ed  at  Hampton  oourt^  the  eotranoe  of  the  rc^ 
feu  short  of  the  measure  of  their  mutual  hatred,  party  into  the  metropolis  being  prevented  I7 
From  this  moment  the  favorite  unquestionably,  the  ravages  of  a  terrible  pestileDee,  said  to  U 
and  the  prince  in  all  probability,  were  deter-  the  most  destructive  within  the  meinory  d 
mined  irrevocably  against  the  Spanish  marriage,  man.  The  marriage  itself  was  inansfnoov; 
"From  a  careftil  review,"  says  Dr.  Lingard,  all  its  infiuences,  both  social  and politioil, ^^ 
^*of  all  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  Span-  of  evil  consequences  to  both  king  and  kioedoo ; 
ish  match,  it  may  "be  fairly  inferred :  Ist,  that  and  the  wife  of  Buckingham's  beatowdl  wk 
had  the  treaty  been  left  to  the  address  and  per-  to  say  the  least,  as  fetal  to  the  prospects  d 
severance  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  it  would  have  CQiarles  as  were  the  teaching^  and  example  of 
been  brought  to  the  conclusion  which  James  tiiat  minister,  and  the  animosity  excited  tgiivt 
so  earnestly  desired;  2d,  that  the  Spanish  the  crown,  among  tiie  commons,  by  hiabiK&a 
council  bad  ministered  ample  cause  of  offence  Charles  L,  though  he  had  education,  some  tf- 
to  the  young  prince  by  their  vexatious  delays  complishment,  and  a  calm,  grave  demeaoor. 
and  their  attempts  to  take  advantage  of  his  which  obtained  I6r  him  the  credit  of  far  Don 
preeence;  8d,  that  he,  nevertheless,  entered  wisdom  than  he  possessed,  had  natherqaickDes 
spontaneously  into  solemn  engagements  from  of  perception  nor  depth  of  inteUeot  Hevv 
which  he  could  not  afterward  recede  without  slow,  formal,  destitute  of  prevision,  inponbtf 
the  breach  of  his  word ;  4th,  and  that,  in  order  to  convince,  and,  when  he  ought  to  have  bea 
to  vindicate  his  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  £ng-  persuaded,  inaccessible  to  persuasioD.  idd  ts 
lish  public,  he  was  compelled  to  employ  misre-  this,  that  long  before  Buckingham  em  beoB 
presentation  and  falsehood.  But  the  great  mis-  to  shape  his  mculties,  he  had  seen  nothing  pru- 
lortune  was  the  baneful  influence  which  such  tised,  and  heard  nothing  praised  by  his  f^^ 
proceedings  had  on  his  character.  He  was  or  in  his  father^s  court,  but  deception,  i]laDee^ 
taught  to  intrigue,  to  dissemble,  to  deceive,  ity,  the  propriety  of  obtiuning  the  epd  by)^ 
His  subjects,  soon  after  he  mounted  the  throne,  means  however  false  or  dishonest)  ^,^^ 
discovered  the  insincerity  of  their  prince ;  they  what  James  loved  to  call  the  art  of  kiqgen^ 
lost  all  confidence  in  his  professions;  and  to  His  position,  moreover,  was  such  that vba  be 
this  distrust  may  in  a  great  measure  be  ascrib-  came  to  the  throne,  no  one  but  a  man  of  a^ 
ed  the  dvil  war  which  ensued,  and  the  evils  ishing  faculties,  of  the  clearest  comprebeoaoBi 
which  befell  both  the  nation  and  the  sovereign."  the  soundest  Judgment,  the  most  indomitibb 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when,  shorUy  after  will,  the  most  thorough  wisdom,  oooid  ^^V" 
the  abandonment  of  the  Spanish  marriage  and  sibly  succeeded  in  piloting  himself  and  tnesh^ 
alliance,  at  a  general  conference  between  the  2  of  state  through  the  criais  of  the  ^JrT, 
houses,  before  whom  Charles  disgraced  him*  storm.  Unfortunately  for  Charies.  be  lived  fc 
self  by  vouching  for  the  truth  of  direct  false-  a  period  of  transition,  which  he  ha^^^  It 
hoods  stated  by  Buckingham,  James  received  perception  to  discover  to  be  such ;  and  ato« 
an  address  of  congratulation  on  his  having  be-  very  moment  when  it  would  have  ^^^P'^'^ 
come  sensible  of  the  insincerity  of  the  Span-  firmer  hand  than  his  to  retain  his  hold  oavV| 
iards,  be  direotiy  disavowed  his  entertaining  his  father  had  left  to  him,  w  Matu  m  be  ^ 
any  such  opinion,  and  refused  to  express  any  termined  to  recover  something  of  what  hwpv 
judgment  as  to  the  truth  of  Buckingham's  rela-  deceasors  had  once  held,  and  had  lost  b^ 
tion.    Not  long  afterward|  when  thefavorite^  bim«  TogoyemwithoatpariiameiitswaaBOMv 
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nrish  on  the  part  of  GharioB;  nor  was  the  pro-  bothof  hisooimoflBaBdof  hisarmy;  and  that 
^uriog  sapplies  by  anoh  means  as  he  could  with-  fayorite  was  on  the  point  of  again  setting  sail 
)at  their  aid,  by  heneyolences,  loans,  extortions  from  Portsmouth,  in  all  pro&bilitj  to  bring 
)f  any  kind  that  would  be  tolerated,  any  new  fresh  discredit  to  the  EngMi  fleet  and  army, 
itteropt  on  the  part  of  kings,  or  any  sreater  when  his  career  was  cut  short  by  the  dagger  of  a 
vTong  in  him  than  it  had  been  in  his  fiither,  or  fanatical  assassin,  Feltoo,  in  time  to  saye  the 
n  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  in  Henry  YIIL,  or  in  military  prestige  of  his  country  from  further 
Henry  VH,,  every  one  of  whom  had  regarded  degradation,  but  not  to  spare  his  king  the 
parliaments  as  a  necessary  eyil,  to  be  endured  nniyersal  odium  and  distrust  of  the  nation. 
>nly  when  it  could  not  be  avoided,  to  be  dis-  Almost  immediately  after  the  deatJi  of  Buck- 
>exued  with  as  Ions  as,  and  wheneyer,  it  was  ingham,  Bochdle,  for  the  relief  of  which  ^e 
band  possible.  All  had  avoided  smnmoning  war  with  France  had  been  nominally,  at  least, 
.hem,  except  when  government  could  not  be  undertaken,  surrendered,  and  tiie  last  strong- 
carried  on  without  them ;  aU  had  at  times  ca-  hold  of  I^otestantism  in  France,  and  one  of  its 
oled,  at  times  snubbed,  and  whenever  they  dared  strongest  bulwarks  throughout  the  whole  worid, 
>uUied  them.  Each  one  of  them,  unless  it  were  bad  ceased  to  eidst,  the  blame  and  disgrace  of 
>erhap8  James,  had  committed  fiir  ^^rosser  its  fioll  both  resting  wholly  upon  Charles;  who, 
>reacbes  of  privilege,  without  their  raismg  so  if  he  could  have  at  this  stage  of  proceedings 
nuch  as  a  murmur  of  discontent,  than  Charles  but  consented  to  a  few  necessary  and  moderate 
)yer  attempted.  His  principal  error  seems  to  reforms,  and  would  have  set  himself  at  the  head 
lave  been,  that  he  invariably  made  concessions  of  a  Protestant  movement,  would  have  been  snp* 
xrbeu  he  ought  to  have  been  firm,  and  was  in-  ported  by  his  people  to  almost  any  extent,  and 
variably  obstinate  when  he  ought  to  have  made  mig^t  have  become  as  popular  as  he  was  ever 
x>ncessions ;  his  chief  £Eiult^  that  no  one  could  afterwtfd  odious  throughout  the  realm.  At 
■ely  on  him,  friend  or  enemy;  that  he  never  this  moment,  in  thoroughly  iU  humor,  the  par- 
kas true  to  any  promise,  either  of  support  to  the  Uament  reassembled ;  and,  although  ordered  by 
me,  or  of  amnesty  to  the  other  f  so  that  his  the  royal  message  to  take  the  bm  for  tonnage 
Viends  dreaded  his  victory  almost  as  much  as  and  poundage  into  immediate  consideration, 
;hey  did  his  defeat,  for  they  knew  Uiat  no  prom-  proceed  to  take  up  the  grievances,  religious 
96  would  withhold  him,  if  successful^  from  abus-  and  political,  of  the  community,  the  former 
ng  his  success.  At  the  opening  of  his  reign,  in-  having  the  precedence,  owing  to  the  increasing 
solved  in  war  with  Spain,  and  wanting  money  influence  of  the  Puritanic  party.  Tl^e  king 
x>  condoct  it,  he  was  compelled  to  summon  a  was  now  guilty  of  a  piece  of  mean  and  dishon- 
>ariiament^  which,  as  soon  as  it  met,  began  to  est  sophistry  and  trickery,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
^oosider  grievances,  and  proceeded  to  impeach  plained  or  understood,  in  substituting  for  the 
he  duke  of  Buckingham,  without  granting  any  petition  of  right,  which  nad  passed  into  a  law  and 
nooeys.  To  avoid  sacrificing  his  favorite,  the  had  received  the  royal  assent,  a  garbled  edition 
^iog  dissolved  the  parliament^  qoarrelled  with  from  which  the  assent  had  been  removed,  and 
lie  house  of  lords  as  well  as  with  the  commons,  the  evasive  answer  which  he  had  been  com* 
ind  committed  2  members,  Digges  and  Eliot^  pelled  to  cancel  in  the  last  session  attached  to 
ind  2  peers,  Bristol  and  Arundel,  to  the  tower,  it  instead.  The  house  was  outraged.  Charles 
X  was  evidentiy  at  the  instigation  of  Bucking-  himself  repenting  of  his  folly,  would,  if  he 
lain,  which  coincided  with  his  naturally  arbi-  could,  have  Uid  the  storm  he  liad  raised.  But 
xary,  unyielding^  and  hssty  temper,  that,  being  it  was  too  late.  The  commons  proceeded  to  the 
ilready  engaged  m  hostilities  with  Spain,  which  strongest  measures.  The  roeaker  endeavored  to 
le  could  not  hope  to  prosecute  successfhUy  with-  adjourn  the  house,  in  obedience  to  an  order  he 
mt  the  aid  of  his  parliament^  he  plunged  into  had  received  from  the  king.  They  again  re- 
'et  another  and  a  whoUy  unnecessary  war  with  fused  to  adjourn,  and  ordered  the  speaker  to  put 
Trance,  and  proceeded  to  carry  on  both  by  to  the  vote  a  remonstrance  against  the  bill  of 
neans  of  forced  loans  and  expedients  nndenia-  tonnage  and  poundage;  and  when  he  reftised  to 
>]y  illeeal,  as  they  were  odious  to  ^e  people  of  do  so  and  arose  to  depart,  he  was  held  down  by 
Cnglaod.  Two  years  afterward,  a  second  par-  force  in  his  chair  by  HoUee  and  Valentine^  while 
Lament  was  summoned,  and  again  a4Joumed,  the  former  delivered  an  extraordinary  and  vio- 
ast  in  time  to  prevent  Backingiiam  from  being  lent  protest,  declaring  all  persons  enemies  to 
leclaredby  votethe  *^  grievance  of  grievances,"  the  country  who  should  attempt  to  bring  in 
nd  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  calamities  of  the  Popery,  Arminianism,  or  other  doctrines  ob- 
ingdom.  On  the  following  day  it  was  pro-  noxious  to  the  true  and  orthodox  church; 
ogued  by  the  king,  after  giving  the  roval  as-  who  should  advise  the  taking  tonnage  or 
en  t  to  the  bills  of  subsidy;  but  not  until  it  had  poundage;  or  who  should  pay  tonnage  or 
ossed  the  petition  of  right,  to  which  the  peo-  poundage,  the  same  not  being  granted  by  par- 
lo  always  appealed  as  to  their  chief  protection  liament.  This  done,  they  a4)oumed  themselves 
gainst  the  encroachments  of  the  prerogative  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  doors  of  the  house 
ad  to  which  the  crown  was  ultimately  forcea  from  being  forced  by  the  captain  of  the  guard; 
>  submit  In  the  mean  time,  the  English  arma  and  the  next  morning  the  parliament  was  dis- 
rero  covered  with  disgrace ;  yet  still  the  king  solved  by  the  king  in  the  house  of  lorda  with- 
eridsted  in  retaining  Buckingham  at  the  head  out  sending  for  the  oommonsL    How  ur  the 
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cozidact  of  the  house  of  commoin  was  on  this  hat  Tiolently  ahragtted  the  eonewMos  mk 

occasion  strictly  constitutional,  was  then,  and  is  and  sanctioned  by  himself,  by  his  own  aaea 

still,  a  matter  of  dispute^    They  had  always  r^rnlarly  given  to  s  bill  which  had  been  Rgi. 

asserted  the  right  to  adjoam  themselyes,  but  lany  passed,  after  everr  illegal  nwdiod  hi 

heretofore  had  carefully  avoided  coming  into  been  taken  to  prevent  it  by  undttfaaaded  Dean 

collision  with  the  crown.    It  cannot  be  denied,  from  becoming  a  law.    By  this  ccmdiict,  QaAn 

however,  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  king,  fully  justified  his  enemies  in  their  assertiaB  thit 

unadvised  by  any  particular  fiivorite  or  minister,  he  was  utterly  untrustworthy,  and  that  k  v« 

had  produced  the  state  of  thiugs  of  which  he  dear  that  so  long  as  he  had  power  he  woididiw 

henceforth   complained.      For,  hereafter,  he  it  at  his  pleasure  in  defiance  of  all  law,  i&dto 

could  be  induced  to  regard  eveiy  act  in  opposi-  the  falsification  of  his  own  royal  word,  hovfra 

tion  to  his  will  in  no  light  but  that  of  an  act  of  aelemnly  plighted.    Whatever  eDeroednwBli 

treasonable  and  premeditated  resistance  to  his  the  2  first  parliaments,  of  1625  and  1686^  ni^ 

just  authority,  forgetting  entirely  that  hia  own  have  made  on  the  prerogative  in  nfoaiD;  to 

was  the  first  clearly  viable  and  overt  false  step,  grant  the  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life,  aa  lad 

One  must  not,  however,  at  this  stage  charge  been  the  custom  for  2  centuries,  and  that  beion 

him  with  an  intentional  and  deliberate  breach  the  king  had  shown  any  tyrannical  diapoatiou; 

of  parliamentary  privilege,  much  less  with  a  and  in  impeaching  Buckin^^iam  '^onoonuaia 

design  to  establish  an  ab«>lnte  government  and  report,"  without  hearing  evidence  agiiiiat  bin, 

extinguish  every  semblance  of  parliaments  or  which  was  manifestly  illegal;  the  king  bad  aov 

parliamentary  freedom,  for  he  had  in  the  first  put  himself  so  thoroughly  in  the  wrong  tks 

mstance  some  reasonable  cause  of  complaint,  he  had  silenced  all  his  own  honest  spdi^ 

any  more  than  he  must  accaredit  to  the  parlia*  and  filled  every  penon  in  the  kii^om,  hot  tk 

ment  the  determination  to  make  of  the  idng  a  few  who  deored  to  see  the  establishment  cfu 

mere  puppet  of  their  will.    BoUi  designs  aroee  absolute  monarchy  and  a  peroecotiBgGhoRi^ 

soon  after,  and  on  both  sides  with  nearly  equal  with  the  gravest  and  darkest  sppnJbeDaoBx 

iniustice.    Thus  far,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  each  Nor  was  it  td  be  denied  that  if  the  finst  paia- 

side  honestly  believed  itself  to  be  clearly  and  ments  had  gone  beyond  the  letter  of  the  coodi- 

indispntably  in  the  right ;  while  one  of  them,  tution,  the  conduct  of  Buckiogham  was  sack 

the  king,  was,  though  it  was  perhaps  impoasi-  as  would  Justify  in  our  days  a  vote  of  waot  of 

ble  that  he  should  then  perceive  it,  almoBt  confidence,  and  the  refural  to  ^tasA  a^ 

wholly  in  the  wrong.    It  was  but  a  ^ort  time  until  a  change  of   ministry.     Sach  was  pot, 

before  he  made  himself  so  entirely.     Nine  however,  as  yet  the  practice,  nor  waa  it  viilt* 

membersof  the  lower  house  were  now  arrested,  in  the  estaUished   privileges  of  parliazoat 

and  being  brought  up  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  Charles  now,  as  if  resolved  to  try  hia  peojife 

must,  in  conformity  wiUi  the  petition  of  riffht,  to  the  utmost,  not  only  determined,  bot  de^ 

have  been  discharged  or  admitted  to  bail,  when  dared  by  proclamation  his  determination,  to 

Oharles  most  unwarrantably  placed  them  in  the  *  govern  without  pcu*liament ;   and  in  &ct  fa* 

hands  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  and  for-  did  so  for  no  less  than  11  years,  daring  wlu^ 

bade  him  to  produce  them  in  court.    Subse-  he  gave  the  church  entirely  into  the  bands « 

quently,  they  were  ofEered  their  discharge  on  Land,  and  the  state  into  those  of  Sir  Thonw 

bail  on  their  giving  security  for  good  behavior,  Wentworth,  created  earl  of  Strafford,  wbo  m 

which  they  reused,  as  such  a  proceeding  would  severally  promised  him  to  use  all  their  emlMT* 

imply  a  confession  of  guilt.    Xhereaiter  they  ors  to  render  him  absolute  in  both  defMitmoi^ 

were  ordered  to  plead  to  a  criminal  infcmnation  of  government.    By  the  extreme  high  oM 

filed  against  them,  to  which  they  objected  that  assumptions  of  Laud,  the  Puritans  of  Ci^ 

the  court  of  king's  bench  had  no  authority  to  sit  were  led  to  believe  that  Charles  and  hiapriisaM 

in  judgment  on  their  conduct  in  parliament,  were  bent  on  remtrodudng  the  aadentwoish^ 

which  objection  was  most  sophistically  over-  of  Bome;  and  although  tbesospioioawaa&w 

ruled,  on  the  ground  that  their  behavior  was  true,  yet,  knowing  that  it  eziated,  aone  an  to 

extra-parliamentary,  and   therefore  liable   to  be  blamed  but  they,  for  pernsttngioicoaisea 

censure  extra  parliamentum.    Whereupon  3  of  conduct  which  could  but  aggravate  and  oooHfB 

them,  the  most  obnoxious,  Eliot,  HoUes,  and  it    Irdand,  in  the  mean  time,  hy  the  oppre»^ 

Valentine,  were  imprisoned  during  the  royal  government  of  Wentworth,  whose  coly  wj^ 

pleasure,  and  orderea,  before  liberation,  to  make  was  to  raise  money  in  order  to  meethia  masten 

submission  and  pay  fines  to  the  king,  respec^  exigencies  without  resorting  to  the  Aid  ot  pv* 

tively,  of  £2,000,  £1,000,  and  £600.    Eiot  died  liament,  was  driven  to  the  verge  of  rabellwjj 

in  the  tower,  of  disease  aggravated  by  confine-  Scotland,  raaddoied  by  the  kuigV  ^^PJ^ 

ment,  refhsing  to  make  submission,  and  being  the  instigation  of  Laud,  to  fofce  ^Pfi^^ 

refused  any  mitigation  of  his  penalty  until  he  upon  her  contrary  to  the  fnndaoentaj  !*»» 

should  do  so,  in  1682,  after  8  years' rigorous  im-  the  kingdom,  actually  rose  in  arma^  mnoQ 

prisonment.  He  was  considered  a  martyr  for  the  England,  gained  possession  of  Northmn  wi^ 

sake  of  liberty  and  justice^  and  it  would  be  hard  and  Durham,  the  king  having  made  i  &uufl^ 

to  say  whether  the  conduct  of  Charles  was  more  attempt  to  raise  funds  to  oppose  her  ^^  ^ 

impolitic  or  more  unworthy.    He  violated  not  summoning  a  parliament,  of  whieb  h«  *|\^ 

only  the  established  privileges  of  parliament^  supplies,  but  which,  as  it  proceeded,  as  tMi»s 
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trsfe  to  eonader  grievmee%  he  diasolved  within  oonld  hut  fight  with  what  weapons  he  had  left 
0  days  after  its  aaaembling.  before  it  had  xiveo  to  him.  He  set  tip  hia  atandtfo  at  Nottioghanii 
ny  poritive  reply  to  his  demand.  The  lorda  Aug.  22,  1642 ;  but  the  parliament  was  really 
rere  in  lus  finTor ;  and  clearly  he  was  too  pre-  in  arms  the  first,  and  Gol.  Cromwell,  at  the  head 
ipitate,  for  had  the  oommons  refused  him  any  of  a  troop  of  horse,  had  seized  the  plate  of  the 
id,  most  men  would  have  deemed  the  dissoln-  nniyenity  of  Oambridge,  which  wonid  otherwise 
ion  Justifiable ;  had  they  granted  any,  even  have  gone  to  arm  and  eqnip  men  for  the  king, 
be  smallest,  the  Scots  womd  have  been  de*  The  first  blood  was  shed  at  Edgehill  (Oct  28), 
erred  firom  their  attempt.  At  this  time  where,  as  in  all  the  first  actions  of  the  war,  the 
/barles  had  a  saperb  fieet  of  aboye  60  ships  at  high  spirit  and  chiyalrous  courage  of  the  undis- 
ea,  which  he  maintained  by  the  illegal  levy  of  dplinoil  cavaliers  prevailed  over  the  inferior 
hip  money ;  but  army  he  had  none  on  which  strength,  spirit,  and  enthusiasm  of  their  equally 
le  could  depend,  nor  any  means  to  raise  one.  undisciplined  antagonists.  It  is  certain  that,  after 
therefore,  unless  he  would  see  the  Soots  march  the  battle  of  Beading  (April  26, 1648),  and  the  ad- 
o  York  and  take  poesesaion  of  the  northern  vance  to  Brentford,  London  might  have  been  ta- 
netropolis,  there  was  no  resource  but  to  convoke  ken,  and  the  war  concluded  at  a  blow,  but  that  the 
he  great  council  of  the  peers  at  York,  who  royalistS)  who  had  perceived  by  the  pretensions  of 
mmediately  demanded  the  assembling  of  the  the  king  in  the  late  negotiations  at  Oxford  that  he 
parliament  and  to  treat  with  the  Scottish  rebels,  had  abated  nothing  of  his  d^potic  intents,  dared 
n  1640  assembled  the  parliament  which  did  so  not  allow  him  to  prevail  The  remodelling  of 
anch,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  liberties  of  the  parliamentarian  army  followed ;  Cromwell 
•England,  and  afterward  was  gmlty  of  such  and  Fair&z  became  ita  generals ;  the  former  in- 
»dious  usurpation,  known  in  history  as  the  long  trodnced  a  discipline  as  perfect  as  is  known  in 
parliament.  Its  first  act  was  to  impeach  and  any  modern  service,  and  created  a  spirit  of  en- 
ben  to  proceed  by  attainder  against  boUi  Laud  thumastio  fanaticism,  equal  to  the  spirit  of  en- 
jid  Strafford,  the  latter  of  whom  was  *  con-  thusiastic  loyalty  and  chivalry  which  animated 
Lemned  and  executed,  abandoned  by  the  king,  the  cavaliers ;  and  by  the  union  of  the  two,  raised 
or  whom  he  had  made  great  sacrifices.  Some  the  late  despised  parliamentarians  to  be,  what 
just  and  salutary  laws  were  passed  bv  this  they  proved  themselvea  thereafter  in  every 
larliament;  some  illegal  practices,  which  had  European  country,  the  best  troops  in  the  world. 
»een  usual  with  tbe  later  £D£^h  monaroha,  Marston  Moor  (July  8, 1644)  ana  Kaseby  (June 
7ere  repressed;  some  grievances  redreised;  14,  1645)  followed;  the  last  blow  was  struck 
ome  rights  of  the  sntrjeot  firmly  established ;  by  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  for  the  crown,  at  Stowe* 
)ttt,  from  the  moment  when  it  voted  itself  on-the-Wold  ^aroh  21,  1646),  when  he  told 
acap^le  of  dissolution,  the  parliament  changed  hia  captors :  ^  My  masters,  you  have  done  vour 
»laoes  with  ^e  kio^;  became  distinctly  the  work,  and  may  now  go  play,  nnless  you  please 
isurping  power;  m^e  infinitely  greater  at-  now  to  ficdl  out  among  yourselves.^'  After  some 
acks,  lK>th  on  tbe  prerogative  of  the  crown  attempts  at  negotiation,  marked  by  his  usual 
nd  on  the  rights  of  the  individual,  thim  the  insincerity  and  chicancw  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Qost  despotic  of  kings  had  ever  attempted ;  parliament  and  the  leaders  of  the  army,  neither 
jTOgated  to  itself  the  power  of  regulating  every  of  whom  he  chose  to  trust,  while  neither  dared 
hing  in  the  realm,  from  the  highest  to  the  to  trust  him,  Charles  delivered  himself  up  to  the 
owest ;  constituted  itself  a  court  of  law,  a  court  Soots,  May  6, 1646,  who,  on  Jan.  80, 1647,  gave 
f  justice,  and  a  court  of  morals,  exercising  him  up  to  the  commissioners  of  the  English 
towers  the  most  unheard  of^  and,  in  fact,  alter-  parliament  Cromwell,  who  as  yet  entertamed 
Qg  tbe  whole  constitution  of  England  from  a  no  definite  views,  nor  saw  any  way  of  attaining 
Qonarchy  into  a  perfect  democracy,  of  which  the  great  elevation  which  he  subsequentiy 
bselfwastbe  ind^easible  and  the  sole  exponent  reached,  was  prepared  to  play  the  partsubse- 
nd  ruler,  until  it  should  Ihink  proper  to  abdi-  quentiy  played  by  Monk;  and  Fairfax,  who  was 
ate  ita  own  authority  and  descena  from  supreme  a  truly  upright  and  honorable  man,  and  averse 
espotism  into  private  life,  which,  no  one  sup-  to  m  extreme  courses,  waa  ready  to  support 
osed  it  ever  would  do,  and,  in  fact»  which  it  him.  Yet,  even  now,  when  terms  were  offered 
lever  did.  An  appeal  to  anna  waa  now  neces-  him  by  the  Independents,  so  advantageous  that 
ary,  if  England  was  to  be  a  monarchy;  for,  Sir  John  Berkeley,  one  of  his  trustiest  adherenti^ 
s  the  king  truly  said,  he  might  be  called  king,  declared  that  ^'  a  crown  so  near  lost  was  never 
nd  be  served  on  the  knee,  but  he  should  be  no  yet  so  easily  recovered  as  this  would  be,  were 
acre  king  than  the  meanest  of  his  snl^eotBL  things  a^usted  on  these  terms,'*  the  king  madly 
hould  he  concede  all  that  waa  now  adced  of  refiiMd  to  concede  any  thing,  broke  off  all  terma 
lim.  Had  he  conceded  a  littie  on  lus  first  with  the  army,  commenced  new  negotiationa 
ccession,  he  might,  probably,  have  been  the  with  the  Preabyterians,  and  ultimately  convinced 
lost  popular  king  in  Europe.  Then  he  would  both  parties-Hill  parties — that  there  was  no 
onoede  nothing,  and  had  irritated  all  hia  truth  in  him.  The  discovery  of  a  fatal  letter  to 
nemies  to  madness.  When  tiie  head  of  Strafford  his  wife,  in  which  he  assured  her  that  he  de- 
pas  asked  of  hiuL  and  every  reason  of  expe-  ngned  lor  those  rogues,  Ireton  and  Cromwell, 
liency,  honor,  faith,  commanded  him  to  be  finn.  no  reward  but  that  **for  a  silken  garter,  they 
le  yielded.    Now  he  was  tied  to  the  stake^  ana  should  be  fitted  with  a  hempen  rope^*'  destroyed 
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klni.  Frmn  that  moment  iliebU«&  of  the  anny  hone  irhidi  lie  raised  Ma  body  guard  it  Tsi 
flaw  that  the  quealion  lay  between  their  own  and  8  years  afterward  he  was  tent  to  tan 
Uvea  and  his  life ;  and  they,  of  course,  decided  with  the  royal  troops  in  the  west  widithenok 
that  it  should  not  be  their  own,  if  they  could  of  general  After  thebatUe  of  Kaieby  (IMS), 
help  it.  Haying  been  taken  on  June  4  by  the  prince  retired  to  Soilly,  and  sobBeqaeaflj  to 
Comet  Joyce  out  of  the  hands  of  the  comnds-  Jersey,  where  he  remained  until  Sept  16Mf 
sioners  and  brought  to  the  army,  then  lying  at  when  ne  joined  hia  mother  in  Paria.  In  IMS, 
Triplow  Heath,  and  now  in  open  rebellion  while  residing  at  the  Hasue,  he  received  the 
against  the  parliament,  he  was  taken  on  Aug.  16  news  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and  inunefiitelT 
to  Hampton  oourt^  from  which  he  escaped  SToy.  assumed  the  title  of  king,  but  with  littis  pros- 
11,  eventually  seeking  refuge  with  Hammond,  peot  of  ascending  the  throne,  HtTing  \A 
the  porliamentaiy  ^vemor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Holland  to  spend  some  time  in  Parai,  be  sob- 
Here  he  was  imprisoned  in  Carisbrooke  castle  sequently  repaired  to  Jersey,  wheooe  be  s^ 
till  Not.  80,  1648,  when,  by  an  order  of  the  rived  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  June  29, 1(50, 
council  of  officers  in  the  army,  he  was  removed  after  having  agreed  to  become  kiog  of  Scodmd 
to  Hurst  tsastle,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Hamp*  on  the  conditiona  impoaed  by  the  i^esbjteriuB, 
fihire.    The  now  dominant  army  promptly  sup-  and  after  having  been  forced  to  take  tbe  ooT^ 

fressed  all  risings  in  his  favor.    A  force  in  the  nant  before  landing.    Proclaimed  kmg  it  Ed- 

^esbyterian  interest,  under  the  duke  of  Hamil"  inburgh,  July  16,  1660,  he  was  crowned  it 

ton,  was  completely  routed  by  Oromwdl  at  Scone,  Jan.  1, 1661.   Cromwell,  howeTer,  Lit- 

Langdale,  near-  Preston,  Aug.  17.    On  Deo.  ing  already   conquered  the  greater  ptit  d 

6  the  house  of  commons  was  invaded  by  C6L  6<^tland,  Charles  resolved  on  mardbingto  tbi 

Pride,  with  a  strong  detachment  of  soldiers,  and  south,  entered  England  Aug.  6  of  the  me 

all  members  ejected  except  about  150,  who  year,  and  took  possession  of  the  dtj  of  Cirikk 

were  in  the  independent  interest.    On  Dec.  22,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king.    Tbe  bittkof 

Charles  was  brought  in  custody  to  Windsor,  Worcester  (Sept.  8),  however,  in  whidt  bi 

and  on  Jan.  15, 1649,  to  St.  Jameses.    On  Jan.  was  defeated  by  Cromwell,  pat  an  eod  to 

^  he  was  brought  to  trial  in  Westminster  hall,  this  enterprise.    Having  escaped  to  tbe  et«> 

before  the  so-ciuled  high  court  of  justice*  Sen-  tinent,  the  news  of  CromweU^s  death  in  1658 

tence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him,  Jan.  reached  him  in  BmsBel&    In  order  to  be  able 

£7,  and  he  was  executed  by  decapitation  on  a  to  avail  himself  of  the  confbdon  which  true 

scaffold  erected   in  front  of  the  banqueting  in   England  after  Uie   downfall  of  KM 

house  at  Whitehall,  Jan.  80,  at  2  P.  M.— «  CromwelPs  government,  Charies  stationed  bis* 

Charles  I.  had  8  children  by  Queen  Henrietta,  self  at  Calais  in  Aug.  1659,  but  it  waa  mt  till 

6  of  whom  survived  him,  viz. :  Charles  and  April,  1660,  that  be  succeeded  doriog  bis^ 

James,  afterward  kinss  of  England ;   Henry,  at  Breda  in  opening  a  negotiation  with  Geo. 

duke  of  Gloucester ;  l&ry,  the  wife  of  William,  Monk.    His  restoration  to  the  throoe  of  Eog- 

prince  of  Orange,  and  the  mother  of  William,  land  was  voted  by  parliament  on  May  Icfihii 

king  of  England;  Elizabeth,  bom  1685,  who  year,  and  on  May  8  he  was  proclaimed kbg io 

died  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrooke  castle  soon  after  London,  which  city  he  entered  Maj  29,  htr- 

her  father^s  death.  Sept  8, 1650 ;  and  Henrietta  ing  departed  from  the  Hague  6  days  btiore.  Bb 

Maria,  the  wife  of  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  from  journey  to  London  was   one  contiiined  tri- 

whom,  through  a  daughter,  is  descended  tiie  umph;  and  the  whole  of  the  coootiy  fiffoa^ 

royal  family  of  Sardinia.    Charles  was  an  ele-  which  it  passed  bore  the  aspect  of  a  mw- 

gant  writer  of  English,  and,  in  tbe  early  part  of  aal  fairway.    So  great  was  the  n^tare  of  hj- 

hisreigB,azealouapatronof  the  fine  arts.— The  alty  with  which  Charles  was  receirtd,  tH 

writmgs  attributed  to  him  are  indicated  in  with  his  usual  wit,  he  observed  to  some  oMa 

Horace  Walpole's  ^^  Boyal  and  Noble  Authors^'*  his  company,  that  he  could  not  see  for  tbe^ 

and  have  been  pnbiished  under  the  title  of  of  him  why  he  had  stayed  awav  eo  long,  vbes 

EeUquitB  Bacra  Oarolina.    Among  them  is  the  every  body  seemed  so  charmed  with  bio  d^ 

famous  work,  the  Mban  BaHlike^  or  ^  Portrait*  that  he  wasat  length  comeback.  He  wB8reeaT|» 

nre  of  his  Sacred  M^esty  in  his  Solitudes  and  with  open  arms,  reinstated  without  beiDg  sa^ 

Sufferings ;''  his  daim  to  its  authorship  has  been  to  give  a  guarantee,  or  to  make  a  conctfaca. 

much  disputed,  though  advocated  by  the  Bev.  ^ It  has  been,'*  says  Macaulay  of  Charles,  'too 

Dr.  Christopher  Woi^worth,  in  his  book  onti-  much  the  practice  of  writers,  zeak>iiB  for  nw* 

tied,  ""  Who  Wrote  the  Eikon  Basilikef"    See  dom,  to  represent  the  restoration  tf  •  a"* 

Clatrenion's^^Historyof  theReibellion;"  Bush-  astroua  event,  and  to  condemn  the  mujcr 

worth's  ''  Historical  Collections  V'  Whitelock's  baseness  of  that  convention  which  recalled  tt)e 

"  Memorials  of  English   Affairs,"*  Ac. ;    and  royal  family,  without  exacting  aew  wciintie 

among  the  more  recent  works,  those  of  Brodie,  against  maladministration.    Those  who  b^ 

Godwin,  and  Disraeli.  this  language  do  not  comprehend  the  cn^ 

CHARLES  11.,  the  2d  son  of  the. preceding  which   foUowed   the  deposition  of  Kf>^ 

Sie  first  aon,  Charles  James,  having  died  on  the  Cromwell.    England  waa  in  immhiest  dio^ 

y  of  his  birth,  March  18, 1629),  bom  May  29,  of  sinking  under  the  tyranny  of  a  soeo«w<«  « 

1680,  died  Feb.  6, 1686.    In  1642  he  was  ap-  small  men,  raised  up  and  paUed  dova^vu^ 

pointed  by  hia  fifttheroominander  of  thetnxjpof  tary  €iq)rioe.    To  deliver  the  oomtrj  from  w 
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domination  of  the  loldiere  was  the  fint  object  of  In  May,  1670,  Jnat  10  yean  after  the  day  on 
every  enlightened  patriot;  bat  itvas  an  object  vhioh  Oharles  landed  at  that  yery  port  amid 
whidi,  while  the  aoldiers  were  united,  the  most  the  acclamations  and  joyful  tears  of  a  too  con- 
sanguine could  aoaroely  e^Mct  to  attain.  On  fiding  people.  His  scheme  was  frustrated  by 
a  sudden,  a  sleam  of  hope  speared.  General  the  refhsal  of  the  commons  to  grant  him  sup- 
was  opposed  to  general,  army  to  army.  On  plies  for  the  war,  and  by  their  compelling  him 
the  use  whidti  might  be  made  of  that  one  an-  to  dismiss  his  ministry,  OMord,  Arlington, 
spicious  moment  depended  the  future  destiny  of  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale,  of  the 
the  nation.  Our  ancestors  used  that  moment  initial  letters  of  whose  names  is  composed 
well.  Ther  forgot  dd  ivories,  waived  petty  the  well-known  enigmatic  cipher,  cabal.  An  al* 
scruples,  adioumed  to  a  more  convenient  op-  lianoewithFrance  brought  about  a  quarrel  with 
portunity  all  dispute  about  the  reforms  which  Holland.  War  against  that  country  was  declared 
our  institutions  needed,  and  stood  together,  in  1672  (March  17),  but  the  indignation  of  the 
cavaliers  and  roundheads,  Episcopalians  and  people  being  aroused  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Presbyterians,  in  firm  union  for  the  old  laws  of  government,  the  prime  minister,  ShuStesbury, 
the  land  against  military  despotism.  The  ex«  retired  from  the  cabine^  and  Charles  was  corn- 
act  partition  of  power  among  king,  lords,  and  polled  to  make  peace  with  Holland  at  the  be- 
commons  might  well  be  postponed,  until  it  had  ginning  of  1674  (Feb.  28).  The  excitement 
been  decided  whether  England  should  be  gov-  produced  by  the  so-called  popish  plot,  in 
erned  by  king,  lords,  and  commons,  or  by  1678,  led  Charles  to  the  fatal  step  of  dissolv- 
ouirassiers  and  pikemen."  The  reign  of  Oharles  ing  the  parliament.  The  first  of  the  8  par- 
was  marked  by  disasters  and  disgraces  of  all  liionents  which  he  afterward  successively 
kinds.  The  Dutch  fieets  not  only  swept  the  called,  met  in  March,  1679,  and  was  noted  for 
shanael,  but  entered  the  Thiunes,  burned  the  passing  the  habeas  corpus  act  The  last  of 
stores  and  dockyards  at  Chatham,  and  terrified  them  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford,  March 
the  citizens  of  London,  but  maddened  even  21, 1681,  but  proving  as  little  compliant  as  the 
more  than  they  terrified  them  with  the  roar  of  two  preceding,  he  dissolved  it,  after  a  week*s 
hostile  cannon.  Dunkirk,  a  fortress  won  by  session.  From  that  year  Charles  governed  with- 
the  valor  of  the  Cromwellian  soldiery,  in  which  out  a  parliament,  and  his  arbitrary  course  at 
the  pride  of  the  English  nation  was  intimately  length  provoked  the  Rye-house  plot,  June  14, 
involved,  and  which  was  regarded  as  a  com-  1688,  instigated  by  friends  of  constitutional  lib- 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  Calais,  was  ignomin-  erty.  The  detection  of  the  plot  brought  the 
lonsly  sold  to  the  French  king,  of  whom  Charles  noble  heads  of  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sid- 
tiimself  was  the  greediest  and  neediest  pen-  ney  upon  the  block;  and  Charles's  reign,  thus 
sioner,  where  all  his  servants  were  greedy  and.  stained  with  the  blood  of  these  martyrs  of  liber- 
aeedy.  A  frightful  conflagration  destroyed  ty,  was  soon  brought  to  a  close.  He  died  sod- 
'ialf  the  city  of  London ;  a  Mdeous  plague  de-  denly  of  apoplexy,  and  his  death,  as  usual  in 
copulated  whole  districts.  The  name  and  that  age,  although  without  the  smallest  shadow 
character  of  Englishman,  abroad,  had  snnk  to  of  grounds,  was  attributed  to  poison.  When  he 
iie  lowest  state  from  the  proud  preeminence  was  almost  in  articulo  mortU  he  declared  him- 
ff-hich  it  had  occupied  during  the  stem  domi-  self  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  received  extreme 
lation  of  the  great  protector.  The  whole  unction,  and  the  last  rites  of  the  church,  at  the 
-eign  of  this  most  brilliant  and  amiable — ^whom  hands  of  a  proscribed  priest,  Father  Hnddleston, 
3ven  his  enemies  oould  not  hate — ^but  most  who  was  introduced  by  a  secret  passage,  in  dis- 
nrorthless  and  purposeless  of  all  the  Stuarts,  goise,  into  the  royal  bedchamber. — ^Tiie  follow- 
Bvas  bat  one  general  saturnalia  and  grand  orgie  ing  sketch  of  his  character,  by  Macaulay,  is 
}f  vice,  licentiousness,  meanness,  and  riot  almost  an  epitome  of  his  reign :  ^^  He  had  receiv- 
tf arried  May  21, 1 662,  to  a  virtuous  and  amiable  ed  from  nature  excellent  narts  and  a  happy  tem- 
Portuguese  princess,  Catharine  of  Braganza,  per.  His  education  had  been  such  as  might 
isaghter  of  John  IV.,  he  outraged,  neglected,  nave  been  expected  to  develop  his  understand- 
ind  injured  her  in  the  tenderest  point,  encourag-  ing,  and  to  form  him  to  the  practice  of  every 
ng  his  harem  to  insolt  her  Wore  his  fiice.  public  and  private  virtue.  He  had  nassed 
3  worn  to  maintain  Protestantism,  he  signed  through  all  varieties  of  fortune,  and  had  seen 
I  secret  treaty  at  Dover  by  which  he  pledged  both  sides  of  human  nature.  He  had,  while  very 
limself  to  make  public  profession  of  the  young,  been  driven  forth  from  a  palace  to  a  life 
E^man  Catholic  religion,  to  join  his  anna  to  of  exQe,  penury,  and  danger.  He  had,  at  the  age 
iiose  of  Louis  XIV.  for  the  purpose  of  destroy-  when  tiie  mind  and  body  are  in  the  highest 
ng  the  power  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  perfection,  and  when  the  effervescence  of  boyish 
A}  employ  the  whole  strength  of  England  by  passions  should  have  sabsided,  been  recalled 
and  and  sea  in  support  of  tiie  rights  of  the  from  his  wanderings  to  wear  a  crown.  He  had 
louse  of  Bourbon  to  the  vast  monarchy  of  been  tanght  by  bitter  experience  how  much 
3pain;  Louis,  on  the  other  luind,  engaging  to  baseness,  perfidy,  and  ingratitude  may  lie  hid 
>ay  a  large  snbsidv,  and  prombing  that  if  any  under  the  obsequious  demeanor  of  courtiers, 
nsurrection  should  break  out  in  England  ho  He  had  found,  on  the  othet  hand,  in  the  huts  of 
vould  send  an  army  at  his  own  charge  to  sup-  the  forest^  true  nobility  of  soul.  When  wealth 
>or t  his  ally.    This  treaty  was  signed  at  Dover  was  offered  to  any  who  would  betray  him,  when 
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death  was  denonnoed  against  aU  wlio  wonld  affliin,  that  Hie  rwj  derks  irho  ttteoded  }m 

shelter  him,  oottagen  and  serviDg  men  had  kept  when  he  sat  in  ooondl  ooold  not  te&iin  fm 

his  seoret  truly,  and  had  kissed  his  hand  under  aneering  at  his  MtoIoqb  ranarb  and  chiU 

his  mean  disgmses  with  as  much  reverenoe  as  if  impatience.  Neither  gratitude  nor  nveoge  bid 

he  had  been  seated  on  his  ancestral  throne,  anyahare  in  determining  hisooone;  IbriMnr 

From  'such  a  school,  it  might  have  been  ez«  was  there  a  mind  on  which  both  services  iDdift> 

pected  that  a  young  man,  who  wanted  neither  Jnries  left  such  faint  and  transitory  imravai 

abilities  nor  amiable  qualities,  would  have  come  He  wished  merely  to  be  a  king  sudLSsLomsIV. 

forth  a  good  and  great  king.    Charles  came  afterwud  was ;  a  king  who  conld  dnv  vith- 

forth  from  that  school  with  social  habits,  with  out  limit  on  the  treasury  for  the  gratificatiatrf 

polite  and  engaging  manners,  and  with  some  his  private  tastes,  whocoidd  ^withweilt^ 

talent  for  lively  conversation,  fond  of  saunter-  and  honors  persons  capable  of  aflsistinglufflto 

ingand  frivolous  amusements,  incapable  of  self-  kill  time,  and  who,  even  when  the  lUteia 

denial  and  of  exertion,  without  faith  inhuman  brought  oy  maladministration  to  the  \xuld 

virtue  or  in  human  attachment,  without  de-  ruin,  could  still  exclude  nnweloome  tn^fros 

ure  of  renown  or  sensibility  to  reproach.    Ac*  the  purlieus  of  his  own  sersglio,  sad  refuse  to 

cording  to  him,  every  person  waa  to  be  bought  see  and  hear  whatever  nu^t  distorb  his  Ion* 

But  some  people  haggled  more  about  their  nous  repose.    For  these  ends,  sod  for  Hmk 

price  than  others ;  and  when  this  haggling  was  alone,  he  wished  to  obtsin  arbitruy  pover,  if 

very  obstinate  and  very  skilful,  it  was  called  bv  it  could  be  obtained  without  risk  or  troaUe.  Ii 

some  fine  name.    The  chief  trick  by  wliic^  religious  disputes,  whidi  divided  his  ProUitu: 

clever  men  kept  up  the  price  of  their  abilities  subjects,  his  conscience  was  not  at  all  iDtff> 

was  called  integrity.    The  chief  trick  by  whidi  ested,  for  his  opinions  osrillated  in  a  state  of 

handsome  women  kept  up  the  price  of  their  contented    suspense    between  infidditf  od 

beauty  was  called  modesty.    The  love  of  God,  Popery." — Oharles   had  no  children  bj  ba 

the  love  of  country,  the  love  of  family,  the  love  queen.    Among  hu  natnrsl  childrsik  were:  I 

of  friends,  were  phrases  of  the  same  sort,  delicate  James,  duke  of  Monmonth,  by  Mrs.  Loej  Ti!* 

and  convenient  synonymes  for  the  love  of  self,  ters,  bom  at  Rotterdam  in  1649,  SDcestorof  ib 

Thinking  thus  of  mankind,  Charles  naturally  dukes  of  Bucdeugh;  2,  Hsry,  also  by  lb 

cared  very  little  what  they  thought  of  him.  Walters;  8,  Obarlotte  Jemima  HeoriettA Xaa 

Honor  and  shame  were  scarcely  more  to  him  Boyle  (idas  Fitsroy),  by  Elizabeth  ViaoooAtcs 

than  light  and  darkness  to  the  blind.    His  ocm-  Shannon ;  4,  Oharlea,  aumamed  FittChirio^ 

tempt  of  flattery  has  been  highly  commended,  by  Hrs.  Catharine  Peg ;  6,  a  dangbter  bj 

but  seems,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  Mre.  Peg,  who  died  in   inftapj;  6,  Charia 

rest  of  his  character,  to  deserve  no  commenda-  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Southampton,  by  the  dodiea 

tion.    It  is  possible  to  be  below  flattery,  as  well  of  Cleveland ;  7,  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Gr^- 

as  to  be  above  it.    One  who  trusts  nobody  will  ton,  by  tlie  same,  ancestor  of  the  doles  of  Gnf* 

not  trust  sycophants.    One  who  does  not  value  ton ;  8,  George  Fitzroy,  duke  of  >'orthamber 

real  glory,  will  not  value  its  counterfeit  ....  land,  by  the  same;  9,  Chariotte  Fitm  j,  bj  U 

The  facility  of  Charles  was  such  as  has,  perhaps,  same ;  10,  Charles  Beanderc,  duke  of  Sl  Altscs. 

never  been  found  in  any  man  of  equal  sense,  by  the  famous  KeU  Gwyno,  ancestor  of  tu 

He  was  a  slave  without  being  a  dupe.    Worth-  dukes  of  St.  Albans ;  11,  Chaoies  Lenox,  dab 

less  men  and  women,  to  the  very  bottom  of  of  Richmond,  by  Louise  Queroosille,  a  f^^ 

whose  hearts  he  saw,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  woman,  created  duchess  of  Portanooth,  a^ 

destitute  of  affection  for  him,  and  undeserving  tor  of  tiie  dukes  Of  Ridimond;  and  li  lh.7 

of  his  confidence,  could  easily  wheedle  him  out  Tndor,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Davis.— See  Bishop  Bs> 

of  titles,  places,  domains,  state  secrets,   and  net's '^ Own  Time;  "  Evdyn^s ''Disz7|tf»Ctfj 

pardons.    He  bestowed  much;  yet  he  neither  respondence ; "   Samuel  Pepys's  "Wary,"*' 

eigoyed  the  pleasure  nor  acquired  the  fame  of  Correspondence; "  Grammont^s  ^^Kemoan  ^ 

beneficence.     He  never  gave  spontaneously;  Hamilton;  Jesse^s  *' Court  of  the  Btiurts. 
but  it  was  painful  to  him  to  refuse.    The  con-  IL  FRAKCX. 

sequence  was,  that  his  bounty  generally  went,        CHARLES  MARTEL,  duke  of  Anstnaiaw 

not  to  those  who  deserved  it,  nor  even  to  those  mayor  of  the  palace  of  the  French  kings,  ben 

whom  he  liked  the  best,  but  to  the  most  shame-  in  689,  died  in   741,  was  the  nstural  si 

less  and  importunate  suitor  who  could  obtain  an  of  Pepin  of  Heristal,  by  his  mistnfis  Alpi- 

audience.    The  motives  which  governed  the  ida,  and  seemed  at  first  doomed  to  u  >* 

political  conduct  of  Charles  II.  dififerod  widely  ferior   rank   on    account  of  his  illegHiiotf 

from  those  by  which  his  predecessor  and  his  birth,  as  well  as  the  dislike  shovn  to  lie 

successor  were  actuated.    He  was  not  a  man  to  by  his  fiither  and  the  hatred  of  FlectrndA,  v 

be  imposed  upon  by  the  patriarchal  theory  of  lawful  mother-in-law.    The  fid  son  of  tU;^- 

S^vernment  and  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  ter,  Grunosld,  havhig   been  smsssbiin  <| 

e  was  utterly  without  ambition.    He  detested  Li^ge,  Charles  was  charged  with  ^^^^ 

business,  and  would  sooner  have  abdicated  Ida  murderer  and  consequentiy  tbrown  hU)*^ 

crown  than  have  undergone  the  trouble  of  geon,  while  Pleetmda  was  intmsted  wiib  u 

really  directing  the  administration.    Such  was  government  and  the  guardianship  of  ber^' 

his  aversion  to  toil,  and  such  his  ignorance  of  8on,who,  although  atill  a  child,  had  bstndecw 
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Dajor  of  the  pdaoe  to  tibe  young  king  Dago-  power  orer  serenl  cities  of  aoaiheni  Ganl,  to 

)6rt  m.    The  Franks  were  thus  ruled  bj  a  retomto  Spain.    The  whole  of  Aquitania  was 

roman  in  the  name  of  2  obUdren.    This  oonld  annexed  to  the  Frankiah  empire,  which  waa 

kot  be  endured ;  and  the  Nenatriana  first  re-  ruled  by  Charles,  and  after  hu  death  divided 

celled  against  Plectruda,  and  the  Austradans  between  his  2  sons,  giving  Austrasia  to  Carlo- 

iberated  Charles  from  prison,  and  proclaimed  man  and  Nenstria  to  Pepin.  The  latter  soon  be- 

lim  their  duke.    Under  his  command  they  in-  came  possessed  of  the  whole,  and  afterward 

'^aded  Keostria,  gained  several  viotoriea,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king,  being  the  first  of  the 

obliged  their  western  brothers  to  acknowledge  Carlovingian  dvnasty. 

he  authority  of  their  leader.    Thus  Charlea  CHARLES  I.  (Chablxkaoh^.  See  Chablib 

lecame  sole  lord  of  both  kingdoms,  permitting  L  of  Gxbkaht. 

towever  the  nominal  reign  of  Ciotaire  lY.,  CHARLES  II.  (ths  Bald),  the  4th  king  of 
>agobert  HI.,  Chilperic  U.,  and  Thierry  IV.  the  Carlovin^^  dvnasty,  bom  June  18,  823,  at 
o  continue  from  716  to  787.  But  on  the  death  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  died  Oct.  18,  877,  m  a 
»f  the  last.  Charles  appointed  no  successor  and  village  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis.  The  son  of 
etained  the  supreme  power,  although  not  as-  X^ouis  le  D^bonnaire  by  his  2d  wife,  Judith  of  Ba- 
mming any  higher  title  than  that  of  duke  of  varia,  his  birth  gave  rise  to  serious  troubles  bo- 
he  Franks.  His  energetic  government  at  home  tween  his  fiither  and  his  elder  brotiiers.  War 
iaused  the  powerful  Austrasian  aristocracy  to  followed,  in  which  the  old  Louis  le  D6bonnaire 
mbmit,  as  well  as  the  prelates  of  Kenstria  and  was  haruily  dealt  with  by  his  ungrateful  sons ; 
burgundy,  while  his  valor  enlarged  the  ex-  and  his  dei^  June  20, 840,  found  Charles  hold- 
ent  of  the  Fraukish  kingdom.  He  waged  sue-  ing  nearly  the  whole  western  part  of  his  fiither's 
iessful  wars  against  several  German  nations;  empire.  His  claim  being;  however, disputed  by 
mt  his  brightest  laurel  was  won  in  his  struggle  hiseldest  brother  Lothaire,  who  had  assumed  the 
igainst  the  Moslems,  who,  after  the  conquest  imperial  difui^,  Charles,  to  maintain  his  rights, 
>f  Spain,  had  crossed  the  Pyr6n6es  and  attempt-  formed  with  his  2d  brother  Louis,  king  of  Ba- 
^  to  conquer  Gaul  also.  The  southern  part  varia,  an  aggressive  alliance  against  the  em- 
»f  this  country  had  been  first  successfully  ]>ro-  peror,  and  defeated  him  in  a  desperate  battle 
ected  by  the  gallant  Eudea,  duke  of  Aquita-  ibnght  June  26,  841,  at  Fontenay  or  FontaneL 
lia,  who  had  even  routed  the  Moslems  in  721  in  Burgundy.  The  victory,  however,  weakened 
n  a  great  battle  under  the  walls  of  Toulouse ;  their  resources  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent 
>nt,  overpowered  by  the  immense  forces  of  the  them  from  foUowing  it  up.  Charles  and 
nvaders,  he  was  eventually  compelled  to  call  Louis  renewed  their  fuliance  in  a  solemn  meet- 
or  assistance  upon  the  duke  of  the  Franks,  ing  at  Strasbourg,  Charles  tfJdngan  oath  intbe 
Che  Moslema  had  alraady  penetrated  as  fiir  as  German  language,  and  Louis  in  the  vernacular 
Poitiers,  when  Charles  at  the  head  of  his  Frank-  of  the  people  of  Gaul.  The  words  of  this  oath, 
sh  and  German  warriors  met  them  a  few  which  have  been  preserved,  are  the  first  menu* 
niles  N*.  E.  of  that  city.  Both  armies  stopped,  ment  of  the  Romance  language,  from  which 
tnd  passed  6  days  in  desultory  skirmishes  be-  the  French  has  sprung.  The  union  of  Charlea 
ore  eogsging  in  a  decisive  battle.  At  last,  and  Louis  brought  Lothureto  terms;  and  the 
m  Got.  3,  782,  the  powerful  masses  of  Chris*  treaty  of  Verdun  in  848  secured  to  the  former 
.tan  infantry  received  the  charge  of  the  Ara-  the  tenure  of  his  kingdom,  that  is,  the  whole  of 
>ian  cavalry,  and,  *^  fighting  with  breasts  as  firm  Gaul  W.  of  the  Meuse,  the  Sa6ne,  and  the 
IS  ramparts  and  with  iron  arms,"  withstood  Rh6ne,  which  hencefoith  was  to  be  called 
mbroken  its  repeated  assaults  until  at  sunset  France,  and  part  of  Soain  K.  of  the  Ebro. 
he  Saracens  retired  to  their  camp.  In  the  con-  But  the  submission  of  all  the  provinces  of  this 
hsion  and  despair  of  the  night  the  various  tribes  kingdom  was  iur  from  being  complete,  and 
}{ the  Orient,  Africa,  and  Spain  were  provoked  Chiffles  had  frequently  to  resort  to  arms  agunst 
o  attack  each  other,  and  the  remains  of  the  host  the  people  of  Brittany  and  Aquitania.  Under 
vore  suddenly  dissolved,  every  emir  seeking  his  reign  the  Normans,  who  had  previousl/ 
afety  by  a  precipitate  fiight.  At  sunrise  the  desolated  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  invaded  the 
rranks  to  their  unbounded  astonishment  per>  country  by  ascending  the  rivers,  burning  and 
ieived  that  the  enemy  had  left  their  camp  plundering  the  villioes  and  the  cities.  Paria 
\nd  were  retreating  in  haste  toward  the  itself  had  to  suffer  By  their  ravages,  Chariea 
onth.  The  Moslems  had  not  dared  to  en*  being  unable  to  afford  protection  against  them, 
lonnter  again  such  formidable  warriors.  This  On  ue  death  of  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Louis 
ictory,  which  took  place  100  years  after  the  H.,  Aug.  12, 876,  Charles  seised  upon  the  imperial 
ieath  of  Mohammed,  checked  the  power  of  hia  crown ;  but  his  power  seems  to  have  been  rather 
dherents  and  saved  western  Europe  from  their  diminished  by  this  aasumption  of  a  new  title, 
orther  invasions.  Charles,  from  his  conduct  A  few  months  later  he  was  compelled  to  sign  a 
n  this  great  occasion  and  the  viaor  of  his  arm.  decree  by  which  the  tenure  of  the  counties  waa 
ecei  ved  the  surname  of  Martel,  the  "  hammer  "  declared  hereditary,  which  decree  was  the  fono- 
f  the  Moslems.  His  prudence  prevented  him  datlon  of  the  feudal  system  in  France.  This 
rom  pursuing  the  retreating  army ;  but  he  was  the  last  important  act  of  his  otherwise  in- 
absequently  renewed  the  war,  and  forced  the  prions  reign. 
u^bian  emii^   who  had  maintained  their  CHARLES  IIL  (tbs  Baaut),  the  8th  king 
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of  the  OarloTinglan  dynasty,  bom  Sept  1?;  the  Mile  of  regent,  and  oonohided  in  lMQ,vift 

879,  died  at  P^ronne,  Oct  7,  929.    A  post-  tiie  English,  the  treaty  of  Br^tignyfortlMlibe' 

hnmoos  son  of  Lonis  the  Stammerer,  he  was  ration  of  the  king.    By  this  treaty,  Sdwardioi 

excluded  from  the  throne  first  by  his  brothers,  was  to  remain  in  the  independent  posBemn<rf 

then  by  Oharles  the  Fat  of  Germany,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  Loire,  oompriNdasdcr 

finally  by  the  election  of  Endes.    As  soon,  the  general  name  of  Aqnitanlaiintlitbe^ 

howeyer,  as  he  becune  of  age,  he  asserted  hia  thien  and  the  conntry  aronnd  Oahds;  bat  be 

claims  to  ^e  crown,  sought  ^r  the  protection  was  to  renounce  his  daims  to  the  cron  d 

of  the  Carloyingian  princes  of  Germany,  and  Franc«u  ail  well  as  those  to  NonnaadT,  Tm- 

was  in  898  recognized  as  king  by  the  nu^ority  raine,  Ai:jou,  Maine,  Brittany,  sndFhmden;  Ai 

of  the  IVenoh  nation.    Being  unable  to  resist  ransom  of  John  was  fixed  at  8,000,000  goM 

the  incessant  aggressions  of  the  Normans,  he  crowns,  while  2  of  his  sons  and  nrenl  gnt 

concluded  a  treaty  with  their  chief  Bollo,  at  lords  of  the  kingdom  were  to  be  giren  u  lu- 

St.  Olak-sur-Epte,  in  912,  by  which  he  bestowed  tages,    John  was  liberated ;  but  the  tenv  of 

upon  lum  as  a  duchy  the  whole  K  W.  part  of  his  liberation  not  having  been  comDliedvkh, 

iNeustria,  also  ^ving him  his  sister  in  marriage,  he  returned  to  Eng^d,  leaving  for  the Sd  tine 

For  a  few  years  France  enjoyed  comparative  the  regency  in  the  hands  of  Ohailes,  vho  «• 

quiet,  but  in  922  the  barons  revolted  against  oeeded  him  on  his  death  in  1S64.   Chtiksva 

uie  narrow-minded  Charles,  and  elected  as  king  nowatfullliberty  todisplay  thesbrewdoNsof  Mi 

Robert,  the  brother  of  Eudes.    Charles  at  first  poli<^,  and  soon  worsted  King  Edward  IIL,Tb» 

defeat^  his  rival,  and  even  lulled  him  with  his  had  defeated  both  his  father  and  grandfiite 

own  hand ;  but  he  was  in  his  turn  defeated  by  Being  greatly  assisted  by  the  valor  andpnideDtt 

the  son  of  Bobert^  Hugh  the  Great  count  of  of  hissreat  constable  DnGue8olin,hedestraY«4 

Paris ;  and  having  sought  a  refuge  with  Herbert,  several  armies  of  the  English,  and  wreeted  froi 

count  of  Yermandois,  he  was  detained  by  him  them  the  French  pro^nces  which  they  hid  hdj 

as  prisoner  until  his  death.    The  i>arty  which  for  years.    On  the  death  of  Edward,  ^  otl; 

opposed  the  Carlovingians  then  reigned  para«  plaoes  still  left  in  their  hands  were  BordMO^ 

mount,  and  it  was  not  until  986  that  Louis  IV.  Bayonne,  Cherbourff,  Calais,  and  a  few  other 

cT^tTMner,  the  son  of  Charles,  ascended  the  fortresses.    By  timely  assistance  to  HenrrTni' 

throne  of  his  ancestors.  tamara  against  Pedro  the  Cruel,  king  of  Ci^ 

CHABLES  lY.  (tbb  Faib),  the  last  king  of  Charles  bad  secured  for  himself  an  tUywh) 

the  direct  line  of  the  Capetian  dynasty,  bom  in  was  of  great  service  in  his  naval  oonteeti,  sal 

1294^  died  at  Yincenne^  Jan.  81, 1828.   The  8d  consequently  i^krmnental  in  his  finsi  soocesi 

son  of  PhUipIY.  the  Fair,  he  succeeded  his  bro-  over  England.    Meanwhile,  tranqnillitfi  order, 

ther,  Philip  V.  the  Tall,  in  1822,  visited  with'se-  and  prosperity  had  been  restored  to  Tnoa\ 

vere  punishment  the  Lombard  money  chancers  while  several  important  learned  lostitQtkn 

for  their  many  extortions,  the  judges  for  their  were  founded,  among  the  number  the  kisgsfi* 

prevarications,  and  the  barons  for  their  unlawful  brary,  now  the  MbliotMgwe  impMdi.  h  tii 

encroachments  upon   private   property.     He  reign  the  Basdle  was  alw  erected,  niinlj^ 

secretly  aided  his  sister  Isabelle  in  her  revolt  a  view  to  hold  the  Parisians  in  gabmisaoB. 

against  her  husband.  King  Edward  n.  of  Eng*  Charles  Y.  was  indeed,  if  not  one  of  the  mt^ 

land,  made  a  futile  attempt  to  be  elected  em-  at  least  one  of  the  most  useful  of  FreodikioA 

peror  of  Germany,  and  died  leaving  his  8d  wife,  CHARLES  YL  (thb  Mad,  or  tqi  Bdotid\ 

Jeanne  d'Evreux,  pregnant    On  her  being  de-  the  4tii  king  of  tlie  family  of  Yalois,  hon  in 

li vered  of  a  daughter,  the  crown  went  to  Philip  Paris,  Dec.  8, 1868,  died  Oct  21, 1428.  The  sa 

of  Yalois,  the  cousin  of  Charles,  and  the  grand-  of  Charles  the  Wise,  he  wasbut  11  yeanoldvlia 

son  of  King  Philip  III.  the  Bold.    The  Capetian  his  father  died ;  and  his  uncles^  the  dnkei  of  in* 

direct  line  ended  by  8  brothers  succeeding  each  Jou,  Beny,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  QQ^^i^ 

other :  Lonis  X.,  PhUip  Y.,  and  CQutf'les  lY. ;  so  did  to  reign  in  his  name.    A  general  rebelfioo  tuv> 

the  collateral  branches  of  Yalois  and  Bourbon,  out  against  their  oppressive  adndnistrsdoB.  a* 

CHARLES  Y.  (thb  Wiob),  the  8d  king  of  pedally  in  Paris,  where  the  insorgenti  ve« 

the  family  of  Yalois,  son  of  King  John  II.,  bom  called  MaiUotint,  from  the  maflets  with  wlun 

Jan.  21, 1887,  died  at  Yincennes,  Sept  16, 1880.  they  were  armed.    Young  Charks  wtt  tttfl 

He  was  a  prince  of  very  little  military  genius,  but  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  Flandtfi»  and  ^ 

great  ability,  with  much  taste  for  learning.  Being  Nov.  27,  1882,  the  battle  of  Booaebeke.  W 

in  command  of  a  body  of  the  FVench  arqiy  at  the  success  resulted  in  the  temporary  BQhan«<na 

battle  of  Poitiers,  he  deserted  the  field  at  an  early  the  neat  cities  in  BYance.    The  kiog^  ^ 

period,  while  his  father  and  younger  brother  availed  themselves  of  this  opportiui^  to  lev? 

fought  like  heroes.     On  the  captivity  of  the  new  taxes  upon  the  people,  bat  ^^'^"Jj 

former  (1856),  he  was  appointed  his  lieutenant,  missed  them  in  1890,  declaring  that  he  inUnMa 

and  had  to  contend  against  a  formidable  popular  to  govern  for  himself;  and  t»  ^  ^^Jl 

rebellion,  headed  by  Stephen  Marcel,  provost  of  least,  I^ce  ei\joyed  under  his  ^^^'^^ 

the  merchants  of  Paris,  and  Robert  Lecocq,  bish-  mild  administration,  whidi  secured  iortheT^ 

op  of  Laon.    At  length,  after  having  succeeded  king  a  popular  affection  which  evea  ""^'^ 

in  getting  rid  of  the  principal  leader,  who  was  miiSortunes   failed   to   obliten^    lo  ^ 

murdered  by  one  of  his  adiherents,  he  assumed  Charles,  while  marching  against  the  doci « 
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Srittan^,  -wbb  rlolenti/  frighieiied  by  tbe  sad-  king  of  the  house  of  Yalois,  bom  in  Paris, 
len  appearanoe  of  a  nmedmaniao,  who  stopped  Feb.  22,  1408,  died  at  the  castle  of  Mehon- 
us  horse  and  cried:  '^Donot  proceed  farther,  sar-T^Tre,  near  Booms,  Jalj  22,  1461.  The 
loble  king:  joa  are  betrayed."  Thisoverpow*  6th  son  of  Oharles  YI.  and  Isabella,  he  be- 
ired  his  already  weak  mind,  and  he  fell  into  oame  by  the  early  death  of  his  brothers  heir 
L  state  of  derangement,  which  was  the  next  apparent  to  the  crown  in  1416.  In  141T 
'ear  ^gravated  by  hisrnnning  the  risk  of  being  he  was  appointed  lieatenant  of  the  kingdom. 
»amed  aliTeatamasqaeradeball.  Henceforth  and  2  years  later  he  assamed  the  tiUe  ^ 
16  was  disabled  from  attending  to  the  daties  of  regent,  withoat  however  being  able,  on  ao- 
ila  position ;  and  his  nncles  again  seized  the  ooont  of  his  indolent  habits,  to  exert  any 
Bins  of  government,  the  doke  of  Bargandy  ftathority;  he  wasbata  toolinthehands  of  his 
oanaging  to  secore  his  own  ascendency.  The  favorites,  most  of  them  leaders  of  the  Armagnao 
dog's  brother,  I)ake  Loois  of  Orleans^  soon  at*  Action.  On  the  death  of  Henry  Y.  and  Oharles 
empted  to  snatch  the  power  from  his  hands,  YI.  in  1422,  Henry  YI.  of  En^and  was  pro* 
Lod  2  opposite  parties,  Orleanists  and  Bar-  daimedldngof  France,  at  St.  Denis,  and  his  an- 
^ondians,  arose  to  divide  the  coart  and  the  na-  thority  recognized  by  the  minority  of  the  people, 
ion.  The  contest  grew  fiercer  when  John  the  while  Charles  was  snpported  only  by  a  fewciti- 
rearless  sncceeded  his  f&ther^  Philip  the  Bol^  cens  of  central  andsoathem  France.  He  was  so 
\nd  his  hatred  toward  his  oonsm  of  Orleans  coala  poor  and  powerless  that  his  enemies  called  him 
»nly  be  gratified  by  caosing  the  latter  to  be  theroideBourgeSy  as  if  this  city  were  the  whole 
anrdered,  Nov.  23, 1407.  The  powerfol  coant  of  his  monarchy.  The  duke  of  Bedford,  who 
)f  Armagnac,  the  leader  of  a  formidable  sol-  governed  in  the  name  of  Heniy  YI.,  saccess- 
lieiy  from  the  soath  of  France,  at  once  esponaed  frilly  waged  war  agiunst  Charles,  and  the  £ng- 
he  caase  of  Orleans,  and  henceforth  this  fiio-  lish  troops,  victorions  in  several  encoanters, 
ion  was  called  by  the  name  of  Armagnacs.  concentrated  themselves  aroand  Orleans,  which 
^ivil  war  commenced  between  these  and  the  was  the  stronghold  of  the  French  king.  BUb 
^orgondians,  and  the  nnfortonate  king  was  en-  position  was  utterly  helplcKL  when  so&enly  a 
irely  neglected  and  left  to  the  care  of  menials;  yonng  peasant  girl,  Joan  of  Arc,  the  cdebrated 
rhile  his  wife.  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  hod  '*  Maid  of  Orleans,"  came  to  his  rescue.  Her  en- 
narried  in  Jnly,  1885,  ganre  herself  np  to  love  thnsiasm,  patriotio  devotion,  and  confidence  in 
Lffairs  and  political  intrigues.  The  daughter  <^  victory,  inspired  the  French  troops  witii  new 
I  horse  dealer,  Odette  de  Champdivers,  some-  ardor,  while  terror  spread  among  the  Englidu 
imes  styled  the  little  queen,  fnm  having  been  Orleans  was  delivered,  the  enemy  repeatedly 
lb  mistress,  was  almost  the  only  one  who  defeated,  and  the  king  triumphantly  brought  to 
wrought  any  consolation  to  the  king's  distracted  lUieims,  where  he  received  the  holy  unction, 
nind.  Daring  his  lucid  intervals  he  had  sense  From  this  time,  Charles  was  indeed  the  real  king 
nough  to  sympathize  with  the  misfortunes  of  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  people,  who  every  where 
i*ranoe.  The  condition  of  the  country  was  be-  rose  in  his  bdialf.  The  war  oecAme  a  national 
oming  worse  every  day,  when  a  new  enemy  one,  in  which  the  lower  classes,  who  had  until 
.ppeared  in  the  person  of  A^ing  Henry  Y.  of  Eng-  then  remained  nearly  indifferent,  took  an  active 
fiuid,  who,  landing  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  part  The  capture  and  death  of  the  heroine, 
:ained  a  victory  over  the  French  at  Agincourt^  for  firom  damping  the  popular  enthusiasm, 
>ct.  25,  1415,  OS  complete  as  those  of  Cr6cy  Idndled  a  new  spirit.  The  French  gained  con- 
ad  Poitiers.  France  was  every  where  given  aiderable  advantages ;  and  finally  the  treaty  of 
ip  to  pillage,  murder,  fighting,  and  bloodshed*  Arras,  concluded  in  1485,  between  the  king  and 
It  the  end  of  4  years,  there  seemed  to  be  a  Philip  of  Burgundy,  insured  their  ultimate 
all,  and  negotiations  were  entered  into;  but  triumph.  HenoeforUi  Charles  appeared  to  be 
be  treacherous  murder  of  John  the  Fearless,  a  new  man ;  he  distinguished  himself  by  wis- 
terpetratod  in  the  presence  of  the  dauphin  dom,  prudence,  and  bravery;  he  achieved  the 
)harle8,  Sept  10, 1419,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  task  which  had  been  commenced  by  others^ 
he  civil  war.  Philip  the  Grood,  son  of  John  the  and  partly  deserved  the  glorious  qppeUatioa 
^earless,  eager  to  avenge  his  father's  death,  with  which  has  been  attached  to  his  name.  Peace 
he  treacherous  wife  of  Charles,  and  King  Henry  was  refistoblished,  oider  and  tranquillity  pre- 
/*.  of  England,  concluded  a  treaty  at  Troyes^  vailed,  and  prosperity  revived  throughout  the 
iay  21, 1420,  in  virtue  of  which  the  latter  re-  kingdom.  A  regular  army  was  organked  from 
eived  the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter  Cath-  1489  to  1448 ;  the  finance  department,  the  ad- 
.rine,  with  the  regency  of  France  for  the  present  ministration  of  justice,  and  the  other  branches 
nd  the  assurance  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  the  government  were  put  on  abetter  footing. 
iter  the  king's  death.  In  all  these  transactions  In  many  of  his  reforms  Charles  was  aansted  by 
he  nnfortonate  prince  had  of  course  nothing  to  Jacques  Ccenr,  the  richest  and  most  enteipris- 
io,  except  to  sanction  them  by  his  presence  or  ing  merchant  of  the  time,  whom  he  had  made 
igoature.  Henry  Y.  did  not  long  enjoy  his  minister  of  fimmce.  The  improved  condition  of 
Tospect  of  grandeur.  He  ^ed  Aug.  81, 1422.  the  country  secured  the  sympathies,  and,  on  the 
/horles  himMlf  died  shortiy  afterword,  leaving  renewal  of  hostilities,  the  asristance  even  of 
nodt  of  France  in  the  hands  of  the  Englidu  those  provinces  whicn  were  still  held  by  the 
CHABLES  YIL  (thb  Yioiobiou8)|  the  6th  English*    Canseqoentilyy  in  the  epooe  of  a  Uir 
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moniha,  the  foreignen  were  expcilled  from  Nor-  Afler  being  snoeenM  in  the  fint 

mandj  and  Gnieime;  and  in  1458  the  whole  they  were  defeated  at  Drenx,  in  Ih^  bf  thi 

of  France  had  retomed  to  its  native  king,  ex*  duke  of  Gnise,  who  was  iWMBnited  &  in 

oept  Calais,  which  alone  remained  for  another  months  later  while  besieging  Oriesu.  Atm^ 

oentnry  in  the  hands  of  the  English.    In  tiiia  of  peace,  known  as  the  ediet  of  Ambow,  t« 

greatwork2Gharlesyn.hadbeenpowerfallyas*>  oonelnded  r&Carch  19, 1663)  between  tbitgot 

Bisted  by  the  i>opnlar  feeling,  the  prominent  re*  and  the  leaaers  of  the  insorgeota   Tbe  vir  vm 

presentatives  of  which  were  Joan  of  Arc,  the  renewed  in  1667,  when  the  Proteitiiiti  toi 

heroine,  and  Jacqnes  Ooenr,  the  merchant:  to  again  defeated  at  fit  Denis  by  KoDtawraej.  A 

both  he  proYed  nngrateinl,  kaving  the  fonner  new  peace  intervened,  which  waiof  Tcrjriurt 

at  the  mercy  of  the   English,   witibont  the  duration,  the  enemies  beingaguninthefiddtot- 

lightest  attempt  at  her  lu>eration:  and  pro*  ard  the  middle  of  1568.    This  6d  war  miapii- 

ecribing  the  ktter,  to  whose  financial  assistance  ixed  by  the  battles  of  Jamac  (Maich  1&,  IM) 

he  was  espedally  indebted.     The  celebrated  and  Monoontonr(Oct8),wonb7HeDi7}dnbiif 

pragmatic  sanction,  which  secured  the  freedom  Anjon,  the  yonngier  brother  of  the  kug;  tka 

and  privileges  of  the  Gallican  chnrch  against  P|Moo,  now  believed  to  be  final,  returned  agn. 

the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  see,  was  nego>  The  Idng  himself  Qneen  Catharine  de'  K^ 

tiated  by  him  in  1488.    His  later  years  were  and  the  whole  oomt,  seemed  to  be  leeooeiled  to 

embittered  by  the  intrigues  and  rebellions  of  the  the  Protestant  party ;  Odigni  was  leeoTed  vi^h 

dauphin;  his  fear  of  being  poisoned  by  his  great  honorby  his  young  sovereign,  who foB% 

unnatural  son  became  so  overwhelmix^,  that  he  called  lum  ^  Father,"  and  requbed  bbedTke  is 

finally  refused  to  take  any  food,  and  died  of  the  administration  of  the  govenmeot;  tb 

starvation.      king  of  Navarre,  afterward  Henry  IV^  butW 

CHARLES  Vm.,  the  7th  king  of  the  house  the  king^s  sister,  Margaret;  the  other FroUi- 

of  Yalois,  bom  at  Amboise,  June  80,  1470,  taut  chie&  were  welcomed  at  the  oonxt  Chida 

died  April  7,  1498.    Being  only  18  years  of  IX.,  above  all,  tried  to  foster  coneori  ud 

age  on  the  death  of  his  lather,  Louis  aI.,  his  friendship  between  the  recent  eaeniM^  ntha 

eldestsister,  Anne  de  Beaojen,  seized  thereins  of  those  onmitiated  in  the  secret  comicili  of  tk 

government,  overpowered  Louis  of  Orleans  and  court  were  assured  that  all  was  safe,  when  » 

his  associates,  whoattempted  to  resist  her,  and  denly  it  was  reported  that  Admiral  Cdigniy 

gave  for  a  few  years  to  France  a  degree  of  been  ^ot  by  a  man  commonly  known  as  tk 

peace  and  prosperity,  till  her  brother  became  kmg's  assassi^    This  was  an  awfiil  viniBg 

of  age.    The  chivalric  romances  and  accounts  but  it  was  too^ate  for  the  Protestints  tow 

of  Charlemagne's  heroic  deeds  had  imbued  his  measures  for  their  security ;  thej  wcieiminiM 

rather  weak  mind  with  the  idea  that  it  was  his  and  defenceless.    On  the  night  of  Aog.  2i  St 

mission  to  restore  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  Bartholomew's  day  (1672),  at  a  sigui  gins 

take  Constantinople  from  the  Turks.    At  the  from  the  Louvre,  the  Catholics  of  Pertfrw* 

head  of  a  powerful  armv  he  entered  Itidy  in  arms  and  mermlessly  slaughtered  thtir  cno- 

1494,  triumphantiy  marched  throng  the  pen«  nents,  who  had  confided  in  the  word  of  tiie  mf 

insula,  and  took  possession  of  Naples.    Satisfied  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  wsb  the  pirt  of 

witii  his  military  exploits.  Charles  left  a  part  Charles  IX.  in  the  fistal  deed.   He  Mens  u 

of  his  army  in  Naples,  ana  hurried  home  with  have  acted  under  the  pemioioBS  iofiD^*^ 

a  select  body  of  about  9,000  soldiers.    When  in  Catharine  de'  MedicL  Thia  terrible  waouM 

the  neighborhood  of  Parma,  he  met  atFomovo  from  him  tiie  frantic  exdamation,  *^^ 

an  army  of  40,000  Italians,  who  sought  to  inters  construed  as  an  order :  "  Well,  then,  m  tbn 

cept  his  return ;  but  in  spite  of  their  numbers  the  all,  that  not  a  single  Huguenot  nsj  five  to  it- 

young  king  routed  them  and  triumphantiy  re*  proadi  me  with  weir  death  1"   He  M^^ 

entered  France.     He  soon  leamea  tiiat  bis  afterward  manifested  signs  of  deep  noion»,iDa 

army  had  been  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  under  U'eathed  his  last  when  only  24  jtmj»^ 

Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  and  that  Naples  had  re-  amid  dreadfial  corporal  and  spiritojl  nSenBg 
turned  to  its  old  allegiance.    He  was  planning       CHARLES  X.,  the  7tii  and  lest  «9gQi^^ 

a  new  expedition  when  he  suddenly  expired  fcunily  of  Bourbon,  bom  at  VcrBsilleB,  tW. ', 

from  the  effects  of  an  apparentiy  trifling  acd-  1767,  died  at  G6rit2,  in  Illyris,  Nov.  6, 18M.^i 

dent  was  the  4th  son  of  the  danphin,  eon  of  u^ 

CHARLES  IX.,  the  12th  king  of  the  fenuly  XV.,  and  received  at  his  birth  ^^^ 

of  Yalois,  bom  at  St  Qermain-en-Laye,  June  Charies  PhiMp,  and  the  title  of  oooot  of/>^ 

27, 1650,  died  May  80,  1674.    The  2d  son  of  After  bdng  very  indifiSn«ntiy  edoe^  ^ 

Henry  IL  and  Catharine  de' Medici,  he  succeeded  the  superintendence  of  the  ^°^,^.^fJJl 

his  brother,  Fhmcis  IL,  Dea  6,  1660,  when  guyon,  he  married,  Nov.  16, 177S,JUniTW» 

only  10  years  old,  under  the  regency  of  his  of  Savoy,  a  younger  sister  of  the  «^J"yL 

mother.    The  hatred  between  the  Catholics  Provence,  by  whom  he  had  $  eons,  tbe  cm 

and  the  Protestants  had  been  growing  for  years  of  Angooltoe  and  Berry.    ^^,^.^^ 

past ;  an  attempt  at  conciliation  through  the  profiiflate  disposition,  he  negleoted  lui  m 

conference  of  Poissy  having  proved  a  milure,  Doth  for  ladies  at  the  court  and  ^^H^^^^r^ 

hostilities  soon  broke  out    The  •  Protestants  tesans.    Among  the  latter  ^•^  ^5S»    jS 

resorted  to  arms,  headed  by  the  prince  of  Cond6.  who  eigoyed  an  menriahle  eeleonv*   ^ 
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loandalons  ooi^iiot  waa,  howerer,  aomewhat  the  approach  of  Napoleoii.    The  last  defeat  of 

'estricted  by  the  influence  of  the  dauphineBS  the  emperor  at  Waterloo  brought  him  back 

tfarie  Antoinette,  and  his  love  for  Mme.  dePo-  again  to  France  in  the  train  of  the  European 

astron.    On  one  occasion  he  rashlj  insulted  his  armies.    During  the  first  years  of  the  restora- 

sonsin,  the  duchess  of  Bourbon,  at  the  opera  tion,  he  kept  aloof  from  public  affiiirs.    He  was, 

)all ;  and  his  duel  with  the  duke,  which  grew  however,  the  head  of  the  ultra-royalist  party, 

>ut  of  this  circumstance,  seriously  impaired  the  which  so  seriondy  interfered  with  the  policy  of 

avor  which  his  iidSTable  and  courteous  manners  Louis  XVUL    That  party  at  last  prevailed  by 

lad  gained  for  him.    He  tried  to  make  amends  the  aocesnon  of  the  Yill^le  cabinet,  and  the  in- 

)y  distinguishing  himself  at  the  siege  of  Gibral*  flnence  of  Monsieur  became  prominent    He 

AT,  but  in  Tain;  his  levity  and  inconsistency  succeeded  Louis  XVHL,  Sept.  16,  1824,  under 

lad  destroyed  the  last  vestige  of  his  popularity,  very  favorable  auspices,  his  brother  not  having 

When  the  revolution  broke  out,  faithful  to  the  been  a  favorite  with  the  nation.    At  first  he 

raditions  of  his  house,  he  became  one  of  its  adopted  some  popular  measures;  but  soon  his 

nost  uncompromising  enemies.    But  instead  of  government  appeared  to  be  ruled  solely  with  a 

lupporting  his  unhappy  brother,  Louis  XYI.,  view  to  the  re^stablishment  of  the  old  regime. 

xe  fled  fh)m  Paris  to  Brussels,  then  to  Turin,  A  bill  to  indemnify  the  emigrants  for  their 

vhere  he  engaged  in  intrigues,  the  consequence  losses  during  the  revolution  was  introduced ; 

>f  which  was  to  increase  the  danger  to  which  this  bill,  by  which  the  nation  was  to  assume  a 

lis  brother  was  exposed.    On  Hay  20,  1791,  thousand  millions  of  new  debts,  in  behalf  of 

le  had  an  interview  with  the  emperor  Leopold  those  who  had  actually  borne  arms  against  it, 

it  Mantua,  and  a  few  months  later  was  present  was  adopted,  March  27, 1825.   This  was  a  great 

it  the  conference  of  Pilnitz,  the  only  result  of  triumph  for  the  reactionary  party.    Boon  an- 

vhioh  was  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  revolo-  other  bill  was  passed,  decreemg  the  most  se- 

ionary  spirit  in  France.    He  continued  to  go  vere  penalty  against  what  was  ci^ied  sacril^e. 

ibout  begging  assistance  for  the  royalist  cause ;  In  the  legislative  session  of  1826,  an  attempt 

neanwhiie  the  king  was  arraigned  befbre  the  was  made  to  alter  the  law  of  inheritance,  so  as 

!onvention,  sentenced  to  death,  and  executed,  to  reestablish  the  right  of  primogeniture ;  this, 

rhe  exiled  prince^  who  now  assumed  the  title  however,  fieuled.    Another  bill,  to  regulate  or 

>f  Monsieur,  repaired  to  Russia,  where  Oatha-  rather  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press, 

ine  n.  presented  him  with  a  magnificently  called  lot  dejtutice  et  cPamaur,  was  not  more 

>mamented  sword  bearing   thk  inscription :  sucoesafol.    The  public  discontent  was  further 

^  Donnie  par  Dieu  pour  le  Bou^  But  this  was  increased  by  the  mvor  shown  by  the  government 

i  useless  weapon  to  such  weak  hands.    The  ill-  to  the  Jesuits  who  had  retotablished  themselves 

lirected  efforts  of  the  Bourbons  and  their  idlies  in  France,  under  the  new  appellation  of  ph'ei 

laving  proved  fruitless  on  the  Rhine,  it  was  de  la /at.   At  last  the  popular  sentiment  broke 

hought  proper  to  give  encouragement  and  a»-  out  during  a  review  of  the  national  guards,  held 

iistance  to  the  Yendeans  or  Ohouans.     Mon*  April  29,  1827,  by  the  king  himself;  he  was 

iteur  was  consequently  sent,  Aug.  1795,  with  received  by  the  cries  of  ^*  Down  with  the  min- 

Snglish  ships,  to  effect  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  isters,'*  "  Down  with  Yill^le."  Greatly  provoked 

Brittany.    Although  supported  by  a  luge  num-  by  tiiese  manifestations,  his  haughty  answer  was 

ler  of  emigrants  and  some  2,500  English  troops,  that  he  ^  came  to  receive  homage,  not  lessons." 

ihe  brave  Charette,  who  was  in  waiting  for  him.  On  the  same  night  a  decree  of  dissolution  was 

laving  gathered  nearly  20,000  Yendeans,  and  issued  against  the  national  guards.  A  few  weeks 

mgaged  his  word  that  60,000  more  would  rise  later,  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  also  dissolv- 

n  arms  on  the  arrival  of  a  Bourbon,  the  prince  ed,  while  the  royalist  party  was  reinforced  in 

lid  not  dare  to  land,  and  his  cowwdice  was  the  the  chamber  of  peers  by  the  addition  of  76  new 

ignal  of  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  monarchical  *  members.    At  the  same  time,  the  freedom  of 

Mtrty  in  western  France,  tibe  heroic  peasants  of  the  press  was  entirely  suppressed  by  the  re§s- 

^rittany  and  Yend6e  being  tired  of  giving  tbeir  tablishment   of    the   censorship.     To   divert 

ives  for  princes  by  whom  they  were  deserted,  public  attention,  the  government  resolved  on 

Prom  this  period  to  1814,  Monsieur  lived  in  assisting  Greece  in  her  war  of  independence, 

>bsciirity,  residing  mainly  in  Eugland.    On  the  but  the  glory  achieved  by  French  arms  failed 

all  of  Napoleon,  he  repaired  to  Paris.    On  to  restore   popularity  to  the   cabinet  ;    and 

Ipril  12, 1814,  he  was  welcomed  there  by  tiie  Charles  X.  at  last  consented  to  part  with  his 

>rovisional  government,  headed  by  Tdleyrand.  ministers  and  choose  new  counsellors  among 

1  part  of  me  Parisian  population  hailed  his  the  most  liberal  royalists.    The  Martignao  min- 

*etorn,  while  his  affability  of  manners  and  kind  istry,  formed  Jan.  4, 1828,  was  the  signal  of  a 

KTords  conciliated  the  good  will  of  many.    The  kind  of  reconciliation  between  the  king  and 

nost  popular  saying  reported  of  him  at  the  the  nation.    The  measures  then  adopted  were 

;ime  was :  *^  Frien£,   nothing  is  changed  in  hailed  with  delight  by  the  friends  of  constitu- 

B*ranoe;  there  is  only  one  Frenchman  more.^'  tional  liberie,  but  created  the  utmost  dissatisfao- 

S^otwithstanding  t^is  fiivorable  beginning,  11  tion  among  the  court  party.  The  king,  fearing 

nonths  had  haraly  elapsed  when  Monsieur  was  the  ascendency  of  liberal  principles  and  follow- 

igain  compelled  to  leave  France,  after  having  ing  the  suggestions  of  the  ultra  royalists,  dis- 

rainly  tried  to  secure  the  city  of  Lyons  against  missed  the  Martignao  administration,  and  in- 
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trusted  Fxinoe  Polignao  viih  the  formatioa  ixninedUtelyxepalredtotheiNdAoeofHciTTood, 
of  a  new  cabinet.  Ilie  prince  was  indeed  the  in  Scotland,  which  had  been  angned  to  bb » 
truest  representatire  of  that  old  royalist  partj  a  residence  by  the  English  goyemme&t  Intliii 
which  had  ^*  forgotten  and  learned  nothing."  His  retreat  he  devoted  his  time  to  fleM  sporty  c( 
mere  name  was  considered  as  a  chsJlenge  offered  which  he  was  still  yeir  fond,  notwitbUDdiBf 
by  the  king  to  the  nation;  every  one  foresaw  the  his  old  a^  and  to  r^gkras  dntiei.  iltcr4 
coming  struggle.  In  vain  the  government  tried  years'  residence,  he  left  Bootknd  for  Bobenii, 
to  assuage  public  opinion  by  the  excitement  of  where  he  lived  aacceasively  at  Basdhtiendiod 
military  success.  The  expedition  against  Algiers  the  Hradschin  of  Prague;  altmistoly  k  r- 
was  undertaken;  that  stronghold  of  piracy  solved  to  retire  to  GOritz  in  Qlyiia.  Heinmd 
was  stormed  on  July  6, 1880.  But  aU  to  no  there  in  Oct  1886;  but  soon  diedof  tlwcM- 
purpose ;  the  interest  of  the  whole  nation  was  era,  after  a  sickness  of  6  days. 
engrossed  by  home  affiairs.    On  the  opening  of  m.  oebhaht. 

the  chambers,  March  d,  the  king  had  made  use       OKARLES  I.,  OHABLmfAOCT,  or  Chabb 
of  threatening  language,  and  to  this  a  minority    thb  Gbbat  (Ger.  Karl  der  Oroue\  mytmii 
of  221  deputies  answered  by  voting  an  address    the  West  and  king  of  France,  bom  April  S,  TU 
declaring  their  want  of  confidence  in  the  min-    died  Jan.  88, 814,  and  buried  at  Aix  la  Qis^ 
istry .  The  king  declined  to  receive  the  address,    The  fid  son  of  Pepin,  the  Frankish  kingdoBi  ic- 
on which  the  chambers  were  adjourned,  and  on    verted  to  him  and  his  brother  OsiiomiD,  oo  Is 
May  16  they  were  dissolved.     New  elections    father'sdemisein788.    Oariorosn  djuigSTan 
took  place,  and  resulted  in  a  still  more  powerful    later,  Charles  secured  the  undivided  toronigotj 
exposition  majority.    Incensed  at  this,  and  en-    He  now  found  himself  master  of  the  j\dt  d 
couraged  by  the  triumph  of  the  French  army    Qaol  and  western  Germany;  hissmbitioo^W- 
in  Algeria,  the  king  resorted  to  a  eaupcPjtat.    ever,  was  unsatisfied,  and  a  saccenonof  fiBt^ 
Decrees  were  promulgated  to  suppress  entirely    nate  wan  in  Italy.  Spun,  and  Genssij,  sUad 
the  freedom  of  the  press ;  to  dissolve  the  newly    hu^y  to  his   already  extensiTe  domiiBc& 
elected,  but  not  yet  opened,  chamber  of  deputies.    His  first  ooncjnest  was  tiiat  of  Lombudy.  Xo- 
and  prescribe  an  essential  modification  in  the    tives  of  discontent  and  estrangement  bid  ir 
mode  of  election,  so  as  to  secure  the  triumph    several  years  existed  between  him  sod  Jkaix- 
of  the  court  party.    These  ordinances  fell  like    rins,  king  of  the  Lombards.    He  hsd,  befive  b 
a  thunderbolt  on  Paris.    Besistance  was  imme-    accession  to  the  throne,  married  DendenU,  tk 
diately  organized.    Barricades  were  built,  and    daughter  of  Uie  latter,  and  had  reeendjffii 
defended   by  bodies  of  workmen   from   the    herback  in  a  scornfbl  manner  to  her £Ufcer. 
suburbs,  and  by  artisans  and  printers,  under  the    Desiderius  himself  had  granted  an  aayto^^ 
command  of  officers  and  young  men  from  the    the  nephews  and  some  of  the  bitterest  cooties 
polytechnic  schooL    The  insurrection  was  em-    of  Charles;  at  the  same  timehe  assoiDedihot' 
phatically  popular,  and  not  confined  to  any  par-    tile  attitude  toward  the  popes  of  Borne,  vboa 
ticular  class.    The   roval  troops,  under  Mac-    Pepin  had  made  firm  allies  of  the  CarioTingio 
shal  Marmont,  ofiered  but  unwilling  resist-    by  bestowing  upon  them  the  exarchate  of  ^ 
auce,  and  were  driven  from  the  capital  in  less    venna.    Charles,  yielding  to  his  own  *b^^ 
than  3  days.  Charles  X.  was  so  litde  conscious    to  the  entreaties  of  Pope  Adrian  I^  crofiedthe 
of  the  danger  of  his  situation  that  he  remained    Alps  in  TlB  at  the  head  of  apowcriiil  m?. 
quietly  at  the  palace  of  St  Cloud ;  he  learned    besieged  Pavia  for  8  months,  and  took  poe^ 
but  gradually  tne  defeat  of  his  troops,  being  to    sion  of  it  only  when  its  defenders  badbeo  n- 
the  last  under  the  impression '  that  he  had  to    abled  by  pestilence  and  famine.  DeaderiiB^ 
deal  only  with  a  riot.    But  it  was  a  revolution^    exiled  to  the  monastery  of  Oorbie  in  Fn»«- 
and  when  he  attempted  to  avoid  its  consequences    Charles  crowned  himself  with  the  anoeot  ^ 
it  was  too  late.  He  recalled  the  fatal  ordinanceet.    crown  of  the  Lombard  kings;  ^^  {ifj?^ 
appointed  a  liberal  ministry,  and  even  abdicated    scarcely  left  Italy  when  Adelgis,  son  of  I>^ 
in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,    rins,  supported  by  the  dukes  of  B^Ieto,  ^ "^ 
the  present  coxmt  of  Chambord,  but   all  in    and  Benevento,  rose  in  arms  agamst  the  ao- 
vain ;  the  chiefs  of  the  revolution  would  not    queror.    The   rebels  were  cnsM  at  ^ 
accept  such  proposals ;  the  king  had  no  altema-    and  Charles,  to  make  the  sabnusnon  of  1^ 
tive  but  to  depart.    He  retired  first  to  Trianon,    dardy  more  sure,  appointed  bis  8d  s^ '  <?^ 
then  to  Bambouillet,  under  the  protection  of    to  reign  over  this  country  (7T6).  Jl«n»*»| 
his  guards.  In  the  latter  place,  he  made  some    war  was  actively  prosecuted  8gaiiirtUM»^itf> 
show  of  resistance ;  but  on  the  appearance  of    this  was  the  most  important,  mdacttd^*^ 
10,000  volunteers  from  Paris,  he  gave  it  up  en-    terrifio  of  aU  those  waged  by  Chariea.  t^* 
tirely,  and,  accompanied  by  commissioners  sent   mencing  in  772,  it  terminated  onlj  a  ^ 
by  tlie  chamber  of  deputies,  he  directed  his    after  a  duration  cf  8S  yean,  yri^,  ^^7^ 
course  toward  Cherbourg.    There,  on  Aug.  16,    interruption.    On  his  first  •^P^^^^^'v'^ 
he  embarked  for  England  with  his  fiEimily  and  a    took  Eresburg,  destzoyed  the  venerated  a^ 
few  faithful  servants,  on  board  of  2  American    known  as  "Irminsul,"  and  I*"'**'*f*"Jl^ 
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arrioTB,  daoghtered  all  who  offered  renst-  againsl  Oharles.    The  duke  was  arrested,  ar- 
loe,  devastated  the  towns  which  were  not  raiffned  as  a  tndtor  before  an  assemblj  of  lords 
rompt  enough  in  their  sabmiBsionf  and  now  at  Ingelheun  in  787.  and  sentence  of  death  passed 
>nsiaered  his  power  firmly  established*    Far  npon  him,  which,  nowever,  was  commuted  hj 
'om  it;  they  rose  the  following  year,  and,  not-  Charles  to  imprisonment  in  the  monastery  of 
withstanding  repeated  defeats,  renewed  their  Jnmidges,  near  Booen.    BaTaria  was  now  di* 
distance  in  777,  bat  in  yaln.    Charles's  power  vided  into  oomities  nnder  Frankish  governors, 
ow  seemed  secnrely  established.    He  held  a  Charles  afterward  oonqilered  seTeral  of  the 
lacitum  at  Paderbom,  where  many  Saxon  Slavic  tribes  idong  the  banks  of  the  Baltic, 
:ibes  acknowledged  his  power  and  were  bap*  undertook  a  war  ^  ezterminadon  against  the 
zed.    Their  intre|»id  chief^  the  hero  who  in*  Avars,  which  lasted  from  794  to  709,  and 
pired  them  with  his  ooorage  and  love  of  inde-  pat  their  country  under  the  administration 
cndence,  Wittikind,  had  been  obliged  to  take  of  Frankish  counts  and  bishops.    Charles,  hav« 
efoge  with  a  northern  prince.     Charles  im-  ingthus  taken  possession  of  the  north-east  of 
roved  this  interval  of  apparent  tranauillity  to  Spain,  tiie  larger  part  of  Italy,  and  northern 
2ad  his  warriors  against  the  new  calipn  of  Cor-  and  eastern  Germany,  found  himself  at  the  be- 
x>va.  Abderrahman.    Crosdng  the  Pyr6n6es  in  ipnning  of  the  9th  century  master  of  an  em* 
78,  he  took  Pamplona,  Saragossa,  and  the  ter*  pire  boanded  N.  by  the  Baltic  sea,  the  Eyder, 
itory  as  fur  as  the  Ebvo;  but  a  severe  misfor*  the  German  ocean,  and  the  British  chsnnel; 
one  attended  his  return  to  France.    The  rear-  W.  by  the  Atlmtio  ocean ;  S.  by  the  Ebro,  the 
nard  of  his  army,  being  overtaken  in  the  uar-  Mediterranean,  and  the  Yoltumo :  £•  by  the 
ow  passes  of  BonoesvaUes  by  the  Basques,  the  Save,  the  Theiss,  and  tiie  Oder.    Margraviatea, 
Qveterate  enemies  of  the  Franks,  was  destroyed  cht  military  marches,  were  established  for  the 
o  the  last  man;  and  among  the  valiant  cmefs  protection  of  Uie  land  firontierB,  while  fleets 
rho  were  slain  was  Boland,  whom  history  were  in  readiness  on  the  sea-shore  to  oppose 
carcely  notices,  till  his  later  renown  in  the  the  piratical  invasions  of  the  Saracens  and  the 
innals  of  chivalry.   But  the  presence  of  Charles  Korthmen.    So  extenrive  a  dominion  seemed 
7  as  required  on  the  Elbe ;  the  indomitable  Sax-  ftdly  to  warrant  a  higli^r  appellation  than  that 
»ns  had  revolted  ^in  under  Wittikind;  ihev  of  king;  and  moreover,  the  ultimate  aim  of 
lould  not  endare  the  foreign  yoke,  and,  above  all,  Charles's  conquests  had  been  the  restoration  of 
hey  hated  the  attempts  made  to  convert  them  the  western  Roman  empire.    Having  been  in- 
o  Christianity.    Charles  adopted  against  them  duoed  to  visit  Italy  to  protect  Leo  III.  against 
neasures  of  the  greatest  severity  and  cruelty;  his  rebellious  clergy,  tbe  Frankish  king  was 
nore  than  4,000  prisoners  were  at  one  time  solemnly  and  triumphantly  crowned  by  the 
laughtered:  many  thousands  of  the  Saxons  were  mtefol  pontiff  in  bt  Peter's  church,  on  the 
ransplantea  with  their  families  into  Frankish  Christmas  day  of  the  600th  year  of  the  Chris* 
oantries;  part  of  Saxony  was  laid  waste,  and  tian  era.    Henceforth  he  styled  himself  em- 
tvcry  means  resorted  to  to  crush  the  spirit  of  peror  of  the  West,  and  with  la  view  of  reMab- 
ts  unfortunate  inhabitants.    Two  great  battles,  lishing  the  ancient  Roman  empire,  he  proposed 
irhich  took  place  at  Detmold  in  788^  destroyed  to  marry  Irene,  the  Byzantine  empress ;  a  pro* 
heir  last  forces,  and  Wittikind,  despairing  of  the  ject  bafled  by  the  deposition  of  Irene.  This  was 
uture,  surrendered  in  785,  swore  allegiance  to  a  great  era  in  the  middle  ages;  the  Christian 
i^harles  at  Attigny-sur-Seine,  and  was  baptized,  kings  of  Spain,  the  Mussulmans  of  Fez,  and  the 
riiia,  however,  wasfar from beingthelastof  these  caliph  of  Bagdad,  Haroun  al  Raahid,  sent  am- 
»loody  struggles;  the  independence  of  Saxony  bassadors  to  present  homages  and  gifts  to  the 
ound  other  champions,  who  more  obscurely,  ^werfal  western  monarch. — ^However  great  as 
mt  not  less  heroically,  undertook  their  patri-  a  warrior  and  the  founder  of  an  empire,  Charles 
»tic  task.    The  alternate  succession  of  risings  deserves  still  more  praise  aa  a  lawgiver,  a  dvil- 
jid  defeats  went  on  almost  uninterruptedly,  izer,  and  a  patron  of  learning,  science,  and  art. 
intil  Saxony,  being  completely  exhausted  by  He  endeavored  to  establish  order  and  a  regidar 
epeated  losses,  and  bent  down  under  tbe  des>  administration  amons  the  many  nations  which 
totic  organization  devised  by  Charles,  had  no  his  sword  had  united,  most  of  whidi  were  in 
ecourse  but  to  give  up  her  national  freedom  and  a  barbarous  condition,  totally  different  in  their 
eligion.  The  £fbsioa  of  the  gospel  was  aided  origin,  language,  and  manners^  and  hostile  to 
J  conqaest;  the  bishoprics  or  missionary  eta-  each  other,    ureat  national  assemblies,  known 
tons  of  Minden,  Halberstadt^  Werden,  Bremen,  as  €hamp9  d$  Mai^  were  held  vearly  in  the 
[tin8t6r,Hildesheim,Osnabraok,  and  Paderbom  spring.   (See   Champ   ni  Mabs.)    Other   as- 
rere  tbe  origin  of  as  many  cities;  and  the  old  aemblies  took  place  in  tbe  autumn,  but  were 
^on  nationfldity  waa  completely  broken  down,  merely  councils  of  military  and  ecdedastical 
Hiile  Uiis  desperate  struggle  was  still  at  its  lords  whose  advice  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  re- 
eight,  Charles  had  to  baffle  the  treacherous  de-  ceive,  and  who,  under  his  directions^  prepared 
ignsof  Tassilo,  the  Agilolfingian  duke  of  Bavfr-  the  bills  and  projects  to  be  submitted  to  the 
la,  who,  although  a  tributary  of  the  Frankish  national  meeting.    In  addition  to  the  laws  thus 

6Dg,  held  secret  intercourse  with  his  enemiesi  adopted  by  the  nation,  Charles  issued  edicts 

d  attempted  to  unite  the  Saxons,  the  Lombards,  known  as  capitularies,  in  which  regulations 

lie  Baraoensy  the  Avars,  and  the  Slavoniana  lor  the  administration  of  the  empire  aa  well  aa 
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the   mttnagement  of  the   emperor^s  priyate    These  Indies  and  some  others  were  also  eogifid 
property  were  enacted.  The  collection  of  these    in  making  copies  of  ancient  mannscripta,  which 
capitularies,  a  nnmher  of  which  have  been  pre-    task,  however,  specially  devolved  npon  tbe 
served,  is  among  the  most  valuable  relics  of  the    monks  of  various  monasteries^  Ghazies  gave  es- 
middle  agea,  and  affords  striking  evidence  of   couragement  to  thb  caOing,  paving  lamlj  fior 
rare  foresight,  wisdom,  and  prudence  in  their    such  copies,  and  establishing  a librarr  inhia ow£ 
author.     His  empire  forming,  ethnolo^cally,    palace  at  Aix  la  Ohapelle.  He  hims^  was  eager 
various  kingdoms,  Charles  placed  at  their  head    m  his  desire  of  knowledge  and  aoience,  coo- 
his  own  sons  with  the  title  of  kings,  but  they    versing  with  the  learned  during  his  leisore 
were  nothing  more  than  his  lieutenants,  the    hours,  and  having  books  read  to  him  dmic; 
supreme   power    being   concentrated   in   his    his  meals.    During  the  night  he  would  fre- 
own  hands,  he  alpne  appointing  the  officers  in-    qnently  get  up  to  study  the  course  of  the  stan 
trusted  with  the  administration.     His  whole    Through  such  diligent  application  he  bectme  u 
dominion  was  divided  into  a  number  of  counties    much  of  a  scholar  as  was  consistent  with  his  pcb- 
governed  by  earls  ((7ra/bi),  and  these  were    lie  duties;  and  some  literary  works  were  doe  to 
placed  under  the  Bui>ervision  of  imperial  dele-    his  encouragement,  such  as  a  German  grammir, 
gates,  or  muH  daminiei,  who  4  times  every    and  a  collection  of  the  national  songs  of  tnciein 
year  visited  the  circuits  asdgned  to  them,  hold-    Gkrmany.    The  fine  arts  were  fax  from  beiz^ 
ing  provincial  meetings  and  courts  of  justice,    neglected  by  him ;  he  had  the  Gregorian  chact 
receiving  tiie  accdunts  of  the  collectors   of    adopted  in  the  churches,  and  brought  sisgen 
puUio  money,  and  a^usting  the  Grievances  of   from   Italy,  whose   concerts   he   patronuei 
the  people.    Charles  was  thus  enabled  to  con-    Among  the  many  pslacea  constructed  by  ha 
trol  every  branch  of  administration,  as  well  as    order,  we  must  mention  those  of  logellidra, 
the  proceedings  of  the  various  functionaries,  who    Nimeguen,  and  Aix  la  Ghapelle.   The  latter  vn 
were  appointed  for  a  term  of  8  years  only,    a   masterpiece  of  architecture,  having  bedi 
His  protection  extended  to  the  clergy,  increasing    ornamented  with  columns  and  soulptunJ  frag* 
their  wealth  by  a  law  upon  tithes,  their  liber-    ments   brought  from  Italy ;    it  was  a  krce 
ty  by  his  respect  for  canonical  elections,  and    and  magnificent  building^  tiie  spadoos  ht^ 
their  power  by  certain  Judicial  prerogatives ;  but    and  rooms  of  which  were  decorated  in  a  ^Ws* 
at  the  same  time  keeping  them  under  his  domin-    did  manner,  and  filled  with  most  elegant  sti 
ion,  submitting  them  to  the  mim  dominieif  re-    costiy  furniture.    The  basilica  in  the  same  ctr, 
stricting  their  rights  of  asylum,  interfering  with    erected  also  by  Charles,  was  equally  celebrates 
questions  of  discipline  ana  even  of  dogma,  and    and  became  the  pattern  of  jnany  cburchci 
causing  the  monasteries  to  be  reformed  by  Ben-    buUt  during  the  9th  century.    He  moreoTif 
edict  of  Aniane.    Trade  and  industry  were  not    encouraged  civil  engineering ;  a  wooden  briJ^ 
less  objectsofhisfosteringcare;  he  granted  priv-    500   paces   long,  was  constructed  at  UtrM 
ileges  to  merchants,  and  reduced  as  much  as    over  the  Rhine ;  and  a  gieantio  canal  was  aii> 
possible  the  tolls  &  which  they  were  subjected,    menced,  but  not  completed,  to  establish  throc^ 
He  established  uniformity  of  currency,  had  the    this  river  and  the  Danube  a  water  commimicar 
coinage  executed  in  his  palace,  and  regulated  tbe    tion  between  the  German  ocean  and  the  Bit^-i 
value  of  gold  and  silver  coin.    Beggars  were    sea.    As  a  man,  Charles,  aoeording  to  I^^- 
not  permitted  to  prowl  about  the  country,  but    hard,  was  of  a  tall  and  commanding  fif^: 
wero  provided  for  by  the  lords  or  communities    either  standing  or  sitting,  he  had  an  air  cf 
to  which  they  belonged.     Charles  bestowed    grandeur  and  dignity;  ana  notwithstandio^t^ 
particular  attention  upon  general  instruction    shortness  of  his  neck  and  his  obesity,  be  vss 
and  the  rovival  of  dassicfll  learning.     Illu#  well  proportioned  and  remarkably  active,  vi:^ 
trious  men  were  invited  to  his  court  from  all    a  firm  step  and  manly  appearance^  hif  strJi  j 

Sarts  of  the  world,  and  especially  from  Italy,  to  voice  alone  being  not  in  accordancs  with  hi 
iffhse  among  hia  subjects  various  branches  oi  person.  A  perfect  adept  in  the  useof  we^xni 
learning,  as  grammar,  rhetoric^  logic,  arith-  he  was  also  an  unrivalled  swimmer  and  a  cc»- 
metio,  astronomy,  history,  theology,  ana  medi-  summate  hunter.  Although  encouraging  o^ 
cine.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Alouin,  a  native  of  nificence  of  attiro  among  his  courtiers,  ha  vai 
York,  a  man  of  considerable  information,  if  generally  plainly  dresse^  giving  prefereoct  tJ 
not  thorough  learning,  seems  to  have  been  the  UieoldA^kish  style  of  costume,  fiewasfrcpi* 
leading  spirit  of  this  aggregation  of  teachers ;  and  temperate,  and  evinced  great  sercrif 
he  was  the  originator  of  the  Palatine  school,  a  against  drunkards.  He  had  9  more  or  lea  !«r* 
kind  of  normal  institution,  from  which  men,  timate  wives,  by  whom  he  had  at  least  90  cii* 
thoroughly  instructed,  were  sent  into  the  prov-  ren.  The  only  son  who  survived  him  wa»  ^ 
inces,  and  constituting  at  the  same  time  an  aca-  successor,  Louis  le  D^bonnaire.  Several  an  £< 
demical  society,  which  consisted  of  the  emperor  his  many  daughters  led  a  dissolute  life  and  <i>' 
himself,  several  members  of  his  family,  mostiy  ed  great  scandal,  which  their  fiither  and  >^^ 
females,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  his  ward  their  brother  wero  unable  to  snppre«.i^ 
courtiers.  The  academicians  assumed  names  awe  with  which  Charles  inspired  his  coater?^ 
borrowed  from  antiquity;  Charles  himself  was  raries  increased  as  time  roDed  on;  hia  histc^ 
styled  David,  while  2  of  his  daughters,  Gisdle  deeds,  amplified  and  adorned  by  poetry,  f^'^ 
and  Bothruda*  were  called  Delia  and  Colomba.    fUly  seiced  upon  the  popohr  imsginarioc ;  ^ 
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great  emperor  and  liis  12  legendary  peen  Orontn  Xalendarium  und  (kUrU^el  (Berlin, 

nine  the  neroea  of  innumerable   chivalrio  1858).  Among  the  more  popular  works  upon 

lancea,  which  were  recited  or  song  every  thia  monarch  may  be  mentioned  the  *^  History 

are,  and  the  collection  of  which  ia  now  of  Charlemagne,"  l^y  G.  P.  R.  James  (1882). 
ed  the  *^Oarloyingian  Oyde."    Hia  name       OH  ARTiKH  th»  I^at,  or  1$  Oroi^  the  last  em- 

also  won  a  halo  of  sanctity,  the  anti-pope  peror  of  the  Oarlovin^^  dynasty,  born  about 

Old  in.  having  canonized  him  in  1166,  and  882,  died  in  888.    He  was  the  8d  son  of  Louis 

lis  XL  having  ordered  his  anniversary  to  be  the  Germanic,  and  received  the  kingdom  of 

^brated  on  Jan.  28.^  The  origin  of  many  Bwabia  for  hia  portion  of  hia  fiither^s  possessions. 

18  or  learned  institutions  has  been  ascribed  After  the  death  of  his  oldest  brother,  Oarloman 

him ;  and  fiction  and  truth  are  so  much  of  Bavaria^  he  aucceeded  him  in  the  imperial 

nded  in  hia  history  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis-  dignity  ana  in  the  possession  of  Italy  (881),  and 

angle  the  one  from  the  other.    But,  how-  afterthat  of  hia  younger  brother,  Louis  of  Sax- 

r  this  may  be,  Oharlemagne  takea  his  rank  ony  (Jan.  20,  882),  he  became  king  of  all  Ger* 

9ng  those  extraordinary  men  who.  from  tune  many.    On  the  death  of  Oarloman  of  France  in 

ime,  appear  to  change  the  &ce  or  the  world  884,  Oharles  the  Fat  united  France  under  hia 

i  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  destinies  of  sceptre  with  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  vast 

Qkind.-^The  literary  worka  attributed  to  empire  of  Oharlemagne  was  thua  again  vested 

Eu-Iemagne  are :  1,  his  "  Oapitularies  ^'  (first  in  one  and  Uie  same  sovereign.    He  proved, 

lected  by  Ansegise^  abbot  of  St.  Wandrille,  however,  utterly  unworthy  of  this  exalted  poai- 

tedition  that  of  StienneBaluxe,  Paris,  1677,  tion.     **  Oharles  the  Fat  upon  the  throne  of 

'ols.  folio);  2,  "Letters'*  contained  in  the  Oharlea  the  Great,"  says  a  G^man  historian, 

lection  of  De  JBouquet ;  8,  a  "  Grammar,"  of  *'  was  a  caricature  of  weakness  and  contempt ; 

ich  fragmenta  are  to  be  found  in  the  Poly-  this  master  of  nations,  harass^,  humiliated 

.phia  of  Trithemius ;  4,  his  '^  Testament,"  by  every  foreign  and  internal  enemy,  a  passive 

itained  in  Bouchel's  BUfliothique  du  droit  tool  in  the  hand  of  hUi  minister,  an  inactive 

sni^M,  torn,  iii.,  printed  at Pari&  1667, folio;  apectator  of  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  was 

lome  Latin  poems,  such  as  the"  Epitsph  ox  covered   with    domestic   aa    well   as    public 

pe  Adrian,"  and  the  "  Song  of  Boland ;"  6,  disgrace."      His    incapaci]^   and    cowardice 

I  Caroline  books. — ^The  cathedral  of  Aix  la  soon  became   manifest     llie   city  of  Paria 

apelle  stands  on  the  site  where  Oharlemagne  being  besieged  by  the  Northmen,  he  march- 

1  erected  s  chapel,  which  he  designed  as  his  ed  against  uiem  with  a  large  army  from  Ger- 

rial-place.    The  chapel  was  destroyed  by  the  many ;   but  instead  of  fighting  the  enemy, 

>rmans,  and  rebuilt  in  its  present  form  by  he  offered  them  large  sums  of  money  and  the 

bo  HL  toward  the  close  of  Uie  10th  century.  Pelage  of  Burgundy  to  obtain  their  retreat. 

6  position  of  the  tomb,  in  which  once  repos-  This  shameful  conduct  raised  general  indigna- 

tbe  remains  of  Oharlemagne,  ia  marked  by  a  tion ;  the  Bavarians,  Saxons,  Thuringians,  and 

b  of  marble  under  the  centre  of  the  dome,  finally  the  Alemanni,  deserted  him  and  deposed 

cribed  with  the  words  Carolo  Magno.  When  him  solemnly  in  an  assembly  at  Trebur  in  887. 

)  vault  was  opened,  the  body  of  Oharlemagne  He  had  already  been  disowned  by  the  French. 

d  foond  seated  on  his  throne,  clothed  in  the  He  died  the  next  year,  poor  and  forssken,  in  a 

perial  robes.    These  relics  are  now  deposited  doister  near  Oonstance.    He  waa  noted  for  his 

Vienna,  excepting  the  throne,  which  alone  inordinate  love  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 

nains  in  the  cathedral  of  Aix  la  Oliapelle.  and  this  aa  well  as  his  natural  corpulency  gave 

noDg  the  books  which  treat  of  Oharlemagne  him  the  surname  of  *^the  Fat." 

\  may  refer  to  the  great  biography  of  his  •  OHABLES  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  the 

ntemporary,  Eginhard,  Vita  Caroh  Magni^  in  son  of  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  who   fell  in 

ichesne's  Return  Francorum  Seriptorm  (the  the  last  battle  of  QHcy-j  bom  in  Prague,  May 

et  edition  is  that  by  Pertz.  in  the  ManumerUa  18,  1816,  died  Nov.  29,  1878.    Several  years 

trmania  Hiitoriea.  2  vols.,  also  by  Ideler,  before  the    death  of  Ix>ois  of  Bavaria,  the 

unbarg,  1889,  2  vols. :  an  excellent  Gennan  emperor  being  xmder  excommunication  of  the 

Nidation  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1850);  Mona-  pope,  the  king  of  Bohemia  had  been  chosen 

«  Sagallenna,  D6  Oeitie  Caroli  Maanit  libri  in  his  stead.    JBut  Louia,  partly  by  the  great 

;  Dooatns  Acciaiolna,  De  Vita  Oaroli  Magni  superiority  of  hia  talents,  partly  by  the  snp- 

>f^ment(miB ;  Leclero  de  la  Brudre,  JSistoire  port  given  to   him   by  the   princea  of  the 

t  ri^ne  de  Charlemagne ;  B.  Haur^au,  CfhoT'  empire,  who  were  especially  3®<dous  of  the 

'Mgne  et  ea  eour;  Struve's  JSerum  Oermanir  papal  power,  and  had  within  10  years  adopted 

fum  Scriptoree^  tom.  L ;  Dippold*a   Lebeth  at  the  diet  of  Bense  the  most  enei^tic  meaa- 

<\Mtfr  KarTe  dee  Oroteen  (Tabingen,  1810) ;  urea  against  the  daima  of  the  holy  see,  easily 

*u^'b  Btttaire  de  CTtarlemaffne  (2d  editioxi,  conquered  the  blind  Bohemian,  who  threw  him- 

^  1819, 4  vols. ) ;  Loren2,  Ka/rVe  dee  Oroeeen  self  thenceforth  almost  entirely  into  the  handa 

ntat-  und  Hoflmn^  in  Raumer'a  Hietorieehee  of  the  pope  and  of  the  French  king.    He  waa 

'**<'^f^enbueh  (1882);  Oapefigne^s  Charlemagne  of  the  family  of  Luxemburg,  and  so  allied  to 

'  ^ols.  Pans,  1840) ;  Sporschil's   Karl  der  the  royal  houae  of  France ;   and  oonaequently 

'^  (Darmstadt,  1845).  Dr.  F.  Piper  haa  re-  he  caused  hia  son,  who  waa  a  man  of  some 

«^U7  edited  from  the  original  HS.  Karl  dee  connderahie  ability,  though  of  a  cold,  politiC| 
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fiiwning,  and  treaoheroos  dkpodtion,  to  be  the  Hapsbnnr  army  on  bk  md*  bjrgiTUfliii 

edncat^  in  Aat  kingdom,  and  to  be  brought  dan^tdr  Oatoarine  in  marriage  to  Biidol^  tbe 

up  as  mnch  as  possiUe  a  ^Frenchman.    80  far  aon  of  idbert  tbe  Lame;  and  wHb  equal  ski 

as  bis   interests  led   bim   in  that  direction,  dissolyed  the  Wittel^>aob  confederacy  by  wed> 

Oharles  of  Lnxemborg,  as  be  was  called,  was  ding  Anna,  the  dan^ter  of  the  coani  palatJBB 

willing  to  be  German,  French,   or  for  that  Bupert^  by  ceding  Bimndenbnrg  to  Looa  tb 

matter,  English.    Neyertheless,  he  bad  not  tbe  Elder,  and  declaring  Waldemar,  wbom  k  U 

sUgbtest  idea  of  sacrifidng  his  own  life  or  that  himself  inveeted  with  thtf  elecUxate,  an )» 

of  bis  people  in  behalf  of  a  Idn^  who  would  poetor.    Lonis  the  Elder,  with  eqoal  perfidj, 

never  adeqnatdy  reward  lus  services.    There-  sacrificed  GOnther,  who  was  shortly  aftemi 

fbre,  so  soon  as  be  saw  that  tbe  English  archery  in  19i7,  pdaoned  by  one  of  tbe  emimni  i 

bad  in  fact  won  tbe  day,  and  that  tbe  English  Oharles.    Thoee  who  somonded  the  dei^ 

king  was  pressing  tbe  broken  troops  of  Pranoo  of  Gtmther  in  bis  last  moments  extorted  fin 

BO  bard  a»  diowed  that  there  would  be  no  Beo<md  bim  an  abdication,  for'  which  they  wen  nmi* 

little,  by  which  to  redeem  a  victory  already  fioently  paid  bv  Charles.    He  now  itoodaka 

lost,  Charles  of  Lnxemborg  took  himself  off  at  the  bead  of  the  house  of  Luxembotg.  Be 

the  field,  and  left  bis  gallant  father  and  a  band-  dissolved  the  alliance  between  the  pope  nd 

fal  of  brave  countrymen  to  die,  tbe  former  be-  France,  and  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  ^ 

cause  be  would  not  outlive  bis  honor,  the  latter  Avignon,  and  to  cast  bimaelf  again  apoa  tk 

because  they  would  not  survive  tbeir  king,  protection  of  tbe  German  em^re.  BiiTien 

By  this  event,  Charles  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  regard  to  Italy  did  not  extend  to  leattie^ 

of  Bohemia,  and  having  been  ohosen  emperor  ing  it  to  the  empire,  but  only  to  proeonog  ibi 

by  5  electors  (July  19, 1846),  hoped  to  succeed  oo^mony  of  bis  ooronation  at  Boma  Swmd' 

without  opposition,  when  Louis  died,  a  little  ing  also  in  tbis^  be  visited  Bome  in  a  prina 

more  tiian  a  year  afterward.    Tbe  electora  of  capacity ;  took  no  heed  of  the  Italiaa  bdaim, 

Brandenburg   and  the  Palatinate,  the  arch*  except  to  foment  discords  between  thco;  be- 

bishop  of  Mentz,  and  the  duke  of  »axe-Lauen-  trayed  Rienzi,  who  trusted  bimielf  coofideattf 

burg,  assembled  at   Lahnstein.  dedared  the  in  bis  power,  and  sent  bim  in  chaiDS  to  tla 

oboice  which  bad  fallen  upon  Charles  IV.  void,  pope ;  nattered  Petrarch,  who  iinplcnd  hio,  ■ 

and  proceeded  to  elect  in  ois  place  Edward  IIL  Dante  bad  previously  implored  Heoiy  TH,  to 

of  England,    the   conqueror   of  Cr6cy,   and  restore  Italy  to  the  empire,  with  ftir  and  lila 

broUier-in-law  of  the  late  emperor.    But  tbe  worda;  and,  in  a  word,  by  bis  conduct  ao  dj^- 

English  parliament  obliged  bim  to  decline  the  gnsted  tbe  Gbibellines,  who  had  hoped  bfbii 

proffered  dignity.    Equally  fruitless  was  their  means  to  atrengtben  their  party,  that  th^sA 

election  of  Frederic  the  severe,  landgrave  of  fire  to  the  house  which  be  bihabitedifcm 

Meissen,  who  likewise  refused  the  crown.  Twice  and  he  narrowly  eacaped  with  his  lift,  it 

disappointed,  they  now  elected  Gtknther  von  Bome  be  was  received  with  the  greeted  dif 

Schwarzburg,  a  knight  distingnisbed  by  bis  tinction  by  tbe  papal  legate,  and  on  tbe  ^ 

foats  of  arms,  in  whose  &vor  they  gained  over  after  the  ooronation  (1856)  withdrew  froa  tte 

the  Poles,  those  ancient  enemies  of  the  bouse  oi^,in  obedience  to  secret  ordcrareoeireiifito 

of  Luxemburg;  and  for  a  time  the  prospects  of  the  pope,  in  order  to  avoid  being  iirodiiia* 

Charles  seemed  to  be  at  tbe  lowesL    He  set  ed  temporal  sovereign.    Ten  vean  kter,  ia 

himself,  however,  to  accomplish  by  underhand  policy  was  co^ipletely  rewarded  hy  hi*  om 

intrigue  tbe  same  ends  in  secret  whidi  the  fail-  m  detaching  Pope  TJrban  Y.,  the  loceesr  a 

ure  of  tbe  HobenstaufS»n,  of  his  grandfather  Clement,  from  tbe  French  alliance.   Tvo^ 

Henry,  and  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  clearly  proved*  later,  again,  when  that  prelate  reentered  Booe, 

to  bim  the  impossibility  of  eflB^ting  by  open  he  was  visited  by  Charles,  whom  he  nMt  it 

violence.    He  was  tbe  first  of  the  emperors  Yiterbo,  and  to  whom  he  vouchsafed  the  bow 

who  introduced  that  foreign    policy  against  of  conducting  him  to  St.  Peter's^  leadiof  w 

which  his  predecessors  on  Uie  throne  bad  so  horse  he  rode  by  the  bridle  as  he  walked  it  i^ 

manfblly  but  unsuccessfully  striven.   The  Haps-  side.    Next  be  applied  himself  to  the  lebte^ 

burgs  bad  made  some  weak  attempts  of  a  simi-  tion  of  the  empire,  by  getting  tbe  whda  oootra 

lar.  nature,  but  it  was  not  until  this  reign  that  and  constitution  of  the  electoral  eoUege  t^ 

modem  policy  took  deep  root  in  Germany,  tbe  power  of  himself  and  of  the  fttnre  ca- 

He  empoisoned  German  policy  with  every  hypo-  perora    ds  facto;   and  this  he  \^  ^  j^ 

critical  art,  by  the  ^racticeofcourtiy  treachery  measure  accomplidied  by  the  pnanplgs^,^ 

and  secret  murder,  in  which  be  bad  become  an  the  oelebrated  golden  bidl  at  tiie  diet  of  M- 

adept  in  France.  Primogenitore,  first  introduced  remberg  in  1856,  which  continued  to  he  a  ff> 

by  him  into  bis  family,  paaaed  into  that  of  tbe  damental  law  of  Germany  until  the  disioi^ 

Hapsburgs,  and  at  all  events  promoted  the  dis-  of  the  empire.    This  was  the  meet  u^poi^ 

memberment  of  the  empire,  whose  external  aohievement  of  his  reign.    At  a  later  dir^ 

power  was  tiiereby  increasedi,  notwithstanding  oormptions  and  feuds  which  he  had  di^ 

tbe  moral  paralysis  of  its  effect    He  craftilv  and  encouraged  broke  out  on  all  sadea  throap 

entered  at  tiiis  juncture  into  negotiation  wiu  out  tbe  empire ;  Ibe  league  of  the  dties  «^ 

Edward,  to  whom  be  proved  tbe  necessity  of  war  with  ti^  nobles;  tbe  country  wasdeTi^ 

an  alliance  between  them  against  France;  dGrew  by  bands  of  robbers,  and  all  seemed  oatba^ 
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>f  dhAOB;  bat  it  ^ros  not  Ids  policy,  baae  and  of  Spain.  Hia  father  was  son  of  the  emperor 
srooked  as  that  had  been,  wldoh  created  the  ICazimiliao,  and  the  beaatifol  Marr,  daughter  of 
listnrbance^  bat  the  general  ferment  of  the  Gharlea  the  Bold  and  IsabeUa  of  Boarbon.  By 
iniTersal  mind  of  the  people,  vhich  was  the  death  ofhisfliither  Philip,  he  became  in  160^ 
)Tery  vhere,  bat  espeoiaUj  in  Germany,  vhen  only  6  yearn  old,  heir  presamptiye  to  the 
>eglaning  to  seethe  and  boil  with  new  ideas  entire  possevioos  of  the  house  of  Hapsbnrg  in 
>f  politioal  and  eoolesiastioal  reform,  aad  Germany,  in  riffht  of  his  paternal  grandfather, 
p^hich  woald  not  be  settled  ontil  alter  many  a  ICaTimilian,  and  to  the  splendid  sovereignty,  or 
rear  of  torbolence,  commotion,  and  war.  By  dnkedom,  as  it  wss  called,  of  Borgondy,  i&r- 
118  diplomacy  he  rused  not  only  the  power  ol  ward  the  Spaniah  Netherlands,  in  right  of  his 
lis  own  family  bat  that  of  the  empire^  and  Mtemal  erandmother,  Mary.  By  the  death  of 
lias  saooeeded  by  intiiffoe  and  canning  where  Perdinand  the  OathoUc,  his  maternal  grand- 
lie  Hohenstaaffea  with  all  theur  vslor  and  father,  in  1616,  he  inherited  tiie  kingdom  of 
nagnanimity  had  failed.  His  domestio  and  Spain,  now  one  and  ondiyided,  the  Idngdom  of 
ntemal  poli<7^  was,  it  most  be  admitted  ifaples,  aad  aU  the  boondless  empire  of  Spain  in 
ivise,  liberal,  and  benefidaL  He  bestowed  America,beyondthe  western  ocean.  Itwaslus 
lew  codes  of  laws,  in  the  main  jast  and  ad-  boast  that  the  san  never  set  on  his  dominions ; 
rantageoas,  on  Bohemia,  ICoravia,  and  Silesia^  he  bore  2  globes  on  his  escatcheoo,  and  on  his 
3e  conferred  privileges  on  the  aristocracy  coin  2  pilhufs,  those  cfHeronles,  the  boondaries 
md  on  the  cities,  enooarafled  agricoltare  and  of  the  old  world,  with  the  motto  PUu  uUra^ 
mningL  promoted  intemsl  navijpition,  intro-  or  ''more  beyond.'*  He  was,  on  his  arrival  at 
laoed  German  artificers  into  Boheima,  converted  the  age  of  msmhood,  the  n^^tiest,  the  wealth- 
lie  whole  of  that  conntiy  into  a  smiling  garden,  iest»  in  eveiy  respect  the  most  powerfol  prince 
leantifted  the  capital  with  fine  public  edifices  in  the  world.  In  extent  of  temtoriea,  in  num- 
md  stately  bxiilainga,  patronized  learning  and  her  and  duality  of  populations,  whence  to  draw 
lie  fine  arts,  founded  universities,  and  generally  unlimited  supplies  of  tilie  best  soldiers  in  Europe^ 
iromoted  the  progress  of  education  and  the  in  revenues^  and  treasures  of  gold  aad  silver, 
irell-being  of  his  people.  Altogether,  he  was  in  maritime  resources  and  abilities,  no  one 
k  strange  anomaly.  Asa  man,  and  espedsUy  as  could  so  moch  aa  aspire  to  compete  with  him. 
k  politician,  he  must  be  pronounced  omous;  yet  He  was  educated  in  the  Netherlands,  under 
IS  a  ruler  he  is  not  without  claims  to  conmderar  the  care  of  William  Croy,  lord  of  Ohi^vraa,  who 
ion  and  even  to  respect  *'  Charles,**  says  Men-  had  him  thoroughly  instructed  in  military  ezer- 
sel,  whose  account  of  his  reign  is  singularly  oises,  in  history,  and  in  those  business  habits 
tble  and  disoriminating, ''  was  named — iUssly,  whic^  are  essential  to  the  conduct  of  affiurs  of 
br  he  did  more  for  the  empire  than  any  em-  state ;  he  brought  him  up  stem,  cold,  regular  in 
>eror  since  the  Hohenstauffen — the  stepfiither  his  life,  grave,  formal,  and  dignified  in  his  man- 
>f  the  empire,  but  the  fiMlier  of  Bohemia.  His  ners ;  but  he  made  him  solely  and  entirely  a  Ger- 
lersoa  discovered  his  Bohemian  descent^  his  man,  and  this  wss  a  disadvantage  to  him  in  hia 
'esemblanoe  to  his  mother  being  stronger  than  after  lifc^  as  he  never  gjUned  the  sympathies  of 
o  his  father.  He  was  diminutive  in  stature,  his  Spanish  subjects.  From  the  momeot  of  his 
lut  thick-set  carried  his  head  ill  and  droopinff  accessicHi  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  Charles  had 
brward,  had  high  cheek  Ivmes  and  coal-black  set  his  ambition  <m  the  imperial  crown,  which 
lair.  His  Slavic  appearance .  curiously  con-  had  been  so  long  the  property  of  his  grand* 
rested  withhissumptuousattire,  for  he  seldom  &ther  Maximilian^  but  he  had  at  the  same 
aid  aside  the  imperial  crown  and  mantie,  and  time  the  ability  to  perceive,  that  to  pretend  to 
lis  French  manners  and  education.  He  spoke  the  succession  at  thia  time  would  be  to  array 
i  languages,  and  was  deeply  versed  in  all  the  against  himself  the  jeslousy  of  all  the  other  po- 
eaming  of  his  time.  Part  of  his  biography  tentatesof  Europe,  and  the  prudence  to  avoid  a 
vritten  by  himself  is  still  extsnt  He  also  drew  premature  disclosure  of  his  object  His  motto 
»at  the  plan  for  Uie  new  part  of  the  cities  of  was  nondum  (not  yetX  but  he  nevertheless 
^rague  and  Breslau."  He  bequeathed  the  king-  awaited  his  time  only,  and  made  the  surer  of  his 
loms  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia  to  his  eldest  son,  ol^sct  by  his  seeming  ncfflect  of  it  In  the  mean 
V^enoeslaus;  to  Sigismund,  the  2d,  the  eleoto-  4ime,  Martin  Luther  had  shaken  the  church  to 
ate  of  Brandenburg ;  and  to  the  8d,  Lusati^  its  biise.  On  the  death  of  Maximilian,  Frederic 
Lmong  the  works  referring  to  Chsrles  lY.  m^  of  Saxony,  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  bold 
•e  mentioned  Pelzel's  Gmhiehte  KcMUtr  K(nV$  reformer,  became  regent  of  the  empire.    When 

F. (Prague,  178O-*82),andDOnnige*s(70se&te&Cs  the  imperial  election  came  on,  irands  I.  of 

^  DeuUehen  KauBfihwM  vn  14  Jahrhwndert  France,  who  was  the  most  dangerous  competitor 

Berlin,  1841).  of  Charles,  was  reacted  on  the  ground  of  hia 

CHARLES  v.,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  not  betog  a  German,  though  it  was  believed  at 

log  of  Spain  under  ^e  title  of  Charles  I.,  the  time  that  his  partisans  were  induced  by  gold- 

om  in  Ghent,  Feb.  24, 1500,  died  at  the  mo-  en  arguments  to  desert  his  cause.    Henry  VIIL 

astery  of  Tnste,  near  Plasenda  in  Estrema-  had.  It  appears,  for  a  short  time,  entertained  a 

ara,  Spain,  Sept  21,  1558.    He  was  son  of  hope  of  attaining  the  imperial  dignity;  but  so 

*hilip  of  Burgundy,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  soon  as  he  was  assured  that  he  was  too  late  in 

oanna,  the  daug^biter  of  Ferdinand  and  IssbeUa  the  field,  he  directed  the  whole  weight  of  his  in- 
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flaenoe  to  be  thrown  into  the  soale  in  favor  of  able^nntil  anewlayanonof  Soljmintbellagiufi* 
the  Spanish  monarch.    Oharles  was  eventually  cent^  who  thought  to  profit  hj  the  ^ndsoos  oi 
elect^  emperor,  Jnne  S8, 1519,  and  taking  leave  Germany,  and  place  himseu  on  the  throw  rf 
of  his  Spanish  sabjeots,  whom  he  disliked,  and  the  western,  is  he  already  poaKoed  thit  o{ 
with  whom  he  was  not  popular,  proceeded  to  the  eastern  empire^  produced  a  fireah  eentiin 
Worms,  where  a  great  diet  was  convoked  of  all  of  strife.    Scarce  had  that  war,  howeTer,  dosed 
the  estates  and  princes  of  the  empire,  to  receive  by  a  temporary  and  uncertain  peace,  before  tb 
the  emperor,  r^^ate  the  aflbirs  of  the  empire,  internal  dissensions  and  commotioiiB  reon- 
and  decide  the  Lutheran   controversy.    The  menced.    Zwingli  was  killed  at  Ubia,  vImsi 
last  was  really  the  f^^eat  and  determining  ques-  his  party  suffered  a  total  defeat ;  Geoen  a- 
tion  of  the  day.    But  Charles  lacked  the  fore-  braced  the  doctrines  of  Calrin ;  terrihie  con- 
sight  to  discover  its  paramount  importance.   In  motions  followed,  the  contentions  of  the  Ea» 
view  of  the  pretensions  of  his  rival  Francis,  and  towns  after  the  dissolntion  of  the  uuoo  of  Sn- 
his  military  preparations  against  Italy,  it  ap-  den,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  being  sopendded 
peared  to  the  emperor  to  be  of  all  things  the  to  the  persecution  of  the  Anabaptists  in  tin 
most  essential  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Netherlands^  and  to   their  iDBQrreelio&  ud 
German   empire,  free   from  dissension.    The  nltimate  suppresdon  in  Mnnster.   The  ami 
efforts  of  Charles  were  necessarily  directed  by  of  Trent,  the  death  of  Luther,  and  the  wkk- 
the  course  of  events  to  the  represdon  of  the  suiting  from  the  confederation  of  the  SmaDald 
attempts  of  Francis  L  against  Italy ;  and  he  princes,  followed  in  quick  snccesdon ;  sod  tlm 
had   need   of  all  his  power  and  ability  to  I^*ance  being  humbled  in  new  wan,  In^io^  to 
effect  that  end,  and  to  prevent  or  frustrate  a  certain  degree  gained  over,  and  the  scltc 
the  constant  and  formidable  coalitions  which  pacified  by  the  oesmonof  partofHniigv7,tii 
were  made  against  him,  so  often  as  he  ap-  pope  and  the  emperor  turned  their  united  fora^ 
peared  to  be  gaining  any  decisive  advantage  aided  by  the  new  Spanish  order  of  the  JMoiti,  to 
over  his  impetuous  and  impulsive  rivfd.    Thu8|  the  sappression  of  tne  heresj.  AH  wss,  hovercr, 
after  the  tremendous  battle  of  Pavia,  in  which,  ineffectuaL    The  war&re  was  conducflted  on  tl« 
by  the  consummate  generalship  of  Charles  of  Protestant  ddechiefiy  by  Maurice  of  8ftxoDTi9^ 
Bourbon,  the  arms  of  the  empire  triumphed  Albert  von  Culmbach,  sumamed'^theinir 
over  those  of  France,  while  Francis  himself  At  length,  a  furious  battle  at  (^evenhuKii  be- 
was  made  prisoner  on  the  field,  he  was  reduced  tween  Mwuice  and  Albert^  the  latter  bemgoot 
to  the  necessity  of  making  peace  and  releasing  undertime  ban  of  the  empire,  and  aodogaiAOMn 
his  captive  on  conditions^  to  the  observance  ^  depredator,  opposed  to  all  hisandenteomndes 
which  the  latter  swore  on  the  Gospels  previous  in  arms,  brought  the  contest  to  a  don  fcr 
to  his  liberation,  but  which,  so  soon  as  he  was  a  while,  by  means  of  a  religious  Msoe,  eooeh- 
free,  he  repudiated,  bv  the  nnion  of  the  pope^  ded  at  Augsbuig  in  1665,  and  anewn  as  tn 
thekingof  England,  the  French,  the  Venetians,  fidse  peace  of  Augsburg.— Charles  bov  dt- 
and  all  the  Italian  princes.    A  second  time,  termined  to  fulfil  his  long  cherished  Wf^^ 
when  the  French  again  invaded  Italy  and  were  abdicating  Ids  numerous  crowns,  tnd  ^^^ 
again  defeated,  near  Pavia,  the  emperor  again  snccesdon  to  his  son  Phflip,  to  whom  he  vcoU 
consented  to  a  peace,  which  ib  known  as  the  also  have  redgned  the  empire  had  not  the  Spj^ 
**  ladies*  peace,"  naving  been  negotiated  by  the  idi  education  of  that  prince,  and  lus  gloom; nd 
mother  of  Francis  and  the  aunt  of  Charles,  bigoted  character,  inspired  the  Genuoi  yiu 
Kargaret,  the  princess  regent  of  the  Nether-  an  averdon  as  unconquerable  as  that  vithvua 
lands.     Shortly  after  this  reconciliation,  the  he  regarded  them.    At  Brusseh^  Oct  2S,  1^ 
war  of  the  peasants  and  the  nobility  being  sup-  in  a  splendid  assemblv  and  with  a  pcopo^ 
pressed,  ana  the  moderate  councils  and  doctrines  ceremonial,  he  surrendered  all  his  temt^ 
of  Luther  continuing  to  prevail,  the  Catholio  and  authority  in  the  Netheriandi  to  hii  ne; 
princes  entered  into  a  doser  league  of  interest  and  in  the  succeeding  month  of  ^^^'^l^ 
with  the  emperor  at  the  diet  of  Spire,  and  en-  cording  to  the  chief  anthorities),  thetnoser« 
deavored  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of  the  the  crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  the  temtorM^ » 
new  doctrines  by  a  decree  that  uie  church  pending  ontlmo,  both  in  the  old  ladaUM 
should  remain  in  tteUu  quo  nntil  the  convooa-  new  world,  was  aooom^ished  in  a  v^  ^ 
tion  of  a  council    Thia  step  led  to  the  celebrar  ner.    He  retired  soon  after  to  theEieroi^ 
ted  protest  of  the  Lutheran  princes,  whence  monasteryof  Tuste,  in  Spain,  where  be  p«m 
the  name  of  Protestants,  April  19, 1629.    The  the  remaining  years  of  his  hfe.    >ot  son 
neoesdty  of  concentrating  his  forces  agdnst  the  Diodetian  had  there  been  a  dmOsr  ^^^J 
Turks,  who  were  bedeging  Vienna  and  had  laid  an  imperial  abdication,  and  the  P^^^^^'^ 
waste  all  the  country  as  far  as  Batisbon,  added  to  and  reUgious  solitude  of  Gharlei  heaiM 
the  admitted  imposdbilityof  crushing  the  Ln*  favorite  theme  of  romantic  historisoL    i 
therau  party,  except  by  open  recourse  to  arms,  fasdnating  but  fimcilul  sketdi  of  Stradi  w 
ledCharle6,hiaocordance  with  the  views  of  the  been  imitated  by  authors  <^  evoy  ^|^^ 
pope,  to  lunitlds  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  dia-  prior  to  the  recent  discovery  of  ^{[^^ 
sendons  among  the  princes.    But  on  the  retreat  letters  of  the  emperor  and  his  hoinebola    ^ 
of  the  Turks,  the  sublect  was  again  taken  up  at  these  it  is  proved  that,  far  from  beinguuB^ 
Augsburg,  when  a  reiigiouawari^pearedinevit-  in  profound  and  pious  oontemplatMSii » 
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lever  more  intenthr  ooonpfed  with  the  ootine  the  Spaniarda  and  Italians,  admittance  into 
>f  contemporary  amdn;  that  instead  of  attain-  Germany;  and  by.  falsifying  the  German  Ian- 
ng  to  generosity  of  sentiment  or  loftiness  of  gnage,  dress,  and  manners.  The  religions  dis- 
^hought,  he  increased  only  in  severity  and  in«  pntes  and  petty  egotism  of  several  estates  of 
tolerance,  and  bitterly  regretted  that  he  should  the  empire  had  utterly  stifled  every  sentiment 
lave  allowed  the  escape  of  Luther ;  and  that  of  patriotism,  and  not  a  dissentient  vcnoe  was 
nstead  of  triumphing  over  an  appetite  which  raised  against  the  will  of  Charles  Y.,  which  be- 
iad  always  been  ungovernable,  he  shocked  his  stowed  the  Netherlands,  one  of  the  finest  prov- 
>hysician  by  the  immense  supplies  of  partridges,  inces  of  Germany,  upon  Spain,  the  division  and 
capons,  sirups,  pies,  sausages,  omelettes,  and  consequent  weakening  of  the  powerful  house  of 
iagons  of  wme,  which  were  constantly  ordered  Hapeburg  being  regarded  by  the  princes  with 
br  his  table.  Politics  and  gastronomy  were  dehght^'  By  his  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Jie  subjects  of  almost  every  letter  which  pro-  King  Emanuel  of  Portu^^  he  had  one  son, 
needed  ihym  the  imperial  hermitage.  Though  the  future  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  8  daughters, 
le  had  a  passion  forliorology,  there  is  no  e^-  He  was  succeeded  as  emperor  by  his  brother 
lence,  according  to  Mr.  Prescott,  that  he  ever  Ferdinand  I. — ^Among  the  works  treating  spe- 
nade  the  philosophical  reflection  concerning  cially  of  Charles  Y.  the  most  important  are  An- 
;he  absurdity  of  attempting  to  produce  uni-  tonio  de  Yera's  Vida  y  heehaa  de  Oarlot  F. ; 
'ormity  of  faith  among  men,  since  he  could  not  Prudencio  de  Sandoval's  JBuioria  de  la  tida  y 
nake  any  two  of  his  timepieces  agree.  He  hdchoi  del  emperador  CarUm  F.  /  Bobertson's 
mffered  severely  from  the  gout,  and,  among  '^History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
>ther  eccentricities,  is  said  to  have  had  his  own  Y.**  (London,  1760 ;  German  translation  by  Mit- 
uneral  obsequies  performed  in  the  chapel  of  tektedt  with  comments  bv  Bemer^mnswick, 
he  monastery  a  short  time  before  he  was  at-  1795);  Lanz's  Carretp&nieM  da  Kaiun  Karl 
acked  bv  the  mslignant  fever  which  caused  his  F.  (LeipsicLl 844-^46) ;  and  Charles's  instructions 
leath.  Menzel  has  summed  up  his  character  in  to  his  son  Philip  II.,  translated  into  French  by 
he  following  sentences,  which  may  be  deemed  Teissier  (the  Hague,  1700).  The  MS.  of  a  de- 
mpartial,  although  perhaps  not  enough  allow-  soription  of  the  capture  of  TuniiL  in  the  hand- 
ince  is  made  for  honest  rdigious  scmplea,  from  writing  of  Charles,  dated  Tunis,  July  28, 1685, 
vhich  it  is  hardly  Just  to  assume  that  Charles  and  addressed  by  him  to  his  sister  lury,  regent 
vas  wholly  free,  and  for  natural  predilections  of  the  Netherlands,  has  been  discovered  by  M. 
Q  favor  of  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  Gachard,  keeper  ox  the  Bek^n  archives.  For 
wrought  up:  '^Charles,  although  dexterous  in  the  life  of  Charles  Y.  after  his  retirement,  the 
he  conduct  of  petty  IntrigueeL  was  entirely  de-  best  original  authorities  are  MSS.  in  the  ar- 
roid  of  depth  of  intellect,  and  even  misunder-  chives  of  Simancas.  Upon  these  are  chiefly  fonnd- 
tood  his  age ;  magnanimous  in  some  few  in-  ed  the€k>nzalez  MS. ;  the  ChrimiauB  de  Charles 
tonces,  he  was  unendowed  with  the  greatness  Quint^  by  Pichot,  Paris,  1854;  the  Seiraite  et 
>f  character  that  had  empowered  Charlemaffue  mart  de  Charlee  Quint,  by  Gaehard ;  Mignet's 
o  govern  and  to  guide  his  times.  Possessed  of  Charles  Quint^  ^. ;  Stirling's  **  Cloister  Dfe 
ar  greater  power  than  that  magnificent  emperor,  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,''  and  Prescott's  ap- 
he  half  of  the  globe  his  by  inheritance,  he  pendiz  to  the  Boston  edition  of  Bobertson's 
nigbt  during  the  80  years  of  his  reign,  have  history  of  the  reign  (Boston,  1856). 
noulded  the  great  reformation  to  his  will ;  not-  CHABIES  YI.,  2d  son  of  the  emperor  Leo- 
vithstanding  which,  he  left  at  his  death  both  pold  L  of  G^ermany,  and  Margaretta  Theresa  of 
he  church  and  the  state  in  far  more  wretched  Spain,  bom  Oct  1, 1685,  died  Oct.  20, 1740. 
lisorder  tlian  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  He  was  educated  from  his  childhood  with  a 
Jermanj,  Frederic  II.  was  too  dull  of  Intel-  view  to  the  Spanish  throne,  to  which,  on  the 
ect  to  rule  a  world;  Charles  Y.  was  too  cun*  .death  of  Charles  II.,  the  last  Spanish  king  of 
ling.  He  overlooked  great  natural  advanta-  the  house  of  Hapeburg,  he  was  entitied.  But 
^es,  and  buried  himself  in  petty  intrigue.  Charles  H.,  dying  without  heirs  male,  in  de- 
LiUther  remarked  of  him,  during  Lis  youth :  *•  He  fiance  of  the  Austrian  right,  left  his  throne  by 
vill  never  succeed,  for  he  has  openly  rejected  will  to  PhUip,  duke  of  i^jou,  second  grandson 
ruth,  and  Germany  will  be  implicated  in  his  of  Louis  XI Y.  of  France ;  and  on  the  death  of 
vant  of  suooess.*  Time  proved  the  truth  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  in  1700,  Philip  took  pos- 
.fais  opinion.  The  insufficiency  of  the  refor-  session  of  the  kingdom.  Awarensued.  in  which 
nation  was  mainly  due  to  this  emperor.  Fer-  most  European  powers  took  part,  and  which  is 
linand  L,  opposed  in  his  hereditary  provinces  known  as  that  of  the  Spanisn  succession.  In 
>y  a  predominating  Protestant  party,  which  he  1708  Charles  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain,  in 
vas  compelled  to  tolerate,  was  politically  over-  Yienna,  under  the  name  of  Charles  IIL  With 
>alanced  by  his  nephew  Philip  U.  in  Spain  the  assistance  of  England  and  Holland  he  event- 
aid  Italy,  where  Catholicism  flourished.  The  ually,  June  26, 1706,  was  proclaimed  king  also 
>reponderanee  of  the  Spanish  over  the  Austrian  in  Madrid,  but  obstinately  aeoHned  beins  crown- 
>ranch  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  exercised  the  ed,  because  he  had  not  the  regal  outnt  which 
nost  pernicious  inflaenoe  on  the  whole  of  Oer-  he  thought  requisite  to  support  his  dignity, 
nany,  by  securing  to  the  Catholics  a  support  This  proved  fkiel  to  Charles.  The  Frendi 
i^hich  rendered  reconciliation  impossible ;  to  having  had  time  to  receive  re^nforoements,  and 
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obtain  ftn  abler  genera),  in  the  perean  of  the  duke  to  negotiate  with  VUlars;  botsoiniolflotifm 

of  BerwidL  natural  son  of  Ji^esII.,  and  nephew  the  French  in  their  demandsi  thai  the  jHim 

on  his  moUier^s  side  of  the  great  Eng^bh  cap-  left  Rastadt,  where  the  conferences  v«re  bdd, 

tain,  defeated  the  allies  in  the  battle  of  Alman-  on  his  own    responability,  and  Lonli  IIY. 
za,  whidi  recovered  for  Philip  the  whole  of   yielded,  fearful  that  persisteDoe  might  twakcB 

Valencia,  and  ultimately  restored  to  him  the  even  Germany  from  her  stupor.   The  tntty  of 

crown,  which  he  had  once  lost  had  his  enemy  Utrecht  was  reoogniied.  Philip  retahwdSm 

taken  the  ocoasion  to  assume  it.    In  1708  and  England  Gibraltar.    Oharies  VL  retainM  iB 

1709,  the  war  languished  in  Spain,  Charles  the  Spanish  possessiona  in  Itsly,  Naples^  Ida, 

being  shut  up  in  Barcelona,  which  was  gallantly  Sardinia,  the  Netherlands,  and  ^e  fortrcoa  of 

defended  by  a  small  garrison  of  2,000  men,  un-  Kehl,  Freiburg,  and  BreiMoh,  and  theterriioiT 

til  it  was  relieved  by  an  English  fleet ;  but  the  west  of  the  Rhine  which  had  ibnnerij  beloBfei 

great  successes  of  the  allies  in  the  N^erlands  to  Fiimce,  for  which  that  power  received  Ijs- 

inclined  the  French,  exhausted  by  continual  re*  dan  in  exchange.    In  the  following  yar^Stf- 

yerses,  to  sue  for  peace.    Spain  would  have  ^nia  was  given  by  Austria  to  the  miks  of  fit- 

been  abandoned,  even,  had  not  the  German  cab-  voy,  in  exchange  for  Sicily,  and  that  prince  took 

inets  insisted  on  l^e  expulsion  of  Philip  by  the  the  title  of  Idn^  of  Sardinia.    Ohstleft  YL, 

arms  of  his  own  unde,  Louia  XIV.    In  conse-  being  the  last  heir  male  of  the  house  of  Bi{»> 

quenoe  of  tlids,  the  war  continned.    In  1710,  the  burg,  gave  his  whole  attention  to  preeerro  tl» 

alliee  in  Spain  being  re&iforoed,  the  Germans  inheritance  of  all  the  crowns  which  bs  held  to 

and  the  Engjiish  gained  a  si^^  victory  at  Sar*  his  daughter  Htfia  Theresa  of  Austria,  vfaon 

agoesa;  Philip  was  again  dnven  from  Madrid,  hand  he  had  given  to  Frauds  of  Lomioo;  a 

and  Charles,  when  it  was  too  late,  entered  it,  end  which  he  hoped  to  attain  by  what  ii  knoin 

amid  the  mournful  and  ominous  silenoe  of  the  in  history  as  the  pragmatio  sanoticn,  a  eompaei 

people,  who  had  been  taught  to  regard  him  as  or  guarantee,  proOTred  at  immeose  cost,  of  all  tb 

the  tool  of  the  English  heretics,  and  were  ex-  nations.    Spain's  consent  was  purchssed  bxtbi 

cited   against  him   by  the  influence  of  the  cessionof  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  ^aoeBa;Fn]M 

pope,  the  dergy,  and  the  Jesuits.    France  sent  was  conciliated  by  the  promise  of  Lomise; 

powerful  reinforcements,  and  her  best  gen*  England  and  Hdland  by  the  abolition  of  the 

end,  Vend6me,  and  the  English  commander  commercial  sodety  of  Ostend;  andAiuintB^of 

Stanhope  Buffering  himself  to  be  surprised  and  Saxony  and  Poland,  by  the  assurance  of  the  n6 

made  prisoner  at  Brihuega,  Charles  was  once  cession  of  the  crown  of  Poland  to  his  aonAnr 

more  shut  up  in  Barodona,  to  which  thence-  gnstus  IIL    The  latter  aasuranee  ipeedilr  m^ 

forth  his  kingdom  was  limited.    Joseph  L,  em-  volved  Europe  in  a  fresh  war.    On  ths  dotb 

SyroT  of  Germany,  dying  without  issue  in  1711,  of  Augustus  IL,  the  Poles  proceeded  to  bold  t 

harlea,  at  the  sngsestion  of  Eugene,  was  elected  reSlecUon,  for  which  Stanislas  Leszo^dd  ip* 

emperon  and  recalled  to  Germany,  where  he  was  offered  himself  as  a  candidate,  and,  sltbos^^  be 

crowned  at  Frankfort-on-the-Miun  in  Deoem-  was  not  much  favored  bv  the  nobilitj  of  Pohad, 

ber  of  the  same  year,  and  one  year  later  kinff  Charles  hdd  steadily  to  bis  engagement  Tbeei- 

of  Hungary,  at  Presbniig.    His  wife,  Elizabeth  ertion  of  his  influence,  united  to  the  adiTo  inttf^ 

of  Wolfenbattel,  and  Count  Stahrenberg,  r^  vention  of  Anne  of  Conrland,  the  nieoe  of  F^ 

mained  two  years  longer  in  Barcdona,  in  a  ter  the  Great,  who  had  governed  Bosris  aooe 

firuitless  attempt  to  retain  the  kiz^om;  but  1780,  and  who  had  already  mooted  to  the  co* 

they  were  forced  to  withdraw,  and  Catalonia  peror  and  to  Prusda  the  scheme  fcr  the  ptfti- 

fdl  a  prey  to  a  cruel  vengeance.    In  EngUnd  tion  of  Poland,  secured  the  crown  toAag«>| 

the  tories  came  into  power,  who  had  always  tus.    Anne  sent  Marshal  Mnnnic]i,st  ^^ 

aided  with  Franoe,  on  account  of  the  snnport  it  of    40,000    Russians,  into    Pdaad^  eipdM 

gave  the  Stuarts,  whom  they  still  hoped  to  see  ICanrice  the  Strons  (ICardial  Saxe)  fnm  Gov* 

restored.    Karlborough  was  replaced  by  Or-  land,  of  which  he  had   been  deoted  doi^ 

uon^  who  was  secretly  ordered  to  retreat,  and  conferred  that  dignity  on  her  Ptf*iB^ 

abandoning  the  Dutch   under  Albemarle  to  Biron,    whom   she   had    elevated  fiom  tbi 

defeat,   and  obliging  Eugene  to  retire  from  lowest  podtion,  he  bdng  in  &ct  ool;'  ue 

Ua  podtion  at  Quesnoy.    This  was  followed  soa  of  an  ostler.    Stanislaa  was  forced  to  nj 

by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  conduded  in  1718.  be-  from  his  dominion,  and  in  consequence  Fnso^ 

tween  France  and  England,  by  which  En^and  Spain,  and    Sfodima  dedared   war,  not  os 

retained  Gibraltar,  lunon»j  and  St.  Christo-  Auffustua  or  on   Ruasiai  but  on  the  «np^ 

pher^s,  obtained  the  demolition  of  the  fortress  evidently  with  no  object  but  that  of  pluuff* 

of  Dunkirk;  and  the  right  of  free  trade  with  ing  that  power.    The  Russians  sent  S<^ 

the  Spamsh  colonies,  in  consequence  of  which  men  to  assist  the  emperor;  En^bnd  tod  u» 

die  guaranteed  to  Philip  the  possesdon  of  the  land  remained  neutral;  and  rmcd  lS»p^ 

throne  of  Spain.    Holland  shortly  afterward  owing   to  the  death  of  his  aUe  •Bta^ou^ 

acceded  to  the  peace.    The  German  empire,  the  marshd  duke  of  Berwick,  was  eoiUedtf 

though  abandoned  by  En^and  and  Holland,  maintain  himself  on  the  Rhinow    Ew^'^ 

could  still  have  compelled  France  to  listen  to  else,  however,  the  imperialists  soffered  m^ 

reason,  had  it  been  possible  for  her  various  gov-  losses.  Villars  nuned  a  great  vietoiy  aetf  " *^ 

enimenta  to  act  in  concert.    Eugene  was  forced  ma,  in  which  Jlercy,  the  impend  geoersl,  w 
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slain;  findaltbonghhiflsaooessorKGiiigfleggsar*  been  urged  bj^his  father,  immediately  on  the 
prised  the  allied'  camp  on  liie  Secobia,  capturing  aoceagion  of  liana  Theresa.  In  order  to  inaore 
570  gnns,  the  fate  of  the  campugn  went  agiunst  bis  daima,  he  condaded  at  Nympbenbnrg  an 
tbe  empire,  while  Bon  OarioB  of  Spain  sqo*  alliance  with  France  and  Spiun,  Maj  18, 1741, 
ceeded  in  making  bimself  master  of  the  king-  With  the  aattatonoe  of  French  troops  be  cap* 
dom  of  Naples.  Thase  anocesses  were  not,  tared  Lint^  where  he  was  proclaimed  arch- 
however,  turned  to  the  advantage  ^  France  to  duke  of  Anatria,  and  afterward  took  posses- 
the  extent  that  might  have  been  expected,  sion  of  Prague.  Elected  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
Louis  XV.,  steeped  in  licentiona  dissipation,  soon  afterward  Gterman  emperor,  he  proceed- 
cared  little  for  conquest  or  glory,  so  long  aa  he  ed  to  IVankfort-on-the-Main,  where,  Feb.  21, 
could  enjoy  undisturbed  the  pleasures  of  his  174S,  be  was  crowned  emperor  of  Qerraany  by 
harem,  and  a  truce  was  concluded,  by  which  his  brother,  the  elector  of  Cologne.  The  Hun« 
tbe  former  stipulations  of  tiie  emperor  were  ac-  garians,  however,  rose  in  favor  of  Maria  Theresa, 
cepted.  Don  Carlos  retained  Ifaples;  Parma  whose  army  occupied  Munich,  reconquered  upper 
and  Tuscany  were  given  to  Lorraine,  tbe  sov-  Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  compeUed  Charles  to 
ercignty  of  which  waa  bestowed  on  Stanislas  resort  to  flight.  Tbe  efforts  of  his  general,  Seek* 
Leszczynsin,  1786,  with  the  reversion  to  France  endorf,  enabled  bim  to  return  to  Munich,  April 
on  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1760,  when  Lor«  19, 1748 ;  but  in  June  he  was  again  expelled  by 
raine  became  French.  During  the  remidnder  the  victories  of  Maria  Theresa's  troops.  About 
of  bis  reign,  tbe  emperor  was  constantly  en-  the  same  time  bis  allies,  the  French,  were  de- 
gaged  in  wars  with  the  Turks,  from  whom  he  feated  near  Dettingen  by  the  English  allies  of 
vainly  fanded  be  should  be  enabled  to  make  the  Austrian  empress,  and  Charles  would  never 
conquests,  which  might  counterbalance  bia  have  regained  possession  of  his  capital  but 
losses  in  IJie  west  of  Europe.  But  on  tbe  death  for  his  alliance  with  Frederic  of  Prussia  (May 
of  Prince  Eugene,  the  army  which  be  had  ere-  22, 1744),  who  invaded  Bohemia,  and  for  the 
ated  fell  into  a  state  of  total  demoralization,  exploits  of  Seokendorfl  But  prostrated  by  ad« 
The  bouse  of  Hapsburg  became  extinct  in  the  versity,  be  died  soon  after  bis  reSntranoe  into 
direct  line  by  the  death  of  Charles,  which  bap-  Munich.  He  was  a  weak  man,  wholly  incapa* 
pened  wbHe  be  was  bndly  employed  in  reon^an-  ble  of  the  part  which  he  aspired  to  play, 
iring  the  financial  system  of  his  empire,  which  IT.  NAFLEa. 
was  in  a  terribly  distracted  condition,  and  in  ar-  CHARLES  D'ANJOU,  king  of  Naples  and 
ranging  the  b»t  details  of  tbe  pragmatic  sanction  Sicily,  count  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  bom 
by  procuring  tbe  election  of  Lis  son-in-law,  the  about  1220,  died  in  1285.  He  was  the 
dukeof  Tuscainr,  husband  of  the  beautifbl  and  youngest  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and 
high-spirited  Maria  Theresa,  as  king  of  the  Bo-  married  Beatrix,  the  heiress  of  Provence,  thus 
mans.  After  bis  death,  the  pragmatic  sanction  becoming  related  to  Henry  HI.  of  England  and 
immediately  dissolved  itself^  as  by  coounon  con«  Richard  of  Cornwall,  the  king  elect  of  Germany, 
sent  of  all  parties,  not  one  of  the  contract-  whobadmarried  tbe  2  eldest  sisters  of  Beatrix, 
ing  nowers  abiding  by  tbe  guarantees  which  He  accompanied  his  brother  in  his  first  cru« 
Cbanes  bad  purchased  at  so  dear  a  rate;  and  it  eade,  landing  with  him  in  Egypt  in  1249,  and 
was  only  by  the  courage  and  abilities  of  bis  being  taken  with  him  a  prisoner  by  the  Sar- 
daughter  that  tbe  hereditary  possessions  of  the  aoens.  On  bis  liberation  be  came  back  to  Pro« 
bouse  of  Hapsburg  were  preserved  and  trans-  vence,  where  he  bad  first  to  retetabli^  bis  au- 
mitted  without  dismemberment  thority  in  some  of  tbe  large  cities.  He  greatly 
CHARLES  Vn.  (Ejlbl  Albbbcht),  emperor  assisted  his  mother,  Blanche  of  CasUle,  in 
of  Germany^  bom  in  Bmsselsi  Aug.  6,  1697,  her  regency  during  tbe  king^s  absence  in  Pid« 
died  in  Munich,  Jan.  20, 1745.  His  father  waa  estine.  On  the  death  of  tbe  emperor  Con- 
Maximilian  Emanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  rad  IV.  the  kingdom  of  tbe  Two  Sicilies  was 
fovemor  of  the  Spanish  Netherkmds.  Joseph  ofbred  to  bim  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  in  defiance 
.,  having  taken  possession  of  the  elector^s  pos-  of  the  rights  of  the  Uobenstauffen.  Crowned 
sessions  in  Bavaria,  outlawed  bim,  and  detained  at  Rome,  he  marched  against  Manfred,  the  nat« 
his  son  as  prisoner  at  Klagenfurtb  and  GGritE,  ural  brother  of  Conrad  IV.,  who  bad  been  pro- 
wbere  the  young  prince,  however,  ei\)oyed  every  claimed  king  by  the  Sicilians.  At  Grandella, 
advantage  of  education.  Liberated  in  1714,  after  near  Benevento,  he  won  a  great  battle  in  1266. 
the  contusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Rastadt,  Here  bis  rival  was  slain,  and  he  assumed  at  onco 
Obarles  Albert  waa  sent  as  commander  of  tbe  over  the  reluctant  Italians  a  power  which  bo 
troops  against  Turkey  in  1716-^8.  In  1722  be  maintained  by  unmitigated  severity.  The  nu- 
married  a  daughter  of  Joseph  I.^  having  pre-  merous  adherents  of  Slie  Hobenstauffen,  aware 
vioQsly  renounced  all  rights  arismg  firom  this  of  the  popular  feeling,  invited  young  Conradin, 
marriage  to  the  empire  of  Austria,  and  adhered  son  of  Conrad,  to  Italy,  This  brave  prince, 
to  the  pragmatic  sanction.  Four  years  after-  then  scarcely  16  years  old,  entered  bisbereditaxy 
ward  be  succeeded  his  father  as  elector  of  Ba-  states,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  received, 
vans.  His  first  act  now  was  to  protest  against  Every  thing  seemed  to  promise  him  victory ;  bis 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  after  the  death  of  army  was  numerous  and  full  of  confidence ;  but 
Charles  VL  in  1740,  he  put  forth  his  claims  tbe  ctBftj  Charles,  with  forces  comparatively 
to  tbe  Austrian  soooeasion,  which  bad  already  onall,  snoceeded  in  defeating  bis  young  oppo* 
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nent  in  1268,  at  the  battle  of  Tagliaoozzo,  and  retnm  to  Turin,  and  for  a  whfle  in  1829  kU 

making  him  his  prisoner.    Hesnbseqnentljhad  the  post  of  viceroy  of  the  ialand  of  Sar^nii 

him  execated  on  the  principal  square  of  Naples,  On  the  death  <^  Charles  Felix,  the  Isit  of  tie 

afber  going  through  the  mockery  of  a  trial.    The  elder  branch,  April  27,  1^1,  Charles  Albert 

fiiends  and  adherents  of  the  prince  were  also  nn-  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  adopted  a  poli^ 

mercifhlly  dealt  with,  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  which,  however  liberal  in  part,  was  far  bm 

conqueror  was  still  further  increased  by  the  in-  realiang  the  anticipations  of  the  pntinuof 

science  of  hb  French  soldiery.  In  1270  Oharles  freedom.  Some  reforma  took  place ;  the  foM 

sailed  for  Tunis,  to  join  his  brother  Louis  IX.  system  was  abolished  ;enoonragement  was iha 

in  his  2d  crusade.    On  his  arrival  he  found  to  agriculture,  industry,  and  science;  ciTumd 

Louis  dead ;  he  succeeded,  however,  in  com-  criminal  laws  were  reduced  to  a  code,  aodtbe 

pelling  the  bey  of  Tunis  to  acknowledge  him-  army  received  an  entirely  new  orgaaiatui, 

scQf  hia  tributary.    On  his  return  he  planned  which  greatly  increased  its  efficient;  bottboi 

the  conquest  of  the  eastern  empire,  but  his  measures  were  mingled  with  othen  in  oppoa- 

schemes   were    baffled    by    the   insurrection  tion  to  national  liberty.    Thepopolarityoftbi 

commonly  called  the  "  Sicilian  vespers."    This  king  was  as  undecided  as  his  action.    Oaths  lo 

dreadful  event,  which  had  been  brought  about  cession  of  Pope  Plus  IX.  Charles  Albert  lecmed 

by  Charles's  tyranny,  took  place  March  80,  to  return  heartily  to  his  former  opimooa,  granted 

1282.    Sicily  placed  itself  under  the  protection  a  constituUon  to  Sardinia,  created  a  eiric  goird, 

of  Don  Pedro  of  Aragon,  and  Charles  tried  in  amnestied  the  exOes  of  1821,  and  granted  non 

vain  to  reconquer  the  ialand.    He  was  over-  liberty  to  the  press.    On  the  outbreak  of  tbe 

powered  by  the  superior  cunning  of  Pedro  and  revolution  of  1848,  he  presented  himself  as  tlie 

the  prowess  of  the  admiral  Roger  dell'  Oria.  champion  of  Italian  inaq>endenoe,aDdatocxe 

During  this  hard  contest)  it  was  proposed  that  a  luded  with  his  arms  the  insunentB  in Loobn^j 

duel  should  take  place  at  Bordeaux  *between  and  the  duchies  of  Parma»  ^aoenza,  and  Ib- 

the  2  princes,  a  proposal  eagerly  accepted  by  dena,  saying  boldly  to  those  who  offered  to 

Charles,  although  he  was  already  60  years  old ;  help  him  in  the  good  cause :  X*  ItdHa/ofiia 

but  the  offer  was  only  made  by  Pedro  to  gain  n  0'  Italy  will  help  herselTT-    He  fbo^t  sot- 

time,  and  the  Araf^nese  did  not  appear  on  the  cessfully  at  first,  defeating  the  AurtrianaitPtt- 

appointed  day.    Oharles  repured  in  haste  to  trengo,  April  80,  1848  ;  Uoito.  Kay  80;  BItoS, 

Italy,  hoping  to  take  reveuge  on  the  battle-  June  11;  and  storming  Pijczigjiettone  and  Pcy 

field ;  but  on  arriviug  at  Gra^ta,  he  learned  that  chiera;  but  ill  supported  by  the  Lombard  troops 

his  son  had  been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  he  was  in  his  turn  worsted  at  Costom,  Joir 

in  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Aragonese  ad-  25,  by  Harahid   Radetzky,  who  had  tikec 

miral.    This  misfortime  preyed  heavily  upon  his  Y icenza^  Treviso,  and  Padua,  obliged  to  bas&lr 

mind ;  the  infiexible  warrior  now  became  as  retreat  to  and  from  Milan,  where  he  na  the 

wavering  as  he  had  been  resolute.    His  death  risk  of  being  taken,  and  had  to  soe  for  an  im- 

soon  followed.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  istice,  throueh  which  he  lost  all  hia  forocrid' 

Charles  H.,  called  the  Lame,  who  began  to  reim  vanti^ges.    On  the  expiration  of  ^e  traoe,  in 

in  1289,  after  his  liberation  from  prison.    He  resumed  hostilities;  but  Ids  army,  under G«a 

also  tried  in  vain  to  reconquer  Sicily.    He  died  Chrxanowski,  was  completely  destroyed  at  Xo 

in  1809.  vara,  March  28, 1849,  and  the  hepea  which  Iti|f 

Y.  BABDnriA.  had  placed  in  bun  were  entirely  loat  He  tha 

CHARLES  ALBERT  (Cabix>  Alberto  Aka-  resigned  the  crown  to  his  elder  aon,  Viettf 

2>Bo),  king  of  Sardinia,  born  Oct.  2,  1798,  died  Emanuel  II.,  and  retired  to  Oporto^  whenb^ 

at  Oporto,  July  28, 1849.    The  son  of  Charles  died  4  months  later.  His  remams  were  broo^ 

Emanuel   of  bavoy-Carignan,  of  a  younger  back  to  Turin,  where  a  statue  has  hecnereew 

branch  of  the  royal  family,  and  having  conse-  In  his  honor*  ....^ 

quently  no  hope  of  ever  obtuning  the  crown       CHARLES  EMANUEL  I.,  sonamed  ik 

except  by  the  extinction  of  the  direct  line,  he  Great,  duke  of  Savoy,  bom  at  the  castle  of  1& 

early  adopted  liberal  principles,  and  was  even  vdi,  Jan.  12, 1562,  died  at  Savillan  July  26, 16^ 

affiliated  with  the  carbonari.    Being  appointed  He  succeeded  his  father,  Philibert  EmiDod, 

regent,  March  18, 1821,  on  the  abdication  of  Xing  sumaraed  Ironhead,  in  1580.    Hia  bold  and  » 

Victor  Emanuel,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pro-  terprising  spirit,  instigated  by  boondletf  vu 

claim  in  Sardinia  the  constitution  adopted  by  unscrupulous  ambition,  soon  emhroiied bimo 

the  cortes  of  Spain  and  to  appoint  a  provisional  the  wars  of  hia  time,  and  he  sucoessiveij  eotem 

junta ;  but  his  plans  were  immediately  baffled  into  alliances  with  Spain,  France,  and  the  es- 

by  the  marching  of  an  Austrian  army  into  peror  of  Germany,  which  he  broke,  bovcrer* 

Piedmont,  and  the  r^ection  by  King  Charles  as  soon  as  it  suited  his  intereata.    Bat  he  w 

Felix  of  all  his  measurea    He  then  withdrew  possessed  of  remarkable  talent.  STen  of  f^ 

from  Turin,  resigned  his  office,  and  left  the  scientific   accomplishments,  and  disdngnahea 

kingdom.    In  1828,  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  himself  by  his  courage  in  many  a  batlJe.  Jfi 

the  French  army  which,  under  the  duke  of  An-  1585  he  married  Catharine,  the  dangbter  a 

goul^me,  invaded  Spain,  to  crush  the  liberal  Philip  n.  of  Spain.    This  connection,  and  soo* 

party;  he  was  consequently  charged  with  perfidy  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  fVanoe  after  w 

by  his  old  friends.    In  1824^  he  was  allowed  to  death  of  Henry  HL,  made  hun  tbe  <n0B\7« 
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Henry  lY . ,  who  had  still  to  oonqiier  hk  ootmtiy.  Peace."  In  oonseqnenoe  of  this  alliaiioe  with 
Inyolyed  in  war  with  Henry  for  the  marquisate  France^  Charles  became  inYolved  in  a  war  with 
of  Saloxzo.  and  with  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Portugal  and  England.  The  hostilities  agunst 
Geneva  ana  Bern,  he  was  compelled  by  a  de-  the  former  country  did  not  last  long,  nor  were 
feat  at  St.  Joire  (Oct.  1589)  to  an  nnprofit-  they  severe;  bnt  in  the  contest  wiUi  the  lat- 
able  peace,  bnt  soon  recommenced  hostilities  in  ter,  the  Spauish  navy  received  a  deadly  blow, 
alliance  with  the  Catholic  league,  penetrated  in  1806,  at  the  battle  of  Trafiftlgar,  while  Spain 
into  Provence,  occupied  Barcelonette,  Antibea,  lost,  at  the  same  time,  its  richest  colonies  in 
and  Fr^jus,  and  entered  Aiz  a«  victor  (Nov.  America.  Napoleon,  who  found  a  pliant  tool 
1590).  This  was  bnt  the  commencement  of  a  in  Godoy,  finally  res^ved  on  deposing  Charles 
long  war,  which  was  carried  on  with  varied  sue-  IV.,  who  also  had  an  enemy  in  his  own  son 
cess,  and  after  a  series  of  victories  and  defeats  Ferdinand.  The  young  prince,  whose  bad  qual- 
was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Lyons  (1601X  ities  were  still  unknown  to  the  nation,  gamed 
which  gave  Saluzzo  to  Cnarles  Emanuel  in  ez-  universal  favor  by  his  opposition  to  Godoy 
change  for  some  small  frontier  districts  ceded  and  the  French  rue,  <^^d  ^i^  ^^  influence  to 
to  France.  He  then  made  a  sudden  attack  on  annoy  his  father.  Charles,  disgnsted  with  his 
Geneva,  but  the  enterprise  fiuled ;  many  of  his  son's  conduct,  and  tired  of  the  Jrrench  domina* 
soldiers  were  lolled,  others  hanged  as  robbers,  tion,  resolved  to  retire  to  Spanish  America ;  bnt 
Afraid  of  the  growing  influence  of  Spun  in  on  the  very  day  he  intended  leaving  his  royal 
Italy,  he  entered  into  alliance  with  France  and  residence  at  Aranjuez,  March  18, 1808,  he  was 
Venice;  but  after  the  assassination  of  Henry  stom>ed  by  a  tumult  of  the  populace  instigated 
IV.  (151  OX  France  concluded  peace  with  Spain,  by  Ferdinand.  The  rage  of  the  people  was  now 
abandoning  the  duke  of  Savoy.  He  then  mrected  against  the  aueen  and  Goaoy.  In  or« 
sought  the  alliance  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg;  der  to  save  (xodoy's  life,  Charles  abdicated  in 
and  after  the  extinction  of  the  ducal  line  of  &vor  of  Ferdinand,  but  a  few  days  later  sought 
Mantua,  laid  claims  to  Montferrat  (1612\  to  withdraw  the  abdication.  Napoleon  put  an 
After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Matthias  (1619),  end  to  the  feud  between  father  and  son  by 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  G^r-  deposing  them  both.  Charles  and  Ferdinand 
many,  but  was  beaten  bv  Ferdinand  II.  Rest-  were  tiucen  to  Bayonne,  where  Napoleon  was 
less  in  his  ambition  (which  also  led  him  into  to  pronounce  between  them  as  an  umpire.  As 
sdiemes  of  conquest  in  Cyprus  and  Macedon),  soon  as  the  emperor  got  thc^m  in  his  power,  he 
he  attacked  Genoa  (1624).  and  finally  brought  obliged  Ferdinand  to  restore  the  crown  to  lus 
upon  himself  the  enmitv  of  all  his  former  allies,  father,  who  was  in  his  turn  persuaded  to  relin- 
The  French  occupied  Pignerol^  threatened  quish  it  to  Napoleon.  This  episode  was  the  turn- 
Turin,  and  finally  conquered  Savoy.  Broken  ing  point  of  the  all-powerful  emperor's  fortxme. 
bj  these  disasters,  the  old  Charles  Emanuel  As  for  Charles,  he  received  in  exchange  for  his 
died  suddenly.  He  was  a  zealous  patron  of  crownthecastleofCompidgne,  surrounded  bv  a 
arts  and  sciences,  but  plunged  his  country  into  forest  abounding  in  game,  with  a  yearly  pension 
calamities  by  his  ambitious  wars.  He  was  sue-  of  6,000,000  francs.  Notwithstanding  the  al- 
oeeded  by  Amadeus  L  Inrements  of  Compidgne,  Charles  went  to  Mar- 

YL  BPAnr.  seilles.  In  1811  he  was  permitted  to  repair  to 
CHARLES  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  bom  in  Naples,  R^^me,  always  in  company  with  his  wife  and 
liTov.  12, 1748,  died  in  Rome,  Jan.  19, 1819.  The  Godoy,  who,  strange  to  say,  became  every  day 
8on  of  Charles  HI.,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  5?^'  H  ¥"•  -^^'  *°®  ^^  ^^  Napoleon, 
1788,  having  married  at  an  early  age  his  cousin,  Ferdinand  having  ^ven  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Maria  Luisa  of  Parma,  by  whom  he  was  entirely  Spaniards,  a  proposition  was  made  to  Charles 
oontroUed.  When  Manuel  Godoy,  a  handsome  to  renew  his  claims  to  the  crown ;  but  he  re- 
private  in  the  body  guards,  became  her  lover,  lused,  his  only  desire  being  to  spend  his  latter 
flhe  contrived  to  make  him  the  friend  of  her  years  in  retirement  in  the  company  of  his  wife 
husband;  and  she  succeeded  so  well,  that  they  *od  o^  ^^^  paramour.  The  former  having  died 
Hved  together  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  the  ^^  ^^»  1^18,  grief  preyed  so  much  upon  his 
&vorite  of  the  queen  becoming  also  the  favor-  nund  that  he  died  within  a  month  afterward. 
ite  of  the  king.  He  was  always  ready  to  con-  vn.  bwkdjbn. 
fer  new  &vors  upon  Godoy;  raised  him  very  CHARLES  XII.,  king  of  Swollen,  bom  in 
rapidly  to  tbe  rank  of  a  lieutenant-general,  and  Stockholm,  June  17,  1683,  killed  at  the  siege 
b^Mtowed  upon  him  the  title  of  duce  of  Alou-  of  the  fortress  of  Fredericksbald,  Norway^ 
dia,  and  the  office  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Nov.  80,  1718.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Complications  arose  with  the  French  renublio,  Charles  XL  (bom  Nov.  24^  1665,  died  April  15, 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  Charles  to  save  the  life  1697),  a  peaceful  and  wise  prince^  who  improved 
of  his  cousin,  Louis  XVI.,  whose  execution  he  the  internal  condition  of  nis  khigdom,  opened 
resented  by  declaring  war  against  France,  the  succession  to  females,  and  left  the  crown, 
His  army,  however,  was  soon  worsted,  and  he  with  a  full  treasuiTi  to  his  son.  Charles  was 
was  happy  to  conclude  in  1795  a  treaty  of  peace  well  educated  by  his  Hither,  learning  French, 
at  BaseL  This  treaty  wss  rigned  by  Gk>doy,  and  speaking  fluently  in  Latin  and  German, 
who  Uien  assumed  the  title  of  *'Pdnoe  of  the  beside  his  na&ve  tomgue;  he  was  more  than  an 
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ordinary  hiatorian.  geographer,  and  mafhemati-  the  2  monardia  some  years  hitcr:  "Angutv, 

clan,  and  it  is  said  that  Us  favorite  work  was  gigantio  in  person,  was  ma^^oenthVnt  dhn- 

Quintus  Cnrtios's  aoconnt  of  the  viotories  of  inately  attired  in  &lse  and  corlinglocxB,  and doA 

Alexander  the  Great,  whose  career  his  own  of  gold.    Charles,  smaller  in  stMre^bntt  tluv- 

so  much  resemhled.    He  was  bat  16  years  of  ongh  soldier,  with  a  small  hat  on  lu8G]o0d7•dtt^ 

age  when  he  was  declared  by  the  estates  to  en  head — a  style  that  was  afterward  imiutedt^ 

have  attained  his  majority,  and  snoceeded  to  Frederic  the  Great  and  Kapoleon— wai  dnaed 

the  throne  (1697).    At  first  he  showed  little  inacoatofcoar8eblnecloth,withoopperbattaB^ 

inclination  or  aptitude  for  bnedness,  deToting  with  enormovs  boots  and  a  long  swor^"  Tithr 

himself  wholly  to  violent  bodily  exercises,  es-  out  awaiting  refinforoements,  or  heaita&u  i 

peeially  the  chase  of  the  bear.    Bnt  before  he  moment,  in  tiie  depth  of  winter  he  proeecM, 

had  been  2  years  on  the  throne,  a  leagne  be-  by  forced  marches,  across  liToniaiotoEitbQai) 

tween  Russia,  Denmark,  Saxony,  and  Pol«id  was  where  he  attackea  the  Rnsman  benegiog  inj 

broo^t  about  by  Patknl,  a  liyonian  noble,  who  before  Narva,  with  bat  9,000  meo  igiiat 

had  been  ill-osed  by  Charles  XL,  and  flying  to  40,000,  and  ntteriy  defeated  it  (Kov.  80, 1700^ 

the  Roasians,  had  been  condemned  to  dead  tn  Instead  of  following  np  his  snooeM,  he  tVDcd 

e(nUumaeiam.  Peter  I.  ofRosaia,  profiting  by  the  aside  to  attack  the  Polish  and  Saxon  noMi, 

occurrence,  sent  Patkol,  who  was  a  man  of  abili-  which  were  posted  in  a  strong  posHioQtt 

ty,  as  his  ambassador  to  Auguatua  of  Saxony  and  the  DOna.    On  the  first  attadc  bia  men  ▼« 

Poland,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  quaml  oi  repulsed  with  some  loss,  bat  raHjiog  tbeo 

Sweden  with  livonia,  occupied  the  shores  of  the  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  he  refomied  tbn 

golfofFinland.  Denmark  had  also  been  rendered  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  led  tbemtoi 
ostile  by  the  annexation  of  Sdileawig-Hoktein  decisive  victory.  Shortly  after  this  Angote 
to  Sweden,  and  the  Danish  troopsinva^  the  ter-  sent  his  mistress,  Aurora  V(m  Ednigsmark,  i«- 
ritories  of  Frederic,  duke  ci  Holstein-Gottorp,  puted  the  most  beautiM  woman  in  Qiro^ii 
who  had  married  Hedwig  Sophia,  tiie  sister  of  the  hope  of  entangling  him  in  some  intnpK; 
Charles.  The  latter  at  once  repaired  to  Stock-  but  Charles^  whose  indifference  to  vona 
holm  to  demand  the  aid  of  his  brother-in-law^  amounted  almost  to  dislike,  not  only  refbedto 
who  entered  fully  into  the  enterprise,  ana  aee  her,  but  on  accidentally  enoonnteriDg  Iter  in 
having  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  the  Hague  a  hollow  way,  where  he  must  meet  ber  or  ido- 
the  aid  of  England  and  Holland,  assumed  the  ally  retreat^  he  merely  bowed  wiihoiit  nttow 
initiative  with  great  energy.  In  May,  1700,  he  a  word,  turned  his  horse's  hesd,  and  rode  bci 
embarked  at  Carlscrona  for  the  island  of  Zea-  by  the  way  he  had  come.  Another  vdJ**' 
land,  designing  to  attack  Copenhagen  with  a  brought  against  him  under  the  Saxon  g«oend 
fleet  of  80  shins  of  the  line,  bedde  transports,  Riese,  whose  effeminacy  rendered  him  tftoO' 
assisted  by  a  Dutch  and  £nglish.8quadron.  In  Ject  of  scorn  to  the  galhint  Poles ;  hot  in  nu, 
his  first  engagement  Charles  gave  evidence  oi  for  Charles  was  everywhere  victerioos.  aX 
the  impetuous  and  daring  courage  for  which  he  Clissow,  July  20,  1702,  he  gained  now 
was  afterward  distinguished;  for,  on  nearing  victory,  which  would  have  been  decSsirefaM 
the  place  of  disembarkation,  be  leaped  into  the  not  Charles  been  detained  by  a  toto  kM^ 
sea,  and  was  the  first  man  on  the  enemy's  soU.  Cracow,  which  delayed  the  campaign  so  mnoi 
Copenhagen  was  bombarded  by  the  fleeta,  and  that  although  he  was  closely  pnrsoM  for  4diji 
would  have  been  invested  and  closely  besieged,  hj  the  Swedes  uzkder  RehnskOld,  Aaco^  ^ 
when  farther  operations  were  terminated  by  tmuaUy  escaped,  and  afterward  foond  a  rtOM) 
negotiations,  which  had  for  their  result  the  owing  to  the  invasion  of  Finhmd  bytite  As- 
signing (^  a  separate  peace  at  Travendahl  (Aug.  aians,  which  required  the  whole  tttentxna 
&  1700),  Frederic  I V.  of  Denmark  deserting  Charlea  until  1705.  Charles  thus  wasted  w» 
the  coalition,  and  reaigning  Schleawig-Holstein  in  petty  struggles  with  Poland  and  ^^<  r" 
to  the  house  of  Gott<np.  In  the  mean  time,  a  lowing  the  young  and  growing  ookMni  aw 
Polish  army  had  overrun  Swedish  Livonia,  and  north  to  recuperate  itself  at  Its  l^'^J^^ 
laid  siege  to  Riga,  while  Peter  of  Russia  be-  he  might  have  crushed  the  embfyo  power  ml 
aeged  Karva,  at  the  head  of  semi-barbarous  in  the  end  crushed  himself.  Atthntko^vi^ 
hordes,  who  were  only  driven  to  the  assault  bv  ever,  his  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  iomv 
the  terror  oT  the  knout  The  sword  which  fixed  on  placing  another  king  on  tbathroMa 
Charles  now  drew  was  never  again  to  be  Poland,  young  Sobieski  havmg  been  nr^njIJ 
sheathed.  From  this  time  forth  he  affected  the  by  Augustus  at  Ohlao,  in  Sile^  m  ftf"^ 
habits  of  an  old  campaigner;  wine  was  banish-  into  Saxony.  Stanislaa  Lesiozpaki  ^T^ 
ed  from  his  board ;  coarse  Iread  was  often  his  fore  elected  king  by  the  partiaaDs  of  Bvow 
only  food,  and  he  not  unfirequently  slept  on  the  and  Poland,  and,  although  RehaakOld  i|*» 
ground,  wrapped  only  in  his  heavy  doak.    Hia  first  held  in  check  by  the  admirable  naDaBTins 


coarse  and  ultra-military.  Menzel,  the  German  drivingoutof  Lithuania,  he wasoomdetelT^ 
hUtorian.  thus  describes  his  appearance,  and  ed  at  Ftanstadt  (Feb.  0,1700),  by  hbforiMr^ 
that  of  Augastus,  at  a  conference  held  between    nent ;  in  consequence  of  which  defeat  Aogw* 
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M  bftokiipoiiBiUBla,  and  Ohaiies,  dashing  rsp*  Mttle  more  than  a  oentuy  later,  and  shared  al- 
idlxaorofis  Sileaia  into  Saxony,  was  there  re*  moet  identically  the  same  fate,  and  in  asnearly  as 
oeived  with  an  enthusiasm  of  zealous  Joy,  second  posnble  the  same  manner,  except  that  the  line 
only  to  that  which  had  formerly  welcomed  the  of  his  operations  having  been  diverted  to  the 
hero  of  Protestantism,  Gustarus  Adolphus.  southward,  it  was  into  the  Turkiah  territory,  not 
This  bold  ste^  so  terrified  Augustus  that  he  into  his  own  country,  that  he  effected  his  escape, 
sent  his  2  pnndpal  ooundllors  from  Poland,  He  crossed  the  Beresina  at  Borissov,  stormed 
with  fall  powers  to  treat  with  Charles;  but  the  Russian  lines  at  Holowczyn,  wading  the 
when  the  treaty  had  actually  been  signed,  hay*  river  Wabis,  in  whidi  he  sunk  up  to  the  neck, 
ing  been  compelled  daring  the  progress  of  n^  at  tiie  head  of  his  forlorn  hope,  and  was  at  one 
gotiations,  wnic)i  were  secretly  carried  on,  to  time  surrounded  by  the  Oalmuoks,  many  of 
assist  his  Busaian  aUy  at  Kalisz,  where  Peter  whom  he  slew  with  his  own  hand.  Thence  he 
was  victorious,  he  was  so  much  elated,  that  he  pursued  tiie  enemy  with  such  inoonfflderate 
declared  the  report  that  peace  had  been  con-  naste  and  rashness,  that  he  lost  himself  and  his 
daded  between  himself  and  Charles  false  in  army  amid  the  forests  and  morasses  of  those 
every  particular.  The  declaration  did  nothing,  dreiuy  solitudes.  His  artillery  was  lost  in  the 
however,  to  eject  that  prince  from  Saxony,  of  swamps,  his  men  died  of  hunger,  while  he  was 
which  he  kept  absolute  possession,  and  in  yet  advancing;  yet  be  still  pressed  resolutely 
which  Augustus  was  held  in  utter  contempt  onward,  the  enemy  wasting  toe  country  before 
and  detestation  in  consequence  of  his  tyranny,  but  him,  according  to  the  invariable  practice  of  the 
still  more  of  his  i^KMtasy  f^m  the  Protestant  people.  Gen.  Lewenhaupt,  who  was  attempt- 
church*  The  Saxon  was  soon  compelled  to  mg  to  Join  him  with  reinforcements  from 
lower  his  pretensions,  and  to  meet  Charles  in  Sweden,  was  waylaid  and  defeated,  after  a  dee- 
conference  at  Altran^&dt,  where  peace  was  de-  perate  conflict  which  lasted  during  8  entire 
fioitively  condnded.  By  it  Augustus  resigned  days,  by  the  czar  in  person,  at  liesua,  notwith- 
all  claims  to  the  throne  of  Pohmd,  and  had  the  standing  which  be  aucceeded  in  joining  his 
infiuny  to  surrender  to  the  conqueror  the  peiv  master  at  the  head  of  6,000  men.  Up  to  this 
sons  of  young  SoMeski  and  the  unhappy  Patkul,  time  it  had  been  the  plan  of  Charles  to  strike 
agaiost  whom  the  vengeance  of  Charles  was  direct  at  Moscow ;  but  when  he  reached  Smo- 
particularly  excited.  Me  had  already  put  to  lensk  he  was  persuaded  bvMazeppa,  the  hetman 
death  General  Patknl,  who  was  in  the  Saxon  of  the  Coasacxs.  to  turn  his  line  of  march  toward 
service,  and  had  defended  Warsaw  against  his  tiie  Ukraioe,  where  the  hordes  were  not  as  yet 
arms,  as  being  bom  a  livonian,  and  therefore  reconciled  to  the  Russian  yoke,  and  where  they 
a  Swedish  snmect ;  and  he  now  committed  a  had  promised  to  aid  him.  But  Peter  laid  waste 
deed  which  is  the  deepest  blot  on  his  escutcheon,  the  country,  constantiy  retreating  before  him 
in  aUowing  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his  and  refusing  to  deliver  battle,  andMazeppa,  who 
hatred  for  his  livonian  qttoii  subject,  and  was  proscribefl,  failed  to  aid  him  until  he  forced 
causing  Patkul  to  die  the  agonizing  deaSth  in-  his  way,  with  fearfhl  loss  of  life  fh>m  cold, 
flicted  only  on  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  hunger,  and  fatigue,  in  the  deptii  of  the  winter 
malefiiotors,  of  being  broken  on  the  wheeL  1708-^9,  as  &r  as  to  Gadatch  upon  the  Dnieper 
Xlven  after  the  signing  of  the  peace  the  eventa  in  lat  52**,  where  he  retired  into  winter  quar- 
of  the  residence  of  Charles  in  Saxony  are  very  ters  with  the  intention  of  attacking  Pultowa,  a 
remarkable,  as  he  fixed  his  headquarters  at  strong  town  on  the  river  YorsUa,  with  an 
Altranst&dt,  and  acted  in  all  respects  as  if  he  abundance  of  all  provisions  and  supplies  of 
were  the  sovereign  of  the  oountnT)  recruiting  which  his  army  was  in  want,  in  the  com- 
his  armies  from  its  subjects,  and  compelling  mencement  of  spring.  Before  that  time  arrived, 
from  that  place  by  threat  of  arms  the  emperor  however,  his  forces  were  so  fearfully  reduced 
of  Austria,  who  had  dLspossessed  his  Pro-  that  Peter,  who,  since  his  defeat  at  Narva,  had 
testant  subjects  of  125  churches,  which  had  completely  reorganized  his  army,  resolved  to 
been  given  up  to  the  Jesuits,  to  restore  those  flgh^  and  appeared  at  the  head  of  70,000  men, 
which  had  been  confiscated,  and  to  permit  the  at  the  moment  when  his  invader  was  about  to 
erection  of  6  new  ones.  The  emperor  was  at  invest  the  city.  It  so  happened  that  while  recon- 
this  time  hard  beset  by  his  enemies.  At  this  noitring  the  advance  of  the  enemy  Charles  was 
{nncture,had  Sweden  Joined  the  coalition  against  dangerously  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  was 
the  empire^  it  would  have  been  in  peril  of  obliged  to  limit  his  exertions,  on  the  day  of 
totalruin;  and,  in  order  to  avert  this  cuuni^,  batae,July8, 1709.  to  issuing  his  commands  from 
BCarlboroctfh  was  sent  to  visit  the  Swedish  con-  a  litter  instead  of  directing  their  manoBUvres 
queror.  The  oourtiy  talenta  of  the  hudsome  himself,  and  chaiging  in  person  at  their  head, 
and  polished  Englishman  were  not  exerted  in  It  is  said  that  there  wer&  moreover,  disagree- 
vain.  Charles  was  persuaded  to  withhold  his  ments  between  Behnsk6ld  and  Lewenhaupt, 
aid  from  the  coalition,  and  to  turn  tiie  weight  and  that  the  Swedes,  who  were  pre^minenUy 
of  hia  arms  and  military  genius  against  RusaSt  a  manoeuvring  army,  did  not  display  their  usual 
In  Sept.  1707,  the  Swedwi  monarch  invaded  superiority  in  tactics  on  this  occasion.  All 
that  countiy  at  the  head  of  48.000,  mardiingal-  advantages,  however,  without  counting  this, 
most  bv  the  very  route  in  which  Napoleon  follow-  were  in  fkvorof  the  enemy:  vast  superiority 
»d  with  above  12  times  the  number  of  troops,  a  of  numbers,  better  eqidpment,  perfect  condition 
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of  men  and  animab,  a  anperb  artillery,  abore  Bat,  abont  this  time,  strange  dveotitookpliM 

all  a  single  leader,  and  he  their  czar.    There  inTarkey,  which  nearlyaltMed  the  whole  ititi 

was  reason  enoagn  why  the  Bussian  shonld  of  afESurs  in  Europe.    The  Roanan  aguits  bf- 

win  the  day,  and  he  did  so  completely.  Charles  ing  at  length  persuaded  the  Ottoman  Pocte 

escaped,  with  extreme  difficulty,  with  a  handful  that  the  residence  of  Cliarles  at  Bender  wii 

of  followers,  into  Turkish  territory,  old  Ha-  dangerous  to  their  safety,  u  he  was  plotting; 

zeppa  adhering  fiaithfully  to  his  fallen  fortunes,  they  said,  to  attack  Turkey  from  Pohmd  du»Id 

The  last  salvo  was  fired  by  Prince  Kaximilian  he  succeed  in  estabUshing  Stsnldas  on  tfait 

Emanuel  of  Wdrtemberg,  who  conunanded  a  throne,  he  received  intimation  that  he  mait 

Swedish  regiment    He  was  taken  prisoner  and  leave  lender ;  and  on  his  pontivdy  niaaa^  to 

treated  witn  extreme  distinction  by  the  czar,  do  so,  orders  were  issued  to  the  iwaddertf 

The  Swedish  division  of  Lewenhaupt  was  over-  that  place   to   bring  him,  dead  or  aliTe,  to 

taken   and   compelled   to  surrender   on  tiie  Adrianople.     Still   with    oharacteriatio  o^ 

Dnieper,  and  Charles,  escaping  to  Bender  on  the  stinapy  refusing  to  submit,  he  barrieadcd  la 

Dniester,  a'  strong  fortress  which  was  then  in  house,  and  wim  the  200  or  300  men  who  eoo* 

Turkish  territory,  where  he  was  hospitably  posed  his  personal  retinue,  defended  it  agibat 

received  and  allowed  to  fix  his  residence  by  the  several  thousand-  Turks  with  artillenr,  nndl  tiw 

Ottoman  Porte,  employed  the  whole  power  and  roof  taldng  fire,  he  was  forced  to  sally  ont,  kili- 

energy  of  his  mind  to  bring  about  a  war  between  ing  many  Turks  with  his  own  hand,  when  Iiii 

Turkey  and  Russia.  This  he  succeeded  in  doing,  spurs  at  length  becoming  entangled,  he  fell,  nd 

and  the  grand  vizier,  taking  the  field  at  the  hew,  was  master^  and  made  nrisoner  (Feb.  1,  \1\l\ 

of  200,000  men,  shut  Peter  up  in  the  Crimea,  wi^   lus  eyebrows  ana  eyehufaea  bnnt  off 

and  his  affairs  seemed  utterly  ruined ;  when  his  his  face,  and  his  clothes  covered  with  blooi 

mistress,  for  she  had  not  yet  become  his  wife.  Thence  he   was  removed  to  Demotila,  nev 

Martha,  afterward  Catharine  I.  of  Russia,  bribed  Adrianople,  where,  obstinate  as  ever,  he  z«* 

the  grand  vizier  with  all  her  jewels  to  allow  the  nudned  10  months  in  bed,  fdgning  ackneiB^ 

Russians  to  escape.    That  day  was  decisive  of  until,  becoming  aatisfied  that  he  oooM  ex- 

the  fall  of  Charles  and  of  tho  rise  of  Russia,  pect  to  obtain  nothing  from  the  PortcL  he 

Charles^  who  had  been  gpreatlv  aggrieved  that  sent  off  a  parting  embassy  to  ConBtantinoiile,ia 

to  him  nad  not  been  assigned  the  chief  com-  order  to  conceal  his  intentions,  and  then  Uiax 

znand  of  the  Turkish  army,  galloped  impa-  horse,  in  disguise,  by  ni^t^  travelled  dtjiod 

tiently  into  the  camp,  but  too  late  to  prevent  niffht  tiirough  Himgary,  Austria,  BaTarii,  tbe 

the  escape  of  the  czar.    Frustrated  as  he  was  Pdatinate,  Westphalia,  and  HeddeDborig;  ift 

and  severely  mortified,  the  king  of  Sweden  order  to  avoid  the  Saxons  and  FnudaoiiDd 

stiU  continued  year  after  year,  until  1718,  to  passing  through  Cassel  inc(^to,  althoo^  )m 

linger  at  Bender,  incessantly  employed  in  en^  2d  sister,  Ulrica  Rlenora,  had  recently  been 

deavoring  to  awaken  the  Turkisl  government  married  to  Frederic,  hereditary  prince  of  Hes^ 

toaconsdousnessof  the  danger  of  blowing  the  reached  Stralsund  during  a  dark  ITowbir 

Russians  to  consolidate  their  rising  power,  and  night  (Nov.  22,  1714).    The  moment  it  wu 

constantly  hoping  that  he  had  succeeded,  but  known  that  Charles  was  in  the  citjr,  it  wuib- 

ever  hoping  m  vain.     He  effected  the  over-  vested  by  a  combined  army  of  Danei^  6axo^ 

throw,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  agents  whom  Russians,  and  Prussians.    It  was  dofeoded^ 

he  employed  at  Constantinople,  of  4  successive  Charles  with  extraordinary  skill  and  taleot  sr 

grand  viziers,  and  felt  justified  in  his  long  delay  nearly  a  year ;  but  being  desperate  of  recdno; 

by  the  reasonable  hopes  he  entertained  &t  plac-  aid  from  without,  he  was  forced  to  abaadoo  i^ 

ing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  Turkish  Dec  16,  1715,  when  he  retired  to  Lmd  lo 

army.    In  the  mean  time  Livonia  and  Esthonia  Scania,  where  he  set  himself  to  defefld  Jo* 

fell  a  prey  to  Russia,  immediately  after  the  coasts.    For  the  remainder  of  hia  reign  tbevir 

calamity  of  Pultowa.  Kiga  surrend^^.  Cour-  was  carried  on  for  the  most  part  b/ »m«^ 

land  became  the  property  of  Peter,  who  caused  generally  to   tlie   pr^ndioe  of  tbo  ^^ 

its  duke  to  marry  his  niece  Anne  Petrovna,  tiiough  not  without  Charles  at  times  numg 

and  then  designedly  and  deUberatdy  drank  dangerous  ^orts  against  Nonraj.  At  tbs 

him  to  death.    Pomerania  was  next  invaded,  time  his  principal  friend  and  A^^i^^^^^fl? 

The  Saxons  seized  the  whole  of  Poknd  on  the  GOrtz,  the  minister  of  Holstein,  who  luidertooK 

fiight  of  Stanislas,  who,  deserted  by  all  his  the  cause  of  Charles  with  extraordioarfeQeii^ 

adherents,  joined  Charles  in  Turkey;  the  allied  and  ability,  and  had  all  but  ««»fi«^^2lS 

forces  of  Saxony  and  Russia  made  themselves  ing  up  the  anti-Swedish  leagae,  which  aw^ 

masters  of  all  Swedish  Pomerania,  with  ther  been  joined  by  George  I.  of  £n^<i.  It  was  w 

exception  of  Stralsund  and  Wisnuur;  and  after  policy  of  GOrts  to  gain  over  Peter  twwejS 

the  war  had  been  carried  on  with  the  most  atro-  by  any  concession  which  might  be  Be^dfu,^ 

cious  cruelty,  Stade,  Altona,  Gar«,  and  Wolgart  his  aid  or  connivance  to  conquer  ^f^^'^SJ 

being  burned  to  the  ground  in  the  dead  of  ^ence,  with  the  preconcerted  aid  of  a  J«o^ 

winter,  and  nearly  all  their  inhabitants  perish*  rising,  to  land  in  Scotiand,  and  dethrone  ve^ 

ing  of  hunger,  cold,  and  misery,  Prussia  was  L  in  favor  of  the  pretender.  •^^''^^  jS 

induced  to  join  the  anti-Swedish  league  by  the  agreed  upon,  by  wmch  Peter  ^^^4  gz!j^ 

promise  of  the  future  possession  of  Stettin,  conquests   on  the  golf  of  FtQlmoi  a^*^'^ 
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riurald  be  replafled  cm  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  Boienoes  at  Upaal,  and  in  1770  commenced  the 
Charles  shonld  be  married  to  Anne  Petrovna,  toor  of  Europe.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Coorland.  Accident  and  the  accession  of  his  brother,  Gnstavos  III., 
diBsolyed  the  whole  scheme.  A  Swedish  de-  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  he  was  recalled  home, 
flpatch  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes.  Den-  where  he  played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
mark  dreaded  the  nnion  of  Rnssia  and  Sweden ;  rerolation  of  1772,  b^  whion  the  power  of  the 
Saxony  saw  that  she  should  lose  Poland:  kingdom  was  vested  m  the  person  of  the  king, 
Hanover,  that  her  projects  npon  Bremen  and  wiw  the  consent  of  the  estates.  This  was 
Yeiden,  Rossia  that  hers  on  Stettin  would  falL  effected  mainly  by  the  establishment  of  the 
JVederic  of  Hesse  would  no  longer  be  heir  to  the  order  of  Yasa,  and  by  the  organization  of  clubs 
crown  (^Sweden;  while  the  power  of  Oharles,  and  conmiittees  among  the  young  officers  of 
by  so  great  a  marriage,  would  swell  to  a  height  the  army  and  navy  in  the  confidence  of  the 
dangerons  to  the  aspirations  of  the  Swe£sh  king.  It  was  agreed  that  the  brothers  of  the 
aristocracy.  A  small  Swedish  force  xmder  long  should  superintend  and  commence  the 
Armfeidt  had  perished  from  cold  while  crossing  movement  in  the  country,  while  the  king  him- 
the  mountains  which  separate  Norway  from  self  should  attend  to  the  management  of  the 
Sweden,  and  another,  commanded  by  Oharles  in  afiair  in  the  capital.  The  revolution  broke  out 
person,  was  besieging  the  fortress  of  FMericlo-  by  the  pretended  siege  of  Ohristianstadt,  Aug. 
hald,  in  the  sontn  of  Norway,  when  the  king  13, 1773,  bv  Prince  Oharles,  in  which  no  one 
was  shot  through  the  head.  His  death  was  sup-  was  iignred,  and  the  whole  business  was  so  ad- 
posed  to  have  been  predetermined  by  conspira-  mirably  managed,  that  without  the  spilling  of 
tors,  but  the  hand  which  did  the  deed  was  a  single  drop  of  blood  the  country  was  deliver- 
never  discovered.  In  his  pocket  were  fonnd  a  ed  from  the  &ctious  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and 
miniature  of  Gustavus  Adolphns  and  a  prayer  the  king  honorably  restcnred  to  the  authority  of 
book.  His  tomb  is  in  the  chapel  oppomte  to  that  his  ancestors.  Shortly  after  these  events, 
where  the  remains  of  Qustavus  Adolphns  are  IMnce  Oharles  was  created  duke  of  Sudermann- 
interred,  in  the  royal  mausoleum  in  the  Bidder-  land,  and  appointed  governor-general  of  Stock- 
holms  church  in  Stockhohn.  The  walls  are  holm ;  but  in  the  war  which  uiortly  afterward 
decorated  with  trophies  of  his  various  battles,  broke  out  against  Rnssia,  which  persisted  in 
including  a  standard  taken  with  hb  own  hands  fomenting  disisensions  in  Sweden,  he  returned  to 
in  Poland.  The  hat,  clothes,  and  sword  worn  his  old  profession,  assumed  the  command  of  the 
by  him  at  the  time  of  his  death  are  preserved  Swedish  fleets,  and  defeated  the  Russians  in  a 
in  the  dbi^L  Ulrica  Elenora  and  her  husband  great  naval  engagement  in  the  gulf  of  Finland ; 
Frederic  of  Hesse  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  m  reward  for  which  distingui&ed  service  he 
of  Sweden.  GOrtz,  for  his  endeavors  to  preserve  was  raised  to  \h»  govemoraJiip.  On  the  mur- 
the  integrity  of  the  kingdom,  was  sentenced  to  der  of  his  brother,  Gustavus  IH.,  he  was  ap- 
the  block.  Sweden  was  as  fatally  dismembered,  pointed  regent  in  1792 ;  in  which  situation,  at  a 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  of  a  false  heir  to  liighly  critical  period,  he  preserved  the  kingdom 
her  crown,  as  she  could  have  been  by  the  utmost  for  his  nephew,  Gustavus  IV.,  in  its  constitu- 
spite  of  her  enemies.  She  has  never  again  tional  form,  kept  it  externally  and  internally  at 
risen  above  the  condition  of  a  second  rate  peace,  and  united  for  the  protection  of  navi^ 
power.— Oharles  was  distinguished  for  love  of  tion  in  the  northern  seas  with  his  neighbors  the 
jostice,  for  intrepidity,  firmness,  temperance,  and  Danes.  In  1796  he  resigned  his  power  to  Ms 
austerity  of  life.  But  his  firmness  frequentiyde-  nephew  Gustavus,  who,  having  attained  his 
generated  into  obstinacy,  his  temperance  into  m^ority,  ascended  the  throne  in  that  year, 
eccentricity,  and  his  austerity  into  excessive  under  the  tiUe  of  Gustavus  Adolphns  lY. 
severity.  He  was  tall  and  of  noble  appear-  After  his  nephew's  accesrion.  Prince  Oharles 
ance,  liad  a  fine  open  forehead,  large  blue  eyes,  retired  into  private  life,  passing  his  time  in  lit- 
flaxea#uur,  fidr  complexion,  a  handsome  nose,  erary  and  scientific  pursuits,  and  appeared  no 
a  pleasant  smiley  but  littie  beard.  Among  the  more  in  public  affairs  until  his  nephew  having 
-works  which  refer  to  his  life  may  be  mentioned  become  a  religious  fanatic,  and  that  of  a  most 
that  written  by  his  chaplain  Norberg,  entitied  mischievous  description,  a  revolution  broke 
ICimung  CarU  XIL  historia  ;  Adlerfeld's  Rvt-  out  in  1809,  by  which  he  was  deposed  and  his 
UiT€  miUtaire  de  (yharUi  XIL  ;  LimdbUid's  nnde  placed  at  the  head  of  affiiirs,  first  as  ad« 
£limun(f  Oarlt  XIL  historia  (Stockholm,  ministrator  of  the  realm,  and  afterward  (June 
1880;  German  translation,  Hamburg,  1885-*40);  20, 1809)  as  king  of  Sweden;  in  which  titie 
and  Voltaire's  celebrated  JSiitaire  do  Charleo  he  reigned  well,  moderately,  and  wisely.    His 

XIL  reign  was  cast  in  stormy  times,  during  the 

OHARLES  Xni.,  bom  Oct.  7,  1748.  died  splendid  avatar  and  headlong   fall   of  Napo- 

Feb.  6,  1818.     He  was  the  2d  son  of  King  leon;    but  he  conducted  the  afikirs  of  state 

Adolphns  Frederio  and  Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  of  with  such  consummate  ability  and  prudence, 

Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia.    Destined  from  that  whUe  almost  every  other  European  kins- 

bis  birth  to  fill  the  high  office  of  lord  high  ad-  dom  was  in  some  degree  a  sufferer  by  the  ills 

miral  of  Sweden,  he  received  a  naval  education,  of  the  long  protracted  warfSure,  Sweden  not 

and   made  several  cruises  in  his  yonth.     In  only  had  no  losses  to  mourn,  either  on  the  field 

1765  he  became  president  of  the  sodety  of  or  in  the  doings  of  cabinets,  but  actually  re- 
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ceived  Nonrajr  at  the  restoration  of  peace  as  a  allied  Basnaa  troops  ohedked  Us  SQfieeKfal 

compensatioii  for  lier  loss  of  Finland.    Oharles  operationB,  and  after  the  detest  of  KonakotW 

XIIL  had  married,  so  long  ago  as  1774,  Hedwig  Kass^na  at  Zurich,  he  had  again  to  gDcd  ^ 

Elizabeth  Charlotte,  princess  of  Holstein-Grot-  Rhine.    Bad  health  compelled  him  in  Mutb, 

torp,  bnt  having  no  heir  hj  her,  he  had  adopted  1800,  to  rengn  hia  command  to  Knj,  tad  to 

Prince  Christian  of  Holstein-Sonderbnrg-Angns-  retire  to  Bohemia.    He  was  not  yet  restored, 

tenbnrg  as  his  successor ;  and  on  his  dying  pre-  when  he  had  to  hasten  again  to  the  defeooe  of 

maturely,  chose  Marshal  Bemadotte   to  sue-  the  empire  of  his  brother,  whkdi,  by  the  tdmir- 

ceedhim.        able  marches  of  Kapoleon  over  th»A]ps,iQd 

CHARLES  XrV.  JOHN.    See  Besnadottb.  of  Korean  throt^h  Germany,  was  bnn^t  u 
CHARLES,  archdake  and  generalissimo  of  the  brink  of  rain.    The  armislaoe  of  Dteye 
Austria,  duke  of  Teschen,  8d  son  of  the  empe-  condaded  by  him  with  the  latter  was  the  pre- 
ror  Leopold  II.,  younger  brother  of  Francis  I.,  Hminary  of  the  peace  of  Lnnerille  (1801}.  Hi 
and  nncte  of  Ferdinand  L.  emperors  of  Austria,  great  services  were  now  recognised  bj  h 
bom  Sept  5,  1771,  in  Florence,  then  the  resi-  appointment  as  president  of  the  asfio  tmA 
dence  of  his  father  as  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  of  war  at  Yienna,  as  well  as  by  a  proiwaika 
died  April  80,  1847.    Of  weak  constitution  and  made  at  the  diet  of  the  German  onpire  to  re- 
sickly,  he  seemed  to  promise  little,  but  was  ward  him  with  a  statue,  and  the  titl«  of  sit* 
soon  attracted  by  military  subjects,  and  be-  lour  of  Crermany ;  which  honors,  hovever,  ba 
came  fond  of  geometry  and  other  serious  stud-  refused  to  accept.    In  1806  he  oQnunsaded  the 
ies.    He  was  20  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy  against  KMos,  bat  la 
first  war  of  the  emperor,  his  brother,  against  victory  at  Caldiero  (Oct.  80)  was  of  little  atsii, 
France  ri792).    Under  Hohenlohe  betook  part  as  Napoleon,  after  the  surrender  of  Ulm,wis 
in  the  oattle  of  Jemmapes  against  Dumouriez,  rapidly  advancing  toward  Yienna.   The  ht^ 
and  then  commanded  the  van  of  the  prince  of  retreat  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  to  Bobemii, 
Coburg,  when  he  distinguished  himsefr  in  the  and  the  battle  of  Ansterlitz,  oompelkd  Tmm 
engagements  of  Aldenhoven  and  Neerwinden,  to  the  peace  of  Presbuv^  (Dec  86).   Cbsries 
in  which  the  French  were  defeated.    Belgium  was  now  made  generalissmioof  aUtheA»tim 
having  been  reconquered,  he  was  appointed  its  armies,  and  minister  of  war,  with  iznliioited 
governor-general,  March  25,  1793.    In  1794  he  power,  which  he  used  for  the  reorganiatuDitf 
had  a  part  of  the  Austrian  command,  in  the  the  forces  of  the  empire,  and  thecreatkaofi 
battles  of  Landrecy,  Tournay,  Courtray,  and  strong  reserve  and  militia.    In  1806,iftfftl:« 
Fleurus,  against  the  victorious  army  of  Piche-  abdication  of  Charles  FV.,  king  of  BpiiB,  tie 
gru.    When  the  Netherlands  were  lost,  he  re-  provinces  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon  caOed  Iubi 
tired  for  some  time  to  Yienna  to  restore  his  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  India,  and^Eo^ 
impaired  health.    In  1796  he  took  the  field  frigate  was  sent  to  carry  him  fh>m  Trieste,  b« 
again  as  field-marshal  of  the  empire,  and  com-  was  sent  back  with  ^is  thanks.    In  tiiewirfi 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  army  on  the  1809  he  commanded  in  Bavaria,  vbiie  Ins 
Khine,  and  his  victories  over  Jourdan,  at  Neu-  brothers  John  and  Ferdinand  led  the  annes  ia 
markt,  Teining,  and  Amberg,  soon  compelled  Itidy  and  Poland ;  he  advsioed  as  £tf  tf  Bits- 
Moreau,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Munich,  bon,  but  Napoleon's  victories  at  Thano  (^F 
to  undertake  his  famous  retreat;  the  French  19),  Abensberg  (20^  Landshut  (81),  EchDMl 
were  driven  over  the  Rhine,  and  only  main-  ^2),  and  Ratisbon  (28),  compeDed  lumtow 
tained  in  their  possession  the  bridges  of  Ha-  treat.Having,  however,  received  new reSo^ 
ningen  and  Kehl.    Both  these  positions  Charles  ments,  he  defeated  Napoleon,  who  hid  »« 
attacked  and  took  in  the  following  winter.  But  Vienna,  in  the  battle  of  Aspemand  Bnlii^W 
while  tilings  were  going  on  successfully  in  Ger-  21, 22),  thus  shaking  the  belief  in  the  i^]|^* 
many  under  his  command,  the  French,  under  ity  of  uie  modem  Csesar.    This  riotoiyljwjp 
Bonaparte,  were  everywhere  victorious  in  Italy,  little  more  than  glory ;  the  great  battle  wWig* 
and  were  rapidly  advancing  toward  the  heart  ram  (July  5,  6^  decided  against  Obariee^tWOw' 
of  Austria ;  and  when  Charles  was  sent  there  to  conmienced  victoriously  by  the  Aostriani  Mi 
check    their  progress,    the    victorious   young  retreated  In  the  best  order  and  oontJDBWy 
general,  imitating  the  words  of  Caesar,  could  say:  fighting  to  Znaym.    An  anmstioe,  ^^^^ 
**  Hitherto  I  have  had  to  combat  armies  with-  and  soon  after  the  peace  of  SchOnbnBU^  pw«" 
out  a  commander ;  now  I  have  to  combat  a  com-  end  to  the  bloody  campaign.     Charw  »• 
mander  without  an  army."    Charles  was  com-  wounded,  and  feeling  at  thesame  tinieptf^co- 
polled  to  conclude  the  preliminary  treaty  of  ally  mortified,  he  had  down  his  ^^'^ 
Leoben,  April  18,  1797,  which  was  soon  follow-  mand,  July  80,  resigning  all  his  oiBo«»  ^^ 
cd  by  the  peace  of  Campo  Formic.    Having  tired  to  Teschen,  whence  he  afterward  **?V^ 
lived  for  some  time  in  Bohemia,  as  governor  of  Vienna.    After  the  return  ei  Napolwa  duo 
that  kingdom,   he  was  again  called  to  arms  Elba,  he  again  served  for  a  short  tJ™**  fi^ 
after  the  violent  breaking  off  of  the  congress  of  emor  of  Mentz ;  but  this  was  the  ^^v.^ 
Rastadt  (1799),  and  again  defeated  the  French  puolio  life.    He  married  hi  1815  HennejJ 
under  Jourdan,  who  liad  crossed  the  Rhine,  in  princess  of  Nassan-Weilbnig,  and  becaae  w 
the  battles  of  Ostrach  and  Stockach.    Dissen-  father  of  a  numerous  and  P^'^fP*"^,-^? 
sions  between  him  and  the  conmianders  of  the  among  whom  he  lived  in  quiet  ityTHD^ 
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enjoying  the  honors  and  distinctions  dne  to  his  Berder,  Wieland^  Schiller,  Voigt,  and  Mosaos. 
great  merits  as  a  military  commander,  and  a  In  1786  he  took  service  in  the  Prossian  army, 
high  reputation  for  modesty,  frankness,  and  wasinthecampaignsof  1792-^98,  on  the  Rhine^ 
accomplishments.  His  2  works,  '*  Principles  of  as  Tolunteer,  was  made  Prussian  lientenant- 
Strategy,  iUnstrated  hy  the  History  of  the  Cam*  general  in  1797,  and  remained  in  service  till 
paign  of  1796  in  Germany"  (8  vols.  Vienna,  after  the  hattie  of  Jena  (1806),  when  he  retired 
1814),  and  ^  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1799  to  his  dukedom  and  soon  joined  the  Rhenish 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland  "  (2  vols.  Vienna,  confederacy.  His  soldiers  now  fought  for  Napo- 
1819),  are  highly  esteemed  in  military  litera-  leon  Twho  came  over  from  Erftirt  to  see  hun, 
ture.---Of  his  sons,  the  eldest^  Albert,  bom  togetnerwith  the  emperor  Alexander)  in  Tyrol, 
1817,  is  military  and  civil  governor  of  Hungary ;  Spain,  and  Russia.  Having  gone  over  to  the 
Charles  Ferdinand,  bom  1818,  and  'William,  coalition  in  1818,  he  entered  the  Russian  service 
born  1827,  are  lieutenant  field-marshals  of  Aus-  in  the  following  year,  and  led  an  army  of  Saxons, 
tria;  Frederic,  who  distinguished  himself  in  Hessians,  and  Russians  into  tho  Netherlands, 
the  naval  expedition  to  Syria  (1840),  died  at  He  then  went  to  Paris,  London,  and  Vi- 
Yenice,  1846.  His  daughter  Theresa,  bom  enna,  and  took  part  in  the  campidgnof  1815. 
1616,  was  married  (1887)  to  Ferdinand  II.,  The  congress  of  Vienna  rewarded  him  by  en- 
king  of  Naples ;  her  sister,  Maria  Carolina,  larging  his  state,  and  erecting  it  into  a  grand 
bom  1825,  to  the  archduke  Rainer  Ferdinand,  dudiy,  as  well  as  with  the  compensation  of 

CHARLES,  Jaoqttks  Axexakdbb   CtsAB,  a  800,000  thalers.    He  was  the  first  of  the  Ger- 

French  physicist,  bom  at  Beaugency,  Kov.  12,  man  princes  to  introduce  the  promised  constita- 

1746,  died  in  Paris,  April  7, 1828.    He  was  re-  tional  representation  (1816),  and  allowed  free- 

inarKable  for  his  skill  in  nublio  experiments  and  dom  to  tne  press,  until  he  was  induced  to  adopt 

demonstrations,  and  his  lecture-room,  in  which  restrictive  measures  by  the  complications  that 

he  popularized  the  electrical  discovery  of  Frank-  followed  the  great  gathering  at  the  Wartburg 

lin,  was  attended  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  1817.    He  died  of  apoplexy  at  Graditz,  near 

assemblies  of  Paris.    Montgolfier  having  sent  Torgau.  on  hia  retum  from  Berlin.    Several 

up  a  balloon  filled  with   rarified  air,  Charles  scientific  and  agricultural  institutions,  a  park 

immediately  constructed  the  first  balloon  ever  and  botanical  garden,  are  among  the  improve- 

made  capable  of  holding  hydrogen  cas,  with  ments  with  wluch  he  adorned  his  country.  He 

'Which  an  aeronaut  successfidly  ascended,  Aug.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  Frederic. 
2, 1788.    Charles  afterward  made  an  aerostatic       CHARLES  CITY,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Va., 

voyage  himself,  rising  to  the  height  of  7,000  fL  bounded  on  the  S.  by  James  river,  and  on  the  N. 

He  invented  the  megascope  and  other  ingenious  and  E.  by  the  Chickahominy ;  area  184  so.  m.; 

optical  instraments,  was  a  member  of  the  acad-  pop.  in  1850, 5,200,  of  whom  2,764  were  slaves, 

emy  of  sciences  and  libi'arian  of  the  institute,  It  was  one  of  the  8  original  shires  into  which 

and  had  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cabinets  in  Virginia  was  divided  in  1634.  Presidents  Har- 

Surope.  rison  and  Tyler  were  both  born  within  the 

CHARLES  AUGUSTUS,    grand   duke   of  limits  of  this  county.    In  1850  the  productions 

Baxe- Weimar-Eisenach,  son  of  the  duke  Emest  amounted  to  178,940  bushels  of  Indian  com, 

Augustus  Constantino  and  Anne  Amalia,  prin-  81,229  of  wheat,  2,461  of  potatoes,  and  5,144 

cess  of  Brunswick,  bom  Sept.  8,  1757,  died  pounds  of  wool.    There  were  6  corn  and  6  saw 

Jtme  14, 1828.  Having  lost  his  father  in  tiie  first  mills,  1  tannery,  18  churches,  and  92  pupils  at- 

year  of  his  life,  he  was  educated  with  the  greatest  tending  public  schools.    Value  of  real  estate  in 

care,  together  with  his  posthumous  brother,  1850,  |861,579 ;  in  1856,  $1,008,497 ;  showing 

Frederic  Ferdinand  Constantino,  under  the  re-  an  increase  of  16  per  cent    Capital,  Charles 

gcncy  of  his  young  mother,  who,  in  the  first  year  City  Court-house. 

after  the  death  of  her  husband,  was  herself  still  CHARLES  DE  BLOIS,  or  db  Ciiatillon, 
imder'the  guiu'dianship  of  her  father.  Upon  the  duke  of  Brittany,  died  in  1864.  He  was  the  ne- 
recommendation  of  Irederio  the  Great  she  ap-  phew  of  Philip  VL  of  France,  who,  anxious  to 
pointed  as  their  govemor  the  count  of  Gdrtz,  secure  his  fortune,  married  him  to  Jeanne  de  Pen- 
afterward  Prussian  minister,  giving  them  as  thi^vre,  heiress  apparent  to  the  ducal  crown  of 
teachers  Seidler  and  Herrmann,  Wieland  and  Brittany.  But  on  the  death  of  John  III.,  in 
KnebeL  while  Schmid  conducted  the  affairs  of  1841,  the  claim  of  JeanAe  was  disputed  by  John 
the  little  state  through  the  difficulties  of  the  7  of  Montfort,  brother  of  the  deceased,  who  as- 
years^  war.  In  Dec.  1774,  Charles  Augustus  serted  that  Brittany  could  not  revert  to  female 
together  with  his  brother  entered  upon  a  Jour-  sovereigns.  Thence  arose  a  war  of  20  years* 
ney  to  France  and  Switzerland,  during  which  duration,  in  which  the  kings  of  England  and  of 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe,  who  be-  France  participated,  the  former  giving  assistance 
came  his  fnend,  and  afterward  his  minister,  to  Montfort,  while  the  latter  supported  Charles 
Having  been  declared  reigning  duke  by  his  de  Blois.  His  cause  at  first  promised  to  be  sno- 
mother  on  his  18th  birthdav,  he  married  Louisa,  oessfhl ;  his  competitor  died  about  1845 ;  where- 

Srincess  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  continued  the  upon  Jeanne  of  Montfort  came  boldly  forward 

beral   and   reformatoiy  government  of  his  in  behalf  of  her  voung  son,  and  displayed  such 

mother,  gathering  around  him  at  Weimar  a  circle  courage,  inspired  her  followers  with  such  en- 

ofdistizi^iished  men,  among  whom  were  GkHSthe^  thusiasm,  and  obtained  such  aasistaDce  from 
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the  chivalry  of  England,  that  fortune  at  last  de-  would  not  see  him.    He  made  »  himik 

dared  for  her.  Charles  was  killed  in  1364,  and  impression  on  all  persons  witb  whom  becaoe 

the  dachy  of  Brittany  was  awarded  to  yonng  in   contact,   and  particalarly  opoa  Mushil 

Hontfort.  Saxe,  who  was  to  have  been  the  TeaDietdof 

OUARLES  EDWARD  Louis  Philip  Oasqob,  the  invading  army.    That  army  was  assembled 

son  of  James  Stnart  and  Clementina  Sobieski,  on  the  channel  coasti  and  connsted  of  15,(iu0 

and  grandson  of  James  II.,  king  of  England,  bom  men.    The  transports  were  to  be  oo&Toyed  '^ 

in  Rome,  Dec.  31, 1720,  died  there  Jan.  30, 1788.  20  ships  of  the  line  and  5  frigatea.  The  E% 

His  mother^s  protracted  labor  of  6  days  might  lish  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  the  mora  so  thti 

have  been  thoogbt  to  indicate  that  his  career  war  had  not  been  declared,  thon^  it  a^ 

was  destined  to  afford  no  exception  to  the  in  fact.    Their  channel  fleet  was  span,  dos 

misery  that  seems  to  have  been  the  inheritance  of  their  ships  being  in  the  Meditenua 

of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart.    But  the  where  they  had  been  sent  to  the  aansUnoei 

Jacobite  party  saw  in  his  birth  an  event  that  the  house  of  Austria.    The  prince  aad  tin 

gave  them  new  hopes.    The  incapacity  of  the  marshal  embarked,  th^  prqwntioBS  lurii^ 

pretender,  or  chevalier  de  St  George,  as  ex-  been  completed,  at  the  dose  of  Febnuij.  Va 

hibited  in  1715-16,  and  the  failure  of  Albe-  was  the  most  favorable  torn  that  the  &rtn» 

roni^s  plan  for  his  restoration  in  1719,  had  w^  of  the  Stuarts  ever  took  after  the  flight  d 

nigh  oriven  them  to  despair.     The  birth  of  James  XL    There  was  much  disoonteni  id  fi» 

Charles  Edwurd,  and  the  hiffh  character  of  the  land,  they  had  a  powerful  par^  in  Scodd, 

race  to  which  his  mother  belonged,  caused  a  and  the  Xrish  Catholics  looked  upon  tbem  u 

reaction  in  their  feelings,  and  prolonged  the  promised  deliverers    Mf^'shal  Bue  t»  tk 


desperate  intrigue, 

concluded  in  wholesde  slaughter.    They  were  and  had  he  landed  success  would  probabljliin 

not  disappointed.    Charles  early  gave  indica-  been  his.  ButonMarch6agreat8torm8ro«iE^ 

tions  of  talent,  and  of  a  firmness  of  purpose  raged  for  a  week.    Many  veeselfl,  filled  m 

inherited  from  his  mother,  which  miabrtune  troops,  were  lost,  and  the  rest  were ibrc«d^ 

caused  to  degenerate  into  sheer  obstinacy.    He  to  Franoe.    Though  Charles  earoeatlj  pr»M 

was  well  educated  by  Protestant  tutors,  ac^  the  Frendi  government  to  renew  the  attoe?^ 

quiring  accurate  knowledge  of  English,  IVench,  he  failed ;  miereupon  he  directed  his  attemcg 

and  Italian,  and  of  the  historv  of  England.  His  to  private  efforto,  and  with  difficulty  vtf  p- 

physical  education  was  attended  to,  and  he  was  vented  from  sailing  to  Scotland  in  a  ^ 

dexterous  in  all  manly  exercises.   He  had  some  boat.    In  1745,  having  obtained  some  tss^ 

taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  skill  in  music.    In  his  ance   from   individuals  of  British  origia  & 

14th  year  he  made  his  first  campaign,  serving  France,  he  fitted  out  2  veasds— the  Eiab^ 

in  the  Spanish  army  that  besieged  Ga^ta,  in  the  of  67  guns,  and  the  Boutelle  of  16~aQ^  pla^ 

war  between  Spain  and  Austria.    Though  so  ing  a  quantity  of  arms  and  amnnuiituD  (A 

young,  he  bore  himself  bravely.    In  1787  he  board  of  them,  sailed  for  Soatlaod,  aajfr 

made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and,  to  the  annoyance  of  panied  by  a  few  friends.    Of  moDey,  he  W 

the  British  government,  was  everywhere  well  re-  less  than  $20,000.    The  Elizabeth  wm  mmp 

ceived.  At  Venice  the  nonors  due  to  a  crowned  to   action   by   a   British   cmifler,  ■^''^ 

head  were  accorded  to  him,  for  which  the  compelled  to  fly.    This  was  a  *™^^*^f 

Venetian  ambassador  was  dismissed  from  Eng-  most  of  the  stores  were  in  her.   The  Dooteje 

land.    His  character  at  this  time  was  that  of  escaped,  and,  after  some  adventam  p^ 

an  amiable,  accomplished  youth,  and  his  sweet-  landed   at  Moidart,  July  25,  where  »J^ 

ness  of  disposition  is  frequently  mentioned,  joined  by  a  few  persons,  whose  J^J"^^'!^ 

From  a  very  early  period  his  mind  dwelt  upon  soon  increased ;    the  most  promii«oi «  ™ 

the  thouglit  of  recovering  the  British  throne ;  highknd   chiefe   being  Donald  Camtfi^  w 

but  if  Walpole  had  continued  to  rule  in  Eng-  younger  of  LochieL    The  Stuart  fitoiidi»'« 

land,  or  if  his  peace  jwlicy  had  been  pursued  raised  at  Glenfinnan,  Aug.  19.  .?^?"^^.°L 

by  his  successors,  it  is  obvious  that  Charles  rapidly  increased,  many  clans  rifflogm  uajf 

must  have  reached  middle  life  without  an  op-  hiUf.    He  baffled  Sir  John  Cope,  the  rop  ^ 

portunity  to  make  his  cast  for  a  crown  or  a  oral,  descended  upon  the  J<>^^^,.^^!T 

coffin.     It  was  necessary  that  Enghmd   and  Perth,    and   took   posseasion  of  f^j"^ 

France  should  be  at  war  to  give  the  chevalier  a  Sept,  17.     The  lowlanderB  who  jomw  i»^ 

chance  to  regain  the  throne  his  ancestors  had  were  not  numerous,  most  of  them, «  ®* 

so  unworthily  filled.    England  and  France  be-  their  number  pithOy  expressed  %  '»f'^"^ 

came  involved  in  that  war  which  grew  out  of  solved  to  wait  and  see  which  side  tte  tm 


_  ^^  ^„.  wx,  England,    He  reached  adhesion,  many  ww.wi«w^^v  —    v  •.«* 

that  country  the  middle  of  Jan.  1744,  landing  of  Lord  Balmerino,  who  said  t^  ^*,r?L8 

not  far  from  the  place  where  Napoleon  landed  poor  he  would  have  joined  the  M(«af  ^^ 

ml815.    He  went  to  Paris,  but  Louis  XV.  set  up  his  standard  in  Scotland.   Ihencioiy* 
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Sladamidr,  wan  Sept  21,  in  whioh  Ooi»e'8  anny  for  the  &ted  line.  Ofaarles  fled,  and  after  5 
nras  annihilated  hy  the  highlandera  in  6  min-  months  of  the  most  romantio  wanderings  he 
ites,  raised  the  prestige  of  Onarles'sarmsy  and  he  escaped  to  France,  where  he  was  weU  re- 
ras  enahled  to  march  into  England  at  the  head  oeived,  the  king,  for  the  first  time,  personally 
)f  6,000  men,  entering  that  conntry  Nov.  8.  welcqming  him.  He  was  a  great  favorite  at 
Q[e  took  OarMe,  and  penetrated  to  Swark*  oonrt.  Somefiuntshow  was  made  of  renewing 
(tone  Brid^  6  m.  heyond  Derby,  and  04  from  the  attempt  to  invade  En^^d,  but  Charles 
[x)ndon,  withont  encountering  any  opposition,  refnsed  to  promise  to  cede  Ireland  to  France  in 
lis  superior  military  genins  enabling  him  to  the  event  of  snoces&  and  the  plan  fdl  throngh. 
>affle  the  En^iah  anny  under  Wade.  But  He  visited  Madrid  m  1747,  and  was  well  re- 
f  he  met  no  oppodtion,  neither  was  hia  force  oeived.  In  1748  ha  was  eiqielled  from  France 
ncreased,  save  by  a  few  individuals,  most  tmder  insulting  drcumstanees,  in  compliance 
>f  whom  were  of  the  lowest  rank.  TbeEn^-  with  thetennsof  thepeaoeof  AixlaClwpelle. 
ish  nobility  at  that  time  contained  many  This  treatment  he  hiul  brou^t  upon  himseli^ 
Facobites,  and  they  were  still  more  numerous  for  the  I^nch  government hadsought  in  every 
unong  the  gentry;  yet  they  remained  quiet)  way  to  avoid  extremities,  and  notmng  but  tibe 
when  the  example  of  a  few  leading  men  among  prince's  obstinacy  made  violence  necessary, 
hem  would  have  caosed  an  extensive  rising  He  was  also  compelled  to  leave  Avignon,  and 
md  a  change  of  dvnasty.  Most  of  them  were  refused  a  home  in  Venice.  He  visited  Qermany, 
ike  Dr.  Dryasdust's  unde^  who,  as  his  nephew  and  affcerwaM  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
udd,  *^60  little  esteemed  personal  safe^,  in  duchy  of  Bouillon.  He  became  a  Protestant 
K>mpaiT80n  with  high  ohurali  prindple,  that  in  or  about  1752.  He  was  engaged  in  some 
10  waited  but  the  news  of  the  adventurer's  Jacobite  conq^iradea,  and  visited  London  in  1750 
■eaching  London  to  hasten  to  loin  hii  standr  and  in  1758.  The  story  that  he  was  present 
urd.''  Discouraged  by  this  coldness,  the  chie&  at  the  coronation  of  George  HI.  is  slenderly 
)ompeIled  Oharles  to  return  to  Scotland,  where  supported.  He  finally  took  up  his  reddence  in 
I  new  army  had  been  formed,  partly  com-  Florence.  His  father  dying  in  1760,  he  became 
x>sed  of  troops  from  France,  ana  psrtly  of  the  legitimate  king  of  Great  Britain*  This  title 
lative  levies.  Oharles  was  bitterly  opposed  he  never  assumed,  but  was  known  as  the  count 
o  this  course,  and  the  view  he  took  diow-  of  Albany,  which  designation  he  had  borne  as 
id  his  superiority.  Had  the  army  pressed  early  as  1784.  He  married  in  1772  the  princess 
brward,  London  would  have  Men  into  its  LouisaofStolberg^Gedeni,whowasmorethan80 
lands.  On  the  retreat^  the  insurgents  evinced  years  1^  junior.  The  only  effect  of  this  marriage 
heir  usual  military  preeminence,  outmarching  was  to  add  domestic  misery  to  the  sufferings  of 
)ven  their  mounted  enemies,  and  inflicting  a  the  prince;  his  name  is  to  be  found  in  the 
>loody  repulse  upon  them  at  Olifton.  They  long  list  of  distinguished  men  who  have  been 
iook  Glasgow  after  their  return,  and  defeated  dishonored  husbands.  Alfieri  was  the  princess's 
he  English  army,  oommanded  by  Hawley,  lover.  Bhe  fled  firom  her  husband,  and  a  judl- 
Tao.  17,  at  FaUdrk  The  duke  of  Oumberhmd  cial  separation  took  place  in  1788.  The  &ot 
vas  then  sent  to  Scotland,  and  Oharles  was  that  the  prince  was  intemperate  in  his  last  days 
jompelled  to  retreat  again^  mudi  against  his  has  often  been  dwdt  on,  and  it  has  been  said 
vilL  Toward  the  middle  or  April,  1 746,  the  2  that  he  fell  into  the  habit  of  using  spirits  during 
innies  were  near  to  one  another,  and  Oharles  his  Scottish  wanderings.  Dnuucenness,  how- 
>lanned  a  night  attadc  on  Oumberland,  which  ever,  was  the  vice  of  the  higher  dasses  of  that 
ailed  because  of  want  of  due  information  re-  age,  and  was  common  with  men  who  had  never 
pecting  the  conntry.  On  April  16  was  fought  known  harddiip  or  misfortune ;  but  Oharles's 
iie  battle  of  Oailoden,  which  was  as  fatsl  to  the  podtion  attracted  attention  to  all  that  he  did, 
irince's  character  for  generalship  as  to  tiie  for-  and  men  contrasted  his  conduct  with  his  pre- 
ames  of  his  house,  w  ith  a  &ugned,  starved,  tendons  and  earlier  career.  His  last  years 
md  diminished  armjj  he  awaited  the  attack  of  were  spent  at  Rome,  where  he  died  on  the  annl- 
he  superior  forces  of  the  royal  army,  the  latter  versary  of  the  execution  of  his  great'grandfiather, 
)eing  well  suppUed  with  every  thing  to  render  though  most  accounts  place  the  event  on  the 
hem  efficient.  At  first  the  action  was  one  of  following  day.  He  left  an  illegitimate  daughter, 
irtillery  only,  in  which  the  highlimden  suffered  -who  survived  him  but  a  year.  He  was  one  of 
erribly.  At  length  their  right  wing  diarged,  those  rare  characters  who  bear  prosperity  bet- 
(wept  away  a  lai^  portion  at  the  1st  En^ish  ter  than  adverdtv.  His  talents  were  high, 
ine,  and  was  itsdf  almost  annihilated  by  the  and  no  member  of  the  Stuart  fiunily  ever  ex- 
ire  and  bayonets  of  the  2d  line.  Even  then  the  hibited  more  practical  ability.  His  conduct  in 
■oyal  army  would  have  been  defeated,  had  the  the  campdgn  of  l745-'46  evinced  an  original 
kilacdonalds  imitated  the  daring  brav^  of  the  genius  fcft  war.  He  found  himself  in  drcum- 
kCacLeans,  Frasen,  Mai^tosheB,  Stuarts,  and  stances  entirely  new,  and  he  adapted  himsdf  to 
[^amerons;  but,  angry  because  they  had  been  them  with  all  the  fodlilgr  of  genius.— The  his- 
>laced  on  the  left^  whereas  they  daimed  the  tory  of  Oharles,  and  of  his  Scottish  campaign, 
ight  as  theirs  from  the  day  of  Bannockbum,  has  been  written  by  many  eminent  men— -by 
hey  refused  to  charge,  and  gave  the  enemy  Scott,  R.  Ohambera,  Piohot,  J.  H.  Jesse,  Earl 
ictory.    Oulloden  was  the  last  battle  fought  Stannopei  0.  L,  Elose^  and  ethers.    There  is 
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much  carious  matter  respecting  tlie  conduct  of  indoding  those  of  Entaw  and  Pari  Ibdtrii, 

the  Jacobites,  and  of  the  prince  and  his  fiamily,  were  fooght  in  this  district    Capita],  Chiil» 

in  l^e  ^^  Memoirs  of  Sir  B.  Strange,  and  of  ton. 

Andrew  Lnmisden,"  hj  Mr.  Dennistoon,  Mr.       OHAKLESTON,  the  capital  of  tbe  distiu* 

Lnmisden  having  been  private  8ecretar7t9both  or  county  of  the  same  name,  in  the  stile  of 

Gharles  and  his  father.    In  the  early  years  of  the  South  Carolina,  and  the  chief  oommercul  chy 

19th  century  the  interest  in  the  histoiy  of  *^  the  of  that  state,  stands  at  the  coDflnaice  of  tibe 

young  pretender  "  was  renewed  by  the  writings  two  rivera,  Ashley  and  Cooper,  vhidi  kre 

of  6<K>tt,  who  has  introduced  him  into  2  of  his  unite  and  form  a  spadoos  and  heaxHM  ]ax. 

novels,  ^^Waverley^and^Redgauntlef  Scott  These  rivers  run  a  parallel  ooorae  for  iiui(f 

had  known  many  Jacobites,  and  wrote  of  **  the  6   m.,  widening  as  they  approach  tk  m, 

forty-five "    and'  subsequent    crises  in  their  thus  gradually  narrowing  tbe  site  of  tbd  oij 

history  from  x)06itiveknowlege;  and  though  he  into  a  complete  peninsula.   E^  spreadia^ 

was  a   constitutionalist,  his   amiable   nature  over  an  ample  area,  and  bleodiog  with  tb 

caused  him  to  sympathize  with  the  members  of  Atlantic,  they  make  one  of  the  most  capados 

afEtllenparty.     of  harbors,  landlocked  on  all  sides  exoeptooe,  on 

CHABLE&  BIVER,  a  winding  stream  rising  the  east,  from  whence  the  sea  ponrain.  Tbe 
in  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  flowing  tiirough  Noiv  extent  of  the  bay  is  ample  for  all  the  oommercul 
folk  and  Mddlesez.  It  meets  the  tide  waters  purposes  of  a  great  city.  The  cwp  ^cdl  eaa- 
and  forms  part  of  Boston  harbor.  Navigable  atitutes  a  beautiful  picture,  which  might  coo- 
to  Watertown,  T  m.  W.  of  Boston.  pare  with  any  in  the  world,  but  for  the  lack  rf 

CHARLES'S  WAIN,  a  name  given  to  the  background,  and  of  the  relief  afforded  b;  cood- 

constellation  Ursa  Mi^or,  or  the  Great  Bear,  guous  eminences.    The  lands  around,  and  tk 

often  called  also  the  Dipper.    The  literal  mean-  upon  which  the  city  is  built,  are  alleqaalljloff 

ing  of  the  name  is  the  rustic^s  wagon,  and  and  level,  rising  only  afewfeetaborethett 

some  &ncied  resemblance  doubtless  was  the  The  dwellings  seem  to  emerge  fhnn  the  Tales, 

occasion  of  its  use.  and  at  a  little  distance  the  shore  line  beoooa 

CHARLESTON,  a  district  of  South  Carolina,  indtetinct.  The  width  of  the  innerharbor,  atitj 

bordering  on  the  Atlantic ;  area  1,906  sq.  m. ;  mouth,  is  something  over  a  mile.   Tbe  pio^ 

pop.  in  1850,  72,805,  of  whom  44,376  were  is  defended  by  8  fortresses,  well  placed  to  rek 

slaves ;  in  1858,  estimated  at  100,000,  of  whom  the  approaches  of  an  enemy.  On  the  rig^hss^ 

60,000  are  slaves.    The  Santee  river  bounds  it  at  the  entrance,  is  Fort  Moultrie,  on  SiiUKai 

on  the  N.  N.  E.,  and  it  is  drained  by  Ashley  iedand,  occupy^g  the*  dte  of  that  memonltf 

and  Cooper  rivers,  which  unite  to  form  the  fortress,  Sullivan,  which,  on  June  28, 1776,  batf 

harbor  of  Charleston,    The  other  chief  river  off  the  British  fleet  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  in  p 

is  the  Edisto,  beside  which  there  are  numerous  of  the  most  brilliant  fights  of  the  rerdnbc^ 

inlets,  including  Charleston  harbor,  N.  and  S.  On  the  left  hand,  raised  upon  a  mole  in  t> 

Edisto,  and  S.  Santee.    These  are  generally  harbor,  and  directly  covering  the  chamKi  ^ 

navigable  by  small  craft    The  coast  is  broken  Fortress  Sumter,  a  recent  erection,  aDdon«<]i 

by  several  bays  and  protected  by  a  stretch  of  the  best  built  forts  of  the  United  Stata.  Is* 

sandy  islands.    The  surface  is  low,  level,  and  in  mediately  in  front  of  the  city,  and  boi  aonx 

some  places  exposed  to  inundation.    The  soil  from  it,  is  Castle  Pincknev,ooverisg  the  cre^fr' 

embraces  everv  variety,  from  the  richest  allu-  a  mud  shoal,  and  &cing  the  entranoe.  VAJf" 

vial  mould  to  the  most  sterile  sand.    There  are  proaohes  are  thus  probably  as  well  defeoded  s 

lar^  quantities  of  waste  land,  most  of  it  re-  they  can  be  by  anch  structures,  and  under  u 

claimable.     The  fiunoua  sea  island  cotton  b  present  greatly  advanced  s^em  of  (kko^^* 

grown  along  the  rivers  and  coast.    In  former  warfare.    As  against  shipping  ^?^."J^?] 

periods  indigo,  tobacco,  silk,  and  wine  were  plication  of  steam,  there  oonld  he  littk  doiii>* 

extensively  produced.    The  olive,  orange,  and  of  the  perfect  efficiency  of  these  8  atrMttns 

lemon  have  been  found  to  mature  in  the  open  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor.   The  onter  ur- 

air,  though  cut  down  by  occasionid  yery  severe  bor,  lying  within  Uie  bar,  extenda  &oQi  ^ 

winters.    The  palmetto  and  the  pine  are  among  livan'a  island  to  the  south  channel,  bek)«  t^ 

the  indigenous  forest  trees.    The  productions  in  lighthouse,  a  distance  of  6  m.   Thebari5tu 

1860  were  818,787  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  498,-  most  serious  obstruction  to  the  «»*°f7 

972  of  sweet  potatoes,  15,700,608  lbs.  of  rice,  and  prosperity  of  Charleston.    This  codo^  a  ^ 

4,221  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  22  com  and  ceasive  ranges  of  sand  banks,  vhidi  c^ 

fiour  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  cotton  factory,  2  tan-  away  before  the  entrance  for  seTeru  le^^ 

neries,  12  printing  offices  issuing  14  periodicals,  and  as  these  ranges  consist  in  part  of  ^H'^^^f^ 

92  churches,  8  colleges,  50  academies,  and  1,196  they   are   liable,  from  storms  and  °nucr^ 

pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  South  rents,  to  occasional  change  of  localitj^p^ 

Carolina  railroad,  which  terminates  at  Charles-  increasing  the  difficulty  of  pilotage.  ^J^^^ 

ton  city,  runs  through  this  district ;  a  commn-  these  successive  ranges  of  sand  are  ^"^^^^^^ 

nication  between  the  Santee  and  Cooper  rivers  eral  channels  of  varying  depths  o^  ^•^:    a, 

has  also  been  opened  by  a  canal  22  m.  long,  recently  those  in  use  were  bnt  8 :  tii«  M 

This  is  by  far  the  most  populous  district  of  the  channel,  with  16  feet  water  at  ebb ;  ^*°"^^ 

state.    Several  batdes  during  the  revolution^  middle  channel,  with  14;  tadUwtor^^^'^ 
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onih  cbaxmel,  with  but  10  feet  Reoenfly,  & 
>arth  channel  has  been  discovered,  called 
[affitt's  from  the  discoverer,  an  officer  engaged 
1  the  coast  survey.  This  brings  the  vessels 
lose  in  to  the  shores  of  Snllivan's  island,  is 
aore  free  from  shoals,  is  of  bolder  cat  and  more 
lirect  passage,  and  promises  in  a  great  degree 

0  lessen,  if  not  entirely  overcome,  the  impedi- 
oents  of  the  entrance,  which  have  so  serioosljr 
iffected  the  commerce  of  the  port  Efforts  are 
LOW  in  progress  to  increase  the  depth  and 
aoilily  of  tiie  Maffitt  channel,  by  bringing  art  to 
he  help  of  natnre.  A  dredge  steamer  of  great 
>ower,  which  works  by  saction,  is  employed 
lolly  in  removing  sand  and  mod  from  the  bed 
)f  the  channel,  and  with  the  most  encouraging 
*esult8.  Already,  the  largest  dhips  that  fre- 
{uent  the  harbor  give  it  the  preference  over  aHl 
)thers.  Buoys  are  set  at  proper  diatoaces,  and 
i  knowledge  of  the  bearings  of  the  lights  and 
}eacons  wUl  make  the  entrance  easy.  The  best 
>f  these  channels  may,  at  high  water,  give  a 
lepth  of  18  or  20  feet  The  average  rise  of  the 
doe  upon  the  coast  is  about  7  feet  The  ship 
channel  is  11^  m.  from  the  city,  the  middle 
r4,  while  that  of  Maffitt  is  probably  still  nearer* 
Che  approach  to  the  coast  is  easy  enough,  the 
ihoaliog  gradual,  and  with  proper  care  and 
;ood  seamanship,  the  soundings  idone  would 
issnre  the  mariner  of  safety.  The  lights  ^ong 
:he  coast  of  this  district  begin  at  the  well- 
cnown  Gape  Boman ;  there  is  a  light  at  Builds, 
ind  floating  lights  and  bell-boats  contribute  to 
lisarm  all  tne  dangers  of  the  coast  The  light* 
iouse  at  the  entrance  of  Oharleston  harbor  is 
>Q  Lighthouse  island,  and  W.  of  the  ship 
jhannel,  lat  82"  41'  66"  N.,  long.  79<>  62' 29'' 
(V.  The  tower  is  of  brick  (white),  110  feet 
ligh;  the  light  is  at  an  elevation  of  183 
bet  above  the  sea.  It  may  be  seen  at  a  dis- 
;anoe,  in  good  weather,  of  20  nautical  miles, 
LjDtil  recently  the  light  was  revolving ;  it  is  now 
itationary.  This  light,  and  the  beacon  in  front  of 
t,  are  used  as  a  range  for  crossing  the  bar  of  the 
nain  or  ship  channeL  The  beacon  in  front  c^ 
;he  main  light  is  also  fixed.  It  is  visible  at  a 
iistance  of  10  nautical  miles.  The  color  of  the 
x>wer  is  red.  The  height  of  the  light  above 
he  sea  level  is  60  feet  Then  aro  beacons  also 
>n  Morris  and  Sullivan's  ishmds,  at  Fort 
Sumter,  Oasde  Pinckney.  Mount  Pleasant  and 
)a  the  battery  at  White  point  all  within 
he  harbor.  The  beacon  on  Morris  island 
"onges  with  the  outer  bar  of  the  small  channel ; 
;hose  on  Sullivan's  have  a  channel  range  leading 
rom  the  main  ship  channel  into  the  harbor; 
:he  Oastle Pinckney  ligiht  is  red;  Uiat  on  Mount 
Pleasant  is  in  course  of  erection.  The  battery 
>eacon,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  dty,  is  a  shaft  of 
)roiizediron,  and  with  Fort  Sumter  light  forma 

1  range  to  enter  the  N.  channel ;  it  is  lighted  by 
;a8.  From  the  entrance  of  the  middle  channel 
rou  command  a  fUl  view  of  the  city,  guided 
>y  the  spire  of  St  Michael's  chun^  which 
>ears  from  this  pohit  about  N.  68"*  W.  This 
ipire  was  the  only  prominent  landmark  con* 


ducting  to  the  city  previous  to  and  through- 
out the  revolution.  To  prevent  its  use  by  the 
British  in  making  their  approaches,  the  city 
authorities  had  it  painted  black,  but  the  enemy 
found  black  quite  as  demonstrative  as  white, 
and  alleged  that  the  change  of  color  redly 
helped  their  pilotage. — ^The  city  of  Charleston  is 
situated  in  lat  82''  46'  83''  N.  and  long,  ra"" 
66'  88"  W. ;  126  m.  8.  S.  E.  from  Columbia, 
the  capital  of  the  state;  110  from  SavannaJi, 
Ga. :  166  from  Washiogton,  N.  C. ;  647  from 
WashinfftOD,  D.  0. ;  687  from  Baltunore,  664 
from  Philadelphia,  773  from  New  York,  and 
989  from  Boston ;  with  all  which  places  it  con- 
nects by  railroads,  and  there  are  steaoiship 
lines  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Savannah,  Florida,  and  the  idand  of  Cuba. 
Bailroads  emerging  from  the  city  pass  into  the 
heart  of  the  state,  penetrate  the  mountain  re- 
gion, and  with  their  numerous  branches  extend 
for  nearly  1,000  mUes,  forming  connections  with 
the  neighboring  states  of  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  ^ssissippi,  with  all  of 
which  it  carries  on  an  extensive  ^ade.  Hence 
it  is  that  Charleston  is  one  of  the  greatest 
marts  in  all  the  South  for  the  great  staples  of 
that  re^on,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  grain, 
bacon,  wheat,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  lum- 
ber: and  recently,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  for 
v^tables  and  fruit,  with  which  through  steam- 
ships she  largely  supplies  New  lork  and 
other  northern  cities.  In  the  immediate  pre- 
cincts are  grown  the  fine  cotton  of  the  sea  islands, 
and  the  largest  rice  crops  of  the  United  States. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  exports  in  rice  and  cot- 
ton alone,  through  a  term  of  years,  will  better 
serve  to  show  its  rank  as  a  place  of  commerce, 
and  we  give  a  statement  thereof  for  6  successive 
years,  ending  Aug.  81 : 


Tma. 

UplMMl 

SmUamU 
CoUoa,  Mm. 

ClMc  Rie«, 
tkrM*.' 

Eqalvalaat  to 

18M 
1855 

185S 
1857 
1868 

408,658 
4»^«51 
485,814 
87^064 
891,706 

84,T66 
S4,461 
88,059 
S8,489 
86,668 

186,584 
98,608 
187,766 
180,878 
188,840 

Crop  of  1858 
^      1864 
«       1855 

••     leas 

•*       1867 

The  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1862  was  48,000 
tons  shipping.  But  the  domestic  shipping  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  city.  The 
banking  facilities  of  Charleston  consist  of  8  in- 
corporated bai^  each  of  $1,000,000  capital; 
one  of  $872,476;  one  of  $8,160,800;  and  the 
bank  of  the  state  (a  stAte  institation}.  whose 
strict  capital  is  $1,090,977,  but  which  discounts 
beside  on  sundry  loans  made  hj  the  state  gov- 
ernment, these  latter  varying  from  time  to 
time;  at  the  present  period  these  sums  amount 
to  $8,461,620.  We  thus  make  the  aggregate 
bailing  capital  of  the  city,  as  incorporated,  on 
Oct  1, 1868  : 

six  YmbIu  of  $1,000,000  Mch 16,000,000 

BolIroMl  bank 878,416 

BaakofClurl««ton 8,16O,SO0 

Bukoftlieftetoof8.CaroUiu 4,558,597 

Total $14^685,878 

The  present  permanent  population  of  Charles- 
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ton  is  abont  65,000,  of  whom  probably  i  are  arts.   Theroarefew'maim&otQros.BadtooB 

blacks  and  colored.    It  is  on  the  increase,  and  a  limited  soale.    The  Soath  Garoiiia  instit6%, 

the  city  is  gradually  spreading  over  the  whole  by  pnbMo  fairs  and  preDunma^  has  been  vorid]^ 

space  between  the  2  rivers,  its  entire  length  aiupiciouslyoflate  years,  mider  the  joint  pitr«i> 

of  3  miles,  and  beyond  this  there  is  a  growing  age  of  state  and  d^,  with  a  hope  to  petoet 

snbnrb.    For  a  long  period^  from  1880  to  1840,  impulse  to  the  arts,  indndinginitBoli^eT^ 

the  growth  of  the  city  was  imperceptible.  Since  branch  of  mechanics,  mannfactnre^  and  agiicd- 

that  period,  i  has  been  added  to  the  popnlation.  tore.    It  has  a  fine  edifice  in  (3isrkitD0,iLd 

The  incorporation  within  a  few  years  of  that  there  is  an  annual  exhibition.   TbsniinQe 

portion  of  the  popnlation  which  dwelt  without  ship  building  carried  on,  and  there  an  S  dij 

the   corporate   hmits,   called  the  Neck,  has  docks  for  repairs.    But  the  capital  of  the  stii& 

doubled  the  number  of  the  wtu^  which  are  is  mostly  employed  in  agrioQltore,iDd  ^<tf 

now  8,  represented  by  16  aldermen,  and  a  the  city  in  trade.  A  lai^  proportion  of  tlMp:]{»- 

mavor. — ^The  city  institutions  are  numerous,  ulation  of  Charleston  conaistB  of  thegntrycf 

including,  in  addition  to  those  which  usually  the  contiguous  parishea,  who,  poaseeosg  Ine 

belong  to  municipalities,  several  charitable  foun-  planting  interests,  are  suffidentlj  opoieot  ts 

dations,  such  as  an  orphan  asylum,  where  200  maintain  abodes  in  the  city  as  well  asonthar 

or  800  orphans  of  both  sexes  are  nurtured  and  plantations.    Here  they  educate  thdr  cfaiidro, 

educated;  poor-house,  dispensaries,  and  hospi-  and  hither  they  reeort  in  midsainiDflr.  IbiaB 

tals.  The  city  police  consists  of  a  day  and  night  the  secret  of  sometiiing  anomalous  in  the  lif«  oi 

guard  of  about  1 00  men,  i  of  whom  are  mounted.  Charleston,    It  is  resorted  to  in  Bommer  a  i 

Among  the  endowments  of  tlie  municipality  are  watering  place  by  the  people  of  the  ooantrj. 

a  high  school  and  college,  both  of  which  possess  This  practice  will  account  for  eomeof  to 

a  very  high  local  reputation.    The  schools  of  characteristics  which  are  thought  to  be  peedisr 

local  or  private  endowment  are  several,  and  well  to  the  city.    The  planters  Iwing  with  tia 

conducted,  and  the  state  legislature  appropriates  wealth  and  leiaitfe,  and  these  natmDy  M 

largely  to  the  common  school  system,  which  has  luxurious  tastes  and  habits.    Theae  eisrste  tta 

recently  undergone  great  improvements,  with  tone  of  the  society,  but  tend  to  the  dispan^ 

an  equal  increase  of  efficiency  and  popular-  mentof  labor  and  industry.  Hence  eztnTagoi 

ity.    Of  the  several  churches  of  the  city,  tnero  stand^o^  of  living,  and  ddSdent  enterpra)  a 

are  10  Protestant  Episcopal,  5  Presbyterian,  well  as  industry. — The  dty  ooTereacaDalff- 

6  Methodist  Episcopal,  8    Baptist,  1  French  able  extent  of  territory,  more  Hhm  ds  soi* 

Protestant,    8  Geiman   Lutheran,    8   Roman  ber  of  people  would  seem  to  imply,  as  is  other 

Catholic,    2  Congregational,   2  Jewish  syna-  cities,  in  consequence  of  the  anborbia  dv" 

gogues,  1  Unitarian,  1  Methodist  Protestant,  1  acter  of  so  many  of  the  reddentB.  Thedw 

mariners',  1  New  Jerusalem  (Swedenborgian\  ing  houses  of  these  are  generally  iaditei  b^ 

Some  of  these  churches  are  for  black  and  col-  ing  large  open  grounds  on  every  ride,  ifi» 

ored  worshippers.    In  all  of  them  are  galleries  are  us^  for  galena.    Bare  ezodes,  the  ^ 

or  other  parts  of  the  house  assigned  to  slaves,  fruits,  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  the  <*^^ 

The  militia  of  Charleston  constitutes  the  2d  di-  these  spaces,  and,  with  tiie  viae,  impart  tw^ 

vision  of  the  state  military  organization.    It  con-  tropical  diaracter  to  the  aspect  of  tk  >W*i 

sists  of  2  regiments  of  infrntry  (1 6th  and  1 7th),  which  itself  may  be  neither  very  l*'?*'^^ 

a  regiment  of  artillery  (let),  a  battalion  of  ri-  magnificent     Ample  piazzas  and  ytaxM^ 

fles,  and  a  squadron  of  horse.    The  fire  depart-  ranging  from  1  to  8  storiee^  give  coobea  fffl 

ment  is  large  and  efficient,  consisting  of  12  vol-  shade  to  the  dwelling. — ^The  ooiTWiato  feac 

unteer  companies,  with  their  own  engines,  and  of  Charleston  extend  from  Battery  or  V-^ 

10  engines  beside,  belonging  to  the  corporation,  point,  on  the  extreme  southern  tergaw^* 

the  officers  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  dty.  city,  to  an  arbitrary  line  on  the  BOrth,  v:^ 

The  societies  and  clubs  are  very  numerous. —  8  miles  above.    The  same  limiti^  aecordiosw 

Charleston  is  the  second  congresdonal  district  the  usual  mode  of  building  in  sortoi^ci^ 

of  the  state,  and  sends  one  member  to  the  federal  would  contain  800,000  or  400,000  peofl«.  |J* 

congress.   She  has  2  senators  and  17  representa-  dty  is  laid  out  with  tolerabb  wgnl«ri^'  ^" 

tives  in  the  legislature  of  the  state.    There  are  streets,  with  few  exceptions,  croaa  at  ngB^  *" 

several  public  libraries.   The  Charleston  library  gles.    The  2  prindpal,  Eids  and  M«^  '^ 

(a  society  of  private  stockholders)  contains  proh-  K  and  S.,  nearly  parallel,  tte  whole  IfflF  * 

ably  25,000  volumes,  and  is  especially  rich  in  the  city,  but  converge  to  intersection at«4^^ 

works  of  natural  history.    The  college  library,  the  northern  limits.     Meeting  street  b  afiWf 

the  mercantile,  apprentices',  and  other  libraries,  broad  avenue  of  60  feet  havingon  it » J*'?'  J^ 

have  each  considerable  and  valuable  collections,  portion  of  the  public  bmldinga^  and  ^^  *  *^ 

There  is  a  medical  college  of  high  reputation,  and  share  of  the  wholesale  tnde,   Kni  "^^^ . 

2  preparatory  seminaries  or  schools  of  medicine,  narrow  for  its  uses>  is  the  fednooalw  »^PS* 

There  is  also  an  academy  of  art  and  a  historical  street   The  cross  streets  extend  fttm  £•  ^J**; 


society 
material 


y,  which  has  accumulated  much  valuable  from  Cooper  to  Ashley  river.andaregeB«au5^ 

ial.— -The  occupations  of  the  people  of  narrow  for  health,  though  the  opJaioalwi^rff 

Charleston  are  chiefly  those  of  trade  (including  ago  preferred  narrow  to  wide  streets,  as  sno- 

n  Ui-rro,  commission  business)  and  the  mechanio  ing  shade,  and  as  giving  more  Tolaiaa  aDa*w^ 
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to  the  progress  of  the  breeze.  The  honaes  are  so  long  it  endured  from  the  fierce  fevers  of  the 
of  brick  or  wood;  there  are  few  of  stone,  low  Utitades;  the  poverty  of  the  early  settlers; 
Within  a  few  years  a  city  ordinance  required  that  the  niggardly  help  given  by  the  lords  propri- 
no  new  bnildings  should  be  made  of  wood ;  but  etors ;  its  civil  commotions,  in.  which  finally  it 
this  regulation  applies  only  to  the  old  city,  exchanged  their  government  for  that  of  the 
whose  limits  on  the  north  were  Oalhonn  street,  crown ;  and,  snbseqnently,  its  conflict  with 
The  upper  part  of  the  present  city,  formerly  the  the  crown  itself^  at  the  period  when  the  col- 
Keck,  nas  been  incorporated  recently,  and  in  onies  generallv  threw  off  their  allegiance ; 
consequence  ofpeculiar  conditions  in  the  locality,  these  are  heads  of  chapters  of  exciting  and 
the  limited  settlement,  and  the  suburban  char-  instructive  interest  Charleston  was  one  of  the 
aoter  of  the  population,  there  was  a  modifica-  first  of  the  chief  places  of  the  South  to  assert  a 
tion  of  this  law,  leaving  them  free  to  erect  common  cause  with  and  for  the  colonies.  It  was 
wooden  structures  for  a  period  of  20  years,  the  first  to  assert  its  own  independence,  and 
Charleston  exhibits  a  peculiar  taste  in  architeo-  to  make  a  constitution  for  itself.  It  was 
tore.  It  is  like  no  other  city  in  the  union  in  this  thrice  attempted  by  the  enemy  :  fijrst  in  the 
respect.  No  people  could  be  more  individual  fierce  assault  by  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  Com- 
er mdependent  of  each  other.  There  are  few  modore  Arbuthnot  on  the  Palmetto  fort  at 
regular  blocks  or  rows  of  buHdings.  There  is  Sullivan^s  island,  when  the  British  fieet  and 
BO  uniformity.  Each  man  has  built  after  his  army  were  beaten  oflj  and  almost  destroy- 
ownfiashion,  and  there  are  some  singular  emanap  ed;  next  by  the  attempted  coup  de  mam 
tions  of  taste ;  but  what  is  lost  in  propriety  of  Gen.  Prevost ;  and  thirdly,  in  the  regn- 
is  gained  in  variety,  and,  with  fine  gardens,  lar  leaguer  of  the  city  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
open  plats  of  shrubbery,  shade  and  fruit  trees,  when  it  stood  a  siege  of  6  weeks  by  12,000 
the  orange,  peach,  &o.,  creepers,  vines,  the  rich  British  regulars,  and  succumbed  at  last  to 
foliage  of  the  magnolia,  the  oak,  the  cedar,  the  famine.  But  these  details  must  be  sought  in 
pride  of  India,  girdling  the  white  dwellings  other  volumes,  and  in  the  history  of  the  state 
and  the  green  verandahs,  the  effect  is  grateful  at  large. 

and  hi^y  picturesque.  There  are  few  public  CHARLESTOWIT,  the  4th  dty  of  Massachu- 
■quares  in  Charleston,  and  these  are  generally  setts,  in  Middlesex  co..  is  one  of  the  oldest  places 
small;  there  is  less  necessity  for  them  here  in  that  state,  dating  m>m  1628,  though  Froth- 
than  in  cities  where  the  dweUinos  are  crowded  ingham,  the  local  historian,  is  of  opmion  that 
together;  a  large  portion  of  we  private  resi-  Jmy  4, 1629,  is  the  only  date  for  the  foundation 
deuces  may  be  said,  each,  to  have  its  square,  of  ttie  town  for  which  good  authority  can  be  ad- 
Gity  Hdl  square  is  iosignincant ;  Citadel  square  duced.  The  Indian  name  is  Muhawun.  It  is  a 
is  a  moderately  large  parade ;  and  in  the  upper  peninsula  formed  by  the  rivers  Mystic  and 
parts  of  the  dty  there  are  several  small  endo-  Charles^  connecting  with  the  mainland  by  a  very 
Buresy  equal  to  a  blo<^  each,  which  are  attractive  narrow  isthmus.  Originally  the  town  territory 
though  not  much  frequented.  The  principal  pub-  was  large,  but  from  it  have  been  taken  Wobum, 
lie  buil^ngs  are  the  dtadel,  the  orphan  house,  Stoneham,  Burlington,  Somerville,  Maiden,  much 
the  court-house,  Boper  hospital,  the  old  and  new  of  Medford,  and  portions  of  Cambridge,  West 
custom-house,  and  the  churches,  especially  St.  Cambridge,  and  Beading,  leaving  itthesxnallest 
Philm^s,  St.  Miohad's,  the  CiUholic  cathedral,  town,  in  dimensions,  in  Massachusetts.  It  is 
the  Baptist  (Citadel  square),  centrd,  and  others,  connected  with  Boston  by  the  Charles  river  and 
Just  outside  of  the  dty,  on  the  N.  boundary.  Warren  bridges,  so  that  the  two  places  form 
£.  side,  is  the  Magnolia  cemetery,  abeautiful  ana  but  one  community  in  most  social  and  business 
well  designed  '^city  of  the  ^ent^"  in  which  respects.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  Boston  port  of 
there  are  some  fine  monuments.— -Charleston  entry.  It  is  a  handsome  dty,  and  its  appear- 
was  originally  settied  about  1679,  by  an  English  ance  favorably  impresses  strangers.  It  is  one 
colony,  with  an  English  charter,  uzider  William  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  American  his- 
Bayle,  who  became  first  governor.  He  first  at-  tory.  A  flourishing  and  noted  place  in  the  co- 
tempted  a  settiement  at  Beaufort,  but  abandoned  lonial  period,  it  became  conspicuous  at  the  very 
this  place  in  consequence  of  its  insecurity.  It  commencement  of  the  revolution,  as  well  from 
was  too  easily  accesdble  by  sea,  too  di£Scult  of  political  as  fit>m  military  circumstances.  The 
defence  in  a  period  when  England  had  severid  British  force  that  fled  from  Concord  and  Lex- 
maritime  competitors.  Sayle  trann>lfuited  his  ington  fdl  back  upon  Charlestown.  and  Gen. 
colony  next  to  the  W.  dde  of  Ashley  river.  6^  threatened  to  destroy  the  place  if  the 
Subsequentiy,  after  his  death,  another  removal  troops  were  molested*  Most  of  the  inhab- 
took  place,  and  the  colonists  passed  over  K  of  itants  left  their  homes,  so  that  on  June  17, 
the  nver,  and  planted  themadves  on  the  W.  1775,  when  the  town  was  destroyed,  not  above 
bank  of  tiie  Cooper;  and  Cyster  Point  became  a  tenth  part  of  their  number  were  present 
Charleston.  Its  history,  from  that  period  to  The  resolution  to  fortify  Bunker  hOl,  in  Charles- 
the  dose  of  the  revolution,  nearly  100  years,  is  town,  taken  by  the  Massachusetts  committee  of 
one  of  curious  and  remarkable  interest.  Its  safety,  led  to  the  battie  of  that  name,  which, 
early  conflicts  with  the  tribes  of  red  men  by  lifter  making  due  allowance  for  patriotic  exag- 
whSch  it  was  surrounded :  its  devastations  by  geration,  was  one  of  the  most  important  actions 
atcxrm  and  fire;  the  terrible  scourge  which  for  ever  fought,  because  of  the  moral  effect  it  pro« 
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dnced  on  the  nominal  victore.    It  was  in  course  their  lands  at  Gharlestown  are  now  deroted  to 

of  this  battle,  and  as  one  of  its  incidents,  that  the  merchandise  station,  and  to  extensTe  »• 

Chorlcstown  was  destroyed.    This  act  is  often  rangements  for  mann&otores  aDdrepun.  The 

spoken  of  as  if  it  were  .one  of  pure  wantonness,  Hassachnsetts  state  prison,  which  vas  fvsM 

bat  the  English  officers  defended  their  conduct  in  1800,  is  in  Charlestown,  on  a  p(Hnt  of  M 

on  grounds  of  military  necessity.    Gen.  Howe,  near  East  Cambridge.    The  number  of  prL«o> 

who  commanded  the  force  actively  employed,  ers  there  on  Bept  15,  1858,  was  485.  V^ 

declared  that  he  was  annoyed  by  musketry  from  institution  has  been  very  succeflsfoUy  goten* 

Charlestown,  and  sent  word  to  Clinton  to  fire  ed,  and  is  now  under  the  charge  of  ifr.Gi^^t! 

the  place,  which  was  done  by  a  discharge  of  Haynes,  who  was  appointed  warden  in  Mo& 

shells  from  Copp's  hill  in  Boston,  and  by  men  The  McLean  asylum  for  the  insane,  which  tu 

who  were  landed  for  the  purpose.    The  de-  formerly  in  Chiu-lestown,  is  now  in  S(iDmti& 

struction  was  complete  witnin  the  peninsula,  which  was  incorporated  in  1842,  sod  ii  coo> 

with  Uie  exception  of  a  few  houses.    Gen.  Gage  posed  of  territory  which  made  part  <^  Ghaikfi' 

had  resolved  to  burn  the  town  should  the  Amer-  town  nntU  that  date.    One  of  the  best  1117 

leans  erect  any  works  on  the  hills  within  its  yards  belonging  to  the  Umted  States  b  a 

limits.     The  number  of  buildings  destroyed  was  Charlestown,  where  it  was  established  in  17& 

about  400,  and  the  value  of  the  property  was  It  is  on  the  N.  side  of  Charles  liTer,  is  a- 

estimated  at  more  than  $500,000.    Burgoyne's  closed  by  a  high  wall  of  great  strength,  aid 

rhetorical  description  of  the  event  has  added  covers  about  60  acres.    The  yard  contaiuKf- 

much  to  its  notoriety.    In  1825  the  corner  stone  end  dwelling  hoosesj^nnmerous  store  hows 

of  Bunker  hill  monument  was  laid,  which  was  rope  walks,  machine  shops,  ship  hoiisea,  bL 

completed  18  years  later.    (See  Bunxeb  Hill.)  The  dry  dock  is  a  fine  work,  and  cost  oesrij 

Charlestown  appears  to  have  recovered  very  $700,000.    Its  length  is  841  feet, width  8(1,  lod 

slowly  from  the  effect  of  the  blow  it  received  depth  80.    Some  of  the  best  ships  belongis^tt 

in  1775.     In  1765,  its  population  by  censua  the  national  marine  were  bmlt  at  thii  jir^ 

was  2,031,  but  in  1700  it  was  only  1,583,  and  amons  them  being  the  Independence,  the  Hff- 

in  1800  it  was  2,751,  which  did  not  vary  much,  rimacK,  the  Jamestown,  the  Gomberland,  sA 

we  may  suppose,  from  what  it  had  been  at  the  others.    Extensive  repairs  of  vessels  are  tlioi 

beginning  of  the  war.    By  the  census  of  1810  made,  and  in  the  snmmer  of  1858  there  wen 

the  inhabitants  numbered  4,950 ;    by  that  of  1,550  men  employed  in  the  yard.  The  n&nl 

1820,  6,591 ;  that  of  1830, 8,783 ;  that  of  1840,  hospital  connected  with  the  yard  is  at  Cheis^ 

11,484.    The  state  census  of  1855  showed  a  Charlestown  has2  banks,  with  capitals  of  |4o0,* 

population  of  21,700,  of  whom  5,168  were  for-  000,1  insurance  company,  and  2  ssTings  biah 

eigners.    The  number  of  voters  in  1857  was  There  are  12  churches,  beloDgioff  to  BapQ^ 

8,411.    Charles  river  bridge,  connecting  the  Methodists^  Unitarians,  Univenaliats,  B<0>s 

town  with  Boston,  was  completed  in  1786,  and  Catholics,    and   Grthodoz  Congregatioosii^ 

Warren  bridge  in  1828. — Charlestown  is  a  place  There  are  89  public  schools  in  Oharkstowii,  li* 

of  considerable  business,  of  a  various  character,  tended  by  4,485  scholai^and  baring  10  m^ 

The  principal  manufactures  are  chairs  and  cab-  and  61  female  teachers.    The  city  raises  t3d,<X|0 

inet  ware,  lead,  soap  and  candles,  leather,  lum-  annually  for  schools.    There  is  an  incocponw 

her,  upholstery,  steam  engines  and  boilers,  rail-  academy,  with  140  pupils ;  and  the  nomber  of 

road  cars  and  other  vehicles,  boots  and  shoes,  other  academies  and  private  schoolB  is  5,  vi^ 

tin  ware,  whips,  stone  and  earthenware,  casks,  an  average  attendance  of  123.    Theiindepsrt- 

pickles  and  preserves,  bread,  clothing,  morocco,  ment  consists  of  6  engine  oompaniea,  1  ha« 

gas,  chemical  preparations,  quarried  stone,  bru^-  company,  and  1  hook  and  ladder  oompanj.  1m 

es,  spirits  and  beer,  blacKsmiths*  work,  willow  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  boardof  S  fll* 

ware,  cigars,  snufi^  brass  ware,  mechanics'  tools,  dermen  and  18  oonncilmen,  and  axnayor.  C^ 

combs,  lime,  trunks,  masts  and  spars,  boats,  lestown  formsapart  of  the  first  seBStoml^ 

saddles,  harness,  blocks  and  pumps,  silver  ware,  trict  of  ]£ddlesez  co.,  which  elects  1  state  seoa* 

&c.    The  commerce  of  Charlestown  is  included  tor,  and  is  divided  into  2  representative  distiicA 

in  the  Boston  returns.    The  place  has  been  con-  the  1st  (ward  1)  electing  1  member,  and  thesd 

nected  with  the  ice  trade  from  an  early  day,  (wards  2  and  8),  2  members  of  the  state  hooss 

ond  great  numbers  of  vessels  are  annuidly  laden  of  representatives.    The  hi^iy  of  O**"^^ 

with  ice  at  its  wharves.    According  to  the  of-  down  to  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Bsaker 


in  1850  showed  the  property  of  Charlestown  co.,  Va.,  a  thriving  post  village  on  tb*^®* 

to  bo  worth  $8,624,690.    It  is  now  $14,048,800.  Chester  and  Potomac  railroad  ;jpop.ab(mtlo(M 

The  number  of  dwelling  houses  in  1650  was  It  is  situated  in  the  region  eaUea  thevallej  ij 

2,136,  and  in  1855  it  was  3,126.    The  Boston  Virginia,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  beautifm  infl 

and  Fitchburg  railroad  company  formerly  had  fertile  country.    The  land  on  whifib  tbe^*" 

both  their  passenger  and  business  stations  for  is  built  formerly  belonged  to  OoLCharitt'''*^ 

Boston    at    Charlestown,  but   the  passenger  ington,  the  brother  of  Gkffl.  Washingtoni  «* 

etation  was  removed  to  Boston  in  1848,  and  the  place  was  for  some  time  his  nsSdaoo^ 
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G09ABLETON,RoBBBTM.,anAmerioAnkw«  Bello^  and  Deer  islands.    It  has  a  fertile  soil, 

yer  and  author,  horn  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  19,  hut  the  inhabitants  attend  more  to  commerce, 

1807,  died  in  the  same  city,  Jan  8, 1854.   Early  ship  building,  and  the  fisheries  than  to  agricol- 

admitted  to  the  bar,  he  became  saooessiyely  tore.    The  productions  in   1861   were  8,263 

member  of  the  state  legidatnre,  United  States  bushels  of  wheat,  409  of  Indimi  com,  69,998 

district  attorney,  in  1884  Judge  of  the  supreme  of  oats,  and  168,117  of  potatoes.    There  were 

court  of  the  eastern  district  of  Qeorig^  and  in  102  saw  mills,  14  grist   mills,  4  tanneries,  6 

1858  United  States  senator.    The  best  known  woollen  factories,  1  iron  foundery,  53  churches, 

of  his  writings  for  periodicals  are  the  ^  Leaves  and  2,912  pupils  attending  schools.    Capital, 

f^om  the  Portfolio  of  a  Georgia  Lawyer,^'  which  St.  Andrew's^ 

i4[)peared  in  the  »' Enickerbodker  JCiigazine."  CHARLOTTE,  aS.E.co.  of  Ya.;  area550sq. 

In  1839  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  includ-  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 13,955.  of  whom  8,988  were 

ing  the  poetical  remains  of  a  deceased  brotheri  slaves.    The  surface  is  hilly ;  the  productions  in 

the  second  edition  of  which,  containing  also  2  1850  were  8,868,040  lbs.  of  tobacco,  872,867 

prose  addresses,  appeared  in  1842.     He  was  bushels  of  com,  85,653  of  wheat,  and  171,872  of 

esteemed  for  his  finished  oratory  and  genial  oats.    There  were  486  pupils  in   the  public 

social  powers.  schools,  and  25  churches.     The   county  waa 

OHARLEVILLE  (anc  Arem  BemensoL  Oomh  formed  firom  part  of  Lunenburg  in  1794.    Cap« 

hpaUs)y  a  French  town,  noted  for  its  beauty,  ital,  Marysvilie. 

in  the  department  of  Ardennes  (Champagne),  CHABLOTIE,  a  thri^ng  town  on  Snnir 

situated  on  the  Meuse,  about  a  mUe  xf.  of  creek,  and   capital  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  ^. 

M^adree,  and   connected  with  that  town  by  C.    It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Charlotte  and 

an  avenue  and  suspension  bridge ;  pop.  9.162.  South  Carolina  railroad,  and  of  the  Central 

It  was  a  military  station  until  we  end  <n  the  railroad  of  North  Carolina.    A  plank  road  120 

17th  century,  when  its  fortifications  were  de-  n^.  long  connects  it  with  Fayetteville.    The 

stroyed,  and  snbsequentiy  the  royal  manufiio-  town  is  situated  upon  the  gold  range  of  the 

tory  of  arms  was  removed.     The  prosperity  Atiantic  states,  and  its  prosperity  is  principidly 

of  the  town  has  nnce  increased.    It  has  an  ao-  owing  to  the  working  cdf  the  mines  in  its  vicin- 

tive  export  trade  in  wine,  spirits,  coal,  iron,  and  ity.    (See  Gold.)   Jl  branch  mint  was  estab- 

slates ;  a  manufSactoiy  oi:  muskets,  nail  works,  lished  here  in  the  year  1838  for  coining  gold, 

copper  founderies,  and  tanneries ;  a  commodious  Pop.  in  1858,  about  2,500. 

port,  a  public  library  of  22,000  volumes,  a  col-  CHARLOTTE  AMALIE,  or  St.  Teoicab,  the 

lege,  an  ecclesiastical  schod,  and  a  theatre.  capital  of  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  Danish 

CHARLEYOIX,  a  N.  W.  county  of  the  S.  West  Indies.   It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  is 

peninsula  of  Michij^  bordering  on  liike  Michi-  built  on  8  hills,  which  are  spurs  of  a  mountain 

gan^and  having  an  estimated  area  of  620  sq.  m*  rising  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  The 

Its  W.  shore  is  deeply  indented  by  littie  Trav-  dtadel  of  Christian's  Fort  and  2  batteries  are  its 

erse  bay,  and  2  or  8  considerable  likes  lie  wholly  chief  defences.  This  town  possesses  considerable 

or  partiy  within  its  boundaries.    It  has  been  'trade,  and  contains  a  number  of  churches  and 

formed  smoe  the  last  census  (that  of  1850)  was  chapels  bdon^g  to  various  denominations,  and 

taken.  a  Jewish  synagogue.    Fop.  estimated  at  about 

CHARLEVOIX,  Pims  Fbak^ib  Xavixb    12,000.         

DE,  a  French  historian  and  traveller,  bom  Oct.  CHABLOTTE  AUGUSTA,  commonly  callecT 
29, 1682,  at  St.  Quentin,  died  Feb.  1, 1761,  at  Princess  Charlotte^  daughter  of  Queen  Caroline 
Lafidche.  After  being  professor  of  Latin  litera-  and  George  lY.,  bom  at  Carlton  house,  Jan. 
tore  and  philosophy  in  the  colleges  of  the  order  7, 1796,  died  at  GQaremont,  Nov.  6, 1817.  At 
of  Jesuits^  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  waa  an  early  age  she  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
sent  a  missionary  to  Canada.  He  ascended  the  the  bishop  of  Exeter  and  Lady  Clifford,  and 
81  Lawrence,  travelled  through  the  oountrv  of  became  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princesses 
the  Illinois,  and  deso^ed  t&e  Mississippi  to  of  her  day.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  pro- 
its  mouth.  In  1722  he  visited  St.  Dommgo,  posed  to  her  as  husband,  but  she  bestowed  her 
and  after  his  return  to  France  was  during  20  affections  upon  Prince  Leopold  of  Saz^-Coburg 
yean  a  oontributor  to  the  Journal  de  IVitatm,  (who  in  1881  became  king  of  Belgium).  She 
His  principal  works  are :  Eistaire  et  Jkterip*  married  him  May  2,  1816,  and  they  took  up 
Hon  du  Japan;  EUtovre  de  VUe  E&pagnoU  cu  their  residence  at  Claremont,  where  she  died 
is  Saint  I/ominiau6  ;  Butoire  du  Paraguay  ;  after  having  been  delivered  of  a  still-bom  child, 
and  HUtoWe  de  ta  jfbuneUe  France.  The  last  Her  death  caused  universal  grief  in  England, 
named  work  is  often  referred  to  by  American  and  the  physician  who  had  attended  her  corn- 
historians,  mitted  suicide  in  de^Mur. 

CHARLOTTE,  a  a  W.  county  of  Hew  Bmna*  CHARLOTTE  HARBOR,  or  Booa  Gsatox, 

wick,  separated  from  Maine  on  the  W.  and  S.  an  inlet  on  the  W.  coast  of  Florida,  about  25  m. 

W.  by  the  St  Croix  river,  bounded  8.  by  the  long,  fkrom  8  to  10  m.  wide,  but  only  10  or  12 

bay  it  Fundy  and  Paasamaqnoddy  bay ;  area  feet  deep.    Its  entrance,  which  lies  between 

1,250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 19,988.  It  is  drain-  Boca  Grande  key  and  Gasperillo  bay,  is  i  of  a 

ed  by  several  rivers,  emptying  into  the  bay  of  mUe  wide  and  6  fathoms  deep.    This  harbor  is 

Fondy,  and  includes  Grand  Manani  Oampo  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  several  islands,  and 
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produces  the  finest  oysters  and  the  greatest  ta-  on  the  shore  for  a  oentnry ;  nor  oooldioffiv- 

riety  of  fish,  wild  fowl,  and  deer,  of  any  part  of  ing  person  be  admitted  into  it  till  hehad  thDn 

the  coast     its  master  a  golden  branch,  the  ^of  theCo- 

CHARLOTTE  TOWN,  the  capital  of  Prince  nusan  sybiL    The  ferryman  was  once  iu^ 

Edward  island,  is  situated  in  Queen^s  oo^  at  oned  for  a  whole  year  for  haying  tamf^ 

the  junction  of  Hillsborough  river  with  the  Eeronlea  across  In  violation  of  this  role,  era 

York  river ;  pop.  nearly  6,000.    It  has  a  good  though  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  ben  to 

harbor,  is  well  built  contains  the  so-called  colo-  do  sa    Oharon  la  generally  reproseDtcd  u  t 

nial  buildings,  with  aocommodations  for  the  robust  old  man  of  atemcountenanoe^luB^ 

legislature  and  courts  of  law,  the  old  court  glowing  like  flame,  his  hair  white  m  Inafaj, 

house,  an  Episcopal   church,  Scotch  church,  and  in  his  handa  a  pole  to  direct  his  boil  a 

a  Baptist  chapel,  a  Methodist  chapel,  a  Ro-  her  course. 

man  Catholic  church,  an  asylum  fbr  lunatics  OHABOBT,  Abuasd  Joseph  is  ^biicn, 

and  poor,  an  academy,  and  a  national  schooL  duke,  a  IVench  philanthropist,  a  dMoeadntci 

CHARLOTTENBURG,  a  handsome  town  in  JSully,  bom  at  VerBailleB,  July  1, 1788,  died  a 
the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg,  govern*  PariB,  Oct  27,  1800.  At  a  time  whea  noUa 
ment  of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Teltow,  on  the  were  generally  addicted  to  licentioiisplMaires, 
left  bank  of  the  river  Spree,  connected  with  he  devoted  himself  to  the  improvemeot  of  agri- 
Berlin  by  a  fine  promenade,  wnich  is  lighted  at  culture  and  of  the  condition  of  the  laborkig 
night,  the  distance  being  only  about  4  miles;  classes.  The  x>easantB  on  his  estafcttvefen- 
pop.  about  9,000.  The  place  takes  its  name  debted  to  hfan  for  their  emandpatioD,  vltfle  be 
m)m  Sophia  Charlotte,  the  queen  of  Erederio  was  active  in  promoting  their  wdfiuefndedfi- 
William  L,  who  in  1706  caused  a  palace  to  be  cation.  His  inflne&oe  extended  otv  smnl 
built  there.  Frederic  the  Great  added  a  new  provinces  of  Erance,  and  the  proffigito  Ias 
ch&teau,  and  endowed  it  with  a  valuable  gallery  XV.  himself  acknowledged  his  serrioei  Wheo 
of  art,  which,  however,  especially  the  part  IVancewaa  exposed  to  invanoD,th6dDk,iI- 
which  contained  the  paintings,  was  iiyured  by  though  he  had  little  qrmpathy  fbr  the  nflf 
the  Austrians  in  1760.  government,  contributed  a  luge  som  of  dci^ 

CHARLOTTESYILLE,  a  town  of  Yirginia,  for  the  common  defence.    NeverthdMibafifi 

capital  of  Albemarle  co.,  on  Moore's  creek,  2  arrested  and  his  property  conikinatwii  bat  to 

m.  above  its  entrance  into  Rivanna  river,  and  escaped  the  gnillotme. 

81  m.N.W.  of  Richmond;  pop.  in  1853,  2,600.  CUARRAS.    Jbait    Baribcb  Asorm,  i 

Its  chief  importance  is  due  to  its  being  the  seat  French  republican  soldier  and  stiteiffMn,  bon 

of  the  universi^  of  Virginia,  an  institution  at  P&lzburg,  in  the  d^>artmentof  tbeM^atb 

planned  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  founded  in  1819,  and  (Lorraine),  Jnne  7,  1810,  the  sen  of  Gen.  Our- 

whose  buildings  were  erected  at  an  expense  of  ras,  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  l^  v* 

over  $200,000.  (See  YiBonnA,  UNiVEBsrrr  of.)  promoted  in  1888  to  tibe  rauk  of  lieote^ 

OH  ARM  (Lat  carmen^  a  verse,  a  song,  or  a  wrote  a  series  of  able  artides  in  ^J(<ttM 

charm),  a  word  used  in  necromancy  to  de^g-*  on  military  afbirs,  which  gavenmbngetow 

nate  a  power  or  spell  exercised  in  an  occmt  government  and  caused  him  to  be  stnt  to  Al^ 

manner,  by  which  the  will  and  action  of  the  ria;  distinguiahed  hixjaself  thereon  the  tsttw 

charmed  person  are  enchained.     In  ancient  field  as  well  as  in  the  training  of  natiivtni^ 

times  charming  was  supposed  to  be  effected  and  the  colonization  of  the  country;  ^J^ 

by  the  assistance  of  the  devil.    The  Scriptures  ing  to  his  unpopularity  with  Lorn  Philippe 

(Dcut.  xviii.  11)  place  it  in  the  same  category  (government,  he  was,  after  mudi  ^ntai^ 

with  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  necromancy,  and  tion,  promoted  only  to  the  rank  of  lieatBtfj^ 

treating  them  all  as  acknowledged  facts,  forbid  coloneL    After  the  revolution  of  1846,  be  ^ 

them  to  be  practised.  The  charm  was  supposed  came  under  secretary  c^  state  (April  11^  *» 

to  be  accomplished  by  placing  words  or  some*  representative  for  the  department  of  PiTJ^ 

times  things  in  a  certain  arrangement  (hence  I>6me  (April  22).     He  was  one  of  ^^ 

the  name).    The  charming  of  serpents  is  also  sealous  members  of  the  national  asBemblfi  ^ 

mentioned  in  Scripture.   Something  of  the  kind  of  the  chief  pilkrs  of  the  repoblicaD  go^ 

is  still  practised  among  the  jugglers  of  India.  ment,  and  one  of  the  victims  of  the  et^»^ 

CHARNEL,  or  Cuaknel  Housb,  originally  a  of  Dec  2, 1861.    First  detained  at  Hmd,  he  f» 

place  for  depositing  fiesh,  a  larder,  but  now  transported  to  Belgium  in  Jan.  186S«  ^  ^ 

generally  used  to  denote  a  receptacle  for  ^e  pellea  from  that  country,  in  Nov.  ^^"Jv! 

dead,  usually  near  or  in  a  church.  request  of  Louis  N^x>leon,  whom  ^^'^^'"HrT 

CHARON,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Ere«  denounced  on  many  occasioDB,  bat  noet  efcet* 

bus  and  Nox,  the  ferryman  who  transported  ively  in  a  letter  of  which  50,000  copJ«  »^ 

the  souls  of  the  dead  over  the  river  Acheron  to  printed  in  Belgium  alone.    A  P*""!*^/? 

the  infernal  regions.    The  fee  exacted  for  this  troia  mariehaum  de  Ftorm  (Briseh,  JBwVj 

service  from  each  spirit  ferried  over  by  him  also  attributed  to  him.    A  remarksUe  vo« 


ron's  boat  without  having  previously  wandered    been  again  permitted  to  reside  in  Bruaw 
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OHABRON,  Pbbbb,  a  French  onthor,  bom  Eng^d  and  Franoe,  and  were  marked  with 
in  Paris  in  1641,  died  there,  Nov.  16, 1608.  His  indentaticois  or  oat  asonder,  as  bank  notes  are 
fiitber,  a  bookseller,  had  26  children  in  alL  now,  in  order  to  guard  against  connterfelts. 
Pierre  studied  law  at  Orleans  and  Bonrgee,  and  The  term  came  gn^nally  to  be  lunited  to  its 
had  practised  already  for  some  years  as  an  at-  modem  sense,  meaning  an  instrtanent  by  whidi 
tomey  when  he  took  holy  orders,  and  soon  be-  a  king  or  other  soyereign  power  oon&rred 
came  noted  for  his  eloquenoe  as  a  preacher.  He  rights  and  privileges.  Thus  many  of  the  early 
filled  soTeral  eodeBiastical  offices  in  Gaacony  colonies  in  Americahad  charters  from  the  king 
and  Langaedoc;  was  appointed  chaplain  <^  of  Ei^land,  by  which  they  were  permitted  to 
Qneen  Mwgaret  of  Kavarre ;  in  1688  returned  establish  a  government,  and  make  laws  for  tibeir 
to  Paris,  intending  to  become  amonk,  but  was  own  regulation,  which  was  therefore  called  a 
rejected  on  aooonnt  of  his  age.  Remaining  a  charter  government,  d^ong  the  charters  of 
secular  priest,  he  went  to  Bordeaux,  and  there  greatest  historical  importance  are  the  magna 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Montaigne,  ehartctf  the  beds  of  Exigliah  liberty,  which  was 
Charron  is  the  an&or  of  2  books  widely  different  signed  by' King  John  in  1216,  and  was  fre- 
in  their  tendency  and  character.  His  TraitS  quently  violate  and  confirmed  by  subsequent 
de$  troii  tMUi^  published  for  the  first  time  in  kings;  the  charter  of  peace,  which  Philip  Au- 
1694.  is  a  defence  of  religion  against  atheists,  gustus  of  Fhmoe  signed  in  1222  at  Melun,  and 
of  Cnristianity  against  other  rdigions,  and  of  which  settled  the  relations  between  the  royal 
Oatholics  agahist  heretics.  In  1601,  under  the  officers  and  the  officers  of  the  bishop  and  chap- 
tolerant  rule  of  Henry  IV .,  Oharron  published  ter  of  Paris ;  the  Norman  charter,  granted  by 
his  IhnU  de  laiagstse  (latest  edition  by  Duval,  Loms  X  in  1816,  to  confirm  the  rights  and 
Paris,  1821).  To  this  work,  branded  by  his  privileges  whidi  Normandy  had  enjoyed  under 
eontomporaries  as  rank  atheism,  Oharron  owes  its  ancient  dukes,  and  which  was  not  abolished 
his  place  in  the  histoiy  of  modem  philosophy,  till  1789 ;  the  constitutional  charter,  which  was 

CHART  (Lat  ehaftOf  paper),  a  topographical  the  fhndamental  law  of  the  French  realm  under 

or  hydrogn^hical  map.    Its  special  design  is  the  restoration,  promulgated  by  Louis  XYIH.  in 

not  to  indUcatepolitical  divisions,  nor  geological,  1814,  imd  which  made  all  authority  and  execu- 

botanical,  or  soolo^cal  characteristics,  but  to  tive  power  reside  in  the  person  of  the  kin^L 

represent  a  portion  of  the  earth's  sup^ces  in  and  gave  legLdative  power  to  2  chambers;  and 

plaiu>.    The  topographical  chart  is  a  detailed  the  Frendi  charter  of  1880,  by  which  the  na- 

draught  of  the  soperndal  shape  of  a  piaticular  tional  sovereignty  was  proclaimed,  which  was 

distncL   The  hyw*ographical  chart  is  chiefly  for  voted  by  the  chamber  of  deputies  Aug.  7, 1880, 

the  use  of  navigators,  and  describes  shores,  and  accepted  by  £jng  Louis  PnHippe  on  the 

banks,  harbors^  sounds^  rocks,  flats,  and  other  foUowing  day.    It  is  by  royal  charter  in  £ng- 

nautical  circumstances,  with  the  latitude  and  land  that  boroughs  have  the  right  of  sending 

longitude  of  everyplace.   In  the  plane  chart  the  members  to  parliament,  and  toat  municipiu 

meridians  of  longitude  and  the  parallels  of  lati-  bodies,  universities,  colleges,  and  companies  are 

tnde  are  represented  as  always  parallel   and  incorporated  and  endowed  with  powers  and 

equally  distant  6x>ip  each  other,  and  therefore  privileges;  and  in  the  United  States,  the  act  of 

the  degrees  of  eadi  are  everywhere  eqnaL  Mer-  the  le^shiture  creating  a  corporation  ]b  called 

oator's  chart  diflTers  from  this  only  by  represent-  its  charter, 

ing  the  distance  between  the  parallels  of  lati-  OHARTER  PABTT,  a  contract  relating  to 

tnde  as  increasing  in  a  certain  proportion  from  tiie  hire  or  oharterinff  of  a  ship.    The  owners 

the  equator  toward  either  pole.   In  the  globular  fbnd  the  vessel  with  all  proper  sails,  tackle,  and 

chart  the  proportion  of  magnitudes  and  distances  necessary  outfit  of  every  description ;  they  also 

is  nearly  the  same  as  on  the  globe  itseUl    The  usuaUy  provide  acwtam  and  crew,  whom  they 

distance  <^the  eye  from  the  pmeof  the  meridisn  victual  and  pay,  ana  also  insure  their  own  ves> 

on  which  the  projection  is  made,  is  regarded  as  seL    The  person  who  hires  the  vessel  is  the 

the  sine  of  an  angle  of  46'',  which  makes  the  charterer.    The  hire  may  be  paid  either  by  the 

m^diuis  always  equidistant  and  the  parallels  month  or  bv  the  voyage ;  and  the  contract  may 

neariy  so.     A  selenographio  chart  represents  eitiier  tenmnate  on  arrival  at  a  port  of  destana- 

tiie  phases  and  spots  of  the  moon.  tion,  or  may  provide  for  taking  in  a  fresh  cargo 

OH^TER  (Gr.   x^f^h  parchment;  Lat  there,  and  proceeding  to  another  port.    The 

€karta\  the  name  given  in  tne  middle  ages  to  provisions  vary  in  every  charter  party  accord* 

every  Mad  of  written  convention.    Among  the  ing  to  the  requirements  of  the  parties  to  the 

principal  kinds  were  ^arUs  juratm  or  tacrO'    contract 

fMntalsi,  by  which  an  engagement  was  con-  OHARTERHOUSE  (Fr.  Ohartrmoiy  a  Oar- 

traoted  with  an  oath ;  eharta  de  munddmrde^  thusian  convent),  a  celebrated  modem  school 

by  which  kings,  lords,  or  bishops  granted  their  and  charitable  foundation  for  aged  soldiers  and 

protection  to  corporations,  chunshes,  or  monas-  merchants  in  the  city  of  London.    The  site 

teries;    eAorte  apenneSy   or  pantoeharUBj   by  it  occupies  was  bought  for  a  public  bnrialplace, 

which   titiee    to   property  were   confirmed ;  during  the  great  plague  of  1849,  by  Sir  Walter 

dhartm   lenefieiarim^  by  which  kings  and  em-  de  Manny,  who  afterward  established  on  it  a 

perors  bestowed  donations ;  and  eJuvrUB  partu  convent  of  Oarthusians.    After  the  dissolution 

tm  or  indentata,  wbich   were  common  in  of  the  religions  houses  by  Henry  YIH.  it  pass- 
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ed  throngh  eeveral  handfl,  tfll  at  lengtii  it  was  and  afterward  lost  sight  of  in  the  retetkniof 

bought  by  Thomaa  Sutton,  who  built  a  hospital  opinion  caused  by  the  excesses  of  the  Fiesdi 

and    endowed  the  present   foundation.    The  patriots,^  were  revived.    The  bordenB  both  of 

mastership  of  the  cnarterhouse   is  generally  the  goyemment  taxes  and  of  the  local  nta 

filled  by  some  distinguished  scholar,  and  the  (especiallythe  poor  rates,  whidi  were  immeoa^' 

sohool  has  the  repute  of  being  among  the  first  ly  augmented  by  the  general  distrenX  cai^  a 

classical  schools  of  England.     The  establish-  temporary  unity  of  purpose  between  the  mid- 

ment  supports  42  boys  as  pupils,  and  80  pension-  die  and  the  working  classes.    ]>»iiands  for 

ers,  who  must  be  at  least  60  years  old.    Each  parliamentary  reform  and  ibr  an  exteasion  (tf 

boy  is  educated  at  a  certain  expense,  and  each  political  rights  were  put  forward,  and  aflsocii* 

pensioner  receives  food,  dothin^,  lodging,  fire,  tions  were  formed  far  the  purpose  of  promoting 

and  a  stipend  of  money.    The  nght  of  presen-  these  objects.      Among  the  wealthy  and  tlM 

tation  to  the  charterhouse  is  vested,  by  rotation,  aristocratic  classes  individuals  were  not  ira&t> 

in  the  16  governors  of  the  hospital    Nine  ing    to    advocate    these    popular  demaiub. 

ohuroh  livings  are  also  in  their  iomiediate  gifU  But   such   was   not   the   general  sentimat 

CHARTIER,  Ai.Aiir,  a  French  writer,  bom  of  the   upper  classes.     A  prohibitoiy  con 

in  Bayeux  toward  the  dose  of  the  14th  century,  law  was  passed  in  1816  for  the  protectioa  of 

died  probably  in  Avignon  in  1449.    On  leavins  the  agricultural  intere^;  while  themanofactor- 

the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  had  completed  ing  interest,  which  had  only  lately  oome  to  a 

his  education,  his  writings  and  conversation  soon  sense  of  its  power,  was  as  yet  diaoMbically  op> 

gained  for  him  a  high  reputation.    He  was  in-  posed  to  the  working  classes.    Oaintal  wu 

trusted  with  severalmiasions  during  the  latter  brought  into  antagonism  with  labor;  and  cap* 

part  of  the  unhappy  reign  of  Oharles  YI.,  and  italisSs,  requiring  measures  of  repreflooD  for 

afterward  he  was  attached  to  Oharles  YII.  in  va-  their  protection,  united  themselTes  for  a  time 

nous  capacities.    Although  he  had  not  taken  with  those  whose  only  theory  of  home  goTon* 

holy  orders,  he  received  a  prebend  and  arch-  ment  was  the  assurance  of  property  ^  ^ 

deaconship  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  and  served  keeping  down  of  the  masses.    In  the  string  of 

also  as  ambassador  to  Scotland.    Among  his  1816  t^e  popular  ferment  broke  oat  in  open 

principal  works  may  be  mentioned:  Leiiwre  disorder,  and  riots  took  place  throngfaootdM 

dea  quatre  danut;  Le  quadrUogue  inMCtif^  a  kingdom.     Insurrectionary  moTemflotB  iren 

kind  of  colloquy  between  France,  the  people,  oreanized  everywhere,  but  they  wera  cat  off 

the  nobility,  and  the  clergy ;  VEip^rcmd&^  ou  before  they  had  ripened  to  a  head,  fatf 

eoTUolation  de%  tm»  verttu^  written  in  1428,  politics  ran   high,   and  the   general  diaffeo- 

He  was  called  by  his  contemporaries  the  father  tion  was  so  great,  that  the  toiy  goyenmeBt 

of  French  eloquence.  at  the  head   of  affiurs  could  mid  no  Utter 

OHARTISM,  a  political  creed  in  England,  remedy  than  the  snspen^on  of  thehabeaiccv- 

whioh  takes  its  name  from  a  proposed  charter  pus  act,  and  the  arrest  and  exeootion  of  sope 

or  bill  of  rights,  the  principal  pomts  of  which  parties  for  treason.    Jn  1817  a  natioDil  petitioa 

were  universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  paid  %>r  redress  of  grievances,  with  a  mil&o  tod 

representatives^  abolition  of  property  qualifica-  a  half  of  signatures,  was  got  up  nudnl j  tfaroc^ 

tion  for  representatives,  triennial  parliaments,  the  instrumentality  of  Migor(;artwri^i  TUs 

equal  electoral  districts.    These  were  the  es-  gentieman  was   tiie  friend  and  aaaociite  oi 

sential  points,  but  in  addition  80  or  more  were  Home  Tooke,  Thel  wall,  and  other  active  spirits 

added,    which   formed    the    whole   political  of  the  period,  and  had  founded  the  ^aodetjfi^r 

scheme  of  chartism. — ^At  the  dose  of  the  war  constitutional  information."    The  TOMBsMsf- 

in    1816,  the   expenditures  of  England   had  ing  districts  became  the  great  centre  of  diseoe- 

reached  $860,000,000  yearly,  while  the  national  tent.    Birmingham,  which  has  always  l)ea  ^ 

debt  had  been  augmented  la  the  reign  of  George  seat  of  great  political  activity,  I^^  ^^ 

UL  by  the  sums  of  $600,000,000  for  the  Amer-  gow,  and  Manchester  were  especially  mtfi^ 

ican  war,  and  $8,046,000,000  for  the  French  in  their  demonstrations.    At  the  latter  putt 

wars  between  1798  and  1816.    The  aocumula*  a  great  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  d 

tions  of  capital  which  this  debt  fix>m  the  nation  discussing  grievances,  Aug.  10,  1819.  Before 

to  individuals  represents  had   been  amassed  the  speaking  had  commenced,  or  any  ^"^^^ 

from  the  operations  of  newly-invented  mar  had  been  performed,  the  magistracy  caBedm 

ohinery,  ana  from  improved  processes  which  theddof  tbe  yeomanry  cavalry,  summonedtte 

enabled  the  profits  of  production  to  keep  pace  people  to  disperse,  read  Uie  riot  act|  and  orae^ 

with  the  public  expenditures.    So  Ions  as  the  ed  the  yeomanry  to  clear  the  place.   Tbi«  ^^ 

war  lasted,  the  large  sums  of  borrowea  money,  done;  but  60  people,  including  several  voioen 

kept  moving  by  the  demands  of  the  war  ana  and  children,  were  killed  and  wounded.  Fori 

of  continental  trade,  maintained  ti  state  of  ficti-  time  the  discontent  was  smothered ;  bat  a  ds- 

tious  prosperity.    With  peace,  however,  came  position  was  evinced  in  paiilament  to  do  mbw- 

a  terrible  reaction.    Thousands  of  skilled  op-  thing  toward  an  amendment  of  existing  ab^ 

eratives  were  tiu*own    out   of  employment  and  the  questions  of  Oatholio  emascipetios 

and  reduced  to  starvation  or  parish  relief,  and  parliamentary  reform  were  agitated.  A 

The  theories  of  political  equality  broached  by  numerous  and  powerful  body  of  ^^'^J*^^ 

the  leaders  of  the  French  revolution  of  1798,  writers,  both  in  and  oat  of  the  lioiomf 
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tiie  bfltile  of  the  people.  Amonff  these  Cfobhett  and  applicants  were  driven  ^  into  the  honse.'' 
xnadeaconspicooosngare.  His '^PolitioalRe$^  Trades  unions  were  now  formed  throngbout 
ister,''  first  oommenoed  on  high  toryprinoiplea,  the  country,  with  the  object  of  fixing  the  rate 
was  afterward  turned  to  the  popular  side ;  and  of  wages  at  something  above  a  starvation 
his  powerful  common-sense  articles  uded  the  standard ;  and  with  this  purely  social  question 
cause  effectively,  while  his  conduct  under  nu-  the  political  question  of  chartism  was  incorpo- 
merous  convictions  for  Ubelset  an  example  of  rated.  A  convention  of  the  chartist  leaders  sat 
flubmission  to  the  laws.  The  rapidly  succeed-  In  London,  which  was  attended  by  delegates 
Ing  deaths  of  Lord  Oastlereagh,  Lord  Liverpool.  £rom  all  tne  bodies  in  the  country  and  manu- 
and  Hr.  Oanning,  the  quarrels  of  the  king  and  lecturing  districts.  Chartism,  as  a  political  or* 
queen,  some  improvements  in  the  state  of  trade,  ganization,  had  but  little  sympathy  or  encour- 
and  tne  abundant  harvest  of  1822,  distracted  agement  in  the  agricultural  districts;  but  the 
attention  from  political  questions.  The  fire,  distress  which  was  felt  by  the  laborers  created 
however,  was  smouldering,  not  extinct.  In  discontent,  which  found  its  expression  in  incen- 
1827,  '^a  national  union  of  the  working  class-  diarism,  and  ''Swing,"  the  watch-word  of  the 
es,"  the  idea  of  which  was  borrowed  doubtiess  laborer,  became  the  terror  of  landlords  and 
from  Bobert  Owen^s  plans,  was  founded  at  flarmers.  The  engrafting  of  social  reforms 
Birmingham,  of  which  Lovett  and  OoUins  were  upon  the  purely  political  objects  of  the  early 
the  promoters^  and  which  included  among  its  associations  was  premature,  and  the  avowal 
members  a  large  proportion  of  the  middle  dase-  of  extreme  views  by  a  section  of  the  chart- 
es  as  well  as  working  men.  These  political  ists  who  styled  themsdves  ''phyncal  force 
unions,  and  the  concentrated  strength  which  they  men,"  alienated  the  middle  classes  firom  their 
dirolayed,  forced  the  attention  ^  parliament ;  cause,  and  even  caused  dissension  and  dismp* 
and  to  them  must  be  attributed  that  measure  tion  in  their  own  ranks.  The  radical  members 
of  parliamentary  reform  which  passed  in  1882.  of  the  house  of  commons  who  were  willing  to  be- 
The  measure  had  already  been  brought  forward  friend  their  cause  found  themselves  embamussed 
in  1880,  and  in  1881  had  passed  the  commons,  by  the  intimidaling  doctrines  of  the  physical 
but  had  been  r^ected  by  the  lords;  but  the  force  men,  and  not  less  so  by  the  direct  inter- 
determined  attitude  taken  by  the  people  com*  ference  with  trade  and  with  the  laws  of  de- 
polled  the  retirement  of  many  of  its  active  oppo-  mand  and  supply  contemplated  by  the  trades 
nents,  and  the  reform  act  was  passed  in  a  very  unions.  These  were  elements  of  discord,  and 
mutilated  state,  embracing,  however,  a  portion  of  arrayed  the  manufiicturers  and  capitalists 
theprinciplesclumed,  viz.:  the  disfranchisement  against  their  cause;  and  the  liberals,  who,  in 
of  nominal  constituencies,  and  the  substitution  the  cause  of  rdbrm,  had  fkvored  political 
of  others  which  had,  by  population  and  wealth,  unionsL  now  discouraged  them.  Nevertheless, 
the  right  to  be  represented  in  the  great  ooun-  upon  the  presentation  of  a  petition  in  1889,  its 
oil  of  the  state.  From  this  period  chartism  prayer  was  supported  by  46  members,  includhig 
as  a  separate  development  in  the  history  of  the  some  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  newly- 
nation  dates.  Whatever  was  gained  by  the  re-  styled  radical  party.  The  physical  force  men 
form  act  fell  to  the  middle  clames ;  the  working  endeavored  to  precipitate  the  march  of  events, 
men  ginned  nothing.  The  suffrage  was  based  Finding  the  petition  disregarded,  and  the  work- 
on  rateable  property,  and  the  great  requisite  ing  men  of  the  metropolis  indifferent  to  the 
of  the  baUot  box  was  left  unnoticed.  George  cause,  they  adjourned  the  convention  to  the 
Grote,  the  distinguished  historian  of  Greece,  re-  northern  districts,  and  endeavored  to  organize 
peatedly  brought  forward  his  measure  for  the  a  combined  revolutionary  movement.  Some 
ballot,  whicJi  was  laughed  out  of  the  reformed  insignificant  demonstrations  were  made  in  the 
house,  and  he  retired  from  political  life.  The  norUi,  which  were  put  down  by  the  local  po- 
new  poor  law  of  1885  further  exasperated  the  lice,  and  which  were  so  mixed  up  with  tum- 
worldng  men  against  l^e  whigs  or  reformers,  outs  for  wages,  and  with  hatred  of  mills  and 
whose  partiality  for  the  politi^  economists  of  mill-owners,  that  the  real  end  of  chartism  was 
the  Muiohester  sdiool  tne  chartists  considered  lost  sight  of.  In  Newport  alone,  in  South  Wales, 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  working  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones  succeeded  in  getting 
classes.  The  poor  rates  had  always  been  a  up  an  insurrectionary  movement  among  the 
g^evous  burden ;  but  the  object  of  the  new  miners,  which  was  instantaneously  quelled  by 
poor  law  waa  to  make  the  relief  as  distaste-  a  small  party  of  military  quartered  on  the  spot; 
fhl  as  possible  to  the  recipient,  and  to  place  and  the  leaders,  being  brought  to  trial,  were 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  locally  collected  transported.  In  1840  a  new  association  waa 
under  the  superintendence  of  central  author-  orgamzed  at  Manchester,  of  which  Feargus 
ity.  With  this  object  tbe  parishes  were  joined  O^Connor,  a  member  of  parliament,  was  the 
into  unions,  wMle  the  internal  regulations  of  ostensible  head ;  but  the  prime  movers  were 
the  workhouses  were  of  the  most  arbitrarv  Lovett  and  Collins,  the  chiefs  of  the  old  unions^ 
diaracter.  They  were  generally  considereo,  who  had  managed  to  escape  the  hand  of  the 
as  indeed  they  were,  lime  better  than  pria-  law.  The  chartists  supported  the  anti-corn- 
ons,  and  the  food  was  often  inferior  to  that  law  league,  but  the  bond  of  union  between 
of  the  prisons.  To  render  parochial  relief  themselves  and  the  middle  classes  was  broken, 
more  irksome,  out-door  relief  was  discouraged.  In  1841  a  monster  petition,  with  upward  of  a 
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million  of  signatnreB,  "was  preeented  to  tbe  Fra]U)e.inthedepflxtm6&tofEaie-et>Ix^*p(^ 

house  of  commons  by  Feargoa  O^Ooimor,  pray-  of  the  former  in  1866, 111,957,  and  of  tbe  lattv 

ing  for  the  release.of  the  <martist  conviots^  and  18,926.  ThearroBdissementocHnprieeedcttttooi, 

for  the  passage  of  a  law  embodying  the  ax  and  pofl6e6se8276,000  acres  of  grain  land,  8,fiOO(if 

points,     Mr.   O^Connor   propoonded   a  land  vineyarda,  8,000  of  Tarions  erops,  6fi,000  of 

scheme  to  enable  the  chartists  to  become  small  meadow,  95,000  of  fallow  knd,  and  36,000  d 

freeholders,  and  t^us  to  increase  their  votes;  wood  and  ft>rest.     The  annaal  Take  of  the 

but  the  affair,  from  mismanagement,  tonied  out  raw  material   employed  in  mannfactog  k 

s  bubble,  to  the  great  loss  and  distt>pointment  $8,600,000,  and  of  Tnannfaotnred  goods  $1900- 

of  the  contributors.    Ohartism  fell  for  some  000.    The  number  of  hands  enq»loyed  is  1,500. 

time  into  neglect,  and  disappeared  from  public  The  daily  wagee  are  ibr  men  42  oenta,  nd 

view  until  1848,  when  the  movements  oonse-  for  women  I7i  cts.— The  dfy  of  OhartreB  k 

quent  on  tiie  French  revdution  aroused  it,  and  an  the  chief  town  of  the  department  ntsatei 

attempt  was  made  to  bring  about  a  grand  organ-  64  m.  from  Paris,  on  the  railroad  from  tfait 

ized  djemonstration  in  London.    Bodies  of  men  city  to  Bennea,  on  a  slope  at  the  bottom 

were  to  march  from  the  manufiaotnring  districts,  of  whidi  runs  the  river  £iu«,  which  diTida 

and  from  all  partsofLond(»L  to  hold  agreat  meet-  the  town  into  2  parts^  connected  byabrid^ 

log.    There  they  were  to  be  addressed  by  Mr.  planned  by  YaaDan«     Upon  the  site  of  tite 

O'Connor  and  other  important  members  of  former  fortifications  are  nne  boQlerardi,  md 

their  pwty,  and  they  were  afterward  to  .make  some  of  the  modem  buildings  are  well  Indite 

a  display  of  their  numerical  strength  by  parad-  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  dtj  is  not 

ing  in  front  of  the  houses  of  parliament.    The  prepossessing,  most  of  the  streeta  boiD^  ut^ 

intention  was  peaceable ;  but  the  doctrines  (tf  row  and  crpoked.    The  great  object  of  interat 

the   ultra  socialists  in  France,  with  whose  there  is  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Baoa,  ccoh 

name  chartism  had  been  coupled,  alarmed  the  menoed  in  the  beginning  of  the  llth  aoddedi: 

middle  classes  of  London,  and  this  temx>er  com-  cated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  oeatDiT;  m 

pletely  neutrahzed   the   chartist  programme,  of  the  spires  not  having  been  finished  m  tiie 

The  demonstration  took  place  in  April;  the  16th  century.    The  principal  front  preaentiS 

government  made  no  display  of  military  force^  square  towers  sarmounted  by  2  lofty  oetagoml 

although  they  took  every  precaution  against  pyramids.    The  old  spire,  of  plain  arohitadiiR^ 

any  rising;  no  less  than  150,000  residents  in  but  cased  with  stone  carved  like  thescalflioft 

the  metropolis  came  forward,  and  were  made  fi^,  is  874  feet  hish.    The  new  spire  is  418  feet 

special  constables.  A  large  body  of  London  chart-  high,  built  in  the  florid  style.    The  rich  porti^ 

ists  assembled  at  the  place  of  meeting,  but  the  the  painted  glass  windows,  the  beaotifiil  ^ 

county  contingents  did  not  come  in ;  and  Mr.  adorned  with  valuable  works  of  ar^  and  other 

O'Oonnor,  fearing  lest  the  spirit  which  he  had  remarkable   features,  combine  to  nuke  tbii 

evoked  might  be  too  potent,  withdrew  from  the  church  one  of  the  most  noagnifioeat  in  tbe  vorii 

meeting.     The  demonstration  began  with  a  It  was  covered  with  an  iron  roof  in  1841,  tbi 

silent  meeting,  and  ended  with  a  peaceable  p^  old  framework  having  been  destroyed  by  fin 

rade  through*the  public  streets.     The  public  in  1886.    There  are  sevoal  othercboRbesa 

tranquillity  has  not  been  disturbed  since  by  ap»  Ohartres,  and  among  Uie  public  boOdiDgstf" 

prehensions  of  chartiBm,  and  in  1856  Mr.  John  institutions  must  be  mentioned  the  remeiM 

j'rost  was  pardoned  and  permitted  to  return  of  the  prefect,  8  hospitals,  a  fine  botanioil  pr* 

from  transportation.    Lord  Brougham,  on  the  den,  a  museum,  ana  a  librazy  of  80,000  to^ 

occasion  of  presenting  a  petition,  in  Julv,  1857,  mnes;   a  communal   oc^ege  and  a  nonw 

declared  himself  in  favor  of  an  extended  suf-  school,  a  thea^  an  agricultural  sodetj,  o^ 

frage,  but  still  on  the  basis  settled  by  the  re-  charitable  institution  recently  e6tabUabedlijl>i'. 

form  of  1882,  and  by  no  means  as  a  recognition  Aligre,  whose  name  it  beivs,  with  afioomno- 

of  democratic  principlesL    During  the  very  same  dations  for  200  aged  poor,  and  for  100  P^^ 

week  a  groat  meeting  of  non-electors  was  held  children.    The  town  carries  on  an  actiTetm 

at  Rochdale,  in  the  manufacturing  districts^  in  the  products  of  the  countiy,  has  animpo^ 

when  the  leading  points  of  chartism  were  dis-  tant  wool  market,  andmanufiwtoriesof  wo#a 

cussed  and  reaffirmed.    One  of  those  pcMnts^  goods,  hosiery,  leather,  and  machinery,  om 

the  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  of  it  derives  its  chief  commerdal  unportaaoemiai 

members  of  parliament,  was  made  the  law  of  its  com  market,  which  is  the  beat  reg^*^^ 

the  realm  in  the  sununer  of  1858.  France,  and  the  management  of  wboae  wao» 

CHABTBES,  an  arrondiasement  and  city  of  is  introsted  to  a  coip^ation  of  women. 
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